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PBEFACE. 


Tbiue  sre  two  great  diflUmltiw  eonneotcd  with  money,  wbidi  are  ooustautly 
ioteifering  with  tho  comfort  and  happiness  of  tlie  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
soaicty,  in  this  as  well  as  all  other  comitries;  for,  not  only  Is  it  tmly  said  to  be 
tile  root  of  all  erll*  and  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  all  power,  but 
it  is  seldom  to  be  obtained  in  unlimited  quantities ;  and  consequently  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulty  in  getting  money  is  the  necessity  fur  learning  how  to  tpend  it 
to  adganiage.  It  is  manifest  that  no  one  can  live  without  it,  even  with  the  most 
eompleto  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  economy ;  but»  at  the  same 
timep  it  is  astonisUng  how  fkr  a  moderate  supply  of  this  grand  necessary  of  life 
will  eaxry  a  ikmily,  if  it  is  well  and  oarefUly  laid  out  We  all  know  how  some 
people  iquander  oonsiderable  incomes  without  obtaining  either  comfort  or  even 
external  show  for  their  money;  and  we  most  of  us  have  seen  the  reTen»e  of  this 
pietnre.  though  vihaKkily  not  quite  so  frequently.  It  is  not.  therefore,  snr- 
prlsiBg  that  books  professing  to  teach  correct  principles  of  management,  and  to 
desetibe  the  details  of  the  sereral  departments  of  domestic  life,  have  ih>m  time  to 
time  been  submitted  to  the  pnblio,  and  have  generally  been  received  with  avidity 
and  read  with  eare.  Whether  there  already  exists  any  treatise  on  the  subject 
which  is  tadBclent  Ibr  the  public  wants.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  decide ;  but 
I  hsve  the  anuranoe  of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  form  a  correct  opinion, 
that  a  thoronghly  practical  Manual  qf  DomesUa  Economy  will  supply  a  want 
wMeh  has  Ibr  some  time  been  felt  and  veiy  generally  expressed.  Believing. 
therefore,  timt  the  neeenary  labour  would  not  be  thrown  aw«y,  I  have  employed 
mjatSa  Sa  arrangfaig  the  results  of  my  own  experience,  and  combining  with  it 
■any  pnotieal  hints  which  have  been  ailbrded  by  others  at  various  times,  so  as 
to  enable  the  yoong  housekeeper  of  either  sax  to  master  any  or  all  the  depart- 
■■Kts  into  which  the  management  of  our  households  in  this  country  is  divided. 
With  the  exception  of  the  detalla  of  cookeiy,  and  those  included  under  "*  tbe 
laumlri*  and  **  baby^liaen,**  there  is  no  eingle  compartment  with  which  I  have  not 
been  practically  aequainted,  from  the  building  and  fhmishing  of  the  house,  through 
the  diArent  kinds  of  marketing  and  shopping,  to  the  management  of  the  nursery 
and  siek-room.  This  Manual  is  not*  therefore,  a  mere  oompUatkm,  though  the 
Isboos  of  others  who  ha.re  inrestlgated  particular  snttjeets  have  been  fhlly 
iceogniscd.  and  in  tome  caaea  intiodooed  with  an  acknowledgment  of  their  value : 
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bot  It  embraces  the  experience  of  a  life,  twenty-five  years  of  which  have  been 
passed  in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  members  of  numerous  domestic  circles, 
and  during  which  every  phase  of  middle  life  bearing  upon  the  subj^t  has  been 
laid  bare.    The  medical  attendant  has  perhaps  more  ample  and  varied  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  correct  information  npon  the  matters  connected  with  the 
details  treated  of  in  the  following  pages,  than  the  members  of  any  other  class  or 
profession.     To  him  the  good  and  evil  of  life  are  fblly  exposed ;  and  it  is  his 
own  fftult  if  he  cannot  see  the  causes  of  the  latter,  and  suggest  a  remedy.    His 
education  Is,  or  ought  to  be,  of  such  a  nature  in  point  of  science,  that  much  which 
is  unintelligible  to  the  mass  Is  patent  to  his  mental  vision,  and  there  is  nothing- 
in  the  round  of  domestic  affairs  which  Is  not  frequently  submitted  to'his  Judgment^' 
either  purposely  or  accidentally.     It  is  not;  therefore,  upon  the  results  of  a  single 
experience  only  that  I  am  enabled  to  draw,  but  on  that  of  the  many  with  whom 
the  long  practice  of  my  profession  has  necessarily  brought  mein  dose  contact  • 
In  the  following  pages  the  First  Book  treats  simply  of.  the  KecessUy  qf 
economy^  which  is  evident  to  ns  all,  and  Is  therefore  dismissed  with  very  short 
remarks.    Book  the  Second  indicates  the  best,  method  of  Obtainii^  a  house, 
whether  by  purchase  or  by  renting  or  building,  the  practical  details  of  which 
last  are  given  at  length.    Few  people  out  of  the  building  trade  attaiii  n  know-' 
ledge  of  house-building  until,  having  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  bricks  and  mortar; 
they  cease  to  require  it ;  If,  therefore,  they  decide  upon  undertaking  the  tasl^.  a 
practical  gnide  is  indispensable,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  observations 
and  details  of  prices  will  give  the  dedred  information  in  a  plain  and  intelligible 
form.    In  this  Book,  the  chapters  on  tDorming  and  venUlation,  together  with  tlfoae 
on  lighting^  wier  mpply,  and  preservation  from  fire,  embrace  the  received  theories 
and  most  usefhl  appliances  of  modem  days,  relating  to  these  several  subjects  90 
important  to  comfort  and  health.    In  the  Book  onyiirntCtire  ondfurrdakingt  among 
other  details,  a  table  of  prices  is  olftred  to  the  reader,  selected  in  accordance  with 
the  four  scales  of  expenditure  which  are  throughout  referred  to,  viz.,  £1000,  JC600, 
£250,  and  £lO0  a-yesr,  so  that  any  young  housekeeper  who  is  about  to  enter  apan 
this  important  era  of  his  or  her  lifb,  may,  as  soon  as  the  income  is  known,  at  once 
calculate  what  will  suffice  to  supply  him  with  corresponding  articles  of  fumitnre, 
while  the  details  are  so  plainly  set  down  that  they  may  easily  be  altered  to  anit 
particular  fancies  or  wants.    Books  the  Fourth  and  Fifth,  are  occupied  with  the 
duiieit  and  mpervisUm  of  tervants,  and  with  the  best  methods  of  marktUng  or 
f^  obtaining  the  ntppUes  necessary  for  the  house  by  home  produce.    Here  are 
included  concise,  but  soffidently  fhll,  directions  for  baking,  brewing^  preserving, 
pici:Ung,  ftc.,  and  contrasting  the  home  article  with  that  purchased  hi  the  shops. 
Book  the  Sixth  gives  a  brief  survey  of  the  natural  economy  qfman  as  qffMed  by  his 
artificial  habits,  and  as  bearing  upon  the  various  klndsoffbod,  serving  as  an  intro- 
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daokm  to  Book  the  Serenth,  which  enten  npon  the  all-important  ml^eot  of  cookery. 
This  wiU  be  found  to  be  treated  in  a  thoroughly  practical  and  naeflil  manner, 
tdapted  to  the  wants  and  fashions  of  the  day,  but  only  introdndng  those  foreign 
dubes  that  are  in  themtelTes  improrements  npon  onr  own.  In  the  compilation  of 
tbii  book  I,  have  been  fortunately  able  to  enlist  the  energies  of  a  conunittee 
of  ladies,  residing'  in  Tarions  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  who  have  most 
Uodiy  opened  their  private  stores  of.  information,  and  have  supplied '  receipts 
which  are  of  the  highest  practical  value.    Indeed,  all  which  are  here  offered  have 
been  sttbmitted  to  the  approval  of  one  or  more  of  these  ladies,  and  most  of  them 
have  bI«o  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  careftil  examination  and  correction  l^  an  intelli- 
gait  practical  cook,  of  great  experience,  who  is  now  married,  and  beyond  the 
bflnence  of  that  pardonable  Jealousy  which  is  too  apt  to  lead  to  false  information, 
bf  ^ving  iniperfect  receipts  as  genuine.    From  this  yalued  source  have  also  been 
olitained  the  descriptive  details  of  pastry-making,  in  which  she  is  notoriously  a 
proAdeat,  and  which,  I  believe,  will  be  found  fkr  superior  to  any  hitherto  offered  to 
the  public. .  Many  economical  dishes  suited  to  the  poor  man's  family  are,  moreover, 
preiented,  which  will  be  found  sdentiflcally  calculated  to  give  nourishment  to  his 
frsmei  while,at  the  same  time,  they  are  wholesome  and  palatable.  Indeed,  the  whole 
of  this  department  is  framed  upon  the  principle  of  avoiding  waste,  and  of  using  up 
nreiy  particle  of  nourishment  in  some  way  or  other.    In  the  Ninth  Book,  which 
eaten  into  the  subject  of  the  lying-in  room  and  ftur$ery,  many  minute  points  of 
^*^  as  to  price  and  management  are  given,  which  it  is  believed  are  entirely  new 
to  the  public,  and  are  likely  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  young  mother.    In  this 
department  the  professional  man  is  of  course  peculiarly  at  home;  but  it  is  not 
every  cue,  perhaps,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  dive  into  the  details  of  the 
nnet  duties.     Nevertheless  they  are  all-important,  and  fix>m  thebr  neglect, 
owing  rather  to  ignorance  than  carelessness,  many  lives  are  lost  every  year,  and  in 
other  cases  the  constitution  of  the  mother  or  child  is  irretrievably  ruined.    Book 
the  Tenth,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  sufSdently  explanatory  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  master  to  see  into  his  interests  as  connected  with  the  9kMe  and  ooadi- 
ioue;  but  the  sabjeet  is  a  wide  one,  and  can  only  here  be  partially  treated. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  last  book,  which  comprises  an  account  of  such 
BwUcmer  and  modes  cf  treatment  cf  disease  as  are  witliin  the  scope  of  the 
manager  of  a  household.    It  is  here  not  the  author's  aim  to  offer^a  Aill  account 
or  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  ihune  is  liable,  and  which  would  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  following  pages,  but  simply  to  aflbrd  some  few  hints  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  the  more  ordinary  and  trifling  forms  of  disease,  and  in  other  and  more 
KTcre  cases  to  indicate  the  symptoms  t^  which  they  may  be  recognised,  before 
nch  a  delay  haa  been  suffered  to  elapse  as  to  render  the  too  long  protracted 
■Ucndance  of  the  physician  or  surgeon  nseless  and  onaTailiug. 
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If  the  Eleventh  Book,  entitled  ttw  SoekU  DuOao/Headt  qt  FlanUUt,  the  yariooa 
detalle  aeattered  thioughoot  the  wh<de  are  oombiaed  together,  end  made  to  bear 
upon  the  three  leveral  mliilects  ot  Borne  dutie$,  Dutkt  owing  to  our  equals  and 
tuperton,  and  the  Dutiet  owing  to  owr  poorer  netghbourt-  and  in  this  divfeion  tUe 
young  miitrese  of  a  hooeehold  will  flud  a  maan  of  osefhl  information  of  a  miscd- 
laneoofl  character.  If  ere  she  is  taaght  practicallj  how  to  set  about  her  task,  and 
tbe  way  In  which  her  expenditore  mnst  be  caloulated  and  economised.  A  table  is 
inserted  in  which  the  annual  outlay  in  each  article  of  housekeeping  necessary  for 
a  small  fiuoaily  is  given,  varying  according  to  the  whole  sum  which  can  be  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.  Here  also  is  to  be  found  a  series  of  ordinary  bills  of  fare 
suited  to  each  class  of  persons  referred  to  in  the  book,  and  also  the  tables  of 
weights  and  measures  necessary  for  the  doe  calculatio!)  uf  their  proportions  and 
cost  JSesides  these  several  points  of  information,  ^ihich  every  one  should  be 
able  to  make  use  of  in  some  form,  there  is  appended  an  accoant  of  the  present 
very  sensible  method  of  arranging  dinner  and  supper  parties.  &c,  which  are  every 
year  becoming  more  widely  different  from  the  heavy  and  indigestible  musses  of 
provisions  formerly  in  vogue,  as  is  evident  from  the  bills  of  fare  introduced.  And, 
lastly,  the  chapter  on  our  social  duties  to  our  poorer  nelghboun  has  been  inserted 
fkom  a  belief  that  many  young  housekeepers  have  the  desire  to  benefit  others  if 
they  knew  how  i  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  information  tliere  contained  may  enable 
them  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  good  unto  others  without 
ix^uring  themselves. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  volume,  and  of  the  purpose 
and  opportunities  with  which  It  lias  been  written.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far 
It  may  succeed  with  a  public  which,  in  such  matters,  must  be  Ihlly  competent  to 
form  a  correct  and  impartial  Judgment 


J.  H.  W. 
XjOVOOKf  OcL,  1866. 
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WRH  EooMoiir. 

!•  Tmmb  who  bare  teen  mnoh  of  the 
Menial   ■mmgements    of  oar    Engllsli 
Itonelioldik  Jn  the  present  ceatory,   wUl 
beir  me  oat  In  the  uaertlon,  that  the 
eeonomj  for  which  our  ancestors  were  to 
itmarkaUe,  has  too  often  been  tuooceded 
I7  a  reokjen  extran^pance  of  expenditnre 
hi  every  department.    Formerly,  very  ft  w 
beads  of  fiimUles  were  ever  known  to 
•xottd  their  toieomesi   and  it  was  onlr 
enonx  the  yoong  and  thooghtless  that  such 
a  gtadag  act  of  indiscretion  was  ever  prsc- 
liMd.  On  the  other  hand,  how  few  of  ns 
eooU  avoid  potnttnir  ont,  within  oar  own 
ephcns  of  obeerration,  howerer  Ibnited, 
nnNioos  ezamplea  of  large  ftmiliea  who 
era  bebig  reared  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  nam- 
hvieis  hizitfles,  to  which  they  are  sot 
eBtmed,  and  wlileh  are  certain  to  cease 
either  at  the  death  of  the  fittber,  or  often 
at  a  nraeh  earlier   period.     Kothlng  la 
more  malamdioly   than   the  sight  of  a 
wooasn,  aoeostomeil  all   her   life   to  a 
JMIy^s-maid,   with   all   the  concomitants, 
I«tt  with  only  soflident  to  find  her  In  the 
necessaries  of  life;  yet  the  sum  which  to 
her  Is  a  paltxy  {Atxance  would  to  many  be 
the  hartdnger  of  comfort,  the  difference 
hecween  the  two  simply  consisting  in  the 
power  wbfadi  is  poeeessed  by  the  one,  and 
denied  to  the  other,  of  making  the  most  of 
ev«ythtng,  and  of  helping  henelt    It  is 
tmly  astonishing  how  mnch  a  woman  will 
eomrtre  to  spend  upon  herself  when  she  Is 
cnmoraged  in  extravagance ;  and,  on  the 
other  ban*l,  we  uinst  all  admire  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  good  manager,  who  contrires  to 
maintain  a  rMpectaUe  aiipearance,  and  a 
cunibrtable  fireside,  snd  also  often  to  bestow 
*  oimsiderablo  amount  of  beneflts  upon  her 
pooter  neishboors.   In  the  one  case,  there 
is  a  constant  desire  for  excitement,  which 
alienuttea   with  <m«<  and    dqmssion; 


whilst  on  the  othei\  all  is  peace  and  lerealty : 
and  the  possessor  of  these  Taluable  quail* 
des  is  a  pleasure  to  hetseir  and  all  around 
her.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  maintained 
that  extravagance  is  conflned  to  the  ftmato 
sex;  for  too  often  it  is  shared  with  the 
hasband,  and  in  many  cases  the  worst  half 
is  the  ringleader  In  the  scramble  for  display. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  It  may  be  maintained, 
that  ftmale  extravagance  Is  now  more  com- 
mon than  of  yore,  as  compared  with  the 
similar  qnality  in  the  male  sex.  This  Is 
more  especially  the  case  in  the  large  pro- 
vincial towns,  where  dlnneivpaitles,  even- 
Ing-partlca,  carriages  and  horses,  expensive 
clothes*  and  all  the  various  items  which 
help  to  swell  the  Christmas  bills,  are  in- 
dulged in  to  an  extent  which  most  almost 
make  our  ancestors  leap  Arom  their  graves, 
iioclal  intercourse  is  no  doubt  a  debt  which 
all  incur,  and  should  pay  to  the  extent  o. 
their  several  means ;  but  so<dety  can  never 
demand  that  the  sum  which  ought  to  be 
put  by  Ibr  old  ago,  or  as  a  provision  fbr  the 
family,  should  be  spent  in  providing  French 
and  Uerman  wines,  where  port  And  sherry 
were  formerly  thought  safflcient,  or  in  pay- 
ing for  all  the  demands  of  a  French  co(A, 
Instead  of  being  satisfied  with  a  wholesome 
and  plain  dinner.  French  cookery  and 
French  and  German  wines  are  no  doubt 
very  palatable,  and  when  they  can  be 
afforded,  there  can  be  no  passible  objecUoa 
to  them.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  they 
cost  ten  times  the  amount  of  plain  English 
viands;  and  when  only  oocaalonally  in- 
dulged in,  they  not  only  please  the  palate  at 
the  time,  but  they  disgust  it  with  plainer 
fture.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  all 
the  snb-dlvlslons  c^  household  expenditure, 
ftom  the  number  of  servants  kept  to  the 
amount  expended  in  ''finishing  schools** 
for  the  yoong  ladles,  and  Including  the 
imponaut  Items  of  *'the  stable  and  coach- 
hoose."  In  many  families  of  moderate 
UkooiAi  •  close  eanlage  is  now  considered 
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fttMolately  essential,  and  yet  thotr  fkthcn 
and  motbers  won  only  ablo  to  lay  by 
enough  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of 
Uvins,  by  oonflning  tlicmsclvcsto  a  hambto 
pony-oarrifice,  or  even  perliaps .  diapenaed 
wiih  one  altogether. 

Sbct.  Si— Cadbb  ov  ths  NaoLEcr  or 

EOOMOMT. 

SL  This  very  general  prevalence  of  extra- 
Taganoe  at  the  present  time  Is  caased  by  a 
pecuUkf  fbatare  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ntoe, 
which  when  kept  within  due  bounds  has 
led  to  its  present  high  position  in  the  acale 
of  nations— I  allude  to  the  desire  to  excel, 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  this  race,  and 
which  shows  itself  in  a  stUl  higher  state  of 
development  on  the  otherslde  of  the  Atlantic 
This  has  led  to  the  happiest  results  in  our 
«rt8  and  manulkotures,  especially  when 
imlted  with  the  perseverance  which  is  also 
a  national  feature.  Bat  in  domestic  life,  it 
has  led  to  a  constant  degree  of  emulation 
between  neighbours  and  acquaintances 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  which  is  the  cause  of  numberless 
heart-burnings  and  domestic  quarrela,  as 
well  as  of  still  greater  pocaniaiy  misfor- 
tunes. Because  Mnk  A.  haM  given  a  large 
and  tasteftiUj'-aminged  dlnner*party,  Mn, 
B.  roust  out-do  her  if  possible ;  or  perhaps 
V.n.  C.  has  set  her  heart  upon  a  pair  of  grey 
pontes,  because  her  bosom-friend,  Mrs.  D., 
has  Just  started  a  pair  of  baysi  Or  again, 
the  following  cnrtaln-lccturo  awaits  some 
unhappy  ftther,  already  taxed  beyond  his 
plowen  of  finding  funds :— *'  My  dear,  do 

you  know  that  Mrs. has  Just  sent  both 

her  daughters  to  Madame for  a  year?  " 

**-No,  my  ioye,  I  was  not  aware  of  IL" 
**  WelU  Geori^  don't  you  think  that  Emily 
and  Laura  ought  to  have  the  same  advan- 
tkgcs,  or  thdy  will  appear  awkward  when 
they  con^e  out,  which  you  know  will  be 
about 'the  same  time?"  ''But,  my  dear 
Eliza,  what  an  enormous  bill  1  slmll  have 
to  pay!  '*  **0h,  George,  how  can  you  con- 
aider  such  a  trtrie,  when  your  daughters' 
woUkre  and  Aiture  station  are  at  suke? 
Besides,  it  is  only  for  a  year."  And  so  the' 
poor  father  is  led  on  to  enter  upon  an 
annual  expenditure  of  some  hundreds,  for 
the  mother  has  onttrely  omitted  to  state 
that  she  intends  them  to  remain  two  ^ears 
instead  of  one^  and  then  to  bn  succeeded  by 
the  next  batch  of  girls.  It  is  the  vice  of  the 
present  day.  In  all  out  the  highest  classes 
tar  each  to  try  to  tread  upon  the  heels  of 
the  class  above  it  Every  one  wishes  to  be 
thought  a  step  above  his  or  her  real  position ; 
and  thus  the  maid  dresses  to  imitate  her 
mistreaa,  and  the  latter  appears  in  the  streets 
in  a  costume  fitted  only  fbr  the  carriage. 
^  Ko  one  will  contend  thai  we  art  batter  or 


happier  for  this  excess  of  emulation ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  leads  to  envyings. 
Jealousy,  hatred,  backbitinga.  slanders,  and 
a  host  of  smaller  dofccta.  Not  the  least  of 
these  is  a  want  of  mutual  co-operation  and 
confidence  between  husband  and  wife,  by 
which  a  separate  kind  of  interest  Is  held  by 
each,  and  a  constant  state  of  war  is  main- 
tained, either  of  oflfenoe  or  defence.  Instead 
of  that  oommunlty  of  goods  and  of  interest 
which  are  so  essential  to  happiness  in 
marriage,  there  is  a  constant  suspiciou,  on 
the  one  side,  of  being  *'  robbed ;  *'  and  on 
the  other,  there  is  a  perpetual  feeling  that 
she  is  not  (nmished  with  as  many  luxuries 
as  her  neighbours,  Mrs.  A.,  Mrs.  ii.,  aud 
Mn.G. 

SXCT.  8.— NSCESBITT  FOft  AH  Ea«LT  VBXC' 
TICK  OV  EOOIIOlfX. 

8.  Economy  is  not  only  necessary  to  the 
weU-bolng  aud  comfort  of  every  family  a»  a 
whole,  but  it  is  also  desirable,  by  way  of 
example  to  its  individual  members,  who 
can  never  acquire  its  Udbits  so  wcU  as  in 
eariy  life.    Why  is  it  that  large  families  do 
better  in  life  than  small  ones?    tihnply, 
bocause  they  have  been  obliged  to  practiae 
solf-donial  and  economy  iVom  thctr  earttest 
years,  and  are  able  to  carry  <Hit  in  oiler-lift, 
without  trouble,  the  precepts  which  havo 
been  always  instilled  iuto  them.    The  Irish- 
man raised  upon  potatoes  and  buttermilk, 
and  the  Scotchman  upon  oatmeal-porridge, 
will  always  thrive  upon  and  crdoy  these 
articles  of  diet,  which,  to  an  English  stomach, 
are  somewhat  of  the  coarsest.    And  so  it  is 
with  other,  tliough  less  striking  examples. 
yiany  children  are  brought  up  without  the 
power  of  refiialug  tliem  anything  which 
tickles  their  tkncles ;  and  the  oonaequenoe 
is,  that  when  providing  for  their  own  tables, 
they  must  have  peas  at  ten  ahlllings  a 
quart,  anil  peaches  at  five  shillings  a^pieoeu 
Now,  it  is  Just  this  craving  after  delicacies 
that  makes  the  groat  dllTerence,  on  the  tnak 
side,  between  a  large  and  a  small  outlay ; 
and  when  it  is  present  to  any  extent,  no 
mlstresa,  let  her  be  ever  so  good  a  manager, 
can  gnitlQr  it,  day  after  day,  without  tn. 
enormous  increase  in  the  weekly  bills.    It 
is  true,  that  she  will  bo  able  to  do  muc4i 
towards  hidulging  her  husband's  wishes  at 
a  triHlftg  increase  of  cost ;  but  if  he  Is  very 
exig^aiUy  she  tmut  make  great  inroada  on 
his  pnrso. '  Bat,  in  addition.  If  she  is  a  bad 
ru^nas^,  arid  bai  not  learnt  her  part  early 
in  Ih'e,  she  will,  at  all  events,  have  hard 
work  to  make  up,  by  dearly-bought  exp^ 
rienoe,  fbr  her  mother's  neglect,  and  tt^ 
quently  will  give  up  in  despair,  even  if  sbe 
has  the  will  to  learn,  whldi  is  too  oftea 
absent    Ko  more  valuable  lesson  cau  im 
hiatilled  Into  the  yoong  by  their  pArenta, 


EXTLAKATIOir  OF  THE  PLAN  ADOPTED. 


Hum  Uiii  Monooiy  «f  money  or  of  noncy*! 
wacth,  reqairlDf  as  it  does,  at  tluU  age, 
dMI^  a  eoDinil  over  the  stroogMt  appetite 
JVC  defdopeO,  but  wbieh  la  actlre  enonitli 
totax  tfafl  powera  of  the  child  as  greatty  aa 
one  Important  temptatioaa  hi  aftcr-ilte. 
II  to  these  leaaona  In  both  sexca  are  added 
praeftloal  esamplea  of  the  me  aud  aboae  of 
DMm^,  and  of  ila  power  of  promoting  our 
happkieas  in  thii  world,  <Mr  of  caaslng  end- 
JcM  Biici7,  there  will  aehtorn  be  aaty  ocoa- 
Hon  tv  that  domaatte  diacord  which  la  now 
eof^tcD 


mm  o»  MjuRxi  amd 


4.  In  order  to  practiae  domeatic  economy 
wuh  effect,  aaveni  thing*  are  eaaentlally 
mrinaiy.  in  the  fliat  place,  a  «ettJed 
outlay  sbooU  be  fixed  npon  as  the  oatside 
Mm  to  be  expended  during  the  next  year. 
Itoomdly,  this  sum  should  be  paid  orer  to 
the  managing  party  In  weekly  or  monthly 
hMalments  pwKtualip.  Thirdly,  regular 
aoeomin  sboald  be  kept,  and  an  exact  eatl- 
male  shoold  be  aiade,  of  erery  item  of 
cxptDditnre  Ibr  the  current  year.  Fourthly, 
each  partner  alwmld  bo  made  acquainted 
with  the  neoeaaaiT  oatlay  required  in  thoae 
bnacfaa  undertaken  by  the  other.  Thua, 
aippoee  the  hnalwnd  manages  the  rent  and 
taxes,  the  cellar,  the  suble,  tbe  coal  depart- 
VMat,  and  the  garden,  whilst  the  wife  takea 
tile  remaining  Items ;  then  let  eadi  explain 
to  the  other  what  will  be  the  proposed 
Mttlay,  and  let  them  both  endeavour  to 
keep  within  their  estlmatea.  And  this 
dMMid  he  done,  not  with  -a  Tlew  of  saying 
t»  other  little  extraTagancea,  but  Ibr  the 
aske  of  tlie  principle  inrolyed,  and  in  order 
tp  please  one  another.  It  la  not  by  the  mere 
siffnglhat  a  home  Is  made  comfortable, 
tat  by  making  the  most  of  erery  thing,  and 
kaeiibig  aa  good  a  table  aa  the  outlay  is 
cipobia  of  affording.  Between  the  two 
eurenies  of  pinching  economy  and  extra- 
Tfigaaoe,  there  Is  a  difference  of  70  per  cenL 
la  money,  thoagh  perhaps  not  much  In 
eonlort  and  bappinees,  the  one  being  almost 
ai  Bilserable  as  tbe  other.  A  well-ordered 
EacJish  houaeiiold  affonto  Just  the  happy 
aieSQam  between  the  two.  In  it  eyery  real 
vaat  b  qoietty  and  regularly  supplied  at 
Ike  dkeapcst  poealble  rate  consistent  with 
food  quality,  wlillat  the  coufldence  of  every 
■cmbcrls  given  to  all  the  others,  because 
•ach  Is  convinced  that  It  will  not  be  abused. 
Wlihoat  a  knowledge  of  the  power  of 
launey  when  economically  expended,  this 
eeafldence  is  never  felt,  and  therelbre  It 
kehove:,  every  <">*  "^^ho  Is  dependant  upon 
stfaer  memtwra  of  a  boosehold,  to  arrive  at 
atcrtala  tlieoretlcal  amount  of  it,  though 
ke  mMf  not  z«quire  actaal|y  to  put  it  In 


praotioa.  Ignorance  Is  a  constant  source  of 
suspicion,  and  this  we  know  to  be  the  bane 
of  domestic  peac&  Within  my  own  sphere 
of  observation.  I  have  known  numberlesa 
Instances  In  which  young  married  couples 
have  either  been  deceived,  or  fiuidod  that 
they  were  so,  by  thdr  second  selves,  solely 
because  they  had  no  reliable  means  of 
information  upon  the  necessary  worth  of 
articles  wlUch  were  certain^  wanted  in 
some  shape.  Thus,  a  young  man  with  a 
small  income,  six  months  after  marriage.  Is 
asked  for  some  article  of  dress,  of  which  he 
knows  nothing  as  to  price,  and  either  lie 
Indulges  his  wife  when  he  ought  not,  or 
else  (tenles  her  when  he  ought  to  give  her 
what  she  requires.  The  same  remarie  applies 
to  articles  oi'  domestic  use,  in  which  veiy 
often  tliere  Is  a  material  difference  in  the 
cost,  and  a  discussion  upon  which  leads  to 
bickerings  and  differences,  depending  solely 
upon  the  iKUoranoe  of  one  party  or  botn. 
My  object,  therefore,  in  the  ioilowlng  pa^es, 
is  to  afford  such  hif'ormatlon  to  those  who 
are  desirous  of  it,  as  shall  enable  them  eltlier 
practically  to  carry  out  the  various  items  of 
household  expenditure,  or  theoretically  to 
enter  upon  a  discnssion  of  their  respective 
merits  and  demerits,  their  cost,  and  their 
appllcotion  to  the  various  wants  of  th«i 
lamily. 

SaCT.  fi.-.EXFLA]f  ATKW  OV  TUB  PLAK 
ASOPTKn. 

&  In  the  following  plan,  it  is  assumed 
that  a  flxed  sum,  vaiying  ttom  £100  to  XIOOO 
a-year,  is  to  be  laid  out  in  certain  items  ol^ 
expcndliure,  comprehended  under  th^  foi- 
lowing  heads:— 1st,  the  house;  2hd,  the 
fhmlture;  Srd,  the  servanU;  4th,  proyi- 
sions;  5th,  maintenanoe  in  healtli;  6tli, 
management  of  the  sick-room;  7th,  social 
duties ;  aud  8th,  carriages  and  horses.  This 
sum  Is  irrespective  of  all  laying  by,  and 
of  the  items  merely  for  edncatiou.  It  is 
usual  among  prudent  men  to  set  aside  one- 
third  of  their  bioomes  lor  this  purpose, 
which  is  either  Invested  hi  lire  assumnoe, 
or  in  other  modes  which  may  seem  more 
advantageous.  In  some  cases  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  this,  but  these  are  the  excep- 
tions; and,  as  a  rule,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  one>thlrd  is  set  apart  for  these  purposes. 
Whenever,  therefore,  m  the  following  pages, 
allusion  is  made  to  the  expenditure,  it  must 
be  understood  that  it  is  meant  tiiat  this  shall 
not  include  anything  more  than  is  compre- 
hended under  the  above-mentioned  heads. 
No  question,  therefore,  connected  with  tbe 
education  of  children  beyond  the  nursery  or 
with  the  investment  of  money  will  be  here 
consklered,  tiiese  being  found  to  embrace 
such  wide  flelds  of  invesUgation,  as  to  ex- 
chtda  them  f roin  the  limits  ol  the  following 
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With  rofrard  to  the  rmnge  of  ezpen- 
ditare  from  XlOO  to  £1000,  there  Is  obvtoaaly 
a  wide  dlflbrenceln  the  eetabUshmentt  re- 
quired; but  itUl  the  tune  prindplee  which 
ore  applicable  to  the  one  extreme  are 
neeftil  in  the  other;  and  thoagh  the  htgheet 
■um  affordi  nmnerona  luxariea  which  are 
denied  to  the  other,  etlll  the  lowest  will 
enable  its  poweesor  to  afford  hlmeelf  the 
actual  neoeasartce  of  Itfh,  with  a  moderate 
•hare  ofcomfbrt.  If  It  i«  managed  by  a  good 
honeekeeper,  to  whom  It  la  also  punctually 
paid.  It  Is  obvfousij  Impoflslble  to  allude 
to  all  the  various  Incomes  between  these  two 
points;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  oonflne 
all  remaiks  to  the  four  sums  of  £100,  £850, 
£500,  and  £100&  It  should  always  be  re- 
membered, that  a  fkmtly  accustomed  to 
good  management  will  do  better  upon  £M0 
a-year  tlian  another,  differently  brought 
np,  will  upon  £1000.  I  do  not  mean  to  saj 


that  they  will  make  the  same  display,  or 
command  the  same  luxuries;  but  they 
will  be  free  from  debt,  and  happy  among 
themselves.  The  great  secret  in  all  cases 
Is  to  avoid  buying  what  Is  not  vranted,  and 
also  to  steer  clear  of  all  fimdes  ftir  those 
things  which  are  dUficult  to  obtain,  when 
the  fancy  Is  founded  upon  she  dlllleulty 
alonei  It  often  Is  the  case,  that  dear  thlnga 
are  really  the  cheapest  In  the  end,  and  sudi 
ought  to  be  selected ;  but,  at  the  sanie  time, 
cheap  ones  should  not  bo  releeted  simply 
because  they  are  cheap.  The  really  good 
manager  oounts  the  cost  of  eveiything,  end 
Is  able  to  weigh  the  value  of  each,  as  com- 
pared with  Its  price.  Absurd  pr^udlces  and 
fondness  Ibr  novelty  are  alike  to  be  depre- 
cated ;  whilst  the  happy  medium  between 
the  two  affords  the  position  which  enables 
the  possessor  to  arrive  at  all  that  eoomyny 
is  callable  of  achieving. 
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THE  HOUSE,  AND   ITS   ACCESSORIES. 


CHAP.  L 
MODES  OF  FKOCCBINO  A  HOUSE. 

BGcrr.  L— Bt  PuscHABX. 

L  "Fools  boUd  lioiueB  for  wise  men  to 
live  In,"  Is  aa  old  and  generally  a  trae 
adage,  which  ereiy  one  should  b«ar  In 
mind  in  looking  out  for  a  house.  Ho  one 
mmld  -vrillingly  incur  the  risk,  trouble,  and 
expense  of  building.  If  he  could  possibly  buy 
what  lie  wants  ready  to  his  hand.  The 
eoonomlst,  therefore,  who  has  the  command 
of  money,  a»d  is  likdy  to  remain  stationary^ 
will  do  well  to  look  out  for  a  suitable 
residence ;  and  if  be  can  meet  with  one,  he 
ibay  expect  to  save  the  difference  between 
the  current  rate  of  Interest  for  bis  money 
end  that  which  freehold  houses  on  the 
atenge  piyr,  which  is  generally  flrom  6  to 
M  per  cenL  He  will  often  be  able  to  meet 
with  long-leasehold  houses,  which  will  give 
kim  a  much  better  interest;  but  here  he 
Blast  oondider  that  he  is  sinking  capital, 
sad  he  must  therefore  put  by  a  certabi  sum 
yearly,  to  repay  it  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
Bat  if  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  thbi.  and 
*oa  il^  or  if  he  calculates  it  as  a  part  of  his 
rent,  he  will  often  be  enabled  to  get  a 
leasehold  house  for  a  much  lower  sura,  in 
proportton,  than  he  would  have  to  pay  lor  a 
tRebold.  There  is  a  very  proper  prejudice 
tx  Alls  Utter  tenure,  which  always  makes 
acoiisklerable  difference  In  the  value  to  sell, 
but  which  docs  not  alwaj's  apply  to  the 
pvrchaser  of  houae-property  for  the  purpose 
of  liTingin  it,  unless  he  contemplates  either 
adion  residence  there,  or  the  probability  of 
nqoiring  an  increase  to  its  slxe.  In  spite, 
bowever,  of  the  superior  comparative  elicap- 
nesB  of  leasehold  and  copyhold  house-pro- 
perty, it  con  scarcely  be  recommended  in 
preference  to  freehold,  because  in  case  of 
death,  or  of  change  of  circumstances,  to 
vbidi  all  are  Uoiile,  ft  Is  so  much  more 
diflknlt  to  dispose  of.  The  purchaser  is, 
tb«r«rore,  strongly  recommended  to  look 
<Mtt  tor  a  freehold  property.  If  be  can  meet 
^Hh  one ;  and  falling  this,  to  endeavour  to 
meet  with  along  lease  of  70, 80.  or  90  years, 
tt  a  fixed  gronnd-rent,  which  is  really 
sloMMt  as  good.  All  leases  with  uncertain 
tnes  are  to  be  avoidcfd,  and  are  only  adapted 
to  the  specolator  and  to  the  man  who, 
being  connected  wtth  the  law,  can  transact 
its  bnslooss  withoafc  those  heavy  fees  which 
ne  faKoned  wlienever  Deans  and  Chapters, 
OTother  stmllar  bo(B«a,  ore  to  be  dealt  wltiL 

T^TBS  VaUTB  BBQC1.aTBD  BTTkMUBS  iJn> 
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ports  or  Great  Britain  fluctuates  vnry 
considerably  in  value,  depending  gro:itly 
upon  the  stability  of  the  district,  and  the 
price  of  material  and  labour.  The  fonncr, 
however,  is  the  main  element  in  the  calcu- 
lation, because  the  value  of  materials  con 
always  be  known,  but  the  stability  can  only 
be  guessed  at  Thus,  in  a  steadily  ostabllshed 
neighbourhood,  a  builder  calculates  that  his 
investment  is  worth  90  or  22  years'  jMirchase, 
while  In  a  mushroom  watering-place,  which 
is  dependant  upon  fashion,  he  will  not  like 
to  s|>eculate  without  calculating  upon  turn- 
ing his  money  round  in  less  than  half  that 
Ume.  This  is  the  reason  why  rents  are  so 
high  in  the  latter  class  of  places,  inasmuch 
aslt  is  a  perlbct  lottery  whether  they  will  pay 
any  at  all  at  the  end  of  half  a  dozen  years, 
although  now  they  may  be  crowded  to  tlie 
utmost  These  points  therefore  being  taken 
hitothe  account,  the  Intended  purcliaser  will 
be  easily  able  to  calculate  whether  what  he 
is  looking  at  is  cheap  or  dear;  but  he  should 
always  ascertain  really  what  the  house  is 
worth  to  rent,  what  state  of  repair  it  is  in, 
and  what  Is  the  prospect  of  its  continuing  to 
let,  If  he  should  wish  to  give  it  up.  In  these 
several  points  he  must  be  guided  by  the 
advice  which  he  receives  fVom  competent 
persons,  unless  ho  Is  himself  able  to  Judge; 
but  in  most  cases  he  will  find  it  to  his 
advantage  to  apply  to  a  respectable  surveyor 
who  wUl  look  over  the  premises,  and  give 
him  his  opfnloiL 

8.  The  Expknsss  or  Cokvetamcb  form 
rather  an  important  item  hi  the  consider- 
ation of  the  value  of  house-property  to  an 
intended  occuoier.  They  should  therefore 
in  all  cases  be  set  down  in  the  calculation ; 
and  1  believe  they  may  be  estimated  suffl- 
clently  for  the  present  purpose  at  about 
three  per  cent,  supposing  the  whole  value 
on  the  average  to  bo  about  £l(ioo,  and  the 
tenure  to  bo  flreehold.  In  some  cases  I 
have  known  fbom  40  to  50  per  cent  on  the 
purchase-money  paid  for  the  conveyance, 
but  these  were  only  In  cases  where  the 
property  was  small— that  Is,  not  exceeding 
£100  or  xaoo  hi  value.  The  expense  for  lease- 
holds Is  not  nearly  so  heavy.  This  is  of 
course  only  an  approximation,  but  it  may 
serve  as  a  guide,  however  slight  In  all 
cases  the  whole  legal  business  must  be 
conducted  by  a  eoUcltor;  and  great  cars 
should  be  exercised  In  his  selection. 

8ic&  S.— Bt  Bemtuio. 

9.  Every  one  who  has  the  commend  of 
nxMMgr,  has  naturally  enough  a  pleasure  tn 
UTlng  In  a  bouse  of  his  own,  because  bo 
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of  tbe  risk  and  Inoonveaienoe  which  too 
often  attend  apon  IL   The  flnt  Rreat  error 
CQiMlsta  In  beflflnnlnx  too  soon.   Every  plan 
should  be  ailly  matured  and  weighed,  before 
a  sliiiele  day's  work  should  be  done.   The 
proprietor  should  first  make  himself  master 
of  every  detail  as  to  prices  of  materials,  by 
personal  application  at  timber-merchants', 
brick-yards,  sione-qnarriei,  lime-kilns.  &c. 
He  may  then  ascertain  the  price  of  labour 
In  each  department,  and  of  dellverinir  tbe 
articles  at  the  intended  site,  after  which 
It  is  time  for  him  to  bCRin  to  decide  upon 
his  plan.    The  reason  for  this  mode  of 
proceeding  is,   that  when  money  is  an 
object  of  great   consideration,   the  com- 
parative price  of  materials,  and  of  haoling 
them  to  the  spot,  will  often  gnlde  to  the 
choice  of  plan.    Thus,  in  some  situations 
freestone  is  cheap  and  brick  dear,  while 
Sn  others,  stone  may  be  very  expensive  and 
brick  either  cheap  or  easily  made  on  the 
ground,  in  consequence  of  the  soil  being  a 
day  fit  for  the  purpose  Now,  in  proportion 
■a  the  one  material  is  better  ad4)ted  than 
tbe  other  to  a  particular  style,  so  should  tliat 
Qtyle  be  selected  when  the  material  suited 
to  it  is  the  cheapest  The  choice  of  plan, 
however,  depends  upon  still  mora  varying 
considerations,  and  It  Is  one  which  calls  for 
great  Judgment  and  firmness  on  the  part  of 
the  mastcr-nilnd.  Where  there  is  a  family, 
each  member  will  be  sure  to  call  out  loudly 
Ibr  a  pet  project;  and  If  all  are  gratified,  the 
sum  total  would  generally  exceed  the  limits 
act  by  the  paternal  wllL     The  difficulty, 
therefbre.  consists  in  trying  to  gratify  all  In 
part,  and  it  Is  no  flight  task  to  do  this.   One 
member  will  demand  hl?h  rooms;  ^mother 
^111  be  imperative  In  the  matter  of  a  good- 
4lrod  room,  fit  for  dancing;  whilst  a  third 
will  want  plenty  of  snug  comers  fbr  a  quiet 
goe«ip  or  flirtation.    The  master  who  tries 
to  please  all.  will  try  in  vain,  and  he  will 
find  this  only  the  beginning  of  his  dlfllcul- 
tie&    But  suppose  this  matter  settled,  he 
has  next  to  consider  how  he  shall  cany  out 
his  plan— whether  he  shall  employ  an  archi- 
tect, or  build  In  his  own  w«y ;  and  this  must 
be  the  subject  of  a  distinct  investigaiion. 
But  in  any  case,  he  mast  make  up  his  mind 
to  be  firm  in  the  matter  of  outlay.  If  it  is  a 
subject  of  itiipurtance  to  him ;  and  if  not, 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  ibr  him  to  troutile 
himself  with  these  remarks. 

SI.  ABCRrnKm' AMD  BuiLDeas' Bills  are 
•o  often  sore  subjects  In  faniUios,  that  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  to  enter  hero  a  little  in 
detail  into  a  consideration  of  tlie  prindples 
upon  which  they  conduct  their  business. 
The  former  profisss  to  draw  the  plans,  and 
superintend  the  building  of  hoiues,  for  five 
per  cent  upon  the  outlay,  which  in  a  large 
•calA  Is  very  good  pay;  bat  lu  the  case  of  a 


house  which  ought  to  cost  let  us  ssy  XIOOQ, 
the  trouble  of  drawing  plans,  and  of-pro- 
perly  superintending  the  execution  of  tbo 
work,  is  nearly  as  great  as  in  a  large  public 
building,  and  would  never   be  property 
remunerated  by  the  payment  of  £50.   Tlie 
consequence  is,  either  tlut  the  architect 
neglects  his  du^  of  superintendence,  or 
else  he  pays  himself  in  other  ways,  such  as 
increasing  the  expenditure,  or  receiving  an 
extra  per  centage  from  tlie  builder.    Both 
of  these  practices  are  so  common,  as  to  be 
tiio  rule  rather  than  the  exception;  thoutth 
I  hare  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  gentle 
men  in  the  prolbssiou  whose  business  is  of 
so  high  a  character,  as  to  set  them  above 
the  temptation  to  which  othen  are  subject 
It  must  however,  be  remembered,  tliat 
their  hands  are  generally  lied  up  In  house- 
building, by  the  whims  and  crotchets  of 
their  employers,  and  that  their  taste  is  often 
so  shooked,  that  they  are  tempted  to  re- 
venge, by  dipping  into  the  pockets  of  those 
who  will  not  submit  to  the  dicutiv  of  their 
better  tastes.   This,  however,  although  It 
may  cxcum  their  practices  in  some  me»> 
euro,  is  yet  a  very  lame  apology ;  and  tbe 
profession  are  bound  to  purge  themselves 
from  the  practice,  by  adopting  a  dllTerenc 
course.    Whenever  taste  is  an  object  which 
can  be  graUfled  with  propriety,  an  architect 
ought  to  be  consulted  before  tlmwing  the 
plans:  but  It  by  no  means  fbllows  that  be 
should  do  more  than  this.    If  the  proprietor 
will  only  set  before  him  what  he  wants 
clearly  and  plainly,   a  properly  qualified 
architect  ought  always  to  be  able  to  drew  a 
plan  suited  to  his  views  and  to  his  purse. 
The  ditnculty  generally  lies  in  persuading 
the  architect  to   count  the  cost   partly 
because  he  benefits  by  an  increased  expen- 
diture, and  partly  for  the  sake  of  gratiiylng 
his  taste  for  what  he  tiilnks  the  bcautlftiL 
The  latter  is  a  motive  which  we  can  hsrdly 
blame ;  yet  there  can  be  no  duubt  that  laa 
has  no  right  to  indulge  in  expensive  oma* 
mentation,  when  he  knows  it  is  contraiy  to 
tlie  wishes  and  means  of  his  employer.  For 
this  plan  and  specification  the  architect 
ought  to  t>e  properly  paid;  and  no  ono 
should  grumble  at  his  demanding  such  « 
sum  as  is  commensurate  with  his  previous 
outlay  in  education,  and  with  his  skiU  In 
designing.    But  beyond  this,  he  ought  not 
to  be  charged  with  the  worit  which  ahoold 
now  either  be  scperintcndod  by  the  owner 
or  by  a  clerk  of  the  works.    It  most  be 
remembered  that  an  architect  is  generally 
educated  at  an  expense  vaiying  (torn  jUOO 
to  £9000  or  £3000.    How,  then,  can  he  be 
expected  to  dxXtil  an  ofBce  which  a  dcrk  oi 
ths  works,  at  a  saiaiy  of  two  or  three 
pounds  a-week,  will  give  his  whole  time  to ; 
and  not  only  ttiati  but  is  really  much  boUM 
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fitted  for  It  by  practinl  experience.   It  is 
not  an  oocaskmal  Inspeetlon  whlcb  wfll  pre- 
vent ftand  In  the  use  of  Improper  materials. 
Irk  a  constant  and  careflil  sopervlslou  only ; 
and  benoe,  with  all  his  care  tai  looking  oTer 
a  bouse  once  a  veek  or  (brtnlght  daring  the 
bofldtag.  an  architect  will  be  liable  to  para 
over  delects.    I  am  quite  satisfied  tbat  the 
frofesslon  would  gain  In  pnbUc  estimation 
and  support,  if  tbey  woald  adopt  this  plan, 
and  that  hundreds  of  men  who  now  do  not 
fuj  Ibr  the  rent  of  their  chambers  would 
be  employed  in  drawing  plans  and  speclfl- 
eaUotts,  If  they  would  afterwards  giro  up 
the  soperlntendanoe  to  other  bands.    At 
present  It  is  difficult  to  do  this ;  if  the  plan 
is  drawn,  tlie  designer  persuades  the  owner 
that  no  on«  elae  can  cany  out  his  views; 
and  too  olteen  this  la  the  case,  ft>r  numberless 
ittstanees  oocnr  where  the  original  plan 
nqotrsa  modlflcation  ftom  some  radical 
defect.   Bnt  If  architects  were  more  often 
employed  in  this  description  of  work,  they 
would  succeed  better  than  tbey  now  often 
do.  and  would   not  then  design  houses 
wttbont  staircues,  as  the  standing  Joke 
sSeges  against  one  of  the  calling; 

ft  A  Ctzsx  or  TBx  Works  is  simply  a 
ptaetical  man,  who  not  only  understands  the 
nature  of  work  of  all  kinds  thoroughly,  bnt 
can.  calculate  qnantttiea,  set  out  plsns,  and 
keep  accounts  noearately.  He  sboold  of 
oonne  be  honest  and  steady;  and  he  should 
bs  able  to  manage  and  control  the  Jouniey- 
neaatworlc,  iftbe  house  is  to  be  built  by  the 
proprietor,  withoot  the  intervention  of  a 
■Bster-bnUder.  In  the  case  of  the  raaploy- 
Mnt  of  this  last  person,  the  derii  of  the 
ivorks  is  his  servant,  and  Itamlahes  the 
dsalls  of  the  plans  as  they  are  wanted,  and 
■es  that  fhey  are  properly  carried  out.  But 
ki  houses  of  a  sixe  salted  to  the  incomes 
which  demand  oeoaooiy,  and  which  I  have 
hdied  tai  this  book  to  £1000  a-year,  a 
dak  of  the  wwka  will  pay  for  his  aalaiy 
vhen  he  is  employed  by  the  owner  himself 
tosapettntendannmber  of  Joomeymenwho 
•re  sngaced  eitber  by  day  or  piece-work, 
dependent  of  a  mastep4Hi!lder;  and  sneh 
Ib^eve  to  be  the  best  mode  of  proceeding, 
•i  I  shsll  codeatvoar  to  explain  la  a  flxtare 


ft  Kasna-aoiunH  areemplogred  ettber 
19' «BBtract,  in  wliMk  case  they  require  a  de- 
^■i«d  apedfleatioa,  nswdly  drawn  oat  hy  aa 
■Rtttect,  or  else  Umj  undertake  to  build, 
chaigfaig  Ibr  mafeilala  and  day-laboar,  to 
ths  net  cost  of  which  th^  proftas  to  add 
eat.;  or  laist^,  tbeyi^iarge 
is   oailsd    **BM«aire  and  Tahw^** 


estimated  at  prices  published  annually  in 
certain  prut  Itooki,  which  are  always  the 
top  prices  of  the  respective  periods  In  tlie 
lx>ndon  markeL    Now,  as  labour  Is  80  per 
cent^  and  moiit  materials  are  from  10  to  90 
per  cent,  higher  there  than  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  it  Is  absurd  to  allow  of  such 
a  scale  of  prices  being  charged  out  ot  Lon- 
don; yet  this  Is  often  done  from  the  flnu, 
and  still  oftener  as  the  sole  mode  of  tennl- 
nating  a  dispute.    The  higher  branches  of 
the  art  of  building  demand  a  long  experience 
and  great  aptitude  for  mathematical  calcu- 
lation, as  well  as  promptitude  in  devising 
expedients  to  meet  the  constantly  occurring 
accidents  to  which  eren  the  best  schemes 
are  liable.  But  In  every-day  house  building 
nothing  of  thU  high  order  of  science  is 
required,  but  only  a  veiy  limited  knowledge 
of  mechanics.    Hence  it  Ibllows,  that  a 
master-builder  Is  by  no  means  requirc<l; 
and  if,  instead,  a  good  and  trastwortiiy 
clerk  of  the  works  can  be  obtained,  wlio 
will  not  mind  putting  his  hand  to  little  odd 
jobs,  he  will  save  some  hundreds  in  the 
outlay.    In  point  of  economy,  the  next  best 
plan  is  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  a 
respectable  builder,  taking  care  to  have  his 
workwell  supervised  either  by  the  architect 
or  by  the  o%nier,  ir  competent,  or  if  not,  by 
some  other  party  who  la.  As  I  have  already 
remarked,  there  is  too  often  an  understand- 
ing between  the  builder  and  the  architect, 
and  thereft>re  it  is  not  always  safe  to  trust 
to  the  supervision  of  the  latter ;  and  yet  in 
case  of  a  contract,  the  payment  myst  always 
be  subject  to  the  approval  and  order  of 
some  third  party,  and  there  is  no  one  else 
who  can  be  fixed  upon  to  the  satisfactlou 
of  the  builder.   The  system  of  coutrsot, 
therefore,  neoessitatea  the  employment  o^ 
both  the  one  and  the  other ;  and,  as  is  to  be 
expected,  it  lUls  to  give  satisfkclion  on  the 
small  scale,  althougb  hi  large  public  build- 
ings it  m^y  answer  well  enough.   In  them 
the  reputation  of  the  architect  is  at  stake; 
and  he  is  bound  to  attend  to  his  duties,  and 
\a  ihct  he  generally  does. 

M.  The  Pkigu  of  the  materials  given  in 
the  next  chapter  are  calculated  trom  lists 
given  by  highly  respectable  timber,  slate, 
and  atmie  mercliants,  Ac.,  as  those  at  which 
they  iVimiah  private  customers  wltli  such 
quantities  as  are  required  in  wdinary  house 
building.  Large  and  regular  consumers, 
sach  as  the  proprietors  of  extensive  estates, 
builders,  Ac,  are  auppUed  •.%  from  5  to  10  per 
cent  cheaper.  In  many  cases  a  discount  Is 
taken  off  for  oaah,  varying  from  Si  to  35  i>er 
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Sect,  l— QiTAaftiED  Sroiiu 

SS.  Qaarrled  stones  are  those  fband  In  a 
luttoral  state  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as 
distlngulshod  (W>ni  the  artificial  substitutes 
for  them  which  man  fonns  in  situations 
where  nature  refuses  to  display  the  former 
uaemi  material  In  many  extenstre  day 
districts  no  stone  is  found,  and  building  of 
any  nrtaterlal  but  wood  is  almost  impossible 
without  the  aid  of  the  brlckmaXer,  who 
fiuhlons  and  burns  the  clay  Into  a  kind  of 
artificial  stone.  There  is  a  great  Tariety  of 
quarried  stones  used  in  Great  Britain,  con- 
slsiiugchielly  of  the  following :  l*U  marble; 
Snd,  granite  ;Srd,  oolitic  and  magiiesiaii  lime* 
atoues;  4th,  sandstone ;  Mb,  unhewn  roagb 
•tones  of  various  kinds,  including  flint 
stones,  and  used  in  what  are  called  rubble 
walls;  eth,  slate  of  various  thicknesses  and 
Qualities. 

90.  Mabblss  are  of  numberless  qualities 
and  colours,  varying  firem  the  pare  white  of 
Carrara  to  the  highly-coloured  serpentine 
and  black  and  gold.  For  our  present  pur- 
pose it  Is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to 
give  the  prices  of  those  which  are  suited  to 
the  only  part  of  domestic  reaidenoes  for 
which  this  material  is  employed  In  this 
ooantiy.  The  price  is  calculated  in  slabs  of 
one  Inch  thick,  at  per  foot  superficial ;  and 
1(  the  marble  is  required  thicker,  or  the 
reverse,  a  proportionate  increase  or  reduc- 
tion must  be  madOp 

Pkics  oy  BoroH-SAWir  Ma»wi.b  iir  ihb 
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27.  GRAKm  is  little  used  in  house-hnildlnf . 
It  is  obtained  ftom  qnarrfes  in  Comwidl, 
Devonshire,  and  Scotland,  the  price  varying 
according  to  the  locality.  In  London  the 
granite  Is  nearly  all  either  fWrni  the  Coml^h 
or  Aberdeen  quarries,  and  the  price  is  abont 
ftom  Ss.  to  4s.  per  fbot  cube;  depending 
upon  the  size  and  quality  of  the  stone. 
Paving-stones  of  granite  are  little  more 
than  half  this  priee. 

88.  OouTic  Stokes  consist  chiefly  of  the 
tlirce  following  varieties,  to  which  how- 
ever some  fbw  may  be  added,  but  whi<di 
are  only  used  in  very  limited  circles;  the 
tliree  are:  Portland,  Caen,  and  Bath  Stone^ 
Tlie  two  first  being  of  a  fine  texture,  and  a 
l«lo,  almost  white,  oolonr,  whilst  the  last 


nor  so  durable  as  the  first,  thougii  pcrtiaps 
superior  in  these  respects  to  the  second  All 
are  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  small 
shells  and  other  fossil  remains,  cemented  by 
carbonate  of  lime. 

Pbxcb  of  the  vaaiots  CoMitoxiat  Loo* 
STONES  P£K  Cubic  Foot. 
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▲t  tlM  Qoitny. 
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891  There  are  several  sandstones  used  in 
building  throughout  Great  Britain,  some  of 
which  are  veiy  durable,  whilst  othflrs  are 
as  quickly  perishable  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  The  red  sandstone  is  in  some  districts 
sold  at  SSL  per  ton  at  the  quarry,  and  very 
commonly  at  5s.  and  6s.  Grey  sandstones 
are  generally  harder,  and  sometimes  are  so 
much  so  as  to  be  fitted  fbr  steps  and  sIQa. 
The  following  ore  the  prices  in  the  London 
markets,  which  however  may  be  considered 
about  tlie  average  prices  for  stones,  of  a 
similar  quality,  at  any  distance  more  than 
80  or  ao  miles  from  the  quarry : 

Pbices  of  vakiocs  SASixnovna. 
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an  rHots  and  xongb  robble-ttone  are 
■eUom  uaed,  except  on  or  near  the  spot 
^rtwre  they  are  fi>and ;  and  there  they  may 
fieneraliy  be  obtalaed  Ibr  a  very  lo*^  sum, 
«a»gmir  perhaps  la.  per  cubic  yarO.  The 
oMillng  Is  the  chief  Jtem  in  aU  cases  of  this 
Buterial,  and  when  the  distance  U  consider- 
tble  It  brings  the  price  up  to  an  amoHnt 
vliich  fbrbids  its  use. 

31.  Slats  is  used  either  fin  slabs  of  one, 
t»^  or  three  taichcs  thick,  for  the  purpose  of 
^'Inf  or  Ibr  door-steps,  or  gaUerles  and 
taloonlea,  or  again  Ibr  fbnning  dstcnia. 
wTien  q)Ut  taito  tliin  Uyers  It  constitutes  the 
Vedesof  roofing  known  as"  slatesL"  The 
Jates  used  in  London  and  the  south  of 
uglaad  are  ahnost  all  brought  ttom  Ban- 
V3T,  In  CaenuuTonahire.  Lightness  Is  an 
«M«rtial  quality,  on  aoconnt  of  the  stress 
Jbkh  a  beaTv  aUte  throws  upon  the  roof; 
Bat  sponpness  is  cqofllly  to  bo  avoided, 
■^therefore  the  weight  of  a  shite  should 
•iwayg  be  calculated  ichen  soaJted  m  water^ 
*>f«  Uie  more  it  absorbs,  the  more  it  will 
*dgli  after  rain.  Those  are  the  best  which 
W  bsrl  and  rough,  and  ring  well  when 
nudi  with  a  light  tool ;  but  no  one  should 
Rjr  ilstes  without  some  slight  experience, 
*By  nnre  than  any  other  building  materials, 
u  calcuUtbig  the  quantities  required,  it  is 
^^^lou  tbat  the  smaller  the  size  of  the  slate, 
^  greater  number  will  be  required  to 
rt  square  of  roofln^. 

Pbcs  ot  Sultx  anD  Slatbsl 

1  -.-.  perfcot  nper. 

i  SWs  Slabs  (self-ikoed\  n.  ^  *  ^  ,^ 
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Seer.  &— AsTiFicuL  Bfonai 
81.  Bricks  are  the  most  common  sabsti- 
*Pt<g  fer  stone,  and  are  in  common  use 
wherever  brick-earth  can  be  procured  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  stone.  In  some  distrlcta 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  as  in  the  oolitic  for- 
nuKtlon  fbr  Instance,  where  stoue  is  used  aa 
the  common  farm-fence.  Bricks  are  mann- 
ibctured  by  tempering  the  day  by  meona 
of  a  pug-miH,  and  then  squeezing  it  hito  a 
mould ;  it  Is  afterwfuds  dried  tmd  burnt 
Tlieh:  goodness  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
tlie  clay  and  the  pcrfbctlon  of  the  work- 
manship. The  best  brick-earth  Is  a  claj-ey 
loam,  neither  containing  too  mucli  sand, 
which  would  cause  them  to  be  too  brittle, 
nor  too  much  clay,  wlilch  has  a  tendency  to 
shrink  and  crack  in  the  burning.  It  should 
be  dug  the  year  before  It  is  wanted  to  bo  made 
up,  in  order  that  all  vegetable  and  animal 
matter  contohied  to  Ii  may  be  given  off. 
It  is  usual  to  dig  it  in  the  autumn,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  till  the  spring,  subject  to 
the  action  of  the  ftost  and  rain.  In  the 
spring  it  Is  worked  up  by  the  mill,  and  Is 
then  moulded  either  by  the  hand  of  the 
brick-maker  or  the  brick-making  machine; 
after  which  It  is  dried  hi  the  air,  and  tlien 
burnt  hi -a  clamp  or  kUn. 

83.  Clakfs  are  most  commonly  uaed  near 
London,  and  are  of  an  oblong  fi^rm,  with 
the  worst  bricks  placed  at  the  bottom,  and, 
hence,  called  "place  bricka"     The  good 
bricks  are  then  ranged  tier  over  tier,  with  a 
layer  of  breeze  or  cinders  two  or  three 
Inches  thick  between  all  the  courses,  and 
tlie  whole  Is  covered  with  a  thicker  Htratura 
of  the  same  material     Against  one  side 
(usually  the  western)  a  flre-place  wltli  a 
flue  Is  built  and  this  fluo  branches  out  Into 
others  running  through  the  clamp,  and 
filled  with  coals  and  wood,  pocked  doscly 
with  breeze  hi  the  intervals.    In  tiiis  mode 
a  clamp  may  be  burnt  In  rather  less  than  a 
montiu    Kilng  are  in  use  In  the  Midland 
and  Northern  districts  of  England,   and 
generally  form  very  neariy  a  cube  of  18 
feet  on  every  side.     The   walls    Incline 
slightly  inwards,   and   are  from  H  to  18 
hiches  thick.    The  flre-pUce  Is  ranged  In 
arches  (either  three  or  four  In  number), 
with  spaces  open  at  the  top,  forming  a  kind 
of  open  net-work,  above  which  the  bricks 
are  piled  to  the  number  usually  of  20,000  at 
a  time.    At  first  the  mouth  of  the  fire-place 
Is  dosed  up  with  pieces  of  brick  and  wet 
cUiy,  which  arc  gnulually  removed  as  the 
fire  Increases.     Fuel  of  various  kinds  la 
used  in  dl/Terent  localities,  from  coal  to 
heath  and  brushwood,  and  the  time  varies 
fttnn  two  to  four  daya     The  price  fbr 
making  and  burning  is  aflTcctcd  consldep- 
ably  by  the  value  of  labour  and   ftteL 


^^        ^1^   0  if^^  • 
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BnUlOHT  PXFS& 

Mach .«   ».    l&lidperft. 

Bb»ml 

SJndt ^   ^   »  IS  eteb. 

4« 19       „ 

€^ tS        ^ 

f„ a<      n 

DouBLB  JcscnoocB. 
Mncb  Main  Tate  ^    -     1   8    6Mb. 
4„  n «0„ 

•      n  It  m«>m40  m 

M«  „ T0„ 

BOTOLB  Jcvcnoaa 
S-tadi^   ..    .^    ^   ^     IS    tiKta. 
4„ IS        „ 

«  „    -. so      „ 

»„ ss      „ 

M„ SS       „ 

1090  STPBOBS. 

S-fDcb  ^   ^    ^    ^   ^     S  S    eaeb. 

«„ SO        „ 

•  „     M.~M>*»*      TS        „ 

n  n MO      „ 

SUK  Tbafs. 

S-faieh ........    .~    ^     4  0  each. 

4„ 40       „ 

«« SO       „ 

f, TS        H 

11  „ ...    10    0        „ 

STPnoif  Tbahl 
S-bidi ......    ^   ..    ..     10    MdL 

8       W  «»  ...  ~.  .M  .M  SO  f, 

4„ SO        „ 

▼ater-doeet  pin  with  qrpbon,  Ss. 

V.  Patott  Ajctificial  STOXBsareemploysd 
Sir  Tartona  porposea  with  good  effect,  and 
bf  many  are  suppoaed  to  bo  more  dura- 
Ue  than  the  natand  atone.  When  used  ft>r 
onamental  work,  na,  for  inatance,  Gothic 
vlndowa,  Ac,  they  are  mnch  cheaper  than 
v«tked  itone;  bnt  aa  to  their  dorabillty, 
time  alone  can  eliow.  The  price  muit  de- 
pead  upon  pattern. 

toCE.  &— 3f  OBTAB.    PLASTEB,    STOOOO,  AMD 

stL  If  oitTAB  la  naed  Ibr  the  porpoae  of 
mtlnjf  hrtcka  and  atunea,  and  la  made  of 
SiBeaod  aand  in  varying  proporttona.  Lfane 
OQUiata  of  either  chalk  or  limestone  bunt 
In  aUhi  till  tlie  water  and  carbonic  acid  are 
Mven  off;  and  (he  lime  la  left  more  or  leaf 
9Ve,  Md  la  then  known  aa  *' quick  Ume." 
bi  tfaia  pmceaa  tlie  atone  loaea  about  one- 
Wir  it*  wd«|ht;  bnt  tlie  balk  varica  very 
tfch^y,  tm  tt  la  cspoaed  to  tho  air,  when 


it  ra-abaorba  carbonio  acid  and  water, 
cromblea  and  expands  to  doable  its  format 
balk,  and  la  called  "alack lime."  There  are 
namerooa  qaalitiea  met  with  throujrhoat 
England,  aome  of  which,  aa  tlie  Bristol 
lime,  are  of  a  pore  white,  whUe  otliers  ara 
blulah  or  brownish  in  ooloar;  but,  being  a 
bolky  article,  it  la  nsual  to  employ  the 
qnali^  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood, 
choosing,  of  coone,  the  best  within  reach. 
The  two  primary  varieties  ara  stone-Ume 
and  chalk-Ume. 

pRicB  ov  Ldie  or  Loonwir. 

Grey  lime,  lOs.  per  cable  yard,  or  X88  per 
80  yards. 

Chalk  lime,  88.  do.,  or  £S7  da 

Cartage,  la.  to  28.  per  yard,  according  to 
distance. 

In  the  midland  diatrtcta  lime  is  sold  l>y 
the  load,  or  by  the  ton,  varyhig  greatly  in 
price. 

88.  Sand,  A2a>  Qbavel  for  concrete,  aro 
met  with  in  most  parta  of  England ;  but 
sometimes  they  aro  very  scarce.  No  sea- 
shore sand  should  t>e  used  in  building,  aa, 
in  spite  of  all  waslilng,  it  will  retain  its 
salijie  qaalitiea  and  absorb  moisture.  Sanda 
free  from  clay  are  called  "sharp,"  and 
muke  vciy  strong,  good  mortar ;  when  the 
quantity  of  day  la  oousidemble  they 
requirb  waahing.  Tlio  price  of  sand  variea 
from  Sk  to  As.  per  cubic  yard.  In  ninny 
places  sand  may  be  got  on  the  premises  by 
slnkliig  a  pit 

40.  Haul,  used  in  plaster  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  parts  together,  is  sold  by 
the  pound ;  the  quantity  consumed  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  its  cost  an  important 
consideration,  but  the  price  varies  from  lOd. 
to  is.  4d.  per  lb.  in  different  localities. 

4I  PuiaTKR  OP  Paris,  which  is  calcined 
Rypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  enters  into 
the  coniposition  of  cornices  and  internal 
mouldings  of  all  kinds.    Wlicrcver,  also, 
wall  pUister  Is  required  to  set  rapidly,  a 
mlxtare  of  this  article  with  common  lime 
is  employed.    The  prices  are  aa  follows,  in 
the  London  market  :— 

s.  d. 
Plaster  (coarse),  per  cask  of  8  cwt  ...  13   0 
(flne),  „  „      ..  16   0 

(coarse),  per  saric  of  9  cwt  ...   9   8 
(flue),  „  „      ...  11    2 

(course),  per  flrUn  ...    ......8  8 

(tlue),  „        ...   4   6 


« 


t» 


48.  CEMEsns  of  varioos  kinds  are  cm- 
ployed  in  external  and  internal  house 
worlL  Roman  cement  is  made  in  and  near 
London,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
London  or  Porker  cement;  and  at  and 
near  Stourbridge,  called  the  Stourbridge 
Roman  cement.    The  London  variety  is 
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moch  darker  in  colour,  and  li  generally 
oonaldercd  aoperior  to  the  Stonxtnidge 
quality;  bat  the  latter  is  much  better 
Blade  now  than  formerlj,  while  the 
London  oeinent  la  said  to  liave  deteriorated 
in  itt  good  qnaliiiei.  Both  are  too  dark 
ft>r  oztemftl  work  without  colouring;  and 
henoe  there  have  been  fold  and  naed  of 
late  yoari  two  oementa— one  In  imitation 
of  Portland  stone,  and  the  other  of  Bath 
•tone,  and  called  after  tlie  reapectiTe 
native  stones.  All  are  mixed  in  use  with 
varying  proportions  of  sand.  Parian  cement 
is  still  whiter,  and  Is  intended  as  a  humble 
imitation  of  marble.  The  pxioes  are  as 
under,  in  London: 

CniBKT&  s.d. 

Koman  Cement,  per  caslc,  of  8  bushels  «  8 

Portland  Cement,  per  cask  of  4  bush.  8  8 

Bath  Cement,  per  cask  of  4  bushels ...  9  0 
Keeno'B  Patent  Marble  Cement,  per 

bushel 8  0 

Parian  Cement  (coarse)  per  bushel  ...  4  8 

„       „         (BUperflne)        „       ...  8  8 

Mastic,  per  cwL «  4  8 

Atkinson's  Cement,  per  bushel  .........  8  0 

48k  MoKTAB  Is  made  of  varying  proportions 
of  lime  and  sand,  depending  greatly  upon  the 
spedes  of  Ume  used.  The  average  propor- 
tion Is  as  1  of  lime  to  8  of  sand,  but  with 
many  kinds  l  to  4  is  a  still  bettor  and 
stronger  proportion.  Sometimes  cinders 
are  added  to  bicrease  tlie  hardness  or  give 
colour,  both  of  which  purposes  they  effect 
Common  mortar  is  made  as  follows:— A 
lied  of  sand  Is  first  made  by  heaping  it  up 
around  the  ^»aoe,  which  is  to  be  occupied 
by  the  mortJir.  In  this  area  tlie  quick  Ume 
Is  then  heaped,  and  water  thrown  over  it 
sufficient  to  Black  it;  after  tlils  enough 
sand  to  cover  all  up  is  tlirown  over  tlie 
surface,  and  the  whole  is  left  till  the  next 
day,  during  which  time  the  lime  becomes 
thorouglily  slacked.  The  next  operation 
consists  in  mixing  in  more  sand  and  water, 
which  is  done  by  the  labourer  usually  with 
his  shovel,  beating  it  over  again  and  again, 
until  the  whole  is  tliorouglily  Inoorporaiod. 
It  is  now  fit  for  use,  and  should  never  be 
laid  on  more  tlum  a  day  or  two  old,  if  It  is 
desired  to  set  strong,  and  to  adhere  firmly 
to  the  bricks.  The  contrary  opinion  is  very 
commonly  held,  but  it  Is  menUy  an  excuM 
for  laziness,  and  to  avoid  the  wasto  i%iiich 
occurs  when  mortar  long  mixed  is  rejected. 
I  am  qulto  satisfied  that  tlie  strengtli  of 
brick  walls  mahily  depends  upon  attention 
to  this  point  Sometimes  a  mortar  pug- 
mill  is  used  when  large  wort(s  are  in  hand, 
but  for  our  present  purpose  such  an 
a(\)vinct  is  not  needed,  or  oven  desirable, 
because  It  mixes  too  largo  a  quantity  at 
once. 


44.  CoNCKETE  consists  of  lime  and  gravU, 
mixed  as  flut  as  it  Is  used,  and  pourM  into 
the  trenches  cut  for  tiie  fonndatioos  firoin  a 
height  of  six  or  oifciit  foet  oaing  a  stage  Ar 
the  purpose.  It  aets  Into  an  uhifonn  scdld 
body,  wMch'  forms  an  excellent  fouudatton. 

4&  PIJWT9  fox  the  walls  requires  all  ttie 
lime  to  be  slaved  in  a  large  iron  flirwioe 
or  wooden  tub,  where  it  Is  mixed  with 
water,  till  it  assumes  the  consistence  of 
creauL  It  is  then  strahied  off  into  a  larg« 
area,  bordered  by  sand  to  a  height  of 
about  eight  inches,  where  it  is  left  for  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  and  is  then  mixed 
with  saod  in  the  proportion  of  throe, 
four,  or  six  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  time. 
Sometimes  Bristol  lime  is  used,  in  which 
case  no  sand  is  mixed  with  it,  and  the 
nuntar  Is  as  white  as  snow,  and  Is  called 
"  putty.*'  Hair  is  sprinkled  over  the  Ume 
before  the  sand  is  added,  and  worked 
thorougldy  in  with  a  rake.  PUister  mixed 
largely  with  sand,  and  hair  added  to  it  !• 
called  '*  coarse  stufl^"  and  Is  used  for  the 
first  ron^  coat  Lime  mixed  with  water, 
and  left  to  get  thick,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  hair,  is  denominated  *'flne 
stuff."  When  phuter  of  Paris  is  added,  U 
Is  called  ^  gauge  stufil'* 

48.  IM  Plastkkixg  Ckilikgs  and  wooden 
partitions,  laths  either  of  oak  or  fir  are  used. 
According  to  their  thickness  they  era 
called  "  single,  lath  and  a  half,  or  doable  ;"* 
and  the  oak  are  also  either  "si4>"  for 
bitemal  work  or  ''heart"  for  tlUng.  The 
prices  vary  much  in  different  localities, 
depending,  in  some  measure,  upon  the 
prevalenoe  of  oak  timber  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood, and  also  of  course  upon  tlie  tliicknesa 
of  the  lath.  From  2s.  to  4s.  per  bundle  will 
include  almost  all  thch:  variations.  A 
bundle  will  cover  about  4}  yards,  using  for 
the  purpose  about  800  nails. 

47.  Rough  CMft  akd  Stucco  are  forma  of 
mortar  used  fbr  external  woriL,  Uie  former 
being  mortar  mixed  with  fine  gravel,  wliile 
the  latter  Is  composed  of  sand  and  lime, 
mixed  M/tfn  drp  carcl>illy  togetlior,  and 
then  tempered  with  water,  and  used  as 
rapidly  aa  possible. 

4&  PcGoisG  is  rough  plaster,  mixed  with 
Chopped  hoy,  spread  over  rough  t>oarda 
fixed  between  the  fioor  and  tlie  oeiliBg,  to 
break  the  sound  between  the  several  fioora. 

48L  FoH  CoKNiCES,  MoULM  aTO  required: 

first  for  running  tho  continuous  members; 

and,    secondly,  for   casting    the   curidi- 

mentSk 

Sect.  4.— Tdibkil 

M.  The  timber  used  in  England  for  build- 
ing !s  partly  of  British  growth,  and  partly 
foreign.  To  tlie  ftHwer  belong  the  oak, 
ash,  elm,  beech,  larch,  poplar,  diestuut 
and  walnut;  whilst  under  ihe  latter  ;a« 
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oompDebeaded  varietiM  of  th«  thrae  taut, 
lid  alio  red  and  white  deal,  red,  yoUow, 
Ukl  white  plae,  mahogany,  of  the  IIon> 
dnnwi  AfHcan,  and  Spimiah  kinda,  and,  in 
•ddiUMi,  teak  and  fbrdgn  oak. 

«.  Oak  ia  tiM  mort  Taloabie  for  bulMIng 
ptTffJKBi  bat  ita  prtoe  per  foot,  and  lUao  Ita 
'COMltaMM  III  pobit  of  Labour,  forbid  Its 
eitciMiTc  iiae  In  all  altuiitlana  but  those 
wbeie  deal  is  IlaUe  to  decay,  as  in  fewer 
Soon,  Ac.  Kext  hi  daraUUtyoome  the  finer 
Ho$mt»  of  Baltic  deala,  called  In  London 
Ttfluw,  and  In  the  midland  and  northern 
eoontlcs  red  deal.  For  the  thnbers  abore 
tliegnand<floor  and  for  doon,  and  dmilar 
ittvaal  work,  the  Qnebec  yellow  pine 
smmen  mnarkaUy  weU.  Of  the  Baltic 
tbabcr,  Hcmel  is  the  most  convenient  In 
point  of  aixe,  or  **  scantling,"  as  it  is 
lenned;  Riga.  Is  the  best  In  darabUity, 
liattdc  la  (be  atnmgest,  and  Swedish  the 


tooghesL  Rod  pine  ftom  America  Is  as 
good  as  the  Baltic,  for  all  purposes;  and, 
Mng  Yeiy  ftee  flrom  knots  in  the  butt-end 
of  the  tree,  it  is  pecnllarly  adapted  for 
stalraiscs.  Baltic  timber  Is  Imported 
either  in  "  balks'*— the  whole  tree  squared— 
or  in  ^'battens,"  7  hiches  wide;  ''dcnla,** 
0  inrhea;  and  planka,  11  Inches  In  widtli. 
SO  enbic  foet  make  **  a  load ;"  190  deals  are 
called  **a  hundred.'*  For  flramlng,  the 
best  are  the  Christiana  battens;  and  for 
paneling,  the  Christiana  white.  Swedish 
deals  are  not  to  be  depended  on  forlhuning, 
as  they  are  yeiy  liable  to  cast  or  twist  out 
of  the  square.  TeUow  pine,  on  the  other 
band,  has  the  opposite  quality  to  perfection, 
and  Is  a  very  usoflil  wood  In  joiner's  work. 
Ked  pine,  or  Baltic  timber,  should  always 
be  used  in  external  work  of  all  kinds ;  and 
either  one  of  these  or  oak  for  the  Joists  of 
ground  and  basement  floors. 


Tabu,  showing  the  CnUcal  Contents  of  11-lnch  Plonks,  Mnch  Deals,  and  Much 
Battens,  (tf  S|  and  8  inches  in  thickness. 


U-ftb. 

llbyll 

9bjrJ| 

7by91 

ax. 

9I7S 

7byS 

n»nk». 

DtalB. 

B«tt«D«. 

DmIs. 

BatteoB. 

R. 

ft.  ta.  pta. 

ft.    la.  pta. 

ft.    in.  pU. 

ft.    In.  pta. 

ft.   taupta. 

ft.    fo.  pta. 

» 

1     •     4 

1     3     0 

0    11      8 

1    10     0 

1     9     0 

19 

1    1C    11 

1      S     9 

1      3      7 

I    10     8 

1     ft     6 

IS 

9     S      « 

1    10     6 

1      ft      6 

19     0 

14 

2     8      1 

3      9      3 

1      8     ft 

3     0     8 

M 

3     •     8 

3      6      0 

1    11      4 

9      4      0 

U 

3      13 

3     9     9 

3     3     3 

9     7     6 

n 

3     9    10 

3      1      S 

9     ft     3 

3    11      0 

Tans,  showing  the  proportionate  Value  or  Timber,  per  Load  or  Foot  Cube,  and 
33  feet  2|  ands-hich  Deals,  Planks,  and  Battens,  per  130. 


Ttaber 

pvf.xrt 

iibyti 

9br9i 

7by9| 

Ubrs 

9  by  3 

7  by  3 

pwbafd. 

Flaaka. 

Daah. 

Battaiu. 

Flankik 

DMla. 

Battana. 

/  a. 

a.  d. 

iE  a.  d. 

£  S.   d. 

X  S.   d. 

X  S.   d. 

X  8.  d. 

4  8.  d. 

t  n 

13  1ft   0 

U    ft   0 

81ft    0 

16  10    0 

13  10    0 

10  10    0 

3  u 

SO  IS    8 

16  17    8 

13    3    6 

94  16    0 

90    9    0 

15  16    0 

ft     8 

37  10    0 

9i  10    0 

17  10    0 

83    0    0 

97    0    0 

91    0    0 

9    ft 

34    7    8 

38    3    8 

SI  17    8 

41    6    0 

S3  1ft    0 

96    6    0 

7  M 

41    6    0 

38  16    0 

36    ft    0 

49  10    0 

40  10    0 

31  10    0 

•   U 

48    3    6 

39    7    6 

40  19    0 

67  1ft    0 

47    ft    0 

38  16    0 

M     0 

aft  0  0 

4S    0    0 

3ft    0    0 

68    0    0 

.^4    0    0 

43    0    0 

In   ft 

LiiL 

61  17    6 

60  19    8 

39    7    8 

74    ft    0 

60  16    0 

47    6    0 

ft  0 

88  1ft    0 

ft8    ft    0 

43  1ft    0 

83  10    0 

67  10    0 

69  10    0 

Tiu,  showing  the  Cubical  Contents  of  120  2]  and  3-lnch  Deals,  Hanks,  and  Battens. 


U-S*. 

«  tnch 
nankin 

UMla. 

9i.inch 
Battens. 

3-lneh 
Planka. 

S-inch 
iMala. 

3.itieh 
Battena.    ' 

raal. 

ft.      In 

ft.      in. 

ft.      In. 

ft.      In. 

ft.      In. 

A.       faL 

183       4 

160       0 

116       8 

830       8 

lf»       0 

140     0 

IB 

299        t 

187       8 

166     10 

276       0 

92ft       0 

176     0 

19 

fTi       0 

936       0 

ITS       0 

830       0 

270       0 

210     0 

14 

310      10 

Sfll       6 

904       9 

886       0 

316       0 

S«^      0 

M 

388       8 

300       0 

933       4 

440       0 

3W       0 

>»0      0 

H 

41i       6 

837       8 

Sits       8 

486       0 

405       0 

316      0 

It 

438       4 

376       0 

S91        8 

aw      0 

4S0       0 

«.  0  1 

1ft 


THE  HOUSB,  Airo  ITB  ACGVSBOBIES. 


9.  d. 
«.   »   ^percwtM  0 

••■      •*■      •••  If  XT      V 

^.    ..         ■.  MO 

large    13  small  9  0 
ditto    15  ditto  11   0 
oommon  10  best  14   0 
thick   14  thin    9   6 
JKk.  beet  ohuooal  plate  ditto  Si  ditto  18   0 

Prtoo  of  iron  bitr,  round  and  sqnara.  at  per 
foot  ran,  calcolated  at  id.  per  lb. ;  Ibr  any 
other  iMTiee,  midtlply  the  undermentioned 
prices  by  tlie  valuo  per  lb. 


3atre  Iron  bar  ^ 

SC  ditto      ..  ... 

Bod  iron      ^.  ... 

Itonndiron  ...  ... 

Half  round  ditto  ,m. 

Hoop  iron    «.  ... 

Sheet  iron  ^..  ... 


I 
f 

I 

1 

14 
U 
If 
It 
U 


Sqoara. 

Botrad. 

a.    d. 

■.     d. 

0     Oi 

■••••• 

0    ot 

0     0| 

•••••■ 

0     H 

0     1 

•»•••• 

0     0| 

0    U 

•*•»•« 

0     1 

0     9 

•••••■ 

0    H 

0     9i 

•••••• 

0     9 

0     Sk 

•■•••• 

0     91 

0     4i 

•••  »•• 

0     8t 

0     H 

•«•••• 

0     4t 

0     6» 

••«••• 

0    a 

0     7i 

••■■«■ 

0     4 

0     9 

•••••■ 

0     T 

0  lot 

•••■•« 

0     8 

SquAMk 

•.     d.  «.    d. 

1|       «..«       1     0         ......       0     9i 

9     ......    1   It    ......    0  m 

For  flat  ban,  midtiply  the  above  prioi*^ 
the  width. 

a.d. 


0  t 


Colamna,  inolndlng  caps  and 

chimney  and  bearing  ban  ...   per  lb. 
Ties  and  straps  In  floors  and  ^oof^ 

including  nails  and  staples     ...   „ 

Twisted  ditto     ...    .. t« 

Screw-bolts,  nuta,  and  washers, 

and  Ung-post  stirrups      ,, 

Pile  shoes,  with  straps  and  nails     „ 
Framed  grating,  including  fixing 

and  drain  grates  ...    ..    ...      9d.  to  0 

SquArs  balusters      ...    ».    ~.    «.   „     0 


0 
0 

0 
0 


4 

5 
3 

4 
4 


GA.LVAinZBD  IROX. 

In  sheets,  6  foot  by  19  ftet 


Owagei 

liro.19 
14 
16 
18 
SO 
29 
26 


M 


•  •«  »••••« 


t« 


Weighing, 
par  foot 
,     4t  lb. 
.     »t„ 

«t« 
11  » 

1 


•1 


per  ewt 

XI  98.6a 

8  6 

5  O 

6  0 

8  0 

11  0 

15  0 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


CoKRCOATED  SHmTS.    Bcst  quality. 


win 
0«uga. 


16 


90) 


BIsMofSbeeti. 


SIH0LB9. 

6  Itet  by  9  ibet^\ 
to  8  feet  by  8> 
foet  ) 


DOVBLKS. 

6feetby9fbct,toi 
7  feet  by  9  feet , 
6inc!hca. 


Weliefatp«r 
•Q-oruK) 

feet  anper., 
aboat. 


Cwt.qr.  lb. 

8  0    14 

9  16 
18     6 


8q.  ft. 
per 
ton, 

about 


\\ 


9     7 

0    94 
0     6 


809 
1000 
1950 

1550 
1880 
9170 


Prie* 
per 


£ 
96 
97 
99 

89 
84 

86 


Extra  p«r  ton. 


If  curved,  10*.  per  ton. 

iir  oorruuHtcd  with  small  flute. 

\     10*.  per  loiL 

If  step  corrugated,  iQs.  per  ton. 


fir  in  sheets  of  extra  size,  £1  per 
(     ton. 

Best  best  quality,  £1 10s.  per  ton. 
Best  charcoal  lUitu,  jcopur  ton. 


Tie  and  king  rods  for  cnnred  rooft,  up  to 
about  ao  ft  span,  nom  90s-  to  aoa.  per  set. 
Blvets  and  burrs,  ftO^  per  cwt. 
Shittng  nalla,  88s.  6d.  to  «0s.  per  cwt 
Ridge  capphig,  lOd.  porfbot. 
Koll  capping,  Sd.  per  foot 
Plain  stieeta,  not  corrujrated,  £2  per  ton  less 

ttiBu  oorrugatod  sheets 

par  ton. 
Ungalvanlzed  corrugated  sheets, 

to  90  gauge    X14  Os.Od. 

UngalTanizedoomigated  sheets, 

to  99  and  94  ditto...    ...   IS  10  0 

Painted  corrugated  sheets,  to 

V  ttdttlO   M    ............   16  0   0 


Painted  corrucatod  sheets,  to 

22  and  94  gauge    X18  109.  Od. 

Painted  ndge  capping,  8d.  per  foot 


Rat?- Water  Pipe.    Per  Yard. 
wkocgut  Ixoa; 
sin.       ftiln.     Sin.        a|ltu       4  la. 
Is.  9d....ls.  4d...ls.  7d....ls.  lld...9s.  3d... 


3a.  Od. 


Cast  Ibox. 
is.  9d....9s.  9d...98. 5d....3*i.  4d...8s.  lid...! 

Slio?s,  from  Is.  5d.  to  4s.  9d.  each. 
Elbows,  rrou)  Is.  Od.  to  58.  6d.  each. 
Pipe  brockets,  is.  per  doxeu. 


Od. 


FBICE  OF  METAL& 


It 


I»Jor  Ocmjcnra    Per  yaid. 

WiocooT  IKOK    Balfrodod. 

»«*•      HhL       4ta.     4|!«.     Sin.        6|ii. 

•  fcl-fti.  Ud.„.U  ld.«U.  4d-.l8.  Td..«Sh.  ad. 


1&«1      . 


uifld. 


Cast  Ikox. 
»i»*      4  la.       4Jln. 
l*ld.-.Uail..li.w., 


-     SiL4d.2iLlM. 

Balfraoad. 
6  In-       »i  In.      6  hL 


Mtta    O.G.aad 
Si^Od.     Sa.4iLSaL8d. 


M.     - 


Hbowa,  bftirrDimd,  from  la.  0d.  to  Ail  8d.each. 
Mtto,  0.  O^  finom  Is.  to  aL  4d.  each. 

Onttrt*.  halfroond,  fromla.7d.to88.4d.each. 
Wtto,  ao.,  flnom  2k.  to  3a  4d.  each. 

njn  dlpMOd.  each.    Uon  cMpa,  la.  each, 
"•eketa  ibr  gnttera,  5d.  per  lU 

Bais-itateb  nSAIML    EadL 
WaoiTonT  lAox. 

>>.«...  Sd.«L  ~SaLtd...«i.ad....8aL0d. 

Cait  Ibov. 
*HW.«.2a.M..^  M.Od.  ~.38Ltt...4a0d. 

WjtocoBT  iKoir.    O.  O.  and  mooldad. 
2nd....  J1.M.  ...aawOd.  -.  aa.6d.  ...4a.0d. 

J*  Lead  la  naed  etther  In  the  aheet  or  In 
gw»  It  ia  often  tnucli  aduitcrated  with 
■n^^whlch  readil/  unltea  with  It,  and 
JJwt  It  mach  leaa  darabie.  It  ia  exten- 
ncijrvwd  for  flat  rooft,  and  for  oorering 
"f  «n«lea  and  guttera  of  alate  rooft;  for 
™«  porpose  It  is  uaunlly  about  7  lb.  the 
JJ'Sf*  foot;  tat  for  "flaahinga"  on  the 
./"••  *=•'  running  down  and  overlapping 
we  twned-up  edge  of  the  flat  lead.  It  la  not 
wjm  than  ^  to  4  lb.  per  foot  Pompa  aro 
^cnof  lead,  and  may  be  obtained  at  ttom 
*»««.  to.a  lOs.  per  pomp,  made  up  cora- 
^»e:  rordag-puuipa  being  higlier  In  coat, 
r*"ta>X  to  pattern.  JLead  la  from  J7«i.  to 
fi  per  cwt ;  and  for  Wlndaor,  about  SSe. 
2^f^  it  1«  sold  of  tlie  ibllowing  dimea^ 
**«iid  price*  ^— 

Lka©  Pires^SornnrAnL^ 
S7iLpercwt 


V-JJi-'».«.«lb.  ...perMft. length. 

J-.lj22,27Ux „.  ditto 

«-a,«s.2a,«2,8a,«i,4«ibt    ditto 
-«.«lh. <Utto 

.  Is  .^lO  FKET  UEBCTRS, 

li'2'if'' ****••-    -    -PwWft.  length. 
•-««.       -      ^    ^.       u       ditto 


In.  iMMnxtiMmoiBM. 

IJ  ..  e%nib      ...   .«   <«  peruftlengtlk 
U  ...»,«, 7j,g*lb. ^ujj^ 

IrMfbbt 
If ...  T0^8i,n>iu...  ... 

S    ...  94,M.lUIb.  .. 

2J.„128lh. ... 

8    «  108Ih.    «    .^  .« 

8i  ...  IdSlb.   ^    «,  «. 


»  perlsftlengUv 

ditto 
-.        ditto 

ditto 
^        ditto 


31 
8 

4 
4i 


1R  10  wan  IMKQTBB. 

...  liOIh.   ...    ^   ...  ...  per  10  ft  longtb. 

...114, 130, 188  lb.  «  ...  ditto 

~.  133,  liO,  184  lb.  ...  ...  ditto 

...  183,101^  »0  111.  ...  ...  jittO 

M  8001b.    ^    ^    ^  ^  ditto 

Lead  la  either  aoldered  or  lapped,  the 
former  being  need  for  flats  of  small  dimeri- 
slons,  orforpipea;  whilst  the  latter  is  the 
onl3'  plan  applicable  to  large  flata,  in  conso- 
qoenee  of  the  expansion  and  contraction 
canaed  by  the  alternations  of  temperatum 

3d  ComEK  la  now  chiefly  used  for  small 
cteterua  of  great  importance,  and  tor  some 
boUUig  coppers;  ita  high  price  fbrbldding 
lU  mora  general  uae.  It  ia  alao  employed 
m  slaUng,  where  the  nails  made  of  it  are 
more  durable  than  any  other;  though  even 
here  zinc  la  supplanting  It  The  price  ia 
about  is.  0(1.  to  2a  per  lb.,  according  to  the 
workmanship. 


ad. 


1 

2 
2 

0 
0 


7 
0 
8 

1 
2 


Coma.  AMD  COITER  ARTICLn. 

Uot.  copper  covering  to  flats  and 
guttera,  inchuling  seams,  faibour, 
tica,  and  nails  (to  be  measured  on 
the  flujo  when  flnlshed),  jier  foot 
super  ...    ...   ,.,    ., ^^ 

16  oz.  ditto _    ...    ...    _ 

20  oz.  ditto  for  flats ...    ...    ... 

Jf'or  every  oz.  In  weight  above  or 
under,  add  or  deduct 

For  verandahs,  add  per  foot       

CoFPER  UuTTEiis,  per  foot  run;  somlcirctdar 
wired,  complete.  a  d. 

0  inches  girt     ...    ...    ...   ...   .„    ...   i  ^ 

,!      ^  "o    -    1   8 

i;      ^"0    -    -    110 

^      <J«to    ~ ...   2   0 

Tinned  ditto,  2d.  to  3d.  extra. 

Man's  time  flxhig,  extra. 

Spike  and  screw  proparcd  with  copper  tlea 

each  fh)m  la  to  la  6d. 
Copper  Pii»k»,  for  rain-water,  with  mouJded 

rings  and  tacks  complete,  per  foot  run. 

n  Inch  diameter...    ..   ^ ^^ 

L        3!U^       -   •-    1   9 

*»       <**"»      a  1 

7,        ^^tto      s  f 

Copper  dstem  beads,  from  8a  to  l8a  extn. 

1 


80 
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CoppBR  PIPE&  Per  foot  ran. 


DUuMtac 

Weight. 

Pri06b 

JoiBM, 

Ziieh«fi. 

lb. 

1.     d. 

•.      d. 

2 

M: 

■ 

Z     0 

*   6     0 

n 

. 

4     0 

0      6 

s 

. 

4     4 

7     0 

9k 

■ 

4    10 

7     6 

4 

5      7 

9     0 

4» 

n 

6      6 

11      0 

ff 

** 

8    10 

18     0 

s.  d.  I 

Washing  coppera,  per  lb.     —   «»   ».   1   9  } 
Copper  sheet         ditto ..    ».    ^    ...    1   8 ! 
Copper  upoaking-plpe,  per  foot  ^    .«   0   7  ' 
87.  ZiNO  1»  every  day  becomlDK  more 
and  more  used  in  building,  as  Its  valuable 
properties  become  more  reoogniiaod.     In 


this  countiy,  ibnnerly,  it  was  laid  in  larm 
breadths  by  soldering  the  joints,  but, 
inasmuch  an  it  expands  more  than  aqy 
other  metal,  tliis  plan  is  pecuUaily  unsulted 
to  it;  but  by  tumhig  it  up  and  rolling  It, 
as  practised  with  lead,  it  la  found 'to  be 
quite  aa  durable  as  that  nwtaL  Its  price 
la  aa  follows : 

Zosc  RoonNOw— BsutiAN  Boll. 
Xa  18  gange  .........  8d.  per  square  foot. 

No.  14  ditto   ...    ...    ...  8id.  „ 

Straight  Corkc  gated. 
Xa  18  gange  ...    .»    ...  7d.  ptf  square  fooL 

Ko.  14  ditto   ^   ^    ^  7kfL  f« 

Na  \s  ditto    ........  8d.  „ 

Italian-formed  zinc,  same  aa  corrugated. 
Curved  Italian,  including  iron  frame,  X4  8a. 

per  square  ot  100  ft 
Straight  Italian,  on  Umber,  the  same  price. 


ZmC  AND  TIN  ARTICLES 

Zinc  sheets  ore  7  foet  long  by  8  (bet,  and  S  foet  8  Inches  wtde.   For  flat*.  No.  18  ought  to  be 

used,  and  for  gutters,  in  os.  IS  or  14. 

Malleable  sine,  laid  with  fine  rolls,  including  labour  to  laying,  compteie,  measured  on  the 

girt,  per  toot  super. 


0«aC«L..    ...    ... 

••• 

••« 

... 

Malik 

NalL 
10  OS. 

Mo.  IS. 

18  01. 

Malt 

Kal4. 
94  oa. 

Mo.  1ft. 

K0.1C 

Wdglit,  par  toot  ■ 

«|M 

r... 

... 

14  o>. 
1.  d. 

J? 

Moa. 

a.  d. 

0  10^ 
Oil 

1  0 
1    0 
1    4 

80  Mb 

Jr  InlS  ...      ...      ...      ...      ... 

tiattvrs     ...    ...    ...    ... 

VeniTtdabt      ...    .••    ... 

••• 
•«a 

••• 

••• 

••• 

■.  d. 
0  s* 
0    7 
0    8 

0  ^ 

•mm 

■.  d. 
0    7 
0    71 

0  4 

0  9 

1  0 

•.  d. 

0    R 

oi4 

1  1 

a  d. 
0   9k 
0  10 
0  114 

0  11) 

1  8 

%,    d. 
0  Hi 

1   o' 
1  t 

1 1* 

(X>rrug«t«d  roofb  .«.   «  . 
Ditto,  iaeladlng  Iron  tin 

iMi 

•tajs... 

QCTTEBS  AKD  Raim-watkb  Pipkb,  per  foot.   ExcluaiTe  of  deU^ery  and  ftadng. 


DUiMtar. 


loebcs. 

i 

? 


OvtMn. 


s.    d. 

0     S> 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 

i 


O  G. 
Onfltoa 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Plp»«, 
perlbot 


I.  d. 

0  7 

0  H 

0  10 

1  0 

I  »  . 


Haada 


t 

1 
8 
8 
4 
4 
ft 


di 

8 
9 

3 
9 

8 
9 

8 


O  O. 


S.  d. 

8  0 

8  0 

4  0 

4  8 

*  0 

6  8 

8  0 


OeCafoa 
Haada 


a. 
4 
4 
ft 
8 
8 
8 
7 


d. 

8 
8 
0 
8 
0 
8 
0 


1 
I 

9 
9 
9 
9 


d. 
8 
C 
0 

s 

€ 
9 


loin. 

».    d 
9   9 

18    0 

7    0 
7    0 

ilia. 

19  In. 

Chimney  pipes,  per  ft. 
Sutcr'svcmllat-i 
IngwlndRunrdi    " 

Lobster  back „ 

Smoke  dIrpenterB..  „ 

a.   d. 
8    0 

17    8 

7  8 

8  0 

a    d. 
8    8 

SO    0 

8  8 

9  0 

Wa;cr  balls,  |  in.,  is.  6d. ;  {  in.,  Is.  lOd.; 
1  In.,  Ss.  8d. 

Porfurated  plates  for  meat  safes,  4d.  per 
foot. 

88.  ItRASs  Is  a  mixture  of  copper  and  zinc, 
■lul  is  only  used  in  door  flimiture,  Ac 


BBCT.  &— GLAS& 

80.  Oxjiss,  as  now  naod.  Is  either  idat^  , 
patent  |>bite,  rough  plate,  crown  or  stained.  1 
Tlie  reduced  price  of  the  flrst  of  theattJ 
articles  now  allows  of  its  very  general  uae» 
especially  as  its   great   atrength   almoei 
forblda  Its  breaking  by  any  onliuaxy 
dent 

Glass. 
(Wliitcfriars.) 
Crown  Glass  (delivered  at  is.  8d.  per  hotu%j 
Usual  thicknesa,  per  crate  of  18 
each  of  which  Is  a  circle  of  about  6 
8  laches  diameter,  wUh  a  iNoft  I& 


PSICB  OF  OLAB8  AND  C0L0X7R& 


91 


BdMk,  rendering  that  part  entirely  um- 
km  for  all  bet  rerj  otunmoo  windows, 
ttoot-bomM,  Ac 


Thinb 
FoortlN 


6  15  0 
5  10 
4   0 
8   5 
118 


Lett  25  per  cent  dIaoounL 


Eactm  thtetncM^  per  erata  ofiA  tablei. 

ien  d. 
.«-.-.^^^«.6  15  0 
fiamods  .««.«.~m.«..«.5100 
TMrds  «.«.MM^M^400 
Foartbt  ^^^.^^^..850 

OotfM     ..    »    ~    »i    ...    S 18   0 

I«n  2S  per  cent,  dfacoont. 


pcrfeol 


I 
I 

18  .«- 
80  ... 
S     ... 


Plate  Ouun 

Gla^fMT 
quOtj. 

s.  d. 
.-.    1    7    ...... 

1  11    »..-. 

8  5 

8  7 

8  9 

....  8  10 

....  8  11 

8  0 

S  1 

...  8  8 

..M  9  9 

...8  4 

8  5 

—  3  6 

.«  8  7 

...8  8 


«••••••••• 


•*■»••«•• 


Bwt  tllvwlar 
qaaJl^. 

1.  d. 

»...     8  0 

....8  8 

..w     8  0 

....8  4 

8  8 
810 
8U 

4  0 

4  8 

4  4 

4  8 

4  8 

4  10 

5  0 
5    4 

5  8 

6  0 


Plain  par  Ibot 

»apar. 

BoCabora. 


•••  a—  aa«  aaa 


85 

40  

w  ■•«  •■«  ••■ ««« 

99  •■■•••••«•■• 

80  


Olaxlnc 
qiMlIt/. 

&  d. 
8    9    . 
S  10    . 
8  11    . 
4    0 
4    1 
4    8 


a«« *••■•«•«■ 


•mm ■•••••••• 


Bwt  MUvorlug 
qiwlliy. 

8.  d. 

..8  8 

..8  4 

..     8  8 

8  6 

8  10 

7  0 


Flattbnkd  Crowm  Squahcs. 
Cottoalse.    PerfiwL 

10  by  8  ft  and  nnder  14  by  lOi» 
Cmtbc        4ch.  ard. 

6|iL    ..    80.    ..    9^. 


Snd. 

ud. 


7|d. 


8d. 


9id. 


14  by  10  and  under  3  feet 
..   9d.    ..  lOid.    ..   lid. 

8  ftet  by  8}  ftet, 
..    Oid.  ...    lid.    ..    13d. 


Bait 
...    Ud. 

..  ISd. 

...   I4d. 


3  (bet  by  Sf  feet, 
..  ni<l.  ..    15d.    ...    I7d.    ..  I8d. 
Leas  85  per  cent  dlacoant 


StAKSD  GLAflS. 


Flaahedmby  ...... 

Ditto,  blue  and  purple  .. 
Green  pot  meials  ..    .. 

Other  ditto  ditto   ..    .. 

Cathedral  glaas     

Kelp  glaas  Ibr  staining 

AvQ  ■•«        ••«        •■■         ■•«         mmm 

Onmge      ..    

Teltow  and  lemon 


Per  foot 

flheeta. 

a.d. 

..  8 

«  1 

..  1 

..  0 

..  0 


8 

9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
0 
9 


SqoarMu 
ft.  d. 
..19 
...  8 
...  1 
..  8 
..  0 
..  0 
..  8 
..    8 


0 
5 
0 
10 
10 
0 
8 


..    8    0 


Above  18  OS.  to  a  Ibot,  at  prioca  above  per  lb. 


Ptattea,  per  fbot  snper. 


Bough  Plats  GtAfli. 


Vot  above  20  fnches  long  .«..»..... 

40  „  

ft           ^  r»  .......... 

M                   80  fy  ......        M.        ... 

ft                MO  ff  .......... 

ft          IBO  ft  .........     ... 

Above  190  ,.  ...    ...    ...    ...    .„ 


l-fn. 

8.  d. 
0    9 

0  10 

on 

1  0 
1  1 
1  9 

1  8 


i-in. 


ThlcknoBO. 


a. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 


d. 
2 
4 
8 
8 
9 
10 
0 


f-In. 
a.  d. 


0 
8 
8 
9 
0 
8 


1-in. 
a.  d. 
4  0 
4  8 
4    8 

4  9 

5  0 


IHn.  iHn. 
8.  d.  &  d. 
5  0  8  0 
5  8  8  8 
5  8  8  8 
5    9     8    9 


Qrinding  ooe  aide,  8d.  per  foot  (net) ;  both  aldoo,  lat,  for  aU  lengths  and  thicknessea. 


Ckowy  Ulam  SQUAKn.   Cot  to  alze. 

Per  root 

10  by  8,  and  nnder  14  by  10^ 

Mh.  3H.  tnd.  B«ftt 

..5d...8id...     8d...     9d. 
14  by  ifl^  and  nnder  9  feet, 
..    8d.    ..    7|d.    ..     9d.    ..    lOd. 

8  fr«t.  and  under  H  feet 
..    8ftd.  ..    8d.     ..    lod.    ..    lid. 

8k  8Mt  and  under  8  feet 
~^|d...Kld.«.l8d.    ..Ud. 


re, 
51 


Ca  4tti.  Srd.  fnJ. 

8  ftet  &nd  under  8{  feet 
8}d.    ..    SH  ...    isd.    ...    14(L 
Less  85  per  cent  discount 


B«M. 

15d, 


Sbct.  7.— Matrhials  for  PAurruro,  &c 

00.  PAnrmro  consists  in  covering  the 
groundwork  with  sncoesslve  layers  of 
colour,  mixed  with  ail  and  turpentine, 
together  with  some  of  the  diyers  given 
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below.  Tlie  gracter  tliB  proporUon  of  oU 
thd  more  glossy  is  Htm  ftce,  and  the  more 
lasting  is  tlie  paint  When  a  large  propor- 
tion of  turpentine  is  used,  the  paint  looks 
duU,  and  has  a  delicate  Moom;  tlds  la 
called  "  flatting."  The  prices  are  as  follows: 

PiOKEKTSL— (Upper  East  Smithfleld.) 
White  Lead,  Set.  6d.  per  CMk  of  i  ewt. 

COLOURS. 

Slade  up  in  parcels  of  7ib8.  each,  dry. 


BLACKS. 

8.d. 

iToiy „  8  0 

Blue  black     ^.10 

Liauip  black    m.  1  9 

BBOWKB. 

English  amber   0  9 

Turkey     l  8 

Burnt       2  6 

T.  D.  sienna  ...  2  6 

Burnt  ditto    ...  6  0 

Vandyke 2  6 

Purple  brown     2  4 

Washed  ditto ...  4  0 

Spanish  diUo  .^0  9 

BLUE& 

Celestial  i  9 

Vrnssian   ...      21  0 

Com.  verdlter     8  0 

Beflners*  ditto  20  a 

Indigo  .k.  per  lb. »  0 


GSEEX&      8.  d. 

Emerald   ...    ...  0  7 

Mineral     14  0 

Green  eoppi  ra«    0  6 

Brunswick  gms.  1  9 

PIKK& 

Rose  pinks      ...  S  0 

Dutch ..19 

Engllbh     ^    ...10 


Fine  Venetian  ...  i  0 

lied  lead    ...    ...  1  9 

Orange      2  8 

Indian  red  per  lb.  0  9 

Genvermillon..  5  0 

TELIX>WB. 

Spruce  ochro  ...  0  9 

Ozlbrd  stone   ...  8  6 

Com.  chrome  ...  4  8 

GB6T  diUo     ...  S  9 


OOLOUBS  GBOCNO  IK  OIL. 

Black     per  7  lb. 

Venetian  red      ^. 

Farple  brown     ...    «.    ...    «. 
Wd.  purple  brown    ...    ...    «. 

Haw  sienna ^. 

Burnt  ditto  ...    ...    ^ 

Common  ochre  ...    «.    ...    .„ 

Best  Oxford ...    .^ 

Raw  umber 

Burnt  ditto 

Brunswick  green 


n 


n 


t» 


«« 


H 


8 

2 
8 
5 
6 
12 
8 
4 
4 
8 
8 


Mahogany 

Oak    

Wainscot ... 
Gold  size  ... 
Black  japan 
Best  carriage 

Paper 

Best  copal 


•••  ••• 

•««  ••• 

•••  ••• 

■••  ••• 


pergaU.  13 
12 
12 
12 
16 
le 
16 
20 


t« 

»» 
n 
If 
t» 
It 
t1 


DSIXBa. 

Sivrarof  lead 

White  copperas     

Litharge   ...    «.    

Ground  dxten       ...    ... 

Putty  .««.»... 
Pomace  ...  «.  ,«  ... 
WblUng    M.   M.   •«   .M 


...  per  7  lb.  4 

•••  •«  8 

•••  t»  * 

•••  It  i 

...  percwt.  10 

...  per  7  lb.  2 

—  porowti  1 


UlOe      u.       n.       ...       M.       . 

Double  slxe  and  llxktai 


...  percwt  48   0 


OIL  AMD  TnRPBHTCrK. 

Linseed  on      ...    ...    percwt  80   0 

Turpcailne      „        82    6 

UftiraiiEs,  (torn  6d.  u>  2s.  6d.  each. 

Sect.  8.— PAPHB-nANacrasL 

61.  Thesb  ELBOAirr  DBooBATioas  are  com- 
posed of  paper,  in  lengths  of  12  yards  by  21 
inches  WWe,  oalled  a  piece.  The  French 
papers  are  nude  only  ISineheawlde.  Tlicy 
are  printed  by  cylindrical  wooden  blocks, 
the  pattern  being  raised  in  niotal^  and  each 
revolution  of  the  block  printing  one  lengtli 
of  the  pattern.  The  more  complicated  the 
colours,  the  more  expensive  is  the  pattern, 
each  colour  requiring  a  separate  blodL  For 
the  more  expensive  popors  a  lining  paper  la 
required,  eapeciailyftircrlmsona  The  walks 
should  always  be  stripped  of  the  old  paper, 
if  they  are  previously  papered,  or  rubbod 
down  with  pumlee-stone,  if  new,  and 
then  well  sized.  In  choosing  papers,  when 
economy  is  an  obleet,  short  patterns  should 
alwoj's  he  selected,  as  they  match  witli 
much  leas'  waste  than  longer  ones.  When  it 
is  required  to  know  the  number  of  pieces 
which  a  room  wlU  take,  measure  the  dr- 
cumlterence,  and  multiply  the  fbet  by  12,  and 
divide  by  21,  which  will  give  the  number  of 
breadths;  then  take  the  height  of  the  mora 
in  fbet,  me.isurtug  from  the  cornice  to  tho 
sklrtlng-board,  and  allowing  fbr  the  match- 
ing of  the  pattern;  midtiply  this  by  the 
number  of  breadths;  divide  by  12,  and  you 
will  have  the  number  of  pieces  required. 

PiucES  OF  Pafeb-ilakgingb. 

a.  d. 
Lining  paper  .^    ...  per  piece  0   6   to 


Comiiiou  bed-room  da  „ 

Superior  bed-room, 
or  common  rit- 
ting-room  paper 

Flock  paper  

Satin  paper  

Imitation  gold  paper 

Best  gold  paper  ... 

Marble  paper 


1   0 


a. 
0 

2 


d. 
9 
6 


M 

»» 


1» 


n 


8 
8 
6 

20 

2 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


it 


»l 


11 
11 


4 
S4 
18 
12 
40 
12 


6 
0 
0 
O 
0 
0 


Sect.  9.— ScAJfPOLDixG. 

62.  In  almost  all  large  towns,  poles,  ladcVvnt, 
and  planks  may  be  hbed  by  the  week,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  making  scalfolda.  In  London 
the  price  is  much  hlgSier  than  elsewhere. 

HinE  OF  Scaffold  MATERL\Lfl. 

Londiun.  Counin'. 

Poles,  each,  per  week ad.  liL 

Boards   „          „         Id.  id. 

Putlogs,  per  dozen  .     ...    ...   4d.  2cL 

Ladders     ... Od.  8d. 

Block  and  ihU,  per  day...  lutd.  60. 
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All  pmcticnl  mini.  In  nil  cnses  It  Is  doslnible 
that  the  mason  should  contract  to  find  and 
lay  the  stono,  if  poaslble,  or  at  all  events  that 
the  same  party  should  do  all  the  sawing 
and  dreaslns.  When  tills  Is  no^ected*  there 
Is  an  endless  dispute  as  to  broken  stone,  &c., 
and  the  blame  Is  shifted  flrom  the  shoulders 
of  one  to  the  other.  It  Is  generally  easy  to 
contract  vitli  the  quarrj'-moster  to  tind  and 
lay  stone  as  ordered,  at  per  cubic  foot,  unless 
the  vroA  is  very  oonipilcated;  and  even 
then  he  will  generally  engage  to  do  It,  and 
complete  the  work  much  more  sxitisfoctorily 
than  In  tlie  case  where  he  Ainilshos  sawn 
atone,  to  bo  afterwards  reduced  by  other 
hands.  The  same  applies  to  stono  floors, 
window-sills,  &a,  and  to  staircases  and  all 
other  stone  work.  The  rate  of  wages  paid 
to  stone-masons  varies  more  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  work,  because  the  work  differs 
so  much  in  quality,  as  between  a  hlglily 
finished  piece  of  sculpttured  stone  and  a 
rough  rubble  waU.  In  Ix>ndon.  for  ordinary 
stone  work,  6s.  to  7s.  per  day  is  the  usual 
rate  of  wage^  rising  to  8a.  or  10s.  pa*  day 
for  superior  worlc 

07.  Tools  used  by  the  mason  are  the  saw, 
and  tho  wedge  and  mallet,  for  dividing  into 
4cantUng8 ;  and  the  mallet  and  chisels,  fur 
i^cing  the  stone  when  rouglu  Besides  these 
I^e  requires  a  plumb-rule,  a  squa*^  a  bevel, 
^d  various  surface  rules.  Chisels  are  of 
varlona  sizes  and  shapes,  and  are  called 
te  London,  the  pointer,  the  inch-tool,  the 
Doaster,  and  the  broad  tool  The  firet 
makes  a  series  of  narrow  fturows,  the  ridges 
between  which  are  cut  away  by  the  second, 
while  tho  third  makes  all  smooth ;  the  broad 
tool  works  the  stone  into  two  dlfllorent  fiioos, 
one  called s<mttn^,^he  other  to(tftff(7.  Astone- 
iixe.  or  scabling  hammer,  is  also  sometimes 
required  for  roogfa  work;  one  end  is  flat 
and  the  other  sharp,  and  by  its  means  rough 
points,  Ac,  are  knocked  oil;  and  in  some 
hands,  as  at  Aberdeen,  the  whole  surfiioe 
is  reduced  by  it  to  a  tolerable  degree  of 
•moothness;  this  is  there  called  nidgwg. 

98.  In  Latino  Walls,  the  footings  should 
be  oonstmcted  of  the  largest  stones  procur- 
able, squared  and  in  regular  courses.  In 
ordinaxy  houses  the  stones  in  the  lowest 
eourse  should  reach  across  the  wh(rie  breadtli 
ok  the  wall,  or  at  least  every  alternate  stone 
should  do  so;  the  vertical  Joints  in  each 
course  should  not  lie  over  the  Joint  of  a 
course  below,  but  sliould  breaijoinl,  as  it  is 
called.  The  foundation  should  consist  of 
several  courses,  called  footings,  each  of 
which  should  decrease  in  width  about  four 
inches  as  they  rise ;  the  numlier  depending 
upon  the  height  of  the  wall 

9>*  An  Abcii,  in  masono'i  is  that  part  of 
a  building  which  is  suspended  over  a  given 
plane,  supported  only  at  the  extremities, 


and  concave  towards  the  plane.  Tlio  npper 
scutkce  is  called  thefstradot;  the  under,  the 
mtradot;  the  supports  arc  tlie  tpnnffttalb; 
the  sprinffiag-Unet,  arctliose  oonunou  to  the 
supports  and  tho  intrndos;  the  chord,  or 
span^  is  a  line  extending  fh>ra  one  springing- 
line  to  the  opposite  one;  the  hevjht^  or  rimy 
of  the  arch,  is  a  line  drawn  flrom  tlie  roiddlo 
of  the  chord  to  the  intrados ;  tlie  crown,  ifl 
tliat  part  whicli  the  extremity  of  the  per- 
pendicular touches;  nnd  tlie  parts  of  tho 
curve  between  the  crown  and  the  springing- 
line  are  called  the  haunches  or  flanks.  Aq 
arch  under  tl)c  Interior  of  a  building,  over- 
topping an  area  of  a  given  boundary,  as  a  pas* 
sage,  cellar,  or  the  like,  and  supported  by 
walls  or  pillars  forming  tho  boundary  of  tho 
area,  is  called  a  vauU.  When  a  complex  vault 
is  ftwmed  by  the  intersection  of  two  solids, 
whose  surfltces  coincide  with  the  intradoa 
of  the  arches,  and  ore  not  condnod  to  th* 
same  heights,  it  is  called  a  groined  vault 

7a  A  Mould,  or  CsirmE,  Is  required  for 
every  arch,  which  is  removed  or  Hruck  as 
soon  as  the  mortar  is  set  firmly,  and  tho 
weight  is  equally  distributed  over  the  arch. 
These  centres  are  generally  fiirmed  of  wood 
by  the  aid  of  the  carpenter,  and  so  placed 
as  to  be  supported  upon  props,  wlilch  are 
afterwards  knocked  away,  allowing  the 
centre  to  drop.  In  rough  arches  the  mnsoo 
generally  fixes  a  cross  piece  of  tUnber,  aod 
then  builds  a  temporary  stone  centre  with 
mortar  and  rubble,  which  is  removed  when 
the  work  is  completed. 

71.  Tu£  Mabbus  Mason  Is  now  Uttlo 
required  in  housework,  except  to  fix 
mantelpieces,  and  other  marble  work. 
Most  of  the  work  cut  and  polished  in  this 
country  is  now  done  by  macliinery,  whicU 
competes  successftilly  with  hand-labour  la 
this  department.  It  is  the  best  plan  in 
purchasing  mantelpieces,  to  agree  for  them 
to  be  delivered  and  fixed  togetlicr  ^with 
hearth-stone  and  lining  slips  when  required. 
In  this  way  the  w^hole  cost  is  known  at 
once,  and  then  there  b  no  necessity  for  esti- 
mating the  value  of  labour  hi  this  depart- 
ment of  house-building.  Tlie  some  remark 
applies  to  slate-slabs  and  all  descriptions  of 
slate,  marble,  and  stone  floors,  all  which 
should  be  contracted  for  laidy  at  per  fbot 
superficial;  thus  doing  away  with  jiU 
necessity  for  looking  after  tlie  Journeymen, 
and  only  requiring  a  superintemlont,  in 
order  to  see  that  the  stones  are  properly 
bedded  in  sand,  concrete,  or  cement  Where 
such  a  contract  is  entered  into,  pntvision 
should  bo  made  for  the  preparation  of  tho 
surfUce,  either  by  the  party  who  makes  tho 
contract,  or  by  tlie  brickhijcr  employed  In 
tlie  other  work.  It  slionid  never  uon&ist 
of  mere  earth  filled  in,  but  of  burnt  cluy  or 
broken  bricks. 
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the  amount  of  which,  dlvliled  by  the  anm- 
ber  of  rods  contained  In  the  whole,  gives 
the  mean  price  of  a  slnglo  rod.  When  the 
apertures  or  openiags  In  a  building  are 
•mail.  It  l0  not  ewtoinary  to  make  doduo- 
Uoni  eitiier  for  the  materials  or  workman- 
^p,  wlilch  are  there  deficient,  os  the 
trouble  of  plumbing  and  returning  the 
quoins  Is  considered  an  equivalent  to  the 
deficiency  of  materials  oocasioned  by  such 
aperture.  But  the  most  expeditious  way  of 
ascertaining  tho  value  of  stone  work  is  to 
find  tho  number  of  cubic  feet  tn  the  walls, 
and  then  to  cliarge  at  so  much  per  foot  In 
order  to  do  this  a  calculation  must  be  made 
of  the  prime  cost  of  tlie  stone  and  mortar, 
the  extra  trouble  of  lifting  it,  and  working 
It  All  these  elements  vary  so  much,  tliat 
It  is  very  dlfllcolt  to  get  at  a  definite  price 
u  the  exact  value  of  any  given  stone  work. 

0XCI.  8.— The  BsicKLJLTEa  amd  Tileiu 

74.  The  Work  of  the  Bbickultkr  is 
much  more  easily  measured  and  valued 
than  that  of  the  stone-mason,  because  he 
has  to  deal  with  bodies  ready  foshloned  to 
his  liaiid,  and  of  constantly  unvarying 
forms.  In  some  cases,  as  In  cut  and  ganged 
arches,  and  In  rubbed  and  gauged  flnouts, 
the  work  is  considerably  Increased;  but 
•till  It  is  easily  known  beforehand,  and  tlie 
workman  can  therefore  calculate  what  it  Is 
worth  per  foot,  per  yard,  or  per  rod. 

75  FonxDAnoKS  must  be  made  to  rise 
in  a  series  of  level  steps,  acoording  to  tlie 
general  line  of  the  ground.  This  inmuws  a 
firm  bod  for  the  courses,  and  prevents  them 
ftt>m  sliding;  and  if  It  Is  not  adopted,  the 
moisture  will  induce  the  Inclined  parts  to 
desoend,  to  the  great  danger  of  Aracturlng  the 
walls.  When  bricks  arc  laid  in  dry  weather^ 
they  must  be  wetted  or  dipped  in  water  as 
tliey  are  laid,  to  cause  them  to  adhere  to 
tlie  mortar,  which  they  will  not  do  if  laid 
dry.  In  canylng  up  tlie  wall,  the  whole  of 
the  various  panltlons  should  be  carried  up 
together,  because  as  all  walls  shrink  more 
or  less  immediately  after  building,  the  part 
which  is  first  carried  up  will  settle  before 
tho  ac^acent  part  is  brought  up  to  it,  and, 
consequently,  tho  shrinking  of  the  latter 
will  cause  tiie  two  parts  to  separate ;  tliere- 
fore  no  part  of  a  wall  sliould  be  carried 
hi;rber  tlmn  the  level  of  one  scafiiold  with- 
out its  at^JHcent  parts  being  equally  carried 
up.  In  laying  any  portion,  tho  ends  are 
regularly  sloped  off  to  receive  tlie  bund  of 
the  next  piece  of  work,  and  this  is  done  by 
leaving  what  ore  called  tootkwffs. 

70.  Tlte  order  in  wlilcb  bricks  are  laid 
cou»icGutlvel>'  Is  called  the  bond,  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties,  English  and 
Flemish  Imndit;  both  are  compoied  of 
bricks  hUd  lengtliwlie^  eaUed  ttrOchen; 


and  others  at  right  angles  to  these,  cnllett 
headen,  A  single  layer  of  bricks  is  called 
a  <otme  t  and  where  brltdu  ore  reduced  in 
length  or  width,  to  make  up  a  space  not  ao 
large  as  a  regular-sized  brick,  they  are  called 
tlotert;  half  a  brick  ig  a  bat. 

77.  KifGUSH  BoKD  iaeejUtf.  a,  a  and  b)  is 
composed  of  ceorses  of  headers  and 
stretchers,  alternately,  with  the  occasional 
introduction  of  a  closer  at  tlie  quoins  (as 
shown  at  c  d).  This  is  the  strongest  kind 
of  brickwork,  though  not  tlie  most  orna* 
mental,  and  is  generally  practised  wliert 
strength  is  of  importance.  Ixi  all  brick* 
work  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  Joints 
do  not  range  perpendicularly  one  over  tli« 
other,  but  that  each  slioll  fall  over  and 
under  the  solid  part  of  a  brick,  and  hence 
the  two  edges  are  held  togetlier  by  the  two 
bodies,  as  it  wec«,  qilicing  them.  Tlds  is 
called  breaking  tho  Joint;  and  In  order  to 
effect  this,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  cut 
the  brick  still  narrower  tlian  the  hali;  as 
seen  in  the  woodcut  This  is  called  a  yuMii 
ctour  (e).  But  tlds  may  also  be  done  in 
the  stretching  course,  by  cutting  ofl"  one- 
quarter  of  the  length  of  the  brick ;  Uie  biick 
so  reduced  is  called  a  king  closer  (d).  In 
all  walls  of  tills  bond,  let  their  thickness  be 
what  it  may.  It  is  necessary  only  to  bear  in 
mind  the  following  principles :— 1st  Every 
course  Is  made  tip  entirely  of  headers  or 
Btrotchers,  with  tho  occasional  introduction 
of  a  closer  to  break  the  Joint  andlj'.  In 
eveiy  case  where  a  wall  is  more  than  half^ 
brick  thick,  the  parallel  stretches  in  tlieir 
course  must  break  Joint  with  each  otlier, 
that  Is,  that  the  Joints  must  always  be 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  adjacent  brick, 
except  in  the  case  of  closers,  whoi  the 
break  is  ik  inches  flrom  the  Joint  FLsaosH 
BoxD  (see^.S)  is  never  used  in  this  countiy 
except  for  ornamental  ftonts,  where  ita 
regular  appearanoe  is  thought  by  some 
to  give  it  a  great  superiority  over  English 
bond.  It  consists  of  alternate  headers  and 
stretchers  in  each  oourse,  with  the  occa* 
slonal  Introduotlon  of  a  closer  to  keep  up  this 
arrangement  By  an  examination,  how- 
ever, of  the  ground-plan  {flg,  i,  i>),  it  will 
at  once  be  seen  that  in  a  wall  bonded  in 
this  manner,  the  Joints  are  mucli  le«B 
broken  than  in  the  Biiglish  bond,  andthero- 
fore  It  is  considerably  weaker;  but  for  all 
ordinary  building  purposes  In  house-wcrk. 
tliere  is  no  doubt  that  either  is  snfildent  If 
put  together  with  good  mortar,  and  care  ta 
taken  that  the  headers  are  really  carried 
through  the  wall,  and  are  not  composed  of 
the  half-bricks  called  bats.  It  is  true,  that 
lew  fronts  are  composed  of  the  same  kind 
of  bricks  throughout  and  tliat  in  moat 
cases  the  headers  are  only  occasionally 
cairJed  through,  tat  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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tJtet  tHe  pracHw  wMkens  tbe  wifl  greatly, 
nd  wheo  targe  windows  an  UMd,  and  the 
ptt*  are  narrow,  the  plan  te  parttaolarly 
Anaafe.  Itwffeaeenmanyflmitswftlionly 
one  ainglo  ftaQ  beadar  per  iquaxe  yaonO,  and 
with  the  Inside  half  of  the  waU  eompoaed  of 
eoonea  of  hrteks  laitier  or  smaller  than  the 
l^oDt,  and  theiefbre  only  occnatonaHy  tat- 
mpondhur  hi  Joint  with  the  fhmt.  Insoch 
a  case  the  he«leri  can  only  be  carried 
tliroagh  when  they  do  eorri'Spood,  as,  lor 
iBMance,  enary  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh 


7&  Tib  Mmrcjuishoald  be  laid  as  ttaMy 
as  poasible,  and  with  the  ordSnaiy  brick,  so 
that  fbur  eonnee  shall  not  rise  more  than 
n\  inebea.  In  ornamental  brickwork  lime 
ta  need  without  sand  (called  ^utty),  and  the 
joint  Is  then  very  fine  indeed.  Sometimes, 
howeyer,  ashes  are  added  Instead  of  sand, 
nakhig  n  Une  mortar,  which  has  a  very 
Good  effect  A  first-rate  wo^man  In  laying 
his  bricks,  whether  using  mortar  or  jmtty, 
ads  off  the  8aperflaoiisnuiter1aI,«od  leaves  a 
dean  edge;  bnt  sometimes  this  to  neglected, 
and  then  the  joints  are  either  raked-out  and 
filled-ln  flash  with  mortar,  and  eoloured 
together  with  the  bricks  (which  is  a  veiy 
tony  ind  miwotlanaaUkc  expedient),  and 
called  jCof-^ooitm^,  or  else  a  mortar  nearly 
R»rabllDg  the  bricks  in  coknir  to  need ;  and 
vpon  this  a  fine  Une  ofputip  to  fixed  with  a 
triol  and  cot  off  Quite  straight,  the  worit 
tietng  denominated  iwck-pointing.  In  an 
fbsDdatSons  and  In  the  low  walto  of  honsca, 
nqald  mortar  ooght  to  be  ponxed  npcm  the 
MKlhee  of  each  coarse,  or,  at  all  events, 
«very  thini  or  fbnrth  coarse,  so  as  to  flU  all 
the  ipaoN  and  consolidate  the  walL  This 
to  caOed  gfTMitia^,  and  to  of  great  importance 
hi  producing  sound  work.  It  la.  also,  a 
good  plan  to  tntrodnee  a  layer  of  slates  all 
roond  the  boose,  a  little  above  the  natural 
le?^  of  the  ground,  whldi  prevents  the 
damp  rMng  throogtt  the  w^alls  by  capillary 
attmctlon.  Sheet  lead  answers  equally 
well,  but  ft  to  fhr  more  expensive.  Which- 
ever material  to  naod,  it  ationld  be  laid  In 


n.  The  quantities  of  bricks  roqnb^  and 
their  neasorement,  are  calculated  through- 
i>Qt  Great  Britain  by  the  rod,  which  contains 
m  coble  feeL  All  walls,  however,  are 
iopposed  to  be  a  brick  and  a  half  thick,  and  hi 
the  rod  of  reduced  brtekworic,  as  itte  called, 
there  are  27f  ftet  saperftdal,  which  may  be 
taidoded  In  a  square  \9k  fiset  each  way. 
Tbto  will  requin,  in  oidinaiy  work,  4500 
brldu,  aDowIng  fiir  mortar  and  waste, 
varying  with  the  size  of  the  bricks  and 
JoiatSL  A  Ibot  rcqulies  17  bricks,  and  a 
ftot  of  flKfnjB,  when  the  headers  are  not  all 
carried  throufi^  as  In  Flemish  bond,  will 
nqptoaeiilyefgMtorldcau   Slnoetho 


tlon  of  the  dirty  on  bricks,  they  are  often 
made  of  a  laii^  size,  and  when  thto  to  the 
case  a  corresponding  aUowanee  must  be 
made.  The  same  may  be  said  of  gauged 
arehes,  which  are  now  made  of  larger  and 
longer  bricks  than  fbnnerly,  and  which 
often  reqoirp  7  or  8  instead  of  10,  the 
old  number.  In  tlio  measurement  of  brick* 
work,  flues  are  measured  as  if  solid.  Tlmbera 
fnserted  in  the  wall  are  not  deducted.  Two 
inches  are  allowed  fbr  bedding-platea,  wlMn 
no  brickwork  is  over  IIhbl  AU  cnttinga 
are  mtiasurod  saperfldally.  Facings  of  all 
descriptions  are  charged  extra  by  the  super* 
fldallbot. 

80.  TRB  TooM  used  by  the  bricklayer  are: 
first,  a  trowel  fbr  laying  the  mortar,  which 
he  also  uses  fbr  cutting  bricks;  secondly, 
a  hammer  with  a  sharp  edge,  fbr  catting 
bricks  to  a  fhee;  thirdly,  the  plumb-rule, 
level,  and  square,  which  are  used  fbr  keepr 
ing  the  worte  true;  fburthly,  the  Joluting 
rule,  fbr  setting  out  the  Joints  in  piers,  Ac ; 
fifthly,  the  hod  and  mortar  board,  fbr  carry* 
ing  bricks  and  mortar,  and  used  only  by 
the  labourer,  who  always  asslsta  the  brick- 
layer; sixthly,  the  line  and  pins,  fbr  keeping 
Ids  work  straight;  seventhly,  the  rammer, 
crow-bar,  and  pick-axe,  which  are  used  fbr 
various  heavy  jobs.  These  are  an  required 
fbr  ordinary  wall-work,  but  fbr  arches,  and 
for  rubbed  and  gponged  work,  as  well  ns  ft>r 
cut  oomioee,  Ac:,  the  following  tooto  in 
addition  arc  required:  arches  are  made  In 
rough  work  of  whole  bricks,  which  are  set 
with  a  considerable  rise,  and  will  stand  any 
ordinary  weight;  when,  however,  a  stron^pcr 
and  better-looking  arch  is  required,  the 
bricks  are  cut  with  the  hammer  until  they 
are  thinner  at  one  end  than  tlie  other,  and 
they  are  then  rubbed  on  a  stone  until  the 
snrfhoe  is  quite  true;  besides  this,  bricks 
are  often  nibbed  and  gauged  untU  they  are 
all  exactly  of  the  same  size,  and  are  then 
used  fbr  ornamental  fhmts,  called  rubbed 
and  gauged  work.  In  setting  aU  arches,  an 
oblique  shoulder  is  cut  In  the  brick-work  on 
entiti  side,  called  the  skew-back.  The  brick- 
layer then  proceeds  to  set  out  hto  arch  on  a 
board,  dnrwlng  each  brick  separately  upon 
it;  he  then  selects  his  bricks,  and  with  his 
axe  he  cuts  them  nearly  to  the  required 
size,  alter. making  a  line  on  the  surfkce 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep.  After  the 
axo  has  effected  all  in  its  power,  the  stone 
is  ground  to  a  true  face  on  the  r^Mtrng-ttcntt 
which  to  a  piece  of  hard  sandstone  about 
two  fbet  in  diameter,  or  rather  less.  Each 
separate  brick  assumes  a  different  shape, 
and  sometimes  the  brickniaker  has  a  moiUd 
for  each,  but  in  ordinary  work  the  peudl 
line  on  the  board  is  enough.  With  these 
tooto  a  good  workman  to  able  to  eflcct  any 
descrlptkm  of  woik,  however  oompUcated, 
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niquirfng  only  centring  according  to  the 
arch,  which  is  pr^ared  by  tlie  carpenter. 

81.  Stexmuio  Wells  la  tlioflrvt  part  oi  the 
brlrJElayer**  art,  though  generally  done  by 
the  profeaaed  weU-diggcr.  It  ia  UrBt  necea- 
•aiy  to  make  a  centre,  conslating  of  Inch 
boanling,  with  circular  rings  nailed  on  the 
Inalde.  This  ia  placed  in  the  tint  ezcava- 
tloii,  and  loaded  with  bricks  arranged 
round  It,  when  the  welKht  sinks  the  wholtf 
as  nist  as  the  well-digger  reinovea  the 
earttL  As  soon  as  the  centre  lias  sunk 
below  the  level  of  tlie  surlaoe,  another 
oentre  Is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  first,  and 
loaded  111  a  shnilar  manner,  and  so  on  antU 
the  required  depth  is  attained.  In  this 
mode  a  quantity  of  timber  is  required,  and 
a  cheaper  plan  is  often  substituted,  in 
which  a  circular  ring  of  Inch  timber  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  excavation,  and 
loaded  as  before,  until  It  sinks  three,  fiMir, 
five,  or  even  more  ftet,  when  another  ring 
Is  added,  and  thus  the  whole  la  completed. 
When  the  ground  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  tin 
latter  method  Is  quite  saft*,  but  in  loose 
abirling  sand  or  gravel  the  brtcka  are  apt  to 
bulge  inwarda  without  tlie  support  of  the 
centring.  Cesspools  are  built  in  the  same 
way,  and  also  circular  tanks.  In  this  work, 
a  rod  of  reduced  brick-work  will  require 
•bout  47eo  bricks. 

8S.  DftAiNB  are  now  generally  made  by 
laying  draln-plpea,  which  are  more  imper- 
▼ioua  than  bricks,  and  aoariy  as  low  in 
price.  They  are  generally  cemented  at  the 
joints,  and  are  laid  either  in  concrete,  burnt 
clay,  or  plain  soil  well  rammedL  Some- 
times, however,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
old  bricks  ttooi  cliimneys,  which  are  nae> 
leas  except  Ibr  such  purposes,  and  then 
they  may  be  used  Ibr  drains,  tlunigh  tliey 
certainly  are  not  equal  to  glazed  drain- 
pipes. The  best  Ibrm  is  that  of  an  inverted 
aivh  covered  over  with  flat  stones  or  tilea, 
by  which  arrangement  they  may  easily  be 
opened  and  cleaned  out  when  any  stoppage 
occurs.  A  fall  of  ttom  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch  per  foot  is  deairable,  but  even  leaa 
than  this  will  snfflce.  All  drains  should  be 
trapped,  especially  tiiose  which  open  into 
the  sides  of  brooks  to  which  the  wind  has 
thee  access,  for  wliere  a  current  of  air  seta 
with  great  force  into  a  drain,  it  will  blow 
Ita  gaseous  contents  into  all  the  depart* 
mentH  near  the  months  of  its  various  inlets^ 
A  great  number  of  siench«tratM  are  tliere- 
fbre  in  use,  all  of  which  depend  upon  the 
greater  relative  weight  of  water  over  gaae- 
ous  mattersb  Sometimes  a  depression  or 
elbow  simply  ia  made  in  the  drain  to  such 
an  extent  that  It  ia  alwaya  fhll  of  water, 
and  this  answers  every  purpose.  In  other 
oiodc5,  a  »mall  square  chamber  is  built  In 
the  drulu,  and  a  stone  la  prqlected  Into  It 


from  above ;  whilst  In  a  third  trap,  whlob 
is  placed  at  tlie  month  of  the  drain,  there 
is  an  inverted  bell  with  a  pipe  projecting 
into  it  fh>m  the  drain,  and  covered  wltli 
another  and  smaller  bell,  whose  lip  pro|ecia 
lower  down  than  the  month  of  the  pi|to,  ao 
that  all  the  water  has  to  descend  under  the 
one  edge  before  it  rises  over  the  other,  and 
thus  the  mouth  of  the  drain  ia  alwaya  beiv 
metically  aealed,  unless  the  gas  is  driven 
throQgh  with  a  force  greater  than  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  Jeniilun 
has  introduced  a  bell-trap,  which  is  exactly 
the  reverM  of  the  old  one,  and  is  certain^ 
not  so  liable  to  get  fold,  aa  there  is  no  place 
where  a  lodgment  can  occur  (see  J^  4.  <^  ^ 
and  tf.«  which  are  examplea  of  thetw  stench- 
traps).  Air*drains  are  also  used  In  houses 
for  two  purposes,  one  of  which  Is  for  tlie 
purpose  of  keeping  the  walls  dry,  tho  other 
of  supplying  air  to  the  timbers,  and  to  the 
flre-placealnsomehonsea  In  all  caaea,  It  ia 
well  to  lay  a  two-inch  pipe  round  the  outer 
walls  on  the  top  of  the  footing,  and  cover 
this  In  with  broken  bricks  or  rubble  of  some 
kUid,  over  which  the  earth  should  bs 
well  rammed  (see^V*  ^*)-  These  dralntaig- 
pipes  should  have  a  regular  tail,  however 
slight,  and  sliould  lead  into  a^larser  drain 
which  has  a  good  outlet 

6&  BRicKxOGGiKa  consists  in  laying  brinks 
in  tlie  interval  of  timber  ftame-woric,  and  is 
generally  only  half-brick  thick. 

84.  OsxAiaorrAL  Work,  including  Co»- 
Kicxa,  ia  now  commonly  made  of  brtcka,  of 
which  good  examples  are  shown  in  tlm 
flpontispiece.  Bricks  are  moulded  expresf^jr 
for  the  purpose,  or  are  cut  with  tliehammef; 
and  flnlahed  olTby  the  rubbing-stone. 

85.  Tiling  is  a  braneh  of  bricklaying^  aad 
all  bricklayers  are  capable  alao  of  doing  this 
kind  of  worlu  It  oonaista  hi  laying  the 
tiles  on  the  roof  in  mortar,  taking  care  to 
break  the  Johit,  on  latha  nailed  at  certain 
dlstancea  or  gauge*  apart  Plane  tiles  ave 
laid  at  five,  six,  or  seven-inch  gauges,  and 
pantiles  at  a  ten-Inch  gauge. 

ML  Tub  Tooui  naed  in  tiling  are  the  hmn 
mtr^  the  trowel,  the  bou$  (akind  of  hook  Ibr 
hanging  the  tilea,  Ac,  on  to  tlie  ktth  or 
ladder),  and  the  Mtriktr  tot  striking  tJia 
Joints. 

87.  The  QDAKTirT  of  bricks  per  day  whidi 
a  Journeyman  and  bis  labourer  will  be  alilfa 
to  lay,  dependa  greatly  upon  the  beigbt  of 
the  wall,  its  fteedom  tmn  quolna,  and  tba 
goodness  of  the  bricka  Under  Ikvourabla 
drcumstancea.  a  good  man  ean  lay  vaion 
tlian  1000  per  day  in  a  stnight  14-inch  -wall, 
the  Joints  being  struck  only  on  one  side. 
Tlie  average,  however,  of  onUnaiy  houa^ 
work  ia  about  700  per  day,  taking  all  kinds 
of  work  into  the  account  Thla  will  alknr 
foraUopaningBidklmnsyii  rooghsiciiss^  jhSi 
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Sect.  L~Tke  Excavatok  jun>  WtUL- 

SINKSB, 

■L  Tte  ExcATATOK,  or  dlcRer.  hi  Loodon 
nA  Mm  aieiffhbottrtaood,  it  alnutt  alvrnyi 
pUhf  tht  cmtOc  ywd.  Tbo  foOowing 
me  of  priee*  to  aboot  ona-thtrd  mora 
cfen  tte  avenige  paid  ia  ibe  provliiow  >. 

ExcATAnro.   PerenMojud. 

ExctviulDff  onUnaiy  ion,  not  oc-  ■.  d. 

CMtlnsffiKCiBdeiith    ^    „    ^  0   « 

IXttn.  in  raarse  gnTcl  or  stiff  day  0   7 
I^CBCiilQ?  oat  and  lerellin?  fbonda- 

Ouoft,  flnins  In,  and  rvnmlnff  .»  0  M) 
If  *tj«|«d  to  baiTov,  for  eyeiy  SO 

▼ana  ».-.«.,«.^.«^  OS 
CtoiBs.  per  half  mlle>.    ^    .»    lai  to  S   0 

Wbu-mggeco  axd  Sof  Knro. 

F«r  veils  atwretf  fert,  and  not  more  than 

>  *ct  hi  dcpili,  tlie  following  are  tJM 

Aarastn aaa  near  liondon.    la  ttie conn- 

ti7.  Uicjr  ai^  often  be  done  fi>r  ono'ttiinl 


n^^ 

Priee 

PKe* 

tf  M*. 

IMrfcot 

[fibrlak 

per  foot 

•"A.|b«icii 

ki 

itlB. 

la 

*>    k. 

iqitlL 

depilL 

ft.     In. 

■.     d. 

6     6 

10     0 

r     0 

11      6 

r     6 

13      0 

8     0 

i5      0 

8     9 

17      8 

9     0 

SO     0 

10     0 

28     0 

TJe  abore  prioea  do  not  Include  the 
™»  and  eorti^  bat  only  labour  and  the 
wto  pecnilar  lo  weD-  alnlien.  If  the  well 
»  Bwt  than  90feet  in  depUi,  add  Is.  per 
*«toibepnc«; 

i*-to  an  dealinss  with  wefl-alnlteri 
™  care  should  be  taken  In  drawing 
J  ^^  ^rctanent,  so  that  tbere  sliall  be 
*  aciutc  as  to  the  depUi  which  is  to 
•J  "Jt  la  moat  inatanoea  It  la  known 
V*«  <tepUi  the  water  Ilea,  and  the 
^r«»k*r  win  be  able  to  make  an  exact 
^*«e  of  the  work  which  lie  has  to  do, 
«4  laa  enter  into  a  contract  to  sink  a 
*Zr^  "ix  or  eight  ibet  pound  of 
^"f'  u  xnay  be  agreed  upon.  When, 
■«wcr,  this  is  the  case,  the  contract 
•^to  «P«cliy  beforehand  the  payment 
J*  ^  icocirdlng  to  the  depth  sunk ; 
"«  tah  u  siurtrn  in  tin  annexed  table, 
^^^  acconling  to  the  diameter  of  the 


welL  The  nmnber  of  bttefca  per  Ibot  wID 
not  vary,  and  therefore  the  whole  uncer- 
tainty re«ts  In  the  labour.  In  aome  caaea 
the  soil  is  hard,  and  can  scarcely  be  bored 
wlthont  blasting,  and  here  an  extra  chansa 
is  of  conrae  allo^vabie.  Aa  it  ia  of  tlia 
utmost  importance  to  a  hoase  to  obtain 
good  water,  the  well  should  always  be 
sunk  before  anything  else  is  done,  eepe- 
dalty  as  the  water  firom  it  is  gcnendly 
granted  ft>r  mortar  in  hKyiog  the  foon- 
datlona. 

6S.  ExavvA-nxo  for  foundations  is  s  mach 
more  simple  process,  and  alao  more  easily 
checked.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  out 
I  the  ground  a  little  wider  than  the  IboUnKK, 
and  afterwards  to  replace  and  ram  down 
whatever  there  Is  room  for,  wheeling  or 
carting  away  the  snrplua.  Laying  tlie 
drains,  dsc,  is  the  woriL  of  the  bricklayer. 

Seci.  &— Tib  Stomb  asd  SIasblk-masom. 

88L  The  STOXR-XASoir^  art  oonsisCa  In 
catting  stones,  and  building  tltem  Into  a 
mass,  with  or  wlthont  the  aid  of  mortar  or 
cement    His  chief  business  is  to  prepare 
the  stones,  make  the  mortar,  raise  the  wall 
according  to  plan,  and  to  construct  sach 
arches  or  vauKa  as  m^y  be  desired.     A 
wall  built  with  unhewn  stone,  is  called  % 
'*  nibble  wall,**  which  is  either  eoorsed  or 
unconrsed.     In  conrsed  rubble  wans  the 
stones  are  dressed  with  the  hammer  and 
gauged ;  they  are  then  thrown  Into  heaps, 
one  for  each  separate  gauge,  and  thecoorsoa 
are  made  one  fft>m  each  heap  in  succession. 
In  unconrsed  rubble,  the  sharp  angles  only* 
arc  knocked  off  with  a  "scabling  hammer/* 
Walls  arc  often  built  with  a  Ihdng  of  oi/ifar, 
or  sawn  stone,  backed  with  rubble  or  Mcik- 
woriL   When  brick  is  used,  the  stone  is 
either  half  or  a  whole  brick  thick,  so  that  a 
bond  Is  obtained  between  the  two  portions 
of  the  walL    In  spite  of  every  precaution, 
such  wans  are  liable  to  become  convex  iw 
the  outside,  ttom  the  variation  In  the  joints, 
and  the  difficulty  of  placing  the  mortar  In 
such  eqnal  quantities  In  the  two  divisions 
as  to  shrink  in  eQual  proportions.     All 
verticnl  Joints  after  receding  about  an  inch 
with  a  dose  Joint,  should  widen  gradually- 
at  the  back,  thereby  Ibiming  a  hollow  apace> 
of  a  wedge-like  form,  for  the  reception  of 
mortar,  rubble,  &c    In  layteg  ashlar,  tlio 
mason  should  always  take  care  that  ooch 
stone  is  placed  so  as  to  lie  in  Its  notoxsillMMlf 
that  la,  the  same  sides  should  be  presented 
npwards  and  downwards  as  in  the  quarry. 
Tliis  precaution  b)  the  result  of  numberiesa 
obscrvationa,  and  considered  necessary  by 
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balconies  and  aklitkngs,  be  roquireft  the 
$haeing  toolt  together  vlih  some  chlsela, 
googee,  flies,  andrasps.  The  jcontfe  is  merely 
a  piece  of  lath  wlUi  a  nail  In  the  end,  by 
which  the  width  and  length  of  the  slates 
are  gauged,  the  nail  making  a  mark,  where 
the  slato  is  too  wide  or  too  long.  After 
passhig  this  ordeal,  the  udxe  Is  used  for 
taking  off  the  superfluous  edge.  It  is  made 
of  tempered  iron,  somewhat  like  a  bilUiook 
in  shape,  being,  in  flict,  a  large  knlft, 
sixteen  indies  long,  and  two  Inches  wide, 
bent  at  (me  end,  with  a  wooden  handle 
at  the  other.  On  the  back  there  Is  a 
projecting  tooth  of  iron,  which  is  used 
to  make  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  slate 
to  receive  the  nail  which  fixes  it  to  the 
batten.  The  ripper  is  only  employed  in 
repiUring  old  slating;  it  is  about  the 
same  length  as  tlie  saixe,  with  a  thinner 
and  narrower  Uade,  and  terminating  in 
a  round  knob  on  each  side.  It  has 
also  two  small  notches  in  the  two  angles; 
the  handle  is  raised  above  the  blade 
by  a  shoulder,  enabling  the  workman  to 
get  a  good  hold.  When  used,  it  is  thrust 
up  under  the  slates,  so  that  the  round  head 
catches  the  null  in  the  little  notch,  and 
thus  enables  the  workman  to  draw  it 
out,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  slate 
is  released,  and  may  be  drawn  out,  and 
another  substituted  in  its  place.  The 
hammer  only  slightly  Taries  ttom  the 
ordinary  tool;  it  has  one  flat  or  liatchet 
end,  and  another  round  one  ibr  driving 
the  nails;  the  former  is  also  itimlshed 
with  a  daw,  for  drawing  the  nails  when 
Improperly  driven. 

9a  SuLTCKQ  is  effected  as  follows:— In  the 
first  place,  tlie  slater,  in  good  work,  has  a 
floor  of  evenly-laid  boaids  prepared  for  liim. 
If  this  Is  not  done,  he  himself  uaUs  a  series 
of  battens,  which  are  deal  strips  about  2| 
inches  by  tliree-quarten  or  sometimes  8 
inches  by  L  These  for  duchesses  axe  laid 
about  U  inches  ^Murt,  so  as  to  receive  the 
nails  in  regular  order;  but  for  countesses 
they  must  be  nailed  two  inches  closer. 
Besides  the  boards  and  battens,  slips  of 
wood,  called  HUing  fiUeU^  are  used,  which 
are  10|  inches  wide,  and  three-<}uanerB 
thick  at  tlie  upper  edge,  tnm,  whieii  they 
are  reduced  to  nothing  at  the  lower  edge. 
These  ore  nailed  down  all  round  the  eaves, 
and  also  at  the  hips  and  ridges,  so  as  to 
form  a  steady  bearing  for  the  slates.  He 
next  strains  a  line  along  the  edge  or  eaves, 
and  to  this  he  lays  his  ftont  tier  of  slates, 
nailing  them  to  the  battens  as  he  goes  on. 
After  this  he  inserts  under  each  joint  a  shtte 
not  quItiD  so  long  as  the  flill  size,  using 
broken  slates  of  about  three-quarter  lengths 
for  the  pnrpMe.  These  are  retained  in 
position  witbout  nails  by  the  meie  weight 


of  those  above  them.  After  this  anoUwr 
Une  is  stretched  one  inch,  or  sometimes 
only  half  an  inch,  bdow  the  omtre  of  tiio 
slate,  and  to  this  the  next  row  of  slates  is 
ranged,  nailing  them  as  before,  snd  taking 
care  that  their  perpendicular  joints  are  over 
the  middle  of  the  slates  beneath  them.  In 
this  way  the  whole  roof  is  covered,  and  so, 
that  in  no  part  is  ttiere  a  qiooe  or  crevice 
for  the  rain  to  get  in.  Without  at  least  on 
Indi  lap,  driving  rain  will  make  its  way 
through  slates,  even  with  all  the  care  in  the 
world  in  plastering  the  joints  underneath. 
Patent  slates  are  laid  from  raiter  to  rafter, 
and  are  merely  butted  against  each  other 
without  lapping  at  any  of  the  perpendicular 
Joints,  but  only  on  the  transverse  ones, 
which  lap  about  S  inchesi  The  perpen- 
dicular joints  are  then  covered  with  flUett 
of  slate  about  8  inches  wide,  set  in  putty, 
and  screwed  down  to  the  rafters.  The  hips 
are  generally  covered  with  lead,  which 
overlaps  the  slates;  but  sometimes  in 
octagon  ends  they  are  oovored  with  fillets 
of  slates,  set  in  putty,  as  described  for  the 
patent  slate.  Sometimes  slates  are  laid  In  a 
lozenge  form,  but  it  is  not  nearly  ao  good  a 
plan  as  the  ordinary  way. 

91.  Slaise's  Work  is  measured  and  re- 
duced into  squares  containing  100  foet  super- 
fldaL  Iflnmeasmlngtheslatingonarooi^ 
it  is  hipped  on  all  sides,  with  a  flat  on  the 
top,  and  the  building  is  of  a  MctkngoUur 
shape,  add  the  lengtn  and  breadth  of  the 
eaves,  and  the  length  and  breadth  of  two 
a4]Qlnlng  sides  at  the  flat  together;  malti- 
ply  the  sum  by  the  breadth  of  the  slope,  and 
the  product  will  give  the  area  of  the  space 
that  is  covered.  To  tliis  add  six  Inobea 
round  for  the  eaves,  and  four  Inches  for  the 
hips,  and  the  result  will  be  the  proper 
chaxigeahle  area.  All  slate  balconies  ane 
charged  by  the  foot  superflciaL 

The  net  coat  of  %uassQ  per  square  Is  as 
fbllows:— 

100Duchesea,atXU10s.perlSOO...   u  l»  s 

Battens,  100  foet ...    0   4  O 

Copper  and  iron  nails...    »,.....   0   1  o 

Labour  and  mortar   ...........    0   <  ^ 

£1  10  'a 

The  labour  will  vary  much,  according  to 
the  size  of  Uie  roof  and  the  number  of  lilpa, 
4sc. ;  but  the  above  may  be  taken  aa  Um 
average  in  and  near  London. 

Sect.  S.'-Tns  Sawtsb. 

n.  These  gentry  are  the  most  onmanasi^ 
able  of  all,  and  fow  are  able  to  cope  witU 
their  subtleties.  It  appears  very  easy-  to 
calculate  their  work,  but  they  always  moei 
an  objection  to  a  charge  with  some  aliovr- 
aooe  or  ciistoia«  and  tUui  eicive  noder  tl^ 
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on  which  diaw  a  perpendicular  (C  D); 
make  this  equal  to  the  height,  and  A  C, 
C II  each  equal  to  half  the  speu.  Then  draw 
perpeiidiculan  at  A  and  B  two-thirds  of 
the  height  of  C  D  (more  or  leaot  as  tlie  coae 
requires),  and  connect  their  oxtreinitiet 
witli  the  point  D.  Lastly,  divide  the  sides 
A  £,  £  D,  D  F,  F  B  into  equal  parts,  and 
connect  as  In  flg.  9. 

97.  Kakkd  Flocks  are  of  three  Kinds:— 
single,  double,  and  double>flnuned.  Slng^ 
Hoors  (see  Jig.  11)  ore  ooniposod  of  a  series 
of  joists  or  strong  timbers  (A),  wliich 
extend  flrom  wall  to  w!Ul,  and  support  the 
flooring-boards  (B),  which  ore  laid  across 
ttiem,  as  well  as  the  hiths  beneath.  The 
proper  scantling  fbr  tlicso  joists  depends 
upon  their  length,  and  tlie  foUowtpg  table 
is  proportioned  to  this  raiylag  element  ^-. 


Length. 

Width. 

Depth. 

<li'c«>t 

••• 

•mm 

S  Inches 

•M 

^   ehiches. 

8   « 

»«« 

••• 

n    », 

••• 

M.       7          „ 

10  « 

••• 

••• 

n  .. 

••• 

-.  r    „ 

u  « 

«■• 

»•• 

n  » 

••• 

-.  «    ,. 

14    « 

*•• 

••• 

u  .. 

••• 

-  <►   „ 

"    „ 

••« 

••• 

n  t> 

M. 

-11    « 

«    » 

••• 

••• 

8    „ 

M. 

~M     » 

At  the 

DA] 

rt  where  the 

cU 

Imnor  occurs 

It  Is  necessary  to  arrange  the  joists,  so 
that  they  sluUl  not  run  Into  tlMt  part  of 
the  waU.  To  avoid  this,  two  or  three 
Joists  are  cut  shorter  than  the  Nst,  auu, 
instead  of  running  into  the  wall,  they  arc 
Ihmied  hito  a  cross  pictie  of  timber  parallel 
witli  the  wall,  and  called  a  trimmer,  whicli, 
again,  Ls  ftamed  into  tlie  nearest  joists. 
It  is  generally  necessary  to  make  tliese 
two  half  an  inch  thicker  than  tfie  rest, 
but  this  Is  not  always  attended  tso,  Tlie 
wlu>le  is  called  trimming.  Wherever  tlie 
joists  are  raore  than  7  or  8  fbct  in  length 
tliey  should  be  rendered  stiff  by  atruu  of 
some  kind  or  other.  Lron  rods  are  now 
veiy  genemlly  used  fbr  tlie  purpose,  which 
pass  through  each  of  the  Joists.  When 
these  ore  not  used,  herriag-bo$te  strutts  are 
introduced,  whicli  are  pieces  of  indi-stuO; 
old  or  new,  strained  obliquely  ftom  one  to 
the  otlier,  and  crossing  one  another.  The 
joists  are  all  laid  upon  a  wall-phito,  which 
is  bedded  in  mortar,  and  laid  on  the  wall 
on  a  perfect  level,  and  eocli  Joist  being 
notched  into  it. 

M.  A  DouBUi  Floor  Is  composed  of 
three  tiers  of  timbers,  namely,  tlie  binding 
juist«,  A  A;  bridging  joists,  B  B;  and 
oelUng  joists,  C  C  C  (see  M  ^h  The 
first  of  titese  are  the  diief  supports  of  the 
floor,  the  second  being  merely  subsldhuy  to 
them,  and  either  lying  on  tliem  or  notched 
into  thein.  When  a  doulile  floor  is  requhred 
fbr  a  floor  of  more  than  IS  or  90  ftet  span, 
it  requires  Uio  introductioa  of  a  tliiid  set 


of  timbers,  called  girden  (see  fig.  IS  A). 
Neitlier  of  these,  however,  are  much  used 
in  ordinary  house-building;  but  sometimes 
girders  must  be  biserted  over  openings,  ss 
folding-doors,  Ac.,  and  then  tliey  generally 
require  to  be  trussed,  that  is,  to  be  oon- 
verted  Into  arches,  by  the  introduction  of 
ties.  Fig.  1«  shows  a  trussed  girder.  It 
is  first  cut  into  lialves  longttudhiaUy;  (me 
or  two  truMsed  postiy  A  A,  and  two  abutment 
piecu  of  wrought  Iron  are  then  inserted, 
and  connected  together  by  two  UniUt 
wlitdt  may  be  either  of  Iron  or  of  oak. 

OB.    Two  OTHEE  KlMUB   OF  FlOOJIS  DUIJ 

be  ennmerated  as  sometimes  deslrabli^ 
when  old  timber  of  short  lengths  is  to  b« 
worked  iqv  By  these  modes  a  floor  mojr 
be  made  of  timbers,  none  of  which  ore 
long  enough  to  reach  flnom  wall  to  waU 
(see  fig*.  M  sad  U).  In  tlie  plan  shown  la 
fig.  10r  it  Is  necessary  to  insert  very  vtrung 
wall>plates,  so  as  to  prevent  the  outer  joista 
fh>m  giving  way,  and  to  stnip  tlieir  aa^ea 
stTMigiy  together  with  iron.  In  all  eases 
of  floor-hiylng,  the  carpenter  should  tia 
coreftil  to  level  to  tlie  upper  surfkces  of  his 
Joists,  which  he  does  by  notching  tlieir 
lower  ends  slightly  into  the  wall-plates, 
and  taking  out  ibr  tliis  purpose  more  or  leas 
as  required.  These  wall-plates  should,  In 
general,  be  of  tlie  substance  of  a  briidc, 
so  as  to  ooenpy  the  space  of  a  row  (tf 
them. 

loa  Through  all  floon,  wltboat  sonM 
precantion,  the  sounds  made  in  the  room 
are  easily  heard  above  and  below,  and  to 
remedy  this  inoonvenicnca  Mtmd  boarda 
are  introduced,  upon  which  mortar  and 
chopped  hay  are  spread  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  tliicL,  called  pugging.  Tliese  sound 
boards  may  be  of  any  rough  stufl;  and  are 
laid  upon  Uie  ceiUng  joists  in  doable  floom, 
and  upon  le^lges  composed  of  strips  nailed 
agaiiist  each  joist  in  single  floora.  Tlio 
latter  is  not  a  veiy  workmanlike  mode  of 
ibnning  sounding  boards,  but  it  answers 
very  well  fo?  ordinary  purposes;  and  su 
kmg  OS  Uie  qiike-nails  are  kept  out  of  tl^ 
damp,  Uiey  will  hold  the  strips  tlrmly  In 
thoh:  places  (boe  fig.  88,  in  which,  however, 
slates  are  used  instead  of'boords). 

101.  Bond  Tuount  is  introduced  in  bnUd- 
ing  wails,  fiur  the  purpose  of  tying  tlicia 
together,  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  It 
was  fcrraeriy  tba  practice  to  use  th«se  aids 
Vciy  extensively,  but  as  it  is  found  tlurt 
eitluir  by  damp  or  by  fire  tiiey  are  much 
more  rapidly  destroyed  than  liilcks,  their 
place  is  now  occupied  by  hoop-irun,  which 
hi  not  so  liable  to  destruction  by  these 
elements.  Many  old  wuUs  may  be  seen 
which  are  quite  sound,  except  in  parts 
wliere  bond  timber  has  been  used,  and 
would  oontinoe  so  Soft  many  a  year  looj^eri 
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bat  wfacrarer  this  mafeitel  baa  be«n  lued, 
Ms  ptoee  la  oocopled  bj  00I7  a  ibred  of 
woim-eaten  wood,  ready  to  ftoe  Into  doat 
on  the  M^HMt  agitation.  Bond  ttmbar, 
wban  naad  at  the  aagtea  of  walla,  ahonld 
alwaiys  bo  notched  In  aoch  a  way  aa  to  act 
aa  a  tie  both  w^ya,  when  the  weight 
eomea  on.  Thla  Is  eflbcted  by  cutting  the 
nocdi  deeper  at  the  ahoolder  than  at  the 
extremity  In  eaf6h  piece.  JLcnhZ*  are'pteoea 
of  timber  which  are  laid  over  and  acroae 
doocB  and  other  openlngi,  and  they  hare 
naitanj  •  ren^  aich  turned  over  them. 
Ttiej  thonld  never  extend  Into  the  oatalde 
flioe  of  brick  or  itoae  wufc,  but  ahoold  abot 
agalnat  an  areh  made  of  one  or  other  of 


the  bottom  of  the  mfteri,  U  la  called  a 


!<&  Fbamxd  PAiumoaa,  In  boose  wott, 
■rs  almost  always  made  of  timber  4  Inehes 
by  S  iadMa,  wldeh  Is  commonly  called 
t/mmtuimjf.  They  are  latrodooed  where 
there  la  no  waH  under,  and  are  generally 
lathed  and  plastered,  and  the  Intenr^ 
ettber  ilDed  np  wlUi  aawdoat,  poured  In 
fl«m  the  topk  or  with  bricka  called  Mdfc- 
noffjfimff.  In  either  case,  the  weight  is 
oooiiderabie;  the  tfanber  alone  ot  a  aqnare 
of  qoartertng  being  several  bnndredwelghta, 
and  when  brides  are  faitrodaeed  It  Is  ofeoorie 
greatly  Inereased.  To  obviate  the  assv^* 
or  bending,  which  woold  otherwiae  oocnr, 
fbeae  partttlooa  are  either  tnuaed  or,  when 
they  oeeor  In  the  Ugfaeat  atoiy,  they  are 
often  suspended  ftora  a  principal,  which, 
betaig  tnuaed,  bean  the  weight  with  eaae. 
The  annexed  Arms  of  partitions  are  the 
most  eommon,  snd  provide  ftir  the  Intro- 
dnctSoa  of  n  door,  either  In  the  middle  or 
tai  the  itdb  (8ee>l^  17  snd  18,  hi  which 
A  A  is  the  sOI;  BB,  the  head;  c  e  c,  the 
pasta;  dddd,  thebncos;  eeee,  tbestode, 
which  are  generally  Hxed  18  Inches  from 
centre  to  centre,  ao  aa  to  take  a  throe-fbet 
bah). 

KHL  Roovs  are  the  most  compUcsted 
parts  of  cnrpentiy,  and  often  exerdae  an 
the  Ingenuity  of  even  a  akllfhl  woilunan. 
Tliey  are  made  In  a  great  vartety  of  fbrma, 
to  anlt  an  the  vaiying  areaa  which  are  to 
be  cohered,  and  they  are  composed  of  the 
Ibilowlng  pieces  of  timber,  or  sevlual  of 
them  combined  together  :— 

1st.  Waxx  Plaixs  (1 1,  Jiff.  10)  are  pieces 
of  tfanber,  generally  Ibor  Inches  by  three 
inches,  laid  on  the  vraQ  to  dlstzlbttte  the 
ftme  of  the  rooC  and  to  Und  the  walla 
together.   They  an  sranrtlmes  caUed 


iDdly.  Tmi  Tm-BSAV  (S  f),  a  horisontal 
piece  of  timber  connecting  two  opposite 
primeipai  nikmn.  Its  object  and  nae  Is 
twtrfbid;  tIx.,  to  prevent  the  waQa  being 
thrut  oat,  and  also  to  sapport  the  oeillng- 
jslsti.    When  placed  some  diatance  above 


ftdly.  Thb  PsotoiPALB  (8  3),  or  principal 
raften,  two  atnmg  piecea  of  timber  In  the 
aides  of  the  truss,  supporting,  by  means  of 
the  nest  following  pteou,  the  whole  frame- 
work of  eoBUtton  ratten  upon  which  tha 
coverlngTCata.  These prlndpsls are trusaod 
In  Tarious  ways. 

4thly.  Thb  Pusldcbs  (44),  longitudinal 
pleees  lying  upon  tha  prinripalsi  and  notched 
into  them. 

Mhly.  TiaiCoin«MiRAVRKS{5  5),Taaged 
at  equal  distancea  from  each  other,  and 
extending  from  the  ildge  of  the  roof  to  the 
poie<plateSb 

athly.  Thb  Pou-n.4ZBB  (6  C)  rest  oa 
the  ends  of  the  tle-beama. 

rthly.  Thb  Kdio-post  <7  7),  an  upright 
plsoe  of  timber,  framed  Into  the  luiiudpals 
at  the  upper  end,  and  into  the  tie-beam 
below.  The  oblect  of  this  piece  Is  to  support 
the  tie-beam,  wlilch  it  does  bymeana  of  the 
screw-bolt,  which  Is  Indicated  by  dotted 
UnesatS. 

Sthly.  A  Strut  (8  8)  is  Inserted  on  each 
side  between  the  bottom  of  the  king-post  and 
the  middle  of  the  principal,  Jnat  under  tha 
pnrUne,  whose  weight  they  are  intended  to 
support  The  whole  piece  of  frame-work, 
consisting  of  the  prindpsls,  tie-beam,  key* 
poat,  and  atxuts  united  together,  is  caUod  a 


lOi.  Bealdes  those  parts  which  sre  common 
to  every  rooi;  there  ore  also  others  which 
are  only  oocaalonally  IntxxMluoed,  and  In 
roofli  of  large  span  more  especially.  Then^ 
ftiKf  Instead  of  the  king-poet,  queen-poets 
are  sometimes  used  (see  a  a.  Jiff.  aO), 
•wbldb  are  raised  direct  to  the  middle  of  the 
principals  from  the  tie-beam,  and  their 
upper  ends  are  connected  together,  and  at 
the  same  time  kept  apart,  by  a  stnwtmg- 
beam^  while  below  they  are  Aunished  with 
a  UroMnff-^Ol  for  the  same  purpose^ 

105.  The  Vabiods  Fobms  of  Roora  are:— 
Ist,  the  lean-to^  or  ahed-roqf;  Snd,  the 
irunealed  roqf;  Srd,  the  h^>pei-roqf;  4th, 
the  M  rw^;  5th,  the  dome;  and  6th,  the 
curb  roqf.  The  lean-to  is  the  most  simple 
form,  and  merely  reqnlrea  a  waU-plate; 
or,  in  addition,  if  the  rafters  are  more  than 
eight  or  nine  fbet  long,  a  purlloe  and 
a  ridge-board;  to  these  the  rafters  are 
nailed  in  the  usual  way.  Truncated  roofb 
are  made  with  queen-poets,  and  mnat 
have  a  lead  flat  at  the  top.  Hlpped-rooih 
require  a  principal  at  each  hip,  which  must 
be  trussed  if  of  mora  than  10  or  IS  feet  In 
length.  Hie  X  roof  consists  of  two  separate 
rooft,  each  containing  Its  proper  trussed 
principals,  and  abutting  upon  a  central  gut- 
ter-board, which  must  be  lined  with  lead, 
before  the  roaflog  Is  applied.    Domes  are 
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constructed  fyom  arched  timbers  all  meeting 
in  a  common  centre,  and  supporting  one 
another.  Corb  rooft  (jKofig.  21)  are  emifloyed 
cblefly  In  small  town-houses  where  hicreased 
chamber  accommodation  Is  wanted  wlthont 
raising  the  wall  higher  than  neceesaiy.  The 
tie  Is  confined  to  a  beam  In  the  floor,  and  to  a 
eonmter  beam  («)  introduoed  where  the  angle 
is  made.  Each  of  these  maj  be  trussed  if 
the  span  requires  it  For  small  rooib  of  less 
tiian  10  or  12  feet  of  span,  where  economy  is 
an  object,  principals  are  dispensed  with, 
and  a  purllne  is  thrown  in  from  wall  to 
wall,  upon  which  the  rafters  are  placed,  and 
a  celling  Joist  spiked  against  them.  It  la, 
howerer,  only  lit  fbr  rooms  where  the  good- 
ness of  the  celling  is  not  an  obfect 

106.  The  Pitch  of  Soovb  must  he  pro- 
portioned to  the  material  which  is  to  oorer 
it,  tiles  requiring  a  higher  pit<di  than  slate, 
and  this  latter  greater  than  oc^per  or  lead. 
Tlie  following  table  glTes  the  pitches  propor 
Ibr  each  material : — 


Fkofee  PrrcH  of  Roofs. 

KlndofCoTarlng. 

IncUna* 

tion 

to  the 

Horiaon. 

Height 

In  parte 
OfiM 
Span. 

Weight 

ofa 
SqaaxQ. 

Zinc   ) 

Copper     ... 

Lead ) 

Slates,  patent ... 

„  duches8es| 

Rtone  slate     ... 
Plane  tiles      ^. 

Pantiles    

Thatch     

deg.  m. 

8    50 

22     0 

26    88 

29    41 
29    41 
24     0 
40     0 

1-48 

1-5 

1-4 

2-7 
2-7 
2-9 
1-2 

lbs. 

(  100 

100 

I  700 

1120 

(  900 

to 

1500 

2380 

1780 

650 

107.  The  Trcss  proper  fbr  the  ordinary 
hoiuM  roof  Is  the  king-post  truss  (Jig.  19), 
which  Is  adapted  to  any  rooft  of  not  more 
than  80  feet  span.  As  the  posts  and  prin- 
cipals are  screwed  into  the  tie-beams  with 
great  fbrce.  It  is  obvious  that  the  screws 
should  always  be  inserted  in  the  direction 
of  tlio  strain  upon  them,  because  Iron  Is 
capable  of  a  much  greater  cohesive  power 
in  the  db-ectlon  of  its  length  than  in  that  of 
its  breadtli  (sce^.). 

108.  The  8cA>-TLiKaH  proper  for  roofli  of 
ordinary  sizes  are  as  follows :— . 

Span  of  20  feet, 
Tie-beam.  King-post.    IMndpaL    Struts. 


in.   in. 

in.    in.       In.   in. 

in.  in. 

9  by  4 

...    6  by  4    ...    8  by  4 
Span  of  25  feet. 

..«  4  by  4 

10  by  5 

...    7  by  4i  ...   8  by  4 
Span  of  80  feet, 

...    5  by  4 

Uby8 

...   8  by  6   ...   9  by  4 

...   5  by  4 

Span  of  80  to  45  feet, 
TI**e«a  '^^  Prtodpd*  8U-jb». 

in.  in.       Ixtin.       ln.ln.       ln.ln. 
llby«  ...  6  by  4  ...   8  by  4  ...  7  by  4 

PuaLiNSt.  hL   in. 

6  feet  long  raqulre  a  scantling  of  6  by  4 

8         f«  t.  M  7  by  5 

10  „  „  „  8by0 

13  „  „  „  9byT 


Coiocoir  RAFTBBflL       in.   In. 

8  feet  kmg  require  a  scantling  of  4  by  2^ 

10         „  „  „  5by2» 

M         ..  „  „  9bjH 


n 


109.  These  Boveral  roofe  are  put  together 
by  the  carpenter,  by  the  aid  <tf  his  various 
tools,  with  which  he  cuts  out  the  mortisea 
necessary  to  receive  the  difl'erent  parts ;  aa, 
fer  inat^nrA,  the  ends  of  the  king  and 
queen-posts,  which  are  tenoned  into  the  tie- 
beam,  and  screwed  there  by  means  of  Iron 
bolts,  on  the  principle  of  bed-screws,  whose 
female  nuts  are  (hopped  into  sockets  cut 
in  the  sides  of  the  poets  exactly  to  recelvo 
them.  The  roof  should  always  be  put 
together  on  the  ground;  and  then  all  its 
several  parts  are  marked  and  taken  to 
pieces  again,  in  order  to  be  raised  to  thehr 
proper  places  on  the  walls.  To  an  inex- 
perienced builder  this  operation  seems  m 
veiy  hazardoiu  one,  and  so  it  really  is,  tf 
incautiously  attempted.  In  a  tall  house, 
when  the  walls  have  not  long  been  built, 
the  mortar  is  so  yielding  that  they  will 
sw«y  considerably  before  they  are  braced 
together  by  the  tie-beams,  and  till  these 
are  up  tliey  can  scarcely  be  oonsiUered  safe 
from  all  danger  of  feUlng  in  or  out  The 
whole  truss  (including  the  tie-beam,  king- 
post, struts,  and  principals)  is  usually  lifted 
bodily  up  to  its  place,  because  the  act  of 
screwing  up  the  bolts  is  not  easily  eflectcd 
on  the  top  of  a  newly-built  waUL  When 
these  are  safely  fixed,  the  purllnea,  pole- 
plates,  and  ridge  board  are  added,  and  then 
the  common  rafters  may  be  spiked  down  at 
the  carpenter's  leisure,  taking  core  to  hoUd 
the  walls  carcfhlly  up  to  the  puriines  so  aa 
to  support  them. 

110.  The  stalr-carriagcs,  in  the  usnal  way, 
are  fixed  by  the  man  who  undertakes  ttio 
staircase,  or,  at  all  events,  onder  his  sapor- 
Intendenoe,  though  they  are  measured  and 
paid  ibr  on  the  same  principles  as  ordiuaiy 
carpenter's  work,  that  is,  unless  they  are 
included  in  the  contract  for  the  stairoaae  as 
a  whole,  which  is  tlie  best  arrangement. 
They  are  framed  and  hiscrled  In  tlie  wall, 
exactly  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  other 
Joists;  but,  as  they  require  to  bo  fixed  at 
particular  distances,  and  often  at  varying 
angles,  as  In  geometrical  staircaaea,  tha 


jonnoiT. 


«5 


ordimiT 


not  cmpsbte  of  effitol- 


flwmlliiiiii  tiM  ttalMr  to  be  vaeA  to  not 

leaf  cooo^  ibr  tlio  putpom  to  wMdi  It 

to  to  be  apfdled,  aad   ttien  two  pieoet 

nut  be  «eac^  or  antted  togeOier  ao  as 

fiD  ticm  one  eontlnaDae  plene.    It  1«  dear 

Oat  It  is  anpoaelble  lo  to  unite  them  m 

to  make  tbem  as  atrang  aa  tr  eompoeod 

of  a  atofle  pieee,  aad,  ceoaoqaently,  the 

taegcwiaed  in  avoiding 

of  tm  whole  than  la 

ef  neoearitjr  In  the  act  ttaelC 

E«M7  nro  pleoee  thai  )otaMd  lequbre  some 

Acce  to  comprBaa  thtm  equally,  and  fbr 

ttia  porpoee-iroa  boba  are  uod,  which 

aet  aa  a  tie,  and  aa  the  ooiieaiTe  power 

ef  Iratt  la  gnat  and  the  hole  in  the  wood 

ia  8BMII,  the  timber  la  not  diminished  in 

aticagth  in  that  leqwct    If  wooden  pine 

the  bore  being  larger,  the  timber 

be  more  or  leoa  weakened.    Pig.  98 

the  ordbiaxy  mode  of  teoffln/g^ 

whiifh  fa  avAdent  Ibr  all  oommon  purposes. 

Wben  it  ia  Iband  n«oeeaaiy  to  Introduce 

irwasfrtqM,  conaUeraUe  attention  most  bo 

paU  that  the  atrain  upon  them  is  In  the 

ijgbit  directioa;  and  this  la  loan  espedally 

aauasaij  In  the  atnp  which  ooonecta  the 

iMt  «r  the  prlndpal  with  the  tie-beam. 

As  often  fixed,  it  binda  down  the  niter, 

bat  does  not  oonflne  it  fbom  thrusting 

ontwarda;  and  to  eflbct  this  latter  purpose. 

It  ^ooU  be  placed  flirther  back  on  the 

bnnni,   and    have   a  bolt   through  it  to 

rtrow  ft  to  tnra  roond;  It  rtioold  grasp 

ffae  nfker  doae  to  Its  ibot,  where  it  should 

be  notefied  In.    This  is  shown  in  Jl^.  £3,  in 

which  also  Cfie  proper  Ibrm  of  the  tenon 

is  fnfren.     When  pieces  of  timber  meroljr 

aijot  on  one  another  at  their  ends,  and 

ttidtr  temJenty  Is  to  throat  towards  each 

eOMT,  BO  joint  is  ncceasary.    When  bond 

tlin)>er  or  wall-piates  meet  at  an  angle,  the 

best  lolBt  ia  that  shown  Infltjs.  24  and  2S, 

in  wliich  a  shows  the  two  pieces  united, 

and  h  e  each  of  them  cut  ready  tar  Joining. 

"Whea  timber  stands  in  a  horizontal  dlroc- 

ttftTO,  it  Is  Hable  to  bend  bj  its  own  weight, 

ckJled  aofrymff;  and  when  this  Is  Increased 

br  am  extra  load,  It  Is  still  more  liable  to 

^ve  wtt>'.   "So  beam  ought  to  be  trusted 

f  T  any  length  of  time  with  more  than  one- 

tk.ni  or  one-4]aarter  of  the  weight  which  it 

win  break  with. 

Scm-aEcr.  11.— J<Msnsa.T. 

112.  Jrnttrar  compriaes  the  art  of  employ- 
lar  wnotl  in  the  external  and  internal 
li  '.yftons:  <*f  houses ;  ft  demands  the  strictest 
«tt«xntkm  both  of  the  workman  and  of  the 
aapervfaHw;  for  on  Its  jwoper  execution 
ucpeod  ia  great  mcasnie  the  future  comfort 


aad  health  of  those  who  inhabit  them. 
Qrsat  MM  la  required  tat  the  selection  of 
the  timber,  which  shouki  be  of  good  quall^ 
and  wdl  seasoned;  and  the  ddll  and  expo- 
rienee  of  the  workman  axe  equally  taxed  la 
putting  (he  materials  together,  so  aa  to 
STold  those  twistings  of  surikccs  and  open< 
Inga  of  Joints  which  are  so  commonly  seen. 
In  large  towns,  timber  s  now  desiccated  In 
great  qnantitSBa^  by  those  who  also  rednoa 
It  into  small  scantlings  ibr  the  Johier's  use; 
and  this  la  of  great  serrloe  when  ttane  is  an 
ol^ect  Nevertheless  it  Should  be  known, 
that  bowerver  dry  timber  may  be  before  It  la 
planed.  It  wiU  also  shrink  still  more  after 
that  operation,  and  win  also  often  cast  or 
twtot  considerably  in  addition.  In  the 
country,  where  this  process  cannot  be  ac- 
complished, the  timber  aihould  be  still  more 
thoroughly  seasoned,  and  should  never  be 
used  without  cither  having  been  submitted 
to  the  Warm  air  near  an  oven  for  soma 
time,  or  dse  to  the  whole  of  a  summer's 
sun.  Aft^  it  is  tried-up^  as  It  Is  termed 
(that  Is,  Ihuned  loosely  together  In-doors, 
Ac),  it  should  remain  fin*  three  months,  If 
poaande,  beftne  it  is  glued-up,  during  which 
time  It  win  shrink  to  Its  ftiU  extent,  If  kept 
in  a  dry  phice,  and  will  afterwards  be  sure 
to  stand  without  the  Joints  opening.  With 
a  knowledge  of  these  fkcts,  therefbre,  it 
behoves  every  person  who  intends  to  buQd, 
as  soon  as  he  knows  what  he  will  want,  to 
take  care  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  proper  timber 
suited  to  tiie  Joiner's  work,  cut  into  proper 
thicknesses,  and  ready  fbr  his  use.  These 
should  again  be  framed  and  tried^tip  as  soon 
as  they  are  dry  enough,  and  may  then 
remain  fbr  the  Joiner  to  give-up  and  finish 
off  at  his  leisure.  Flooring  boards  can 
scarcely  be  too  soon  planed  and  stacked  in 
the  dry,  aa  they  shrink  very  (X)tt8iderebly 
after  planing;  and  all  the  doors  and  win- 
dows should  at  once  be  cut  out  and  (huned. 
In  outside  work,  white-lead  is  used  In  the 
Joints  Instead  of  glue. 

11&  The  Tools  op  rax.  Joxskr  are  so 
numerous,  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
do  more  in  this  book  than  allude,  in  a  cur- 
sory way,  to  those  most  common,  and  to 
their  mode  of  employment  They  may  be 
enumereted  as,  Ist,  machinery  fbr  holding 
parts  together  or  in  place— viz.,  the  bench, 
the  cramp,  the  mitre-box ;  Sndly,  tools  (br 
dividing,  as  saws,  clUsds,  hatchets,  adzes, 
and  the  like;  Srdly,  smoothing  tools,  as 
phmes,  spoke-shaves,  rasps,  and  strai^fht- 
odgcs;  4thly,  boring-tools,  as  ccntro-bits, 
gimlets,  and  awls ;  5thly,  measuring  tools, 
as  rules,  Hquarea,  scribes,  bevels ;  and  4thly, 
hammers  and  mallets. 

114.  The  Bkjvch  is  a  long  and  strong 
wooden  tabic,  10  or  12  feet  long  and  S  feet 
0  hichos  wide.    On  one  side  there  la  a  ^-ice* 
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in&de  of  wood  alao,  and  called  the  bench 
«cTow.  On  the  aarfiice  there  are  one  or  two 
square  wooden  pltiga,  which  are  ca|>able  of 
being  raised  or  depressed  by  a  blow  of  the 
mallet,  and  which  serve  to  hold  the  board 
in  its  place  while  the  plane  is  bebig 
worked.  The CsaxpIs merely alongwooden 
or  Iron  rod,  with  two  arms  standing  out  fttwn 
It,  whldi  are  aqtable  of  being  brought 
nearer  to  each  other  by  turning  a  screw. 
This  is  Intended  to  press  and  hold  together 
wide  and  flat  objects,  such  as  doors,  win- 
dow-frames, Ac.  The  MXTBB40X  consists  of 
a  board,  having  on  Its  surfboe  a  raised  piece 
of  wood  of  the  exact  angle  of  the  mitre  to 
be  cut;  and  thus,  by  laying  a  piece  of  wood 
alongside  of  It,  the  saw  la  guided  so  as  to 
cut  all  exactly  alike. 

115.  Sawb  are  of  vaiioas  Unds,  but  all  act 
by  means  of  teeth,  more  <a  less  fine,  cut  in 
a  thin  plate  of  steeL  The  EmtKO-sAW  bas 
largo  teeth,  and  is  intended  to  cut  throng 
tlie  fibre  of  the  wood  rapidly  In  a  longi- 
tudinal direction ;  a  modification  of  this  Is 
the  half-ripper,  having  finer  teeth.  The 
Hand-saw  is  still  finer  in  the  tei^h,  and  is 
used  for  general  purposes.  For  dividing 
wood  across  the  grain  a  saw  with  a  finer 
set  of  teeth  is  used;  and  It  seldom  being 
rB<|Ulred  to  cat  large  scantlings,  has  a  thin 
blade,  set  in  a  strong  back  of  brass  or  iron ; 
tills  Is  called  a  <M0ii-«xw,  and  there  are 
various  sizes  of  It,  adapted  fbr  sash-work, 
dove-tails,  Ac.  Besides  these,  there  are 
various  saws  for  cutting  dronlar  work, 
wlilch  are  long  and  narrow,  with  teeth 
more  or  less  coarse,  and  without  backs. 
Tlieir  names  are  the  oomjMWf^Miw,  the 
tuTHing-taw^  and  the  keff-hoU  saw.  The 
Hatcubt  is  a  tool  having  a  long  handle 
and  a  cutting  edge  parallel  with  it  The 
aiee,  on  the  contrary,  has  its  edge  at  right 
angles  vrlth  the  handle.  Both  of  these 
tools  are  used  for  dividing  wood,  bnt  th^ 
do  not  effect  this  purpose  without  greater 
waste  than  is  occasioned  by  the  saw,  snd 
they  are  therefore  only  used  ibr  rough  pur- 
poses, or  for  removing  small  portions  at  a 
time.  Besides  tliese,  Cqisels  and  Oonoiis 
are  also  extensively  used  in  dividing  and 
removing  portions  of  wood,  the  former 
having  a  stralglit  edge,  whilst  the  latter  is 
more  or  less  concave,  and  takes  a  scoop  out 
at  every  cut  Tlie  variety  of  chisels  is  very 
considerable,  some  being  used  witli  the 
luuid,  as  the  paring<hi»A,  while  others 
require  the  aid  of  the  mallet,  as  the  mortite- 
chiad.  The  dra»ing-tn^e  is  a  chisel  with 
an  oblique  edge,  which  is  used  for  number- 
less purpose  connected  with  the  dividing 
of  the  ends  of  tenons,  Ac  It,  like  the 
tpokc-thaot,  is  capable  of  an  almost  inde- 
finite extension  of  power,  and  the  two 
together  will  alone  render  a  clever  workman 


eapable  of  effecting  mott  kinds  of  "woik, 
when  aided  by  ordinary  saws  and  plane& 

114  PtAvas,  are  tools  for  smoothing  th9 
soiihee  of  woods,  and  for  cutting  mouldings 
ottmtry  variety  of  psitem,  so  long  as  it  Is 
without  a  break.  Of  those,  a  portion  called 
dcMcA  pkmtt  are  used  for  planing  flat  sur- 
foees,  beginning  with  thejoeir  plane,  which 
takss  off  the  rongta,  and  ending  with  the 
mnoothmff  pkmt,  which  finishes  off  ths 
sorfooe  snd  tskes  out  the  slight  marks 
left  by  the  others.  The  taitennediate  planes 
are  of  various  sizes,  and  are  used  for  getting 
the  surflioe  reiy  level  and  true,  called  irytefr 
tv,  and  for  proooring  a  sfraij^  «^  called 
sAsofinpL  When  a  concave  snxfiuse  is  to  be 
smoothed,  a  eompast  pkmt  is  used;  and 
when  the  concavity  is  flrom  side  to  alde^  as 
in  a  groove,  VbibfoHb-tU^pUmtSM  seleoteil 
for  the  purpose.  JUbate  andpUmgh  pUm^ 
again,  an  employed  to  cat  grooves  in  tha 
wood;  the  former  leaving  a  two-side<t 
groove  bi  the  edge,  called  a  re&ote,  while 
the  latter  makes  a  (wxwes  having  thren 
sides,  snd  the  operation  Is  called  pkug^ 
mg.  MotMutff  pkmet  are  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  fonna,  which  It  would  be  impoa- 
sible  Ailly  to  describe  here.  Spote-sham 
are  on  the  same  principle  as  the  plani^ 
but  the  box  in  which  the  blade  is  set  has 
two  handleat  one  of  which  is  held  In 
each  hand.  It  is  a  very  usefbl  tod,  and 
wlien  employed  by  tJi  expert  wwkmaa 
is  capable  of  prodncing  very  good  results. 
R4MMp$  and  soml-fMQyr  finish  off  more 
snKMthly  what  inequalities  have  been  kA; 
and  the  sfira^M-«^  is  merely  a  board  ot 
hard  wood,  which  has  been  planed  to  aTery 
true  edge,  and  is  used  to  try  the  oorrectnese 
(tf  the  suxikoe,  to  which  it  Is  applied.  Thua, 
in  pUnlng  or  trying-op  a  wide  board,  It  is 
necessary  to  ssoertain  if  the  whole  surfiioe 
Is  a  pertbct  plane,  andlf  it  is  so,  the  straight- 
edge will  oorreapond  exactly  with  the  sur- 
flKse,  in  whateverdirectlon  it  is  applied.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  there  is  any  hiequaUty, 
the  pUne  is  re-appUed  until  it  disappears. 

117.  BoBiHO  Tools  are  the  slmirieat  of  an 
thesets  used  by  the  Johier,  and  their  pcin- 
dple  is  neaiiy  ttie  same,  wliether  they  are 
made  in  the  shape  of  the  caUrt-hii  or  the 
gimkL  The  former  consists  of  the  MkKk^ 
which  Is  a  wooden  handle  aqiwble  of  belns 
worked  round  and  round,  and  the  ^ 
which  is  <it  iron,  has  a  oentml  point  and 
two  bent  teeth  sharpened  to  a  point  alsow 
which  revolve  round  the  centre  and  cut  out 
all  tiie  wood  to  which  they  reach.  The 
emmttrtmk  and  rimtr  are  variations  of  the 
same  principles,  the  former  bdng  ibr  tlM 
purpose  of  widening  the  outside  edge  of  a 
hole,  while  the  latter  enlarges  the  Interior. 
Brwt-awls  are  too  well  known  to 
description. 


i-p^r^F-jf^ 
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I1&  lb*  orttawr  rate  to  oRMUr  a  twMbet 
wtlm^  wfth  a  Inm  tod  oonoealed  in  one 
oqiabtoof  eziandlog  tte  nMMora  to 
;;  bMidet  whfa^  rods  are  wanted 
Jbr  aetting  onl  Uie  waA  In  band  exactly, 
and  the  ftet  are  marked  upon  etripa  of  deal 
Ibr  tlie  oocaekNk  Swtabu  are  of  all  ilaei, 
Imt  aaaaOy  witb  one  nrm  of  Iron.  Scbibbb 
are  anall  wooden  rede,  in  wlilch  a  thaip  pin 
la  Ibced,  and  bavtng  a  moveable  ehoulder 
fixed  by  a  wedse,  to  tbat  a  line  m^  be 
eetf7  nurtced  exactly  paiallel  witb  the  edge 
to  whldi  the  ehookkr  U  applied,  and  at  the 
dietanoe  at  which  the  latter  to  ilxed  hy  the 
wedce.  Bsma  are  tooto  somewhat  Uke 
the  aqnare,  but  hinged  ao  that  tb«iy  retafai 
the  angto  at  whidi  thiy  are  tot.  The  Joiner 
It  tfan  enabled  to  cany  off  the  meanire  of 
ttw  aa^  whIdi  he  hai  to  fit,  and  by  apply- 
ing the  btml  to  hto  work  he  can  readily 
avoid  loes  of  ttane; 

Uft.  Mailbtbaxo  HiiaaaBS  are  too  won 
Imown  to  need  deMrtption. 

VHl  MoouHKoe  (see  J^.  M)  have  been 
•taeady  aOnded  to  aa  the  reeult  of  the  ue 
flf  a  plane  Ibr  the  pnipoae.  They  are 
altber  worked  npon  etiipe  of  wood  and 
then  mitrBd  and  eto^  by  roeene  of  bnuto 
into  tbe  an^loe  between  the  reito  and 
or  dee  thay  are  woAod  npon  the 
kemedrea.  The  Ibmier  plan  to  by 
the  leaet  troable,  and  to  generally 
In  an  work  which  to  to  be 
ftntwl,  irtiUe  the  latter  pbm  la  neoeaaaiy 
lot  mahogany  or  oak  doon,  or  window 
or  Ibr  ahottera  or  other  rimilar 
Tbe  ordinary  mouldings  are  aa 
Mkiws^-lst.  the  ficod;  a  mere  roonded 
adga;  todly,  tbe  gmirted  bead  (Jig.  M  aX 
wbieb  to  a  bead  ending  in  a  abaip  groove; 
gMly,  the  bead  amd  dotMe  qmirk Oig,»b), 
In  wbSdi  there  to  thto  aame  aharp  groove 
•a  each  aide  the  beed  wrought  on  the  an^^e 
er  the  atuff;  4thly,  the  dnibfa  teod  OMi  9ii^A 
tM.  M  €)  oottsiata  of  two  beada,  aepanted 
hyaqvlriLor  aharp-edged  groofve.  Mould- 
In  gonenal,  are  aeparated  flrom  each 
'  bj  narrow  ptonea^  at  ri^t  anglea  to 
ene  naoChar,  and  called  JUkU  (fig.  M  dX 
tbe  dIvtBiaQa  being  called  memben,  A 
iMnI  ijllmliiial  moulding  riahig  Ihnn  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  fhoe.  and  terminated 
on  tbe  edge  by  a  flllet,  to  called  a  toru^ 
Mag  diatingatobed  than  the  bead  by  the 
tet  tbat  the  cntar  edge  terminatea  with 
a  fillet  (fig.  M  «>.  A  aeciea  of  aemi^cylin- 
Meal  mouldings  eonatitnto  what  to  called 
reodL  Beaidca  theae,  there  are  finir  mould- 
togs  very  ooramonly  naed,  and  called 
■Bipactivuiy  the  egee  and  ogee  reeene,  the 

eeila  and  tbe  «iMWter-nM0id  C^.  S6 /9  A  U 
UL  IXooas  are  ftamed  In  various  waya, 
Jedged  door  to  tbe 
Hm  ooouBon  todged 


door  merely   conatota  of  a  number  of 
upright  plaoiks   held   together  by  three 
tranaverae  onea,  called  la^e*.   Whm  these 
ledgea  are  ftamed  into  perpendicular  alttoa, 
but  atlU  having  perpendicolar  plonks  nailed 
on  their  ontalde,  they  are  called  fram^ 
amd  ledged  doore^  and  are  the  beat  kind  of 
common  doon  Axr  ontaide  work.   Fbamsd 
iin>  PAXnxBD  Doors  are  made  aa  Ibllowa 
(aee  fig.  S7) ;— The  workman  first  cuta  out 
certain  pieoaa  <tf  atuff  of  the  thickness 
which  the  door  is  to  be;  three  of  these 
must  be  a  little  longer  than  the  door  to 
high,  and  if  it  to  a  aix-paneUed  door,  there 
must   be   Ibur  a  Uttie  wider   than   the 
extreme  width.   The  lanrer  and  vertical 
ones  are  called  atglee^  while  tbe  shorter 
tnnswrse  ones  are  called  mtifc   The  styles 
are  nsnally  distingotohed  aa  ouitide  and 
middle  etffiee;   but  the  rails  are  severaUy 
called  the  lop  roily  the  frieu  rail,  t^e  hdt 
raO,  and  the  bottom  radL    In  tbe  edgea  of 
each  of  these,  corresponding  with  every 
point  of  union,  certain  lines  are  mariied  or 
sel  out  by  meana  of  a  scrt6e,  and  the  wood 
wWtin  theae  linca  on  the  styles  to  cat  away 
with  a  mortiae  chisel,  leaving  an  oblong 
rectangular  qiaoe   through   it,    cnlled    a 
mortise.     From   the    rail    the    wood   la 
removed  external  to  these  lines,  and  the 
portion  left  is  called    the    tenon,  which 
exactly  flto  into  the  roortlae,  the  rail  coming 
doeely  up  to  the  style  with  a  fine  Joint, 
and  the  two  Ibrming  a  level  and  oontinooua 
surflkoo.    In  this  way  the  styles  and  raila 
together  constitnte  a  strong  fhunework, 
with  alx  rsotaagnlar  openings  left,  or.  In  a 
Ibur-panellcd  door,  with  four  only.     The 
edges  bordering  upon  these  openings  are 
ploughed  with  a  plane,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  panels ;  and,  finally,  a  pand  of 
wood,  considerably  thinner  than  the  styles 
and  raila,  to  cat  and  inaerted  in  these 
grooves,  first  detaching  the  outside  styloa, 
and  then  repladng  them  after  tbe  panel  to 
introdnced.    In  this  state  tlie  door  is  said 
to  be  tried-np;  that  to  to  aay,  the  joiner  has 
put  it  together  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
present  all  its  snrflicea  in  the  same  plane, 
excepting  the  edges  of  the  styles  and  rails. 
It  la  then  left  nnUl  it  to  to  be  finished  off, 
whldi  to  not  nsnally  done  until  the  door  la 
required  to  be  hang.    For  this  purpose  tlie 
door  is  again  taken  to  pieces,  and  all  the 
anrfiusea  smoothed  off  with  the  smoothing- 
plane ;  it  to  Uien  put  together  with  glue  or 
white-lead,  and  wedges  are  driven  into 
each  of  the  tenona  ftom  the  outside,  whilst 
the  door  to  hdd  in  a  cmmp    It  is  now  sold 
to  be  finished  off  and  e^ued  up,  and  to  left  to 
dry;  after  which  tlie  mouldings  are  stuck 
in  and  bradded,  and  the  entto  of  the  tenons 
and  styles  smoothly  cteamtd  off,  whereupon 
the  door  to  n»dy  ibr  hanging.   When  tlit 
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TABIOUS  FOBUS  OF  BOO?a 


bat  wfaeroverflili  material  liMbecn  med, 
Jta  plaee  la  oooqiled  Iqr  only  a  shred  of 
wtwm-eaten  wood,  ready  to  ftoe  Into  dart 
OB  the  sU^iteet  agitatloa.  Bond  timber, 
wlMo  need  at  the  aofl^ea  of  walla,  abonld 
alwajB  bo  notched  in  snch  a  way  as  to  act 
aa  a  tie  both  ways,  when  the  weight 
cornea  on.  This  la  eflbcted  by  catting  the 
notch  deeper  at  the  sboolder  than  at  the 
eztremtty  tn  each  pleoei  Zi<»<iZf  are' pieces 
of  timber  which  are  laid  over  and  acroaa 
doors  and  other  epealnga,  and  they  hare 
naaally  a  roogh  arch  turned  over  them. 
They  sbonld  nerer  extend  Into  the  outside 
flwe  of  hilck  oritoae  woilc,  bat  should  abut 
against  an  arch  made  of  one  or  other  of 


l€ft  Fbaiod  PAknnaas,  In  house  woric, 
ahnoat  always  made  of  timber  4  hiAee 
bj  S  faKhea,  wbidi  Is  oommonly  eaBed 
gnarlwfay.  They  are  Introdneed  where 
there  la  no  wall  under,  and  are  geunOy 
lathed  and  ptaatered,  and  the  interrala 
eltfaer  filled  op  with  sswdost,  poured  In 
Awn  the  top,  or  with  bricks  called  Mdt- 
9ogglmg.  In  either  ease,  the  weight  la 
oooriderabie;  the  timber  akme  <^  a  sqoaie 
of  quartering  betng  aeyeral  hundredweights, 
and  when  brfdca  are  iBtndueed  It  la  of  ooorae 
greatly  teereased.  Te  obviate  the  amggimg^ 
or  bendlBg,  which  would  otherwise  oocar, 
theoe  partitions  are  either  trnased  or,  when 
they  oeeor  In  tile  highest  stoiy,  they  are 
oAea  sospcnded  ftom  a  principal,  which, 
being  trussed,  bears  the  weight  with  ease. 
Tike  annexed  flurms  of  partitions  are  the 
moat  common,  and  proylde  Ibr  the  Intro- 
doctlon  of  a  door,  either  in  the  middle  or 
in  the  sldb  (8ee;V«>  17  and  18,  in  whkA 
A  A  la  the  sin;  a  a,  the  head;  c  e  e,  tlie 
peeta;  drf^fd;  the  braces;  etf«e,  tbestnds, 
which  are  Renerally  fixed  18  Inches  fhnn 
centre  to  centre,  so  aa  to  take  a  throe-lbet 
lath). 

lOd  Roovs  are  flie  most  complicated 
parte  of  carpentry,  and  <rften  exercise  all 
the  Ingenuity  of  even  a  akllAil  worfanan. 
They  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  Ibrms, 
to  suit  all  the  varying  areas  which  are  to 
be  covered,  and  they  are  composed  of  the 
IbDowIng  pieces  of  timt>er,  or  se^nd  of 
them  combined  together  :— 

1st  Waul  Plates  (l  l,  Jig.  19)  are  pieces 
of  timber,  genersDy  tbur  inches  by  three 
Inchee.  laid  on  the  waO  to  distribote  the 
Ibrce  of  the  rooC  and  to  bind  the  walla 
together.  Tbsgr  aie  sooietfanes  called  ra<»- 
imgplaUa, 

tidfy.  TRB  TnE-BSAir  (9  S),  a  horlaontal 
]deoe  of  ttmbo-  connecting  two  opposite 
primiptd  lalteca.  lu  object  and  use  is 
twofeld ;  via.,  to  laevent  the  walls  being 
thrust  out,  and  also  to  support  the  oeillng- 
JsMiL   When  idaoed  some  distance  abore 


the  bottom  of  the  rafters,  tt  Is.  called  a 


grdly.  Ths  Pbimoipau  (S  8),  or  principal 
rafters,  two  strong  pieces  of  timber  hi  the 
sides  of  the  truss,  supporUng,  by  means  of 
the  nest  fbUowlng  plecu,  the  whole  firame- 
woric  of  eommon  rafters  upon  which  the 
covering  rest&  These  lolncipals  are  trussed 
in  various  ways. 

4th]y.  Ths  Poslqies  (4  4),  longitudinal 
pieces  lying  ^poa  the  principals,  and  notched 
Into  them. 

Mhly.  TnCoioioirBARXB8(6  5),ranged 
at  equal  distances  (hmi  each  other,  and 
extending  ftem  the  ridge  of  the  roof  to  the 
pole'plstesL 

flthiy.  Ths  Fou-itAm  (6  ^  rest  on 
the  ends  of  the  tle4)eamfl. 

rthly.  Tbs  KiK<H>oex  (7  7),  aa  upright 
piece  of  timber,  ftamed  Into  the  prlndpala 
at  the  npper  end,  and  Into  the  tie-beam 
bsknr.  Theoblect  of  this  piece  Is  to  support 
the  tie-beam,  which  it  does  by  means  of  the 
screw-bolt,  which  is  indicated  by  dotted 
lines  at  1. 

8thly.  A  Stkut  (8  8)  Is  Inserted  on  each 
side  between  the  bottom  ofthe  king-post  and 
tike  middle  of  the  principal,  Just  under  the 
purilne,  whose  weight  they  are  intended  to 
support  The  whole  piece  of  fhune-work, 
consisting  ofthe  principals,  tie-beam,  key- 
post,  and  stmts  united  together,  Is  called  a 
trasn 

ICNL  Besides  those  parts  whidi  are  common 
to  every  roo(  there  are  also  others  which 
are  only  oocaaionally  Introdaced,  and  in 
rooft  of  large  span  more  espedally.  There- 
fore, Instead  of  the  king-post,  qoeen-poets 
are  sometimes  used  (see  a  a,  Jig.  SO), 
wtilch  are  raised  direct  to  the  middle  ofthe 
principals  from  the  tie-beam,  and  their 
upper  ends  are  connected  together,  and  at 
the  same  time  kept  apart,  by  a  Urainmg^ 
beam,  whOe  below  tliey  are  flimished  with 
a  tiraMng-^iU  fbr  the  same  purpose. 

UML  The  Vabiods  Fobmb  of  Rooib  are  :— 
1st,  the  lean-to,  or  ahed^rwtf;  Snd,  the 
truneaUi  roqf;  Srd,  the  h^tped-roqf;  4th, 
the  M  roqf:  5th,  the  dome;  and  eth,  the 
curb  roqf.  The  lean-to  is  the  meet  simple 
Ibnn,  and  merely  requires  a  wall-pbite; 
or.  In  addition,  if  the  rafters  are  more  than 
eight  or  nine  ft»et  long,  a  pnrllne  and 
a  ridge-board;  to  these  the  rafters  are 
nailed  In  the  osaal  way.  Troncated  roofli 
are  made  with  qneen-posts,  and  must 
have  a  lead  flat  at  the  top.  Hlpped-rooA 
require  a  principal  at  each  hip,  which  must 
be  trossed  if  of  more  then  10  or  12  ftet  In 
length.  The  M  roof  consists  of  two  separate 
rooft,  each  containing  its  proper  trossed 
principals,  and  al>nttingupon  a  central  gut- 
ter-board, which  muat  be  lined  with  lead, 
btfore  the  rooflag  is  ^ypUed.    Domes  are 
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eonstmcted  from  arched  timbers  all  meeting 
in  a  conunon  centre,  and  supporting  one 
another.  Corb  roob  (see/f^.  21)  are  emj^oyed 
chiefly  In  small  town-houses  where  Increased 
chamber  accommodation  Is  wanted  wlthont 
ralshig  the  waU  higher  than  necessary.  The 
tie  is  confined  to  abeam  in  the  floor,  and  to  a 
oonnter  beam  (e)  introduced  where  the  angle 
is  made.  Each  of  these  may  be  trussed  if 
the  span  requires  it  For  small  rooft  of  leas 
than  10  or  is  (bet  of  qMm,  where  economy  is 
an  otiject,  principals  are  dispensed  with, 
and  a  pnrllne  is  thrown  in  £h>m  wall  to 
wall,  upon  which  the  rafters  are  placed,  and 
a  celling  Joist  spiked  against  them.  It  is, 
however,  only  fit  Ibr  rooms  where  the  good- 
ness of  the  ceiling  is  not  an  ot^ect 

loa  Thb  Pitch  or  Boon  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  material  which  Is  to  coyer 
it,  tiles  requiring  a  higher  pitch  than  slate, 
and  this  latter  greater  than  copper  or  lead. 
The  following  table  gives  the  pitches  proper 
for  each  material  :— 

FmoFEB  Prrcic  of  Boovb. 


KlndorCoTtrlng. 

iBolIna* 

tion 

toUM 

HoilaoD. 

Hdgfat 

of  Roof 

inparU 

efita 

Span. 

Weight 

of  a 
Bqaare. 

Zinc    ) 

Copper     ...     } 

Lead j 

Slates,  patent ... 

„  duchesses  ' 

Stone  slate     .» 
Plane  tiles 

Pantiles    

Thatch     

deg.  m. 

8   00 

22     0 

26    88 

29    41 
29    41 
24     0 
40     0 

1-48 

1^ 

1-4 

2-7 
2-7 
2-9 
1-A 

lbs. 

(  100 

100 

I  700 

1120 

(  900 

to 

(  000 

2380 

1780 

650 

••• 

107.  TiiG  Truss  proper  for  the  ordinary 
house  roof  is  the  king-post  truss  {Jig.  19), 
which  is  adapted  to  any  rooft  of  not  mors 
than  30  feet  span.  As  the  posts  and  prin- 
cipals are  screwed  into  the  tie-beams  with 
great  force,  it  is  obvious  that  the  screws 
sliould  always  be  inserted  in  the  direction 
of  the  strain  upon  them,  because  iron  is 
capable  of  a  much  greater  cohesive  power 
in  the  direction  of  its  length  than  in  that  of 
its  breadth  (aeeflg.). 

10&  The  ScAiPTUNGS  proper  for  roofk  of 
ordinary  sizes  are  as  follows  :— 

Span  of  20  foet, 
Tie-beam.  ELing-posL    Principal    Stmts. 


Span  of  80  to  45  feet, 

Tie-beam.  *gS2*"  Principala.  ^'^Jj*' 

in.  la       In.    in.       in.   in.       in.  la 
llbj6   .M   6 by 4  ...   8 by  4   «.   7by4 

PnujKEa.  in.   in. 

6  feet  long  require  a  scantling  of  6  by  4 

8  „  ,,  „  7  by  5 

10  „  „  „  8by6 

U         M  .,  „  9  by  7 


i« 


GOUVOH  BAITBB8.  in.     IB. 

8  feet  long  require  a  soantUng  of  4  by  Si 
10         „  „  „  0bySJ 

IS         „  „  „  6bySJ 


in.   in. 

in.    in.        in.    in. 

in.  in. 

9  by  4 

••• 

6  by  4   ...   8  by  4 
Span  of  25  feet, 

,.*  4  by  4 

lOby0 

••• 

7  by  4*  ...    8  by  4 
Span  of  80  feet, 

...   0by4 

Uby6 

•■• 

8  by  6   ».   9  by  4 

...   0by4   1 

109L  These  several  rooft  are  put  together 
by  the  carpenter,  by  the  aid  of  his  various 
tools,  with  which  be  cuts  out  the  mortises 
necessary  to  receive  the  dUferent  parts ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  ends  of  the  king  and 
qneen-posts,  which  are  tenoned  into  the  tie- 
beam,  and  screwed  there  by  means  of  iron 
bolts,  on  the  principle  of  bed-screws,  whose 
female  nuts  are  dropped  into  sockets  cut 
in  the  sides  of  the  poets  exactly  to  receive 
them.  The  roof  sliould  always  be  put 
together  on  the  ground;  and  then  all  its 
several  parts  are  marked  and  taken  to 
pieces  again,  in  order  to  be  raised  to  their 
proper  places  on  the  walls.  To  an  inex- 
perienced builder  this  operation  seems  a 
veiy  hazardous  one,  and  so  it  really  is,  if 
incautiously  attempted.  In  a  tall  house, 
when  the  walls  have  not  long  been  built, 
the  mortar  is  so  yielding  that  they  will 
sway  considerably  before  tliey  are  braced 
together  by  the  tie-beams,  and  till  these 
are  up  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  sai^ 
from  all  danger  of  felling  tn  or  out  The 
whole  truss  (including  the  tie-beam,  king> 
post,  struts,  and  principals)  is  usually  lilted 
bodily  up  to  its  place,  because  the  act  of 
screwing  up  the  bolts  is  not  easily  elTectcd 
on  the  top  of  a  newly-built  wall  When 
these  are  safely  fixed,  the  purlinea,  pole- 
plates,  and  ridge  board  are  added,  and  thea 
the  common  rafters  may  be  spiked  down  at 
the  carpenter's  leisure,  taking  care  to  bnDd 
the  walls  carcftilly  up  to  the  pnrlines  so  as 
to  support  them. 

110.  The  stair-caniagcs,  in  the  usual  way, 
are  fixed  by  the  man  who  undertakes  tlie 
staircase,  or,  at  all  events,  onder  his  super- 
intendence, though  they  are  measured  and 
paid  for  on  the  same  principles  as  ordinary 
carpenter's  work,  that  is,  unless  they  are 
included  in  the  contract  for  the  staircase  a» 
a  whole,  which  is  the  best  arrangenient. 
They  arc  framed  and  insertod  In  the  wall, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
Joists;  but,  as  they  require  to  be  fixed  at 
particular  distances,  and  often  at  vaiyins 
angles,  as  in  geometrical  staircases,  tUa 
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ndbmrjcBfnUmlmvot  arable  of  eflBofr> 

lUOBnoux.  Bwfiniw  oir  Fbaxqio.— 

ftawtliiiiw  til*  Umber  to  be  «Md  Ib  not 

hNwenoQi^  Ibr  tiw  FupoM  to  -wbldi  n 

li  to  be  eppHed,  and   then   two  jtvxM 

nut  be  eeav3A<  or  notted  togeCher  so  as 

to  tem  one  oaottnnoae  plana.   It  to  dear 

Ihit  tt  is  impoeribie  eo  to  nnlto  them  aa 

to  make  Aen  as  etroDg  aa  If  oompoeed 

af  a  ilnsia  pieoa,  and,  coDaequently,  the 

■It «i ihfn auMMlii  to  fariiiiiiml  In  aT^ldlng 

Ilk— mg  of  tlw  whole  than  la 

«r  BeoearitT  la  the  act  ftsel£ 

EvcCft«ropleoaithaB)otaeaTe<]ttlre  some 

to  uimpttsa  them  e<iaally,  and  ftr 

pcpoee  Inm  bolta  are  need,  which 

•  a  tfe,  and  aa  the  eOhealTe  power 

to  fnat  and  the  hole  in  the  wood 

li  small,  the  tlnd>er  to  not  dbntnlahed  in 

tfraasth  in  that  Teapeet    If  wooden  pina 

the  bora  batang  larger,  the  tlmb<v 

be  more  or  lem  weakened.   Fig.  2S 

the  opdinazy  mode  of  tearflnff^ 

whtoh  to  aolBeient  Ibr  an  ccnunon  porpoaes. 

It  to  flboad  neoeaaaiy  to  Introduce 

laBro^w,  eooaUeraUlie  attenUon  moat  bo 

fM  that  the  atraln  upon  them  to  ta  the 

i^lM  direction;  and  thto  to  more  especially 

aim  Ml  I J  in  the  atrap  which  oonnecta  the 

ftot  of  the  principal  with  the  tie-beam. 

Aa  oftm  fixed,  it  binds  down  the  rafter, 

bat  does  not  eonflne  tt  fhnn  throstfaig 

ontorarda;  and  to  eflbet  thto  latter  porpoee, 

M  ahooM  be  placed  Anther  back  on  the 

and    have  a  bolt   throagh  It  to 

tt  to  tarn  round;  It  should  grasp 

fbe  niter  done  to  tta  ibot,  where  tt  should 

be  notened  In.    This  la  thown  In  Jig.  9&,  in 

vfticft  atoo  the  proper  Ibrm  of  the  tenon 

li  gfvcn.     When  pleoea  of  tlittber  merely 

abac  «n  ooe  another  at  their  enda,  and 

tiirir  tendency  ta  to  throat  towards  each 

ocbn;  no  joint  to  neoeaaary.   When  Ixmd 

tinAer  or  wnll-platea  meet  at  an  angle,  the 

beat  jofait  to  that  shown  tn^iL  84  and  2S, 

to  wUch  a  diowa  the  two  pieces  united, 

and  >tf  aaeJi  of  them  cut  ready  Ibr  Joining. 

VbcB  timber  ttanda  In  a  horiaontal  dlrec- 

ttfoo,  ft  to  BaMe  to  bend  by  Ite  own  weight, 

eaaed  ssaffgimff;  and  when  thto  to  Increamd 

fay  an  extra  load,  tt  ta  stffl  more  liable  to 

tf«e  wsy.    Ko  beam  ought  to  be  trusted 

£«r  any  lenftli  of  time  with  more  than  one- 

item  or  oito^-qnarter  of  the  weight  wtiich  it 

«;i2bf«akw1th. 


its.  Joanmr  comprtsca  the  art  nf  employ- 
In   the  external  and  Interaol 
of  booses ;  It  demands  the  strictest 
i*b«tlon  both  of  the  worknum  and  of  tlie 
iarir,   tor  on   Its  proper   execution 
in  great  naoasare  the  faturo  comfort 


and  health  of  those  who  Ihhabtt  them. 
Qreat  care  ta  required  tai  the  aelectlon  of 
the  timber,  which  should  be  of  good  quality 
and  weD  aeasoned;  and  the  skin  and  ezpe- 
rlenoe  of  the  workman  are  equally  taxed  In 
patttag  the  materials  together,  so  aa  to 
aTokl  those  twistfaigs  of  surtoces  and  open- 
ings of  Jotatts  whldi  are  so  commonly  seen. 
In  large  towns,  Umber  s  now  desiccated  In 
great  qnantldai;  by  those  who  alao  rodnoa 
tt  Into  amall  acantlings  for  the  Joiner's  use ; 
and  thto  is  of  great  serrioe  when  time  to  an 
object  Nerertheless  it  should  be  known, 
that  however  dry  timber  may  be  before  it  la 
planed,  it  will  also  shrink  still  more  after 
that  operation,  and  will  also  often  cast  or 
twist  considerably  In  addition.  In  the 
countiy,  where  thto  process  cannot  be  ao- 
oomidished,  the  timber  afhould  be  stin  mora 
thoroni^ily  seasoned,  and  should  never  be 
used  withont  either  having  been  submitted 
to  the  Warm  air  near  an  oven  lor  soma 
time,  or  ebe  to  the  whole  of  a  summer's 
snn.  After  it  to  tried-up^  as  it  to  termed 
(that  la,  fiamed  loosely  together  In-doors, 
Ac),  It  shoidd  remain  for  three  months.  If 
poaahde,  befbre  it  to  gloed-np,  during  which 
time  It  will  shrink  to  Ita  ftill  extent,  If  kept 
In  a  dry  place,  and  will  afterwards  be  sure 
to  stand  without  the  Joints  opening.  With 
a  knowledge  of  these  fkcts,  therefore.  It 
bdioves  erery  person  who  intends  to  build, 
as  soon  as  ho  knows  what  he  will  want,  to 
take  care  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  proper  timber 
suited  to  the  Joiner's  work,  cut  into  proper 
thicknesses,  and  ready  ftr  Ids  use.  These 
should  again  be  framed  and  tried-up  as  soon 
as  thay  are  dry  enough,  and  may  then 
remain  for  the  Johier  to  gltie-up  and  flntoli 
off  at  his  leisure.  Flooring  boards  can 
scarcely  be  too  soon  planed  and  stacked  in 
the  dry,  as  th«y  shrink  very  considerably 
after  planing;  and  all  the  doors  and  win- 
dows shoidd  at  onoo  be  cut  out  and  framed. 
In  outside  work,  white-lead  to  used  in  the 
Jolnto  instead  of  glue. 

lift,  Thb  Tools  of  the  JonncB  are  so 
numerous,  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
do  more  In  thto  book  than  allude,  in  a  cur- 
sory way,  to  those  moat  common,  and  to 
their  mode  of  employment  Thay  may  be 
enumerated  as,  Ist,  machinery  for  holding 
parts  together  or  in  place— vi2.,  the  bench, 
the  cramp,  the  mitre-box ;  2ndty,  tooto  for 
dividing,  08  saws,  ddsels,  hatchets,  adzes, 
and  the  like;  ftrdly,  smoothing  tools,  as 
planes,  spoke-shavea,  mspa,  and  straight- 
edges; 4thly,  boring-tools,  as  centre-bits, 
gimlets,  and  awto ;  Othly,  measuring  tools, 
as  rules,  squArcs,  scribes,  bevels ;  and  dthly, 
hammers  and  maUets. 

114.  The  Beetch  to  a  long  and  strong 
wooden  table,  10  or  12  foot  long  and  i  foot 
0  hichea  wide.    On  one  side  there  is  a  vice' 
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UflL  The  oidliMKynile  ti  oRMlly  a  two-ftet 

mn,  utth  m  hnm  rod  concealed  In  one 

«na  cqMdile  of  taUnOag  the  ineasare  to 

ttne  Aet;  beaidee  whieli,  rods  are  wanted 

ftr  atttittg  oot  ibe  wotfc  tn  band  exactly, 

and  the  Jbet  are  maiked  npon  ftrlpa  of  deal 

Ibrtbeoocaeton.   Sqcarbs  are  of  all  efacea, 

baft  amally  wltb  one  ann  of  Iroo.    SCBOoa 

are  «naO  wooden  rodii  In  wlilch  a  ibaip  pin 

ii  fixed,  and  ttavlns  a  moveable  aboulder 

fixed  bj  a  wedge,  eo  tbat  a  line  may  be 

eedy  maikfid  eilectly  parallel  wltb  tbe  edffe 

to  wblcb  the  ihoiiUer  la  apfriled,  and  at  the 

dlalBnoe  at  which  the  latter  la  fixed  by  the 

wedge.    BevELa  are  toole  eomawhat  like 

the  iqnare,  bat  hinged  to  that  they  retain 

Oe  ang^  at  which  they  are  eet.  The  joiner 

le  thne  csiahled  to  cany  off  the  measore  of 

the  aag^  wtiich  he  hae  to  fit,  and  by  apply< 

log  the  bevd  to  Us  work  he  can  readily 

•▼oM  kMB  or  time. 

lift.  Kauxib  aitd  H^mmwt  are  too  well 
Jcnown  to  need  deecriptlcm. 

ISL  MoDLiMKaa  (eee  Jig.  M)  hare  been 
aheady  aUnded  to  ea  the  result  of  the  ase 
ef  a  plane   fbr   the  pupoeeL    They  are 
ctthar  wortced  npon  etxipe  of  wood  and 
then  mitred  and  stack  by  means  of  brads 
teto  the  an^es  between  the   rails   and 
peada,  or  elae  they  are  wozked  upon  the 
nils  therasdveSb    The  Ibrmer  plan  la  by 
Ike  the  least  trouble,    and   Is   generally 
adopted    in    an   woA   which   la   to   be 
painted,  while  the  latter  plan  Is  neoeeaaiy 
lae  mahogany  or  oak  doort,  or  window 
easi>es»  er  fbr  shottera  or  other  limilar 
work.    The   ordinaiy  mooldlngs   are  as 
fidlowB:-~lit.  the  btaek  a  mure  rounded 
edge;  Sadly,  the  gmiried  bead  (fig,  W  a), 
wtddi  is  a  bead  ending  in  a  sharp  groove; 
ftdly,  the  hmd  amd  dimbU  guirM  Olg.MbX 
in  wttich  there  Is  this  seme  sharp  groove 
ea  each  aide  the  bead  wrooght  on  the  angle 
of  the  stolT;  4th]y,  thedmiM  tend  and  fntr* 
(jUlf.  m  e)  consists  of  two  beads,  eepanted 
if  a  qaiA  or  sharp-edged  groove.   Mould- 
in  general,  era  sepenitert  ftoro  each 
by  narrow  ^anoa,  at  right  angles  to 
eae  aaoCiier,  and  called  JOkU  (jig.  as  dX 
the  dlviaiona  being  called   mmhen,    A 
■aBl'cyliadrlcal  mooldlng  rising  ftom  a 
Ifaae  parallel  to  the  flKse,  and  terminated 
OB  the  edge  by  a  flUet,  is  called  a  Amimi, 
Mag  diitingalshed  flratn  the  head  by  the 
iKt  that  the  ooter  edge  temUnatee  with 
a  fiDet  (fig.  M  «JL   A  secies  of  aemlH^lln- 
Mttl  aocddlngs  eonstltato  what  is  called 
feedk   BeeMee  these,  there  an  flnir  mould* 
iafs  very  caamonly   nsed,   and  csUed 
WW lieiil  in  iy  the  epw  and  og*$  nswrM,  the 
eeil»ead  tbitgtiarterromd(fig.Vifghi), 
m.  DooBS  are  flRsmed  in  vsrlons  way% 
Mmnon  lodged  do(»  to  the 
[panefledi  Ilia  oommoa  ledged 


door  merely    consists  of  a  number  of 
npright  plsmks   held  together  \xf  three 
transvene  ones,  called  lai^es.   When  these 
ledges  are  flramed  Into  perpeodkmlar  sides, 
bat  still  having  perpendicolar  planks  nailed 
on  tfaely  oatride,  they  are  called  fnamd 
amd  Udgnddoon,  and  an  the  beet  kind  of 
common  doors  ihr  ontslde  work.   Fbaxsd 
iJRD  PAimxxD  DooBS  STO  msdo  as  follows 
(see  fig.  S7) :— The  woriunan  first  cats  oot 
certain  pieces  of  staff  of  the  thlcknees 
which  the  door  Is  to  be;  tluee  of  theee 
most  be  a  little  longer  than  the  door  is 
hli^,  snd  if  it  is  a  six-panelled  door,  there 
most   be  ibor  a  little  vrlder   than   the 
extreme  width.   The  larger  and  vertical 
ones  are  called  styltt,  while  the  shorter 
transvene  ones  are  called  raiU.   The  stylee 
are  osoally  disUngolshed  as  outakU  and 
nMdU  ttglu;  bat  the  rsils  are  severally 
called  the  top  rcul^  tbe^Heis  real,  t^e  lock 
rad;  and  the  bottom  mA    In  the  edges  of 
esch  of  these,  corresponding  with  every 
point  of  union,  certain  lines  are  marked  or 
set  oul  by  means  of  a  tcribe^  and  the  wood 
wWtm  these  llnee  on  the  styles  is  cut  away 
with  a  mortise  chisel,  leaving  an  oblong 
reotangolar  spaoe   through   It,    called   a 
mortise.    From    the    rail    the    wood   is 
removed  external  to  tliese  lines,  and  the 
portion  left  is  called    the   tenon,  which 
exactly  fits  into  the  mortise,  the  rail  coming 
closely  up  to  the  style  with  a  fine  Joint, 
and  the  two  forming  a  level  and  continuous 
sorihoe»    In  this  way  the  styles  and  rails 
together  constitute  a  strong  fiwmowork, 
with  six  reetangnlar  openings  left,  or,  In  a 
foar-paneHed  door,  with  four  oiUy.     The 
edges  bordering  upon  these  openings  are 
ploughed  with  a  plane,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  panels;  and,  finally,  a  panel  of 
wood,  considerably  thinner  than  the  styles 
snd  rails,  is  cut  and  inserted  in  these 
grooves,  first  detaching  the  outside  stylea, 
and  then  replacing  them  after  the  panel  is 
Introduced.    In  this  state  the  door  is  said 
to  be  trled-np ;  that  Is  to  soy,  the  joiner  lins 
pat  it  together  in  such  a  way  that  It  will 
present  all  its  surfaces  in  the  same  plane, 
excepting  the  edges  of  the  styles  and  rails. 
It  Is  then  left  untU  it  Is  to  bo  finished  ofl; 
which  is  not  usually  done  until  the  door  Is 
requhed  to  be  hung.    For  this  purpose  Uie 
door  is  again  taken  to  pieces,  and  all  tlie 
sorihces  smoothed  off  with  the  smoothing- 
plane ;  it  Is  tlien  put  together  with  glue  or 
white-lead,  and  wedges  are  driven   into 
each  of  the  tenons  firom  the  outside,  whilst 
Uie  door  is  held  in  a  cramp    It  is  now  said 
to  be  finished  off  and  glued  up,  and  is  left  to 
dry;  after  which  ttie  moulilings  are  stuck 
in  and  bradded,  and  the  ends  of  the  tenons 
and  styles  smoothly  cleaned  off,  whc^upon 
the  door  is  mdy  wr  hsnglng.   When  tbi 
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moaldlBg  la  wotked  tn  the  loUd,  the  joiner 
li  obttsed  to  nm  It  oa  the  Imkte  edgee  of 
the  itylei  oad  ralla  wttb  a  mttre  at  eacih 
angle,  and  to  tiBKt  this  he  mnet  atnk  the 
tfioalder  o  each  nJt  taito  the  a^tacent 
•tyle,  after  doliig  which  ther  are  taken  to 
pteoea,  and  the  moulding  worked  ap  to  the 
mltra.  It  te  a  mooh  mors  dUflonlt  pleoe 
ef  wotk  than  the  oommon  door  with 
Inserted  mookUnga.  Like  the  raOa,  the 
panels  have  received  the  namei  ot  /Wew 
ptmelt,  mtddk  pantU,  and  bottom  poMk. 
ficmettmes  the  panela  are  left  flush  on  one 
cr  both  sides,  and  they  are  then  called 
Jbuh  pmeb.  In  the  best  kind  of  these  a 
bead  la  woiked  on  the  edge,  and  It  Is  then 
called  boad  andjkuh;  bnt  often  the  top  and 
bottom  sides  are  left  sqaare,  and  then  It  Is 
eoUaA  boad  and  but.  The  dUlterent  kinds  of 
panelled  doors  are  as  IbUows  :— 

1st  no  door  oquart^  wi^JUU  ptmdo  on 
tett  otdeo,  in  which  then  Is  no  moulding 
whatever. 

tad.  Tfio  quiritodoooh,jaettmdjkit,wiffi 
oqtnro  tadfc,  tn  which  then  are  raoiildlngs, 
as  described  hi  par.  l^  on  one  side  of  the 
door  wlthont  any  on  the  other. 

ard.  Uu  quirted  ooolo^  boad  and JIaiptmelf 
with  or  wlthont  the  flat  back. 

4th.  ITmqtdrJtodooolo^  boad^JUett  andjiat 
panoL 

SQL  Quirkod  ogoe,  quirked  boad,  amdjiat 
paneL 

0th.  QHfritod  ogws,  coeJbod  bead,  amd  fioA 
panA  In  this  the  bead  Is  raised  above  the 
hywer  part  of  the  ogee. 

7th.  The  oooo<oekod  boad  a»d/ku  pond. 

8th.  The  qmbrked  onofo,  bead,  jiOH,  and 
raUed  panel,  much  used  In  outer  doors. 

9th.  The  quirted  oeoio,  bead,  and  raioed 
panef,  wUh  oooh  on  CAs  raiood  panel  and 
oquare  back,  also  need  Ibr  outer  door& 

These  are  the  most  oommon  monldinga; 
bnt  evexy  year  the  fhshlon  aHers,  and  tlie 
plane-maker  has  to  Ibrm  fl«sh  tools  ftir  the 
joiner  on  the  wfafan  of  the  arehlteet 

in  Tint  Hahodio  ov  Doobs  and  Pixnie 
ov  THR  Locks  is  an  openrtion  requiring 
some  dexterl^,  and  unless  It  Is  well  per- 
ftmned  the  oomlbrt  of  the  inmatea  will  be 
constantly  endangered.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  to  annoy  Oie  Irritable  man  than  the 
occurrence  of  dragging  on  the  carpet,  or 
the  imperfbct  doslntf  of  the  latch,  or  the 
oocortence  of  a  gap  all  round,  and  yet  these 
things  are  seldom  sufficiently  well  attended 
to  by  the  workman,  unless  he  Is  well  snper^ 
vised.  In  an  cases  the  margin  cX  the  door- 
case Is  beaded,  and  the  hinge  is  supposed  to 
be  oontinnous  in  its  proportions  with  the 
bead,  though  this  is  seldom  strictly  the 
case.  There  are  various  modes  of  hanging 
doora,  but  in  all  cases  the  hingv  Itaelf  oob- 
iMs  of  two  paita.  one  of  which  Is  icnwed 


into  tlie  dooc^iwet  or  flnme,  and  the  other 

into  the  hanging  style  of  the  door.   Tttana 

two  parts  are  connected,  at  the  part  called 

tlie  knw&le,  by  a  pin,  wiiMi  passes  ttmrngh 

acyUnderlbnnedlneachveqwcttvttly.   Tte 

uis  of  this  phi  is  oaUsd  the  axis  of  the 

hlngo,  and  when  severs!  hinges  are  used, 

the  axes  of  all  must  be  in  the  same  straight 

Une,  which  is  called  Oiome^tht  kktffoe. 

The  piadng  of  the  hinges  depends  upon  the 

fbnn  of  the  Joint;  and  as  the  motion  of  the 

door  iaangidar,  and  perfbnnedvDund  aflxed 

Une  as  an  axle,  the  htage  must  be  so  fixed 

that  the  motiott  be  not  interrupted;  thus, 

if  the  joint  contains  the  surihce  of  two 

cyUndera,  the  convex  one  In  motion  iqwn 

the  edges  of  the  ckMurs,  and  slidhig  upon 

the  concave  one  which  is  at  rest  on  the 

fixed  body,  the  motion  of  the  dosuro  mnat 

be  perftnined  in  the  axis  of  the  cyHnder, 

which  axis  must  be  that  of  the  hinges.    In 

this  way,  whether  the  joint  is  closed  or 

not,  the  joint  wiU  be  perftct;  bat  if  the 

joint  is  a  plain  sniihoe,  It  is  necessary  to 

oonsider  In  what  side  of  the  ^wrtore  the 

motion  is  to  be  perftnned,  as  the  hinge 

must  be  placed  on  the  sMe  of  the  doeme 

where  it  revotvea   In  the  hanging  of  doom, 

next  to  tiie  dose^olnt,  the  most  Important 

obfect  is  to  dear  the  carpet,  which  may  be 

acoompUahed  by  observing  the  fi>Uowlng 

rules:— 1st  Balae  the  door  by  putting  under 

the  bottoDi-raU  a  piece  of  wood  about  the 

thickness  of  the  carpet     tad.   Let  the 

knuckles  of  the  top  and  bottom-hinges  be  se 

plaoed,  thatthetop-htage  prpfeets  aboetoo^ 

elghtii  of  an  Inch  beyond  the  lower.  SnL 

Let  the  Jamb  on  which  the  door  is  hang,  be 

fixed  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  oat  of 

the  perpendiouhur,  the  upper  pert  hicUnIng 

towards  the  opposite  jambb    4th.  Let  the 

inclination  of  the  rebate  be  sndi  that  the 

door  thai],  when  shut,  prcdect  at  the  bottom 

towards  the  room  about  onn  dgtith  of  an 

Inch.     AU  theee  several  pofaits  together 

cause  fbe  door  to  open  hi  such  a  way,  that 

It  dears  the  floor  at  least  half«an-Uich  when 

ofthe«inUnai7propartkMi&    Seversl  kinds 

of  rlshig  hinges  have  been  introduced  whieh 

answer  this  puipose  still  better;  but  they  ere 

not  very  sightly  unless  made  ofbrass,  beeidee 

which  they  occasion  oonslderable  soiling  of 

tbe  surfhoe,  flrom  tiM  oil  which  is  neeeasaij 

to  enable  them  to  work  freely,  ooeing  out. 

Locks  are  put  on  the  door  either  by  beinc 

screwed  on  the  exterior  of  the  tock-ndW  hi 

which  case  they  axe  called  rimtocta,  or  hj 

being  inserted  into  a  mortise  cut  In  it  flrani 

the  edgc—they  are  then  called  wtorftiw  loidte^ 

The  latter  aie  those  commonly  used  In  aU 

fbe  doors  of  ordimny  houses,  except  tlw 

outer  and  basement  and,  hi  some  cases, 

tlie  upper  bedroaoB,  doors.    In  forming  tlM 

moftlse  fbrthe  todu  a  M  Is  Ibnt  iiieil»  lo 
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•Ink  two  or  three  deep  holes,  which  are 
alterwarde  connected  together  to  form  a 
deep  mortise,  in  which  the  lock  U  fitted; 
nd  then  leaier  holee  an  bored  from  the 
ooter  and  Inner  aorface  of  the  rail,  to  take 
the  key,  qilndle,  Ac;  after  which  the 
MtriHH^'plata  la  fixed  In  the  Jamb,  and  the 
whole  U  oompletod  by  afUnrtlng  the  varioos 
parts  so  aa  to  work  correctly  together. 
Such  la  the  ordinary  mode  (Changing  doora, 
whether  fidillng  or  not;  but.  In  aome  cases, 
as  In  large  fbldlng-doors,  or  In  coach-house 
doon,  it  is  desirable  to  hang  them  so  that 
tb^wm  nevis  be  disturbed  or  "banged" 
(as  the  action  la  commoidy  called)  by  the 
wind  flrom  wilhoat  To  effect  this,  they 
are  made  to  sUde  Into  cases  fitted  ibr  them 
In  the  ftamed  poitition ;  or,  In  the  Instance 
oTcoadi-hoase  doors,  one  behind  the  other. 
A  refecenoe  XoJUft.  90  and  81  wlU  show  the 
machinery  by  which  this  hi  best  efT^cted ; 
It  ocHuiats  of  a  bar  ofbraas  or  Iron,  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  door-case  head,  on  which 
ran  two  wheels,  from  the  axles  of  which 
bars  depend,  to  take  the  weight  of  the 
doom  A  somewhat  similar  plan  Is  often 
•dopted  In  onter  doors,  in  wliich  the  wheels 
are  placed  on  a  rail  fixed  In  the  siU  instend 
of  the  door-bead,  and  then  the  weight  is 
carried  directly,  Instead  of  being  saspeiided, 
M  shown  in  the/t^s.  above  alluded  to.  The 
SBspenatan  la,  howeTor,  the  smoothest  and 
best  plan ;  and  if  tlie  door  is  so  fixed  that 
It  cannot  quilt  come  oat  of  its  case,  it 
nqolres  no  traTdler  in  the  floor  below,  but 
only  a  guide  within  the  cas&  Fig.  31  shows 
a  sin^  wheel,  and  the  mode  of  attachment 
of  the  trareUcr  to  the  door,  ob  well  as  that 
Cf  the  guide  to  the  door-post. 

U3b  Tub  Fxaxes  in  which  doom  are 
bong  are  door-cases,  in  which  two  stdcs 
and  a  top  of  quartering  are  rebated,  to 
neelve  the  thickness  of  the  door ;  the  sides 
are  then  tenoned  above  into  the  top  and 
below  into  a  sill,  which  Is  let  In  flush  with 
the  floor:  these  are  used  fi>r  le<lged-<Ioora. 
For  tntemal  work,  jambi  are  useil,  which 
are  oooiposed  of  Inch-and-a-half  or  two-Inch 
•toil^  rebated  for  the  thickness  of  the 
door,  and  united  at  the  top  angles,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  shown  In  fig.  SS;  after 
which  they  ore  fixed  to  the  door-openings, 
by  nailing  them  to  plugs  or  wooden  bricks, 
and  their  bottom-ends  merely  abnt  npon 
the  floor,  without  being  fixed  in  any  way 
to  IL  After  tlie  Jambs  are  thus  flxetl,  on 
architrave,  composed  of  a  plane  surflice, 
with  variooa  mouldings  worked  upon  it, 
and  mitred  at  tlie  angle,  is  fixed  upon  them, 
fbe  inner  margin  of  this  srcliltrave  is 
always  finished  with  a  bead,  and  this  serves 
t^  CTinceal  the  hinge,  as  already  remaAed 
In  panigrsph  121. 

lai  Xkb  VABoaBt  OF  DoQU  are :  lat,  thfO 


I  common  ledged-door ;  2nd,  the  framed  and 
ledged-door;  3rd,  the  framed  and  panelled- 
door;  4th,  the  frameil  and  flush  panelled- 
door;  fith,  either  of  the  two  lost  with 
mouldings  run  in  the  solid ;  tth,  either  ot 
the  two  lost  with  mouldings  stuck  in; 
7tli,  the  Jib  <a  concealed-door;  and  8th, 
folding-doors. 

liS^  SHcmna  may  also  be  considered 
under  tlie  head  of  doors,  being  constructed 
and  hinged  on  the  same  principles,  and 
used  ft>r  the  same  purposes.  They  are 
generally  employed  only  at  night,  fbr  the 
purpose  of  closing  openings,  which  ore  in 
the  day-time  snfllciently  protected  by  the 
glaxed  window-sash.  The  chief  dlflTerence 
in  shutters  consists  in  the  method  of 
housing  them  when  not  In  nse,  some  being 
fblded  into  receptacles  made  to  receive 
them,  and  called  htkxei;  others  being  merely 
fi>lded  back  flat  against  the  wall,  either 
plainly,  as  in  outside  sliuttcrs,  or  when 
inside  in  the  form  of  pilasters ;  whilst  other* 
again  are  either  huug  like  sashes  and  slide 
into  cases  below,  or  else  they  are  suspended 
by  rollers  upon  rods,  and  slide  Into  cases  at 
the  sides,  on  the  principles  described  in 
par.  123,  and  lUustrated  by  figs.  30  and  31; 
lasUy,  somo  shutters  arc  taken  down 
entirely  when  not  in  use,  and  are  carried 
off  to  a  convenient  place,  as  Is  generally 
done  with  shop-shutters ;  but  in  many  coses, 
now,  their  place  is  supplied  by  revolving 
iron  shutters,  which  ore  formed  of  upright 
or  horizontal  iron  laths,  and  which,  when 
not  wanted,  are  wound  round  a  central 
spindle  at  the  sides  or  top  of  the  window, 
and  behind  the  Aiunes.  Boxed  shutters 
(sce^.  28)  are  A^uncd  like  ponclled-doors, 
except  that  the  styles  and  rails  ore  made 
of  thinner  stuff,  and  they  are  divided  into 
two  portions  fbr  each  window,  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  the  iVont  shutter, 
which  is  visible  by  day,  and  of  the  shutter- 
flap  or  flaps,  which  are  concealed  behind  it. 
In  the  box,  and  generally  made  without 
mouldinga.  By  a  reference  to  the  figure, 
which  Is  a  horizontal  section,  it  will  appear 
that  the  shutter  is  Iiingcd  to  the  hiside  of 
the  sasli-frome,  and  that  it  drops  into  a 
rebate  in  the  box,  which  Is  made  to  receive  it 
exactly.  To  the  inner  edge  of  this  shutter 
the  first  flap  is  then  hinged,  so  as  to  lie  flat 
against  its  bock  when  in  the  box ;  and  this 
flap,  again,  has  another  hinged  the  reverse 
way,  wlUcb,  by  this  method,  also  lies  parallel 
to  the  other  twa  This  Ikix  for  the  reception 
of  the  shutters  either  stands  into  the  room 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  wall  and  sash,  as 
\jx  fig  ^  or  else  forms  a  more  or  less 
obtuse  angle  with  the  latter,  and  is  tlien 
said  to  bo  splayed  (see  fig.  36).  Each  box 
la  composed  of  three  sides— namely,  first, 
the  Insldo  Uamg  of  the  eaih-frameai  t/» 
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Which  the  shutter  Is  hinged ;  secondly,  of 
Uu  grounds  oppodte  to  thJs,  to  which  the 
archltnrve  Is  attached ;  and,  thirdly,  oftho 
hox-iming  connecting  tho  two.  When  the 
ahotters  are  nuule  of  the  pilaster  pattern 
(Jg.  29),  they  are  hinged  In  a  peculiar  way, 
BO  as  to  Sliow  a  rule-Joint  {Jig.  S9  a),  and 
the  grounds  and  lining  are  flxod  In  a 
different  manner,  foe  which  see  fig.  S8i 
Wlicn  tho  shutters  are  made  to  retire  Into 
Bide  cases,  they  should  be  suspended  by 
Toilers  upon  bars,  ns  shown  in  fig*.  80  and  8L 
The  cases  are  prepared  by  learlng  space  Ibr 
them  In  the  walls,  which  receives  ft  box,  and 
tho  surAce  of  this  Is  lathed  and  plastered 
with  the  wall;  or  It  Is  better,  If  the  wall  Is 
of  sufficient  thlcknees,  to  Introduce  a  ftame 
of  quartering,  and  then  after  the  plastering 
is  done,  to  slip  In  the  box,  with  the  rollers 
complete^  Wben  the  shutter  Is  made  to 
descend  Into  a  case  below  the  sash-frame, 
It  is  suspended  In  the  some  way  as  an 
ordinary  sash,  and  becomea,  In  (hct,  a  tlilrd 
and  fourth  sash,  it  being  almost  always 
composed  of  two  portions.  In  this  mode 
the  SASh-flrame  is  made  at  first  of  nearly 
double  the  ordinary  depth,  so  as  to  be 
divided  into  four  separate  ihoes,  two  ibr  the 
Bashes  and  two  for  the  shutters,  each 
Jiaving  Its  separate  cord,  pulley,  and  weight 
This,  however,  has  a  very  unsightly  appear- 
ance inside,  as  in  the  day-time  the  cords 
are  im>paront,  although  the  shutters  are 
entirely  hidden  by  a  lid,  which  fblds  down 
and  endoees  them. 

126.  Obocvds  have  been  aUuded  to.  In 
speaking  of  the  boxings  fbr  shutters;  and 
they  may  now  be  more  clearly  described  as 
behig  pieces  of  wood,  framed  or  plabi, 
plugged  to  the  wall  roimd  windows,  doors, 
or  other  openings,  ibr  the  purpose  of  fixing 
architraves  or  other  mouldings  to,  and  for 
tlie  plasterer  to  finish  his  plaster  against ; 
they  are  also  fixed  all  round  the  bottom  of 
the  walls  of  well-finished  rooms,  fbr  the 
plasterer  as  well  as  tlio  Joiner,  but  in  com- 
moner work  they  are  omitted,  and  the  plaster 
Is  finished  off  with  a  ragged  edge,  which 
Is  afterwards  hidden  by  tho  skirting-board. 
In  fixing  grounds,  the  Joiner  must  always 
be  very  carcfld  that  they  are  quite  uptight. 
Inasmuch  as  if  they  require  rectification  the 
plaster  must  be  serlouBly  broken  and  dis- 
turbed. About  tliree-quarten  of  an  inch  on 
tlie  surikce  of  the  brickwork,  miuit  always 
be  allowed  (br  the  tlilckncss  of  the  plaster. 

1S7.  AlMOVT  ALL  ORDIMAItT  FBAMIXQ  At  a 

light  angle,  as  in  fixing  linings,  Jambe,  Jkc, 
ts  effected  by  a  deep  rebate  on  tlie  ends  of 
one  piece  of  the  two,  and  a  corresponding 
groove  is  ploughed  in  the  flice  of  the  other 
(see  fig.  8S}.  A  bead  is  sometimes  worked 
on  tlie  outer  angle,  but  the  above  Is  the 
iMUl  method  of  making  the  Joint 


1S&  Sabh-Framm  Ain>  Sashks  (see.lfyt.  88, 
84, 85,  and  88),  are  composed  of  a  light  fhune* 
work  of  wt)od  sliding  in  an  outer  hollow 
case.  In  which  the  wdghts  balancing  tho 
sasheB  are  suspended,  and  by  which  th* 
sashes  themselves  are  held  in  their  plaoea, 
and  are  yet  allowed  to  slide  ft%oIy  up  and 
down.  The  sash-fttime  is  formed  of  fbor 
Bides,  of  which  the  top  is  merely  a  plain 
piece  of  wood,  having  a  bead  on  the  hislde. 
The  sides  are  more  complex,  the  section 
of  each  consisting  of  an  oblong  square 
cavity,  divided  Into  two  per^t  squares, 
one  Ibr  each  pulley-weight  (see  fig.  28  h). 
This  whole  side  of  the  sash-ftvme  is  fi>r  th« 
purpose  of  holding  the  weights  In  its  inside, 
of  guiding  and  confining  the  sashes,  and  for 
hanging  the  shutters  to.  That  part  in 
contact  with  the  sashes  Is  called  tliepuff«|r- 
pUct  (c),  which  Is  bounded  on  the  outside  by 
the  outside  lining  (a),  on  the  Inside  by  the 
Htstde  lining  and  bead  (tf),  and  divided  hito 
two  equal  smooth  surfiices  by  the  parting 
head.  The  bottom  of  the  sasli-frnme  1b 
fbrmed  by  the  ttR,  which  is  weathered  In  tho 
manner  shown  in  fig.  Si,  and  overlaps  tho 
stone  sill  about  tliree-quartets  of  an.  Inch, 
where  it  should  be  bedded  in  white  lead.  Tho 
firames  of  French  and  Gothic  casements  are 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  ledged  doors, 
the  only  dlffbrenoe  being  that  beside  the  re- 
bate which  receives  the  casement  a  groove 
to  often  ploughe<1,  in  which  a  tongue  fixed 
on  tlie  edge  of  the  casemate  is  received,  or 
vice  verea ;  and  also  a  water-bar  of  iron  or 
brass  is  screwed  Into  the  upright  surface  of 
the  rebate  on  the  sill,  to  prevent  the  water 
beating  In.  Sashea,  whether  French  or 
English,  ore  of  vexy  simple  construction, 
being  merely  open  frameworks  of  wood, 
with  bars  of  a  peculiar  form  let  in,  in  order 
to  receive  the  i^ass  when  this  Is  of  a  less 
size  than  the  ftnme.  They  should  be  made 
of  very  weU-seasoned  and  sound  wood,  and 
if  intended  to  be  glazed  with  large  plates  of 
glass,  they  should  be  of  oak,  thorouidi^ 
diy.  A  section  of  the  most  ordinary  sash- 
bar  is  given  in  fig.  87.  KngUsh  sashes,  tm 
before  remarked,  are  suspended  by  cords 
upon  pnUieo,  and  balanced  by  weiglits;  hot 
French  and  Gothic  casements  are  hinged, 
as  In  the  case  of  doors,  brass  binges  beluff 
generally  employed.  Tlie  fhstenings  of  the 
former  are  very  simple,  but  tliose  for  caso- 
ments  are  raudi  more  complicated,  it  bclnig 
very  difficult  to  keep  them  closely  shut. 
Sometimes  strong  bolts  at  tc^  and  bottom 
are  used,  but  tliey  are  veiy  Inefllcieut;  and 
the  only  perfoct  fastening  Is  the  Esfagwniettt^ 
which  lays  hold  of  the  sIU  and  head  at  tho 
some  moment  and  draws  the  saali  hito  Its 
place.  It  is  now  manufiu:iured  in  a  very 
neat  form  in  Eogiaud,  chlG9y  at  1¥o.>er- 
hampton,  and  to  s<rld  at  a  ittloe  vaiyinc 
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tram  £lB».to£l  lOa^  In  bam.  Th«  Frandi 
pittani  may  be  bad  In  Inm  fbr  a  fcw  fhinca, 
bat  K  te  T«i7  vnalgbtly,  and  not  nearly  ao 
flftdfrt  aa  tlie  Engllsfi. 

19L  Tkb  Latcto  or  FLOOB8  la  ofna  of  tbe 
afanpleat  openMotm  cf  the  Joiner,  thoo^  it 
la  often  y^rj  Ym/Oy  pextbrmed.   The  chief 
TBriattons  in  the  floon  depend  upon  the 
jotBta*  wlildi  msytiXberhe/Medorttrm^t- 
Jeimttd.    In  theftrmermode,  theboarteare 
laid  in  dlristons,  whoae  ilde>Yertlcal  Jolnta 
are  not  oootinaoina,  hot  In  bays  of  flnom 
tlnve  to  atx  boorda  in  each.    In  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ride  jolnta  are  con> 
ttnoooa  throngboot  their  direction.  In  la  jing 
floon,  it  la  better  to  prick  np  the  celUnfr  of 
the  hifiMat  8to«7,  and  plaster  the  walla  after 
fisdng  tlM  aaah-lhunee  and  the  groonda. 
WlMQthla  ia  done,  the8oand4ward8  may  be 
bid  and  pogged,  and  tiien  the  floor  may  be 
laid,  after  wlilch  Uie  ceiling  of  tbe  room 
fedow  may  be  proceeded  witti,  and  ao  on, 
dofwnwaxdft,   tlmniglKmt  the  honae.     By 
fhto  metliod  tlie  keys  of  the  oelUng-plaster 
aie  not  broken  by  the  driving  of  the  naJIa 
atwre,  which  is  a  Tery  important  point 
towarda  tlie  getting  perfect  ceHlnga.   The 
kMrda,  as  prepared,  hare  oanaDy  the  ikce 
planed  and  the  edgea  ahot  and  aqoared.    It 
b  neict  ne^aaaiy  to  gange  them,  in  order 
to  iMYV  them  of  an  nnilbnn  thlckneaa;  and 
to  do  this  all  that  la  neceaaary  la,  with  a 
gange  to  mark  a  line  on  the  bock  part  of 
tlie  edge  parallel  wltli  tlie  planed  fhce. 
Vbcn  thia  is  done  the  adse  rednoea  thn 
Mdwtance  on  the  roagh  fhoe  at  the  pobita 
wiiere  the  board  nee  on  the  Joists;  the 
Intermediate  part  is  left  of  the  fldi  thlckneaa, 
fa  onler  that  tbe  strength  shall  be  as  groat 
aa  pQsrible;  andaa  tha«  la  nothing  here  to 
nqiport  the  board,  it  reqnlrea  it  all,  and  la 
not  lalaed  oat  of  tbe  lertf  by  it.    SomMlmes 
the  board  ia  not  thick  enoogh,  and  then 
pleees  of  chipa,  Ac,  are  pot  in  on  the  top  of 
the  joist,  which  Is  called  fmrimg  tip.   The 
beat  floors  are  laid  with  battemi,  the  quality 
depending  opon  the  kind  used,  and  upon 
the  ft^eedom  lyom  knots  or  shakes.    When 
wider  deals  are  oaed,  they  oagbt  to  be 
drrlded  down   tbe  middle^    Tbe  Jocras 
ne  either  sTMorie,  fiknn^ed  and  tongutd^ 
ntetef  or  doweOed.    Tbe  mode  of  lining 
Oe  three  flzst  may  easily  be  nndentood; 
sad  the  last  consists  in  introdadng  iron 
er  wooden  pins  into  tiie  two  edges,  so 
that  tbey  are  kept  in  apposition,  as  in 
flie  leaves  of  a  dinlng>tableb    When  dowels, 
■ne  need,  ttie   brads  an  driven   In  ob^' 
Bqoeiy  Ummgli  the  edge,  so  tliat  the  head 
of  tlw  brad  la  not  seen  cm  the  smrfkoe. 
IMs  keeps  down  the  board  at  that  edge, 
wiiea  the  dow^  seeore  the  a4)oining  one, 
to  Hiat  tlw  wbfde  fiMe  of  tbe  work  is  fh» 
In  onr  Bngliih  rooms, 


however,  carpets  are  so  nniversal^  Udd 
down,  that  theae  higttly-flnlahed  floon,  are 
not  moch  cared  ibr ;  and  it  is  only  in  dining^ 
rooms  and  halls,  when  the  oak-floor  is  to  be 
polished  and  left  visible,  that  a  dowelled 
Joint  is  ever  required.  Tbe  dowel  should 
always  be  Inserted  In  the  space  between  the 
Joists,  and  when  the  work  is  very  psrticolar, 
over  tbe  Joists  also.  Wherever  the  board 
is  too  short  to  reach  the  ftdl  length  of  the 
room.  It  must  be  nnlted  to  another  board, 
either  by  being  simply  nailed  against  it 
with  a  square  or  spliced  Joint,  which  most 
always  come  over  a  Joist,  or  by  being 
ploughed  and  tongued  with  hoop-iron.  In 
order  to  guard  aciainst  the  shrinking  of 
boards  wlilch  are  not  tborongbly  seasoned, 
various  plans  are  adopted,  by  which  tbey 
are  compressed  in  breadth.  The  most  com- 
mon of  these  is  prectlaed  when  they  are 
iblded,  as  already  described  in  the  b^pinning 
of  this  paragraph.  In  this  mode,  one  is 
first  laid,  then  the  last  of  the  Ibid,  leaving  an 
interval  somewhat  less  ttian  snfllcient  to 
take  the  boards  without  pressure.  Tlie 
Intervening  boards  are  then  Inserted  with 
their  outer  edges  In  dose  contact  with  those 
first  laid,  and  their  inner  ones  raised  fh>m 
theJoi5t  into  a  ridge.  The  workmen  next 
Jump  upon  this  ridge,  and  by  main  ftnce 
press  the  boards  into  their  places,  where 
tbey  sre  retained  by  brads  in  the  usual  way. 
When  the  boards  are  dowelled,  this  plan 
cannot  so  easily  be  practised,  that  is  if  the 
brads  are  to  be  concealed,  and  in  that  case 
A  cramp  is  used,  ^t  hich  screws  the  boards  up 
to  their  places,  by  fixing  it  to  the  Joists, 
which  sre  not  yet  covered  with  bosrds. 
For  this  purpose  holes  are  sometimes  bored 
In  them,  and  at  other  times  tlie  cramp  itself 
is  secnred  or  clipped  on  to  the  Joist 

Sc»-eEGT.  C— STAntCASxa. 

180.  Hie  construction  of  stahrcsses  pro- 
perly flUls  nnder  the  head  of  Joinery;  bat 
as  they  are  generally  made  by  a  woricman 
who  devotes  himself  to  that  particular 
department,  it  la  better  to  comprise  them 
under  a  dlstbict  division.  There  are  various 
methods  of  making  and  fixing  vroodon 
staircases,  one  of  which  is  precisely  shnllor 
to  that  adopted  in  those  made  of  stone, 
in  which  each  step  ia  woriced  in  tbe  solid, 
and  is  wedged  into  the  wall,  which  thus 
supports  it,  aided  by  the  edge  of  the  step 
below,  tbe  ground  giving  a  final  support 
to  the  twttom  step,  and  this  again  trans- 
mitting a  certain  portion  to  the  next,  and 
ao  on.  In  all  other  modes  of  fixing  them 
carriages  of  rough  timber  sre  worked  into 
the  wall,  and  upon  them  the  steps  are  fixed. 

181.  Staibcasb  Gakriaoes  hare  already 
been  partially  deaeribed,  under  caxpentiy; 
bat»  UuMgL  ibnj  an  mMSured  od  tbi 
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lirlndides  which  reflfnlate  that  modo  of 
wmk,  yet  «8  thejmnst  be  ouctly  adapted 
to  the  views  of  the  ttahxau^taatd,  as  the 
workman  la  called,  who  seta  ont  the  work, 
it  ia  better  to  deecrfbe  the  maimer  of  fixing 
ooder  this  head.  Theie  caiilagee  oouaiat, 
In  the  flnt  jdaco,  of  abort  horizontal 
Joiflta,  fixed  in  the  walla  by  wedgtaig,  and 
Intended  to  Ibrm  landinga,  which  are 
Tsrlously  ebaped,  according  to  the  form 
of  the  etaira  and  of  the  hall  in  which  th^ 
are  fixed;  and,  in  the  aeoond  place,  of 
bearers,  wliich  are  fixed  in  a  ahmtlng 
direction,  exactly  paraiiel  with  the  stairs, 
and  aasaming  sudi  an  angle  as  will 
oonespond  with  them.  These  bearers  are 
either  two  or  three  In  nomber,  acoordlng 
to  the  width  of  tlie  stairs.  In  OTder, 
tberefbre,  to  fix  these  carriages,  the  first 
thing  necessary  la  to  ««<  oitf  the  stairi,  fiir 
which  pnrpose  a  siorf  rod  is  necessary, 
of  a  lengtli  snfilcient  to  reach  from  one 
floor  to  that  next  above  it,,and  upon  tiila 
each  stair  and  landfaig  ia  marked  with  a 
pencil,  by  wlilch  all  chance  of  error  is 
avoided. 

US.  All  Stahs  ais  sbt  oitt  upon  the 
same  principle,  and  It  Is  in  the  details 
only  that  any  dlfliuenoe  oocora.  lliat 
principle  is  as  fi)llows;  bnt  In  order  to 
understand  the  description,  it  should  be 
eaqdained  that  every  step  Is  composed 
of  a  lioriaontal  portim  called  the  treads 
and  of  a  perpendioolar  one  called  the 
riMr;  the  whole  width  of  the  stain 
being  called  the  goiitff.  It  must  bo 
apparent  that,  in  order  to  reach  the  level 
of  the  floor  above,  there  must  be  fimned 
a  oertain  number  of  steps  proportionate 
to  the  level  to  be  reached,  and  it  is  also 
manUbst  that  there  is  a  Umlt  beyond 
which  it  Is  not  desirable  to  Increase  the 
hel^t  and  width  of  each  step.  It  is  found 
•by  experience  that  a  broad  step  should 
be  of  less  height  than  a  narrow  one,  the 
reason  being  that  a  man  cannot  weU  raise 
hlmaelf  and  throw  himsdf  forward  at  the 
same  moment.  By  common  consent.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  two  together  should  be 
about  17  or  U  Inciiea,  or  half  the  (wdlnaiy 
stride  of  a  man :  thus,  a  is>lnch  tread  should 
have  a  rise  of  5k  indiea,  and  one  of 
10  Ineliea  should  have  a  rise  measuring 
6|  inchesi  or  at  the  most  7  inchea.  This 
last  proportion  ia  the  most  common,  and 
is  that  which  should  be  followed  in  aU 
ordinary  bouses,  where  it  Is  practicable— 
the  extra  inch  for  the  nosing  making  it 
appear  11  inches  wide.  In  large,  fliU<«laed 
stairs,  U  inches  may  be  adopted,  but  in  no 
oa»e  should  the  height  and  width  bo  more 
than  IB  inches.  As  soon  as  the  tread  and  riser 
are  settled,  the  next  thing  Is  to  calculate 
the  aamber  oifxiaea  which  Witt  ha  nqnlrsd 


to  reach  tbo  floor  above,  which  is  eflected 
by  dividing  the  number  of  incbes  between 
the  floors  by  the  height  of  the  riser.  Thus^ 
supposing  the  story  to  be  12  foet  high,  o^ 
144  inches,  this  divided  by  6  (the  height  of 
the  risen)  will  give  94  as  the  number 
requbnad.  Ifthe  riser  is  to  meosureef  inches, 
each  must  be  reduced  to  quarters,— thus, 
144  mnltipUed  by  4  is  equal  to  576;  tlils 
divkled  by  97  (the  height  of  the  riser  in 
quarter  inches),  gives  91  and  a  AvcUon  af 
the  number  of  rlser&  The  simple  plan  In 
such  a  case  is  to  divide  the  story-rod  into 
91  equal  parts,  which  wiU  be  found  to  be  the 
height  given  above,  the  extra  tlu-ee-seventha 
of  an  inch  being  practically  lost  wh«m 
divided  among  91  risers.  After  the  number 
of  risen  is  settled,  the  next  thing  la  to  fix 
upon  the  landings,  if  any,  and  to  arrange 
the  number  of  treads  in  eochyb'^At,  which 
is  the  series  of  steps  reaching  fhxm  landing 
to  landing.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
each  landing  has  a  riser,  and  it  must  there- 
fore be  counted  as  one  of  them.  The  plan 
of  the  stafarcaae4udl  is  tlieo  taken,  and  the 
number  of  treads  is  measured  olT  by  scalo 
upon  it  The  treads,  together  with  the 
landings,  should  oorrespond  in  number  witli 
the  risers,  and  there  must  always  be  space 
found  for  them,  as  in  the  ground-plan 
marked  a,  jUff.  90,ia  which  the  treads  are 
aU  set  off  according  to  scale,  and  also  the 
landings.  The  paralletogram  b  shows  the 
right  side  of  the  staircase-hall,  with  the 
risen  and  landings  set  out  upon  it;  and 
tluMe  marked  e  and  d  also  show  tlie  two 
next  sides  in  succession.  The  fourth  side 
being  occupied  entirely  by  a  landing,  there 
la  no  oocasion  to  set  it  out,  though  Ia 
a  Ml  plan  it  is  better  to  do  sa  These 
paraUetograma  should  also  show  the  con- 
tinaaUon  of  the  staircase  on  the  floori 
above,  and  on  tlMun  the  carriages  may  be 
indicated,  as  well  ss  the  lines  of  the  handr 
ralL  In  thlaw«y  there  is  always  a  oertalntj 
of  getting  a  proper  headway,  whicli,  1b 
hasty  and  Hl-formed  plans,  is  sometimee 
not  folly  allowed  ibr.  It  should  be  cal- 
culated that  a  man  with  his  hat  <m  will 
at  least  require  seven  foot,  and  that  for 
appearance'a  sake  this  is  not  sufllcient, 
for  less  than  a  fbot  or  two  dear  of  the  hat 
always  gives  a  cramped  look.  Somotimea, 
however,  at  certain  parts,  it  will  be  an 
ot^iectto  save  room  for  particular  purpoaea, 
and  then  it  may  be^llowed  to  depart  from 
the  rule,  and  to  aUow  UtUo  more  than  Uua 
actual  height  demanded—namely,  seven 
foot  Sndi  are  the  general  prlndples  upon 
wliich  every  staircase  is  set  ont ;  the  dotaihi 
depend  upon  the  particular  kind  wtiicb  le 
selected,  and  we  sliall  now  proceed  to 
examine  those  from  wliich  the  choloe 
be  BUKlfli  Mslodlng  the  penon  viip 
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ktaaUng  ft  that  he  wiU  flnd  fhem  raij 
■acta  in  c(mC  and  la  the  nom  -vrtildi  tlwr 
•oonpy.  With  regard  to  the  fint  ttran, 
•■piMwtns  tiM  material  tiie  name,  the 
ttfineaee  betweeu  «  oomnMB  dog-lapsed 
ttatataae  and  a  geometrleal  one,  vrtth 
eoaUnaoaa  hand-Tail,  will  be  aa  one  to  alx, 
or  tlMreaboBt&  The  atepa  of  atatreaao, 
«f  vhMi  the  aorfaoea  are  parallelograma 
an  called  /^ktb,  whOe  thoee  which  are 
BMre  or  leaa  trtangnhir  mn  denominated 
Biailn  II.  The  three  varietlea  are  the  dog^ 
kggtdf  the  hradeaed^  and  the  ptomttrical 


iflL  Doc-LSMSD  SxAiw  are  eblefly  naed 
te  the  hack-etalnor  weU'taoUt  hooaea,  and 
fer  the  only  ataire  of  amall  «Ma»  irhere 
of  moncj  and  apnoe  rcqnlrea  their 
Tber  hare  no  opening  In  the 
middle*  ec  ireU-holei  andh  aa  la  ahown  in  the 
granndHpian  (n,  Jiff.  »\  and  the  baloaten 
uA  hand-nU  of  both  the  fligbta  faU  hi  the 
•ana  Tcitleal  plane.  In  thia  kind  earrlagea 
«•  flsfod.  aa  already  deaerfhed,  and  to 
an  upright  peat  la  attndMd,  eaUed  a 
(/KBeJlif.40ai.  Upon  the  inner  edge  of 
the  contege  n  board,  called  the  string;  la 
n  the  newel,  atrlng,  and 
I  the  atnira  are  aupported.  the  whole 
pot  together  before  they  are 
^laoed  In  their  aaat,  differing  in  thia  respect 
ftnm  the  better  daaan,  yet  to  be  deacribed. 
taaene  klnda  of  tbeae  ataln  thenoatnga 
•re  murafld  nt  the  enda  of  the  steps,  which 
ianot  the  geneial  praeUce.  In  others  the 
are  united  to  the  bmefcete;  and 
in  aome  caaea  the  string  la  izaaied 
the  neweU  and  notdied  to  receive 
the  coda  of  the  stspa,  the  other  end  having 
«  coneeponJIng  notched  boanl.  and  the 
whole  fllgltt  being  pot  np  like  a  atep-lndder. 
IM.  BnicKirr  SrAna  are  thoee  which 
have  an  opening  or  wen,  with  atrtngs  and 
,  and  are  sapporled  by  landiugaand 
the  braekets  are  nniied  to  the 
iof  eneih  rieer,  and  are  fixed  to  the 
which  ia  moolded  below  like 
Aa  the  internal  angle  of  the 
I  la  open  to  the  end,  and  not  ctoaed  by 
the  atring,  aa  In  common  dog-legged  ataln, 
and  the  nentneaa  of  the  workmanship  la  as 
Maeh  legnnled  aa  to  geometrioal  stabs,  the 
baSaaten  nuiat  be  neatly  dqvetaUed  into  the 
SBde  or  the  atepat  two  to  each  stair.  The 
flKe  or  eafch  front  baloster  must  be  flash 
WiU  the  iMe  of  the  rlear,  and,  aa  aU  the 
bafauttrs  most  be  at  eqoal  dlstauces  from 
one  another,  the  face  of  the  middle  baloater 
,  atand  mhlwaj  between  the  face  of  the 
of  the  preoedlng  step  and  the  auooeeil- 
lag  onsk  Tlie  risen  and  treads  are  all 
irevloaaly  Uockednnd  gtned  together,  and, 
pot  apk  the  under  aide  of  the  atep 
acNwed  imp  the  ■ader  etige  of 


the  riser,  and  then  nmgh-bracketed  to  the 
stringa,  aa  in  the  dog-legged  stain*  thg 
pltchta^i-pleBea  and  rouf^  atrtnga  being 
aUnUar.  In  ^nlng  np  the  stepa,  tiiebeat 
method  ia  to  make  a  templet,  so  aa  to  fit 
the  exteniai  angle  of  the  atopa  with  thn 
nosing;  Bomettmea,  and  Indeed  very  often 
at  preaent,  bracket  stahra  are  eonetructed- 
wlthooft  newela,  the  hend*mU  being  con- 
tlnnooa  ftom  the  curtail  to  the  top  landlnfp 
To  effect  this.  Iron  balnsten  areooeaaloa'* 
ally  introduced  at  every  angle,  or  more 
generally  jnst  above  and  below  it  Ttieae 
are  flrmly  flixed,  and  upon  them  the  hand- 
rail entirely  dependa  fbr  ita  anpport,  the 
remaining  baluston  of  wood  being  merely 
fi>rahow.  When,  however,  all  are  of  iron, 
the  work  ia  proportionally  stronger,  and 
soch  ought  gmerally  to  be  the  mode 
adoptecL  Tliese  bracket  stalrcaaes,  with 
square  landings  and  contlnnona  hand-ralla, 
when  the  hall  la  of  snflldent  size,  are  even 
more  handaome  In  appearance  than  the 
geometrieal  statroaae,  and  aa  they  have  no 
wlndere  they  are  much  more  convenient. 

UO.  GnoMRBxcAi.  ScAincAaas  are  those 
which  have  an  opening  down  the  centre^ 
oalledanopen  newel,  hot  they  dlfltolrom 
thoee  previously  described  in  ea<di  step 
being  almost  entir^  anpported  by  the 
wall,  aa  Is  the  caM  alao  with  atone  stalr^ 
cases.  The  risen  and  treads  rsqulre  to  be 
very  strong,  and  fbr  ataln  of  fbur  Ibet  la 
width,  ahoold  not  be  leaa  than  li  Inch  m 
tUckneaa,  increaalng  one-eighth  of  an  Inch 
fbreveiygftocheahihength.  The  risen  oa$ibt 
to  Iw  dovetatted  into  the  cover,  and  when 
ibeetopearo  pat  up  they  are  acrewed  ap 
ftom  below  into  the  under  edge  of  the 
rieera.  The  holes  fbr  sinking  the  heads  o> 
the  screws  ought  to  be  bored  with  a  centre^ 
Mt,  then  fitted  doeoly  In  with  wood  well- 
matched,  ao  aa  entirely  to  conceal  the 
ecrewa  and  appear  aa  one  nnffbrm  surfhca 
Bmcketa  are  mitred  to  the  rlaer,  and  the 
nosings  are  conttnned  round.  Fig.  41  givea 
a  good  view  of  such  a  atalrcaae;  but  thereto 
a  deftct  in  thia  mode,  whksh  conalata  in 
the  deceptive  appearance  of  the  brackets, 
which,  Inatead  of  supporting  the  treada  and 
risers,  are  really  anapended  to  them.  The 
Interaal  ani^ee  alao  being  hollow,  or  a 
re-entnnt  angle,  except  at  the  enda,  whioh 
ore  terminated  by  the  wall  atone  extremity 
and  by  the  bnuduts  at  the  other,  there  to 
a  want  of  regular  flnlah.  The  hollow  to 
caxtled  round  the  front  of  the  riser  and 
returned  at  the  end,  and  mitred  round 
the  brscheL  If  the  under  side  of  the 
stain  la  open  to  view,  the  h<>llow  la 
oontittaed  ahmg  the  angle  of  the  atep 
and  riaer;  but  in  thto  countiy  the  undsv 
side  to  almost  always  hrthed  and  ptoa* 
tared.   Ja  eoiMtKuetiag  tUa  laat  Jdnd^ 
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the  baaran  should  all  bo  flraxned  to- 
gattaer,  ao  that  when  pot  np  they  irlU 
Ibnn  a  perlbct  stalrcaaa.  Each  piece  of 
frameworic  whidi  Ibmu  a  rtaer  abonld 
In  the  partMon  be  -well-wedged  at  the 
ends.  Thla  plan  la  alwaya  to  be  recom- 
mended when  Btrength  and  flrmneaa  an 
of  Importance,  as  the  at^M  and  rlaera  are 
entlrdy  dependent  on  the  ftamed  canrlages, 
which,  if  careAilly  pot  together,  will  nerar 
yield  to  any  raaionable  weight  In  pre- 
paring the  atrlng  for  the  vmath  part,  a 
cylinder  should  be  made  of  the  size  of 
the  well-hole  of  the  staircase,  which  can 
be  done  at  a  trifling  expense;  then  set 
the  last  tread  and  risar  of  the  flyers  on 
one  side,  and  the  flrat  tread  and  riaer  of 
the  returning  flight  on  the  oppoalte  side, 
at  their  respectiTC  heights;  then  on  the 
centre  ef  the  curved  surflice  of  this  cyllndor 
mark  Uie  middle  between  the  two,  and 
with  a  thin  slip  of  wood,  bent  n>und  with 
the  nillng-edge,  catting  the  two  noelnga 
of  these  flyers,  and  passing  through  the 
intermediate  height  marked  on  the  cylin- 
der, draw  aline,  whldi  will  give  the  wreath 
line  fbrmed  by  the  noting  of  the  winders; 
then  draw  the  whole  of  the  windora  on 
this  line,  by  dividing  It  into  as  many  parte 
itA  ;.uu  want  rlaera,  and  each  point  of 
dtvuion  la  the  noalng  of  each  winder. 
Having  thus  tu  proceeded,  and  careAilIy 
examined  your  heighta  and  widtha,  so  that 
no  error  may  have  oocnrred,  prepare  a 
veneer  of  the  width  intended  ftir  your 
atrtng,  and  the  length  given  by  the  Cjrtinder, 
and,  after  laying  It  in  ita  place  on  the 
cylinder,  proceed  to  glue  a  number  of 
blocks  about  an  inch  wide  on  the  back 
of  the  veneer,  with  their  flbna  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  eylindor.  When  dry,  this 
will  fi»m  the  string  fbr  the  wreath  part 
of  the  ataircase  to  be  fhunod  into  the 
straight  strings.  It  is  bore  neoeasaiy  to 
obaerve.  that  about  Ibor  or  aix  inchea  of  the 
atraight  string  should  be  in  the  same  ptooe 
aa  the  drcnlar,  so  that  the  Joints  flOl  about 
the  middle  of  the  first  snd  last  Hytn. 
This  precaution  always  avoida  a  criiqdo, 
to  which  the  work  would  otherwise  be 
aulrlect  Wbere  the  going  of  tlie  atalrs  is 
oonflnod  in  width,  the  French  are  In  the 
habit  of  carrying  out  the  balusters  several 
inchea  llh>m  the  flboo  of  the  string-board, 
but  the  weakness  of  the  support  has  pre- 
vented Its  adopticm  In  tills  country,  and 
It  la  only  suited  to  balnsten  of  iron. 

186L  The  CuaTAii,  Stjcp  la  the  loweat  one 
of  all,  and  it  haa  a  rounded  intenial 
extremity,  with  a  curve,  wiilch  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  a  cur's  talL  It  is 
made  by  first  cutting  out  the  ourved 
part  firom  a  aond  piece  of  deal,  a  riser  Is 
tlMBsatortert  about  ti^Um  Indtas  Umgar 


than  the  othera.  and  of  thla  a  poitloa 
twenty  Inchea  In  length  la  reduced  to  the 
thlckneaa  of  a  veneer;  the  thick  part  te 
then  firmly  mitred  Into  the  solid  curved 
voartixm,  round  which  the  veneer  la  curled 
and  glued,  and  the  atep  haa  the  amootli 
appearance  which  it  presenta  In  all  well- 
made  atairoasea.  The  tread  la  afterwarda 
cut  round  to  the  same  sweep,  and  when 
the  moulding  is  added  beneath  the  nostng 
it  haa  a  very  finished  tiptMecvnoo, 

187.  Tbb  OoManconoN  or  tbb  nA2ii>« 
XAR.  ftnma  the  VfM  part  of  the  Joiner's  ait 
which  wHl  come  under  our  consideration; 
and  It  ia  by  ftr  the  moat  dUHcuU,  requiring 
a  large  amount  of  geometrical  caicnlation 
aa  well  aa  practical  skill.  It  d^ienda  upon 
the  prindplea,  that  if  a  eyllndor  be  out  tn 
any  direction,  except  pamllol  to  the  axia,  or 
baae,  the  aection  will  be  an  eUipalB;  if  cot 
parallel  to  the  axia,  a  rectangle;  if  parallel 
to  the  base,  a  drcle.  Supposing,  then,  a 
hoUow  cylinder  to  be  made  of  the  else  of  titt 
well-hole,  and  that  it  Is  cot  by  any  indinod 
or  oblique  plane,  the  section  fimned  will  be 
bounded  1^  two  ooncentrlc  shnUar  dllpaea  % 
oonaequentiy,  the  aection  will  be  at  Iti 
greatest  breadth  at  eadi  extremity  of  tho 
larger  axis,  and  ita  least  breadth  at  eaali 
extremity  of  the  lesser  axis.  Therefore,  In 
any  quarter  of  the  dllpds  there  win  bo  « 
oontlnued  Increaae  of  breadth  ttom  thft 
extremity  of  the  leaaer  axis  to  that  of  th* 
greater.  Kow,  it  la  evident,  that  a  oyllnder 
can  be  cut  by  a  plane  through  any  threia 
polnta;  therefore,  supposing  we  have  thft 
hdght  of  the  rail  at  any  three  pohits  in  tb« 
cylinder,  and  that  we  cut  the  cylinder 
throQgh  these  points,  the  section  will  be  a 
figure  equal  and  simflarto  the  flkoe-mould  or 
the  rail;  and  If  the  cylinder  be  cut  bT 
another  pUme  paralld  to  the  section,  at  audi 
a  distance  from  It  aa  to  contain  the  thlckneaa 
of  the  rail,  this  portion  of  the  cylinder  vrill 
represent  a  part  of  the  rail  with  Its  votleal 
auTflwes  already  worthed;  and,  again,  if  th« 
bade  and  lower  surihoe  of  this  cylindrical 
portion  be  aqnared  to  vertical  llnea,  eithor 
on  the  convex  or  concave  side,  through  two 
certain  paxmlld  lines  drawn  by  a  thin  piece 
of  vrood  whidi  ia  bent  on  that  side,  tiie 
portion  of  the  cylinder  thus  formed  wlH 
represent  the  part  of  the  rail  Intended  to  be 
made.  The  foregoing  remarka  apply  to 
eyilndrical  well-holes;  but  they  may  be 
extended  to  thoae  made  on  other  aeata. 
The  various  rules  for  the  formation  of  hand* 
fails  are  too  complicated  for  insertion  here, 
anl  it  will  be  snfllcient  to  obaerve  that  the 
prindple  aimed  at  Is  to  cot  out  the  raOa 
flpom  a  maliogamy  plank  with  as  littie  waste 
aaposalble.  For  thla  purpoeeTariouamoNldl 
are  used,  which  are  appllod  to  the  auTfhoea 
of  the  pUuk,  and  by  them  the  part  IntendaA 
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to  Iw  oiC  Is  nurkfid.  2%e  faee  matM  «r 
niWty  imrTiW.  la  qipSied  to  th«  two  ftcct  of 
tte  ptank,  aad  la  ragoiated  bj  a  line  dnwn 
on  tta  edcis,  wtaidi  line  la  -verdca]  whan  tha 
pfaak  la  elevated  to  Ua  Intended  poattkn. 
ThtfalHitg-^motad  la  a  ]ileoe  of  thin  wood, 
apidlcd  and  bent  to  the  aide  of  the  nU-pleQe* 
Ibr  the  pati»oae  of  drawtng  the  teck  and 
town- awftoea»  which  ahoold  be  ao  Anned, 
tkat  evwy  leiret  atratsht  Une,  directed  to 
the  axis  of  the  wtfl-hole,  fkom  eveiy  point 
of  Che  aide  of  the  rail  ibnned  bythe  adge  of 
tfan  I^Uiny-osciild  ahall  otdndde  with  the 
wtattMt.  In  order  to  cnt  the  portion  of  rail 
reqnired  oat  of  the  leaat  poaalble  thldcnaaa 
cf  atafl;  the  ptank  ia  ao  tamed  up  <«  one  of 
Mb  uislea,  that  the  upper  anrfhoe  ia  no- 
wtexe  ait  iA$gbX  anglea  to  a  Tertlcal  pUme 
paaalnff  throvgfa  the  cboid  of  the  plancw  Jn 
tUaponitioa  the  plank  ia  aaid  to  be  ^pnmg, 
mae  jMfcA-Aoarri  la  a  right-angled  tziangvlar 
boanl  made  to  the  alze  and  tread  of  tlie 
■tqi,  one  aide  iMlng  of  the  width  of  the 
tread,  assd  tlio  otlier  c^  the  beiglit  <tf  the 
Ttaer.  When  atafana  are  oonipoacd  of  both 
winders  and  fiyera,  two  pitch-boards  moat 
he  made  to  the  raveeUye  treada,  hot  of 
coone  ol*  the  aame  height,  aathe  riaera  ought 
ahravs  to  ha  The  bev^  by  which  the  edge 
ef  the  planifc  la  reduced  ttom  the  right  angle 
whan  the  plank  ia  aprung,  ia  tenned  the 
^rmffiBtg  vf  lAe  pUmk,  and  the  edge  thua 
faerdled  la  called  the  •pnmg  edgt.  The 
bard  bj  vlikda  the  fiioe>moakl  ia  regulated 
to  eacb  aide  of  the  plank  la  called  the 
)  the  fcnnation  of  the  upper  and 
anrficea  of  araa  la  called  ihtfaUmg 
^  Ai  rail;  the  upper  autftoe  of  tlie  rail  la 
termed  the  badt.  In  the  conatmction  of 
hsMl-caUa»  it  la  cecaeaaiy  to  spring  the 
pisak  and  tlien  to  cut  away  the  auperfluoua 
irood,  m^  directed  by  the  dniugbta  Ibnned  by 
ti»  fhee-mould,  whldi  may  be  done,  by  an 
czperlenoed  workman,  ao  exactly  with  a 
aaw  ^a  to  ivqulre  no  ftirther  redaction;  and 
wten  set  In  ita  place,  the  aorfiioe  of  both 
lUca  wili  be  vertical  in  all  parte  and  perpcn- 
dkular  to  tho  plane.  In  order  to  form  the 
back  ami  lower  aurihcea,  Uio  fitlUng  mould 
ftiappUed  to  one  aide,  generally  the  convex, 
la  mcb  a  manner  th&t  the  upper  edge  of  the 
fiifilng-mould,  at  one  end,  coincides  with 
the  ftco  of  the  plank;  and  the  same  in  tlie 
middle:  and  leaves  ao  much  wood  to  be 
taken  aw«y  at  the  otlier  end  aa  will  not 
ledooe  the  plank  on  the  concsTo  aide;  the 
piece  of  wood  to  be  thus  fmrmed  into  tiie 
wraatb  or  twist  being  eqiml  to  tliclr 
pTen  heiffhta.  8och  is  the  dettcriptlon 
gSren  of  tlie  nuMie  of  fonning  hand-mils  In 
the  onllnavy  books  on  Juinsry;  but  I  do  not 
b^re  that  any  man  would  ever  be  able  to 
leach  himself  fhnn  tbnnJiow  to  cut  the  rail 
Id  thia  ecoaomical  mode.   It  lS|  howt%-er« 


alwaya  the  prorrince  (tf  the  workman,  and 
by  no  meana  ewantlal  to  the  aettlng  ont  of 
the  plan,  irtdeh  ia  all  that  the  dealgner  has 
to  do.  Moat  atalrpaae  handa  tidce  many 
yean  to  anqnlra  their  trade,  taidflpendent^ 
of  the  time  oonanmed  In  learning  tiie  art  of 
Jolneiy  in  general;  and  there  ara  very  ftnr 
Journeymen  whoae  heada  and  handa  are 
both  auflldently  cultivated  to  practise  thig 
branch  wlthi 


ScB-ascnoN  D.— Trb  Pxebxrvatiok  and 

31KASUSEMEIIT     OF     TlMBES,     AMD     TUB 
WAOBS  or  THE  MOf. 

1Mb  Tbb  PsxBiBVAnoir  of  Tnao,  after 
it  is  inserted  In  a  building,  la  quite  aa 
important  aa  the  eonalderationa  with 
ragaid  to  Its  mode  of  union  and  sappnt. 
In  the  middle  parte  of  houses  almoat  any 
timber  will  remain  aoond,  but  tn  the  roof 
and  in  the  baaoment  it  la  aulnnitted  to 
oonatant  altematlona  of  temperature,  and 
often  of  moiature,  alnoe  moat  rooft  are  at 
timea  liable  to  alight  overflow  from  anow 
or  stormsL  The  moat  effectual  remedy  la 
effisetual  ventilation,  both  In  the  roof  and 
under  aU  the  lloon ;  and  if  thia  la  thoroughly 
carried  ont  then  la  no  neoeaaity  ibr  any 
fhrther  precaution.  Conoalve  sublimate  la 
well  known  to  have  the  power  of  deatrqy taig 
aU  vegetable  aa  well  aa  anbaial  growth,  and 
if  dry-rot  la  ibared,  or  has  already  ahown 
itself,  a  eolation  of  that  aubstanoe  ia  the 
beat  remedy.  It  ftmna  the  (diief  ingredient 
in  the  proceaa  called  ityoairin^,  which  ia  a 
very  eflbetual  preserratian  agataiat  decay; 
and  when  united  with  pjrroUgneoua  add,  ia 
perhapa  aa  peribet  an  antidote  aa  can  l)e 
imagined.  They  are  eatfly  employed  to  all 
timber  ta  titut  but  the  procesa,  to  be 
thorougiily  effectual,  reQuirea  to  be  dona 
in  tMuaio,  aa  carried  on  in  the  wotka  of  the 
patentee. 

laoi  Thx  MsAsinuanDrr  of  CABFnnm*B 
WokK  ia  conducted  aa  fbllowa:— AH  large 
and  plain  artidea,  In  which  an  unllbrm 
quantity  of  materlala  and  workmanahip  is 
appended,  are  generally  meeaured  by  the 
square  of  lOO  superfldal  ftet,  auch  aa  single 
naked  floora,  rooft,  Aa  In  the  latter, 
however,  wherever  tmsaea  are  introdiuMd, 
the  roof  ia  either  measured  by  the  cubic 
ftwt,  or  else  the  trusses  are  charged  extra, 
at  per  Ibot  mnuludc  or  per  cubic  foot  All 
tilts  ahould  be  specified  In  the  contract. 
Plain  centring  Is  measured  by  the  square; 
but  aa  the  ribs  and  boarding  are  quite 
dlfl'orent  in  value,  they  are  measured  and 
valued  separately.  Centring  for  groins  Is 
measured  as  for  common  woric,  but,  in 
addition,  the  anglea  ahould  be  paid  for  by 
tho  foot  running,  that  ia,  the  ribs  and 
boarding  ought  to  be  measured  and  valued 
separately,  according  to  the  ntpeiflchA 
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ooDtonts  of  endi,  and  then  the  aiigles 
tboaHA  be  measured  BneaUjr,  which  will 
pejr  ftjr  the  extra  wortonanah^  and  losa 
or  timber.  WaU-jflfltea,  llntclB,  and  bond 
timber  are  meaaorod  by  the  cubic  fbot 
STaked  floorlBg  ia  either  xneaaored  by  the 
aqnare  or  tho  coble  foot;  In  all  framed 
floora,  however,  It  ia  uaual  to  meaaure  by 
the  cubic  fbot,  or  elae  to  allow  extra  for  the 
large  thnbers  which  are  not  eaaily  handled. 
Partitions  are  meaaurcd  by  the  aqnare  or 
the  cube,  according  to  the  locality ;  when- 
ever they  are  tmaaed  an  extra  price  must 
bo  paid  for  workmanship.  Battening  to 
walla  ia  measured  by  the  aquare.  AH  tliese 
moaanronienta  ahould  be  taken  as  aoon  aa 
the  roof  ia  covered  in,  and  before  the 
oeilingB  are  pricked  up  and  the  walla 
I^aatered,  after  which  it  is  dUflcnlt  to  get 
at  many  of  the  dhnendona.  In  all  caeea  of 
carpenter'a  meaauremcnta,  the  pieces  which 
have  tenons  are  measured  to  the  extremity 
of  them.  Aa,  in  thia  kind  of  work,  the 
woxkmansliip  seldom  bears  any  exact 
relative  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
thnbor  employed,  It  is  alwaya  more 
aatisflictory  to  value  them  separately, 
and  to  charge  the  timber  throo^out  at 
per  foot  cube,  and  the  workmanship  at 
certain  ntes  varying  with  the  nature  of 
the  work.  ThIa,  however,  should  be 
settled  beforehand;  and  when  the  plan 
Is  known,  the  carpenter  can  have  no 
difflculty  in  engaging  to  do  it  at  a  llxed 
price,  unless  it  is  of  a  veiy  novel  or 
complicated  nature.  The  value  of  the 
timber,  when  the  price  per  foot  is  known, 
Is  very  easily  antvod  at  t^ter  the  work 
la  done,  the  reduction  of  acantllngs  into 
cubic  foet  being  so  very  easy  an  operation. 
For  the  beuoflt,  however,  of  thoae  who 
require  such  instruction,  the  following  mie 
is  given:— Multiply  the  width  by  the 
breadth  In  Inches  of  each  scantling,  tilien 
multiply  the  product  by  the  length  in  inches, 
which  will  give  tlie  number  of  cubical 
Inchea  in  the  piece.  Divide  this  by  1788, 
and  the  result  win  be  the  number  of  cubical 
foet  in  the  piece. 

140.  JonrKB's  WoBK  Is  measured  by  the 
foot  superfldal  or  by  the  foot  running, 
rreparod  boarding  Is  charged  and  measured 
by  the  square,  containing  100  fbet  The 
labour  of  this  is  priced  variously,  aoo(»dlng 
to  the  followtni;  kinds  of  work:— 

1st.  Edges  shot, 

Slid.  Ed^es  shot,  ploughed,  and  tongnod. 

Srd.  Wrought  on  one  side,  edges  shot. 

4ih.  Wrought  on  both  sides,  cdves  shot 

l^th.  Wrou^t  on  both  sides,  ploughed  and 
tongued. 

Ctli.  Wrought  on  both  sides,  kcyod  and 
damped. 
•  fekime  of  the  f<n«goiiig  are  used  miy  in 


Hooiing;  while  the  othera  apply  to  woodea 
partltkms.  The  pfloe  of  labour  and  staff 
together  will  vaxy  with  the  thickness  of  tha 
boarda,  and  gluing  will  also  be  an  addi- 
tlooai  charge,  as  wDl  the  tongue  If  of  metal 
OToak.  In  measuring  boarded  floovlDg; 
the  ftiU  dlmendons  are  taken,  from  which 
the  number  of  aquares  is  to  be  computed. 
Dednotlons  are  then  made  for  chlione>a« 
staireases,  Ac  The  price  will  depend  uroo 
the  8alfke^  whether  wrought  or  plain,  the 
kind  of  Joints,  the  thickness  and  quality  of 
the  atnir,  and  wlictlier  the  boarda  are 
folded  or  not;  also,  whether  composed  of 
boards,  battcna.  or  wainscot. 

SKiHTDro,  when  deep,  is  also  measured 
by  the  foot  superfldal :  the  price  dqMDds 
upon  the  position,  whether  level,  raking,  or 
ramping,  or  upon  the  manner  of  flnlshbig; 
whether  plain  torus,  or  rebated,  or  heavily 
moulded,  or  scribed  to  the  floor  or  to  the 
steps,  or  whether  the  plan  of  the  room  is 
square  or  drcolar. 

WsATHBB-BOAXDnio  Is  measuTcd  by  the 
square,  aa  also  are  boards  parUtiooa. 
deducting  the  doore  and  wlndowa. 

FkAimro  is  meaaured  and  priced  at  per 
Ibot  superfldal,  tho  prfee  being  ruled  by  tlie 
nature  of  the  work  and  the  aubctanoe  and 
quality  of  the  wood. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
mcholacn  and  others  to  apportion  a  price  to 
each  kind  of  work;  calculated  in  dedmai 
parts  of  a  day'a  work,  so  that  the  value  of  a 
day^s  work  bdng  known,  the  price  per  foot 
or  per  hundred  f<^et  Is  calculated  in  dedmai 
parte  of  that  sum.  For  inatanee,  sopposo  a 
carpenter  gets  in  any  given  tooality  Ml  per 
day,  then,  aa  Mr.  Klcbolson  conaiden  that 
a  square  of  common  Inch-partition  oocnplea 
in  fixing  1.807  daya,  the  pnoe  to  be  paid  for 
the  labour  employed  is  Cs.  6}d.,  as  near  as 
may  be,  hi  English  coin,  that  stun  bearing 
the  same  proportion  to  6a.  which  the  time 
occupied  doea  to  one  day.  Supposing  it 
possible  m  practice  to  do  this,  as  be 
profossesto  do,  it  would  almpiuy  materially 
the  estimating  of  labour;  but  in  Oct  X 
believe  It  to  be  only  an  approximation  to 
the  real  valac,  because  It  Is  almost  lmpo»-> 
Bible  exactly  to  arrive  at  the  time  wliicli 
any  piece  of  work  ought  to  take,  and,  there- 
fore, though  it  may  serve  as  a  guide,  yet  \t 
is  not  entirely  to  be  dopcndi^d  upon. 

The  following  table  is  more  eadly  under- 
stood, being,  in  IKct,  the  onUnar>'  London 
labour  prices;  but  it  must  be  considered 
that,  though  these  prices  are  from  ao  to  60 
per  cent,  above  those  of  the  countO'.  yat  that 
a  corresponding  arooiuit  of  work  is  always 
expected  to  bo  done  there.  The  London 
joumeymcn  are  the  pick  of  England,  and 
they  cannot  continue  to  get  work  without 
oamlhg  tJiair  high  wages  t— 
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Hm  Labour  PrioM  are  calcolaled  at  tbe  London  rate  of  wagw  of  80a.perw«ek;  If  tlw 
prioa  of  lalKmr  be  mere  or  leas,  add  or  dedacti  for  eveiy  8a.  per  week,  incroaae  w 
dooeaae.  one-tenfli  of  the  IbDoirtng  prloea. 

n.  d. 


BooFCffA    reraqTiar& 

Comnon  ahed  or  ]efla-to«  not  exceed- 
taffSatorlea      ^ 

ntto,  wltb  pmllnea      ^       ^       ». 

KBfle  span  roofing;  indoding  pole- 
pfaitea  and  ildgea       ...      ... 

DIttoi,  wtCh  pwtlnea     ...mm 

Cari»  VDoOng:  IncliidlngcaTbandpole- 
plate«,to  be  meaaored  eeparate  firom 
tlie  ahed  or  apan  roofing     

If  any  of tbe  abore  exceed  SO  <bet  fttMn 
Hioand,  add  fbr  ereiylO  foet  above 

Bpm  roofing,  wltbikamedprlnclpala, 
oDOar-beama,  and  pmibiea,  indod^ 
ing  platea  and  ridges  ...       ^       ^ 

Ditto,  flnaned  pcindpala,  with  beania, 
Ung-poata,  porltnea,  bracea,  and 
cammon  ^nftera»  inelndlng  pole- 
phttea  and  xidgea.  the  tmaaea  9  ft. 
apart        ~. 

Sltloi,  with  Ung  and  qaeen-poeta  «. 

If  above  30  feet  ftt3fn  ttie  gnmnd,  add 


a.  d. 

8  0 

8  « 

4  0 

4  6 


5  0 
0   5 


-.       -.7   0 


Rips  and  Valliea,  per  (bot  ran 
Ulp  and  ridge  roU,  prepared  and  fixed 
vtth  irooa,  ditto        -.       ^       ^ 
Catting  niAers*fbet  Ibr  dripping  eavea 

uJtXO  •••  ■■•  ***  ***         *■* 

nxiBgaerew-bolta,each       «.      ^ 
Uangixig  ditto      ...       .-       .~       m. 
Ifoo  trregnlar  plan,  to  be  cliarged 
•coordtn^lj. 

IMagonal  or  dragging  tiea,  an- 
gular do.,  and  atrota,  aa  flr-flramed. 

Qcunrsa  Pabtitkmb.   Per  sqoara, 
Ccmmoo»  not  flranied   .-       ^       «. 
Foiir-lac3i,  flnomed  and  broced 
Flve-lDcfa,  ditto   ..       ^       ^       ^ 
8lx-indi,  ditto     ^       -.       ^       -. 
If  dxcdtar  on  plan,  with  door-heada, 

flDu  «■■  ■«•  •*«  **•  ***  *** 

TraaeA  and  troaaed,  with  Ung-poata 
filtio,  with  king  and  qoeena  »» 

FLoocBk   Peraqnare. 
Ginlen»  tie-beama,  and  binders, 

to  be  measnred  and  charged  extra 

u  flr-|kvniied> 
Coounon  oeiling-floor  (joiataonly) .. 
Fnmed  ditto  to  tle-beaina  or  Underi 
I>ifcb>,  with  tie-beama  and  Untlera  ... 
fta^  Ihuned  Hoan,  trimmed  to 

#-WffHMTr*  and  weU-holea  «.       ... 
IXxta,  aS*ove  9  Inches  doop     ... 
If  triaunad  to  ]urty-wall,  or  firamcd 

.ioto  girders  or  brestsomcr,  extra 

per  square        ...•»«..« 


10 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

8 
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4 

0 

9i 

0 

1> 

0 

6 

1 

0 

8 

4 
5 

b 
6 


0 
0 
0 
8 

A 
0 
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0 
0 
0 

6 
6 


I    6 


...    0 


0 
0 

« 

0 

1 
1 


Framed  floora,  with  glxdera,  binding, 

bridging,  and  ceUing-Jolata  ...  15   0 

Oround-Joiata,  bedded,  not  framed  -.8  0 
Ditto,  pinned  down  on  platea,  and 

flnamed  to  cbimneya  «.  ...  •—4  8 
TniaMa  pot  In  glrden,  4  by  4,  per 

foot  run  ...  .—  ...  .—  ... 
Kings,  qoeena,  and  wedf^ea,  each  .- 
Utrdera  trnaaed  one  aide  with  khig 

and  trnas  tnaeea,  per  fi>ot  run 
Ditto,  on  both  aides      .-      .-      .-   1 
Girders  aawed,  revecaed,  and  bolted    o 

StrottingtoJolBta         .-       0 

Fixing  iron  bolts,  atrapa,  Aa,  per  lb     0 
If  any  of  the  aforesaid  works  be 

in  oak.  or  elm,  add  one-third. 
If  oo  Izregiilar  plan,  extra  aa  per 

Taloe. 

FuKBixofl  ox  BATXSKING8,  properly  backed. 

Per  square. 
Tbrec-quarter  to  1  Hoch,  and  0  inches 

from  centre  to  centre  -.       .-8   0 

Ditto,  U  Inches  ditto  -.  ...  -.8  0 
Ditto,  10  inches  ditto  ...  .-  -.2  9 
If  the  stuff  la  to  be  ripped  out,  add 

per  square  .-  ...  —  -.0  8 
If  to  oeiUngs,  laid  crosaways,  add  ...  0  9 
If  with  plugs  or  wall-hooks,  tlie 

battening  9  inches  firom  centre  to 

centre      ...       -.       -•       — .       —.16 
Ditto,  IS  inclioa  ditto    -.       -.       .-18 
Ditto,  15  hichea  ditto    -.       ...       .-10 
Wall-hooka  to  be  charged  Ibr 

ench  extra 
Quarter-battening,  8  by  1,  to  walla  .-8  6 
Ditto,  to  wlndow-fh>ntB        ...      -.4  0 

If  with  plnga,  add        .-      1  0 

If  any  of  tlie  abore  be  circular 

on  plan,  11  the  atroight 


Cextkixo,  Inclading  the  aettlng  and 
striking. 

Common  to  Tuulta,  per  aqnnre       ...  10  0 

Ditto,  if  afalftod  and  reflzcd  ...       —86 

Groins  to  ditto,  to  be  nKmsnred  on 
the  line  of  the  points,  and  charged 
at  per  Ibot  run  extra  - 0   6 

Centring  to  brick  trimmers,  bridge- 
ways,  Ac,  per  foot  super    -.       -. 

Ditto  for  gauged  brickwork,  ditto  ... 

Ditto  to  4-inch  apertures,  por  foot  run 

Ditto  to  4-lnch  ganged  arches,  tn- 
cludlng  strutting 

Ditto  to  circular  heads  -. 

All  rougn  arches,  above  4  inches 
sofht,  por  foot  super  -.-..- 

Ditto  cinptlcal,  ditto    .-      -.      ~. 


0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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s. 

0 
0 


All  gniuted  arches,  ditto 
Ditto  elliptical,  ditto     .~      „,      ~. 
The  price  of  centring  depends 
upon  tbe  quantity  of  work  done. 

Rough  Boasmng..    Per  Minare. 
Sound  boarding,  with  single  fillets ...    5 

Ditto  with  double  fillets        6 

Tluee-qr.  and  inch  rough  boarding      S 


d. 
7 
8 


Wbather  BoAXDma 
Rough  with  tMsrds 
Ditto,  with  splayed  edges 


Persquara. 


SusDiaGS.   Per  foot  run. 

Rough  flOets  and  tilting,  per  foot  run  0 

Lead  roll    ...      *»       0 

Fixing  iron-work,  per  lb       .^      «.  0 


0 
0 


2 
1 


Fir  Framxi),  Jbc   Per  cube  foot. 
Bond,  plates,  Unteis,  sleepers,  and 

wood  bricks M.    0   4 

Bond  and  plates  not  to  be  tsken 
running  measure. 

Templates  «.       ...    0   6 

Rough  flramed,  in  naked  floors,  roof\ 

AC*  ••«  •••  ■••  •••  •••     "     ^ 

Ditto  in  trusses 0   8 

Timbers  throughout  the  carcase  of  a 
building,  including  bond  and  plates, 
■mall  scantlings        0  6 


Ditto,  large  scantlings 

Planing,  per  foot  super 

Ditto,  including  squaring 

Sunk  nU>l)ets,  per  foot  run    ... 

Ditto,  8  by  1(       

Beads  to  f-inch  diameter       ^       ^ 

Ditto,  aboTe  I  to  1}  inch 

If  beads  are  returned,  double  the 
price. 

Gommon  door  cases,  not  rebated, 
up  to  S5  foet  super  on  the  Ikoe,  per 
foot  super .M 

Proper  ditto,  iadudlng  oak  bOIs     ^ 


s. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


d. 

5 

«l 

1 

Ok 

H 


0 
0 


1 

1* 


Per 


Brackkiimg:  indudhig  plugging, 
foot  super. 

To  cornices  and  coves  ...       ...       ...   0   8 

Ditto,  drcolar  on  plan  ...      ^0  4^ 


Per  foot  super. 

...•   ...  0  a 


OOTRBB  AMD  BKASEBS. 

Inch  and  lHn<^h  deal   ... 

Ditto,  to  curb  roof        ...  0  4 

Ditto,  circular  on  plan           ...  ...  0  6 

If  wiUi  bridged  iMarers,  add  ...  ...  0  1 

Framed  bearers  for  trough  gutters 

between  plates,  per  fbot  run  ...  0  1| 

Laps  rebated  for  lead,  each  «.  0  8 

Cesspools  ditto •«  M.  0  • 


PRICB  OF  JOINER'S  WOBK—LABors  OXLT. 

pBKPAiua)  BoABOfl,— isoH  mx  Bexcu.   Each 

lafoet 

8.  d. 
Three-quarter  or  Inch  deal  prepared  floor  boards  wrooght, 

and  thicknessed ...       ».       «.       ...     0  8 

One-and-quarter  or  l|-inch  ditto        ...       ^      ^      «.     0  8^ 

Two-cut  or  inch  battens  ditto   ...       ...       ...       ^      ».     0  Si 

One-and-quarter  or  iHucli  ditto        ...      ...      ...      ...     0  81 

Tlu:eo-quarter  or  inch   deal  wrought   and  rebated  or 

tonguod M       ...       ...     0  8} 

One-and-quarter  or  iHncl^  ditto        ».       0  4 

Inch  9-cut,  or  battens  MTought  and  rebated,  or  tongued     0  8 

One-and-qnartor  w  1}  ditto ...       ...     0  4 

If  listed,  add  for  each        ...       ...       » 0  0| 

Three-quarter-inch  deal  wroufl^t,  grooved,  tongued,  and 

beadedlinings       ...........       ...       ...       ...     0  5 

Thre»^uartor-inch plank  ditto...      ...      ...      ...      ...     0  6 


14  feet 
a.  d. 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 
*k 

s 

5 

6 

4 
5 
Of 


0    • 
0    7 


16 


i.  d. 


DbalFloob&   Per  square. 

Inch  deal  wrought  and  laid  folding... 
Ditto  straight  Joint,  with  splayed 

lieadhigs ...       ...       ...       ...       ... 

One-snd-quartcr-inch  ditto,  folding 

Ditto  straight  Joint       

One-and-haif-hich  ditto,  folding     ... 

Ditto  straiglit  Joint 

If  any  of  the  above  be  tongued  bead- 

Jings  instead  of  qdayed,  add        «•   I  0 


a. 

d. 

6 

0 

7 

6 

6 

6 

8 

0 

7 

0 

9 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
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If  ploughed  and  tonguod,    or  re- 
bated and  filleted,  add  on  the  U  in*   S 
Ditto  U  inch       ...       ...       ~.       ...   3 

Bough  floon— see  Cabtextsb. 


8 

J* 

4 

8 
T 
5 

8 
I 


0    7 
0    8 


8 
0 


Battsh  FLOOBa   Per  square. 

Two-cut  or  indi  wrought  and  laid 
folding    ~.      ...       ...       ~'       ...    8  8 

Ditto  straight  Jotait  and  splayed  head- 

lOgi  M.        «.        m,        •«        ».    8    8 


PRICE  OF  JOOnER'S  WORK. 
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a.  d. 


QBe-and-qaarter-inch  wrousfat  fold- 
tog  —       ~.       •-       •"       ~.   8 
nttoitraight  Joint,  splayed  headings  10 
Ditto  tongued  beadlngs  and  odge- 

Mlled  .,--.-.-  W 
iMtto  dfyweUed  alni^  «.  ~  —  90 
Ditto  double  «.  —  «.  «,  28 
Ditto  well  matched  m.  —  —  28 
Ditto wtth  batteoa  leaa  fban5-inch 
gaace,add       ^      ...       ^      ^   8 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


BcBTxacs.   Per  ftwt  saper. 
(tadaUng  backlnga  and  flOeta  oompletoi) 
Tbree-qiuDter  andinch  deal,  plain  or 

CQIiafB      9tm        M.        M.        •.»        .*•  V 

Dbto  raklnff  and  tcribed  to  atepa   ...  0 

Ditto  ramped      i^      ^      »      —  ^ 

Ditto  tonu  or  tfngle-moalded        ^  i> 

Ditto  Taking  and  aerilMd  to  steps    ...  0 

Ditto  lauiped       m«       ~.       ~.       m.  0 
ashatad  phnth,  Indvdlng  fillet  nailed 

on  floor  and  haeklnga         .~      ...  0 

Ditto  nUng  and  scribed  to  steps    .«  0 

Dittomnped       ......«»      .~  0 

Plain  lev«iclFcAir  Skirting  ...      ~.  0 

Baking  ditto^  and  scribed  to  steps  ...  o 

Lewd  drcnlar  toms  skirting  .•      ...  0 

Bsking  ditto,  and  scribing     ^      ...  1 
levd  dxtadar,  rebated  and  badoed 

pUntb       ............      .~  0 

Baldnff  dittoi,  scribed    ........  1 

Cboilarpllntb,  ploiiglied,  Billed,  and 

bioefcednpoaacyUnder       «.      ...  1 

Ditto  rsklng  and  scribed       ^      ...  1 
tana  plinth,  gined 
a  cylinder  and 


*  QlttO  •«•  ■*•  ***  *** 

H  aay  of  the  abore  be  scribed  to 

tooaided  nosing  or  stone  steps,  add 
tfrebatedto  Jbrm  double  plinth,  add 

on  the  stzaigtit.-       ......... 

Ditto  drcnlar       «..      ».      *.      — 
Ditto  ninpeu       ».      .m       .m      .m 
Ditto  wxttbed      «..««.«. 
ITplnggiMi,  add    ......mm. 

An  sUrttogs  nadsr  ii4n.  wlde^ 

to  be  measored  and  charged  as 

4Ha-wide. 
CyHndcra  tobe  paM  Ibr  extra, 
ledi  deal  iMRow  groonda,  ploughed, 

per  fljoC  mii  «.  ».  .m  m. 
Ditto  circiibur  ..■«.«.». 
Ilittoramped      ^      ^      ^      ^ 


1 
9 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Per  Iboi  saper. 

One  and  l)-inch  rough  deal  treads 
and  risers,  indadisg  bracketing  .•• 

XNlto  wnmght  deal  treads  and  risers, 
Slaad,  Mocked,  and  bracketed  ibr 
jtlasterlng         «.-•».«. 

DiBo  wUh  two  canlAgea      «•      — 


8 
8 
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6 
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0   1 
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8 
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8 
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0   H 


0 
0 


8» 


s.  d. 


0 

H 
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0 

o» 

0 
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0 

Of 

0 

5 

0 

8 

0 
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6 

8 

0 
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0 

0 

8 

0 

ft 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0  10 

0 

H 

0 

8 

One  and  IHnoh  treads  and  risers, 

glued  npand  blo<Aed  to  dose  string, 

moulded  nosing        ».      .. 

Ditto  urith  carriages 

Ditto  mitred  to  cut  string,  and  dore- 

tafled  ibr  balnsters     «.       ...      ^ 
Ditto  to  winders,  oircnlar  one  end  «. 
Ditto  both  ends   ». 
Extra,  If  riser  be  tongued  to  step, 

bottom  edge     —m      —      m.      *•* 
Ditto  both  edges  m.      «.      —      ... 
Extra,  if  itfither-tongned  Joints 
One  and  a  half-Inch  deal  wrouf^t 

treads,  risers,  and  carriages 
Two-lncfa  rough  ditto  Ibr  warehouses 

Ditto  wrou^t     .M      —      

Solid  qoarter-ronnd  ends  to  steps, 

each        .M      ...      M.      .M      ••• 
Veneered  ditto    «...«.>•• 
Ditto  to  curtail  ends     ... 
Returned  moulded  nosings    «.      «. 
Circular  ditto      ^      ...      «. 
Beaded  gusset-pieces   «.».... 

Plain  cut  brackets        m. 

Circular  ditto      .^       ...       «.      m. 
Housing  steps,  and  wedging  up  into 

string-board,  each     ...      >. 
Ditto  moulded  nosing  «.«•«» 
Winders,  double. 

STsnf  o  BoAXDfl.  Per  Ibot  super. 
Inch  and  If-faKh  plain  outside  string, 

flramed  to  newels       ••■      .»      m« 
Ditto  nsbated  and  beaded    ^ 
Ditto  and  sunk  fltce      ..      ».      m. 
Ditto  sunk  and  mitred  ...       ...      «. 

If  the  sinking  be  moulded,  add       «. 
If  l|-lnch  string,  add     ...      ». 
One-and-half-lnch  writhed   outside 

string,  glued  upright,  rebocted  and 

beaded     .«      «.      m.      .m      ••. 
Ditto  and  sunk    ...      m.      m.      m. 

Ditto  and  moulded       

If  glued  up  in  thicknesses  on  a 

cylinder,  add  one-sixth. 
For  every  Inch  less  than  12  Inches 

opening,  add  one-tenth. 
One-and-quarter  and  If-tnch  plain 

wall  string  and  plugging    .. 
Ditto  ramped       ........      m. 

Ditto  swan-neck  or  level  circular   ... 
Ditto  writhed  (s^ucd  upright) 
Ditto  glued  hi  tiilcknesses  on  a 

cylinder  ...      —      •—      m.      ... 
One-and-quarter  and  l}-hich  monld< 

ed  wall  string  and  plugging 
Ditto  ramped       «.      ...      m. 
Ditto  writhed      ...      «. 
Two-Inch  plain  wall  string  and 

plugging  ...      ...      M      ...      — 

Ditto  ramped       ».«.».•* 
Ditto  writhed      ...      ..«.». 

Two4nch  moulded  van  string       m,  0  J^ 
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"rr 


Two-in.  moulded  wall  ■fcring;  runped 
JMttowilthfid      ...      ...»..« 

Hewure  mooldlnga  which  may 

be  laid  into  sinkings  In  addition. 
If  double  raeda  flash,  or  rebated  to 

form  a  ground,  add  to  the  straight 
Ditto  ramped       ...      ^      ..      ... 

Ditto  writhed      ...      ~.      ..      ... 

Sqaaroborbalastw,  perftotma   «.. 
Ditto  dovetailed  ...      m.      ». 

Planoere  ronnded  both  edges 
Ditto  moulded     .»...».       m. 
Framed  newel     «.»....•» 

Ditto  chamrered  ...»«.... 

Fixing  lion  newels,  each       ».      «« 
Ditto  iron  balusters      ...      «. 
Ditto  Iron  stays   ....«.-•» 


s.  d. 
0  10 
S  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 


0* 

1 

Sk 
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If 

1 

U 
s 

s 

0 
0 

4 


Hakd-Eailsl    Per  foot  run. 
(In  measuring  the  rail,  keep  the  line  along 

the  centre  to  the  top  of  tlie  rail) 
Deal  hand-rail  for  warehouses 
Deal  moulded  hand-rail         ...      ... 

Ditto  ramped       

Ditto  swau-neck  or  level  circular   ... 
Ditto  writhed       ... 
Ditto  moulded,  groot'od,  and  beaded 
Ditto  ramped       ...       m.       ...       ... 

Ditto  swan-nedc  or  level  circular  ... 
Ditto  writhed      ...      .^      m.      «. 

Wainscot  or  hoaduras  mahogany 

rail  moulded     ...      ...      ...      «. 

Ditto  ramped       ...      ~. 

Wainscet  or  hoaduras  mohogaiiy 

rail,  grooved  and  beaded    ... 

Ditto  ramped       ...       ... 

Ditto  swan-neck  or  level  circular   ... 
Ditto  writhed  or  twist  ...       m.       .^ 
Spanish  mahogany  moulded  rail    ... 
Ditto  ramped       ...      ...      ...      ... 

Spanish   mahogany   moulded  rail, 

grooved  and  beaded  ».      ... 

Ditto  ramped       ........... 

Ditto  swau-neck  or  level  circular  ... 
Ditto  writhed       ........       m. 

If  less  than  U-inch  opening,  add 

for  every  inch  one  twelfth. 
Half  rails  two  thirds  of  the  above. 
Extra  to  sinking  and  fitting  hand-rail 

to  iron  oore,  per  foot  run  ... 

Ditto  circular  ramped  or  writhed   .. 
Hltred  and  turned  caps  in  deal,  each 
Ditto  in  wainscot  or  mahogany 
Ditto  Spanish  mahogany 

If  worked  by  hand,  add  one  fourth. 
Joint  screws,  each        ...      ^      «.   0 


0 
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0 
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0 
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rASTmoiiB,  including  ihsda  and  skirting. 

Per  foot  super. 
Inch  and  if-board  and  brace ...      «.  0  8 
One-and-half  ditto,  with  alternate 
.  touds  1-Inch   «,     •»     «.     .m  0  8| 


...0   4 


One.«nd>quaiter  and  !( inch  square 

fhuned    ...      ...      M.      M. 

Ditto  bead  butt,  or  moulded  and 

square     ...       ...       ...       m.      m.   0   4| 

Ditto  bead  flush  and  squsre  ...      ...Of 

Ditto  two  or  Uiree  reeds  flush  or 

raised  mouldings  and  square       ...   0  f| 
Ditto  bead  butt,  or  moulded  both  skies  0  6 
Ditto  bead  flush  both  sides    ...      ...  0  5} 

Ditto  two  or  three  reeds  flush  or 

raised  mouldings  both  sides  .«  0  61 
Two  and  SHnch  square  ftwned  ...  0  4| 
Ditto  bead  bntt,  or  moulded  and 

square     m.      m.      .«      «•      m.  0  8 
Ditto  bead  flash  and  square  ^      ...  0  8^ 
Ditto  two  or  tluee  reeds  flush  or 

raised  mouldings  and  square       ..0   6 
If  any  of  the  above  be  moulded  on  the 

reversed  side,  or  on  both  sides,  add  0  0| 
Ditto  bead  flush  both  sides  ...  ..  0  81 
Ditto  two  or  three  reeds  flush  both 

sides       ...      ...      ...      ...       .«   0   • 

Curcnlar  on  plan,  i-indi  rise,  twice 

the  above 
Ditto,  Hnch  rise,  8^  ditta 
Small  quadrant  enda,  thrice  ditta 

SashFsakbb.   Per  foot  super. 
Deal  cased  flrames,  oak  sunk  sills 

for  l|  or  S-inch  sashes,  prep  ired  to 

hang  single       m,      ...      ~.      ...OS 
Ditto  double        ...      —      —      ...   0   8^ 
Ditto,  draolar  on  plan,  Hnch  rise  to 

afoot      ...      «.      «.      «.      ...   0   8 

Ditto  ditto,  Hnch  rise  ...      ...      .~   0    8 

Ditto  dreular  head,  measured  square   0  10 
Ditto  ditto,  and  circular  on  plan, 

i-inchrise        ...       ...       —      «.   9    8 

Ditto  ditto,  Hoch  rise  ...      ...      ...   2  U 


Sashes  axd  Fbakeb.  Per  foot  sapar. 
Tb  be  messured  out  and  oat  each 

way,  and  one  inch  allowed  for 

meetbig  bar. 
Circular  heads  to  be  measored 

square  Ikom  the  springing,  and 

charged  separately. 
Deal  cased  flrames,  oak  sunk  sills,  and 

li-Inch  ovolo  sashes,  shigle  hung... 
Ditto,  double  hung       ....... 

Ditto  and  8-tnch  ovolo  sashes        ... 
Ditto  dreular  on  plan,  H^ch  xCm  to 

afoot      „..».«».•.. 
Ditto,  l-hich  rise -.      ....... 

Ditto  circular  head       ......... 

Ditto  down  to  chord  bar  in  thicknesses 
Ditto  dreular  head  and  circular  on 

plan,  jhiu^  ^^        •«      .—      **■ 
Ditto  1-inch  rise  .......... 

Deal  cased  ftemes,  oak  sunk  sills, 
and  94nch  ovolo  sashes,  with  dr- 
colar  and  straight  top-rail,  and 
spflDdxel  Ugfats,  tcaaao  squiue  inside 
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Deal  caaod  fhnnea,  oak  gunk  aflla, 

■lid  S-iach  ovolo  aaahet,  Id  thJdc- 

iMMM  to  ebord  bar  ...      „      ... 

INtte  ditto,  drauar  on  pbm,  f-lDch 

rise...       .......... 

ntto  ditto,  Hneb  rise  ...      ^ 

If  iHndi  deal,  add      ...      ^ 

iraatnsalaadboUow,  add  ^ 

IfwftbBMiittiial  NghtsorTaU 

For  Teoetlan  windows,  add  ... 

i.„.         .  ftamee,  oak-cnnk  aOla, 

or   maboganjr  poDegr- 

and  iHneb  orolo 

_.  double  bnng  ...      ^ 

Ditto  and  i-ineh  orolo  aasbea 

Wtto  circular  on  plan,  |-faicb  riae  ... 

Ditw  Hnch  Ttoa  ...      ...      ...      ^ 

Ditto  drcnJar  bead       ...       ... 

Ditto  ditto  in  tbfckneases      ... 
Ditto  efrcnlar  head,  and  drcolar  on 
pUD,f4ocbriBe         ...      ...      «. 

Dkto  dhto,  Hnch  rtoe 

Ditto  with  drcobur  and  stzalght  top- 
nil    and    q»andrel-llghta,    ihone 
•qnarelnalde    ...      ...      ... 

IMtto  with  drcolar  bar,  In  thick- 


I.  d. 


...SO 


Fkuzs  asd  Cradusq. 
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Per  fbot  super. 
8.  d. 
Cradling  to  entablfttores       ...      ...04 

Ditto  ploughed  A  tongned  blockings    0  5 
One-and-qnarter-lnch  keyed   and 
^nought    ftieze,    Joints    fbather- 
tongned,   lower  edge  rebated  or 
tongned  Ibr  sofflt      ...      ...      ...   0 

Ditto  with  doable  break        ...      ...   0 

Circnlar  work  as  "  Shuttbx&** 

Dbal-fsaxed  Back  LnmrGfli   Perfixytsapi 

Inch  and  l^inch  2  and  8  panel  square   0  si 

Ditto  bead  butt   ...       ... 

Ditto  bead  Unah ... 

If  more  than  s  panels,  add  fbr  each... 
If  splayed  plan,  add      
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INtto  ditto,  and  drenbufon  pbm,  i-ln. 

rile—       «.-.«....       .., 

DHto  Hnch  rise  .«.«...... 

If  SHnch  wainscot,  add        ...       .«   0   1* 

Ifaatxagal  and  hollow,  add    .«       ...  0  Of 
If  with  marginal  lights  or  raU,  add     0  l| 
For  Venetian  windows,  add  ...      «.   0  8 
Hood  una  mahogany  sashes  and 

ihnnca,  aaoM  prices  aa  wainscot 
Fbr  Spanish  mahogany  ditto,  add 

ene-dxtfa  on  the  wainscot. 

61CYUGBT&   At  per  fbot  soper. 
One  and  a  half  and  S-inch  ovolo 

ttilgbtbar      -.       «.       „.       ...    0  8| 

URo  with  croas  bars    ».       ^      ...    0  8 

Ditto  astragal  and  hodow      ...       ...   0  4 

Ditto  ditto  with  cross  bars    ...       ...   0  8} 

T^o-and-halt^inch  deal  ovolo  straight 

b«  -      -      -      «       .«      .«   0  4 

ntto  ditto  astragal  and  hollow      ...   0  4| 

T*94ncli  oak  ovolo  stndf^t  bar    ..0  8 

T»D-and-half>inch  ditto        ...      ...   0  8| 

vkregBlar  plan,  add    ...      ...      .^   q  ij 

Fv  hipped  skylights,  measure  the 

ify*,  and  charge  them  for  deal,  at 

perfbotnm      ^      ...      ...      ...   c  9 

Dlttotoroak       «.      «.      ...      ^10 

SKTLIGHT  CUXBS. 

0^"snd-half  or  2>lnch  deal,  in  two 
tlikknesscs,  to  circular  skylights, 
^  loot  ran      ...       ...       M.      OT.   0  8 

l)stto  CD  clUptical  skylight     ...       «.   0   8| 
If  bereiled  and  cbamftred,  add      «.  0  l|  { 


Backs,  Elbows,  axd  SoFni& 
Grooved  and  tongned,  at  per  foot  snper. 
Inch  and  If-bich  backs  only,  square 
fhuned ...       ^   0 

Ditto  dicnlar  on  plan,  f-taich  rise   *.  0 

Ditto  j-tach  rise _  0 

Backs  only,  bead  butt „.  0 

Ditto  moulded,  or  bead  Hush 0 

Ditto  circular  on  plan,  Hnch  rise  ...   0 
Ditto  Hnch  rise 1 

Ifralsed  moulded,  add 0 

IflHnch,add     0 

One«nd-quart«r  and  Ihlneh  soffits 

only,  square  ftamed   ...      0 

Ditto  circular  one  edge...      «      .„  0 

Ditto  two  edges    ... 1 

Ditto  to  seml-circalar  head  in  two 

panels,  veneered  rails...      ...      ...  210 

Ditto  flewlng ^  4 

Soffits  only,  bead  butt  or  monided  ~  0 

Ditto  bead  flush 0 

Ditto  drcuhu- one  edge...      ...      ...  1 

Ditto  ditto  two  edges   ...      1 

Ditto  to  semi-circular  head  in  two 

panels,  veneered  rails,  canvassed 

Jolnu        „.      ...      ..      ...  3 

Ditto  ditto  and  flawing  J!      ."!!    4 

If  raised  moulded,  add  ...      ^      ...   0 
If  splayed  on  ptan,  add  «      ...      ...   0 

Inch  and  11-hich  pbUn  kqred  bocks 

and  elbows 
Inch  and  IHnch  backs,  elbows,  aiid 

■offlts,  square  flnuned 
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Ditto  bead  butt    ...      ...      ...      1*   0 


Ditto  bead  flush  or  moulded  ...      ^ 
If  l^bich  deal  ditto,  add       ...      ... 

If  splayed  plan,  add 

Beaded  and  tongued  capping,  per 

«>?/•»    -      .- ... 

Double  reeded  or  monided  ditto 
Elbow  caps,  each ..      ...      ...       Z 

xiarrow  facias  over  shutters,  each  ... 

iNsibB  Sbujtxbs.   Per  ibot  super. 
Three-quarter>inch  and  Incli  deal, 
lodged,  leboted,  and  beaded  to  lift     0  8| 
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Oh 

B.  d. 
TbreG-qtuurter-lnch  and  inch  deal, 

clamped  in  one  height 
Ditto  mortiao  clamped  .« 
One4ncli  and  iHnch  2-panel  squaro, 

in  one  height    ...       ...       ^       — 

Ditto  l)ead  butt  and  iquare  ^ 
Ditto  moolded  or  bead  fluah  and 

SQIllUrO       ■••  ■••         ••«         —m         ••• 

Ditto  moulded  and  tiead  butt 
Ditto  moulded  nnd  bead  flush 
Ditto  bead  flnah  or  moulded  both 

Sluefl        ••■      M.      ••••••      ■•• 

If  raised  moulded,  add  «. 

iriHnchdeal     .^      ^      ^      ^ 
For  eveiy  extra  panel,  add    ^      ». 
For  ereiy  extra  height,  add  ...      ... 

If  prepared  to  cut  with  a  cross  bead... 
If  the  shutters  be  less  than  9  Inches 

wide,  add  one-tlilrd  to  the  above 

prioea. 

BsrUTtEBB  BClfO  WITH  LlWBS  AXD  WXIOim. 

Per  foot  super. 
Inch  and  iHnch  8-panel  square     ... 
Ditto  bead  butt  and  square    .~ 
Ditto  moulded  or  bead,  flush  and 

BQuAFv        •••  •••  •••  •••  —9 

Ditto  two  or  three  reeds  flush  or 
raised  moulded  and  square...       ... 

Ditto  bead  butt  and  moulded 
Ditto  moulded  both  sides 
IflHochdeal,  add       ...       ...       «• 

If  Aieze  panels,  add     ...».«. 
Ifdouble  margined,  add        ...      ... 

BoxiKGS  TO  'Wcnx)W&    Per  foot  run. 

« 

Measured  net— tenons  not  to  be  taken. 
Inch  and  iHodi  flramed,  rebated  and 

DCfluQCi       •••  •«•  ■••  >*•  ••• 

Ditto  and  splayed         „.«..« 

One-aud-half-inch  ditto 

Circular  on  plan,  head  only,  i-inch 

rise,  per  foot  run       ...      

Ditto  f-inch  ditto  ...  ^ 
Ditto  i^ued  in  thicknesses  ... 
Boxings  for  sliding  shutters,  witli 

pulley  pieces,  beads  and  Allots,  per 

foot  run  .M       M.      «• 
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...  0  7h 

Fbaxed  Oroukm.   Per  foot  super. 

Inch    and   1}    Inch    ftamed    and 

ploughed,  or  splayed  for  plastering  0  4} 
DUto  head  circular  on  plan,  i-hich 

rise         ...      ...      M.      ...      ...  1  0 

Ditto  i-lnch  rise  ...      ...      ...  1  2 

Ditto  circular  head.       ...      «.      «.  1  0 

Ditto  elliptioal     «.       ...       ...       ...  1  8 

Inch  and  iHnch  skeleton  grounds  ».  0  84 

One-and-half-lnch  ditto        ...       «.  0  4 

Two-inch  ditto    ...       -.  0  4h 

If  back  rebated,  add     ..      ...      ».  0  04 

Ifbeaded  on  edge,  add  ...       >.  0  04 

If  mitred,  add     ..0  1 


f 
74 


8.   d. 

Dkai.  DooB  Lnrnroa.   Per  foot  super. 
Inch  and  IHnch  single  rebated      ...  0  4 
Ditto  to  head,  circular  on  plan,  one 

edge...      w.      M.      M.      M.      .M  0  7 
Ditto  ditto,  two  edges  ...      ...      ...  0  W 

Ditto  doiible  rebated     ...      ^      ...  0  44 
Ditto  to  head«  dnnilar  on  plan,  one 

edge...      ...      •.      ...      ...      .~  0  8 

Ditto  ditto,  both  edges  ...      ...      ..0  11 

If  beaded,  add  for  each  edge ...      ...  0  04 

Square  ftamed  JamlM  and  sofllt,  each 

in  one  panel  and  doable  reltated  ...  0 
Ditto  bead  butt    ».      ...      ...      ...   0 

Ditto  moulded  or  bead  flash  ...      ...  0 

Ditto  two  or  three  reeds  flash  or 

raised  moulded ...      ..      ...      ..0  8 

For  every  additional  panel,  add      ..   0  0| 
If  ditto  be  Meze  panels         ...      1.   0  1 
Circular  soffits  to  be  charged  as 

window  solfits. 

LsDOBD  DooBS  A2n>  TsAML  Perfootsopef. 
Tbne-quarter  and  inch  deal  rougli, 
edgessbot        -.      ...      ..      ..  0  84 

Ditto  tongned      ..      ..      ~.      ...  0  3 

Ditto  wrought      .»      ...      .~      ...   0  8|' 

Ditto  ditto  tongned  and  beaded     ..0  4 
If  14  or  14-inch  deal,  add       ...      ..   0  0| 

If  braced,  add      ...      «.      ..      ..   0  Of 

If  hang  folding,  add     ...      ..      ..  0  0# 

If  in  two  heights,  add  .«      ..      ..Ox 

Ceixab  Flaisl  Per  foot  super. 

One-and-lialf-4nch  deal  wrought  and 
tongued,  with  14  lodges      ...      ..   0   7| 

Two-inch  deal  wrought,  tongued, 
and  lodged        ..      ...      ..      ..0  9 

If  oak,  onee  and  a  half  the  above. 

Letting  in  ledges  on  the  ourt),  each..   0  S| 

Gates  axd  Coacb-boube  D00B&   Per 

foot  super. 
Two>lnch  Ihimed.  lodged,  and  braced, 

fllled  in  with  incb-desl,  ploughed, 

tongued,  and  beaded  ..      ..      ..    0   61 

Ditto  with  battens        ..      ..      ..0   7 

Ditto  with  narrow  width      ».      ..    0   7| 
If  84-inGh,  add     ..       ..       ..       ..0    1 

If  8-lnch,  add      ..       ..       ..       ..    0    1§ 

Two-inch  ft'amed   bead    butt   and 

square  in  twelve  panels  the  pair  1  0 
Ditto  bead  flush  and  square  ...  ..11 
Ditto  two  or  three  reeds  fluali  and 

square     ..       m       «m    1    S. 

Ditto  bead  flush  and  bead  butt       ..IS 
Ditto  bead  flush  both  sides    ..       ..14 

If  24-Inch  deal,  add       ...       ..       ..    0    1| 

If  3-inch  deal      ..      ..      ..      ..    0   S4 

For  every  additional  panel,  add     ..    0    U| 
Two-inch  wicket  gates  to  t>e  charged. 

for  each  extra .60 

TwoHind-half  and  8-incU-ditto       ..7    0 
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Dk4L  FkAXiD  Doofes.   Per  Ibot  roper. 

fifedi  and  «n»*«id-qiutfter-J]ich  Two-pane) 

Doors.  a  d. 

Bqaare  framed     ^      .«       i..      ^   0  8| 

Ditto  acd  beAd  Imtt      ^       ...      ...   0  4i 

Ditto  and  bead  fltuh  orinottlded    ..0  4} 
Ditto  and  bead  bott      ».      «.      ...   0  6i 

Mcmlded  both  aktea      ...      ^      ...   0  fi} 
If  IHncli  deals,  add     «.      ...      ...0  0^ 

If  ralNdmoaldlnga,  add  for  each  side   0  Ok 
For  dwarf  one-paoel  doon,  add 
one-flwirth. 

ODe-«nd-qnarter  and  ono-and-tialfolQCli 

Foor-panel  Doors. 
BkeleCondoor      .......... 

Framed,  with  flash  panels  for  baize 
Hqnare  flramed    —«..... 

Ditto  and  bead  bott     ........ 

Ditto  and  bead  flnah  or  moolded    ... 
DIUo  and  two  or  three  reeds  flush .. 
Ditto  and  raised  mooklcd      ...      ». 
If  anjr  of  the  aboTo  be  moulded  on 
the  back  Instead  of  squara,  add  ... 
Dttto  ralacd  moulded,  add    «•      «. 
Bead  batt  both  ridea    «»•..«• 
Ditto  and  bead  flnsh     .....•» 

Sead  flush  both  sides  ...«.«• 
Xf  hang  folding!  add     .-...«• 

Two-tneh  Fomr-panel  Doors. 
Skdetondoon  ... 
FramM,  with  flush  panda  for  baize 
Square  fhuned  ...  ^  ^  m. 
Ditto  and  bead  butt  ^  ^  ^ 
Ditto  and  bead  flush  or  moulded  ... 
Ditto  and  two  or  three  reeds  flush  ... 
Ditto  and  flnah  for  raised  panelSi  the 

filnklnga  to  bo  twanged  extra 
Dbto  and  raised  moulded 
jranj<^the  above  be  moulded  oo  the 

back  Instead  of  square,  add        ^ 
Dftto  raised  moulded    ^      ^      ^ 
Bead  butt  both  sides     ........ 

Ditto  and  bead  flush     ......... 

Bead  flash  both  sides    ....... 

Two  or  three  reeds  flush  ditto  ... 
Flash  both  sides  for  raised  panels  ... 
£ktemal  doors,   the  lower  panels 

bead  Aooh  and  aqnaro,  and  upper 

pands  square  both  sides     ...      ... 

Dteto  bead  butt  on  the  back  ...      .. 

Ditto  bead  flash  ditto  ...      ... 

If  the  two  upper  panels  have  quizked 

mooldings  one  sidei  add     ... 
If  raised  ditto      ^      ^      ^      ^ 

Two-Inch  Slz-ponel  Doors. 

Skeleton  doors     ^      ^      ^      ^ 

Framed,  with  flush  panels  for  balae 

Square  framed     «•       ...       m       » 

.Ditto  and  bead  butt      .^       ...       ... 

Ditto  and  brad  flash  or  monl^    «. 
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8qnara4hinMd  and  two  or  diroe 
rceda  flnsh        .»      m.      ...      m. 

Ditto  and  fluah  for  raised  panels,  the 
sinkings  to  bo  charged  extra       .« 

Ditto  and  raised  moulded      .«      ... 

If  any  of  the  above  be  moulded  on 
the  back  Instead  of  square,  add  ... 

Ditto  raised  moulded    ...»..«. 

Bead  butt  both  sides     ......... 

Ditto  and  bead  flush     ... 

Bead  flush  both  sides 

Flush  both  sides  for  raised  panels  ... 

External  doors,  the  lower  panels 
bead  flush  and  square,  and  the  four 
upper  panels  square  both  sides  for 
mouldings        ».      .«      «.      —. 

Ditto  bead  butt  on  the  back  ...      ... 

Ditto  bead  flush  ditto 

If  the  four  upper  panels  be  quirk 
moulded,  add    ...      ...      ^      „, 

If  ditto  be  raised  moulded,  add 

If  ditto  be  flushed  for  raised  panels, 
mio  ■•«       •••       •••       •••        ••« 

If  any  of  the  above  be  hung  folding, 

alQU  ■«•  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

If  double-margined  rail,  add  .. 

Sinking  with  quarter  round  or  ovolo 
moulding  to  raised  panels,  to  be 
meaaured  on  the  extrane  of  the 
mitre,  and  charged  at  per  foot  run 
eOkBra      ...      ...      m.      ...      ...   o  o 

Ifwlthqnlrkedmoolding     ...      ...  0  8| 

Ifmocddedontheralataig,  add       »«  0  li 
TwCKand-hall-inch  deal  doors  add  on 

the  two-Inch    ...      ...      ...      ...  0  1| 

For  doors  flush  both  sides,  add      ...  0  If 

DSAL  SASB  DOOB& 

One-and-hal^Inch  ovolo  saih,  iquaie 

flramed  bottom  panels        ..      ...  0  A| 

Ditto  bead  butt  and  square    ...      ..  0  fi| 

Ditto  and  bead  flush  and  square     ...  0  6 

Ditto  moulded  and  ditto        .»      ...  0  6 

Ditto  raised  moulded  and  ditto      ...  0  6| 
Two-Inch  ovolo  saah,  lower  panels 

square  flamed  ...       ...      ...      ...  0  6 

Dkto  bead  butt  and  square   ...      ...  0  6^ 

Ditto  bead  flush  and  ditto      ...      ..  0  6^ 

Ditto  moulded  and  ditto        «.      ...  o  6i 

Ditto  raised  moulded  and  ditto      ...  0  1 
Two-Inch  sash  doors,  panels  square 
framed,   diminished   styles,  with 
shutter-Aramed    bead    butt,    and 

ovolo  sash  rebated  and  fixed  in  1  9 

Ditto  bead  butt  and  square   ...      «i.  1  2} 

Ditto  bead  flush  and  ditto      ...       ...  1  8i 

Ditto  two  or  three  reela  flush  and 
square     .«       m.       ...      ...       ..14 

Ditto  moulded  end  square     ...       ..  1  91 

Ditto  raised  moulded  and  square   ».  1  8^ 

If  Sl-lnch  deal  door,  add       ...      ..0  9 

If  dlniUiisbed  styles,  add      ^      ..  •  01 
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a.  d. 
If  AsCncal  and  bollow,  add  «.      ^  0  Q^ 
If  aketoton  doors  with  dlmJntohed 

raOs,  deduct     ^      ^      ».      ^01 
If  hung  Ibldtaif  ,  add     ...      «.      ...   0  1 
If  doohle  margined,  add        ...      ««   0  1| 
If  any  of  the  above  be  moalded  on 

the  back  Instead  of  iquara,  add  ...  0  0| 
Ditto  ralaed  moolded,  add    «.      ..0  1 

UL  Ths  FOLLOvrmo  HsicomAn>A  are 
uaeflil  in  estimating  Jolnoiy-work  to  be 
done.  V 

One  hondred  (UO)  12  Iteet  by  8-tndi  deala, 
b7  8  ittchoa  wide,  are  equal  to  5  loads  and 
2-3ths. 

One  hondred  (ISO)  U  feet  by  Scinch  deals, 
9  inches  wide,  are  equal  to  4  loads. 

One  load  of  li-lnch  plank  or  deals  is  40O 
Aet  superfldaL 

One  load  of  S-lnch  plank  or  deals  Is  800 
ftet  superficial. 


A.  square  of  flooring  takes 

•  ^^ 

S4  boarOs  10  fbet  by 

5  Inches. 

.« 

90 

n 

10 

11 

11 

.« 

17 

n 

10 

11 

11 

M 

15 

11 

10 

n 

11 

II 

13J 

11 

10 

11 

11 

•1 

ut 

ti 

10 

It 

10 

11 

11 

90 

11 

IS 

11 

n 

M 

16 

11 

19 

It 

*• 

«• 

14 

H 

19 

11 

H 

l« 

u» 

W 

19 

11 

II 

n 

11* 

11 

19 

«i 

11 

n 

10* 

11 

19 

It 

11 

▲  reduced  deal  is  1*  thick,  19  feet  long,  U 
Inches  wide. 

149.  Tbb  Waou,  per  day,  of  carpenters 
and  Jolnen,  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  from  Sri.  6d.  to  8i.,  which  latter 
Is  the  usual  rate  of  staircase-hands  when 
employed  by  the  day.  In  almost  all  cases, 
howcTer,  these  Journeymen  work  by  the 
piece,  and  either  have  so  much  for  the 
whole  work,  or  else  a  certain  rate  per  stair. 
By  a  reference  to  the  preceding  tables,  it  Is 
tolerably  easy  to  asoeruin  whether  the  day 
workers  have  earned  their  wages;  and  bi- 
aamuoh  as  the  work  Is  there  estimated  at 
a  very  llbcnd  rate,  If  they  do  not  work  so 
as  to  earn  what  Is  there  allotted  to  them, 
th«iy  are  not  worth  theis  pay. 

SacT.  7.— Tax  BiACKsiaiH  jjkd  Isov- 

MONQEB. 

148L  Thb  Bxacxsmxth's  Wobk  Is  required 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  bolting  together 
the  various  itarts  of  roofe  and  floors,  also 
fer  finding  chinmey-han,  Ac  Kalis  and 
screwB,  likewise,  are  obtained  fl^m  the 
ironmonger;  hat,  as  these  things  are 
always  paid  by  tha  pisos^  thera  If  no 


necessity  fbr  alluding  to   them   ftirther 
here,    except   as   befaig  needed  for  Uiin 
kind  of  work.    Wrooght-lron   chimney- 
ban,  iron  ties,  scrow-boLts,  balusters  with 
stn^  area-gratinga,  hand-rails  and  baln*- 
ters,  hook-and-eye  tUnges,   brackets  fixr 
shelves,  dialns   Ihr   posts,  wrought-lron 
columns,   fluicy   inm   railing,    ix^    aro 
diarged  by  the  pound,  at  various  prices, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  NalU 
and  brads  are  charged  by  the  hundred, 
though  sold  by  weight  reldom  exceeding 
000  to  the  lOoa      Screws,  dlsUngulshed 
by  their  length  in  inches,  are  charged  by 
tlie  doxen;  hinges,  by  the  pair;  iMlts  and 
screws,  of  which  the  smooth  part  fixes  the 
length,  by  the  Indi;  looka,  by  the  piece; 
pultoys,  according  to  their  diameter.  Locks 
are  made  in  various  ways,  as  follows:— 
The  jfoeiMwfc,  in  which  the  case  is  of  wood, 
vaiying  In  sise  fl^m  7  to  10  Indies;  dead' 
loet$t  whose  sixes  are  from  4  to  7  inchea, 
and  so  called  flmn  the  key  shooting  the 
bolt  home  dead  without  a  spring;   c«g>- 
board  toekit  of  8,  8|,  and  4  Inches  in  slxe; 
iron  rim  Jooftg,  whoae  box  or  case  is  made 
of  iron,  and  which  are  fitted  on  to  one  of 
the  sides  of  a  door,  and  in  sise  from  6  to  8 
Inches.    Some  of  these  last  are  used  for 
external  doon  of  a  large  slxe,  called  irom 
rim  drawback  lockK    For  the  doors  ef  all 
well-flnlshed  apartmenta,  morttte  lodfcf  are 
used;  they  take  their  name  ftom  being 
fixed  into  a  mortise  formed  in  the  frame 
of  the  door.   To  these  either  plain  or  fkncy 
fhruiture  is  spplled,  consisting  of  knobs 
and  escutcheons,  with  finger  plates.   There 
are,  also,  various  sorts  of  latehetj  as  the 
thumb  lateh,  the  JfoifoU  lateh^  the  bow 
kUdit  the  pMljrit  kUeh^    and  the  mortim 
latch. 

144  To  Pbxskkyb  Hon  fbox  Bcsx,  the 
(bUowlng  composition  Is  very  nseflil,  iq>plled 
as  a  paint  upon  the  whole  surfece  cxixieed : 
iMce  half  a  pound  of  litharge,  and  add 
it  to  91bw  of  boUlng  Unseed  oU  slowly  snd 
eantlonsly.  Let  it  simmer  slowly  over  the 
fire  two  or  three  hours;  then  strain  and 
add  of  finely-powdered  resin  a  quarter  of 
a  pound,  and  a  pound  of  white  lead  Keep 
It  at  a  gentle  heat  until  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  use  while  hoL 

l4Aw  Casi>ibom  Wobk,  when  cast  to  order. 
Is  always  charged  at  per  lb  or  cwt  The 
models  an  prepared  by  the  Johier,  and  sent 
to  the  foundry,  where  they  are  cast  and 
charged  by  weight  Manufectnred  gooda, 
as  cast-iron  grates,  Aa,  are  charged  either 
per  piece  or  per  inch,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  work.  As  the  value  of  the 
labour  Is  vuy  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  material,  in  all  Ironmonger's  goodly 
they  are  here  given  instead  of  in  the  chap- 
ter on  "*Tt**ti 


PBICE  OF  ntONHOirOEBT. 
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FKICE  ov  Gbaxul 

&  d. 

Conmion  cmplie  flfannefl,  with  inside 

backs         «      -.       ^  perincb  0  S^ 
Dlninc  snd  dniwln«-n>om  ditto   „      0   6 
Bed-room  reglflter  stoTea    ^        „      0  5 
Oottsfs    iBBgea^    with    oren    or 

boiler  »  »  .^  ^  each  SI  0 
8eir-«cthic:  ditto,  with  ditto  ^  ^5  • 
BmaO  w>IPartlng  otso  and  boUer 

nnges  ^  .  »  ^  each  tf  0 
Vcat  oTttampntal   reclster   snUca» 

frOia«QSLtOX4. 

Bandaome  ditto,  ftom  XSto  jeifll 


0r.  Amott's  smoko-coasiuiung  (prate,  flrom 
jQ  ion  to  jer  7s. 

Xaix-waxeb  CAsnxoa   Per  jard 

a  d. 
Bain  pipes  ^      ^      Siuehca  l   4 

Half-round  gutters       ^  „       0  8 

CU  gutters  ~.       ...  w        1   0 

Sash  weights,  7&  fld.  per  cwt 

Furnace  pans,  iSsi 

GalTunlzed  ditto,  90a. 

•4nch  air-hricka,  8a.  6d.  per  dozea 

The  following  Ust  of  prices  In  Irck- 
MOMQxar  is  calcuUted  at  the  highest 
prices  of  the  day  In  London :— 


KAILS. 

Weight  and  Prke  per  Thousand. 

i''<Mt— NaUs  ore  scdd  hy  the  Iranrnonffers  seneraQj  bj  weight,  hut  what  Is  weighed  out 
gr  Iflso  rarely  exceeds  900  nails ;  therefore  aJiowanoe  must  be  made  In  the  IbUowlng  prices 
te  the  deficiency. 


Cut  TACK& 


Hacfa         .. 
l-lach         ... 
t-ocflcnrioh 
14-os.  ditto  ^ 


i-lBch 

Hnch 

Inch  «, 

IHiMSi 

iHnch 

IHneh 


Iflneh 

l|-tBCh 

If-iaeh 

MBch 

IHoch 

l»-inrh 

IHach 

S^Kfa 


Cirr  BKAS& 


ff 


SL    d. 

0  • 

0  8 

0  10 

1  8 
1  6 
0  9 


0  4 
0  5 
0   8 

0  7 
0  8 
010 


1  0 
1  9 
1  7 
9  0 
9  4 
910 
8  9 
4   8 


Clout  Kaixa 

Wctfrht  Bb  d. 
..  l|Ui.  1  4 
^    91bw       1    7 

...  4ih^     a  0 

^    71bk        9  10 
..nih.       4  8 


91 
U. 

91 


M.   ...   91b.       19  ^ 

41   ...    8Ibw       SO  ^ 

•I    ...    8llik        9   9  .. 

U    ..    TUk        8    8  •. 

IftL  ..  lOlh.        4   8  ^ 

2M.  ..  I8lh.        8   8  ^ 
S|  to  0-lneh,  per  cwt,  cot 

ttttfOSWIUQI^t    «.  m. 


Tm  Clovt. 

Weight  a.  d. 
iflbT    1   8 

9n>.  19 

8Ih.  9   0 

8Uk  9   9 

7Ux  8   8 

Cut  Ciabt. 
9IbL      0  9 


91  Ux 

4Hk 

7Ik 

81h. 

141b. 


1 
1 
9 
9 
8 
91 
95 


0 

4 
0 
8 
8 
0 
0 


Wbovort  FLoomoro  Bbadb.  Per  thousand. 


LengtlL 

9-inch 

SHneh 

2i4nch 

9|-Uich 

8-lach 


WelithL 
..     81U    .. 
...    lOIU.    .. 
^  l91h.    ... 

-.    161b.     ^ 
^    901b.     ^ 


For  s.  d. 

l-lnch  floors  8  0 

1-inch     „  8  8 

ditto       „  8   6 

li-lnch   „  4  9 

li-iueh  „  ft  9 


Patvr  Cm  FIAOUKO  Bkami 

9-lnch     ...     81U    ...    f-taich  floors  9  0 

9}-lnch   ...    lOlU    ...    l-taich     ^      >  6 

9»-inch   ...   191b.    ...    ditto       „      8  0 

9Hnch   ...   1ft  lb.    ...    li-lnch   „      8  0 

8-lneh    ..   181bb    ...    l^lnch  „      4  6 


FLAT  Poorasi 
8f-!neh  ...... 

4-inch   ....... 

4i  and  ft-lnch ..      .. 

Spikes  ...... 

If  galTsnlaed,  add  .. 
Cast  lath  nails  .. 
Cut  ditto        ..      .. 


..  perewt.  96  o 

..        „        95  0 

..        „        95  0 

98  0 

19  0 

17  0 

9ft  0 


ft 
n 
w 


Kails  AXD  Bbaml 
4d.   ..      ..      .. 

SU.       ...  «.  »»m 

IkL       .■  a.  .•  •. 

lOd.    m  «.  •.  Ma 

90d.    M  •.  M  M 

800.  ..         .•         w.  .• 

ft-ineh  spikes     ..  .. 

6-Inch  ditto        ..  .. 

7-faich  ditto        ..  .. 

Spikes       ...... 

Holdfasts  and  wall-hooks 

Ditto  ditto  .. 


In  small  quantities. 
..per hundred  0 
..         n  0 

~         »  0 

•MM  1^ 

1 

9 
0 
0 

I 

,  per  lb.   0 

,    each   0 

perlbi    0 


perdoaen 


4 
6 
8 
10 
8 
6 
7 
9 
8 
8 

H 

4 


f4ncfa  .. 
l-hich  .. 
li-inoh      .. 


BKAa»-HKADn>  Kaha 

..      ..per  hundred   1   o 


—  mm  m 


1  4 
1  8 
8   0 
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s.  d. 

* 

SASHPULLDEa. 

Braaa 

S-lnch 

M. 

••• 

••• 

perhimdred  2  6 

Iron. 

Brass. 

Azioa. 

8^-iiich      ^      ^      ^  '      „           8  6 

8-lnch       .MM....         „            4  6 

For  galvanized  nails,  add  Sd.  per  lb. 

8-lnch 
8Hnch 

8.d. 
SM       0    8 
.M       0   6 

8.d. 

0  10 

1  8 

s.d. 
1  6 
S    8 

IBOM  BoLTBi  Indodlmr  acrewa^   Each. 

SCRBWBi 

Per  dozen. 
Iron. 

Brass. 

Boogh 
BarroL         Rod. 

BriRht 
Rod. 

ica' 

8.d. 

a.d. 

8.d.         s.d. 

a.d. 

a.d. 

HiKA 

••• 

•  •• 

M* 

0   1| 

0  4 

8-liieh 

M.  0   9         0   4 

0   6 

0   4 

1-indi 

•M 

••« 

M. 

0  8 

0  0 

4-inch 

M.  1   0         0   6 

0   8 

0   6 

IHnch 

••« 

•M 

0  8 

0    7 

5-inch 

...IS          0    8 

0   9 

0    T 

IHnch 

•M 

••• 

0   4 

0   8 

64nch 

M.  1    4          0   9 

0  10 

0    8 

If-lnch 

*■• 

«■• 

M. 

0   fi 

0    9 

7-lnch 

M.  1    6          0  10 

1    0 

0  10 

8-lnch 

••• 

•«• 

..• 

0    6 

010 

8-lnch 

.M  1    8          10 

1    S 

1    0 

Si-Inch 

••• 

... 

0   8 

9>lnch 

M.  1 10            IS 

1    4 

— 

8-inch 

M. 

Ma 

M. 

0  10 

— 

10-lnch 

M.  S    0          18 

1   6 

— 

8i-inch 

... 

••• 

... 

1    0 

— 

Bbas  Flush  Boltbl 

GQt-headed  acrewa  doable. 

^^ 

f-lnch. 
a.  d. 

f4neh. 
a.  d. 

I'tach. 
s.d. 

ff>lnch  bed  screwa 

M. 

•••              ••• 

1   8 

SHncfa 

m,          M.        0     0 

0  6 

0  r 

6-lnch 

M 

•M 

M. 

•••              *•• 

1    6 

8-tnch 

M.                 M.            0        6 

0  8 

0  9 

7-Inch 

n 

••■ 

... 

•••              ••• 

1    9 

4-inch 

M.                 M.            0        8 

0  10 

8-lnch 

tt 

••• 

... 

•••              ••• 

8    0 

0-lnch 

M.                M.            0    10 

1  0 

O-inch 

n 

••• 

M. 

••«              •■• 

8   8 

6-lnch 

M.                 M.            1        0 

1   8 

10-lnch 

n 

—m 

... 

•M                  M* 

9    6 

7-faioh 
8-lneh 

M.                 M.             1        S 
M.                 M.             1        4 

1    6 

1    8 

Sash  Pulliks. 

Brass 

»-lnch 

M*                 M.             1        6 

1  10 

Iron. 

Brass. 

Axles. 

lO^lnch 

M.                 M.             1        8 

8    0 

B.d. 

8.d. 

a.d. 

18-lnch 

M.                 M.             8        0 

S    8 

IHnch 

•M 

0  8 

0   6 

1  0 

18-lnch 

M.                 M.             8        0 

8    6 

If-lnch 

M. 

0  4 

0   8 

1  8 

94-htch 

^       M.      4    0 

8   0 

HINGES. 
Per  pair  Indnding  Screws. 


Bene  A2fD  Back-flaps. 

Brass  PROJScnvo  Bdtts. 

Cast  Iron.  Wrt  Iron. 

Brass. 

Helffht      Width. 

s.  d. 

&  d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

4i-inch  by  2Hnch  .« 

M.   perpair  7  S 

1-inch 

M.       0    S 

0  8 

0   6 

0-lnch  by  4-inch    m. 

-       „        »  4 

IHnch 

M.     0    8 

0   4 

0   8 

8-inch  by  4-inch    .^ 

M.        „        0   6 

H-lnch 

.M     0    4 

0   0 

0   9 

8i-inch  by  4Hach  .. 

-        „         «    • 

S-inch 

M.     0    6 

0   8 

1   0 

4-lnch  by  0-Inch    «. 

•M        It         8    6 

Si-inch 

M.      0    8 

0  10 

1   6 

4H°chby0Hnch  ... 

M.                      ,t                   11         0 

8-lnch 

M.     0    8 

1   0 

S   0 

Mnch  by  6-lnch    .. 

M.                        „                     10          0 

8i-inch 

M.     0  10 

1    8 

S    9 

4-inch 

...      1    0 

1    9 

8    6 

Cross  Garnstb  axd  Hjiigesl   With  hooks. 

4i-inch 

...      1    6 

S    6 

4    0 

lO-lnchf  strong 

.M  perpair  0  8 

8-inch 

...      S    0 

8   0 

0    0 

IS-inch   ditto          M. 

M.         „          0 10 

RmixQ  Skxw  Butol 

14-inch   ditto          m. 
le-inch   ditto 

-  «        10 

-  «        1   « 

Iron. 

Brass. 

18-inch   ditto           M. 

M.        „         19 

8-!nch  M.      M.  per  pair 

a.  d. 
1   8 

A         A 

«.  d. 

10   0 

80-inch   ditto 
Larger  sizes    .^ 

«.  „  9  8 
M.    perlb.   0  0| 

8i-lnch 
4-lncb  . 

M.                          tt 

—        —         t« 

S    0 
S    6 

12  10 
14    0 

To  be  measured  from  the  Johit 

4i-inch 

—          n 

8    0 

16    0 

PARI.TA1IKKT  HCTGESL 

0-inch  . 

..         —          »t 

8    6 

SO   0 

Cast     Wrt 

4 

Brass  PROXBCicro  Burm 

a.  d.     a.  d. 

Height 

Width. 

S.  d. 

8i-taicfa       M.      ...perpalr  14      19 

8-lncli 

bySHnch  ... 

M.  per  pair  8  10 

4-inch        M.      ^ 

„         16       2    0 

8i-inch  by  9-inch    .m 

M.                   ft 

4   8 

4i-ta)ch        ...       m» 

.,         110       S    8 

4-lzuh 

by8i-inch  •« 

M                N 

819 

8-lnfih        M      M 

tt      a  0     s  e 

PRICE  OF  HIK»Ea 
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44sicli    Sedmnifed'a,     ftnr  If-tadi 

thnttcre  ...      M.  M.      M* 

Ditto,  for  S-bidl  ditto  ^  ^      ^ 

IMUo»  for  4i-indi  reveal  ^      ^ 

H.1SDH.  LuHracxa   Ferpalr. 

f-iadi  ..      ^      ^      «.  ^ 

Macb  ^      »      ^      M  .. 

•-Inch  «.»...«  ^ 

f'tneli  ^      «.      »      ^  ^ 

«-iaeti  ..«..«.  ^ 

f-inch  ..      ^      ».      «.  ^ 

KMndi  ^       «.       ^       ^  » 

11-fnch  .^      «.      ^      ..  .. 

U-ia6h  ..      ^      ..      .»  ^ 

14-liieh  ...      .^      ^      ^  ^ 

I^z|ci«  per  lb.      M.      M.      •••  M* 

CmCBLiJl  DOOB  STRDrOflL 

Brasa. 

flwd. 

SDMllalae    ».«.«.  6  0 

lUddlestm  .......  7  0 

LtfK«alze    .......  8  0 

i4adi  door  aprtng  htagb  10  0 


a.  d. 

I    8 
S    8 

8    8 


SPBixa  HiMQEa. 

Light 

ad. 
.  4  0 
.     4   8 


l^rpalr. 

Strong. 

a.d. 
8  8 

7  0 


0  8 
010 

1  0 
1  9 
1  4 
1  8 
1  8 
110 
S  0 
8  8 
0    8| 


Iron, 
a.  d. 
8  8 
4  0 
4    8 


IHncb  door  « 

S-iocb  ditto  M 

2Hnch  ditto  ...  _  _ 

if-inch  braas  ^^  0  8  11  8 

S-inch  ditto  ..  10  8  18   8 

8|-liich  ditto  ..  —  ~ 

Extrafiapa  ...  9  0  8  0 


Extra 
Sirong. 
a.d. 


9 

10 

90 


0 

8 
8 
0 


Bwaa  eBSTZBiB  fob  I)oob8»  double  action 

to  open  both  waya.  a.  d. 

flmith's  patent  ~.      ..      ..     each  88 

DUto;  extra  large      ......  88 

Bedoiond'a,  for  34nch  doora        „  30 

Mtto^  for  SHnch  ditto       ..       ^  88 

...  ...  .M  aw  ..  80 


BEmnjiiD*8  VATon  Hnraia 
faoer  Ktaoro  Bern.   Per  pair. 


SHoch 


4-tndk 

4Hach 


Flata. 

a.d. 
..11 
..17 
..111 
..9  8 
..8    9 

8  8 
..4    8 

5    8 


With 
Tlpa. 
a.d. 
..18 
..18 
..9  9 
..9   9 


Concealed 
Jointa. 
a.d. 

..4   0 
•w     8    0 

..7    8 


-*       .«      8   0 


BsAaa  Bum,  with  monlded  bomlabed 
knncfclen  and  oonoeolod  Jduta. 

With 
Flatedflape. 
a.  d. 

^         16    0 
..        18 
..        IB 


IHnch 

4-lacta        .. 
^Hneh        .. 
H-iaeh        .. 
^^nchatTMig 
S^aeh  ditto 
H-toeh        .. 


a.  d. 

19  8 

IS  0 

18  0 

19  0 
91  8 
90  0 
25  8 
94  8 
80  0 


0 
8 


21    8 
H   0 


89 

98 


8 
8 


27    8 
88    0 


Snoro  Hisf  Gia,  to  open  either  way. 

Perpahr. 

Bnua. 

••  d. 
For  If-inch  doora        ..      49 

9-luch     „  ..      47 

2Hnch  „  ..88 

9Hnch   „  ..80 


n 


n 


8 
8 
0 
0 


Iron, 
a.  d. 


17 
21 
95 
98 


8 
0 
0 
0 


Sxxou  SwDfo,  one  hinge  with  pivot 
For  l}-lnch  doora        ..      28  o         11   8 
8-hich     .«  ..      80  8         18   8 


1* 


9Hnch 


n 
n 


..       88    0 


15    8 


Redhukd's  Qate  Hxmgbs. 
ft  in. 

8  8trong..      ..      ., 

0 

8 


1 
2 
9 
9 

9 
8 
8 

4 
4 
6 
5 
8 
8 
T 


8 
9 
0 
8 
0 
8 
0 
8 
0 
8 
0 


11  .. 

If  .• 

if  .. 

n  ••• 


Bolts  40.  each  extra. 


Per  pair. 

£.  lb 
.       0 
»       0 
..       0 

0 
.  0 
.       0 

.     1 

1 
.     1 

1 

1 

9 

2 
2 


8 

11 

12 

14 

15 

16 

0 

5 

10 

15 

18 

2 

5 

7 


d. 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

9 

0 

0 

8 

8 

» 

8 

0 

9 


C0LLI1IGS*8  SFBBRICAL  HnTGES. 

Brasa.  Caat 

Plain.  Ornamental.  Iron. 


sMncn  •.  •. 
2Hnch  ..  «. 
8-inch  .„ 
^nch  ..  •. 
4-lnch  ..  .. 
4Hncb  ..      .. 

8-tncb    

5Hnch  .. 

^Inch     

Platea.  per  pair 
CoUiiigc'a  gale 
Redmnud'a. 


d. 
5   8 


8.d. 


ad. 
1   4 


TO  -  18 

8    8  10    8  9    0 

10    0  11    8  9    4 

U    0  18    8  2    8 

14  0  15    8  8    0 

15  8  18  8  8  4 
19  0  21  0  8  8 
29    0  29    0  4    0 

—  9    0  _ 

hlngea  the  same  price  as 


Haxz'b  Cxstru  fob  Swnro  Doosa 
8.  d. 


1-Inch 
li-lnch 
iHnch 
l|-lneh 


18 
24 
28 
80 


2-tnch 
2l.lnoh 
2Hnch 
2|-inch 


a.  d. 
89  0 
8i  0 
88  0 
88   0 
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Dooa  FcBmrcxs,  wxin  Fnr's  Patkmt  Mou^rrnros  a!ii>  Sblp-adjcbtino  Spixdub. 


•••      ••• 


PlAln  wMte   ..    .M 
Ditto  buff      .^    ^ 
GoldMToU 
Flowftn  and  gold  line 

\9UlU  IBOB  •■•       •••       ■••       •••       »••       •••       •«• 

Flowers  In  panel,  ivoiy  nuuitln 
Plain  black    .«    ».    —    —    ...    — 
Embossed  gilt,  registered  design  ... 
Embossed  gUt  best  group,  regis-  \ 

tered  design    j 

Grecian  scroll,  blush  ground  ...    ... 

Best  groups  and  bands    ...    ...    ... 

Gold  lino  and  riband,  green  ground 

XiCrUSOnU  ...      ...      .«•      ...      ...      ..«      *.« 

Gilt  strap-work   m.    ...    ...    m.    m. 

Glass,  cut  flap  top      .«    ...    ...    ... 

Amber  ditto  „,    ...    .m    ...    —    m— 

White  opal,  octagon  ...    ^    ...    ... 

fiuoiijr      ••■    •■•    •■•    •««    •••    •••    ••• 

Walnut    .................... 

X  vOrjT         •••     •••     •••     •••     ■••     •••     •«• 

Bulmlohom  «.    «.    .^    .«    ...    «» 


Kor- 


a.  d. 
4  8 

4    8 
7    6 


8 

IS 

16 

6 

17 

SI    0 

16    0 
IS    6 


• 
15 
14 
16 
20 
18 

4 

6 
84 

9 


L«rga 
knsS*. 


8.  d. 

1  8 

1  8 

S  9 

8  0 

4  6 

5  9 
110 

6  0 

7  8 


8 
4 
8 
8 
5 
5 
6 
6 
1 
S 


8    6 
8    9 


abottar 
knolM. 


i^  d. 
0    8 


0 
1 
1 
1 
9 
0 
8 


8    6 


t 
1 
1 
8 
9 
9 
8 
9 
0 
0 
8 
0 


Long 
pUtM. 


8.  d. 
1    S 


1 
9 

8 

4 
7 
1 
7 


10    6 


7 
8 

8 
6 
8 
6 
9 

11 
8 
8 

15 
4 


Short 


8.  d. 

0  11 
Oil 
9  6 
9  8 
4  8 
6  6 

1  9 
6  6 

9  6 

6  6 

8  8 

8  6 

6  8 

4  9 

6  8 

8  6 

9  6 
1  8 
8  6 

18  0 

4  8 


Lsrn^ 


Fun. 
ont«. 


B.  d. 

8    6 


8 

4 
5 
7 
9 
4 
19 


14    0 


9 

7 
5 

8 

7 

11 

14 

19 

4 

7 

18 
7 


8.  d. 
4    0 


4 
8 
8 
8 


0 
0 
6 
6 


10  6 

4  6 

U  6 

IS  0 

10  6 

8  6 
6  0 

9  6 
8  8 

17  0 
91  0 

11  6 
4  8 
6  6 

18  0 
8  8 


•■  Mortise  set  iududes  two  knoba,  bolt  knob,  and  two  eacutcheonfc 

LOOKS. 
Of  the  best  qualltj.   Each. 


s.d. 
8-ineh  fine  ward  oommon  stock      m.   1   6 
9-inch    ditto         ditto         ...      ...   1  9 

lO-inch    ditto         ditto        ...      ...   9  0 

IS-inch    ditto         ditto         ^      «.   8   Q 
8-lnch  fkn(;y  bushed  stock     ...      ...SO 

lO-lnch  ditto  '  .....   4  0 

7>lnch  whed  ward  stodt  lock,  best 
fitted       ...      ...      ...       ...      ...    7  0 

»-lnch         titto         ditto  ..8  0 

9-Inch         ditto         ditto  ..9   0 

lO-lnch  stock  and  phite  wine  lock,  cop- 
per wards  and  pipe  key      ..      ..  19   0 

4-lnch  dead  lock  ..       ..       ..       ..16 

5-inch    ditto      '..      ..      m,      ..19 

6-inch   ditto        ..       ^       M       ..9   6 

8-h)ch   ditto       «.      ..      ^      ..5  0 

10-inch   ditto       ..      ..      —      ..7   6 

Ditto        best  fitted        ..      «.15*0 
8-inch  cupboard  lock      ..      ..      ..0  9 

8i-lnch        ditto  ..      ..      ..10 

4-lnch        ditto,  fine     ..      ..      ..14 

Fancy  *      ditto    ..      ..      ...      «»   I   6 

SHnch  tumbler  brass  cat  ditto        ...   8  0 
8-hich  iron  rim,  S  bolt  knob  locks,  best  9  6 
•-inch         ditto         ditto     ..      ..8  0 

7-inch         ditto         ditto     ..      ..4   0 

8-Inch         ditto         ditto     ..       ..5   0 

7-ineh  Iron  ilm  wheel  ward,  8  bolt 
brass  knob  lock  ..      ..      ..      ...   5   0 

8-inch         ditto         ditto     ..      ..6   6 

9-inch         ditto         ditto     ..      ...    8  0 

•-Inch  best  drawback  brass-moonted 
loo^-       .....      ^      m,      ...8  0 


8.  <L 
9-Inch  best  drawback  brass-moimted 

lOCK                 •■•          •«•          •••          ••«          ••«     V  9 

10-inch       ditto         ditto     ..      ..  10  o 

6-lnch  mortise  or  brass  case    ..      ..7  0 

7-hich       ditto      ditto          ..      ..8  9 

6-inch  best  town  made  ..      «.      ..  10  0 

7-inch        diuo    ..      ..      ..      ..  11  0 

If  half  rebated,  add        ..       ..       ..10 

IfAiU    ditto    add        ..      ..       ..    4  0 

Bbstall's  Patbnt  Locks. 
Two  keys  each. 

Inch.     8.  d. 

TUl  or  drawer      ......   8         7  0 

Chest  and  sloping  desk          .~   9}        7  0 

Ditto         ditto      ..      ..8         7  0 

Pedestal  and  cupboard ..      ..81       8  0 

Ditto          ditto      ..       ..4          8  0 

Night  latcbea,  fiush      ..      ..4       15  o 

Ditto,  rimmed     ......   4        16  0 

Rim  dead    ..       m       ..       ■.   6        15  O 

Ditto  9  bolt          ......   6        SO  0 

Mortise,  9  bolt     ......   6       90  0 

Chtbb's  Patent  DRccTOft  Lockb. 
With  six  tumblers. 

Inch.     8.  d. 

Till  or  drawer,  to          ....   8        10  O 

Cut  and  straight  cupboard,  to     4        10  0 
Chest,  desk,  and  llnkplate  cup- 
board      ........   8        11  0 

Ditto               ditto         ..8}      19  0 

Itttto              ditto        •.4       U  0 


PRICE  07  8UKDRIE& 
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and  Wnipiate  cap- 

Uwrd      -.      ^       ..      ^   4  14  a 

Iron  rim,  deftd  one  tUe         «.   tf  HO 

Ditto  ditto      ^       «.    7  S8   0 

Ditto  ditto      ^       ^   B  S7   0 

Ditto  ditto      ..       ^   •  SI   0 

Ditto  ditto      ^       ^10  40   0 

Ditto  ditto      ..       ^  IS  AS   0 

dead      ..      ^      ..   S  »  0 

Ditto  .       «...   4  98   0 

Ditto  ^       ^       ^    C  MO 

Ditto  ^       -.       .-    6  27    0 

Ditto  ^     «.     -.  r      as  0 

3  bolts    -.       ~        »    a  48  0 

Ditto  —        ».       ^    7  4B  0 

Jiaibtpringktch        ^8|to   4  SO  0 

dttto  ^      »       »   a  fl  0 

XortiM  ditto       ^       „       ^   a  »  0 

filing  lockt  for  ttoat  doon, 

flndStraltrlm  ^       ^       ^4  86  0 

Ditto  ditto         »   a  87  0 

Ditto  ditto  »   a  40  0 

Ditto  ditto  ^7  48  0 

Ditto  ditto  «.    8  45  0 

Ditto  ditto  ^0  00  0 

Ditto  ditto         M.  10  aa  0 

PMint  oomUnatloii  latches  ^4  IS  0 

Ditto  ditto         »   a  14  0 

Dit:o  dttto       ...  a      15  0 

DooK  FuAainjJUL 
4-ineli  bow  latdi  bnss  knobs         .«     9  0 
4-lBdi  sham  Btamah*!  latchaa,  ln« 

Xioii  beat         M*      M.       M.       M.    4  a 
DltCOi  hraM  Tiin  —       —       —     ^  9 

Jiortte  latches  «.        «,......     a  0 

Bebatad  ditto     ...       ...       ...       ^69 

Hi  aw  caaa  polptt  latch  ^      ..8  8 

Ditto  with  bfrft   ...       -.       ^       ...     4  a 
noDib latebea   ^       ...       ...ad. to     0  9 

Hflriblk  ditto      ....        .....     1  8 

S-faMdi  brass  knobs       ».       —       ...     8  a 
8i4Dchdttto  .        .....8  0 

SHDcfa  ditto  ^       ^       ...    a  9 

Octsfoa  ditto,  add      ^       ^       ...10 
a-btaas  handks  -.       ....     1  4 

a  ditto      ..      ....      .      ..18 

a~ditto      ..........SO 

ditto       ....     ..     ..    a  0 

..     ..      ..     ..    a  0 

door-sprinsa*  brass 
par  Inch   ..       ..      ..0  8 

I  door  hooks         ..       ..       ..18 

tea  chain  and  barrel  ..      ..8  0 

Bjksm  MMD  SBirmB  laoiniovoEKr.   _ 
Ban  with  bow-lalchea,  atper  lodi  In 

leacth     ..       ..       ..       ..      ..   0  ]| 

Wroa«bt  iraa  locklnf  ban,  4  ftct 

kH^  !nrhidiBg  plates  and  screws, 

vflCn  ■*•  •«•  p*«  •••  •••      V     V 

If  atrira  or  vndar  4  ftet,  add  or 

.......      perlbot  0  a 


Plain  brass  knobs  and  roses,  68.  Sd.  to 
Ornamental  ditto  ..      ...  In  to 

Bniss  flash  rings  ..      ..  ad.  to 

Small  brass  roUars        .. 
Largedltlo..      ..      ..      ..9d.to 

Brass  case  latches  snd  knobs ..      .. 

Iron  thnmb>screws       —      m»      —• 
Brass  ditto  ...      ..      «M      M.      .. 

Iron  flush  Ufts      ....«».. 

Stabs  and  plates  ........ 

Shatter  turns       ...      m      ..      .. 

Common  sash  flistaning,  and  scraws 

8d.to 
Spring  roDer  ditto        ..     Is.  ad.  to 
Cranked  ditto  for  casements  .. 
Espanlolette  bolts         ..      per  ibot 
Saati  centres        ...      ..  eacli,  ad.  to 

Shatter  aqaaroa  or  shoes  and  icrews, 

each         •••      .M      « 
Best  flax  sash  line 
Patent  line 
Gribbon's  flxlngs 
Gribbon*s  fixings,  brass 
Fixing        .......... 

Sash  weights,  lead       ..        per  Ibu 
Sash  weighta,  Iron        .. 
Smith's  patent  weather>tight 

ment  ihstenlngs         ..      .« 
Ditto  lUl  bars      ...... 


s.  d. 
0  a 


1 

1 
0 

1 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


a 

0 

a 

0 

a 

4 

a 

8 

8 

a 


1   0 

a  0 

a  0 
4  a 

1   0 


per  yard 

..8d.to 

per  set 


n 


0 
0 
0 
8 
10 
8 
0 
0 

45 

94 


a 
H 

8 
0 
0 
0 

4 

li 

0 
0 


FATm  Win  Sash  Lin.   Per  yard. 

Iron.     Copper. 


Hnch 
f-bich 
Hnch 
f-bieh 
l<Jnch 


s.  d. 

0  8i 

0  8ft 

0  ^ 

0  5f 

0  7 


1.  d. 
0    4k 


0 
0 

1 
1 


a 
H 

0 

a 


Ixosr  BRAcnm,  filed,  tnehidlng  screws. 


9ft-lnch 

8-Inch 

4-lnch 

a-tnch 

a-inch 


s.d. 
0    4 

0  a 

0  a 

0    8 
0  10 


7-lnch 

8-lnch 

8-lnch 

KMnch 


pardos. 


n 


ScxDanSi 
Mahogany  knobs,  l-lneh. 
Ditto,  1}-Inch     ..      .. 

Ditto,  Ift-lnch     ..      .. 

Ditto,  if-bBch     M      MM 

Ditto,  8-tuch 

Ditto,  SHnoh     ..      .. 

Brass  closet  knobs  snd  turn  baekles 
Bnusbmtons    ........ 

Cabin  hooks       ..      m.      .. 
Japanned  hat  pins      ...... 

Brass  ditto         ....... 

Tinned  meat>hooks     ...... 

Smnli  brass  draweMundlos         .. 
Middle  dze  ditto         ..      ..      .. 

Large  sixe  ditto  ........ 

Dutch  rings       ...««..• 


ad. 
1  0 
1   8 

1  a 

1   8 


ad. 

0  10 

8 


1 
1 
8 

S 

s 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


a 

0 
8 

a 
a 

3 
0 

4 
8 

4 

a 

0 
0 

a 
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I>B.    ABMOTT'B    VKXnLATOrO    CHOCnET 
VALVBa. 

l8t  size  Snd 

UbySIn.  16b79 

8.d.  ad. 

Plain  iron        «.      ^      ...  5  6  8  6 

Ditto  bronxed  and  leathered   6  9  9  6 

JaiMUined,  wblle,  and  gold   9  6  14  0 

Ditto  witb  treUla  work     ...  U  0  28  0 

firaas  front      ..      ...      ».  15  6  SS  o 

Ditto  with  treUlairork     ^U   0  80  0 

Vertical  valTea,  platai        ...    6  6  — 

Ditto  broiuEod  and  leatherad  7  6  — 


8£CXi  8.— THB  Px.mB(ES  AID  WMlfKBi 

6UB-8tCT.  A.— Tbx  Pluxbo. 

146L  The  work  of  the  plumber  oonsiata  in 
laying  lead  flats  and  gutters,  and  In  potting 
the  lead  on  hlpa,  or  whereTer  it  may  be 
wanted  on  the  roo£  He  also  flxea  the 
qwtttlng,  whether  of  Iron,  shic,  or  lead; 
and.  In  Itict,  arranges  tfft  the  aervloe  of  the 
water,  both  inside  and  outside.  There  Is 
eonalderable  art  xvqulred  in  some  of  Us 
^oik,  as,  for  instance,  hi  the  serrioe  of 
baths  and  water-closets;  bat,  generally 
•peakhig,  the  art  of  soldering  mbH  com- 
prises nearly  the  whole  of  the  duties  of 
the  Jonmeytnan,  the  master  requiring  in 
addition  suflldcnt  knowledge  of  hydran- 
UoB,  Ibr  the  proper  construction  and  fixing 
of  pumps,  syphons,  Ac  Tills,  however, 
is  not  always  veiy  easily  learat,  as  there 
are  many  sltoatlona  in  which  the  work 
munt  be  done,  and  yet  where  it  is  Teiy 
awkwardly  placed.  In  no  department  of 
building  is  there  more  roguery  than  in 
plumbing;  for,  in  the  first  i^ace,  it  is 
diiefly  out  of  sight;  and,  in  the  second, 
bod  work  does  not  betray  itself  Ibr  some 
yean,  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  few  pounds 
are,  therefore,  well  bestowed  upon  an 
honest  tradesman,  if  he  can  be  found; 
and  the  estimate  of  such  a  man  should 
not  be  lightly  rejected  in  favour  of  another, 
though  a  Siimewhat  cheaper,  competitor, 
who  is  ready  to  do  the  woric  at  m  lower 
ratft. 

147.  The  tools  of  the  plumber  are  fow. 
Tlie  chict  being— 1st,  a  heavy  iron  hammer^ 
with  a  short  handle;  Snd,  wooden  fnaUett, 
of  different  sizes;  8rd,  the  dresting  and 
Hatting  toolt  made  of  beech-wood,  18  Inches 
long  and  H  inches  square,  smooth  and 
aquaro  on  one  side  and  rounded  on  the 
other;  of  this  one  end  is  tapered,  turned 
np,  and  rounded,  to  form  a  handle  foe  the 
workman;  4ili,  JacM  and  trying  jikmu,  for 
Itlanlog  the  edgca  of  the  sheet-lead;  5tti, 
a  cfioti'-fine;  6th,  ehiteh,  gougu,  and  cutting 
IMtts;  7tti,  JHei  and  ra$pa;  8th,  Moldtring 
and  healing  tro/iA,  /oc/Ars,  and  p<4»  for 


melting  the  solder;  9tli,  rnlei,  with  a  steel 
leg;  10th,  needu  amd  wetgkttt  and,  llth, 
powdered  rtBiniahvot 

14&  SoLDSBoro  la  managed  by  scrapinc 
the  lead  to  a  dean  new  aurfaoe,  ftee  from 
oslde,  and  then,  after  sprinkling  a  little 
powdered  resin  on,  the  melted  solder  la 
appUed,  which  readily  unites  to  the  bright 
surfisoe  of  the  lead.  Tbln  may  bo  done  oa 
Uie  large  scale  by  nshig  the  aolder  in  a 
hulle,  or,  in  leaset  quantities,  by  means  of 
the  soldering-iron. 

149.  6axBT-LSA»  18  ULXD  as  foUows:— Jll 
the  first  place,  a  level  aurfiu»  should  be 
prapared,  not  more  than  aix  foot  wide  and 
90  foet  long.  IC  therefore,  the  whole  is  more 
than  this,  roOs  of  wood  should  be  iutrodnced 
in  the  width,  and  a  clr^  in  the  length.  The 
reaaon  for  this  is,  that  if  lead  is  laid  dowa 
in  Uurger  sheets  than  tiiia,  and  confined  at 
the  edges  or  aldea,  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction by  heat  and  cold  will  cause  it  to 
crock  and  break.  But  hi  flata  of  this  size  it 
is  found,  that  the  confinement  is  not  such 
aa  to  cause  this  amount  of  mlscbJeC  The 
roll  is  a  piece  of  wood,  about  two  inches 
square,  fixed  to  the  floor,  and  having  its 
upper  edgea  rounded  off;  over  this  the  lead 
is  laid  double,  each  sheet  passing  completely 
over  it;  the  lap  betaig  thus  suflUdont  to 
exdude  the  water.  Xo  flistening  to  the 
lead  is  required,  as  Its  nature  is  such  as  to 
adapt  itself  by  the  aid  of  the  dreasing  tool  to 
any  surthoe.  "When  the  roO  is  not  adopted 
the  lead  is  Joined  by  eeam^  in  which  the  two 
edges  are  turned  up,  and  then  over  one 
another  (aa  is  doneina  brown  paper  parcel)  ; 
after  which  they  are  dressed  down  doae  to 
the  flat.  Soldering  the  Jointt  aboald  never 
be  attempted.  There  ahould  always  bo  m 
alii^t  fldl  In  lead  flats,  fkom  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  ono-dghth  per  foot  bdng  sufildent. 
The  drip  is  formed  by  making  a  shght  step 
in  the  floor,  and  dressing  the  lead  double 
over  it,  taking  care  to  lay  the  lower  flat  of 
lead  first  Bound  the  edgra  of  flats,  and 
aometimes  even  in  gutters,  pieces  of  milled 
lead  are  generally  flxed,  running  up  tlie 
wall  to  the  extent  ofaeven  or  dght  faidiesi 
and  called  JUuhinge.  The  upper  edge  la 
passed  Into  a  Joint  of  the  brickwork  or  stone, 
and  the  lower  one  laps  over  the  lead  flat.  Jf 
there  is  no  Joint,  as  in  the  case  of  cement,  it 
is  flistened  up  with  wall-hooica.  The  weight 
per  foot  of  lead  for  the  flats  is  flrom  seven 
to  nine  pounds,  and  of  flashings  about  four 
pounds  per  foot 

150.  Lkao  Piprs  are  fixed  in  houaea  dthcr 
for  cnro'hig  off  water  or  **soil,*'  or  for 
introdudng  the  former  fluid  to  the  use  of 
the  house.  For  these  purposes  pipes  of 
various  Ulnmetcrs  are  soldered  together, 
arid  they  oilen  have  oocks  attached,  aa  well 
ospumpsi 
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.,  or  they  wfU  ^To  way  to 
pntmxre  wblch  is  appUed,  aad 
in  a  -^trr  diaacreeable  maniicx. 
is.  JcBoingB  bas  iHTeatad  a  Tnletj  (tf 
ska,  with  Indla-mbber 
whieh  answer  the  object  for 
prere  dorigned,  and  shottld  be 
in  aU  eiaea  of  this  kind  of  waier 
Bythla  naethod  of  laying  on  water 
tboe  it  also  a  great  waste  with  the  ordinaiy 
■odaof  acting  on  the  cocks  ImmodiAtely  bj 
the  desst  handle;  and  to  meet  this  dtffl- 
caUr  Xr.  Jcnninga  liaa  invented  a  "  Water- 
,*'  which  is,  in  ftct,  only  a 
hoMfng  Jost  Okoo^  for  one 
of  the  doaet,  and  glTing  no  more 
than  this  ontll  the  handle  has  been  released. 
The  anangonent  is  yery  simple,  consisting 
is  a  cMem  on  tiie  same  ]u1nciplo  as  that 
rtkowa  injig.  4S,  bat  so  small  as  to  hold  only 
ooe  gallon,  or  a  gallon  and  a  lialf ;  and  this 
qaaotity  is  dlactaarg«d  in  the  usual  way,  by 
the  lifting  of  tlw  TatTe,  which  has  an  arm 
pnfaetlng  ftom  it  upwards,  and  so  phused  as 
tokaep  the  ball-cock  ftom  descending,  and 
thneby  luting  in  more  water,  nntU  the 
-vilTe  Is  allowed  to  retain  to  its  proper  seat 
la,  afto*  the  doeet  handle  has  been 
The  price,  complete,  is  858.  Self- 
aeriag  doeets  are  also  used  In  many  sitoa- 
tions,  snch  aa  railways,  prisons,  Ac ;  bat 
they  are  scarcely  adapted  (br  private 
and  their  mode  of  action  need  not 
The  valve  is  opened  dther 
ky  the  actioa  of  the  door  or  by  the  proasiire 
ef  the  seat;  this  liberates  a  certain  qnan- 
ti^  of  water,  which  Is  held  ready  for  dcacent 
the  weli^t  is  taken  oft  They  are, 
more  liable  to  get  ont  of  order 
than  the  onUnaiy  action,  oooaeqaently  are 
ot^eeted  to,  exc^t  for  the  above  parposes. 

iSL  Baxbs  an  fixed  in  most  good  houses 
of  the  present  day,  and  are  either  supplied 
with  hot  and  oold  water  from  an  spparatos 
of  their  own,  or  dse  from  a  boiler  and 
cistern  used  for  other  poiposes.  The  bath 
tfiKif  is  elthM-  of  tin,  galvanized  iron,  copper, 
or  maitde,— 4>r  sometimes  of  slate,  oi  of 
oomposltfawa,  or  of  earthenware,  which  are 
now  nqpidly  coming  into  ns&  The  price 
of  these  varies  greatly,  from  the  galvanized 
iron— oosthigaboot  90S.— to  the  marble  bath, 
which  may  be  cakulfttwl  at  Is.  ed.  per  foot 
saper.  (veined  mart)Ie  being  stmost  always 
aaed),  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  laying  In 
cement.  The  composition  bath  is  a  veiy 
dean  and  nseftd  material,  snd  superior  to 
martde^  it  Iwing  five  ftx»n  aU  danger  of 
breakage.  Its  cost  is  about  JM  or  X5,  accord- 
ing to  Um  distance  ttuia  the  seat  of  manu- 
tKture.  The  best  and  ctieapest  mode  of 
supplying  these  baths,  when  often  wanted 
to  be  need  with  hot  water,  is  to  attach  a 
boUer  to  the  back  of  the 


kitdien  fire;  this  eommnnleates  wlih  a 
topfier  dstem  placed  above  the  level  of 
the  bath  by  means  of  two  pipes,  one  of 
which  opens  into  the  top  and  the  other  into 
the  bottom  of  both  tlie  boiler  and  the  dstem. 
Fiom  the  constant  interohange  of  particles 
which  takes  pbioe  in  water  snbmltted  to 
the  action  of  heat.  It  ibUows  that  there 
is  a  contlnaal  stream  of  hot  water  ascend- 
ing through  one  pipe,  and  cold  descending 
throogh  the  other;  and  in  this  way  the 
water  in  the  dstern,  if  favourably  plaoed, 
may  be  made  to  boll  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
ibet  ih>m  the  kitchen  fire;  and,  of  course, 
this  is  snffldent  to  supply  any  bath  with 
its  hot  water.  But  there  is  one  otijectloii, 
in  point  of  economy^  where  coals  are  dear. 
This  oontinoal  supply  of  hot  water  at  a 
distsnoe  necessarily  tskes  off  a  great 
quantity  of  calorie  from  the  fire,  vrhich 
most  therefore  be  kept  larger  by  means  of 
more  coals  than  If  wanted  for  no  other 
porpoee  than  cooking.  Consequently,  when 
a  bath  is  only  occasionally  required,  and 
yet  the  hot  water  is  always  kept  ready,  it  Is 
a  veiy  expensive  mode  of  supplying  this 
hixnry  of  lift;  and  it  is  cheaper  in  snch  s 
case  to  have  a  small  copper  and  flue 
expreosly  fbr  heating  the  water.  Here, 
again,  however,  there  is  often  great 
difficulty  in  finding  room  np-stalrs  for 
the  purpose;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  believe 
the  boiler  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire 
is  in  most  houses  the  best  method  oi 
fbrnisbing  the  bath  with  warm  water. 
Besides  which,  the  constant  supply  <h 
hot  water  hss  now  become  almost  a 
neoessaiy  in  all  well-regnlated  families, 
whose  wants  in  this  respect  therefore 
demand  a  daily  and  liberal  allowance,  and 
not  a  scanty  and  occasional  one.  The 
copper  dstem  should  have  a  steam  pipe 
opening  into  the  outer  air,  to  prevent  it 
throwing  its  stesm  into  the  house,  and 
thus  causing  an  accumulation  of  damp, 
and  it  ahonld  be  supplied  with  water  from 
a  larger  cistern  by  mesns  of  a  ball-cock. 
The  cold  water  for  the  bath  is  laid  on  from 
the  ordlnsry  dstem  by  a  pipe,  in  whidiisa 
cock  easily  reached  fkom  the  bath,  as  also 
should  be  the  case  with  the  hot-water  pipe ; 
and  the  waste  wator  shonld  be  carried  off 
by  a  waste-pipe  fixed  beneath  the  bath,  all 
however  connected  with  it  hy  one  com- 
mon opening.  It  is  obvious,  that  nnleas 
the  cock  in  tiie  waste^lpe  is  dosed  the 
bath  will  not  fill,  however  the  water  may 
be  laid  on;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  turned  the 
hot  and  cold  water  have  no  means  of 
escape,  but  must  enter  and  fill  the  bath. 
There  are  several  other  modee  of  heathig 
water  for  baths,  as,  for  instance,  by  meaiis 
of  a  copper  cistera,  in  the  shape  of  a  saddle, 
fixed  over  the  fire  of-an  ordinary  room. 
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diet  twain  oommatilcatat  at  the  bottom 
with  a  aoa-pipe,  which  carriee  Ha  oontenta 
downwards  towRrda  the  dnrin  by  the  ftmse 
of  gravltj,  aided  by  tho  deioent  of  a  flush 
of  water  ttata  a  dstern  or  pipe  abore. 
Thus  (hr,  all  la  ahnplc,  and  admits  of  no 
Ttuiety.  exoeptbig  aa  to  tho  mode  of  laying 
on  the  water,  and  as  to  the  way  in  Which  It 
aball  bo  InsUntaneously  released.   But,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  gaseous  oontents  of 
the  s(ril-plpe  ascending,  and  thus  proTtng 
ofltenriTo  to  the  nasal  organs,  as  wtil  as 
li^urlons  to  the  health,  a  valve  must  be 
omstrneted  in  some  firnn  or  other  at  the 
highest  part  of  the  tube  or  soIl*pipe,  and  It 
Is  here  that  doaets  vaiy  so  mucjh.  There 
are,   however,  three  leading  variations, 
which  msy  be  enumerated  as  the  pan- 
dceet,  the  syphon-cloeet,  and  the  india- 
rubber  valve;  of  which  last,  again,  there 
are  aevend  fi>rma.   In  the  flrrt  of  these,  the 
basin  Cfkf'  42  a^  Is  set  in  an  Iron  container 
f  el>,  which  la  large  enough  to  receive  a 
pan  of  metal  (bX   When  not  pnDed  by  the 
handle,  this  pan  is  kept  in  a  level  poaltton 
by  a  balance  weight  outalde  attached  to  the 
fever  (c) :  but  on  pulling  the  handle  It  is 
depressed  into  the  position  shown  In  the 
flgnrew   Hiis  change  allows  the  contents  to 
eacape  into  («)  a  trap,  called  the  D  tmp, 
rtmilar  in  its  principle  to  the  ordJnazy 
syphon.    At  the  same  moment  that  the 
pan  (6)  is  depressed,  a  wire  attached  to  the 
same  handle  opens  the  water-cook,  and 
a  gush  of  water  takes  place  into  the  pan, 
washing  it  out,  and  also  the  bssln  (a) 
and  the  container  (dT),  with  the  D  trap  (fy 
find  the  soil-pipe  (/).   Thus  nothing  can 
he  more  effective,  and  the  only  objection 
Is  the  expense;  fbr,  aa  the  iron  container 
and  the  copper  basin,  aa  well  aa  the  D  trap, 
are  all  rather  costly,  and  as  thdr  place  is 
pnppUed  in  the  Byphon-cloeet  by  a  single 
pipe  co^ng  only  8s.  Od.  to  A«.,  they  add 
(Vom  £S  to  jes  to  the  prime  cost    The 
pyphon-doflot  (/Iff.  44)  is  merely  a  pan  of 
earthenware,    connected    above   with   a 
water-pipe,  as  in  >l(r.  49,  which  Is  opened 
and  dosod  in  the  same  way,  or  may  he 
V  deslrsd.    Below,  however,  the  soil  Is 
directly  carried  into  a  glazed  earthenware 
syphon  Cms  ^  44,  a  6^;  consequently, 
this    doeet    is    only    guarded    by    the 
pyphon  valve,   in  which,  however,  the 
water  standing  always  at  the  levd  (a  bX 
does  not  permit  the  gas  to  descend  and  then 
ascend  from  the  soil-pipe  round  tho  bend  (cX 
This  is  eflRBctnal,  no  doubt,  in  all  ordmary 
cases ;  and  as  a  raive  for  gaseous  matter  It 
Is  Just  half  as  effective  as  the  pan  doset, 
which  has  tieo  water  valves;  bat  It  requires 
a  prcat  flush  of  water  at  high  pressure  to 
carry  the  soil  well  out  of  tho  syphon  bend, 
Without  which  it  is  slways  giving  out 


disagreeablo  odours.  It  is  sufficiently  dean 
and  whdosomc  for  any  dosct  having  an 
access  (torn  the  external  air,  but  for  thoao 
opening  on  to  lobbies,  it  is  scarcely  luiaptod, 
for  the  reason  stated  above.  In  almost  nil 
cases  where  I  have  known  It  used  thero 
was  an  accumulation  in  tlie  bend,  and  some 
odour  as  a  oonseqnence  oflt;  whilst  in  tho 
pan-doeet  the  same  collection  takes  pfaice, 
but  this  is  cot  off  fh>m  the  rooms  and 
passages  by  means  of  the  basin  valve, 
whidi  is  filled  virlth  ekan  water  after  tho 
trap  Is  emptied  of  its  contents,  as  well  as 
the  basin  ItsdC  Eveiy  one  who  has  tried 
the  two  vrtll,  I  am  confident,  prefor  tlie 
double  security.  With  regard  to  the  India* 
mbber  valves,  those  made  and  sold  by 
Jennings,  of  Charlotee-stroet,  BIaekftlar*a- 
road,  and  Botten,  of  ClertLenweU,  are  tho 
best  I  have  aeen.  Jennhigs*  indisprubber 
doset  consisti  of  an  ordlniuy  baain  ooa- 
nected  with  the  son-irfpe  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  elastic  tube,  which  Is  securely 
wired  to  l)oth.  This  elastic  portion,  when 
not  compressed,  allows  the  contents  to  pass 
downwards,  but  onUnarily  its  sides  are 
Iffossed  together  by  two  brass  aims,  capable 
of  bdng  pulled  asunder  by  the  handle, 
which,  as  in  the  usual  way,  works  the 
water-ooek.  Botten*s  doset  hi  much  more 
complicated.  It  oomists  of  a  pan  com* 
munioatlng  below  with  an  Indh^rubber 
valve,  whidi  ia  inflated  with  air  flom 
the  regulator.  The  regulator  Is,  in  fkct,  a 
pair  of  bellows.  I  have  never  seen  this 
doset  taken  to  pieces;  but  I  have  seen  it  in 
action,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  do  its  duty 
effectlvdy.  Nevertheless,  I  have  a  Aar  of 
aU  vegetable  substances  when  submitted 
to  the  action  c^  water,  and  I  cannot  place 
that  confidence  in  the  histlng  qualities  of 
Indian-rubber  which  it  ought  to  be  able  to 
sustain  if  it  is  to  be  long  submitted  to  Its 
aotioa  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  I 
adhere  to  the  pan  as  the  best;  next  to 
which  I  ahould  place  the  ordhiaiy  ayphoo- 
doset  in  glased  ware,  though  I  should 
have  no  confidence  in  this  unless  there  is 
a  good  head  of  water,  and  plenty  of  It. 
Over  and  above  the  difference  in  the  ooat 
of  the  doaet  itseli;  the  expense  will  mainly 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  dstern  and  tho 
length  of  the  soil  and  snpply-pipea.  Where 
dsUy  pumping  can  be  convenient^  redmoed 
upon,  a  small  dstern  will  answer  every 
purpose,  or  supposing  that  water  is  dally 
laid  on,  as  in  large  towns.  But,  In  many 
cases,  this  is  not  practicable,  and  therefore 
a  dstern  must  be  supplied  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  house,  and  this  should  always 
be  considered  in  the  estimate.  In  those 
towns  where  water  is  constantly  laid  on  at 
high  prcssiuo,  cisterns  arc  not  requlr<>d; 
but  the  cocks  must  be  ccmstructcd  In  a  rery 
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sod  ooouaaoleatfiig  with  a  dstera  by  two 
pipes;  and  ttiia  If  not  tuaKAy  bo  «xu»vag«nt 
a  metliod  of  beating  ttie  water  as  the  one 
already  deeerthed,  bat  It  i»  not  eo  quickly 
heated,  nor  Is  it  ao  effectnal.  Gas  is  also 
now  Tery  oommonly  osed  as  a  means  of 
heating  water  fbr  baths,  and,  I  believe, 
retf  oonvenieatly  and  eoooomloaUy.  It 
is  asserted  t^  Mr.  DeMas,  of  14S,  Begent^ 
street,  that  he  can  raise  4S  gsUons  of  water 
In  a  bath  flrom  50  to  96  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
In  dz  minntea,  with  a  ocnsamptkm  of  less 
than  80  feet  of  gas,  oostlng  about  9d. ;  and, 
if  this  Is  tme,  It  Is  snperior  to  all  other 
methods.  The  ocdinaiy  gaa-bath  takes  SS 
mlnntes  to  heat,  and  the  oonsomption  of 
gas  Is  about  the  same. 


IM.  Oas  TTTTiMas  are  generally  adapted 
by  a  tradesman  especially  devoted  to  that 
kind  of  work;  bat  as,  In  princdi^  they 
exactly  resemble  other  brsnches  of  plnml>- 
ins,  th^  are  Indoded  here  in  the  scale  oc 
prlooa.  In  the  list  glTen  bdow,  the  pifcea 
of  a  nombor  of  plumber's  artldos  are  quoted, 
oaleulated  as  they  are  sold,  unflzed.  The 
otaarge  of  fixing,  theretbre,  most  in  all 
oases  be  added;  and  thlsltem In plnmber'a 
work  Is  aeeensafily  a  heavy  one,  Inasmndi 
ss  there  is  always  a  good  deal  of  nice  fitting 
required.  AU  that  here  can  be  done  la 
to  give  the  price  per  day  of  joainmrmea 
at  6iLed.  and  lahoarers  at  4Sh  in  London, 
which,  as  nsoal,  is  above  that  of  tba 
ooontiy. 


LEST  OF  FBICBS  OF  JlBTICLIB  UBSD  BT  THI  FLUXBBB  AND  OAB-FnTBB. 


a.  d. 
Mined  or  oast  lead  in  sheet,  per  ewt  W  0 
Ditto  cut  to  dimensions     .^      „      SI  0 
Ditto  and  ho^g  in  gutters  or  flats     M  6 
Ditto  ditto  in  hips  or  ridges        „      84  0 
Ditto  in  step  or  other  flashings  »      MO 
DiUo  and  laying  gutters,  hlpe  and 
flashings,  all  included  with  solder, 
wall-hooks,  nails,  Ac     ...percwt  8S   0 
Window  lead    .......      h      89  0 

Allow  for  old  lead  In  exchange,  4  lb. 

per  cwt  to  be  deducted  for  waste     5  0 
Block-tin         ^      ^      ...     per  lb.  1  « 
Solder,  I  tbi  and  I  lead      «.        »      1  0 
Lead-headed  nails     ...      ...       each  0  1 

Large  ditto       .........  ,i   0  a 

Wall-hooks  and  hokUksta  ...  »   0  U 

Clout  nails        ~.      ..>       perhund.  0  8 
CSoals        w      «.      M.         percwt.  1  8 

Dba.'wsLbasPifb.  Without  fixing. 
Per  foot 
Common.      Middling.     Strong; 
a.  d. 
.     0  M    «. 
.     0  H    ^ 
.     1  1*    .. 


|4nch 

l<4nch 

IHnch 

IHnch 

ll-ineh 

f-inch 


a.  d. 

•  4J 

0  7 

0  10 

1  0» 
1  4» 
1  8 
9  0 
9  0 


1  8  •. 

1  9  ». 

9  1  «. 

9  41  ... 

8  0  «• 


»,  d. 

0  61 
OlOi 

1  4 

1  r 

9  0 

9  4 

9  9 

8  8 


JODITS, 

Indndittg  labour,  flxhig  the  pipe,  solder, 

andflre.  s.  d. 

Hnch  (to  water-pipes)   ^  each  9  6 

|-inch               „               M*  «,       9 

1-Inch              It              M*  ,1      8 

l|-lnch              n              «.  w      • 

ll-lnch              (t               M.  II       8 

2-inch             ft             M*  w      ^ 

9|-indt             M             M.  M      4 


tt 


9 
0 
8 
9 
8 
0 


JoixiB  (omtfeiMd). 


8-Inch  (to  socket-pipes)  «. 
Scinch 

4-inch 
4-inch 

6-inoh 


If 


H 
If 


II 
•I 


1.  d. 

4  0 

4  8 

4  6 

4  t 

5  e 


If-lnch 

9-inch 
Scinch 

6-lnch 
8i-inch 

4-taich 
4i-hich 

6-inch 


M.     each 


tf 
II 
II 


II 


s.d. 
0  5 
0  6 
0  T 
0   8 

0  10 

1  I 
1  8 
1    6 


Wtthxingi, 


s.d. 

1  8 

1  8 

9  0 

9  8 

9  8 

8  8 

4  8 


AiB  Traps, 
Lead  and  iron,  with  brass  grates  and  bel]& 

Lead.       Iron. 
8.d.         ad. 
».      M     each  16  — 

Ma  •••  «ft  3» 


9Hnch 
8-inch 

8i-hich 
4-lnch 

4i-inch 
6-inch 
6-inch 


II 
II 


II 


9 
8 
6 
6 
8 


0 
5 

8 
6 
0 
0 


1  8 

9  0 

9  8 

8  0 

4  0 

8  0 


Coma  Watsb  Ball  asd  Bon. 

4f-indi  for  i-ljuh  code ......... 

6i-lnch  „  l-lnch  ditto ...      ...      — 

e^-lnch  „  f-lnch  ditto  .M 
7.iiich  „  1-inch  ditto  M. 
Siark's   oock  and  ball  for  supply 

cistern,  ^-Inch  ...  m.  —  — 
Patent  bar  oock  and  boss  ..  ... 
Stop-oock  with  nut  and  swivel  Ibr 

ditto       •..»•««.- 


s.d. 
9  0 
9    8 

8  0 
4   0 


8 

8 


8 
9 


8   8 


LT8T  or  PLUHBEB'S  FBICE& 


€5 


SOCKSX, 

iUcr-WATBB,  AXD  FUKXRL  PinSL 

Lead. 

OnlyuilMd 

Wromriit 
Iron. 

Wdi^iperJbotsapL  6Itk 

7lbi            SttX 

HetaL 

a.d. 

ad.         ad. 

a.d. 

■.d. 

3Miidb,perfboCnittl  6 

19          SO... 

•M 

0   7 

... 

...       0   6 

l|-ineli 

ditto 

1    T 

110          S    S       .. 

■M 

0   9 

^, 

...       0    7 

a^xich 

ditto 

1  10 

S   S          S   6       ... 

«•• 

OU 

•^    ^ 

^      0   8 

Sl-tnch 

ditto 

S    0 

9    5          9    9.. 

••• 

1    8 

... 

.-       0   9 

4-liieh 

ditto 

s  s 

9    9          8    0       ... 

M« 

1    6 

.W 

...       0  10 

4-liKh 

ditto 

2    6 

SO          8    8.. 

•M 

1    9 

..• 

.»       10 

s-toeh 

ditto 

S    0 

8    6          8    9       ... 

••■ 

9   9 

M. 

11 

^Ineh 

ditto 

S    6 

4    0          4    9       ... 

••• 

... 

..• 

.-       18 

••inch 

ditto 

4    0 

4   6          6   0       ... 

■•• 

.m. 

... 

...       16 

Square  Imda  to  nin-water  pipe,  16a  to  901.    Clrcalaardltto,  SOs.  to  30b. 
Iron  rain-water  pipes  and  gutters,  see  pages.  18  and  la 


Wachers  and  wastca  or  plogB   m. 
Ditto  wftti  not  and  union  ». 

Talvee,  long  spindles       ...       «. 
IHttix  short  a]rindlea        ...      — 
IMiiii«  ferrules      ........ 

Tnlco  Joints  lor  lead  pipea        » 
Boiler  screws  ........ 

Ditto  witli  two  fly  ttots    ... 

For  alato  or  stone  dstema:— 
Serewa,  with  nuts  and  unions  ... 
Washer  and  wastes  ditto  ... 

Spindle  Tslres  ditto         ...       ... 

CodLS  ditto    ...      M      ..      ^ 


BXAfli  WOBK. 

i-tn.     l-in.  l-ln 

ad.      ad.  ad. 

-.       18       16  9    6 

^      18       18  8    6 


0  10 

1  6 
I  8 
1    6 

8.  8 

8    6 

4   6 


1  6 

I  8 

9  8 

1  8 

9  4 


9  9 

9  8 

8  9 

9  6 

8  8 


4  6  6  0 

8  8  7  9 

8  8  7  0 

»  6  10  6 


IHn. 
ad. 
8  6 
8  6 
8  6 
8  0 
8  0 
4  6 
8  9 
4    8 


li-ln. 
ad. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
5 
6 


0 
0 
6 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


9-tal. 
ad. 
6  6 

6  6 

6  6 

12  9 

9  0 


Bail,  Bibb,  Asn>  Stop  CocKa 

l-in.     Hn.      f-in*      Hn.  l-in.     ij-fn. 

ad.      ad.      ad.       ad.  ad.      ad. 

Coaunon  square  way       ...      «.      ..      20      23      29      86  66      96 

Screw  ffeiTUle  ditto  ...       ...       ...       ...       26       29      40       46  80     110 

Ditto  round  way     ...       ..       ...       ...       86       48       88       69  II    0     18    0 

Ditto  with  screw  bottom  ...       ...       ...       40       49       50       76  12    6206 

Baofie  boiler  cocks  ...       «.       .«.       ...       89       46       50       60  86        — 

Laaibert's  patent     ...       ...       ...       ...       99      89       46       56  90     16   6 

Ditto,  with  T-liey    ».       ...       ...       ...       89       46       50       66  110S00 

Ditto  9df4Mtang  Ubb  and  stop  ...       »      50      56      66      79  10   0126 

Esfew  bosses  or  bottoms,  add    ...       ...       06      06      08      09  16       20 

CMme's  patent         .......       •.2986485679        — 

Ditto  round  head     ..       ...       ...       ...      2   8      2 10      8   4      4   0  7   0        — 

Jennings' indla-rubbcar  tubo      ^      ^        —        88        —        49  80     15   0 

lar^  cocks,  per  U)L          ......«—         ~.         ~         —  _20 

IHn-     9-in.  2i-in.     3-tn. 

CoadBun  sqinare  way  oo<fta  ».«.«.«.».      11  6800  ~         -. 

Dittoronndway           .............        230500  ~         — 

Stuleecc*dl8         ...        ...       >.       «.       ..       ...       ...       400     52    6600630 

Lambert's  patent  stop.  In  boa       .•...•»      —      15   6220  —         — 
Ditto  station  valve       ...       ...       »,       ...       ....«       276300400500 

Lambert*s  l|-hu^  both -valve  cocks,  in  iron     ......       17   6        —  —         — 

Ditto  waste         .»       .«      .m      .«       .m      m.      ...      26  6       ~>  —         «• 

Qun-metal  nut  and  swivel  Ibr  hoae         ...      ...      ...        5  6      7  9  9  0     U  0 

Latge  guMDuatal  8111100  oockii  4  to  IS-Jncb,  por  Inch  diameter,  9IJ. 

F 
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PUMMb 

Si-Joch.  8-lnah.  Sl-lnch. 

Cmnroon  hooie  pamp  oomplota         «.      m.      llOO  SOO  2100 

PatauttHttM  barrel  lift  pump  OQ  plank        ^      5  10  0  6  10  0  7  10  0 

JTorao  iMd  pomp      «.       »       ^       .^       ^       SISO  8150  4  10   0 


X  I.  d. 


10 
15 
10 
15 

« 

9 

10 


IS    6 


Pnnqw  Ar  deep  weUa,  exclusive  of 
irunwork   „.      «      a^lnch   ...  8 
Ditto         ditto         3-Iiich   ^  4 
Ditto         ditto        8i-iiicb    ...  8 

_    Ditto         ditto  4-iuch   ...  6 

Bucket  and  nicker,  leatbered— 

Scinch   M.  0 
Ditto         dUto         8-lnch   ...  0 
Ditto         ditto        SA-tncli   ...  0 
Ditto         ditto  4-lneli    ...  o 

Pump  roda  for  hydnmlic  purape  in 
10  ftet  lengtlia,  witk  Juiuts  and 
Iwaas  coupUugs         „.       per  foot  0   1   0 
Cast-iron  ftame,  with  a  5>foot  fly- 
wtaeelf  brass  bearings,  and  coup- 
lings, for  single  or  double  barrels, 
at  great  deptbs       ......  SO  0  0 

Caniages  and  leven  on 
a  plank  „.      ...  £3  15  0  to   4  4  0 


W^ATZE-CLOSKT  AVTJLSULTVa, 

Pan  doaet  with  queen's  ware  basin, 
dstem  TsJve,  ball  lever,  cnuiks, 
^tc,  complete,  except  a  trap,  and 

water  box .^  l  18   0 

Ditto  best  manufactore       ^      .„  a  6  o 
Ditto  with  spoon  or  shoe  valve, 
extra,  and  spring  board    ...      ...  0  18  0 

Bramah's  valve  closet  with  single 
stool,  cistern  valve,  q)ring  board. 
Brass  rod,  cranks,  &&,  complete  8  0  0 
Ditto  of  tlie  veiy  best  manufacture, 
ivoiy  sunk  handle,  «fcc.      ...      ...  8  lo  0 

Blue  printed  basin,  extra     ...       ...  0   5   0 

Dent's   indisr-rubbec  valve   water 
Closet     M.       .n       ...       .M       .M  8   8   0 

Ditto  urinal  basins,  ftom     ...      ..  0  17   0 

Lambert's  closet,  with  enamelled 

Iron  basin  and  tnq>  cumplote      «.  1   t  0 
Ditto  with  sunk  plate ...       ...      ...  1   8   8 

Ditto  with  sunk  plate  and  opal 
handle   ...       ...       ...       ...       .«  1   7   8 

Ditto  ditto  self-acting  -.       ...  1 18   0 

DiUo  self<acting,  with  air  vaisel  ...  8  13   0 
Marsden's  patent  watcr-doset,  vrlth 

rotary  trap     8   8  0 

Tylor's  elastic  valve  closet 2  H   0 

Jennings'  india-rubber  tube  closet    4*  8  0 

Ditto  second  quaUty ^  8 18   0 

Jennings'  earthenware  closet  traps  0  15  0 

Ditto  wlilte  ware  hislde       110 

Bldgway's  pottery-ware  ck>eet  basin 
with  syplwn  trap      ...       ...       ...  0  13   8 

Ditto  cabinet  closet     ...      ...      ...  3  13  o 

Ditto  uiiualf      ^      M.      M.      M.  0 10  0 


4-4nch* 

X  s.  iL 
8    0    0 

810    0 

XS.  d. 
18-in<di  queen's  ware  wash-hand 

basin,  wltii  plug  and  chain        ...  0  8  0 
Blue  and  white  ditto  ^      ».      ...0  8  0 

Botten's  closets ...       ^      ...       ...  4  hi   u 

Copper  tinned  baatais  ...      .» 

Ditto,  ikns  and  screws         ...      ..; 

BaU  levers,  with  brass  beariugs   ... 
Ditto,  extra  length     ...       per  inch 
Round  dstem  valves  ... 
Spobn  or  shoe  valve    ...      ^ 

Spring  valve      

Spring  board  and  spring      ..       ... 

Rod  and  sling  for  ditto        ^      .„  0 
Cnmks,  with  brass  bearing  ,„      ^  0 
Ttiree-quaTter-lnch  stool  cocks     ^  0 
Handles  and  pUtes  for  ditto         ...  0 
Half-inch  plated  urn  cock    ...      ...  0 

Copper  wirs       ...      ...        per  lb.  0 

White  closet  baahi     ...      ...      ...  0  8  6 

Blue  ditto  ...      ...      ...      ...  0 18  0 

Euamelled  iron  ditto  «.      ^      ...  0  18  o 

Ditto  with  fon,  add     ..080 

Ditto  with  lead  arm    ...      ...      ...  0  0  u 

Strong  lead  D  or  P  trap       .»      ...  0  15   o 
Ditto  service  box        ...       ...       ...  0   7   6 

Iron  syphon  or  S  trap  ...      ...  0  6  0 

New  tlnuing  old  basins        ».      ...  0  S  0 

Fans  to  old  basins      ».      ^      «.  0   8  6 


4 

1 

2 

0 

5 

0  10    0 
0  10     8 
0    7 

a 

1 

4 
4 
7 
1 


u 
9 
0 
8 
6 


0 
8 
0 
8 
0 
U 
» 


WBT  HETKB& 

S-llght  gas  meters     ...      ^      ...  8  8  0 

5-Ught      ditto          ...      ...      ...  8 10  0 

10-Ught       ditto           ...       ^       ...  8   5  0 

20-light       ditto           ...       ^       ...  4    7  0 

80-iigbt       ditto           ^        ^       ^6U  0 

Dkhub's  Dbt  Gas  ihsjxaa. 

8-llght  gas  meters     ...      ...      ...  8   8  0 

5-Ught       ditto           «.       ...       ...  8    8  0 

10-light       ditto  ^       ^       ..880 

90-Ught       ditto           ».       ...       ...  4   6  U 

30-ligbt       ditto           ...       ..       ...  8 17  0 

Gas  Stovxs.    (DeiHe's  make.) 
Cast-iron   (roasting,   bakhig,  boil- 
ing, and  steaming)    full  size    ...  28   0  0 
Ditto         ditto     smallest   ...  18   0  u 
Ditto         ditto     third  size  ...SOU 
Ditto         with  open  Are  also      9   0  u 
Wrought  Iron,  small ...      ...      ...   8  10  0 

Hall  stoves       ...      ».      XS 10  to   3  lu  u 

Gas  Baiii.    (Defile's.) 
Coppox  bath  to  heat  In  six 

minutes  ...      ».      «.      XS5  to  80  O  0 


^B^Ns%?S»-"(E»-*S»  "3t*4"  ^"  "S"  "S"  "S'  "S*  *S*  "S* 
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.  X  1.  d. 

boiler  .  ^  »  «  ..1500 
Dicto  ditto  to  beat  in  tfmlBatM^  9  0  0 
ntto  ditto  wtthlroobolier         «   7  0  0 

PbmSk  ov  Batob.  b7  Trior  and  Son, 

Warwtak-lana  X  a.  d. 

libit  eopperbatli,  auaxntSML  white 

marble  inilde,  oopper  pApea      ..   9  10  0 
Area  one-Inch  TtmDd-waj  batii 
oodE%  wfth  aocket  keysand  band- 
aome  leTen«  engnred  **tiol,'* 
^eold,'*aDd**waate"      ..      .^   8  S  0 
Booad  copper  diiamey  boiler,  to 

Iwld  90  gallona       .^      .^      ...5  0  0 
■tore  ind  band  to  anpport  boUer  4  10  0 1 
Wood  cuing,  with  mabogaay  top 
trbath         .^       ~.      ...      »   «10  0 

...   918  6 


97    1 
If  eaU  water  datera  rafoifad,  with 

,oock,add         ^      ^      ..   418 


JESl  18 


irtmaadlToa  bath,  dadnot  Jf  Ua. 


Bath  boated  tnm  back  of  Utebea 


chimney. 
Copper  bath,  aa  abore        ...      .. 
Three  way  oocka»  aa  beibre... 
Wrought  Iron  boiler  «       ...      «. 
1-Inch  tamed  and  braaed  copper 

ooll-pipe,  say  00  ftet 
80-gallon  tinned  iron  datem,  with 

amall  feed  eiateni  and  boll  oock 
Wood  caaing,  aa  before      ...      ... 

Leadpipee,A&        -...». 


£  B. 

9  10 

5  3 

6  10 


d. 
0 
0 
0 


..    8  10    0 


8   8 

4  10 
18   8 


If  cold  dafen  eztn,  add    ^ 


0 
0 
8 


48  14    8 
M.    4  18    8 


X0O11    0 


Copper  doidde  caaa  droolattaf 
boUer,  OD  toon  frame,  with  aah 
door  oompleta,  ttaUMd  Iron  bath, 
lapamed  white,  and  cooneOled 
with  boiler  by  Ineh  dreolating 
pipea,  and  pipe  to  cold  datem 

^      ^      ^      ^£9U  a 


WMoat,  Souk, 

AMD  i 

liitMFmam.  Ezda8hreofFlzbig>. 

9 
Inch. 

&  d. 

IndL 
&  d. 

InoL 
n  d. 

1 
IndL 

i.  d. 

inch, 
a.  d. 

Ineh. 
&  d. 

«.  d. 

Inrh. 
8.  d. 

4    K 

inch. 

9.  d. 

fltont  tto  pipe,  per  foot  .   .   . 

?atrac  wrocighl4ron  wdded) 
tnUM,  abort  pieces  underV 
Sfoet ) 

IMnfaiD4toU*eclangtha  . 

9    8 

110 

1    8 

OlOfr 

0    8 

0    8 

0    5 

0   4 

8    0 

9   0 

1    9 

1    8 

1   0 

0    9 

0    7 

0  8 

0   8 

1    8 

1    1 

0  10 

0    7 

0   5 

0    M 

tn 

;! 

0   8 

INito^vnnixed 

9    0 

1  a 

1    1 

0    9 

0    7 

0    8 

0   8 

Benda  and  apnng^  wrl,  each 
Bands  and  elbowk  cast     „ 
Ibas  equal,  and  dlmtnlaWiigi 

8    9 

9    8 

1    9 

1    0 

0  10 

0    8 

0    7 

0   81 

8   8 
8   9 

9    0 
9    8 

1    9 
9    0 

1    0 
1    8 

0  9 

1  1 

0    8 
0   » 

0    8 
0    7 

0    5 
0   8» 

U 

Ckoaaaa*  eqnal  ootleta 

4   9 

8  a 

8    0 

9    8 

1    9 

1    8 

1    8 

1    0 

1    0 

Ognaeeting   plaoe  or  toun 

8   8 

8    8 

9    0 

1    8 

1    9 

on 

0   9 

0   8 

0   7 

Otaainlaliing  aockcta  or  ni|>- 
plea,  caps  or  pinga,    and 
Wsagannnta  .   .   .  each) 

1   8 

0    9 

0   8 

0    6 

0   5 

0    4» 

0   4i 

0   4 

0   4 

Plain  oodcaCa .....,, 

1    0 

0    8 

0    7 

0   5 

0   4 

0   8 

0    8 

0   9) 

0   91 

ban  cocka  aerewed  to  fit  m 

18   0 

U    0 

8    8 

5    0 

8   9 

8   0 

9    8 

9    8 

9    8 

Otto  with  braaaplng«  .   „ 

98    0 

18    8 

18    8 

7    8 

5   8 

4   8 

8   9 

a  9 

8    » 

FMBCOCa     >.•...,, 

9    0 

1    9 

1    8 

1    4 

1   9 

1    0 

0  10 

0  10 

0  10 

OMonjotaito  for  metal  pipe,. 

1    8 

0   9 

0   7 

0    8 

Bhanydttto  for  inn  .   .   „ 

to  0 

5    8 

4   8 

8    0 

9    0 

1    8 

1    8 

__ 

__ 

MaQboxea,lqaaiC  .   „ 

8?*,*25*^ %w 

Ifctalpl^      ....   perlb. 

Oop^i  ditto  ■    ..••.,, 

18    0 

15    0 

14   0 

18    0 

19    0 

_ 

__ 

M   0 
1    4 
1    8 

19    0 

18    0 

17    0 

18    0 

""• 

"* 

~~ 

*""i*tto „ 

1    8 

^~ 

•"■ 

"~ 

"~ 

— 

-  -1 

Bch-mct.  B.'-'ftm  Glazixb. 

TBS  WOBK  of  tUa  artUloer  oondata 


In  inaarting  glaaa  tat  variooa  ftamea 
pieyaiod  for  blm.   Somatlmaai  bow- 


meaaa  of  lead  atripa ;  bat  fhla  method  of 
glaaing  la  now  almoat  entirdy  explodMl. 
ezeept  for  the  porpose  of  Imitating  old 
work.  Olaslng  may  be  divided  into  AMii- 
work  and  leod-worit,  which  latter  may  bo 
dtber  plaia  or  oawoMntal,  catted  fttt-vrtr 
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ISA.  The  Tooub  used  by  the  glazier  are 
different,  occordlncr  as  ho  Is  to  glaze  aoahes 
or  frames  for  iMd-work,  For  Bashes  ho 
reqairea— 1st,  a  cUanumd  to  cut  the  glass; 
Sod,  ranging  laOu  and  sjnom  for  guiding 
Chr.  diamond  in  catting,  the  ffiating-kni/k 
for  pressing  in  tlie  putty,  and  a  hammer^ 
vfttk  ircuU,  for  retaining  the  glass  in  its 
placa  For  repairs,  a  AoTifciiHr-loolis  required 
to  cut  the  hard  putty  out  of  the  rebate;  and 
when  the  rebate  of  new  sashes  is  too  shal- 
low, a  chisel  most  be  employed  to  reduce 
its  thickness.  For  kadrwort,  a  nuU  and 
vice  are  required  to  convert  the  bar  of  lead 
into  the  form  In  which  it  retains  the  glass, 
having  a  double  deep  groove  in  it  Be- 
sides tliese,  the  glazier  requires  for  this 
kind  of  work,  a  setting-board,  upon  whioh 
the  lines  are  set  out;  and  a  taUeriin^ 
wliidi  is  a  piece  of  hard  wood  pointed 
so  as  to  open  ttie  groove;  also,  a  sHHng- 
tn^  for  cutting  the  lead  and  squeezing  the 
glass  into  it,  Ac  Bosin  in  a  box  and 
0old«ing-lrons  are  also  used  in  this  work, 
the  same  as  in  cvdinaiy  plumbing.  For 
sash-work  puUif  fixes  the  glass,  which  is 
made  of  whiting  and  boiled  linseed  oil,  or 
soinetimeii  of  flour,  whiting,  and  raw  lln- 
seod  oil,  called  $qft  puUy.  A  very  hard  putty 
Is  made  of  red  or  white  lead  and  boiled  Un- 
seed olL  Soa  putty  is  a  long  time  drying; 
but  is  much  flxmer  and  adheres  better  to 
the  glass  than  any  other,  if  allowed  plenty 
of  time. 

167.  SzifpLB  SASH-GLAZnro  Is  a  very  expe- 
ditious aflklr,  and  the  Journeyman  may 
glaze  a  great  number  of  feet  per  day  with 
the  large  sizes  of  panes  which  are  now  so 
commonly  used.  Plat^^glasB,  also,  is  as 
readily  inserted,  because  it  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  perfectly  plane  or  true  to  one  surfaoo, 
whereas  the  crown  ^lass  is  always  more 
or  less  bent  out  of  a  true  plane,  and  requires 
great  care  inpinmng-in  not  to  crack  it  A 
thin  layer  of  putty  is  first  inserted  in  the 
rebate  all  round,  and  then  the  glass  is 
presMd  gradually  in,  and  the  brads  are 
hammered  in  their  places,  after  which  the 
rebate  is  filled  up  with  putty  and  cleaned  off 
with  the  glazlng-knlftt,  as  well  as  the  super- 
fluous amount  left  at  the  back  of  the  glass, 
which  has  been  pressed  out  of  the  rebate^ 
Tlie  wages  of  glaziers  are  about  ttM  same  ss 
those  of  plumberob 

IS8.  The  measurement  of  Waaler's  woA  is 
made  in  superficial  feet,  and  the  dimensions 
are  taken  in  feet,  tenths,  Ac  For  this 
purpose  their  rules  are  divided  into  decimal 
parts  and  their  dimensions  squared  accord- 
ing to  decimals.  Circular  or  oval  windows 
are  measured  as  if  they  were  square,  because 
In  cutting  circular  panes  of  i^ass  there  is 
grsat  waste,  end  more  time  is  expended 
ttum  if  thegrwtn  of  «  rectaDgular  ftem. 


SUB-SBCr.  C ^WlXfi-WOBKZa!0. 

m.  WiKE-woRKiHO  is  generally  done  by 
the  plumber,  except  in  London,  where  it  is 
a  distinct  business  of  itself  The  prices  are 
as  follows,  exdualve  of  fixing:— 

PSICBB  OV  WXEE-WOBK. 

8.d. 

Iron  fly  wire-work  for  safes,  per  ft.  sup.    1 10 

Copper  ditto ..      ..      ...      4  O 

Iron  wire  for  skyligltts  and  windows...   1  O 

Strong  ditto,  }-inch  mesh        ...      ...    1  S 

Brass  trdUs  wlr»-work  for  book-cases  3  O 

Octagon  ditto         ...       ..3  0 

Strong  brass  trellis  square  wire-work 

to  flll  into'flMnes  for  window  guards  5  0 

Fine  wove  wire  for  blinds       ...      ...    1  Q 

Ditto  in  mahogany  firamea,  French 

polished  and  pahited   ..      .~      ..8  6 

Do.  with  lines  and  ornamental  comers   S  O 

Ditto  with  laoe  pattern  borden        ...    4  O 

Ditto  with  landscapes  ..  ..  fls.to  7  0 
Extra  for  copper  wire    ..      ..       ..10 

Sect.  9.— The  Bm^HAarcEB. 

leOi  like  the  plumber's  work,  this  depart^ 
ment  is  one  which  is  capable  of  muclt 
deception,  inasmuch  as  a  great  part  of  It 
is  out  of  sight  In  building  a  house, 
however,  one  thing  is  of  great  importance ; 
namely,  to  settle  the  plan  of  bell-hanging 
as  soon  as  the  roof  is  put  on,  and  before  the 
plastering  is  commenced.  In  the  present 
style  of  hanging  bells,  tubes  ta*>  required 
sunk  in  the  plaster;  and  they  should  be 
fixed  up  before  that  part  oi  the  work  is 
done,  or  else  the  plaster  must  be  cut  out  to 
admit  them,  at  a  great  loss  of  time  and  an 
ii^ury  to  the  soundness  of  the  woriL  Bells 
are  worked  by  cranks,  of  various  kinds, 
and  wires,  which  must  either  all  be  carried 
up  into  the  roof  or  down  into  the  cellar, 
through  tubes  of  copper  or  zinc  sunk  in  the 
plaster.  As  tlie  bells  are  Invariably  placed 
In  the  basement-floor,  it  will  generaUy  be 
most  convenient  to  carry  all  the  wires 
down  into  that  floor,  where  they  are  all 
collected  into  one  central  box,  and  thai  led 
up  to  the  bells,  wherever  they  may  be 
arranged.  The  principle  is  so  simple  tliat 
it  can  scarcely  fell  of  being  readily  undeiv 
stood.  Each  bell  is  suspended  on  a  spfaral 
spring;  which  allows  it  to  ting  cheerfblly 
when  shaken.  This  spring  is  held  in  a 
certain  position  by  two  other  qsrings 
counteracting  one  another,  and  it  is  pulled 
by  the  wire  acted  on  by  the  ievra*  hi  the 
rooi^  which  lever  again  is  held  In  its 
usuif  place  by  another  spring.  Thus,  every 
part  is  maintained  in  a  certain  oondtti<ni 
of  rest  by  one  or  more  springs,  and  wh«a 
pulled  out  of  this  state  returns  to  it  by  the 
•ctLoB  of  tlMse  springs  scpourately,  sad  also 
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Ib  ■omo  meamm  wtiitfd  by  one  adoOmt. 
Cnoks  are  required  of  Tartons  ftvme  for 
caxTTing  tlie  wires  rovnd  eoglee,  whether 
Intonul  or  eztemel,  and  by  their  aid  the 
wire  la  oontlniKma,  whaterer  the  number 
«f  theanjtles  from  the  lew  or  poll  to  the 
beU  ItaelC  With  these  remarks,  It  Is  only 
BmrnwiiTj  to  give  the  iMloes  of  the  varlons 
articles  reqnired,  which  rary  somewhat, 
•oeocdlng^  as  to  whether  zinc  or  copper 
tnhca  are  emptoyed.  Copper  la,  no  doabt, 
the  most  lasUng;  bat  dnc  will,  I  believe, 
laat  as  long  as  the  plaater  ItselH 

PnCEB  OF  "BMLlrBlSGaiQt 

inOi  materials  of  the  best  quality,  indnding 
copper  tobeSb  s.  d. 

«      ..      ^     per  day  7  6 
-.      -      «.         „        4   0 
Ben  hnn^  complete.  In  old  flMhlon, 

with  copper  wire,  cranks,  Ac    ...  14  0 
Dittoi,  with  the  wires  concealed  in 

copper  tobee  and  nnder  floors     ...MO 
Ditto,  with  14-01.  bdl,   steel  and 

btaas  T-plate  back  spring  carriage  25   0 
Bnas sartMse belllevers        ...      ...   5  0 

Ditto,  with  box    ...       —       ^      m,   B   6 
Strong  brass  8ide>pall   ..      ^      ..2   0 
Biaas  knob  poll,  with  plate  ^      ...   2  0 
Coppertnbing      ...      ...      perlbot  0   7| 

Zlne  ditto    ........  „  0   8} 

Bell  lerers  (see  Ironmongery,  page  n, 

where  they  fbrm  parts  of  sets). 

When  bens  are  hnng  by  contract,  and 
ftere  are  more  than  six,  they  onght  to  cost 
afeont  90b.  per  beD,  onthe  average  of  houses, 
cxdnsi-ve  of  ornamental  ISTers,  Ac,  nslng 


8bct.  IOl— Thb  FLAflfntaxB. 

UL  The  ofllce  of  the  plasterer  Is  to  ran 
cemeDt  oomlcea,  and  do  plain  cement, 
acaeoo,  or  nmgh  cast,  oatslde;  and  in  the 
hkfUe  to  run  plaster  cornices,  or  cement 
pBntha.  plaster  walla,  and  lath  and  plas- 
ter odatnga  and  aofflts  of  staircases,  Ac., 
Ac  This  work  Is  variously  performed, 
and  priced  aocordhigly.  The  plasterer  may 
fitbcr  enjtage  to  do  the  labour  only,  or  he 
BMj  find  materials,  and  scaflbUUng  also. 
The  wases  tn  London  are  usually  for  plain 
^v^et,  At.  per  day;  and  for  ornamental 
vifk,  as  eomloea,  Ac.,  lOs. ;  labourer,  88.  «d. 
fib  ^  per  day.  In  the  country,  two-thirds  of 
dicae  prices  are  paid  on  the  average. 

le.  The  Tools  of  the  plasterer  are— 1st,  a 
ActtL  Snd,  a  raJtt,  having  three  prongs  at 
a  ri;;l!t  angle  with  the  handle,  for  stirring 
tl>«^  hair  into  the  mortar.  Srd,  stopfiinff  and 
pirtmg  out  toots,  4th,  straight-tdffet.  6th, 
t«e^  lafing  and  smooihing  tooU.  This 
la^  Is  a  sccel  tool  lO  or  U  Inches  long  and 
ttn«  lotibai  wide,  ground  to  a  aemletrcular 
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shiqM  at  one  end  and  square  at  the  other. 
To  the  back  of  It,  near  the  square  end,  a 
wooden  handle  Is  fixed.  It  Is  oonstantly  tai 
use  for  aU  common  work.  Of  the  trowels, 
there  are  Tarious  sixes  and  forms  for  the 
different  kinds  of  cornices,  Ac.  6th,  a  smaU 
square  board,  with  a  straight  handle  stand- 
Ixijg  do¥m  (h>m  Its  centre,  caUed  a  hawk, 
and  used  for  holding  the  plaster  while  at 
work.  7th,  moddi  and  maukU  tn  oomlcesL 

SoB-aacz.  Jl— Plain  Pla0ixbxso  asd 
CsHxirrQick 

108L  Thb  YASioin  Kime  or  ims  Work 
are  caUed— 1st,  lalMng;  2nd,  laying;  Srd, 
laVring^  Jagmg^  andmt;  4th,  IcOMngyftoahng^ 
and  Mt,  Inclndlng  pricking  np--an  used  for 
what  Is  commonly  called  lath  and  plaater, 
as  ceUlngs  and  dlvlslonai  Besides  those,  we 
have  for  solid  walls— 1st,  rtndaring  and 
set;  2nd,  rtnderingj  Jloating,  and  set;  Srd, 
troweUed  stucco.  For  these  several  pur- 
poses mortar  In  some  shape,  oompoaed  of 
lime,  sand,  and  hair,  is  required. 

164.  Mndi  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  iKoper  proportion  of  lime  and  sand  for 
brick-work,  as  weU  aa  plastering,  and  I  have 
already  aUuded  to  this  subject  at  some; 
length.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 
mortar  for  brick-work,  the  best  proportion 
of  one  to  the  other  wiU  depend  so  mach 
upon  the  respective  qualities  of  each,  that  it 
Is  Impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
bestoDcro^proportioa  It  Is  now  generally 
admitted  that  plasterers  more  ftequently  ert 
in  giving  too  much,  rather  than  too  little, 
limei  13ie  proportion  which  is,  I  beUeve, 
the  best,  is  about  four  parts  of  sand  to  one 
of  Ume  for  coarse  stuff;  and  for  trowelled 
stucco,  sometimes  caUed  stfmming  stuffs 
nearly  equal  quantities  may  be  used  of  flue 
stuff  and  very  flue  washed  sand.  This, 
however,  will  be  found  treated  of  at  length 
nnder  the  head  of  Mortar  and  Plaster,  at 
pages  18  and  li. 

165.  FORpLASTEttDroCXILINQSANnPAXTI- 

noMs,  lathing  Is  the  first  operation  to  be 
commenced;  and  it  consists  In  nailing 
laths  on  the  woodwork  of  either.  If  the 
lattts  are  of  oak  they  wiU  require  wrought- 
Iron  nails,  but  for  deal  laths  cast-iron  nails 
will  snfilce.  The  latter  laths  and  nails  are 
most  in  use,  and  the  laths  are  In  threo-feet 
and  four-foct  lengths,  the  former  lengths 
being  chiefly  in  use,  because  most  Joists  and 
partition  studs  are  set  18  inches  fttmi  centre 
to  centre.  When  four-foet  laths  are  Intro* 
duced,  they  are  either  naUed  diagonally,  or 
else  the  Joists  are  placed  only  12  inches 
apart  In  lathing  ceilings,  the  plasterer 
should  break  the  Joints  of  the  laths  by 
nailing  them  alternately,  as  follows— that 
Is  to  say,  supposing  three-foet  latns  to  be 
used,  and  the  ceding  JoisU  to  be  U  Indhei 
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flrom  centre  to  ccmtre,  a  lath  will  be  nailed 
to  tiM  Joists  1,  S,  and  S,  then  half  a  lath  to 
1  and  S,  and  then  another  lath  to  1,  a,  anda, 
and  10  oa~-<0apposlng  that  the  pUwterer  baa 
oonuDMMed  fbom  the  edge  of  the  iralL  In 
the  next  row  of  latha  be  wonld  nail  one  to 
Si  4»  and  5,  then  another  to  8,  3,  and  4,  and 
ttien  again  to  a,  4,  and  A,  by  which  meana, 
all  through  the  ceiling,  there  would  be  no 
abrupt  breaX  In  the  level  of  the  plaster. 
This  is  veiy  important  in  preventing  cradLS, 
which  will  generally  be  found  to  occur 
exactly  in  the  parts  oooapiod  by  the  joints 
where  the  laths  an  not  crossed.  The  next 
bnsineBS  is  to  cover  the  latha  with  plaster, 
which  is  done  in  the  most  simple  manner 
by  what  is  called  leqrMV,  in  which  the  ceil- 
ing is  flnlahed  La  one  coat,  the  plasterer 
using  the  laying  tool  and  smoothing  the 
work  off  as  well  as  he  can,  but  only  leaving 
a  sorlhce  fit  for  veiy  homely  cottages. 
Lathiug^  lajfing^  and  mt^  sometimes  called 
lath  and  plaUer  one  coat  and  set^  is 
performed  by  spreading  a  coat  of  coarse 
stttff-but  with  less  sand  than  is  used  for 
walla— over  the  laths,  having  a  tolerably 
imooth  Bttrfluoe,  which  is  allowed  to  diy, 
and  is  then  flniftuMi  off  by  a  ooat  of  fine 
stuff  called  put^  or  mL  This  is  spread 
with  a  trowel,  which  is  used  with  the  right 
hand  while  the  left  canrles  a  wide  brush, 
kept  constantly  Aill  of  water,  in  order  to 
pass  it  rapidly  and  lightly  over  the  mortar, 
and  thus  increase  the  tkcility  of  obtaining 
«  good  suzfooe.  In  this  kind  of  ceiling  a 
smooth  fooe  U  easQy  obtained,  but  not  a 
perfectly  true  one,  it  being  liable  to  retain 
the  biequalitles  ocoaslonwl  by  the  dlfiiBrent 
thicknesses  of  the  laths,  Ac  in  spite  of  aU 
the  skill  of  the  workman.  Lathing^  Jktat' 
ing^  and  set^  also  called  lath  and  pkuttr 
one  coat^  fioaUd  and  set,  is  the  onllnaiy 
kind  of  work  in  houses  pretendlzig  to  a  good 
svpcaranoe.  Here  tlie  surface  is  made  true 
in  the  following  way  :~In  the  first  phuse, 
the  laths  are  covered  with  plaster,  as  in 
laying ;  after  which,  with  an  ordinary  lath, 
lines  are  drawn  diagonally  across  the  whole 
ceiling  tscm  jAjfiA  to  left,  and  ftom  left  to 
rie^t,  so  aa  to  leave  a  rough  surfoce  by 
which  ttie  next  ooat  is  enabled  to  adhere 
closely  to  the  first.  This  is  called  pricking 
«y.  After  about  a  week  or  ten  daj's, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  another 
eoat  of  coarse  stuff  ii  added,  but  it  is  put  on 
In  such  a  way  as  to  fill  up  all  the  hollows  in 
the  sorfitce  and  to  leave  a  perfoct  level  To 
efltoct  this  the  plasterer  takes  a  straight- 
edge, wliich  ii  made  of  various  lengths,  and 
called  %foaty  fhim  ten  to  twelve  foet  long, 
and  by  its  means  he  forma,  at  oertaln 
Intervals,  small  ridges  of  plaster,  at  such 
levels  as  he  finds  will  enable  him  to  bring 
ill  tha  wholo  MKlhce  to  the  sain*  liue. 


These  are  termed  screnfi,  and  are  formed  at 
audi  Intervals  that  the  straight-edge  wQl 
reach  flrom  one  to  the  other  and  have  ^ 
couple  of  feet  projecting.  When  the  screeds 
are  set,  which  will  not  occupy  many  mhintes, 
the  space  between  two  of  them  is  filled  iq» 
to  their  level  with  the  ooarse  stuff;  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  strai^t-edge  is 
drawn  over  the  surflMe,  applied  closely  to 
the  soreeda,  and  with  a  slight  waving 
motion,  by  which  all  the  stuff  beyond  tha 
level  of  the  screeds  is  scraped  ofll  The  next 
thing  la  fo/0  ig»  what  hollows  are  left  with 
more  coane  stufi;  and  this  is  repeated  till 
the  whole  of  that  portion  is  brought  to  a 
true  surthce,  (level  with  the  screeds,  when 
the  plasterer  goes  on  to  another— called 
Jloaiting.  The  final  coat,  or  m<,  to  this  q)ecieB 
of  work  is  done  in  much  the  same  wsy  as 
for  laying  and  set ;  but  it  la  generally  men 
carefliDy  ^nii^h«yi^  and  either  Bristol-llme- 
pntty,  or  common  putty,  with  the  addition 
of  about  one-sixth  of  plaster  of  Paris,  is 
employed.  The  pricking  up  can  scarcely  be 
too  dry  for  the  floating;  but  the  latter  must 
be  finished,  or  set,  exactly  at  the  Ume  when 
it  becomes  bard  enough  to  bear  the  prosauro 
ot  the  trowel,  yet  still  moist  enough  to  allow 
the  putty  to  adhera.  A  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution Is  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  putty 
blistering  and  scaling  off  In  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  canse,  cracks  in  the 
ceiling  are  the  result  at  a  want  of  due  pro- 
portion between  the  Joists  snd  the  lath.  If 
either  la  too  strong  or  too  weak  for  the 
other,  a  crack  Is  sure  to  appear.  AUsheald 
be  equally  subetantlal  or  all  equally  Ugbt; 
or  they  will  not  yield  together. 

260.  The  Plabixbdiq  or  WaLia  is  dona 
in  three  modes,  one  of  which  is  only  used  in 
very  ooane  work,  and  Is  ealled  rendering 
and  eet,  or  tKMHXHU  tooritm  Tfcdsisof  apleoa 
with  the  laying  and  set  of  ceilUigs,  and  la 
performed  much  fts  the  same  way  aa  already 
described  for  that  work.  Ko  screeds  ave 
made,  and  the  whole  work  is  finished  bj 
rale  of  thumb,  that  is.  as  nearly  true  as  tike 
eye  and  hand  of  the  workman  can  make 

n^>       4  Wvi^wwv*  ^^^^F%  J^n^%99^^in^  v^v^^v  ^^w^^  ^^4  9n^w  ^^^^^^^^v^v 

wont,  la  the  kind  of  plastering  adopted  for 
walls  which  are  intended  to  be  papered; 
and  In  it  the  walls  are  first  roughed-iu  witli 
ooarse  stuff,  whleh  is  sufierod  to  get  quite 
diy*  They  are  then  floated  and  set  exactly 
as  described  for  ceilings,  the  screeds  being 
formed  and  the  hoilows  filled  up  precisely  aa 
in  them.  This  Is  sometimes  called  ffoetard 
etuoao.  n-ouMed  etueeo  is  oomposed  of  Um 
same  two  coats  as  for  bastard  stucoo,  but 
the  last  ooat  being  intended  for  paint,  !• 
required  to  be  finished  off  much  won 
smoothly.  In  effecting  this  the  pbatsver 
uses  a  shorter  float,  called  the  kand^hai^ 
made  of  a  pkoe  of  half-4noh  deal,  Bin*  lnoiM» 
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long  axta  thm  indies  -vrlie,  planed  smooCb, 
wltta  lU  lower  edge  a  little  rounded  oB,  and 
bailQK  a  liandle  oa  the  upper  rarftee.  Ttie 
CnNmd  to  be  atooooed  being  made  as  amooth 
as  poaalUa,  and  quite  diy,  fhe  stoeoo  to 
spread  apon  it  to  ttie  extent  of  rattier  more 
ttiaa  a  square  yard,  and,  moistening  R  with 
a  bnuli  as  he  goes  on,  the  workman  smooths 
the  sorfhes  with  the  hand-float,  repeating 
the  nae  of  the  wet  hmsh  at  short  hitennila, 
witll  Am  whole  is  peiftetly  smooth. 

l«r.  Puoanra,isooaneptascer  mixed  wtth 
ceatM  material,  aa  chopped haj,  ormbblah 
of  any  Und,  wlilch  to  laid  between  the  iloor 
and  t&e  edBng  to  biteitnpt  the  soond ;  H  to 
q^tread  aboat  one  inch  and  a  half  thl<^  upon 
longh  bearda. 

lA  SoooHoCJMiOfG  to  an  exterior  flnirta- 
tag  mnch  dieaper  than  stoeoo,  andthcrofon 
Ikvqoeatiy  erapi07«d  on  cottages, 
Aa,  than  on  Imltdlngs  of  a 
Ttie  wall  or  lattihig  intended 
to  be  lOQglMast  to  lint  pricked  up  with  a 
eeat  of  Hme  and  hair;  and  wtken  this  to  drj 
aaeeond  eoat  to  laid  on  of  the  aame  natertato 
chly  as  possible.    As  Ihst  as  the 


:  llntobes  thto  suffkoe  he  to  IbUowed 
I7  awKlwr  with  a  pnllftil  of  nragh-cast, 
with  wtilch  he  bespatteiB  the  new  plaaler, 
and  thus  the  whole  dries  together.  l*he 
TCOgb-caat  to  composed  of  line  grsTel 
washed  Ikon  aO  earthy  partldes,  and  mixed 
wllh  para  ttme  and  water  till  the  whole  to 
•e  A  seml4liild  ooostoten^.  It  to  thrown 
pall  to  the  wall  with  a  wooden 
;  liv«  or  six  Ineihea  s(|iisf«,  made 
I,  and  fitted  with  a  wooden 
The  workman  who  applies  the 
mogb-east  also  canle*  in  hto  other  hand  a 
hnBdi,  with  whldi  he  modifies  the  smfliee,  if 
II  to  rough  or  hmipj.   It  Is  very  dnrabla. 

UH  Cosoiov  81V000,  fbr  external  wills, 
omstofa  of  dean-washed  sharp  sand  and 
gioand  Btooe-ttne,  mixed  dry.  In  the  pro- 
of three  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the 
;  tlito  to  the  regnlar  proportion,  bat 
Ran  an  extra  qiaantlty  of  sand  to 
sdfcd  to  It  When  well  inoorpovmted  tli^ 
are  ready  lor  oae,  aaid  may  be  preserved  In 
Ml  wonted.  The  waU  sboold  be  pre- 
bry  raking  the  Joints  and  Indenting 
the  stones  or  brieks.  The  stoooo  to  then 
nMnfin,  qolta  h>  a  lh|aid  oondltlon,  with  a 
flitbraab  «r  hog's  bttotles;  andassoonas 
tolarabiy  dry  sereeds:iboiild  be 
as  in  intaraal  work,  of  the  stoeoo 
aa  Ihit  aa  it  ean  be  mixed,  and  ibi- 
towwlop  fffJUmg  tewttti  flnesh  stiSBOo,  osed 
i«Biekly  as  possible  after  mtxlng,  tlU  the 
irlhee  to  completed.  With  thto 
eaun  eoralees  may  also  be  run, 
thone  of  kuvs  girth  eement  moat  be 
^  Kaeu;  oraAdad  in  aqnal  proportloBa 


170.  Cbkbiit,  as  a  plain  ooverfng  fbr 
walls,  to  chiefly  used  in  external  work.  In 
which  It  to  applied  bi  the  same  wey  a* 
stoooo  (see  Isat  par.)  Tlie  oement  oon»> 
monly  osed  Ite  thto  pnrpoee  Is  the  Komsai 
cement,  as  made  In  the  neighboortiood  of 
London,  or  at  Stooittrldge  when  to  be  need 
in  the  mUDand  and  northern  dtotrlefes.  It 
to  mixed  wRh  two  parts  of  sand,  oreren 
somettmes  with  two-and-«rhalf  or  three 
parts,  wlien  the  oement  to  of  very  good 
qoaltty,  snd  to  then  applied  as  already 
described  tar  stoeoo.  ft  sets  very  rspU^y, 
and  the  workman  can  only  mix  a  small 
qoantity  at  a  time.  Oreat  care  dioold  be 
taken  to  avoid  using  It  when  there  Is  sny 
probability  of  flfost,  as  Che  sorftwe  to  totaliy 
dettroyed  by  a  fteezing  tempermtnre  sopeiw 
venlng  beftne  the  water  to  evaporated.  The 
varieties  of  cement  osed  tbr  thto  porposeara 
chiefly  those  which  I  have  enomerated;  tiie 
London  makers  being  principally  MsasriL 
Parker  and  Anderson.  Hamelln's  maatleto 
also  osed  ibr  cementing,  bat  It  can  only  be 
laid  on  In  a  very  thin  coat,  and  reqntees 
some  other  oement  underneath.  Paikei^ 
to  generally  allowed  to  stand  the  wet  the 
beet. 

in.  Pabuh  CBoanr  to  employed  Ibr  h»- 
teraal  deeorstlons  and  Ibr  walto  which  are 
raqotred  to  dry  very  qal6kly.  It  to  osed 
like  iriaiiter  of  Paris,  nd  its  prloe  to  Its  onl|y 
drawback. 

m.  Oauokd  OoiJHB  Stow  is  also  used 
Ibr  the  same  porpoee,  tmt  it  does  not  Adfil 
it  so  wdL  It  to  composed  of  one  or  two 
parts  of  plaater  of  Paris  to  five  of  ooaraa 
stnfl;  and  it  to  em|dfOyed  Ibr  plastering 
either  lathe  or  walls,  as  desired.  It  sets 
hard  veiy  rapidly;  bat  It  by  no  meana  IbW 
lows  that  because  It  to  hard  the  moisture  is 
all  removed;  on  the  oontrary,  it  to  fonnd 
that  waito  plastered  in  thto  wsy  do  not  bear 
the  paper,  without  destroying  tiie  ooloaz, 
any  sooner  than  ordinary  idaster. 

S0B4KX.  B.— OXMAXKKTiX  PLASIBUIIO 

AXD  CXiaamva 

ITS.  The  moat  oonmion  kind  of  ornamental 
plaatering  to  that  In  wUch  a  moolding  is 
rtm  in  piaster  or  cement,  eltber  Ibr  a  oomice 
or  an  arehitzmve,  or  for  a  plinth,  "nilii 
may  be  plain  or  cnrtaftMl— the  totter  term 
meaning  the  tntrodnctlon  of  some  omameBt 
whldi  to  incapable  of  betaig  run,  and  wiilob 
most  be  oast  in  a  mould.  Enridied  oocnioeB 
are  first  run  plain,  and  then  the  enrlclunenfB 
are  added  in  aepimte  pleoes ;  the  oocnlciB 
are  described  as  having  one,  two,  or  tlirse 
enrlehmenta,  aooording  to  the  mumitr  q^ 
knm  4f  eaat  ornament  of  which  they  an 
in   addition   to   the   runnbm 


174.1U  soniiaa  ov  OoniGai  In  tntem^ 


r« 


THJS  BOVSB,  Am>  ITS  ACCE880BIE8. 


^nA  iMiauiMgeA  m  lUlows^-Jn  the  lint 
plAoe,  the  MctUm  Is  dnwn  on  pt^ter  by  the 
•rohltect,  end  from  this  e  nuxlel  Is  made, 
which  shooid  oornqrand  In  Itt  outllae  with 
the  section,  though,  If  this  Is  so  dnwn  as  to 
lerre  say  sinkings  too  narrow  to  work,  the 
plasterer  shooid  make  the  neceesazy  altera- 
tion on  the  flioe  of  his  mould.  This  Is  made 
of  beech-wood  asa  ground.  In  which  also  all 
the  principal  sod  large  divlsious  are  caie- 
fliUy  cut ;  but  the  small  projections  Intended 
to  cut  the  qnliks,  or  other  sinkings,  are 
made  in  zinc,  and  naUed  on  the  ihce  of  the 
mould.  The  plasterer  next  examines  the 
projection  of  the  oomioe,  and  if  he  finds 
It  is  more  than  aevea  or  eight  inches,  he 
Is  ol>llged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Ute  carpenter, 
who  strengthens  and  lightens  the  work 
by  introducing  wooden  brackets,  ten  or 
twelve  inches  apart,  upon  wliich  the 
plasterer  afterwanls  nails  laths  longito- 
dinally,  and  then  covers  them  with  plaster. 
He  will,  of  ooniae,  take  care  to  keep  the 
sise  of  this  preparatory  work  within  that 
of  the  mould  ;  and  he  will  also  see  that 
the  oeiling  and  wall  are  floated  and  ready 
to  receive  theh:  final  ooaL  With  these 
preliminaries  settled,  two  workmen  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a  tub  of  piAty  and 
a  quantity  of  plaster  of  Psrls,  and  proceed 
to  run  the  cornice.  To  eflbct  this  property, 
a  straight-edge,  made  of  a  alight  deal  strip, 
is  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  another  to  the 
celling,  at  such  distances  as  to  receive 
exactly  oozrespondlng  square  groovies  in  the 
beech-mould,  which  should  run  freely  upon 
them,  their  only  use  being  to  guide  the 
mould.  The  putty  is  now  mixed  with  about 
one-third  of  its  bulk  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
reduced  to  a  semi-fluid  state  with  dear 
water.  One  of  the  workmen  takes  some  of 
this  on  his  hawky  and  applies  it  to  the  oeUing 
in  such  a  mode  as  to  oocupy  the  qiaoe  left 
between  the  straight-edges,  and  thi<^ 
enough  to  form  the  oomioe.  The  other 
workman  fbliows  with  the  mould,  which  is 
steadily  pushed  along  by  him  and  guided 
bythestralgfat-edgea.  This  of  course  strikes 
00"  a  great  part  of  the  pUster  and  patty, 
but  leaves  also  a  series  of  grooves  and  pro- 
jections corresponding  with  the  outline  of 
the  mould.  As  the  work  proceeds,  the  one 
workman  fills  up  all  the  hollows  whkh 
require  more  material,  while  the  other 
keeps  going  over  the  ground  with  the 
mould,  beginning  always  at  the  comer 
where  he  first  entered  it,  and  gradually 
oomideting  the  work.  In  this  w«y  one  side 
Of  a  room  is  ftamished  with  its  oomioe 
nearly  up  to  the  corner,  but  not  quite;  and 
with  two  clever  hands  the  operation  is,  so 
Ikr,  soon  aooompUshed.  They  then  proceed 
to  the  other  sides  In  succession,  having  from 
ttie  fln(  pcovlded  a  leaflbld  which  will 


enable  them  to  do  sa  When  all  the  sidca 
are  completed,  the  woiiunen  proceed  to 
extend  the  cornice  to  the  mitres,  by  means 
of  their  hand-tools,  of  various  kinds ;  and  as 
the  mould  will  enable  them  veiy  nearly  to 
nnlte  the  lines,  it  is  not  a  very  difficult 
business  to  eflbct  with  the  hand.  The  same 
kind  of  proceeding  is  adopted  in  running  all 
kinds  of  continuous  work  in  plaster  or 
cement,  whether  those  in  rooms  or  in 
external  cornices  or  architraves,  or  the  rus- 
ticated lines  of  cement,  or  the  plinths  which 
are  sometimes  run  round  the  iMsements  of 
hoosea,  In  all  cases,  a  mould  is  flzat  made, 
and  then  it  Is  used  upon  the  principle  stated 
above. 

17&.  ENSiGBJODns  are  made  and  added 
as  follows :— In  the  first  place  the  cornice  is 
ran  in  the  same  way  as  In  a  plain  cornice 
(see  last  paragraph),  but  with  this  dlfifer- 
enoe,  that  the  member  or  groove  which  is 
to  receive  the  enrichment  must  be  cut  low 
or  deep  enough  for  that  purpose,  flxr  wUdi, 
on  the  average,  one-half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  will  be  sulDclent  A  cloy  model 
is  then  made  of  the  intended  form,  and  from 
this  a  wax  mould  Is  taken  by  laying  it  in 
melted  bees-wax.  After  this  tlie  mould  is 
removed,  and,  when  dry,  oiled  and  filled 
with  liquid  plaster.  This  soon  sets,  and  is 
Ukok  out,  trimmed,  and  set  by,  ready  for 
use.  Enrichments  which  consist  of  con- 
tinuous foliage,  or  other  similar  characters, 
Mn  cast  in  lengths  of  about  one  foot,  taking 
care  that  the  pattern  shall  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  division,  or  sometimes  twice 
the  length;  two  moulds  being  required  to 
complete  it  These  lengths  being  cast  la 
sufllcient  numbers,  are  next  fixed  in  their 
places  by  Uqutd  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the 
Joints  made  good  with  the  same  material 
Circular  central  ornaments,  which  aro 
usuaUy  applied  to  the  ceiling,  are  cast  in 
the  same  way,  and  fixed  up  by  the  same 
means,  aided  also  in  some  cases  by  nails  or 
screwa  Clement  oomloes  are  also  som^ 
times  enriched,  and  the  ornamental  part  is 
ea«t  and  stuck  on  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
now  the  custom  to  introduce  enrichments 
of  papier  maeMy  and  especially  for  heavy 
work  like  central  omamenta  These  are 
sold  ready  moulded,  at  a  certain  price  per 
flower,  and  are  then  screwed  up  to  the 
woodwork  by  ordinary  screws,  Iqr  which 
mode  they  are  free  from  the  danger 
of  falling  on  the  heads  of  those  below-^ 
dangerous  aoddont,  which  has  sometimes 
happened  (o  parties  standing  beneath 
flowers  when  dancing  has  been  going  on 
above. 

17&  ScAGUoiA  is  the  last  kind  of  om». 
mental  plastering  which  requires  our  noUoe. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  imitation  of  the 
vazlofls  marbles,  the  process  for  making 


THE  FAINTER  AND  COLOUBEB. 
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wUA  Is  M  ibllows:— A.  wooden  cradle, 
cpmpoecd  of  tblii  stxlpe  of  wood,  la  made 
of  tte  Ibrm  of  the  Intended  column  or 
pilaater,  of  •  diameter  leaa  by  abont  two 
iaehea  and  a  hali;  in  order  to  allow  nxmlbr 
tbe  nutferlnL  Ttila  cradle  la  next  latbed 
and  prteked-op,  itt  for  common  work,  and 
wlMn  tbis  ia  quite  dry  the  scagUoIa  la 
applied,  the  reauit  being  that  an  Imitation 
of  marble  ia  afforded  at  a  much  lower  price, 
and  of  audi  a  quality  that  neither  the  eye 
'  the  almple  toudi  will  detect  the  deoep- 
in  fhct,  nothing  but  the  superior 
!  wtil  doBo,  marble  bebig  doll  to  the 
ear  when  atmck,  while  this  sounda  hollow. 
In  preparing  the  scagUoia  the  wort^man 
aolecta  the  poreat  gypenm,  in  ftagmenta, 
and  aa  aoon  aa  the  largest  ones  leee  their 
MlUanQT  In  the  procesa  of  calcination  he 
withdraws  the  Are  and  peases  the  powder 
tiiroagb  a  Teiy  fine  sieve,  it  being  inflict  a 
YVfyHne  and  reoently-|ffepared  plaster  of 
Paris.  He  then  mixes  this  with  a  solution 
of  sine  or  istnglass,  instead  of  plain  water, 
aad  eoioars  sererMl  portions  separately  of 
fke  respcctlTe  shades  composing  the  marble, 
applying  them  and  mixing  them  as  he  pro- 


ceeds to  ooTer  the  surface.  In  this,  great  art 
is  required,  though  perbapa  not  so  much  aa 
to  a  noTloB  might  appear  neoesaary.  Moat 
of  these  tradea  are  tolerably  eaay  toprao- 
tlae  when  the  little  tricka  fluniliar  to  the 
workman  are  discovered.  As  soon  as  the 
desired  snrfisoe  ia  obtained  in  the  rough 
condition  left  by  the  mould,  the  workman 
polUhes  it  with  a  piece  of  pumice-stone^ 
used  with  a  wet  sponge  alternately ;  after 
which  ho  goea  on  to  use  trlpoly  and  chaiw 
coal  with  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  next  trlpoly 
and  oU  with  a  piece  of  felt,  and  Anally  pure 
oil  alone. 

177.  The  prices  <^  all  plain  plastering  and 
cement  work  are  estimated  by  the  super- 
fldal  yard,  and  of  running  work  by  the  foot 
superficial  or  the  foot  running,  according  to 
the  siceL  Monldtaiga,  when  measured  by 
the  fbot  super.,  are  girthed  In  and  out  of  all 
quiriu,  Ac.,  and  the  enrichments  are  charged 
separately,  either  at  a  simi  per  piece  or  per 
fbot  run.  The  same  rule .  applies  to  all 
cement  work.  The  following  scale  of  prices 
Is  adopted  In  and  near  London,  but  It  Is 
somewhat  higher  Uum  thoee  charged  in  the 
country:— 
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Kails. 

Utha 
loads. 

T 

1 

Lime. 

yds. 
1 
8 

Sand. 

8 

Hah-. 

lbs. 

4 
8 
7 
7 

Plas- 
terer. 

daya. 

8 

? 

7 

La- 
borer. 

daya. 
8 

? 

7 

Total 
Cost 

rda. 

110  of  render  and  set  requires  ... 
140  of  render,  float,  and  set     ... 
139  of  lath,  piaster,  and  set      ... 
138  of  lath,  floaUng,  and  set    ... 

Sol 

loiooo 

l«,000 

£  n. 
i  6 
8  6 
4  15 
6  lis 

Tablx  ov  not  hosTfOv  Fbick  of  Flas- 
h's WoBK.    For  Labour  only. 


Per  yard. 
Eoo^  rendering  on  bri<^ ... 


Stnlght  Circidtf, 


Floated,  render  aet 
Bastard  stocoo 
TRmeOed  atncoo 
IHtto  to  dadoes 
Ottto  to  grolna 


a 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8 
5 
8 
8 


...        «    0  10 


LantWoBx. 

lathfaigoaly  ^      ^      ...  o  ]| 

taj  and  aet     ^       ...       «.,  0   4} 

Two  coats  and  set    ...      ...  0  6 

Floated,  lay,  and  set         ...  0  7 
floated,  lath,  and  plaster, 

set  to  graina         •»       ...  — 

BaatanI  stocoo         .»       ...  0   8 

%n»welled  stucco      ...       «.  0  H 

DIttodadoes   ^      ^      ...  1  0 

iNttotogrobif         M*      tM  — 


s. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

1 


d. 
2* 
4» 
8* 

n 

10 
4) 


9 

n 

H 

9 
10 
11 

8 

S 


• 


Sovrm  AMD  Fnixzsa. 

Straight,  plain  on  brick,  per 
ibot  super    ... 

StralgM,  plain  on  lath,  ditto 

Baised  margins  to  form 
panels,  per  foot  run 

Four  and  five  inches  soffits 
and  friezes  ditto    ... 

Six  and  eight  inches  ditto 

Quirks  ditto    ...       .m       ... 

Bead  and  quirk        ... 

Airia  edges     ...      «»      «■ 

MotTLDcrGS,  AG.   Per  fbot  run. 
Small  to  panels,  Ac.,  under 

four  laches  girt     ... 
flain  oomloea,  under  six 

inches  girt 

Ditto  under  9  inches  girt  ... 
Ditto  under  is  inches  girt .« 
All  above,  per  fbot  super.  ... 
Enrichments:  solid,  trimmed, 

not  exoeedingS  inches  girt  0 


ad. 
0   1* 
0    8 

8.  d. 
0    8 
0    3} 

0    8 

0   3| 

0    4 
0    8 
0    0} 
0    2 
0    Of 

0    6 
0    G| 
0    Of 
0    8 
0    IJ 

...  0  ii   on 


0 
0 
0 
0 


81 
8 
8 
8 


4» 

«♦ 

8 

8 


8i      0   S 
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i.d. 


0   5 


s.  d. 
Bmrkduncnts,  tram  S  to  C 

incbeiglrt   «.       ^       ...   0  4 
Undensut,  not  exoeodingS 

iDcbee...      ~.      ...       ..OS      0  4 

DHtoflmnSto«lii.8lrt   ..0  5      0  4 
UoUow,  or  I'Ot  up  ainsle, 

not  «seeedtn«Slneh«i  girt  0  4      0  4} 
J)ltto  ftom  S  to  A  inchM  gtrt  0  0      0   7 

OirfBDS  WOBK. 

gtUBMb  ^^<>*'^  IfMtio 

0WWW.  jj'nj^n^ 

B.  d.     ft.  d.     B.  d. 

Plain  fkoe  jointed,  per  yd.  0  0  0  0  10 

Ditto  dreuUur  on  plan  ...  0  0  10  14 
JMtto  ftclas,  pUasters,  Ac 

per  foot  raper      ...    ..  0   1|  0   fi  0   2 

Plain  moaldlngs  ditto  ...  0   6  0  0  0  10 

Clrcalar  ditto 0  10  10  19 

Arris  edgea,  per  foot  ran  0   1  0  1  0  1 
Karrow  reveals,  margins, 

Ac     ..    ..    ..    ...    ..  0   9ft  0   S)  0   8 

Colouring,  per  yard      ...   —  o   a  — 

Party  ditto       .......—  o  8  -~ 

BOAQUOUu 

parftMiMmr. 

Orsy  granite,  or  brown  porphyry  ..5  6 

Ited  or  green  porplijny,  or  slenii*  ..0  0 

Verona,  or  rondora  ......      ...    7  0 

(Sreen  itnuiite  ..    ..    ..    ..    7  6 

Verd  antique,  or  lafto  laxall    8  0 

Preparing  coinmns,  pia»terlnij^  Ac   1  0 

8bct.  IL—Thk  PAiirrBB  ajkd  Goioitrbb. 

17&  Paiktiko,  as  applied  to  houM-bolld- 
ing,  consists  in  the  application  of  artificial 
oolonn,  compounded  with  olU  or  oU  and 
turpentine,  or  water.  In  embellishing  and 
preserving  wood  and  other  materials.  It  Is 
founded  upon  the  power  which  oil  and  vur- 
nlshea,  together  with  white  lead,  possess, 
of  pfevenling  the  li^urlous  action  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  w^ood,  Iron,  stncco^  and 
even  stone,  whUst,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  capable  of  being  mode  the  vehicles  of 
Imparting  considerable  decorative  efl'ect  by 
mixing  with  various  colouring  matters. 

1781  Tms  Tools  required  by  the  pointer 
are— 1st,  frnuAec,  of  various  sixes,  made 
generally  of  hogs*  bristles,  but  sometimes  of 
more  yielding  materials;  2nd,  a  tcraping 
or  palM  knife;  3rd,  a  grinding-gtont  and 
muUtr  to  mix  the  colonra;  4th,  pot*  and 
earn  to  hold  the  various  materiolo,  as 
oil,  turpentine,  Ac. ;  <th,  pmniet-Uone  and 
buming-k-imt  to  remove  <rtd  point  fh>m 
doors,  Ac 

18a  In  Phogekdiko  to  Padtt  Wooi>, 
eapedally  deal,  the  knots  must  flnt  be  killed, 
as  without  this  process  they  are  constantly 
giving  out  turpeiatlne,  and  thus  destn^ng 
the  efbet  of  the  point     TIm  oomporttion 


toK  this  porpooe  la  made  with  nd  and  whhe 
load,  ground  fSne  with  water  on  a  stone, 
and  mixed  with  strong  double  i^ue  slae,  In  a 
warm  state,  In  whldi  oondltlon  tt  la  alao  to 
be  braahed  on  to  tiie  knots.  A  seoond  ooot 
of  white  lead  ground  In  oil,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  fourth  pait«(  a  diyer,  as  red  lead  or 
litharge,  will  generally  be  necessary  In  any 
case  where  turpentine  exists  to  any  extent. 
This  must  be  suffered  to  get  quite  dry,  and 
then  should  be  rubbed  down  with  pumloe- 
otone.  After  this  InoMin^  is  completed,  the 
next  process  Is  to  pHme^  The  paint  for  this 
is  composed  chiefly  of  white  lead,  mixed 
with  a  very  smoll  quantity  of  red  lead,  In 
linseed  oil,  and  laid  on  thin,  so  that  o  pound 
ought  to  cover  eighteen  or  twenty  yaida. 
Another  coat  la  generally  laid  on  stffi 
thinner  than  the  first,  and  In  Uiis  oondttloii 
the  woric  Is  sold  to  be  phmtd  tmd  one  esoC, 
reody  for  pointing,  which  will  olway* 
require  two  coots  morsb 

18L  All  the  nail-holes  and  other  Irregi- 
larttles  must  now  be  filled  with  putty,  and 
the  whole  suifiuse  brou^t  as  nesrly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  intended  oondltlon  of  sraootii- 
nesa.  After  tlila,  a  coat  of  the  intended 
colour  is  laid  on,  and  In  a  day  or  two  the 
flnlsliing  one.  The  various  coloura  are 
mixed  with  oU  and  tnr]>entlne  and  a 
dryer,  or  with  turpentine  and  a  dryir 
without  oil,  if  the  last  coat  is  wished  to 
look  dead  or  flatud,  as  It  hi  called.  For 
graiiwng^  a  groundwork  of  oil  colour  Is  first 
made  by  laying  on  two  ooats  of  a  cdomr 
much  lighter  than'the  wood  which  is  to  bo 
imitated,  and  tlien  with  various  tools,  and 
by  the  aid  of  tricks,  the  veins,  Ac,  in  the 
wood  are  laid  on  either  with  tuzpentiae 
coloured  to  match  them,  or  with  ticcr  and 
water  sometimes;  and  finally  varnish  Is 
laid  over  all,  so  as  to  render  these  thin 
layers  saft  fh>m  friction,  and  also  to  give  a 
highly  poUiAed  surfhoe.  Tltls  ts  the  most 
beautiflil  psit  of  house  pointing.  In  ontsidd 
woik,  little  or  no  turpentine  should  be  usod, 
except  for  graining. 

188.  Dnncaipsa  CoLOTmmo  is  oflteted  hy 
dissolving  or  suq>ending  oolours  In  a  thin 
size.  Generally,  whiting  also  is  added, 
making  up  a  kind  of  body  necesoaiy  for  tUU 
work.  In  repainting  old  work,  either  with 
oil  paint  or  distemper,  as  mudi  as  pottsible 
of  the  point  should  be  scraped  oft  Before 
colouring,  it  is  always  advisable  to  give  one 
coot  of  oil  point  mixed  with  a  considenble 
portion  of  spirit  of  turpentine;  and  this  lo 
especially  necessary  in  smoked  and  Btalned 
cellhiga. 

isa  Tbs  MsASUBEimT  or  PAX1«TSX*8 
Woix  M3XD  CoLocttDia  —  This  kind  of 
woric  Is  always  measured  by  the  yaM 
superficial,  and  the  dimensions  are  taken 
la  yards,  Inchaii,  and  tenthi.   Bvery  part 


PAIKTER*8  miCES. 
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over  by  the  brash  Is  measured, 
eonsequeiitly,  the  Almensions  niitst  be  taken 
in  aline  that  gfrts  o\cr  the  monldin^  Ac 
OrnanientAl  and  carved  work  arc  charged 
extra.  The  prices  of  the  paints  themselves 
axe  ghroi  In  page  22L 


Puces  op  Labots  axd  Comosr  Tools,  Ac. 

s.  d. 
Fatnten  ».      ...       ..  perday  G  0 

Pntty      ...      ...      «.       ...     per  lb.   0  8 

Haid  stopping  ........         „      0  6 

GRNmdbnuhca        ...      «.       each  0  8 
ditto         ^      ^  ..0  8 


PAIMTRm'S  PXICKS. 

Measme  wherever  the  brush  ffoes;  the 
aUowance  for  edges  to  be  In  the  height 
only,  and  retnms  In  width. 

To  distinguish  what  shoidd  be  taken 
soperflcially,  and  what  nmntaflr,  trtnerve 
that  tlie  hitter  mnst  be  cut  in  both  edgea. 

Party  oolonrs  only  apply  whcra  the 
framing  is  of  ona  ooloiir,  aad  the  panels 
another. 

MooldlngB  cat  In  differently  ftxmi  the 
fhunlnff  or  ground,  to  be  taken  distinctly 
as  a  nmnhig  dimension. 

Labour  only  Is  charged  about  one-half  of 
the  following  prices:— 


CoKMOS  GoLOUBS— as  lead,  stone,  white,  black,  or  choocdato—LABocB  Ain>  Matbmau, 

indnding  knotting  and  stopping. 


...  per  yard  snperfleSal 
H.  ..  perlbotvuper. 
and  string,  under  18 
......     per  Ibot  run 


Plain  work  «. 
Carved  work 
Skirting,  plinth, 

tacbeswide 
Cludrrail    ..      «.      *..  „ 

Hand-rail,  newell,  and  stair  margins  ... 
Cornices  under  9inches  girt,  per  foot  run 
jceveais       m.      .m      m.  y, 

Iron  atay  ban  and  chain  „ 

Sides  and  steps  to  ladden  „ 

Ball  and  pin         ...       ..  „ 

Bars  and  ftamea  to  hot-houses  end  iky- 

Ughts        ...       ...       ..     per  foot  run 

OomloesO  inches  girt  and  under  18  Indies 
Arris  gutters       ^      ...     per  foot  run 
Wster  trunks       «.      ...  „ 

Vlndowsilla        .....  „ 

Coping  edge         ....  „ 

Stone  stringing    ......  „ 

J>itto  pUntbs        .M      M.  „ 

nonea  not  ezoeedlng  84  Ihet  8  Indhes 

super.        ......       M.      OT.       eaidi 

Large  and  Venetian  ditto       ...         „ 
not  exceeding  8  Aet  8  inches 
».      M.      «.       perdojsen 
Large  ditto  .m       ~.       .m       m.      ,f 
Ul^ts,  each  caaemcnt  «m      ...      ... 

Scrapers  and  baxa         ....... 

Plain  chimney-plectf    ...      ».       each 

ditto  .«  ...  M.  M 


One 
coat 
s.d. 
0  H 
0  a 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0  «} 

0    Ik 


Ik 

8 

8 

8 
8 


0  8 

1  « 

0  8 

1  0 
0  8* 

0  8 

1  0 
1  6 


Two  Tliroe  Four   Extra  Hatting 

coata  coats,  coats,    coat     coot 

0.  d.  ad.  ad.      ad.      ad. 

08  08  0  10       08       08 

08  04  08       01       01 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
8 


11 

u 
u 
Ik 

1» 
1* 
u 

1 

8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


1   0 
1    0 


0 
6 
5 

4 
8 

a 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8 

a 

8 
8 

a 
a 

8 

a 
U 

Si 

4 
4 
4 
4 


1  4 

a  0 

1  4 

a  0 

0  8} 

0  s 

a  0 

8  10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

a 

1 
a 

0 
0 

a 

8 


SI 
»k 

Si 

ik 


0    9k 


a 

8 
8 
8 
5 
5 
8 
8 

8 
8 

8 

8 
8 
8 
0 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Of 
Ok 
Ok 
Ok 
Ok 
Ok 
Ok 
Ok 

Ok 
Ok 
Ok 
Ok 

1 

1 
1 
1 


0    4 
0    8 


4 
8 

1 
8 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  0| 

0  0| 

0  0| 

0  Of 


0   5 

0    7 

0   5 

0    T 

0  a 

0    1» 

0  10 

1  8 


Exna  Coix>CB8,  to  he  added  to  the  price  of  common  coloura 


IMbi,  ncnch  gn^,  aahnon,  Ihwii      ^      .. 
BnoMnrick  gzeen  or  Etruscan  buS      ^      ... 
Peach  Moafoot  and  Ulae     ............ 

Ean  de  mer.  or  ligiit  greena  and  olive  gnoo 
ladlab  led        .»      •.      .m      m.      m.      .. 
Pfetcnt  greoiMi  y^Ilov,  aad  Una  vwditor     m. 


Per 
yard, 
ad. 
0  1 

0  Ik 

0  a 

0  8 
0  4 
0   8 

1  d 


For 
skirOng. 
ad. 
0  Ok 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Ok 
Ok 
01 

1 
1 

t 


Frnmes  and 

STuarea 

ad. 

0  a 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


a 

8 

t 
4 


X  0 
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ExTOA  CoLODBS  (cotUtmudX 

ChlneM  TermiUon  or  lako  twice  done  on  a  acarlot 

Q^rOllnQ  ■••         •••         ■••         •■•         •••         w  •••  ••• 

Pttrty  colotm    •••      »••      •••      ftM      •••  99m  ••• 

sflniiiiilli  •■•       •«•       •••       •••       •••       ••«  ••■  ••• 

\.^InUv  Ol  I V              ••«         •  •  •         •*•         ■  ••         •••  990  ••• 

Splashing  in  Imitation  of  gnmite         ^  ^  ^ 


Per 

yard, 
a.  d. 

*  « 

0  11 

0  « 

0  Ik 

0  « 


For      Frnmot  mid 
skirting;      tquaren 
N.  d.  a.  d. 


0   Si 


0  Oi 
0   1 


1    0 


0   6 


GRADtZD  IxzTATioxa.    Per  yard  taper. 
Hie  prices  fiv  superior  worlL  are  fbr  imitations  executed  by  artists  of  tlie  first  aolllty. 

Common. 


a.d. 
0  9 


s"!*-"-  ^^SSST" 


Wainscot  or  oak        ^      «»...»...      » 
3Caliogany,  maple,  hair-wood,  or  sycamoie  ^      ^.      i   s 
Batmwood        M.      aM       p..      M*      •«•      M.      M«      1   4 
Boaewood,  or  coromandel  wood  ^      ...      ...      ...      16 

Bird's-eye  maple,  or  poUard  oak ...       ^       ...       ^      18 
Tew-tree,  amboyna,  or  walnat   .«      ».      ...      ...      so 

For  enriclmients  and  carved  woik,  add  on  ttie  above  ooe-ftHirth. 
Hand-rail,  grained  nuhogany  and  Tomished,  4d.  per  foot  run. 


B.A. 

1  6 

1  • 

S  0 

9  S 

S  6 

8  0 


s.d. 
1    0 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 


9 
3 
« 
8 
9 


JiAXBLiira   Per  fbot  super. 


s.d. 
Veined  on  a  dead  white  ground  ...  0  8 
Dove,  barrtina,  and  black  and  gold ...   0  8 

Sicnita  and  brocatella 0   0 

French,  Venetian,  Devonshire,  or 

rouge  royal 0  6 

Orecn  verd,  mona,  or  porphyry      ...   0   6 
tilalla  aotloo,  rose  antico,  Jaaper,  or 

verd  antique    ...       ^         6d.  to   0   9 
Lapis  lazuli         ... ..10 

If  on  columns,  once  and  a  half  the  above 
prices.   If  fluted,  twlce^ 


VAxmsHDia  Per  yard. 


8.d. 

0  8 

6 

10 

4 
4 


BQuarea, 
perdoz. 


s.d. 


Spirit  varnish,  fbr  eveiy  coat 
Once  In  best  copal  ...  ^ 
Twice  ditto 

For  every  additional  coat,  add 
If  on  the  real  wood,  add  .. 
Wainscot  or  maliogany  cleaned 

and  sized,  add        ...       ...   0   8 

Hand  poUsIdng,  add  to  either  of  tlie 

aforesaid       ...         per  foot  super 
Ditto  on  columns      ...  „ 

Ditto  on  fluted  ditto  ...  „ 

Imperial  or  French  polishing  „ 
Ditto  to  hand-rails    ^  per  foot  run 


4 
8 
8 
8 
8 


0   9 


0 
1 
1 
0 
0 


8 
0 
6 
6 

4 


HouLDiKGB  Cut  In.   Per  foot  run. 

fL  d. 
If  any  oommon  colours,  eadi  coat .«.   0  0| 
Bhick,  rosewood,  or  any  other  hnita^ 

UOD  •••  •••  •••  ••«  ••«     V     31 

Cnwi  hinded  margins  ditto  ...      ...  0  4 


i.  d. 
0  1 
0   li 


Broad  ebon  lines  to  form  panels     m. 
Light  and  shadowed  lines,  ditto     ^ 

WnmxQk 

The  height  of  the  letter  to  be  measured  and 
charged  per  incli  run. 

Under     4tne    8  to  IS 
41uchc&  inches,  inchca. 


Plain  painted  letters 
Egyptian,  or  sunk ... 
Gold,  plain  ... 
Ditto,  Egyptian  or 
sunk  ...  M. 
If  shaded,  add  ... 
If  double  shaded,  add 
If  blocked  up 


s. 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


d. 

Oi 

s 

0* 


S.  d.       s.  d. 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


1 

s 

8 
01 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


4 
0| 

1 

0* 


Onj>iciL 
A  book  of  g(dd  contains  S5  leaves  8}  taichoa, 
by  8i  inches  square,  or  1  foot  7i  Indies 
superficial,  and  will  cover  about  a  square 
foot  of  platai  work. 


Gilding  In  oil  gold,  indudlng  prepara- 
tion, per  foot  super    ... 

Ditto  in  matt  or  bumisilied  gold 

Carved  worii,  Ihmi  once  and  a  half 
to  double  the  above  prices,  nccord- 
hig  to  the  depth  of  the  enrichiiiciiL 

GildlngHnch  mouldings,  per  foot  run 

Ditto  l-lnch  ditto         « 

Ditto  f-lnch  ditto         m.       »,.       ... 

Ditto  1-Inch  ditto 

For  every  Hnch  above,  add  ... 

Glider,  per  day 

Gold  lea/;  per  book       «      

Parchmem  shte,  per  lb ... 

QflgoUsize        .M      ...      M*      M. 


s.  d. 


0 
0 


s 

4 

"! 
a 

0 

B 
0 
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Warraro  amd  CoLOuusa.   Per  yonL 

Lline  whiting,  each  cost      ^m-.      —      .^^-.^^ 
Whiting,  new  work    ^^^^^,^^^^^ 
Veah  vid  itop,  Air  pftper-bangon         m.      ••.      «m      •.••>.      •••      •.. 

Waah,  ttop,  and  whlUng     »       .^       ^       ~.       ...       ~.       «...       ». 

I>!tto,  and  any  oommon  eotonn,  as  grays,  bnflk,  atonea,  ^bc.     ......      ... 

Dttao^  line  etAMira,  aa  bright  yellow,  warm  tlnta,  doud  oolunrs,  and  oommon 


Waah,  atop,  and  delicate  tIntSi  aa  blue,  rerditer,  peargreena,  plDka,  Ac      ... 
Waahing  and  stopping  plain  ooraloea,  mider  6  Inchca  girt         ........ 

Ditto,  ftnm  6  to  19  Inchea    .........       .^      ^      ^      ^      ^      ^ 

IMtto,  ftom  11  to  18  inches   ...      ..      ...      ..      ..      ...      ...      —      •« 

For  every  enrichment,  well  cleaned  out,  not  exceeding  8  Inches  gfrt,  add  per 

Ditto,  from  8  to  6  indies  girt        ...................... 

Waahing,  stopping,  and  ooknuing  ooraices,  nnder  6  Inches  glit         m,      ^ 
IMtto,  Iktmi  6  to  IS  Inches  girt       »„       „,       m,      —,      —,       n,      •..       ..• 

Ditto,  from  U  to  18  inches  girt      ...       ...      —      .»•      .......      m. 

For  every  enricimient,  well  cleaned  ont  and  ootooiedf  not  exceeding  8  inches 
glrt»        ............................... 

Ditto,  from  8  to  6  inches  girt         ......      .«.»».......      ... 

the  work  to  any  great  extent  The 
following  prices  are  rather  above  the 
average,  but  it  is  better  to  pay  a  good 
price  tlian  to  have  the  work  spoiled. 


B. 

d. 

0 

01 

0 

Of 

0 

1 

0 

li 

0 

8 

0 

n 

0 

3 

0 

01 

0 

Of 

0 

1 

0 

0) 

0 

1 

0 

01 

0 

1 

0 

If 

0 

Of 

0 

1 

8XCL  UU-TBB  PAFSa-HAXOER. 

VU.  TAnatrUAXODfa  is  a  very  simple 
proeeas;  and,  in  practioe,  it  consists  In 
pnepartng  the  walls  with  pomlce-stone, 
then  alztaig  them  to  malte  the  pap^  ad- 
hoe,  and  Dnatty  qiplylng  the  paper  hi 
teeadtlts,  previoody  liavlng  covered  the 
back  with  common  paste.  In  all  cases, 
the  paper  shocdd  be  pasted  some  10  minutes 
orsobcibfe  it  Is  hnng.aaln  that  period  it 
has  had  time  to  stretch  aa  mnch  aa  it 
win  do ;  and  if  aK>lled  without  thla  pre> 
esBtlon  it  is  sure  to  appear  cockled  when 
dry.  With  erimaon,  and  all  the  delicate 
papoB,  a  lining-paper  la  first  applied.  Ko 
wall  tfkoald  be  papered,  when  It  it  possible 
10  avoid  it,  mitll  it  haa  been  plastered 
tham  a  year— that  la,  an  entire 
r;  the  winter  not  aiding  in  drying 


KSXOBAIIDA. 

A  piece  of  paper  is  IS  yarda  In  length,  and 
21  Iniches  wide,  containing  7  square  yards, 
or  68  f)Mt  superficial;  it  is  customary  to 
allow  1  piece  in  7  for  waste.  4ft  sqoaze 
yards  1  French  piece. 

A  dos.  of  borden  Is  18  yds.,  or  86  ft.  ran. 

To  find  the  number  of  yards  running,  or 
pieces  of  psper,  there  are  in  a  superficial 
quantity— divide  the  number  of  superficial 
feet  by  8,  which  win  give  the  number  of 
yards;  and  divide  the  yards  l^  IS,  which 
win  give  the  number  of  pieces.  Or  adopt  the 
rule  given  at  par.  8L  Any  odd  yarda  axe 
considered  and  duuged  aa  one  ideoe. 


PAPS&.HAK0ER*8  AMD  DKCORATOB*B  CBABGEB. 


Per  piece, 
a.  d. 


Pmielas,  alzfaig,  and  preparing 
walls       ^      ^      ^      ^      ^ 

lining  paipef       .n      w.      .m      m. 

Best  whiU  ditto  ^      ........ 

Bangtag  ditto     ........ 

Panfclng  ditto    ........ 

Indls.nibher  paper  fer  damp  walls.. 

Canvnaa  linings  ..•■..... 

Hanging  ditto,  indndlng  taeka 

Caavaaa  llnlDg,  Inctodlns  hanging, 
tacka,  and  aUpplng  Joints  with 
arowB  paper     ...... 

CoBunonliedroom  paper,  two    s.  d. 
Uocks  ........   1  OtoS 

Mto  with  hioea.  porptoa, 
gnyatanddnhs    ..      ..8  0      8 
«...   1   8       8 


8 
9 
0 
9 
9 
6 
0 
8 


..8    0 


8 

0 


Imitation  maitle,  done  by 
hand,  tn  a  superior  man- 

UOa  •••  mmm  ••«  ••• 

Imitation  granite,  froated  .. 
Imitation  of  wainscot  .. 
Ditto  overgralned     .. 

Satin  papen     ..      

Ditto  with  8  blocks   ..       .. 

Crlmeon  flock  ..       ^       .. 
Sathi  and  gold ...... 

Very  rich  flock  on  a  gold 

ground  ........ 

Panelled  decoration  » 

Ditto  Induding  hanging  .. 
nanging  oommon  pi^wr,  per 

piece    ........ 

Ditto  satin  papers     m,      •» 


Porpieoo. 
Sk  d.    n  d. 


6 
3 
1 
8 

4 

6 
]S 
16 


0to9 


0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 

8 

8 

6 

10 

16 

8U 


0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


94    0 

9    0 

U    0 


88  0 
86  0 
40   it 


-.         0    8 
-         10 
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Per|»leee. 
•.4.     lb  d. 
Hanffiog  flocik  and  gcrid,  uid 

marblM  and  gianltea  In 

bloclu  ^      ^      .»  to  1   6 

Common  borden,  par  doxen 

yardi    .^       ..       ».       ^   1   0      8   0 
Oothio  borden  »      ..6  0      8  0 

Broad  handsome  borden,  per 

xard     ...      .~      ...      ...  1  0      18 

Handiome  aeroll,  ahadfldand 
,   enrtcbed  with   gold,  per 

yard     ..»•.«..«••—        4  0 
Comen  to  ditto,  each  as  one 

yard  of  border. 
HanRing  harden,  per  doxen   0  8      10 
Bixlng,  two  coats,  and  tst* 

nlahlng  marble  paper,  per 

piece    ...       i^       ...       ...8  8      8  8 

Ditto,  two  coata  and  twice 

Tarnishing    ...      ...      ...   4  0      6  0 

DisxBcrnzvOw   Per  yard. 

Done  once.  Twice. 
a.d.         B.d. 
Wash,  stop,  and  waterwfaite  OS         0  4 
Ditto,  cream  tint    ^      ...   0  4         0  6 
Ditto,  drab,  fkwn,  Stmscan 

bufi;  or  gray        ...       ...   0  8         0   8 

Ditto,  tea-green,    can  de 

mer,  lilac,  peach  blossom   0  8         0  10 
Ditto,  fine  light  bine,  or 

pea-green,  with  verdlter  10         14 
Ditto,  dooded  ceilings    ...   8   0  — 

If  done  with  one  coat  of 

colour  in  oil,  add ......   0   8  — 

Ditto  In  turpentine  ...   0  8  — 

If  charged  at  per  piece,  take  seven  times 
the  aboTO  prices. 


Plain  condoea,  per  ibot  super,  equal  to 
half  tae  above  price*. 
Enriched  ditto  ttio-thlrds  dltta 

LonBS,  MoviLDDiaa,  Ao.   Per  Ibot  nUL 

&  d. 
Ebon  lines,  drawn  out  In  panels     ...   0  0| 
Light  and  rtMdowed  Unas,  ditto     ...   0  1 
Ditto  with  ahaded  margin,   three 

Inoheawlde      ...      ...      ...      ...OS 

Aorotere  to  oelUngs      ...      ...       .»   0  8| 

Small    honeysuckle,    or  Athenian 

fleuron  comen  to  ebon  Ilnea,  eadi  1   8 
Ditto  to  Ugtat  and  shadowed  lines  ...    8  0 

Staoqso  Pixb  oa  Deal.   Per  yavd  super., 
including  stopplD^ 

•bd. 
Staining  only      ...      «.      ^      ..0  8 
Ditto  and  one  coat  on  .«      ..      .»   0  4 
Ditto  and  one  coat  ramlsh    ^       ...   0   6 
Ditto  and  two  coats  vamlah  ...      «.   0  8 
Stained  and  flatted  for  waxing      ....  0  8 

Stained,  flatted,  and  waxed  ...      ...   1   0 

If  slxed,  extra     ...      ...      ...      .»   0  I 

BuBVisHXD  Gold  akd  Bl&cx  Btaiued 
Polished  MocLDnraa. 

Per  yon  run,  indudtaig  flzing  and  noodle 
points. 

Gold.   Bladi  and  gold.  Black. 

a.  d.             s.  d.  s.  d. 

i-tnchwlde  0  8             0  5  OS 

f-lnch    „    0  9             0  8  OS 

Hnch    ,,0  10             0  7  0  Sft 

1-lnch    „    1   0             0  8  0  8 

li-lnch    „     1   8              0  10  0   4 

l^tnch    „     1   6             10  0  5 

ll-lndi    „     1   9              IS  0   6 

S-inoh    ..SO            16  0  7 


CHAP.  IV. 
TBS  LOCALITY,  ASPECT,  AND  PLAN. 


Sbcv.  iwi-jCaotcB  or  Locautt. 

180W  When  a  prelecting  builder  has  a 
choice  of  altoation,  be  ought  to  consider 
"stxy  corcfhlly  all  the  objections  and  advan- 
tages which  may  be  urged  for  and  against 
each  spot  proposed  to  him.  In  America,  it 
Is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  bouse  on  its 
travels,  placed  on  rollers,  and  taking  leave 
of  its  birth-place;  but  In  England,  though 
the  attempt  has  been  made,  it  has  not  been 
found  to  succeed,  because  brick  and  stone 
are  not  muterials  which  will  easily  bear 
such  usage.  In  the  flnt  place,  their  enor- 
mous weight  adds  greatly  to  the  Ubour  of 
moving  UNun ;  and  In  the  seortsd,  their  ten- 


dency to  disruption  is  Increased  in  a  ratio 
with  their  weight  Therefore,  the  bnUdor 
must  be  content  to  let  his  bouse  remain 
when  he  builds  it,  except  at  an  enormoaa 
sacrifice  of  time  and  money.  It  Is  true,  that 
by  taking  the  house  to  pieces  he  may  move 
It,  but  the  loss  Is  Ailly  one  hsU^  and  there- 
fore no  one  win  voluntarily  risk  such  an 
undertaking.  In  towns  then  Is  not  often 
much  choice,  because  fow  people  preftr  to 
live  within  their  actual  precincts,  and  if  thegr 
are  compelled  to  do  so,  they  an  generally 
conflnod  to  some  limited  area  in  "**^*'»g 
their  selection.  In  them  drainage  la  Vty^ 
chief  consideration,  united  with  as  siiy  a 
spot  08  can  be  found;  but  In  the  oountxy. 
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or  In  MilMutMHi  rttiwtlwM»  Ibnr  tilings  niitt 
ttptdUBj  be  MB^  tbr^  namaly,  good  air, 
fMd  drahtfR,  a  good  iirfl,  and  good  water. 
theialnlnlty  of  tho  air  bin  Agiwt  DMaaore 
'frir**'*— *  upon,  tbo  soil,  the  amooDt  of 
Mtafi,  and  the  aievation  of  tlia  dlstYlcC,  aU 
of  whkii  ahoold  Im  tnveatigalad.  Our  an- 
eofena  irara  TQiT  ftnd  of  aeleeting  Ibr  tlMfir 
IiaaHa  low,  aaqoaitaiiad,  and  rielily-woodod 
driiii  wllkl^  being  wana  and  itaaltend  ftom 
tto  winds,  were  salted  to  tbelr  style  of 
MUlng,  and  to  the  babtts  of  tbose  dagrs. 
In  die  flzst  plaos^  nmdi  nun  tiflM  was  then 
In  walking  and  dding  on  boisebeek 


r,  tai  tbe  second  place, 
rare  modi  Isas  closely 
fitted  than  Is  now  the  case ;  and  In  tbe  tblid 
place,  the  jMMi  vU  growth  of  thnber  was  not 
then  what  It  now  Is,  or  rather  was,  in  many 
In  most  dlstiiets,  the  timber 
leoDeeted  in  large  woods,  and  the  bedge- 
not  so  llUed  with  elms  and  ash 
may  now  be  aeen  In  some  of  oar 
i<winrt»>  Hie  conseqaence  of  this 
laic  Uaovattoii  (whldi  ihshlon  is  now  ez^ 
plodingwIiereTer  high  flumlng  Is  practised) 
is  that  the  sir  is  poisoned  by  ooDeetlons  of 
decaying  keres  In  the  ditdMS,  and  the 
hestth  of  the  taihsbltants  is  allbeted  to  a 
dsgiee  wtiich  oertalnly  does  not  prodooe 
agoe,  hot  dyspepsia  and  contfaiaal  headache, 
with  ptoetntlon  of  the  mental  and  bodily 
strength.  Wlicrever,therelbrs,ltispoHible 
temcKwtthahigh  snd  dry  sttnatlon,  or  a 
gravelly  sabsoO,  yet  with  soflldent  dqith 
of  raoold  to  Ibra  a  scrvteesble  garden,  the 


Isfaonld 


ths 


and  deOa  are  Tcry  ornamental  no 
aDdlcoBfcas  that  in  selecting  a  site 

be  strongly  tempted  by  a  pretty 

bat  I  am  quite  sore  that  In  wooded 
the  addition  of  home  fbllage  Is 
to  torn  the  sesle,  and  to  make 
might  otherwise  be  bearable,  a 
aoame  of  dtscsse.    On  the  WUt- 
Beikahlre,  or  Sossex  downs,  or  on 
WeUa  of  YoiftShlrB,  a  sbeilered  spot  M 
etioosble»  and  a  Ibw  trees  sboat  the 
.  an  not  only  ornamental  but  use- 
Here  the  air  is  almost  too  bndng, 
than  is  not  the  alighteet  harm  in 
f  eaaanatlons  ftmn  half  a  hondred 
Jistt  In  ooottttes  like  SomeneUhlre, 
pe,  WonesCeniitre,  Btereftmlshire, 
part  of  Shropshire;  together  with 
ports  of  Hampshire,  the  alrie 
supermluiated  with  moistare 
regetahie  emanations,  and  if 
to  stagnate  aboat  a  hoase  It  rspidly 
mon  Slid  men  dsletertoas,  and 
all  sorts  of  tiaiadiss.    Thlsoonsi- 
most  always  be  taken  Into  aecoont, 
mmtklMg  Is  man  gomssaB  than  Ibr  fb« 


the 


man  aocnstomed  to  woodlands  to  lelect 
a  high  situation  when  he  ought  to  avoid 
it;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  previoas 
dweller  on  an  exposed  situation  sedu  a 
retired  and  sheltered  spot  in  the  heart  of  a 
wooded  district  when  he  ou^t  to  look  ft>r 
the  most  open  one  at  his  dlspossL  It  is  Just 
the  same  with  the  efltet  of  sea  ahr.  Totbose 
who  have  Uved  in  ridUy-wooded  districts  It  is 
a  complete  panacea  Ibr  all  their  IDs,  not  only 
beoanae  it  Is  bracing  fttnn  its  saline  particles, 
whldi  are  chiefly  nseftd  to  the  dtisen,  but 
becanse  its  air  isikee  from  the  emanations 
ofTegetation.  But  to  the  dweller  on  expoeed 
situations,  sea  sir  is  often  even  pr^odiclal, 
end  Instead  of  allbrding  the  relief  to  tbe 
aQments  to  which  he-Is  obnoxious,  it  aggra> 
vales  them  ten-fbld;  unless  he  can  And  a 
warm  and  protected  spot  Uke  Yentnor,  In 
tbe  Isle  of  Wight,  snd  some  of  the  secluded 
nooks  on  the  Deronshireoosst  Wlthregsrd 
to  situation,  then,  I  repeat  that  a  dry  eeil  is 
slwsys  to  be  desired;  and,  aooordtng  to  the 
nature  of  the  district,  either  a  high  one  or 
else  a  moderately  sheHered  one.    Onvd  is 
desirable  ss  a  subsoil  on  all  but  very  low 
situations,  and  even  there  Ifltls  wen  drained, 
bat  nothing  can  be  wone  thsn  a  grarel- 
bed,  which  is  locked  in  by  a  surrounding 
barin  of  dsy,  tvKAoii^  anj^  outkt/or  its  rttin- 
faO.    Such  a  spot  is  a  sponge,  constantly 
soemnnlatlng  the  elements  of  dlsesse,  which 
are  pr^udldsl  both  to  man  snd  some  of  the 
domestic  gniipaia,  fbr  it  is  notorious  that 
such  a  kind  of  land  is  peculisxly  flUal  to 
sheepu   It  is  not  therefbre  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  a  gravel-bed  which  makes  a  spot 
suited  to  the  habitation  of  man,  but  it  must 
also  be  well  drained  both  superfldaUy  snd 
in  its  sub-soli  in  order  to  be  fit  Ibr  his 
residenoe.    It  is  astonishing  what  effect  a 
soudl  dtflbrence  in  the  elevation  has.  upon 
the  salubrity  of  a  particular  spot    I  have 
known  a  rise  of  16  Ibet,  and  within  three 
hundred  yards,  produce  an  entire  change 
from  a  rdaxlng  to  a  bracing  air.    This  was 
partly  caused  by  ttie  lower  spot  being 
the  bottom  of  a  bssin,  and  completely 
envdoped  in  Ibllage,  whOe  the  higher  was 
comparatively  free  tKna  trees,  and  had  a 
tolerable  fUl  for  Its  surflice-water  and  Ibr  its 
drainage.    Whenever  there  is  a  flill  of  10 
Aet  to  a  running  stream,  the  drainage  in 
country  housee  msy  always  be  eOldently 
carried  out,  as  Ihr  as  the  individual  house  Is 
concerned;  but  this  Is  not  tbe  only  con- 
slderation,  for  the  surrounding  fields  should 
also  be  well  drained,  or  they  will  be  con- 
stantly enveloped  in  fogs  and  become  Ibrtile 
sourceaof  evil.  Tlie  house-drainage,  there- 
fore, I  repeat,  may  be  easily  provided  for 
if  the  fall  is  what  I  have  stated;  but  the 
Adds  cannot  lo  readily  be  mode  healthy, 
nnlsas  thoy  are  also  under  the  control  of  tba 
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owner  of  the  land  on  which  the  hooae  is 
to  be  buUt    The  aide  of  a  hill  is  not  always 
a  healthy  spot,  onlees  the  herbage  is  scanty, 
and  it  is  fbee  flx»m  woods,  or  unless  the 
snrlhcfr-water  is  intermpted  by  a  broolL  or 
drain  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
proposed  site  and  carried  off  in  a  different 
direction.    Ko  spot,  in  most  coses,  is  so 
salted  for  a  house  as  a  alight  rise,  or  knoQ, 
which  looks  down  on  all  the  surrounding 
land;  for  here  there  Is  no  chance  of  any 
annoyance  from  watercourses  belonging  to 
other  parties,  or  of  malaria  arising  fttnn 
stagnsnt  water.    Quickly  runnlag  streams, 
•o  long  as  they  ore  not  subiiect  to  extensive 
floods,  are  never  in  any  way  ii\}urious,  and 
may  be  made  the  means  of  carrying  off  all 
the  unhealthy  accumulations  of  a  country 
residence ;  but  dammed  up  waters  of  all 
kinds,  unless  there  ia  a  good  atrcam  through 
them,  and  especially  stagnant  ponds,  should 
bo  careAilly  avoided  near  a  house,  however 
ornamental  they  may  be.  Flooded  meadows, 
a!so,  are  by  no  means  desirable,  and  espe- 
cially such  as  remain  wet  for  a  long  time  after 
being  submerged.  It  may  be  gathered  from 
what  I  have  remarked,  that  I  have  a  horror 
of  water,  and  so  I  have  In  the  wrong  place. 
Water,  like  fire,  is  a  good  fMend,  but  a  fatal 
enemy;  and  it  should  be  as  carefully  sought 
for  in  the  one  capacity  as  It   should  be 
eschewed  in  the  other.     I  have  said  that 
gravel  or   sand,  in  certain  situations,  is 
highly  desirable,  that  ia,  when  well  drained; 
and  with  these  may  bo  coupled,  sand-stone 
or  lime-stone  subsoils,  chalk  and  also  the 
prlmaiy  rocks.  These  sll  give  good  air,  and 
some  of  them  good  water.    On  the  other 
hsnd,  reclaimed  lands  in  which  there  Is  no 
soil  but  the  peaty  remains  of  decayed  vege- 
tation, sie  peculiarly  unlit  for  the  human 
XQSldenoe.    It  is  true  that  every  year  they 
become  more  and  more  sound,  and  their 
Inhabitsnts  more  and  more  healthy;  and 
the  sturdy  men  of  Lancashire  and  Lin- 
colnshire may  be  pointed   out  as  speci- 
mens of  its  growth.     But  it    must  bo 
remembered,  that  there  ars  two  districts  in 
those  counties,  one  of  which  is  high,  dry, 
and  bracbig,  while  the  other  is  compoaed  of 
the  soil  I  have  been  alluding  ta    In  the 
high  lands  health  beams  in  every  eye,  and 
the  step  la  elastic  and  firm,  if  not  always 
graoefUL     But  among  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  low  districts,  the  cheek  is  psllld,  the 
eye  sunken  and  dull,  and  the  step  inelastic, 
while  the  real  height  is  apparently  reduced 
by  a  stoop,  which  amounts  in  many  cases  to 
a  crouch.    In  some  of  these  marshes,  as  in 
Eosex,  Cambridgeshire,   and  the  fona  of 
Lincolnshire,  gin  is  a  necessary  of  Ufo,  and 
is    swallowed    In    incredible    quantities 
without  those  ill  efl^cts  which  follow  its 
me  in  moro  healthy  districts.  But  thoot^ 


we  have  hitherto  discussed  the  presence  oC 
water  as  a  foe,  it  must  now  be  looked  for 
as  a  friend  which  cannot  well  be  dispensed 
with,  and  whose  place,  when  absent,  cannot 
be  supplied  by  any  known  substitute. '  In 
some  of  the  most  healthy  districts  in  other 
respects,  water  is  a  desideratum  which  can 
scarcely  be  obtained  on  sny  terms  in  dry 
Bummcrs,  and  the  want  of  which  is  often 
fblt  as  a  sore  evil    by  the  inhabitants. 
Among  the  down-flumers  this  is  espedally 
the  case,  and  severe  loss  is  often  sustained 
by  them  in  sheep  and  cattle  for  want  of  this 
fluid.    But  not  only'  to  this  the  case  in 
outlying  farms,  but  in  some  of  our  country 
towns  there  is  not  a  single  well,  and  the 
Inhabitants  are  dependent  for  their  daily 
supply  upon  water-carts,  which  bring  It 
fh>m  a  distanocL    With  reflnrenoe  to  subur- 
ban sites,  a  very  dlflterent  set  of  nuisances 
must  be  looked  fbr,  and  the  same  will  apply 
to  the  advantages  which  are  sought  fbr. 
Much  here  will  depend  upon  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the   Individual— as,  for 
instance,  liis  occupation  or  pnituit,    his 
fkmily  or   proltestonal    connexions,    the 
fhdlUy  of  access,  or  the  sultablUty  of  the 
neighbourtiood  to  his  position  in  society 
The  district  which  will  suit  one  man  will 
be  either  too  aristocratic  or  too  low  for 
another.    Tlie  flrequent  passing  of  omni- 
buses would  be  an  annoyance  to  manjr 
individuals,  while  to  othen  it  would  be  a 
sine  qud  nofi.   The  same  may  be  said  with 
reiferenoe  to  a  railway  station,  to  wlilch  the 
dally  traveller  by  that  mode  of  conveyance 
would  ^adly  be  near,  whilst  the  bulk  of 
mankind  would  dislike  its  noise  and  tumnlL 
The  neighbourhood  of  manuflictories  and 
mills  will  be  avoided,  excepting  by  tlioso 
who  are  employed  about  them;  and  if  any 
taU  chimneys  are  to  be  seen  near  a  sput 
which  Is  In  contemplation.  It  is  well  to 
ascertain  exactly  what  they  are  used  fbr, 
and  whether  any  noxious  or  offensive  trades 
are  there  carried  on.    Since  the  smoke-oon- 
soming  set  came  Into  fbroe  in  London,  a 
great  improvement  has  been  made  in  regard 
to  that  disagreeable  accompaniment  of  our 
cities  and  towns,  and  many  neighbourhoods 
which  were  formeriy  quite  unbearable  fh>m 
the  soot  with  which  th«y  were  surcharged, 
are  now  comparatively  dear.  In  every  case 
the  drainage  should  be  attended  to,  and  it 
should  be  ascertained  either  that  tliere  is  a 
sniUcicnt  culvert  near— d^Mble  of  carrying 
off  the  house  drainage— or  that  fludlltlea 
exist  ftn*  a  proper  cesspool.    Where  the 
habitations  are  not  too  thick,  I  by  no  means 
think  that  cesspools  ars  ol^ectlonable— that 
is,  provided  they  can  be  made  at  a  sufllcicnt 
distance  flrom  the  house;  but,  nevertbelesa, 
I  should  always  prefbr  a  wO-arrangti  cai> 
Tort   In  thOM  oases  where  laive  cnlverti 
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cre«o  boflt  that  Oatj  have  little  or  no  flOl, 
CBiI  we  never  ilaabed  except  bj  stoixn 
water,  tbej  are  tar  Inferior  to  a  welMmUt 
Qwapool;  far  aa  they  acrunmlate  their 
eontenta  fn  enormooa  qnantitiea,  and  daily 
nodve  fteth  addiUona  wtthoat  passing 
them  on,  ttielr  gaseooa  emanatlona  are 
bound  to  reCom  through  the  traps,  in  spite 
of  aU  the  care  in  the  world  In  their  con- 
There  is  no  filtration  to  any 
(or  if  any.  It  is  in  that  way  highly 
lq)arioiia  to  the  basement  floors  of  those 
houses  which  are  next  to  the  leakage),  and 
oODseqnantly  the  hoik  is  not  diminished 
•onnettmea  Ibr  weeks,  or  even  montha  to* 
gether— that  is,  as  long  aa  there  is  no  rain. 
In  a  oeaspool,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man 
has  the  control  over  his  own,  and  is  not 
sonoyed  by  that  of  his  neighbonr,  unless 
the  neighbourhood  la  very  dose;  in  wtiich 
ewe,  aa  I  befbre  remarked,  thesereoeptades 
shoold  be  aTolded.  Recently  made  gronnd 
10  always  sospidoas,  aa  it  is  generally  the 
seat  of  a  reclaimed  marsh,  and,  as  such, 
takes  many  yean  to  be  made  fit  fbr  hnman 
fc»w»«H«M  All  flUed-iqi  ponds  are  still 
wone,  where  their  vegetable  matter  lias 
been  burled  beneath  the  snrfhce.  Water 
coDUM  very  hi^  In  the  list  of  re<inlsite8  in 
an  soborbaa,  as,  in  ihct,  in  erery  other 
kind  of  realdenca  A  good  wsQ  of  spring 
water  can  seldom  be  reckoned  on;  bnt  it 
riMHud  be  obtained  if  possible.  In  most  of 
the  aoborban  districts  of  London,  spring 
water  is  almost  unknown,  and  if  a  weU 
were  sunk  for  every  bouse  it  would  be 
tepoeriliie  to  procure  it  The  esEpense  is 
great,  IB  Booat  cases,  which  would  deter  the 
greater  number  of  bulldors,  especially  now 
when  most  of  the  companies  snpidy  a  per- 
Ibetiy  INire  and  wholesome  water,  and 
wliidt  la  moat  agreeable  to  the  palate.  The 
improvemoBt  In  this  respect  is  marvellous 
whhia  the  last  yearortwo,  and  the  health 
of  the  Inhabltanta  ^peare  to  be  int^>or- 
UooaQy  raised  in  the  scale,  judging  as  flur 
ss  one  can  do  flrom  so  short  an  ezperlenosu 
Supposing  a  ]dot  of  ground  Is  offered  in 
a  ndgfiboorhood  only  partly  covered,  it 
wis  be  desirabte  to  ascertain  what  pro- 
bability thei«  Is  of  the  remainder  being 
tareed  Into  an  annoyance,  either  In  the 
rtiape  of  a  manuftctory,  a  public-house,  or 
•rcn  In  that  of  a  place  of  worship,  neither 
flf  which  are  desirable  buildings  to  have 
tteded  in  front  of  one's  drewlng-room 
wtuiowa.  When  a  ipuden  either  fbr  flowers 
er  vegetablea  Is  desired,  of  course  the 
■stare  of  the  son  win  ibrm  an  ot^lect  of 
fekgnizy,  fix  in  some  caaea  the  day  is  so  stiff 
and  poor  aa  to  be  wholly  unfit  fbr  either 
purpose.  Lastly,  the  sofl  must  be  examined 
ta  leArenoe  to  the  fbundationa,  which  are 
I  a  oooatderable  aooroe  of  expen- 


diture when  the  building  has  to  be  o(M0»- 
menced.  Gnvel,  rock,  and  chalk  am 
excellent  fm  this  purpose,  espedally  If  tlie 
whole  sito  to  be  occupied  by  the  house  is 
composed  of  the  same;  bnt  alternating  bedg 
of  gnvel  and  sand,  or  of  gnvel  and  day,  or 
day  ItseU;  are  not  so  gooid;  the  Isat,  howw 
ever,  being  the  best  fbr  the  pnrpoea  Tho 
great  ofejjection  today,  in  aUlts  varieties,  it 
that  it  sweUs  and  contracts  so  much  with 
altemationa  of  wet  and  dry  weather.  If  the 
whole  houae  Is  on  one  unlfbrm  bed  which 
extends  many  yards  in  every  direction,  the 
only  result  of  this  change  wOl  be  that  It 
wiU  be  bodily  raised  or  depressed  to  a  oeiw 
tabi  extent;  bnt  thia  U  not  of  the  slightest 
consequence,  as  the  variation  of  an  inch  w 
two  in  the  distance  fkom  the  earth's  centre 
Gsn  make  no  difference.  But  if  the  bed  of 
clay  varies  in  thickness,  or  if  it  fbnns  the 
sloping  side  of  a  bank,  or  If  it  does  not 
extend  fiir  to  eveiy  direction,  it  is  liable  to 
sweU  unequally,  and  thus  to  sepanto  watta 
into  sections,  and  to  make  doon  reftiae  to 
shut  or  open.  The  best  test  of  this  fkct  Is  a 
pair  of  gate-posts  set  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
with  a  gate  fitting  them  of  ten  or  twdve 
fbet  In  length.  In  dry  weather  this  gate 
win  perhaps  have  a  lap  of  an  inch  between 
its  latch  and  the  gate-poet,  while  after 
kmg-oontlnned  rain  it  wUl  rdhse  to  shiit 
flnom  being  too  wide.  This  I  have  oftf-a 
seen;  and  I  know  no  remedy  Ibr  it,  excepi 
to  connect  the  two  gate-posts  together  L7 
masonry  or  timber  under-ground.  It  is  tlw 
same  in  house-walls  which  are  seen  to  be 
tumbling  about  in  the  moat  grotesque 
manner,  in  aggrevated  cases— that  is  to  say, 
where  the  walls  are  built  on  the  suzfhce  of 
an  irregular  bed,  without  the  proper  pr^ 
cautions  to  which  I  shaU  hereafter  adverL 
In  the  three  first  soUs  to  which  I  have 
drewn  attention,  no  more  soil  need  be 
excavated  than  is  sufllclent  fbr  the  aecticn 
of  the  house,  as  for  cellan  or  kitchens.  If 
under-ground ;  bnt  in  clay,  in  aU  cases,  the 
fbundations  should  be  carried  bdow  the 
reach  of  ordlnaiy  changes  fhnn  moisture, 
and  thla  wiU  entaU  a  considerable  extra 
expenditure  A  good  fbnndation,  therefbre, 
renders  a  spot  b3'  so  much  the  cheaper  than 
one  with  a  bad  one,  as  the  expense  of  a 
deep  fbundatU>n  exceeds  that  of  a  shallow 
one-4hat  Is,  supposing  the  jnlce  of  each 
to  be  ttie  same.  At  all  events,  it  renden 
the  one  worth  so  much  the  more  money, 
the  two  being  equally  desinUdo  in  other 
respects. 

Sect.  2.>-Tbb  A«pbct. 

IMb  To  a  certain  extent  the  dMrfoe  of 
aspect  Is  left  to  be  decided  after  the  pur- 
chase ofthe  site,  bnt  not  entirely  so,  because 
In  many  cases  of  suburban  residences  th* 
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ownw  is  bound  to  build  hit  houw  in  oon- 
fbrmit/  with  existing  ammgenacnts,  snd 
if  not  on  a  iMrtioaJar  plan,  3net  with  a  settled 
aipect  Here,  therefore,  he  should  pause, 
luid  eonsider  whether  that  aspect  is  a  good 
otte;  but  for  this  purpose  it  is  right  to  know 
what  is  really  good,  and  the  reverse.  In 
tUa  particular  we  have  two  things  to  oon- 
siderf  the  prevailing  ottiectionable  wind 
and  the  sun.  In  this  dinurte,  the  wind 
wiilch  we  most  of  us  wish  to  avoid  is  that 
ttom  the  east  or  north,  fonketlmea  one  and 
sometinies  the  other  being  the  worst, 
according  to  the  protection  aflbrded  b7  the 
MarMt  hills.  Whichever  of  these,  there- 
inn,  is  the  worsts  neither  the  bade  nor  the 
Ihmt  should  be  turned  that  way,  but  one 
t>f  the  sides,  in  whidi  there  need  be  few 
openings.  Again,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  health,  especially  to  that  of  young  chUp 
dren,  that  they  should  have  plenty  of  sun, 
and  especially  moralng  sun,  and  therefore 
nnorth  aspect  is  not  good  or  cheerftil,  inas- 
much as  litUe  sun  can  be  obtained  on  that 
tide.  Meltber  is  a  AiU  south  or  sonth>west 
iwpect  very  much  to  be  sought  after,  because 
here  we  hare  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
^d  are  scorched  by  his  rays ;  but  a  soutli- 
fi^stei^  view  of  this  luminaiy  is  the  one 
Irhich  eo^nvands  all  the  advantages,  with- 
out any  driiwljikdcs,  and  is  that  which  most 
ntople  would  choose  if  they  could.  In  this 
aspect  we  have  the  spn  upon  the  breakflist 
tdble,  whicii  is  the  time  when  children 
tMoeflt  most  by  his  rays,  and  are  rendered 
\ij  them  happy  and  cheerftal  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  The  nnnery  therefore  should, 
If  possible,  be  tailed  to  this  pohit;  and 
Wlien  the  beat  of  summer  comes,  there  is 
all  the  cheerfhlness  and  health  which  it 
affords  in  the  mbming,  without  the  sultry 
heat  of  the  afternoon.  Ii^  towns  this  is 
of  stm  greater '  importance  than  in  the 
country,  and  I  hayc  often  proved  tlie  ftct 
by  comparing  a  ntunber  of  young  flunOies 
on  the  two  sides  of  a'  street  running  east  and 
west  Those  which  ^ave  had  the  ^  sun 
upon  their  rooms  have  looked  flill  of  lUb 
and  health,  while  those  with  the  north 
^{pect  have  appeared  pale  and  didec^ 
dun  and  air  are  more  partlculariy  needM  to 
Mofouiig'animala,  though  good  for  all  ages; 
and  the  effect  of  withholding  thehr  benefits 
it  really  the  same  as  that  of  placing  a  plant 
in  a  dark  cellar,  which  soon  becomes 
bleached  and  reftues  to  grow.  The  aspects, 
t^refore,  wtiich  I  should  choose  would 
b»-ast,  the  south-east;  2nd,  the  souUi; 
Sid,  the  south-west;  4th,  the  west;  and, 
|%h,  the  east— careftilly  avoiding  any  one 
With  a  ncwtherly  point  in  it 

SaoK,  &— CHOKai  ov  tbx  Puur. 
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with  the  means  and  desires  of  their  pro- 
jectors, that  here  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  aflbrding  any  useftil  information.  The 
sise  of  the  flunily,  the  number  of  servants, 
the  habits  vrith  regard  to  parties,  Aa.  are 
so  many  varying  foanrea  which  win  always 
inteiibro  with  any  preconceived  mode  of 
Isylng  out  bricks  and  mortar  to  advantagn. 
It  will,  however,  generally  be  found  that 
the  town  or  dty  house,  and  the  house  in 
the  country,  wiQ  require  very  41fllefent 
arrangements,  because  the  habits  of  botli 
masters  and  servants  are  so  much  unlike 
each  other.  Thus,  in  the  country;  much 
has  often  to  be  provided  for  whldi  in 
towns  is  seldom  wanted,  as  prendsos  for 
baking,  brewing,  washing,  and  the  like; 
the  same  may  be  observed  iii  reforence  to 
the  drawing-room,  which  in  the  country 
should  not  be  placed  up  stairs,  whilst  in 
the  town  this  situation  is  generally  pr»> 
ferred.  It  must,  therefore,  always  be 
remembered,  that  a  plan  which  may  be 
exceedingly  well  adapted  for  a  house  in  the 
town,  is  quite  out  of  character  In  a  mora 
open  spot;  and  this  mA  only  applies  to  its 
intern^  construction  in  podnt  (rf  utility, 
but  to  its  external  diaracter  in  an  ardii- 
tectural  pomt  of  view.  In  thlckfy  peopled 
districts  the  scard^  of  land  renders  a  tall 
house  an  ofcjfect  of  n^eosslty,  thou^  by 
choice  no  one  win  encounter  three  or  four 
pair  of  stairs  every  time  a  visit  to  the  bed- 
room is  to  be  aoeompllshed.  Consequently, 
in  the  country,  a  house  of  one  or  two  stories 
is  that  formation  which  most  people  approve 
of,  whilst  in  towns  double  that  number 
will  generally  be  required.  The  kitchen  is 
also  in  almost  all  cases  underground  in 
towns,  whereas  in  the  country  there  U  a 
very  proper  pr^ndloe  against  this  plaits 
and  for  this  there  Is  a  vciy  good  reason 
connected  with  the  drainage  of  this  part  of 
the  house.  It  should  be  remembored;  that 
In  country  districts  the  house  is  almbst 
always  isolated,  and  Is  dependent  upon  its 
own  drains  for  Its  fl«edom  ttom  wet  and 
from  Its  own  crurte.  The  consequence  la, 
that  no  ordinary  drains  will  make  the  base- 
ment floor  dry,  and  that  a  kitchen  placed 
there  Is  alvfays  more  or  less  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  But  In  towns  there  ought 
alw.i^'8  t^'  be  a  culvert  bdow  the  levd  of 
the  kitchen  floor,  and  if  so.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  make  it  as  dry  as  the  lowest 
floor  of  a  house  csn  ever  be.  It  will  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  take  Into  view  the 
various  kinds  of  houses  with  thdr  sixes, 
reaching  from  the  small  flve-rooroed  house, 
adapted  to  the  poesessor  of  the  income 
which  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  my  list,  up 
to  the  more  roomy  dwelling  calcuJatcd  for 
the  expenditure  of  £1000  o-year.  Bntinthe 
first  place,  there  are  certain  ooosiderationg 
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vhlch  aro  commuQ  to  iril  houiei.  fnch  ns 
nveJont  IhNii  flro  and  flrom  ifamver  of  Alh 
Inc.  «ml  these  points  harlnx  been  made  the 
gat^ect  of  an  act  of  parlkuneM  (18  A  19 
YieL,  c  itt).  It  wW  be  weU  to  inwrt  Iti 
efanues  In  thl4  (dace.  Tbey  are  fhimed  with 
irmt  ca«v  and  Jndfoncnt,  and  are  no  donbt 
rtrf  applicable  tn  all  caies  trhere  the 
Interests  of  the  public  are  conccrood;  but 
perbaps  In  aome  Ibvr  Instances  thtj  maj 
be  more  stringent  than  Is  necessary,  when 
the  indlridnal  is  tnilldlnsr  his  own  hoose 
In  a  spot  separntod  fhrni  all  others:  as, 
Ibr  bisUDcA.  H  to  provMert  that  **  Xo  timber 
or  woodwork  shall)  bo  plaeed  In  any  wall 
or  diimncy  breast  nearer  than  U  faaches  to 
the  insfcle  of  aoy  flue  or  chtanNgr  openlns," 
TUa  la  nearly  three  times  the  thickness 
wMch  Is  ordinarily  maintained,  as  in  most 
dtstrictoaflneof  brick  M  Inehca  In  thick- 
ocas  to  eonaMered  qnlte  saft  if  pargeted 
pnvarly.   It  may  be  enfng  on  tha  vlf  bt 


side,  bat  If  nnnecc9snr>'.  It  leads  to  a 
greatly  Increased  cxpeiidUurc.  Again,  It  la 
also  prtn'ldwl,  that  **  No  pipe  Ibr  conveying 
hot  water  sholl  be  nearer  than  throe  Inches 
to  any  combustible  matcrloL**  Now,  tbia 
to  really  absurd;  Ibr  there  Is  no  more 
danger  In  attnching  a  small  hot-water  pipe 
to  wood  than  there  Is  In  carrying  It  in 
wooden  ressels;  and  no  one  would  object 
to  a  washlng-tnb  as  being  Injnrlotis  It  la 
not  a  little  singular  that  gas-pfpes  are 
omitted  in  this  prohibitory  enactment,  and 
yet  they  aro  ten  times  more  likely  to  set 
Are  to  wood  than  a  hot-water  pipe;  and 
they  are,  hi  numberless  Instances,  carried 
under  floors  and  thuongh  Joists  all  over  the 
house.  However,  taking  the  act  as  a  whole. 
It  Is  a  very  good  guide;  and  even  partlea 
building  In  the  soontry  riioold  act  on  good' 
advice  before  th«y  transgress  Its  provi- 
sions, although  not  spectoUy  Intended  ftir 
tliem. 
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IsrmnxTATiosr  of  Tkxxs. 

IIL  In  the  constractton  ofthto  Act  (If  not 
lacanaiaient  with  the  context)  tb«>  Allowing 
tcm»  Shan  liave  the  respective  meanings 
teninaftcr  asslgnad  to  them ;  that  to  to 

**Thn  Troasnry^  shall  mean  the  Coromls- 
skmera  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury. 

«»PaUlc  Bonding*'  shall  meaneveiy  haUd- 
tng  ined  as  a  elrarch.  chapel,  or  other 
place  of  poblto  worship  {  also  every 
baildlnf;  used  for  purposes  of  public 
Instruction ;  also  every  building  used  as 
a  college,  public  hall,  hospital,  theatre, 
public  concert  room,  public  boll  room, 
pubiSc  lecture  room,  public  exhibition 
room,  or  Ibr  any  other  public  purposes. 

"Isrtemal  Wall**  shall  apply  to  every 
ontcrwall  or  vertical  enclosure  of  any 
bolldlng  not  being  a  party  wall 

"Party  "Wall  •*  shall  apply  to  every  wan 
vsed  or  bollt  In  order  to  be  need  as  a 
seporstlon  of  any  building  ftom  any 
other  tedMlng,  with  a  view  to  the  same 
being  oocnpled  by  dlfltorent  persons. 

"Cross  Wall"  «han  apply  to  every  wall 
mmd  or  bnOt  in  order  to  be  used  as  a 
aeparstlon  of  one  part  of  any  building 
tnm  another  part  of  the  same  building, 
sndi  buiUlng  being  wboDy  in  one  oocn- 


'Psity  Structure**  shall  taidnde  party 
w^s,  and  also  partitions,  arches,  floors, 
and  other  stnictnres  separating  bulkl- 
fngr,  stories,  or  rooms,  whldi  belong  to 
diflierent  owners,  or  which  ars  ap- 
praochod  17  distinct  staircases  or  sepn- 
nls  cntntnoes  ftocu  wifibooL 


•^The  Area*'  of  every  building  shaU  bn 
deemou  to  be  the  superficies  of  a  hori- 
xontal  section  of  such  building  made  at 
the  point  of  Its  greatest  surfkce.  Includ- 
ing the  external  waUs  snd  such  portion 
of  the  party  walls  as  belong  to  the 
building,  but  excluding  any  attached 
building  the  height  of  which  docs  not 
exceed  the  height  of  the  ground  stoiy* 

**T^9  Base  of  the  Wall"  shall  mean  the 
course  Immediately  above  the  footings. 

"Owner"  shall  apply  %o  every  person  1^ 
possession  or  receipt  eltiier  of  the  wholfi 
or  of  any  port  of  the  rtnts  or  profl^  of 
any  land  or  teuemen^  or  In  the  occiip*; 
tlon  of  such  land  or  t^^ment  oithcf 
than  M  a  tenant  ttnm  y^  to  year,  or 
for  any  less  term,  or  as  a  tenant  at  wllL 

"Builder"  shall  apfdy  to  and  inchidathe 
master  builder  or  other  penmn  employed 
to  execute  or  who  actually  executes  aqy 
worlv  upon  any  building. 

"District  Sur%'eyor"  fchsll  mean  eveiy 
such  sur\*cyor  who  Is  oppointcd  In  puf« 
suance  of  this  Act,  or  whose  Appoint- 
ment Is  hereby  confirmed,  and  shall 
Include  any  deputy  or  assistant  surveyor 
appointed  under  this  Act 

In  all  cases  In  which  the  name  of  on 
officer  having  local  Jurisdiction  In  re- 
spect of  his  office  to  rcforred  to  without 
mention  of  the  locality  to  which  the 
Jurisdiction  extends,  such  reftrence  Is 
to  be  understood  to  Indicate  the  officer 
having  Jurisdiction  in  that  place  withtn 
which  Is  situated  the  building  or  other  ■ 
subject  matter  or  any  part  thereof  to 
which  mCh  referenoo  applies 
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•^Peraon**  slitU  indud«  **«  Body  Cor- 
pofttte." 

Ldiiis  of  Ace. 

lY.  This  Act  fludl  ejctead  to  aU  places 
within  the  Uxnlte  oftbe  motropoUe  at  deflned 
bj  an  Act  paiaed  In  the  present  session  oT 
ffurllament,  taitltuled.  An  Act  for  the  better 
Local  Manasomeiit  of  the  M ettopoUa,  and 
to  all  other  places  to  which  soch  last- 
mentioned  Act  may  be  extended,  aniess 
■nch  places  are  In  making  snch  extension 
expressly  excepted  ftom  the  operation  of 
this  Act;  but  nothing  herein  contained 
•hall  affect  the  exercise  of  any  powers 
▼ested  by  any  Act  of  Parliam^t  in  the 
OommlsslonerB  of  Sewers-  of  the  dty  of 
London  for  the  time  being. 

WAUJi 

Slruetun  and  TkicJtneu  «f  WalU. 

XIL  Walls  shall  be,  coi^Mnielad  of  mdb^- 
•ubstanoQS  and  of  snch  thickness  ana  In 
■uch  manner  as  are  mentioned  in  the  fliMr 
sdiedule  annexed  hereta< 


A2rD  OPSNUfOa. 

jBhIm  a$  to  Beces$«it  and  Openinffi, 

XIIL  Tlie  foUo^Aig  Ailes  ^hall  be'  ob- 
served with  respect  to  receans  and  open- 
ings in  walls:— 

Receeses  and  openlniRS  may  be  made  in 
external  walls,  provided, 
L— That  the  backs  of  sa<^  recesfes  are 
not  of  leas  thickness  than,  eight  and  a 
half  inches;  and, 
S.— That  the  area  of  sodi  recesses  and 
•    openings  do  not,  taken  together,  essced 
one-half  of  the  whole  area  of  the  wall  in 
which  they  are  mada 
Recesses  may  be  nude  in  party  walla,  pro- 
Tided  that, 
1.— The  backs  of  sn<di  recesses  are  not  of 
less  Uiicknoss  than  thirteen  inches ;  and, 
1— That  every  recess  so  Ibnned  is  arched 
over,  and  that  the  area  of  soch  recesses 
do  not,  taken  altogether,  exceed  one- 
half  of  the  whole  area  of  the  wall  of  the 
stoiy  in  which  they  are  made ;  and, 
a.— That  such  recesses  do  not  come  within 
one  foot  of  the  inner  (hoe  of  the  external 
walls. 
But  no  opening  shall  be  made  in  any 
party  wall,  except  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
mlcs  of  this  Act 

The  word  Area,  as  used  in  tills  section, 
ihall  mean  the  area  of  the  vertical  foce,  or 
devation,  of  the  wall,  plsr,  or  receia  to 
waldiitnAnL 


3il8CBUJUfROU& 

At  to  Timber  in  External  WaOs. 

XIV.  Ixxqrtiole  frames  may  be  fixed  wlth> 
in  one  inch  and  n  halt  of  the  dee  of  any 
external  wall;  bnt  all  other  wnodworic 
fixed  in  any  extenud  wall,  except  bree- 
sammers  and  story  posts  imder  tlie  same, 
and  frames  of  doon  and  windows  of  sbopa 
on  the  ground  stoiy  of  any  building,  tbali 
be  aet  back  four  inches  at  the  least  flrom  the 
external  flice  of  such  wall 

Smlm  at  to  Breemmmert. 

XY.  The  following  rules  shall  be  observed 
with  respect  to  bressnmmere  and  tlmbere :— 

L— Eveiy  bressnmmer  most  have  a  bear- 
ing  in  the  direction  of  its  length  of  four 
inches  at  the  least  at  each  end,  upon  a 
sufficient  pier  of  brick  or  stone,  or  upon 
a  tlmbar  or  iron  story  post  fixed  on  a 
goiUi  ibukidation,  in  addition  to  its  bear- 
ing upon  any  party  wall ;  and  the  end* 
of  Mich  bressummer  shall  not  be  placed^ 
^^earer  to  the  centre  line  of  the  party 
walls  than  four  and  a  half  inches. 

&— No  bond  timber  or  wood  plate  shall  be 
iMiItt  into  any  iMurty  wall,  and  the  ends 
of  any  beam  or  Joist  bearing  on  such 
walls  shall  be  at  the  least  four  and  a 
half  Inches  distant  from  the  oentre  Ibie  • 
of  the  party  walls. 

si— Every  bressonuner  bearing  upon  any 
party  wall  must  be  borne  by  a  templet 
or  corbel  of  stone  or  Iron  tailed  throngti 
at  least  hal/  the  thickness  of  snch  wall, 
and  o^  the  tell  breadth  of  the  hres- 
summief. 

Meiff/U  and  meimtt  <tf  Pangtett  0 
Mxtemai  WaOt. 

XVI.  If  any  gutter,  any  port  of  whlefa  to 
fo^ed  of  combustible  materials,  adjoins  aa 
eltemal  wall,  then  snch  wall  must  be 
carried' up  so  as  to  foim  a  parapet  one  foot 
atj  t^  lea^t  above  the  highest  part  of  snch 
gutter,  aTUl  the  thlciuiess  of  the  parapet  so 
carried  upmtist  be.  at  the  least  eight  and  a 
lyiif  ipchos,  rofikoned  from  the  level  of  the 
ander  side  of  the  gutter  plate. 

Heighief  Partf  WaMt  above  So^. 

XYIL  Rveiy  par^  wall  shall  be  carried  op 
above  the  roof  flat  or  gutter  of  the  highest 
building  adjoining  thereto,  to  auch  hel^t 
as  will  give  a  distance  of  fifteen  ind^ 
measured  at  right  angles  to  the  dope  oftbe 
roof^  or  fifteen  inches  above  the  highoti 
part  of  any  flat  or  gutter,  as  the  case  may 
be;  and  every  party  wall  shall  be  carried 
up  above  any  turret,  donner,  lantern  light, 
or  other  erection  of  combustible  materials 
fixed  upon  the  roof  or  flat  of  any  bulldiac 
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wtthln  Ibar  foet  Awn  socb  p«rtj  wall,  and 
ObaU  extend  at  thb  least  twelre  Inches 
higher  and  wider  on  each  side  than  snch 
snetSoD ;  and  eveiy  party  wan  shall  be 
carried  up  abore  any  part  of  any  roof  oppo- 
site thareto,  and  within  Ibur  feet  ttom  such 
party  walk 

Am  to  ChuHatn  Pnrtff  WaBt. 

XYTII.  In  a  party  wall  no  duue  shall  be 
made  wider  than  fimrteeo  Inches,  nor  more 
than  four  and  a  half  inches  deep  ftom  the 
flue  of  the  wall,  nor  so  as  to  leare  less  than 
eight  and  a  half  mches  In  thickness  at  the 
iMMdL  er  opposite  sMe  thereof  and  no  dune 
may  be  made  within  a  distsnce  of  seven 
feet  ttmu  any  other  chase  on  the  same  side 
erthewalL 

At  t»  OmutmeHon  4if  Roqfi. 

XTX.  The  roofli  of  bcdldings  shall  be 
OODStmcted  as  fbllows;  that  la  to  say, 
L— The  flat,  gntter,  and  roof  of  erezy 
hofldlnti,  and  ereiy  turret,  donncr,  lan- 
tern light,  skylli^t,  or  other  erection 
placed  on  the  flat  or  roof  thereof,  shall 
be  externally  ooyered  with  slates,  tOes, 
metal,  or  other  Incombostlhle  materials, 
except  the  doors,  door  ftumes,  windows, 
and  window  ftsmes  of  soch  dormers, 
trareCs,  lantern  Hghts,  skylights,  ori 
other  erections. 
I^-Hm  plane  of  the  suftce  of  the  roof  of 
a  wai^onse  or  other  tmildlng  nsed 
either  wholly  or  In  part  Ibr  porposes  of  i 
trade  or  mannflictiire  shaU  not  Indlne 
ftom  the  external  w  party  walla  np- 
wards  at  a  greater  angle  than  Ibrty- 
■even  degrees  with  the  horixon. 

Jitdet  at  to  (^thtmeift  and  Fbiu. 

XX.  The  following  roles  shall  be  obterred 
as  to  cfainuieys  and  fines:— 

1.— Chimneys  built  on  corbels  of  brick, 
stone,  or  other  incomlmstible  materials 
may  be  introdnced  above  the  level  of 
the  celling  of  tho  ground  stoiy.  If  the 
work  so  corbelled  out  does  not  project 
fiom  the  wall  more  than  the  thickness 
of  the  waD,  but  all  other  chimneys 
tfuril  be  built  on  aoHd  fl>nndations,  and 
with  flwtlngB  similar  to  the  footings  of 
the  waU  against  whkh  they  are  built 

lu-4;hlmneys  and  floea  having  proper 
doors  of  not  leas  than  six  Inches  square, 
may  he  oonstroeted  at  any  aa^^  but 
In  tmrj  other  dilmney  or  flue  the 
angles  shnU  be  constmcted  of  an  obtuse- 
Bsss  of  not  leas  than  one  hundred  and 
and  diall  be  properly 


arch  of  brick  or  stone  or  a  bar  of 
ba  boOt  OTor  tho 


opening  of  eveiy  chimney  to  support 
the  breast  therooi;  and  If  the  breast 
prqjecta  more  than  Ibur  and  a  haU 
Inches  from  the  fhoe  of  the  wall,  and 
the  jamb  on  either  side  Is  of  less  width 
than  seventeen  and  a  half  inches,  the 
abutments  must  be  tied  In  by  an  iron 
bar  or  ban  turned  up  and  down  at  tho 
ends  and  built  into  the  Jamba  fUr  at 
least  eight  and  a  half  Inohea  on  each  side. 

4^-The  inside  of  eveiy  flue,  end  the  bsck 
or  outside,  unleas  Ibrmlng  part  of  tho 
outer  ftwe  of  an  extenal  wall,  must  be 
rendered,  pargeted,  or  Uned  with  flro- 
proof  piping. 

&— The  Jambs  of  eveiy  chimney  must  at 
the  least  be  eight  and  a  half  inches  wide 
on  each  side  of  the  opening  therooC 

&— The  breast  of  every  chimney,  and  the 
front,  withe,  paxtition,  and  back  of 
eveiy  flue,  must  at  the  least  be  four 
Inches  in  thidiness. 

7«— The  back  of  eveiy  chimney  opening, 
from  the  hearth  up  to  the  hei^t  of 
twelve  Indies  above  the  mantel,  must 
at  the  least  be  eight  and  a  half  iuches 
ihick  If  in  a  party  wall,  or  Ibur  and  a 
half  inches  thick  If  not  in  a  party  waU. 

8.— The  thickness  of  the  upper  side  of 
«veiy  flue,  when  its  course  makes,  with 
the  horizon,  an  angle  of  less  than  fhrty- 
flve  degrees,  must  be  at  the  least  eight 
snd  a  half  inches. 

Bi— Every  chimney  shaft  shall  be  carried 
up  in  brick  or  stone  work  all  round,  at 
the  least  ftrar  Inches  thick,  to  a  height 
of  not  less  than  three  fbet  above  the 
roof;  flat,  or  gntter  adjoining  thereto, 
measured  at  the  highest  point  in  the 
line  of  junction  with  snch  root,  flat,  or 
gutter, 
la— The  brickwork  or  stonework  of  any 
chimney  shaft,  excepting  that  of  the 
ftimaoe  of  any  steam  engine,  breweiy, 
distillery,  or  mannflu;toiy,  shall  not  be 
built  higher  above  the  rooi;  flat,  or 
gutter  a^oinlng  thereto,  measured  from 
the  highest  point  in  the  line  of  junction 
with  such  roof,  flat,  or  gutter,  than  a 
height  equal  to  six  times  the  least 
width  of  such  chimney  shaft  at  the 
level  of  such  highest  point  in  the  line 
of  Junction,  unless  such  chimney  shaft 
Is  bttUt  with  and  bonded  to  another 
dilmney  shaft  not  In  the  same  line  with 
the  flrst,  or  otherwise  rendered  secure. 
12.— There  shaU  be  Uld,  level  with  the 
floor  of  every  story,  belbre  the  opening 
of  every  chimneyt  a  sUb  of  stone,  slate, 
or  other  Incombustible  substance,  at 
the  least  twelve  taiches  longer  than  tha 
width  of  such  opening,  and  at  the  least 
eighteen  Inches  wide  In  front  of  tht 
breast  thereoC 
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U^-Ob  ev«7  float;  «Botpt  tlM  lowMt 
floor,  Mub  aUb  iluU  be  laid  wboUj 
■poa  atone  or  taon  beama,  or  apon 
tartck  MmnMra;  bat  on  tbe  kywoat  floor 
It  iBft7  be  bedded  on  tbe  aolid  groond. 
IS^-Tbe  beartb  or  alab  of  every  cUmney 
abaU  be  bedded  wboUy  on  tariok,  atone, 
or  otber  iBConbaatlble  anbataooe,  and 
aball  be  aolid  ftir  a  thJpJtneaa  of  aeven 
InolMa  at  tbe  least  beneatb  tbe  nnper 
aoiAoa  of  ancb  beartb  or  alab. 
14—110  flue  aliall  be  battt  agalnat  any 
party  atnictara,  nnleaa  a  witlie  la  pro- 
perty leeured  fbereto,  ai  tbalaaat  firar 
bicliea  in  thtcfcreiaa 
l&-^o  oblmney  breaat  or  abaft  built  witb 
or  in  any  party  wall  aball  be  cut  away 
nnleaa  tbe  diatilct  aarvteyor  oertlflea 
tbat  It  ean  be  done  wltboat  ii^ttiloaaly 
aflteting  tbe  stability  of  any  bnUding. 
IflL— No  cbimney  Ibaft,  jamb,  breaat,  or 
floe  sball  be  cut  into  esoept  Air  tbe 
poipoae  of  re|Mir,  or  doing  aome  one  or 
more  of  tbe  ibilowlng  tbliigs!«> 
Of  letting  in  or  remoting  o^  atterlng 
flnoa,  pipes,  or  Autnols  tot  tiie  oon- 
Teyanee  of  amoite^  bot  air,  or  ateam, 
or  of  letting  id;  temotliig,  of  alter- 
ing amokeJaAA. 
Of  tomlng  opeOiiiga  tot  teot  doon, 
sucb  openlbga  to  be  flitbd  wltb  a 
doae  iron  door  and  ihun^ 
Of  making  openings  for  tbe  insertion 
of  ventaatlng  Taltei,  sol^ect  to  tbe 
following  restriction,  tbat  no  open- 
ing  sball  be  made  bearer  tban 
twelve  incbea  th  aajr  Umlwr  or 
oomboatible  aobstatloe. 
17— No  timber  or  wood#otk  abaa  bb 


In  any  wan  or  cblmne^  bteaat  llbai^r 

tban  twelve  bicbes  to  tbe  Mtaiak  ot 

any  flue  or  cbimney  openiiig. 

Under  any  cbimney  opening  wltbik 

eigbteen  incbee  fttnn  tbe  upper  sur- 

Ihoe  of  tbe  beartb  of  ancb  ehlinney 

<qiening. 

Wltbin  two  incbea  flmn  tbe  Amo  of 

tbe  brickwork  or  atouewoik  about 

any  cbimney  or  flue,  wbere  tbe 

anbatance  of  sucb   brickwork  or 

stonework  is  leaa  tban  ei^t  and  a 

balf  incbee  tbick,  nnleaa  tbe  flbce  of 

sucb  brickwork  or  stonework  ia 

rendered. 

And  no  wooden  plugs  sball  be  driven 

nearer  tban  atx  Incbea  to  tbe  inside  of 

tbe  fine  or  cbimney  opening,  nor  any 

iron  boldikut  or  otber  iron  ''"■^f  !*^ 

nearer  tban  two  incbee  tbereUn 

BuUt  <u  to  dote  Fins  and  PipM  far  camftt^ 
4ng  Vapour^  4te, 

XXL  Tbt  IbUowing  mlaa  iliall  bt  ob- 


aa  to  cloae  flrea,  and  p^mm  flir  oon- 
veying  heated  vapour  or  water;  tbat  ia  to 

l«— Hie  floor  under  eiveiy  oven  or 
need  Ar  tbe  purpoee  of  trade  or  i 
flKtnra, and  tbe  floor  anwnd  tbei 
fin-  a  spaoe  of  eigbteen  tndMat  sbaU  be 
formed  of  materiala  of  an  incombuatlbla 
and  no»i«ondttcttng  nature^ 

1— <No  pipe  for  conveying  amoke,  heated 
air,  steam,  or  hot  water  aball  be  fixed 
against  any  building  on  tbe  Ikoe  next 
to  any  street,  al^y,  mewa,  or  pubUo 
way. 

Sk— No  pipe  for  conveying  boated  air  or 
steam  shall  be  fixed  nearer  than  aix 
incbea  to  any  oombuatible  materiai 

i— No  pipe  for  conveying  bot  water  ahaU 
be  placed  nearer  tban  three  incbea  to 
any  combustible  material. 

&— No  pipe  for  conveying  smoke  or  other 
products  of  combustion  shall  be  txjod 
nearer  than  nine  Incbea  to  any  oom- 
buatible materlaL 

And  If  any  person  fUIs  tn  complying  with 
the  rules  of  this  section  he  shall  for  each 
ofltace  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds,  to  be  reoovered  before  a 
Justice  of  the  peace. 

JSulM  OS  ioAeetuei  and  Stain  m  ecrfain 
BuiUm^ 

XXIL  The  fldlowlttg  ndea  shall  be  ob- 
aerrsd  with  veqieetto  aoeeaaesattd  atatn :-. 

In  every  pubiio  buOding,  and  in  eveky 
other  bnUding  ooataining  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-flve  thooaand 
onblcfeet,  and  uaed  aa  a  dwelling  booae 
for  aepaiale  AuniUea,  the  flooia  of  the 
lobbies,  corridors,  poaaagea,  and  land* 
Inga,  and  alao  tbo  flii^ta  of  stain,  shall 
be  of  atone  or  otber  fire-proof  material, 
and  carried  by  aupporta  of  a  fire-proof 
AiateriaL 

JUdetM  to  Habitable  Boomn 

XXIIL  The  following  ndea  abaU  be 
obeerved  witb  reapect  to  baUtaUe  rooms 
in  any  building;  tbat  is  to  say, 

1.— £very  habitable  room  hereafter  con- 
Btmcted  tn  any  bunding,  except  rooma 
in  tbe  roof  thereof  and  cellars  and 
underground  rooms,  thall  be  In  every 
part  at  tbe  least  seven  foot  in  height 
flnm  the  fioor  to  the  celling. 

1.— Every  habitable  room  hereafter  con 
stmcted  in  the  roof  of  every  building 
aball  bo  at  the  least  seven  tod  In  helglit 
firom  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  throughout 
not  leaa  than  one  balf  the  area  of  sucb 
room. 

&~Cellars  and  underground  rooms  diall 
be  ooostmoted  in  numnar  directed  by  the 
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•Bid  JLet  ftr  the  better  Loeal  Manage- 

BMSt  of  the  MempollB. 
Aad  whcMoerer  loiawingij  lafltas  any 
ream  that  is  not  oomtnicted  In  oonftmnily 
with  this  section  to  be  inhabited  shall,  in 
ad<Btlan  to  any  other  liabilities  he  may  be 
sQfcfeet  to  nnder  this  Act,  incnr  a  penalty 
not  oteeding  twenty  ahUllncs  flnr  erery 
day  doiins  which  sadi  room  is  Inhabited ; 
and  any  room  in  which  any  penon  passes 
the  night  shaH  be  deemed  to  be  Inhabited 
irithln  the  nwaning  of  this  Act 

As  to  Partf  Artha  ouer  PiMie  ITtqML 

XXIY.  Svery  party  ardi,  and  erery  arch 
or  floor  orer  any  paUle  way,  or  any  paSMige 
leading  to  premiaes  hi  other  oocnpation, 
ahall  be  Ibnned  of  bridi.  stone,  or  other 
tacombastlUe  materials;  if  an  arch  of 
hrich  or  stone  is  nsed,  it  shall,  in  cases 
where  ita  spsoi  does  not  exceed  nine  fbet, 
be  or  the  thldmess  of  four  and  a  half  inches 
M  the  toast,  bat  wlien  its  span  exceeds  nine 
feet,  be  of  the  thickness  of  eight  and  a  half 
inches  at  the  least  If  an  arch  or  floor  of 
Iron  or  other  incombustible  material  is 
used,  it  shall  be  instructed  In  each  manner 
as  may  be  approred  by  the  district  surveyor. 

A*  to  Anka  vadtr  PiUfUe  Waift. 

XXV,  Every  ardi  mider  any  pabUo  way 
shall  be  Ibrmed  of  bride,  stone,  or  other 
fBBombastllde  materials.  If  an  arch  of  brick 
or  stone  la  nsed.  It  shaO,  in  cases  where  Its 
qpan  does  not  exceed  ten  ftet,  be  of  the 
thickness  of  eight  and  a  half  Inches  at  the 
L;  where  its  span  doea  not  exceed  fifteen 
it  Shan  be  of  the  thickness  of  thirteen 
taidies  at  least;  and  where  Its  qian  exceeds 
flfteen  Ib^  it  shall  be  of  such  thlduiess  as 
may  be  mpproved  by  the  district  surveyor. 
Van  arch  or  other  cmistructlon  of  Iron  or 
other  tncombostlbto  material  Is  used,  it 
shall  be  cottstmcted  In  snoh  manner  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  district  snrv^yor. 

Jlulet  as  to  I'rQfeetUms. 

XXVL  The  fbHowlng  rules  shall  be  ob- 
•erred  aa  to  pntfoctlons:— 

L— Kreiy  oofring,  cornice,  fhda,  window 
dressing,  portico,  balcony,  verandah, 
balustrade,  and  arcliltectaml  projection 
or  decoration  whatsoever,  and  also  the 
eaves  or  cornices  to  any  overhanghig 
root;  except  the  cornices  and  dressings 
to  the  window  fhmts  of  shops,  and  ex- 
cept the  eaves  and  cornices  to  detached 
and  semi-detached  dwelling  houses  dis- 
tant at  least  llfteen  Ibet  ftom  any  other 
building,  and  ttom  the  ground  of  any 
mSicABitag  owner,  shall,  unlcM  the  Me- 
tfopoUtan  Board  otherwhm  pennlt,  be 
of  brick,  tUe,  atone,  artlfldal  stone,  shtte, 
ecaeot,  or  other  fire-proof  materiaL 


SA~In  streets  or  alleys  of  a  leas  width  than 
tlilrty  ftet,  any  shop  ftont  may  prajfeet 
beyond  the  external  wall  of  the  building 
to  which  It  belongs  Ibr  five  inches  and 
no  more,  and  any  oomice  of  any  such 
ihop  front  may  project  thirteen  faudiea 
and  no  more;  and  in  any  street  or  alk^ 
of  a  width  greater  than  ttihrty  ftet,  any 
shop  ftont  may  inoject  ten  inches  and 
BO  more,  and  the  cornice  may  protJect 
Ibr  eighteen  indies  ftom  the  external 
walls,  bnt  no  more. 

S.— ^o  part  of  the  woodwork  of  any  shop 
front  shall  be  fixed  nearer  than  Ibor  and 
a  half  inches  flmn  the  line  of  Junction  of 
any  a^oinlng  premises,  unless  a  pier  or 
corbel  of  stone,  brick,  or  other  tixo-pnof 
material,  ibur  and  a  half  Inches  wide  at 
the  least  Is  built  or  fixed  next  to  sudi 
adjoining  premises  as  high  as  such  wood- 
work is  fixed,  and  projects  an  indi  at 
the  least  In  flront  of  tlie  face  thereoC 

4-~Th)e  root;  flat  or  gutter  of  every 
bonding,  and  eveiy  balcony,  verandah, 
shop  front  or  other  projection,  must  be 
BO  arranged  and  constructed,  and  so 
supplied  with  gutters  and  pipes,  as  to 
prevent  the  water  tlierofrom  from 
dropping  upon  or  running  over  aity 
public  way. 

5b-£xoept  in  so  fiur  as  is  permitted  by 
this  section  in  the  case  of  shop  flronta, 
and  with  the  exception  of  water  pipes 
and  their  appurtenances,  copings,  cor- 
nices, flurias,  window  dressings,  and 
other  like  architectural  decorations, 
no  prcjocticm  flpom  any  building  shall 
extend  beyond  the  general  line  of 
fironts  In  any  street  except  with  the 
permission  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works. 

Rukt  as  to  the  Sgxsration  qf  Buddings^  and 
LimUcUiM  </  their  Areas. 

XXVIL  The  IbUowlng  rules  shall  bo 
observed  as  to  the  separation  of  buildings, 
and  limitation  of  their  areas. 

L— Every  building  shall  bo  separated  by 
extenuU  or  party  walls  from  any 
a<Uoining  building. 

i.— Separate  sets  of  cliambers  or  rooms 
teiutnted  by  dlflbrent  persons  shall.  If 
contained  in  a  building  exceeding  three 
thousand  six  hundred  square  feet  in 
area,  be  deemed  to  be  separate  build- 
ings, and  be  divided  accordingly,  so  flv 
as  they  a^loin  vertically  by  party  walls, 
and  so  fhr  aa  they  adjoin  horizontally 
by  party  arches  or  flre-i»oof  floora. 

&— If  any  building  In  one  occupation  is 
dividod  into  two  or  more  tenements, 
each  having  a  separate  entrance  and 
staircase,  or  a  separate  entrance  flrom 
without  every  such  tenement  shall  bo 
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deemed  to  be  a  separate  bolkUng  fi>r 
the  purpowB  of  this  Act 
l^^very  warehouse,  or  other  buUdlng 
used  eltiier  wholly  or  In  part  Ibr  tlie 
porpoees  of  trade  or  manaikctiire,  con- 
taining more  than  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousand  cubic  feet,  shall  be 
divided  by  party  walls  in  such  manner 
that  the  ooatents  of  each  dirlslon 
thereof  shall  not  exceed  the  above- 
mentioned  number  of  cubic  ftet 

RuUt  at  to  Umtinig  BuUdingM. 

XXYIU.  The  Ibllowlng  rules  shall  be 
observed  an  to  uniting  buildings  :— 
L.-K0  buildings  shall  be  united  unless 
they  are  wholly  In  the  same  occupation. 
S.— No  buildings  shall  bo  united,  If  when 
so  united  th^  vrlll,  considered  as  one 
building  only,  be  in  oontnnrentlou  of 
any  of  the  proylsiops  qf  tills  Act. 
4«~No  opening  shall  be  niade  in  any 
^»arty  wall  dividing  buildings,  which, 
4f  take^  together,  would  contain  more 
than  two  hundred  and  sixteen  tliousand 
cubic  ibet,  except  under  the  following 
conditions:— 
3nch  opening  sh^dl  not  exceed  in 
width  seven  feet  or  In  height  eight 
ftet 
Qnch  oponlpg  sha^  have  the  ^oor. 
Jambs,  and  head  fonncd  of  brick, 
stone,  or  Iron,  and  be  closed  by 
;two  wrqught  iron  doora,  each  one- 
jfoorth  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  panel, 
a£  a  (Rstance  flrom  each  otiier  of 
the  Am  thickness  of  the  wall,  fitted 
jto  iebated  Arames,  without  wood- 
work of  any  kind. 
4_ Whenever  any  buildings  which  ^vr^ 
been  united  cease  to  be  in  the  eaine 
ooca|>ation,  any  opei\hiigs  made  in  the 
party  walls  dividing  the  same  sliall 
be  ftopped  up  with  brick  or  stonework 
of  ^e  ftall  thickness  of  the  wall  ItseU; 
and  properly  bonded  therewith. 

At  to  Open  Spaeet  near  DwUing  ffoutet. 

ZXIX.  Every  building  used  or  intended 
to  be  used  as  a  dwelling  house,  unless  all 
the  rooms  can  be  lighted  and  ^-entllated 
ftom  a  street  or  alley  adjoining,  sliall  luive 
In  the  rear  or  on  the  side  thereof  an  open 
apace  exdusivoly  belonging  thereto  ci  the 
extent  at  least  of  one  hundred  square  fixL 

ConttrueHon  qfPubUc  BuiUUngt. 

JCXX.  Notwithstanding  anything  herein 
contamed,  every  public  building,  inchidlng 
the  walls,  roofh,  fioors,  gallerica,  and  stair- 
cases, shall  be  oonstmcted  In  snch  manner 
as  may  be  spproved  by  the  district 
mrveyor,  or,  In  the  event  of  disagreement, 


may  be  determined  by  the  Mctrup<4ltaii 
Board ;  and,  save  In  so  far  as  respects  the 
rales  of  construction,  every  public  bniidlns 
shall  throughout  this  Act  be  deemed  ta  fee 
indnded  hi  the  term  "  tiulldlng,"  and  be 
subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
In  the  same  manna*  as  If  It  were  a  bnllding 
oected  for  a  purpose  other  than  a  pnbllo 
porposa 

Noncn  to  IHsrict  Sukvcioml 

tfotfcet  to  he  given  to  Dittnct  Bmxeyor  &y 
BuOder, 

XXXVIIL  Two  days  before  the  following 
acts  or  event  (seven  days  notice  In  writing 
must  be  given  to  the  vestiy  or  district 
board  before  layfng  or  digging  out  the 
foundation  of  any  new  house  or  building, 
or  rebuilding  any  house  or  building,  and 
also  befora  making  any  drain  fur  the  puv 
pose  of  draining  Into  any  sewer  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  vestry  board;  18  &  19 
Vlct,  c  ISO,  s.  76) ;  that  Is  to  say. 
Two  days  (the  day  of  the  servloe  of  the 
netlQS  is  excluded  ftom  the  computa- 
tion) before  any  building,  or  any  work 
to.  In,  or  upon  any  building,  Is  com* 
menced,  and  also,  If  the  progress  of 
any  such  building  or  work  is  alter  the 
commenoement  thereof  suspended  for 
any  period  exceeding  three  months, 
two  days  before  sndi  building  or  wortc 
Is  resumed,  and  also  if  during  the 
progress  of  any  snch  building  or  woric 
the    builder    employed    thereon    la 
changed,  then  two  days  before  any 
new  builder  enters   upon   tlie  con- 
tinnanco  of  such  builaing  or  work, 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  baiider  engaged 
in  building  or  rebuilding  such  building,  or 
In  executing  sAch  work,  or  In  conthiulng 
sodi  building   or  worl^  to  gl^-e  to  the 
district  surveyor  notice  In  writing  statins 
the    sttnatlon,    area,    and    height,    and 
Intended  use  of  the  building  or  buildinge 
about  to  be  commenced,  or  to.  In,  or  upon 
which  any  work  Is  to  be  done,  and  the 
number  of  such  buildings  If  more  than 
one,  and  also  the  particulars  of  any  such 
proposed  work,  and  stating  also  his  own 
■ame  and  address;  but  any  works  to,  iu, 
or  upon  the  same  building  that  are  In 
fKogress  at  the  same  time  may  be  included 
In  one  notioa. 

J)itiriet  Surteyor  to  caute  RtUet  qf  0ut  Att 
to  be  obterted. 

XXXIX  Every  district  surveyor  ^all, 
upon  the  receipt  of  any  such  notice  pa 
aforeaald,  and  also  npoit  any  work  enreotod 
by  the  rales  of  this  Act,  but  In  respect 
of  which  no  notice  has  been  given,  being 
observed  by  or  made  known  to  hinv  and 
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also  flmB  time  to  time  dmtog  lite  progras 
«r  «ny  workf  afiteted  by  tbe  rales  and 
dinetloofl  of  this  Act,  as  often  as  mi^  be 
iMWMsaij  ftr  secoifng  tbe  duo  obserranoe 
of  such  niteii,  surrey  any  boffldlng  orirotk 
kareby  placed  mder  their  snpemrion,  and 
aU  tbe  nilea  of  this  Act  to  be  daJy 


XLk  ErerynoCloe  glT«i  in  pursuance  of 
this  Act  shall  be  de«ned.  In  any  question 
nlatlTe  to  any  building  or  work,  to  be 
pHmd  facte  erldcnoe  as  against  soeh 
bsOding;  the  natore  of  the  bolUUng  or 
woik  proposed  to  be  boltt  or  done. 

f^MoHlfonBuadenneffleetbifftogiteirotkt. 
XLL  It  sny  bnilder  neglects  to  give 
notice  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  or 
ezecntes  any  woits  of  which  he  is  hereby 
Ttqnired  to  gire  notice  before  giving  the 
same,  or  having  given  due  notice  of  any 
woika  execates  the  same  before  the  expira- 
tloa  of  two  d^ys  ftom  the  time  of  giving 
each  notice,  such  builder  shall  for  every 
such  ofltoce  Incur  a  penalty  not  exoeedlng 
twenty  pounds,  to  be  reoovered  before  a 
joatice  fif  tbe  peaosi 


PAWr  nL— PABTT  STRUCTUBEH. 


Definition  ^BmOdutQ  Owner  and  AifoMng 
Omur. 

T.xmxii-  IB  the  construction  of  tbe  fol- 
lowing provisions  relating  to  party  strno- 
tana.  ioch  one  of  the  owners  of  tbe  premi«es 
aepaisted  by  or  seining  to  any  party 
•tmeture  as  la  desirous  of  executing  4my 
verk  in  respect  to  soch  party  structure 
shall  be  called  tlie  **  bnUding  owner,  "4Uid 
tte  owner  of  tlie  other  premises  shall  be 
ealled  tbe ''  adjoining  owner." 

SWBis  or  BinLDiRG  aitd  Anjomso 

OWWEBSL 

RiffhteefBmBdinif  Owner, 

T.kkKTTT  Tlie  building  owner  shall  bare 
the  following  rlKhta  in  relation  to  par^ 
aimetnrea;  timt  is  to  say, 

] A  right  to  make  good  or  repair  any 

party  structure  that  is  deANStlve  or  oat 
efr^Mir. 

&.— A  right  to  poll  down  and  rebuild  any 
party  structure  that  Is  so  for  defective 
or  oot  of  repair  »n  to  make  it  necessary 
or  desirahle  to  pull  down  the  same. 

8u-A  n^t  to  pnil  down  any  timber  or 
ocfjcr  partition  that  divides  any  bulld- 
tBga,  and  la  not  oonformable  with  the 


regulations  of  this  Act,  and  to  build 
instead  a  party  wall  conformable  ttier»- 
ta 

4^-In  the  case  of  buildings  having  rooms 
or  stories,  the  property  of  dilforent 
owners  intermixed,  a  right  to  pull  down 
such  of  the  said  rooms  or  stories  or  any 
part  thereof  as  are  not  built  in  con* 
ftnnlty  with  ttiis  Act,  and  to  rebuild  In 
oonformity  with  this  Act. 

&— In  the  case  of  buildings  connected  by 
arches  or  communications  over  public 
ways,  or  over  passages  belonging  to 
other  persons,  a  right  to  pull  down  4ueh 
of  the  said  building^  arches,  or  com- 
munlcations,  or  any  part  thereof;  as 
are  not  built  in  conformity  with  this 
Aot,  and  to  rebuild  the  same  in  con- 
formity with  this  Act. 

&--^  ri^t  to  ralae  any  party  structure 
permitted  hy  this  Act  to  be  raised,  or 
any  extenial  waO  built  against  such 
party  atracture,  upon  condition  of 
making  good  all  damage  occasioned 
thereby  to  tlM  a4Jobiing  premises  or  to 
title  internsl  finlslilngs  and  decorations 
thereof,  and  of  carrying  up  to  the 
requisite  height  aU  flues  and  chlmnoy 
Slacks  belongmg  to  the  adjolnhfig  owner, 
on  or  against  such  party  structure  cr 
externa*  walL 

7^-A  right  to  pull  down  any  party  struc- 
ture tliat  is  of  insnlBcient  strengUi  Axr 
any  building  intended  to  be  built,  and  to 
rebuild  the  same  of  sufficient  strength 
Ibr  the  above  purpose,  upon  condition 
of  making  -good  all  damage  occasioned 
thereby  to  the  adjoining  premisea,  or  to 
the  internal  flnisliings  and  decorations 


&— A  rigbtto  cot  into  any  party  strnctura 
upon  oondltlon  of  malJng  good  all 
damage  occasioned  to  the  acQoining 
premises  by  anch  operation. 

"9.— A  right  to  cut  away  any  footing  or  any 
chlmn^  breasts,  jambs,  or  flues  pro- 
jecting ftom  any  party  waU,  hi  order  to 
«rect  an  external  wall  against  such 
party  waD,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
upon  condition  of  making  good  ail 
damage  occasioned  to  the  aiUolning 
premises  by  such  operatloa 

lOi— A  right  to  cut  away  or  take  down 
such  parte  of  any  wall  or  building  of  an 
adjohiing  owner  as  may  be  necessary  in 
consequence  of  such  wsll  or  buUdlng 
overhanging  the  ground  of  the  building 
owner,  in  order  to  erect  an  uprt^t 
wall  against  the  same,  on  condition  of 
making  good  any  damage  sustained  by 
the  wall  or  building  by  reason  of  soch 
cutting  away  or  taking  down. 

HL—A.  right  to  perform  any  other  nocea- 
■axy  works  incident  to  the  ounnoxlun 
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of  pmtr  stntcture  with  the  premlMS 

M^oinlng  tiMreto. 
Bat  the  above  rights  ihall  be  sat^fect  to 
this  qnaimcetloii,  that  any  building  which 
has  been  erected  prevloasly  to  the  time 
of  this  Act  coming  Into  operation  ■haii  y^ 
deemed  to  be  oonibrmable  with  the  pro- 
"tlsiona  of  this  Act  if  it  is  conformable  with 
the  proTlsionB  of  an  Act  passed  In  the  fbnr- 
teenth  year  of  his  late  M^esty  King  George 
the  Third,  chapter  serenty-eight,  or  with 
the  provislonB  of  the  sold  Act  of  the  eighth 
year  of  her  present  MiOes^,  chapter  eighty. 
Jbur. 


Biffhta  qfA^^oimbig  Owner, 

LXXXiy.  Wheneyer  the  building  owner 
JvopQaes  to  exercise  any  of  the  foregoing 
rights  with  respect  to  party  stmcttires  the 
«4)oining  owner  may  require  the  bnUdIng 
owrer  to  bnlid  on  any  snch  party  stroctare 
oertatai  chimney  Jamba,  breasta,  or  lines,  or 
certain  piers  or  recesses,  or  any  other  Uke 
works  for  the  cmiyealenoeaf  such  atDolning 
owner ;  and  It  shsll  be  the  duty  of  the  build- 
ing  owner  to  comply  with  such  reqnlsltion 
In  all  cases  where  the  execuUon  of  the 
required  woriu  wlU  not  be  Iz^nrious  to  the 
building  owner,  or  cause  to  him  nnneoes- 
saiy  Inconvenience  or  unnecessaiy  delay  in 
the  exercise  of  his  ri^t ;  and  any  difference 
that  arises  between  any  building  owner  and 
a<Uolnlng  owner  in  the  respect  of  the  execu- 
tlon  of  such  works  ss  aforesaid  shall  be 
determined  in  manner  in  which  differences 
between  building  owners  and  a4Jolnlng 
ownen  are  herftinafter  directed  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

ItttksaatoExmxitepfJUghtab^Bvediitg 
and  At^oiniitg  Ownen, 

LXXXV.   The  following  rules  shall  be 
observed  with  respect  to  the  exercise  by 
building  owners  and  a^olnlng  owners  of 
their  respective  rights  :— 
JU— No  building  owner  diall,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  a<!Uoining  owner,  or 
in  cases  where  any  party  structure  is 
dangerous,  in  which  cases  the  provisions 
hereby  made  as  to  dangerous  structures 
shall  apply,  exercise  any  right  hereby 
given  In  respect  of  any  par^y  stroctnre, 
unless  he  has  given  at  the  least  Uuree 
months  previous  notice  to  the  aotfolnlng 
owner  by  delivering  the  same  to  hitp 
personally,  or  by  sending  It  by  post  In  a 
registered    letter   addressed  to   such 
owner  at  his  last  known  place  of  abode, 
i— The  notice  so  given  shaU  be  hi  writUig 
or  printed,  and  shall  sute  the  nature  of 
the  proposed  work,  and  the  time  at 
which  such  worit  Is  proposed  to  he 
oommenoed. 


&»No  building  owner  shall  exerelse  nny 
right  hereby  given  to  him  in  such  man. 
ner  or  at  sncfa  time  as  to  cause  unneoea- 
aaiy  inconvenience  to  the  adiolniiijr 
owner. 

4.— Upon  the  receipt  of  such  nodoe  the 
adjoining  owner  may  require  the  build- 
ing owner  to  build  or  may  falmseir 
build  on  any  such  party  structure  any 
works  to  the  constnictlon  of  ivbictk 
be  is  herehabcfore  mentiODed  to  bo 
entitied. 

&— Any  requisition  so  made  by  an  aQotai- 
Ing  owner  shall  be  in  writing  or  printed, 
and  ShaU  be  delivered  personally  to  the 
building  owner  within  one  month  aiWr 
the  date  of  the  notice  being  given  by 
him,  or  be  sent  by  post  in  a  reglslered 
letter  addressed  to  him    at  his  last 
known  place  of  residenoeL     ft  ShaU 
spediy  the  works  required  by  the  ad- 
joining owner  for  his  convenience,  and 
Shan  if  necessary  be  accompanied  with 
explanatory  plans  snd  drewfaigiL 
6— If  eitho*  owner  does  not,  within  tour- 
teen  days  after  the  delivery  to  him  of  any 
notice  or  requisition,  express  his  con- 
sent thereto,  he  Shall  be  considered  as 
having  dinented  therefrom,  and  there- 
npon  a  difference  diaU  be  deemed  to 
have  arisen  between  the  bnlldhig  owner 
and  the  a4)oinlng  owner. 
r.-Jn  all  cases  not  hereby  specially  pro- 
vided for  whore    a  difference  arises 
between  a  building  owner  and  adjoin- 
ing owner  In  respect  of  any  matter 
arishig  under  this  Act,  unless  boQi  par- 
ties concur  in  the  appointment  of  one 
surveyor,  they  shall  each  appoint  a 
surveyor,  and  the  two  surveyors  so 
appointed  shall  select  a  third  surveyor, 
and  such  one  surveys  or  three  snr- 
T^ors,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  rettle 
any  matter  in  dispute  between  such 
hnOding  snd   adjoining  owner,  with 
power  by  his  or  their  award  to  deter- 
mine the  right  to  do,  and  the  time  and 
manner  of  doing  any  work,  and  gen». 
rally  any  other  matter  arising  out  of  or 
inddontal  to  such  difference ;   but  any 
time  so  sppohited  for  doing  any  work 
shall  not  commence  until  after  the  expi- 
ration  of  such  period  of  three  months, 
as  is  hereinbefore  mentioned. 
•.—Any  award  given  by  such  one  sur- 
veyor, or  by  such  three  surveyors,  or 
any  two  of  them,  shall  be  conclusive, 
and  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  court, 
with  this  exception,  that  eitlier  of  the 
parties  to  the   difference  may  appeal 
thereft-om  to  the  county  court  wlUiln 
fourteen  days  ftom  tlw  date  of  the 
dellveiy  of  any  such  awsrd  as  sfore- 
•ald,  and  snch  county  oooit,  soltfect 
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M  iMniiMflar  mentloiied,  majr  raadml 
or  iDodlQr  the  avaxtl  ao  gtven  in  nicb 
manmr  as  H  Uiiaks  jiut. 
ft— Ifetthcr  partjr  to  the  difference  makes 
defiiult  hi  appohitlng  a  tnrvcyor  fbr  ten 
days  after  notice  haa  been  given  to  him 
by  the  otbor  party  in  manner  afbzeaaid 
to  make  ancb  anx>intnient,  the  party 
fiTing  Uie  notice  may  make  the  appoint- 
ment in  the  place  erf  the  party  ao  making 
defiiulL 

Iflu- The  ooetB  incurred  in  obtaining  any 
aach  avnid  aa  albieaaid  aball  be  paid 
by  lodi  party  aa  such  one  surv^or,  or 
three  snnreyora.  or  any  two  of  them, 
m^  determine. 

IL— If  the  appellant  flrom  any  anch  nwurd 
aa  albreEaid,  on  uppeaifng  before  the 
eonnty  court,  dectarea  his  nnwUlingneaa 
to  hare  the  matter  decided  by  snch 
eoart.  and  prores  to  the  aatislkctlon  of 
the  Judge  of  audi  conrt  that  In  the  event 
of  the  matter  being  decided  against  him 
be  win  be  liable  to  pay  a  sum,  exclusive 
of  costs,  exceeding  Ally  pounda,  and 
ghres  security,  to  be  appro\'ed  by  such 
Judge,  duly  to  proaecnte  hla  appeal  and 
to  aUde  the  event  thereoi;  all  proceed- 
ings in  the  ooonty  court  shall  there- 
upon be  stayed;  and  it  ahall  be  lawlhl 
Ihr  such  appellant  to  bring  an  action  in 
one  of  her  M^eaty^a  superior  courts  of 
law  at  Westminster  against  the  other 
psrty  to  the  difllexcnoe;  and  the  plaintiff 
hi  such  action  ahall  deliver  to  the 
dcflndaats  an  issue  or  issues  whereby 
the  matters  in  dlfferenee  between  them 
nay  be  tried;  and  the  ftrm  of  aach 
taoe  or  isaoea,  in  coae  of  dispute,  or  in 
cue  of  the  non-appearanoe  of  the 
defendant,  diall  be  settled  by  the  court 
in  which  the  action  Is  brought;  and 
such  action  shall  be  prosecuted  and 
iaene  or  Issues  tried  in  the  same  manner 
and  stthfeckto  theaame  inddenta  in  and 
■object  to  which  actions  are  prosecuted 
and  lasnea  tried  in  other,  cases  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  snch  court,  or  as 
near  tiiereto  as  dicnmataaces  admit 

Bu-If  the  partlcn  to  any  raeh  action  agree 
as  to  the  teeta,  «  apedal  oaaa  may  be 
•tated  tor  the  opinion  of  any  aadi 
npcrior  court  aa  afwesaid,  and  any 
case  so  stated  may  be  bronfl^t  beflNns 
the  conrt  in  like  manner  and  anltfect  to 
the  same  Incidents  in  and  subject  to 
whkh  other  special  cases  are  brought 
hefoie  suda  court,  or  as  near  thereto 
as  citcumstances  admit;  and  any  costs 
that  may  hcve  been  tncunred  in  the 
ooonty  court  by  the  parties  to  such 
■cikm  as  is  mentioned  in  this  section 
IttH  be  deemed  to  be  costs  incurred  in 
nchacUon,  and  be  payable  accordingly. 


Fotnrjbr  JBuUding  Owner  to  mate  Entr§  ois 
PnmUee  to  fff&t  Work$.~mi^eMtMU]f  on 
Permmt  otftlruetutg 

LXXXVI.  Whenever  any  building  owner 
haa  become  entitled,  in  pureuance  of  tlila 
Act,  to  execute  any  woriK,  it  shall  be  lawfUl 
Ibr  him,  his  servants,  agents,  or  workmen, 
at  all  usual  tiniea  of  wuriUng,  to  enter  on 
any  preralaea,  fbr  the  purpose  of  exeonting 
and  to  execnte  snch  work,  removing  any 
ftunitnre,  w  doing  any  other  thing  that 
may  be  neoeaaaiy,  and  if  such  premises  are 
dosedhe  or  they  may,  aooompanied  by  a 
constable  or  other  officer  of  the  peace,  bnak 
open  any  doors  in  order  to  such  entry ;  and 
any  owner  or  other  peraon  tliat  liinders  or 
obatmcts  any  workman  employed  fbr  any 
of  tlie  pnrposesaforeeald,Qr  wiUtoUy  damagea 
or  injures  the  said  work,  shall  incur  Ibr 
eveiy  such  offence  a  penalty  not  exceedbig 
ten  pounds,  to  be  recovered  befbre  a  Justice 
of  the  peace. 

SeemUff  to  be  giem  bf  BuOdtitg  Omser,  if 
requSrtd  by  AtJUmniitg  Ouner. 

LXXXVIL  Any  a4)oinhig  owner  may,  if 
he  thinks  fit,  by  notice  ha  writing  given  by 
himself  or  his  agent,  require  the  building 
owner,  befbre  commencing  any  work  wlilch 
he  may  be  authorlaed  by  thia  Act  to  exe- 
cute, to  give  snch  security  aamay  be  agreed 
npon,  or  in  caae  of  difference  may  be  settled 
by  the  Judge  of  the  county  court,  Ibr  the 
payment  of  aU  such  costs  and  compensation 
in  req>ect  of  such  work  as  may  be  payable 
by  such  building  owner. 

Ruke  €U  to  Bxperuee  inretpeet  <(f  Partjf 
Structure. 

LXXXVnL  The  jbllowlng  rules  shall  be 
observed  as  to  expenaea  in  respect  of  any 
party  structure;  thatiatosay, 

Aa  to  expenaes  to  be'bome  Jobitly  by  the 
bnikUng  owner  and  adjoining  owner. 

L--4f  any  party  structure  is  defective  or 
out  <^  repair  the  expense  of  making 
good  or  repairing  the  same  shall  be 
borne  by  the  building  ovraer  and  ad- 
joining owner  In  dne  proportion,  regard 
being  had  to  the  use  tluit  each  owner 
mokes  of  snch  structure. 

1— If  auy  party  structure  Is  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt  by  reason  of  its  being  so  fbr 
defiactlve  or  out  of  repair  as  to  make  it 
neoessoiy  or  desirable  to  pull  down  the 
same,  the  expense  of  such  putllnv  down 
and  rebuilding  shall  bo  borne  by  the 
building  owner  and  adjoining  owner  in 
due  proportion,  regard  being  had  to  the 
use  that  each  owner  makes  of  snch 
strncture. 

8.~If  any  timber  or  other  partition  divid- 
ing any  building  is  pulled  down  in 
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exercise  of  tbe  right  hercinbcforo  vested 
in  a  bulUUng  owner,  and  a  party  struc- 
ture bailt  iiiiitead  tliereof,  the  expi-nscof 
building  such  party  structure,  and  also 
of  building  any  additional  party  stnto- 
tures  that  may  be  required  by  reason  of 
Buch  partition  having  been  pulled  down, 
■hall  be  borne  by  tlie  building  owner 
and  adjoining  owner,  in  due  proportion, 
regard  being  had  to  the  use  that  each 
owner  makes  of  such  party  structure, 
and  to  tbe  thickness  required  to  the 
respective  buildings  parted  thereby. 

4— If  any  room  or  stories,  or  any  part  of 
rooms  or  stories,  the  property  of  different 
owners,  and  intermixed  In  any  building, 
are  puUed  down  in  pursuance  of  the 
right  hereinbeibre  vested  In  any  build- 
ing owner,  and  rebuilt  in  conformity 
with  this  Act,  the  expense  of  such 
pulling  down  and  rebuilding  shall  be 
borne  by  the  building  owner  and  at^ola- 
ing  owner,  in  due  proportion,  regard 
being  had  to  the  use  that  eacli  owner 
makes  of  such  rooms  or  stories. 

&— If  any  arches  or  oonununlcations,  or 
any  parts  thereof  are  palled  down  in 
pursuance  of  the  right  hereinbefore 
vested  in  any  building  owner,  and 
rebuilt  in  conformity  vrith  this  Act,  the 
expense  of  such  pulling  down  and 
rebuilding  shall  be  borne  by  the  building 
owner  and  a4ioining  owner  in  due  pro- 
portion, regard  being  had  to  the  use 
tiiat  each  owner  makes  of  such  arches 
or  commtmications. 

AS  to  expenses  to  be  borne  by  bulldhig 
owner:— 

<L— If  any  party  structure  en:  external  wall 
built  against  the  same  is  raised  in  pur- 
suance of  the  power  hereinbefore  vested 
in  any  building  owner,  the  expense  of 
raising  the  same,  and  of  making  good 
all  such  damage,  and  of  carrying  up  to 
tlie  requisite  height  all  such  flues  and 
chimneys  as  are  hereinbefore  required 
to  be  made  good  and  carried  up,  shall 
be  borne  by  the  buHdlng  owner. 

7.*>-If  any  party  structure  which  is  of 
proper  materials  and  sound,  or  not  so 
tu  defective  or  out  of  repair  as  to  make 
It  necessary  or  desirable  to  pull  down 
the  same,  is  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  by 
the  building  owner,  tlio  expenses  of 
pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  same, 
and  of  making  good  all  such  damage  as 
is  hereinbefore  required  to  be  made 
good,  shall  be  borne  by  the  building 
owner. 

8L— If  any  party  structure  is  cut  into  hy 
the  building  owner,  the  expense  of 
cutting  into  the  same,  and  of  making 
good  any  damage  hereinbefore  required 


to  be  made  good,  shall  bo  borne  by  sucb 
building  owner, 
ft.— If  any  footing,  chimney  breast,  Jamba» 
or  floor  is  cut  away  in  pursuance  of 
the  powers  hereinbefore  vested  in  any 
building  ovmer,  tlie  expense  of  sudi 
cutting  away,  and  of  making  good  any 
•lamage  hereinbefore  required  to  be 
made  good,  sh^  be  Ixxnie  by  the  buikU 
Ing  owner. 

Aeeotmt  qf  Sxpfn$e$  qf  Works  to  be  delivered 
to  A4foinmg  Owner  within  Om  Month. 

LXXXIX.  Wltliln  one  month  after  tlie 
completion  of  any  work  which  any  building 
owner  is  by  this  Act  authorised  or  required 
to  execute,  and  the  expense  of  which  is  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  be  borne  by  an  acyoining 
owner,  such  building  owner  shall  deliver  to 
the  adjoining  owner  an  account  in  writing 
of  tlie  expense  of  the  woric  specifying  any 
deduction  to  which  such  acyoining  owner  or 
other  person  may  be  entitled  in  respect  of 
old  materiala,  or  in  other  respects;  and 
every  such  work  as  aforesaid  shall  be  esti- 
mated and  valued  at  fair  average  rates  and 
prices,  aocordbxg  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
and  the  locality,  and  the  market  price  of 
matwials  and  labour  at  tbe  time. 

Ac(joining  Otnur  may  Appeal  a^auut 
Aceount. 

XC  At  any  time  within  one  month  after 
the  delivery  of  such  account,  ttie  adjoining 
owner,  if  dissatisfled  therewith,  may  dodare 
bis  dissatisbction  to  tlie  party  delivering 
the  same,  hy  notice  in  writing  given  by 
himself  or  his  agent,  and  specifying  liis 
objections  thereto;  and  upon  such  notice 
having  been  given  a  difference  shall  T>o 
deemed  to  have  arisen  between  the  parties, 
and  such  difference  shall  bo  determined  in 
manner  hereinbefore  provided  for  the  deter- 
mination of  differences  between  building  and 
adjoining  owners. 

SvOdiMg  Otmer  may  recover^  if  no  Appeal 
made, 

XCI.  If  within  such  period  of  one  monili 
as  aforesaid  the  party  receiving  sucli  ac- 
count does  not  declare  in  manner  aforesaid 
his  dinatisflictlon  therewith,  be  shaU  bo 
deemed  to  have  accepted  the  same,  and 
shall  pay  the  same,  on  demand,  to  the  party 
delivering  the  account,  and  If  he  fkils  to  do 
so  the  amoiont  so  duo  may  be  recovered  as  a 
debt 

Penalty  on  Dday  iff  Payment  byA^tfoiMng 
Owner. 

XCIL  Where  the  ndljolning  owner  Is 
liable  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of 
building  any  party  structure,  until  such 
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ooutribatioo  is  paM  Ui«  building  owner  at 
wIuMe  cxpent»  the  aame  wu  built  shall 
ataad  poMcaaed  of  the  soIb  property  in  such 
ttnicture. 

Am  to  £xpriua  Uicmmd  m  Reqtriiition  ^ ' 
Ati^onmg  (Mmer 

XOUL  Where  anjr  boHding  owner  hee 
iacorredaiv  ozpenacs  on.  the  requisition  of 
ana4Mn^  owner,  the  adjoining  owner 
naklng  nich  requisition  shall  be  liable  Tor 
A  such  expenses,  and  In  defiinlt  of  payment 
the  same  nuy  be  reooTered  IhMB  him  as  a 


^emaUf  cm  SaOding  Owner  faSing  to  ext€uU 
requuned  Worits, 

ZCiy.  Where  any  building  owner  li,  by 
die  third  part  of  this  Act,  liable  to  make 
good  any  damage  he  may  oocasloa  to  11^1 
yimjeily  of  the  a4}otnlng  owner  by  any 
works  anthoriaed  to  be  executed  by  1dm,  or 
to  do  any  other  thing  upon  oondition'  of 
doing  which  his  ri^t  to  execute  such  wori&i 
la  herehy  limited  to  arise,  and  such  building 
owner  ftUs  within  a  reasqhable  time  to 
make  good  such  damage^  or  to  do  suj^h 
thing,  he  shall  incur  a  pedalty,  to  bo  re- 
oovcrod  before  a  Justloe  of  the  peace,  not- 
exceeding  twenty  pounds  for  each  day 
dnxlng  which  such  tkUure  conUnuea. 

Ctmtent  how  gnm  on  beha^^^  fenoiu  tmdtr 

XCV.  Where,  in  pursuiune^of  this  Act, 
any  conient  is  required  io  be  given,  ,aiiy 
notice  to  be  aenred,  or  any  other  thing  to 
be  done  by,  on,  or  to  any  owner  udder 
dtealtfllty.  such  conBcnt  may  bie  given,  aiich 
Docioe  may  be  served,  and  inch  thing  may 
be  done  by.  on,  or  to  the  fo^o^lng^penons, 
OQ  behalf  of  such  persons  un^r  dlsabilily ; 
that  is  to  say. 

By,  on,  or  to  a  husband,  on  behalf  otf  bis 


Sy<  00,  or  to  a  trustee,  on  behalf  o^ltfs 

ceatolque  trust. 
By,  on,  or  to  a  guardian  or  committee,  ea 

b^alf  of  an  inlhnt,  idioC,  or  lunatic. 

« 

Oonamt  how  ghtn  cm  Mkt^<(f  Penom  wbi 
tobeJbmuL 

XCTL  Where  any  consent  is  required  to 
he  given  or  any  other  thing  to  be  done  by 
any  owner  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  if 
fhete  is  no  owner  capable  of  giving  such 
eiMHent  or  of  doing  such  thing,  and  no 
peoNm  emporwered  by  this  Act  to  give  sudi 
cooMot  or  to  do  such  thing  on  beludf  of 
socb  owner,  or  If  any  owner  so  capable,  or 
any  peraon  so  empowered,  cannot  be  found, 
the  judge  of  the  county  court  shall  have 
power  to  dlT»  audi  ooment  or  do  wr  came 


to  be  done  such  thing  on  beiiaU  of  such 
owner,  upon  such  terms  and  aubject  to  such 
conditions  aa  he  may  think  fit,  having 
regard  alike  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  sttfcilect  matter  In  req»ect  of  which  such 
consent  is  to  be  given,  and  to  the  fair  dalms 
of  the  parties  on  whose  behalf  such  consent 
Is  to  be  given;  end  such  Judge  shall  have 
power  to  dispense  with  the  service  of  any 
notice  which  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  be  served. 


FIRST  SCHEDULS. 

PaEumxAaT. 
JSlnietonq^JBi»adinff$ 

L—- Every  building  shall  be  enclosed  with 
walls  constructed  of  brick,  stone,  or  other 
luurd  and  incombustible  substancea,  and  the 
foundation  shall  rest  on  the  solid  ground, 
or  upon  coneiete  or  upon  other  solid  sub- 
structure. 

Ooiutniclt&n  cf  WaUs-qf  Briek,  Stout,  SC 

S.— Every  wall  conlbudSed  of  brlclc,  stone, 
or  other  simUar  substances  shall  be  properly 
bonded  and  solidly  pur  together  with  mor* 
tar  or  cement,  and  no  part  of  such  wall 
shall  overhang  any  part  undemuith  It,  and 
all  returd  walls  shall  be  properly  bonded 
together. 

>• 
Extra  fkkkmu  ftfotrtam  Stone  WaOi. 

&— Th^'fhlduiear  of  every  stone  wall  in 
which  the  beds  of  the  masonry  are  not  laid 
horiaontally  shall  be  one-tldrd  greater  than 
the  thlcluiees  prescribed  for  stone  walls  In 
the  rules  hereinafter  oontaloed. 

Thkkneae  qf  WalU. 

4— The  thickness  of  every  wall  as  herelor* 
after  determtaed  shall  be  the  mlnimm^ 
tMrknean, 

Height  cf  Story. 

&— The  height  of  every  topmost  story 
shall  be  measured  firom  the  level  of  its  floor 
up  to  the  under  side  of  tlie  tie  of  the  roo^  or 
up  to  half  the  vertical  height  of  the  rafters, 
when  tlie  roof  has  no  tie ;  and  the  height  of 
every  other  story  shall  be  the  clear  height  of 
such  story  exclusivo  of  the  thickness  of  the 
floor. 

Bieight  qfSxtental  and  Partg  WaOt. 

flL— The  helglit  of  every  external  and  party 
wall  shall  be  measured  ih»m  the  base  of  the 
wall  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  topmosi 
story. 
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f^-WalU  an  dMinod  to  bo  divided  Into 
distinct  lengtlu  by  return  walls,  and  tlio 
kngtli  of  eveiy  wall  i«  meeaured  lh>in  the 
centre  or  one  return  wall  to  the  centre  of 
another;  provided  that  inch  retiiiu  walla 
are  external,  party,  or  eroee  walls  of  the 
tbioknwe  hereinafter  roqulred,  and  bonded 
Into  tiw  walla  io  deemed  to  be  divided. 

Sb—The  projection  of  the  bottom  of  the 
Ibotlng  of  evety  wall,  on  eadi  aide  of  the 
wall,  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  Its  base;  and 
the  diminution  of  the  ftMtluff  of  eveiy  wall 
ahall  be  formed  In  regu^  oflsets,  and  the 
bdgbt  ttom  the  botUMn  of  snch  fbotlng  to  i 


the  base  of  the  wall  shall  be  at  the  least 
equal  to  one-naif  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
at  Its  base. 

RC3X9  FCIk.  XBB  WaIXS  OF  DWSLLOTO- 

Hocais. 
7%KJtti€U  qf  Watit  of  DwUbtg  Houio. 

l.^Tbe  external  and  party  walls  of  dwol* 
Ing  houses  shall  bo  made  thruutrhout  the 
dliltoent  stories  of  the  thickness  shown  la 
the  fbllowlng  table,  arranKod  aooonllng  to 
the  heights  and  lengths  of  tin  walla,  and 
calculated  Ibr  walla  up  to  one  hundred  fbei 
In  height,  and  supposed  to  be  built  of  bricks 
not  loss  than  eight  and  a  half  Inches  and 
not  more  than  nine  and  a  half  Inches  la 
length,  the  heights  of  the  stories  being 
sul^eet  to  the  nnnrtltinn  hereinalter  gives. 


ft— Tabul 


Befohtt^toVaafML                                                  1 

Length  up  to  iSM- 
Two  stories,  91^  Inchesi 
Three  stories,  17^  Inchca. 
Semalnder,  18  inches. 

Length  1^  to  WJM. 

Two  stories,  86  InchesL 
Two  stories,  SIA  Inches. 
Two  stories,  174  inches, 
Kemainder,  18  inches. 

Length  unUmited. 

One  stoiy,  80  bicbes 
Two  stories,  88  Inches 
Two  stories,  214  Inches 
Two  stories  174  Inches 
Remainder,  18  indies 

SeighttqiioW/eet.                                                     \ 

Latgtkttpto4Sfati, 

Two  stories,  U  IncbesL 
Two  stories,  17  inches. 
Bemalnder,  18  inches. 

Length  t^  to  70/ieL 

One  story,  86  Incliea. 
Two  stones,  31|  Inches. 
Two  stories,  174  Inches. 
Remainder,  18  inclies. 

Length  wOimUed, 
One  story,  80  inches 
Two  stones  Stf  Indies 
One  story,  Sll  inches 
Two  stories,  174  inches 
Bemalnder,  18  inches 

Heightt^totO/eeL                                                  \ 

Length  up  to  40  feeL 

One  story,  in  inches. 
Two  stories,   74  Inches. 
Kemainder,  18  mcbes. 

Length  t^p  to  60/«et 

Two  stories,  Sli  inches. 
Two  stories,  174  inches 
Bemalnder,  18  Inches 

One  story,  86  inches 
Two  stories,  814  inches 
Two  stories  174  inches 
Kemainder,  IS  Inches 

Height  vp  to  Vifut                                                     \ 

Length  up  to  ¥)fuL 

Two  stories,  174  Inches. 
Bemalnder,  18  mches. 

Length^0UfBeL 
One  stoiy,  ai|  inches. 
Two  stories,  171  inches 
Bemalnder,  18  Indies 

• 

Length  untimitoi. 
One  story,  96  inches 
Two  stories  «)i  inches 
One  story,  17i  inches 
Remainder,  13  Inches 

Height  up  to  9fifmt.                                                   \ 

Length  up  0  90  feet 

One  story,  17}  Inches. 
Bemabiaer,  18  inches. 

Length  up  to  90/eeL 
Two  storie8,l7|  inches 
Remainder,  18  hicbes 

Length  unlimited. 

One  story,  21}  inches 
ISro  stories,  174  inches 
Bemalnder,  18  inches 

Height  up  to  SO/eeL                                                   ^ 

Length  up  to  mfaeL 

Wan  below  the  topmost 

story,  18  Inches. 
Topmost  story,  8|  inches. 
Btfnalnder,  8}  Inchea. 

Length  tga  to  iS/eeL 

One  story,  17i  inches 
Best  of  waH  below  top- 
most stoiy,  18  inches 
Topmost  story,  H  inches 
Bemalnder.  84  Inches 

Length  toiKnMed, 

One  story,  21}  Indies 
One  stoi7, 17}  inches. 

i 
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9— Tabu  {eonUmmd}, 


Meighimpt^lDjiet 


UnftkitptoasfitL 
Wall  hdo«r  two  topmost 
_fltorlM.  u  inches. 
Two  topmoit  stories,  a| 


Memslnder,  8^  tecfassi 


One  story,  17}  tnchesi 

Itett  of  wall  below  topmost  stoiy,  IS  Inehct. 

lopaioet  story,  ^  IndMS. 

Beuudnder,  8t  Indies. 


Sriffkt  tip  to  »/ett 


leafitht^toii/tet 
Wail  below  two  toMHost 

■tones.  IS  Inches. 
Two  topmort  stories,  St 

ioches. 
Itemaimler.  8}  Inches. 


Ltiiifth  imlimUed. 
Wall  below  topmost  story,  IS  Incliai. 
Topmovt  story,  6^  inches, 
livmalnder,  8)  inchesi 


Heighii^ton^d. 


LngthuptoTKifttt 

Ttam  base  to  top  orwaO, 

S^mcbes. 


LengtkwMmiiUi. 
Wsll  bdow  topmost  stoiy.  is  laches. 
Topmost  stonr.  8}  IncbesL 
Henminder.  H  niches. 


t.— The  thickness  of  the  watt  in  each  stoiy 
>■  0vcn  in  incties,  ami  begins  with  tlie  wall 
&Mn  the  base  npwanls. 

QMl(CcaMm  in  cam  <tf  certain  WalU, 

4~lfftnycxtcnuJ  orparty  wall,  measorpd 
<nei  eoure  to  centre.  Is  not  more  than 
twcftty-flve  (bet  distant  from  any  other 
«>tenial  or  party  waU  to  which  it  Is  tied  by 
^  heanuof  any  floor  or  floors,  other  than 
the  greoad  floor,  or  tlie  floor  of  any  story 
f«iDod  in  the  roof,  the  length  of  such  waU 
la  not  to  be  taken  Into  oonsldemtion,  and 
the  tbickhesB  of  the  wall  will  be  found  1q 
the  flat  vertlcai  ootamn  In  the  above 
taUsL 

CndUkmimrttpeet  <if  Sloria  exeefding 
a  tertaim  Ifiig/iL 

&— Tf  a&y  story  exceeds  in  height  sixteen 
ttaMs  the  thkluMs  prescribeil  fbr  the  walls 
ofneh  atoiy  hi  the  above  table,  tlio  thick- 
MMof  eadi  external  and  party  wall  through- 
oitt  SBch  ttory  shall  be  Increased  to  one- 
™«th  part  of  the  helffht  of  the  story; 
DBt  my  nich  additional  thickneas  may  be 
JJJtaed  to  pien  properly  distributed,  of 
2[>|Mi  tbe  eoUeettve  widths  amoant  to  one- 
""tth  part  of  the  length  or  the  walL 

^^f^ieHoH  in  ea$e^eertain  Stories. 

V-^o  "to*?  endoeed  with  walls  less  than 
»fftecn  inohes  bi  thickness  sfanll  be  mora 
thmtealfcetlshdght 

^***Mi  af  Wia§  httOt  <^  Jtaterialt  other 
Aoa  gaeh  Br  kit  as  oforee/md. 
T— The  thickness  of  any  waU  of  a  dwelling 


hoose,  If  boilt  or  materials  other  than  snch 
bricks  as  slbresald,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
snffldent  if  made  of  the  thickness  required 
by  the  above  tabic,  or  of  such  less  thickness 
as  msy  be  approved  by  the  Metropolitan 
Boaud,  with  this  exception,  that  bi  the  case 
of  iKsUs  bant  of  stone  in  which  the  beds  of 
ihe  masonry  are  not  laid  horizontally  no 
diminution  shall  be  allowed  In  the  thickness 
roQuired  by  the  foregobig  rules  fbr  socfa  last- 
mentioned  walls. 


MncBiXAiriMiwti 
CronWaO*. 

L—The  thickness  of  a  cross  wall  shall  be 
two-thirds  of  the  thickness  herclnbefbre 
required  ibr  an  external  or  party  wall  of 
the  same  dtanenalona,  and  belonging  to 
the  same  dass  of  buildings,  but  never  less 
than  eight  and  a  half  Inches,  and  no  wall 
subdividing  any  boilding  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  cross  wall  nnleas  it  is  carried  up 
to  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  external 
or  party  walls,  and  unless  the  recesses  and 
openings  therein  do  not  exceed  one-half 
of  the  vertical  surfkoe  of  the  wall  in  each 
story. 

Extra  Thicknees  <ifeertam  Stone  Watti. 

S.— The  thickness  of  eveiy  stone  wall  In 
which  the  beds  of  the  masonry  are  not 
laid  horizontally  shall  be  one-third  frtcater 
than  the  thickness  prescribed  In  the  rules 
aftiresald. 

S.>-Bulldlngs  to  which  the  preceding 
rules  are  inapplicable  require  the  special 
sanction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Woriu^ 
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THE  HOUSE,  AND  ITS  ACCE8S0BIES, 


Sior.  4— Plans  or  Hoosbs  fninp  so 
Towns. 

SUB-SBCC  A.— THB  SlXTSSN-BOOlCBD  HOUSB. 

18&  I  have  already  aakl,  that  theammge- 
ments  of  the  house  to  bo  built  In  a  town 
will  rary  oonsiderabljr  fkom  those  which 
msy  be  Indolged  In  among  the  open  flolds. 
Hers  ereiy  yard  Is  of  great  value,  and, 
eonsequently,  the  house  must  stand  on  Ut- 
tle  ground,  as  compared  with  Its  aocommo- 
datlon.    Hence  It  Is  that  we  are  Indnoed  to 
Imlld  a  house  of  the  descriptkA  which  I  am 
now  alluding  to  upon  an  area  of  not  more 
than  IS  squares,  or  Mftet  byao  ftet   aveiy 
oommon  plot  of  ground  Ibr  the  pnipose. 
This  In  rural  districts  would  be  thought 
barely  enough  fkv  a  stx*roomed  cottage; 
and  such  wonld  be  the  oasst  because  on 
this  area  must  be  grouped  three  rooms  and 
astalrcase,  as  well  as  the  entranoo>passage, 
and  giving  Just  the  smallest  living  rooms 
which  can  be  considered  healthy,  one  on 
each  side  the  door«  and  each  about  19  Ibet 
by  U  ibet    But,  by  inqiectlng  the  plans 
marked;^  47,  ^  a,  c,  and  d,  and^«< 46* 
and  49,  It  will  be  seen  that  by  carrying  storj^ 
over  stoiy  a  large  and  roomy  house  may 
be    constructed,    composed    of    sixteen 
rooms,  besides  dressing-rooms,  and  quite 
sufficient  for  any  ordinary  flunUy.    In  It 
are  good-sized  dilnlng  and  drawing-rooms, 
with  a  corresponding  library  and  eight  bed- 
rooms, in  addition  to  two  servants*  rooms 
in  the  root    In  the  plan  here  givsm  the 
kitchens    are    underground,     which    Is 
universally  the  custom  hi  London;  bnt 
this  will  make  little  dUtoronoe,  as,  In  ease 
of  there  being  room  for  them,  thsy  may 
be  easily  added   at  the   back   under  a 
sqwrate  root    In  a  house  of  this  descrip- 
tion the  flront  and  back  walls  require  to  be 
of  a  solid  oonstmction;  and  even  when 
beyond  the  limits   of  the   Metropolitan 
Building  Act  they  Should  strictly  comply 
with  the  scale  therein  recommended. 

180.  Thb  SFBOFiGAnoK  for  such  a  house, 
of  the  best  materials,  should  run  somewhat 
In  the  following  form,  but  in  many  respects 
a  great  reduction  or  increase  of  cost  may 
be  effected.  The  materials  specified  are 
of  an  a^'orago  value,  sufficient  for  all 
(HPdinaxy  purposes;  and  the  work  may 
be  contracted  for  together,  or  under  the 
following  separate  heads :~ 

L— The  Excvvatob.— To  take  down  all 
old  buildings  on  the  site  of  the  hitended 
house;  dean,  sort,  and  stack  the  bricks, 
tsklng  care  to  keep  all  smoky  bricks 
separate ;  cart  away  the  rubbish,  all  other 
materials  to  be  carefolly  put  by;  to  dig  out 
the  foundations  to  the  extent  Shown  In 
plan  (fig.  48),  and  beat  down  to  a  solid 
tbs  ground  Ibnnlnf  the  beds 


of  trenches  for  receiving  the  footings.  Also, 
to  illl  In  and  ram  down  tlie  ground  after 
the  foundatioos  are  laid,  and  to  level  It  la 
acoosxianoe  with  the  said  plan;  to  pump  out 
and  remove  all  soil  snd  water  which  may 
interfore  with  laying  the  foandstions, 
whether  ftom  sprhigs,  drains,  oesspuuis,  or 
soy  other  cause. 

&— BmcKUkiTEB.— The  brickwork,  except 
the  ftont,  to  be  executed  with  the  bMt 
gray,  or  red,  stocks,  to  be  laid  In  flat  Joints, 
so  that  every  four  courses  shall  not  exceed 
Hi  hiches  In  height    The  bond  to  b« 
English  (or  nemlsh,  i/  pr^/femdX  and 
the  work  to  be  gronted  after  every  third 
course  I4>  to  the  top  of  the  14-inch  work. 
No  bats  to  be  allowed  except  for  closures; 
snd  no  place  or  ssmlle  bricks  to  be  used, 
under  a  penal^  of  la  for  every  brick  so 
used.    A  layer  of  concrete  (here  describe 
the  thickness  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fooBdation)  So  be  shot  fhmi  a  stage 
into  all  ttis  foundatlon-trenchoiL    The  oon* 
Crete  io  be  made  of  six  psrts  unscreened 
desn  ballast  or  gravel  and  one  of  stuno 
lime.   A  hoileontal  layer  of  Slate  to  be  set 
In  Psxkei's  cement  six  courses  above  the 
level  of  Um  area.   The  flront  to  be  executed 
In  Suflblk  white  bricks,  with  the  headera  left 
perfoct  wherever  possible.    The  work  to  be 
carried  np  with  flat  parallel  mle  joint. 
The  ardies,  U  or  9  inches  deep,  and  the 
ooniloes  snd  mouldings  to  be  aU  of  moulded 
bricks  according  to  plan,  and  the  bricklayer 
to  procuri  such  patterns  where  oooessaxy. 
The  upper  courses  of  each  cornice  to  be  set 
in  Parker^s- cement    Turn  and  parget  an 
chimney  floes,  and  flnlsh  the  shafts  with 
salient  oourees  six   Inches  in  hel^t  >nd 
provide  a  proper-sized   square  chimney 
mould  fos  each,  of  Terra  cotta.     Turn 
triramefs  of  4-lnch  brickwork  to  aU  the 
flre-places  for  the  hearths,  except  in  the 
basement   floor     Turn   four  arches,  for 
cellars,  of  bricks  nine  inches  deep.     Lay 
6-lnch  drain-pipes  (Jennings*  patent)  flrom 
soil-pipe  to  cesspool,  or  main  culvert,  aa 
the  ease  may  be ;  also,  ftom  basement  to 
the  same;  the  pipes  to  be  set  In  cement. 
Cut  sll  splays  or  ramps  vrhere  wanted, 
and  set  a  grate  in  each  opening,  as  well  ae 
a  copper  In  scullery.    To  provide  good  snd 
suffident   scaflMdInft    and   ladders,  Ac^ 
which  are  to  remain  until  the  whole  le 
covered    In,    and    the   plumbing   work 
finished,  without  extra  diarge  for  the  use 
of  them  by  the  various  trudcsinco.   To  be 
answerable  for  all  damage  that  may  occur 
to  the  work  by  settlement  during  the  time 
of  building,  snd  to  perform  sll  the  various 
Jobbing  work  connected  vrith  the  bricks 
laying    department     which    is    usuallj 
required  In  sudi  a  building.    TIm  whole  to 
be  oompleted  In  a  workmanlike  manner. 
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The  mortar  to  be  luede  of  one  part 
Btone-Itnie  to  three  parts  of  Sharp,  clean 
aand,  and  not  to  be  naed  more  than  4B 
taourv  after  mixing. 

S^— CAKPBrrsK.—To  prorlde  and  fix  pro- 
per boaMlhg,  and  remove  the  same  when 
done  with.  Tb  laj  all  the  naked  floors 
when  required  bj  the  bricUajer,  and  also 
tlie  lentils,  bond-timber,  and  wall-plates,  as 
demanded.  To  prepare  and  fix  centring  fiw 
fbnr  cellar  arches,  as  shown  in  plan,  and 
strike  and  remove  the  aame  when  done 
with.  To  prepare  and  lay  oak  sleepers,  S 
inches  by  4,  in  tesement  floors,  properly 
trimmed  to  chlamcgr.  To  prepare  and  lay 
property  trimmed  naked  floors  of  Riga, 
Dantzic,  or  Memel  yellow  flr  (reddeoi,  north 
of  the  London  district) ;  thoae  of  the  front 
part  being  11  Inches  by  21,  and  of  the  back 
•  inches  by  9^  Stmt  the  same,  and  prepare 
•onnd  boards  for  pngglng  over  dining  and 
drawing-room,  and  library.  Insert  one  tier 
of  bond-timber  In  each  story,  and  carry  it 
throngh  the  ftont  windows  to  be  cut  off 
when  the  work  Is  settled.  Prepare  and  flx 
wall-plates,  6  Inches  by  4,  mider  each  floor 
■nd  the  roof,  and  notch  the  Joists  and  nfters 
into  them.  Prepare  and  fix  all  wooden 
partitions,  shown  In  the  plan,  andtmss  the 
ttme  when  necessary.  Prepare  two  pair  of 
tmssed  principals  with  queen-posts,  and 
fix  the  same;  and  find  and  fix  all  iron  bolts, 
MrapR.  Ac,  necessary  for  them.  To  provide 
a  pnrline  fbr  each  side  of  the  root;  8  inches 
by  a,  and  also  the  common  lafters  Ibr  the 
wh(d&  To  trim  these  fbr  chimneys  and 
akylights,  and  prepare  gutter-boards  at  the 
backs  of  the  chimneys.  The  whole  of  tills 
work  to  be  executed  at  suclt  times  ss  may 
be  convenient  to  the  bricklayers,  and  with 
the  use  of  their  laddecs  and  seaflbkUng. 

4.— SiATXK.— To  fix  slate  battens,  S|  inches 
by  1  inch,  and  cover  the  roof  with  the  best 
blue  Bangor  duchess  Slates,  using  only 
copper  naUs  (or  sine  or  galvanized  Iron,  if 
cheapness  is  desired).  To  cap  the  ridge  with 
roll  top-ridge  tilea,  caref^y  jointed  and 
filleted  with  cement,  but  set  in  mortar. 

9.— PLciaKB.— To  provide  and  fix  7-Ib. 
milled  lead  fbr  gutters  at  backs  of  chimneys, 
and  cut  in  stepwise  and  flx  7-inch  flushings 
to  same.  To  cap  skylights  with  7-lb.  milled, 
which  is  also  to  be  turned  down  all  round 
with  aprona  to  the  same  of  6-Ib.  lead,  10 
inches  wide.  To  provide  and  fix  zinc,  or 
iron,  spouting  with  a  fwoper  slope  ttom  fh>nt 
to  back,  and  camr  the  water  ttom  the 
chimney-gutter  to  the  same.  To  flx  cast-iron 
heads  and  ^tnch  pipes  at  each  angle  of  the 
buHdlng  at  the  back,  and  cany  the  same 
Into  the  drains.  Tbe  joints  of  the  pipes  to 
be  securely  bedded  wlthwhtte-lead  (This 
wm complete  th«  agKass,  which  It  Isbetter 
todofaoMeontnctfhan  kiMpazato  onea, 


up  to  this  point,  leaving  the  remainder  to 
be  executed  in  detail.) 

PLUICBKB  {eontmued).— To  laj  on  service 
water-pipes  with  {-Inch  lead  pipes  to  two 
dstema,  and  provide  the  same  with  copper 
balls  and  cocks  complete.  To  line  wooden 
datems  with  milled  sheet-lead  (bottom 
9  lb.,  sides  6  lU  to  the  fbot),  and  solder  the 
same;  also  to  f\iniish  and  flx  waste  pipes 
to  some,  leading  to  drain.  To  line  the  scul- 
lery sink  with  lead  8  lU  to  the  fbot,  turning 
well  over  the  woodwork,  andflxasniBclent 
waste  pipe  with  brass  grated  bell-tnqk 
Also,  to  fix  here  a  brass  cock  snd  lead 
servic»-plpe,  leading  fkom  the  lower  cistern. 
Fix  and  provide  all  the  plumber's  work  fbr 
two  water-closets,  vis. :— isL  Best  patent 
valve  apparatus,  with  bine-ware  pan,  iron 
container,  copper,  tinned  basin,  strong  D 
trap.  Jennings'  patent  cistern  valve  snd 
pipe  to  pan,  1-inch  supply  pipe,  |-lnch  wsste 
pipe,  and  4i-inch  soil  pipe,  of  8  IbSb  to  the 
fbot  milled  lead;  also,  all  other  handlea, 
wires,  pipes,  crsnks,  and  all  fittings  neces- 
sary fbr  its  proper  working  (see  Jig.  4S). 
2nd.  To  provide  and  flt  lower  closet  wltji 
Jennings'  patent  glased  earthen  syphon 
closet,  fitted  with  his  dstem  vslve,  as  In 
Na  1,  and  supplied  flrom  the  same  dstem, 
but  worked  by  a  simple  chain,  as  shown  in 
Jlg^  44.  (If  wster  is  not  hdd  on,  to  provide 
pumps,  Ac,  fbr  the  purpose,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  situation.) 

6L— Plasterkb.— To  lathe,  plaster,  float, 
and  set  all  ceilings  and  strings  of  staircases, 
also  the  quartered  partitions.  To  render, 
float,  and  sot,  all  brickwork  in  attic  and 
basement  stories,  and  in  all  the  rooms  but 
the  dining-room,  which  is  to  be  flnlshed 
with  trowelled  stucco,  with  the  quifks  of 
the  quoins  properly  cut  All  tlie  sofllts  of 
the  arches  to  be  executed  in  gauged  stuff 
in  the  best  manner,  and  the  quoins  pro- 
perly quirked.  To  run  plaster  cornices  in 
such  rooms  ss  may  be  flxed  upon  of  girths  . 
and  enrichments,  described  in  drawings  and 
plans.  The  enrichments  and  centre  orna- 
ments to  be  executed  in  pbister  (or  papier 
macM,  ss  decided  on).  The  basement  and 
ground  story  to  have  a  skirting  of  Psriicr's 
cement,  the  former  with  a  6-taich  toru$ 
moulding,  and  the  latter  with  a  12-lnch 
ogee  reverse.  Stucco  all  internal  reveals, 
and  the  external  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
The  lathing  throughout  to  be  executed  with 
lath  and  a  half  heart  of  flr  laths,  flnee  from 
sap.  To  fill  In  upon  the  sound  boarding  (or 
slates)  vHth  good  lime  and  hay  pugging 
mortar,  If-lnch  in  thickness,  and  finish  off 
the  same,  leaving  no  cracks  or  crevices. 

7.-Joi](KR.— To  flx  proper  grounds,  cra- 
dles, brackets,  and  angle  beads  fbr  plasterer. 
To  prepare  and  flx  skylight  fkwne  and  light 
of  beat  Wz^  dasL    To  lay  U-lnch  batten , 
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floor  oftMtt  Blgm  deal  (jeUow  or  red),  edgo- 
nalled  and  toagiied  headings  In  bajMoient 
floon^  In  dining  and  drawlng-rooma,  and 
library,  and  in  pauages  on  baaement  floor. 
To  lay  li-lnch  wainscot  floor  In  flront-hall, 
edge-nailed  and  tongned  headings.  To  lay 
•U  other  floors  with  white  spraoe,  if-lnch 
batten,  floor  laid  straight  Joint,  and  splayed 
headings.  To  prepare  and  fix  a  best  stair- 
ease,  fl^m  groond  floor  to  third  floor, 
according  to  plan,  of  best  red  pine,  fbee 
ftom  knots,  l|-inch  treada,  1-inch  risons, 
mitred  to  cat  string,  and  dovetailed  to 
bulasten,  glned  up  and  blocked  to  dose 
•trtng;  moolded  noalngs,  with  three  flr 
carriages,  and  flrsxned  ditto,  to  landings. 
Cartail  step,  property  tamed  and  veneered. 
Prepare  pattern  for  and  flx  ornamental 
wnmght-iron  centre^rfUar  to  ditto,  and 
cast-iron  balaatera,  oontlnaoas  Spanish 
mahogany  hand-rail,  Si-lnchee,  wreathed 
and  tMrlstod  with  cortall  scrolL  Prepare  and 
flx  akirtlnga  in  each  room,  above  the  ground 
floor,  of  yellow  ptee,  and  according  to 
pattern;  aJao,  prepare  and  flx  dog-legged 
back  staircase,  with  deal  balnsters  and 
hand-rail,  from  basement  to  attics.  Prepare 
and  flx  box-ahtttten  to  dtning-room  and 
library  windows,  with  proper  framed  and 
moulded  badu,  dbowa,  and  sofllts ;  also  to 
dnwinf-room  windows.  Prepare  and  flx 
plain  shutters  and  flaps  (not  boxed)  for 
kitchen  and  scullery  wtndowa,  and  flx 
proper  fkatenlngs  to  an  the  shutters.  Pre- 
pare, fix,  and  hanff  8|-indi  flnont-door,  of 
best  Riga  (rod  or  yellow)  deal ;  panels  flush 
bead,  butt,  and  moulded,  with  moulded 
l^lnch  Jamba  and  fknlighta,  oooordmg  to 
plan.  Prepare,  flx,  and  hang  badc-door, 
with  light  in  upper  panela,  of  S-inch  yellow 
deal,  four  panels  bead  flush  and  square, 
with  plain  If-Indi  Jamba.  Prepare,  flx,  and 
hang  2-lnch  yellow  pine  doors  to  dining- 
room,  library,  doak-room,  and  flve  others 
on  first-floor  landtog ;  all  to  be  four  panels 
moolded  on  both  ddea,  with  plain  iHnch 
Jamba,  but  rebated  on  both  edges,  and  all  to 
have  braaa  butt-ldnges  and  mortise-locks, 
with  flimiture,  to  be  selected  at  —  per  set 
Ftepara  and  flx  all  other  bed-><oom  and 
doaet-doors  of  If-tech  ydlow  pine,  flMur 
panda  moolded  on  both  sides,  plidn  li-inch 
Jambs;  all  to  hare  iron  butt-hmgea,  with 
rim-locka  and  brass  frimitare.  Prepare, 
fix,  and  hang  sashes  and  saah-flraroes  aa 
follows,  vis. :— 3asement  floors— deal-caaed 
frame  for  iH^ch  saahea,  oak  sunk  sill  with 
brass  pulleys  for  single  hanging ;  if-in*  deal 
ovolo  aaahea,  with  patent  cord,  welghta,  and 
fkatentngs  completei  Ground  floor— deal- 
cased  flnaraes,  oak  sunk  siU  with  braaa  axle 
pulleys,  and  wainacot  pulley  pieces  for 
doable  hangings;  S-mch  deal  astragal  and 
h^KUnr  aaahas^  patent  Uafik  welghta,  and 


flistenings  oompleteL  First  floor— solid  flr 
wrought  frames  for  t-lneh  French  case- 
ments and  oak  sank  sills,  with  Iron  water 
bar;  S-toch  wainscot  (or  old  oak)  astragal 
and  hollow  casementu,  hung  with  brass 
hinges,  tongued  and  rebated;  also  double 
rebated  and  weathered  at  bottom.  The 
fastenings  to  be  brass  Espagnolette  bolts, 
accurately  flxed.  Back  bed-rooms  to  have 
IHn^  deal  ovolo  sashea  and  frames  similar 
to  baaement  Second  floor  front  windows 
similar  to  dlnmg-room.  Third  floor,  ditto 
ditto,  but  with  drcnlar  heads.  Attic 
windows,  drcular  deal  astragal  and  hdlow 
m  front,  ovolo  at  the  back,  pivoted  in  the 
middle.  Best  water-doeet  fitted  up  with 
Spaniah  mahogany  seat  and  cover,  and 
with  mahogany  casings  to  pipes  to  match. 
Lower  doset  fitted  with  beat  wrought  and 
flramed  Riga  deaL  All  other  shelves  and 
extra  doseta  to  be  put  up  at  -.-  per  foot 
extra,  superfldal  measure.  If  the  drawing- 
room  is  to  be  divided  ofl;  prepare  and  flx 
folding-doors,  or  allding-doors,  to  matdi 
other  doore  (spediy  the  plans  and  hinges. 
Ac)  Prepare  and  flx  iHnch  deal  cases  for 
dstems.  Provide  end  fix  a  dresser  la 
kitchen,  of  t-ineh  deal  with  croaa-toogned 
top,  10  feet  long,  and  S  foet  •  mehea  iHde, 
supported  on  strong  framed  legs  and  bearers, 
1-inch  deal  pot  board  and  bearem  Six 
l|-moh  sunk  shdvea,  wboae  widths  shall 
average  7  indiea.  Ba6k  of  ahdvea  of  1-lnoh 
deal,  wrought,  beaded,  grooved,  and  ciom 
tongued;  14ndi  deal  top,  14  faidieawlde, 
with  moolded  oomloea.  Five  drawen  with 
bottoms  and  dovetailed  rims  of  f-lnch  de«L 
The  fronts  of  1-lnoh  deal,  beaded,  and  each 
provided  with  a  braaa  drop-handle,  and  a 
patent  tnmbler-lodc. 

a— JCasoh.— To  provide  and  lay  in  oemant 
a  S-lnch  slate  (or  Portland  stone)  floor  for 
balooniea,  the  edgea  moulded,  as  in  jfiaM 
(tee/hmiiupieee);  and  also  similar  sDls  for 
the  French  windows,  all  set  In  Paiker^a 
cement;  the  floor  to  be  siqiported  on  canti- 
levers of  Portland  stone  of  the  pattern  ahown 
m  plan ;  and  to  cut  holes  for  the  Iron-wort. 
The  whole  of  the  saah  windows  to  be  pro- 
vided vrtth  Portland  stone  sills,  9|  inches  by 
A,  property  sunk,  throated,  and  weathered, 
which  the  contractor  is  to  sot  in  cement. 
To  provide  and  fix  proper  Yorkahire  stone 
steps  to  firont-door,  and  to  lay  the  ttont  and 
back  area  with  si-mdi  rubbed  Toriuhlre 
stone  paving.  To  provide  and  lay  alate 
hearthsionos  for  each  fire-place,  cut  to  fit  the 
Jambs  of  mantel-pleees,  and  to  flx  each 
mantd-pieces  in  each  room  as  may  be 
agreed  upon.  Tofltupthewme-ceUarwlth 
li-lnch  slate  slabs,  aet  in  brtckwork. 

ft,— ^LAZisK.— To  glaxo  all  the  windows 
except  thoae  apedfled  beneath,  with  beat 
Mfwcastla  crown-glaa^  the  whole  to  b« ' 
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fifvvcflTbtdded,  ■Vflfffed,  and  btck-pattkd, 
and  lift  wtal0  and  dean  at  the  end  of  tfa« 
voriu  TiM  d1«h«g  and  dxawlng^rooin  wfai* 
dofwa,  and  the  aeeond^loor  front  windofwi; 
to  be  glased  with  beet  plate-glaai,  four 
paneeto  eaeh  window,  to  be  obtained ftxan 
the Compaqy. 

n.'Soaanaem^  8iara,A]n>lBainiDV<int.-. 
Ftorlde  chtannej-ban  Ibr  kitchea  and 
waS^ay  eSdnineyi,  also  ibr  dining  and 
diawtaig-rooin  drimneTB,  and  Ibr  Ubruy 
dma  Provide  all  boKa,  strapa,  icrewm 
waaheia,  and  other  wron^rtr-lionwoik  Ibr 
rooi;  *&,  at  — «  per  lb.  Caat-lnm  bahia- 
ton  to  pattern,  and  prepare  wroiigbi*liQn 
ditto  dlttOi  Prepare  and  flx  Iron-nDinglbr 
front  area  and  Ibr  bakoniea,  acoordlng  to 
pattviL  ProTlde  gi'etei,  eloreii  coppers, 
A6«  at  prlcea  agreed  opon.  Proride  and 
flx  eoal-plBtee,  air^rMu,  and  alz^fratlng& 
Provide  galmnixed  iron  Ibr  compoeitlon 
betfk,  and  flx  heating  i4;|iaratni  (eltber 
kUdMB-boiler  or  gas.  aa  apedfled)  compieteL 

11— ipinmm  — **H»tt  prime,  and  properl7 
piepare  all  woodwoik,  and  paint  ftmr  ooets 
In efland  the  beet  eoUmr.  The  woodwoit. 
ofkd  and  aftttng-vooma  tobe  grained  (oak, 
aaUn-wood,  or  maple),  and  varnlahed  twice 
with  beat  copal  vamiah.  The  dining-room 
to  be  painted  tat  soch  ocrionr  aa  dedred,  and 
The  muoAm\rik  of  all  th^  other 
to  be  pidied  eat  and  nlleved  to 
pi^eni  The  ontddes  of  sadiea  to 
be  grained  oak,  and  twice  vainlahML 

m— Pa»»-HA]IOSB  AMD  COL0USBB.>~T0 

whiten  all  bedroom  and  atalrcaae  oelltaicB, 
and  dlatemper  the  dtting-rooma,  picking 
ont  the  uKNUdlngs  oi  ooialoea  when  desired. 
To  hang  all  papers  thronghont  the  honae  at 
—  pcrpAeoe,  one  with  another,  the  pattama 
fo  be  eelected  and  paid  Ibr  aeparatdj. 

|g  — BirTIlP^ullogm  —Hang  beUa  to  eveiy 
loom  bat  the  attic  and  baaement  Thoae 
sKdng-rooma  to  be  hong  with 
i  In  sine  tabea,which  are  to  be 
fixed  ivadj  Ibr  the  plaatarer.  Allthewliea 
ftodi  above  to  be  brought  down  in  sine 
tohea  propedy  concealed  in  the  plaster,  and 
the  beOa  to  be  hong  on  the  bell-board  in 
baaeoMBt  paasega  Hang  ftont-door  bell, 
wtth  bronze  poll-oat  Fix  lever  polls  to 
allttaig-roonis;  to  be  paid  fbr  sopaxateljby 
tbeempk^er. 

irananhlteet  ia  emplt^ed,  thla  spedtlca- 
Oon  Is  of  coone  onneeeaeaiy;  and  if  not, 
ha  cannot  be  appealed  to  in  ease  of  any 
loendj,  U  is  deslnhle  ss 
aa  posalble  to  divide  the  work;  and. 
It  can  be  agreed  iqMm,  to  name  some 
third  party  to  ndion  any  dlspoto  can  be 
TCtered.  The  wIm^  of  the  woik  spedfled 
to  the  ahovo,  aoontdhig  to  plana  (see.;lp«. 
4r  to  «,  Indndtng  fhMtkpitot)^  can  be 
■t  piloai  TuyiQf  ftoD  41M0  to 


ZlSOa  Tliis  range  provides  ftr  lloctna* 
tlons  tai  the  prfcea  of  matirrlala,  soch 
aa  brtcks,  Ifane,  Ac,  iec^  which  make  n 
great  dUtoence  in  the  ootlay;  and  also  Ibr 
the  diflbrenoe  in  the  cost  of  chlmn^- 
irieoea,  grates,  bath,  Aa,  in  which  items 
alone  jEZOO  or  iCUO  may  easily  be  added  to 
the  lower  som  mentioned.  I  am,  however, . 
indlned  to  tbink  that  no  one  could  bond 
soch  a  house  wtthoot  having  had  oon- 
dderabte  experience  in  all  the  mysteries 
connected  wtth  Joiners,  and  other  Jovney- 
man,  at  a  less  coat  than  jtuooi 

8o»-Smv.  B.— Tn  Tn-nooiiaD  HonA 

19a  In  this  hoose,  wlilch  Is  Intended  to 
aflbrd  a  moch  more  limited  accommodation 
than  that  last  descrfbed,  moch  is  sacrlfloed 
to  economy;  hot  still,  Ibr  a  small  Ikmily,  It 
may  be  made  veiy  oomlbrtable.  The  small 
siae  of  the  rooms  preotaidos  all  huge  social 
meetings,  thoogh  not  soch  as  are  periuva 
most  oondodve  to  oomlbrt  The  prtndple 
of  the  arrangements  is  moch  the  same  as 
that  already  described,  the  variadon  bdng 
chiefly  in  point  of  the  nomber  and  dzes  of 
rooms.  This  is  the  ordlnaiy  style  of  Lon- 
don hooses  in  InArior  streets,  which  let  at 
an  average  of  about  JM  a^year,  the  rent 
rising  and  fidllng  according  to  the  dtnation. 
Soch  a  hoose,  bollt  pretty  sobstantlaily 
with  neat  internal  fittings,  will  cost  in 
London  ftom  £800  to  iCiOOO;  bat  in  many 
cases  where  an  inftrior  class  of  material  Is 
allowed  to  be  osed,  £600  have  covered  the 
coat  Here,  however,  the  staireaae  most 
be  of  a  oomm<m  description,  narrow,  and 
dog-legged. 

8aB-49>cx  C— Tax  Pom  axd  8iz-MMiifKi» 
Hoossa. 

m.  These  hooses  are  calcolated  Ibr  per- 
sons having  an  income  of  ftom  jcioo  to  xtOO 
a-year,  and  they  are  composed  dmply  of  a 
bssement-gronnd  and  flrst-lloor,  in  eadi  of 
whldi  are  two  rooma,  or  sometimes  as 
follows,  namdy— of  a  basement  oondstlng 
of  a  kitchen  and  scollery,  while  the  other 
floors  are  entirely  oocopJed  by  one  or  two 
rooms  and  the  staircase.  They  are  seldom 
ornamented  in  any  way  extemaUy,  though 
in  some  Ibw  cases,  of  late  years,  such  an 
attempt  has  been  made  by  means  of  stocco 
and  cement  covering  very  Inftrior  brick- 
work, and  only  resoltlng  in  premature 
decay.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a  plot 
of  groond  can  be  obtained  to  boild  one  of 
these  hooses  by  itsd(  and  therelbre,  it  Is 
quite  osdess  to  attempt  any  description  of 
them.  Indeed,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
it  is  very  sddom  the  case  In  towns,  that  & 
hoose  can  be  bidit  with  advantege  to  the 
oocopler;  and  when  soch  is  the  case.  It 
la  on^  in  a  nperlor  style,  when  a  ploi* 
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of  gromid  loiDetimes  preteuts  Itftdt  In 
nuUer  houses,  the  ground  which  can  be 
afforded  Is  so  limited,  that  it  must  In  all 
probability  be  part  of  an  estate;  still  this 
does  sometimes  oflhr  itself  at  a  ftir  price, 
and  then  it  foaj  be  advantageonaiy  seixed 
upon,  and  a  honse  put  up  fbr  about  £B0  per 
room,  more  or  less  aooordlng  to  circum- 
stanoesL  In  this  estimate  the  rooms  are 
calculated  at  about  14  feet  by  li»  and  9  ibet 
hlgti,  and  the  stairs  of  the  commonest  dog- 
legged  oonstmction.  Supposing  this  to  be 
the  case,  and  the  ground  rent  or  interest  of 
money  sunk  in  the  ground  to  be  ^  to  XS, 
then  a  house  with  six  rooms  on^  to  he 
obtained  in  this  way  ft>r  a  rental  of  fh>m 
X15  to  jem,  which  is  Teiy  little  below  the 
current  rate,  and  tfaereft>re  scarcely  worth 
the  investment 

Sbci:  s.— Plaxs  or  Hoobbs  nr  tbs 

COUlflST. 

1S2.  I  haTO  already  renuudted,  fliat 
oountiy-houses  dilTer  in  many  essential 
points  from  those  which  are  built  in  dose 
proximity  to  one  another,  inconsequence 
of  the  scarcity  of  ground  in  towns  and 
cities.  In  the  oonntiy,  again,  there  are 
other  varieties,  as,  for  instance,  the  subur- 
ban viUa,  a  species  of  hybrid  between  the 
two,  the  regular  country-house,  the  cottage, 
and  the  flurm-house.  The  oonaideratlon  of 
each  of  these  must  now  be  entered  upon, 
though  it  will  be  impossible  here  to  examine 
them  all  at  Aill  length. 

ScB-flxcT.  ▲— The  SusmsAX  Villa. 

198.  This  may  now  be  advantageously 
described,  as  coming  next  to  its  near  rel»- 
tire  the  town-house,  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
sents characteristics  in  common  with  it, 
as,  tor  Instance,  its  underground  kitchen.  At 
first  sight  it  appears  extraordinary  that  this 
arrangement  should  prevail  so  generally  in 
situations  where  tbero  is  room  enough  to 
provide  these  offices  above  ground;  but 
there  are  really  two  reasons  tor  It,  one  being 
that  those  who  live  in  the  dose  neighbour- 
hood of  towns  inrlze  so  highly  their  modicum 
of  garden,  that  they  reAise  to  part  with  any 
of  it  tor  Utchon  or  other  offloe;  and  the 
second  being  that  the  servants  are  all 
broken  in  to  this  underground  mode  of  llto, 
and  if  they  do  not  object,  theh:  mistresses 
win  not  do  so  tor  them.  It  is  quite  true  that 
a  Uttle  patch  of  garden  is  a  great  amuse- 
ment in  many  cases  to  masters  and  mis- 
tressea,  and  that  the  abstraction  of  two  or 
three  squares  of  it  would  wotolly  dimlnlah 
Its  extent,  and  this  reason  is  theretore  a 
■ound  one;  but  whether  so  or  not,  such  is 
the  custom,  not  only  in  the  nein^bourhood 
of  London,  but  of  Birmingham,  Mandiester, 
Uvnpookitadaiiiiow;  and  canaa^nwitty 


there  is  no  other  course  open  to  me  bat  to  . 
describe  things  as  I  find  them,  unless  good 
cause  tor  alteration  can  hers  be  ahown. 
Fiff.  0S  ▲  and  b  show  a  section  and  ground 
plan  dona  of  the  least  expensive  of  tliese 
houses,  arrangipd  on  a  most  economical 
scale,  so  as  to  leave  very  little  room  in  the 
passages  or  stalrrwue.  The  door  is  at  the 
Bide,  and  these  houses  are  usually  built  in 
pain,  but  sometimes  in  rows,  when  the  two 
side  entrances  are  brought  out  to  the  level 
of  the  front,  without  any  ro<Nn  over  theaL 
When  the  door  is  thus  brought  out,  a  very 
little  additional  walling  is  sufficient  to 
enlarge  the  drawing-room  by  the  width  of 
the  passage,  which  is  a  great  boon  to  sodal 
people,  and  to  those  who  like  the  airineaa 
of  a  room  21  feet  long  histcad  of  the  dimen- 
sions which  are  shown  in  plan,  jKg.  53  b. 
In  this  case  a  trussed  girder  must  be  thrown 
across  the  opening  to  cany  the  wall  above, 
but  the  extra  eipe-nse  will  rarely  exceed 
£90  altogether.  The  toUowing  is  an  actual 
bill  of  quantities  for  such  a  house,  but  the 
contract  price  is  rather  above  what  it  would 
now  cost,  and  a  good  manager  would  pro- 
bably put  up  two  audi  houses  tor  little  mora 
thanXUOQ. 

Bill  ov  Quabtitizs  or  a  Tm-BOomD 

SUBUBBAX  HOOBX, 

Bollt  in  issa,  near  London. 

yds.    ft  in. 
Cube  moiety  of  digging  and 
wheeling         ^      ...       ...   765      0     0 

Coociete  «.      «.      m.      ...MOO 


rds.  ft  In. 

Reduced  brickwork     ...      ...  18  77  0 

Super  half-brick  trimmers  ...  0  46  i 

Ditto,  best  malm  (iuings     ..  0  708  9 

Ditto,  gauged  arches  .....  0  60  1 

Bun  one-brick  cutthigs        ...  0  906  8 
Ditto,  quartei^brick  sailing ...  0  41  6 
Super,  drcular  cutting        ...  o  19  4 
Bun  14-inch  barrel  drain,  half- 
brick  ilm        ...      ».      ...  0  14  0 

ZTol,  bole  fbr  ooal-plate      ..  0  60  o 

Casfshtkb.  sqr.  ft  in. 
Super,  labour  and  nails  to 

fVamed  naked  floors          ...  20  0  O 

Ditto,  on  oak-sleepen...      ...  4  86  o 

Ditto,  to  lean-to  roof  ......  3  0  0 

Ditto  to  oeQing  floor   ......  9  8S  0 

Ditto,   fhimed  and    beaded 

partitions        ......«>  10  0    <» 

Dittos  trussed  ditto     ......  1  fT  O 

Ditto,  batten  to  walls          ...  |     0    « 
Cube  Memel  flr  floors,  parti- 
tions, Ac.,       ...      ...      ...  9  158  0 

DUto^  In  bond  nnU  plates     «.  0  78  9 
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101 


Oopcf*  inoik  iookIi  bosfdfiic  on 


•qr.  ft.  In. 


flap        ^       ^       ^       ^ 

9 

46 

0 

Son  fooi^  turulugi  to  trtnw 

RMIV             ■.•               Ma              «M              Ma 

0 

w 

6 

IMtto  trnntaiff-pieeMto  ganged 

■VdlCB        (M              aaa              ■«•              SM 

0 

18 

8 

Ditto,  oomloe  for  gutter      » 

0 

» 

0 

Two  Mmf-dreolnr  centres  to 

nmgta  uthes,  5  Ibet  g  Inches 

M»fMUI^»,f                         .M                   .M                  M* 

• 

— 

Joixn. 

Svper.  q-tndi  two-cot  bntten 

IbkUng  floor    m.      m*      ^m 

• 

IT 

0 

Ditto  taidi    ydlow  deal  on 

dUto      .......... 

s 

70 

0 

Dttto  ditto  on  oak  deepen  ^ 

0 

10 

0 

Ditto  li-tach  yellow   ditto, 

Btralglit  floor  L.      ^      ^ 

4 

SB 

0 

Ditto  Inch  white  straight  Jofait 

batten  floor     ...... 

g 

90 

0 

Ditto  balf-tnch  tongned  and 

sqnare  linings          ..      .. 

0 

49 

7 

Snper.  |-lneh  sqoaie  skirting 

0 

W 

6 

Ditto  inch  toms  dKto ..       .. 

0 

64 

0 

Ditto  ditto  beaded  lining     .. 

0 

89 

0 

Ditto  ditto  square  skirting  .. 

0 

96 

0 

Ditto  ditto  reeded  ditto       .. 

0 

98 

0 

Ditto  ditto  rebated  plinth    .. 

0 

19T 

6 

Ditto  ditto  two  aide  shelves .. 

0 

98 

4 

Ditto  ditto  proper  ledged  door 

0 

16 

5 

Ditto  ditto  tongned  and 

roonded  lining         ..      .. 

0 

79 

10 

Ditto  ditto  doable  rebated  and 

beadedjambs  ..       .. 

0 

84 

0 

IMtto  ditto  framed  door  groonds 

0 

UO 

6 

IMtto  ditto  square  fWunlng  .. 

0 

70 

9 

Ditto  ditto  two-panel  square 

window  backs          ^      .. 

0 

48 

4 

elbows   ........ 

0 

94 

6 

square  back  flaps     ..      .. 

0 

68 

0 

Ditto  ditto  bead  bntt  back 

0 

75 

0 

Ditto  IHnch  proper  boxings 

0 

67 

8 

Ditto  Inch  ditto  ..       ..      .. 

0 

0 

8 

Ditto  ditto  moulded  and  bead 

bott  boxing  shutters         .. 

0 

90 

8 

Ditto  ditto  bead  flush  and 

square  shutters  and  hang- 

ing stUes         ...... 

0 

18 

4 

Ditto  If-Iaeh  moulded   and 

spiked  bafeks,  tibows  and 

aoAlto    ..      *M      •.      M 

0 

78 

8 

Ditto  IimA  ditto          .. 

0 

95 

6 

Ditto    ditto    plain   colnmns 

l^ned  and  bloded    .. 

0 

57 

0 

Ditto  ditto  wroogfat  one  side 

lining     ........ 

0 

88 

4 

Ditto  ditto  double  teUtod  and 

beadedjamba^      «.      ^ 

• 

m 

6 

Snper  inch  ringlerabatod  and 
fluted  pilasters         ..      .. 

Ditto  U-lnch  4-panel  square 
door  and  fhuned  and  beaded 
doeet  fh>nt  m».      .. 

Ditto  il-lnch  4-panel  square 
doors     .«...•.. 

Ditto  Inch  bead  flush  and 
square  ditto    ..      .. 

Ditto  ditto  moulded  and  bead 
flush  ditto 

Ditto  ditto  moulded  and  bead 
flush  boxing  shutters        .. 

Ditto  ditto  sash  doors,  bot- 
tom psnel  beaded    .. 

Ditto  ditto  sash  and  solid 
ftame  on  centres     ...       .. 

Ditto  ditto  OTOlo  sashes  double 
hung  in  deal-cased  fhunes, 
oak  sunk  sills  ...... 

Ditto  ditto  square  bar  ditto, 
with  shifting  beads  .. 

Ditto  9-lnch  astragal  and  hol- 
low French  casemente 

Ditto  ditto  ssshes,  double  hang 
deal-cased  ftnmes,  oak-sunk 

nUv  ••■  e*a  •••  •■• 

Ditto  ditto  with  dreular  top 
rail,  and  chord  bar  to  meet- 
ing ran,  double  hung,  deal- 
cased  ftames,  oak  sunk  sills, 
solid  head       ..      ..      .. 

Super.  9-inch  moulded  and 
bead  butt  sash  door,  dimi- 
nished stUes,  and  9-paneUed 
shutters ..       ..      ..      .. 

Ditto  ditto  4-psnelled  double 
moulded  doors        ..      .. 

Ditto  ditto  iquare  fhmied 
partition         ..      »      .. 

Ditto  ditto  wrought,  fhuned, 
and  rebated  troat  to  closet 

Ditto  9)-lnoh  sash  door,  hung 
folding,  bottom  panel  reed 
flush,  two-panel  belection, 
moulded  shatters     .. 

Ditto  inch  step,  risers,  and 
carriage  housed  to  close 
sinxi^     •••       •*•       •••       mm» 

Ditto  ditto  stops,  risers,  and 
carriage,  with  moulded  no- 
sings mitred  to  cut  string, 
and  dovetailed  for  baluAters 

Ditto  ditto  ftamed  and  beaded 
dose  string  ..      .. 

Ditto  ditto  wall  string         .. 

Ditto  iHnch  plain  outside 
string     ...       ...... 

Ditto  inch  wall  string  .. 

Ditto  ditto  reeded  ditto        .. 

Ditto  ditto  sunk  and  beaded 
cut  atrfag,  moulded  and 
soak 


sqr.  ft.  la. 

0  98  • 

0  71  0 

0  199  4 

0  88  1 

0  17  8 

0  191  6 

0  15  10 

0  9  0 

0  9S6  6 

0  68  8 

0  185  9 

0  98  8 


0  90  0 

0  17  4 

0  87  4 

0  106  1 

0  0  5 

0  38  0 

0  107  9 

0  178  0 
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7 

6 

0 

29 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

85 

9 

^   .   ..   .^   0  84  0 
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THE  HOUSE,  ASD  ITS  AOCKaSOBIVS. 


•qr.  ft.  In. 


-.060 


0  9  9 
0  5  5 
0     U     1 


...       0      <   10 


«.       0      4   10 


6nper.  Inch  mnk  circular  oat 

string,  Ac. 
'Ditto  ditto  doal  Matii  rlien, 

andbearen    ...      ... 

IMtto  ditto  mortlBO  alamped 

flap  and  beaded  frame 
Ditto    Honduraa   mahogany 

Mat,  ilier  and  bearera      .« 
Ditto  ditto  mortlfl^  clamped 

flap,  and  beaded  frame  with 

moulded  noaing 
Ditto  i-lnch  Kiuare  mahogany 

pUnth    ...      M. 
Ditto  moulding  in  archltrava, 

wCL  ■••  •«•  •••  ••• 

Ditto  drcolar  ditto     «.      «. 
CnlM  proper  flr  Frencb  cue 

ment  ttwnat   m.      m.      m* 
Ditto  ditto  door-caae  ^      «. 
Oak  Bill  to  ditto  ....... 

Bun  bordeiB  to  alaba  «•      «• 
Ditto  narrow  tlilrting ...      «• 
IHtto  narrow  beaded  capping 
Ditto  rounded  planceer 
Ditto  grooved  aUrtlng  grounds 
Ditto  labour  to  rule  Joint 
Ditto  Indi  Qulrk  ogee 

bead      .M      M.      M. 
Ditto  wrought  rounded 

8lll||P  •mw  •••  •»•  ••• 

Ditto  rounded  door  atop 

Ditto  ang^e  staff         ...  m. 

Ditto  return  bead       «.  «• 

Ditto  fluting  hi  pUaater  ... 

Ditto  wood  abutter  bar  «, 

Ditto  square  bar  baloaten  m. 

Bun  SHnch  framed  newd  ... 

Ditto  deal  moulded  hand-raU 

Ditto  ramp  In  ditto     ...      ... 

Ditto     Spanish     mahogany 

.  moulded  hand-rail  ...      ... 

Ditto  circular  and  ramped  da 

3So.  1— scroll  in  ditto   ^      ...         ^^- 

yo.  S  ~  Ionic  caps  to  columns,  S  turned 
iMses  to  ditto ;  S  moulded  and  mitred  caps 
and  bases  to  pilasters;  1  mahogany  box 
and  shelf;  1  hole  In  mahogany  seat  in  1 
ditto  and  beads;  l  hole  In  deal  seat;  1 
ditto  and  beads ;  1  curtail  end  to  step  and 
riser;  l^lnch  curtail  end;  8S  return  ends 
to  moulded  nosings  and  plain  cut  brackets 
mitred  to  string  bosrd ;  4  circular  ditto 
and  bracliets;  8ff  housings  to  phdn  steps; 
6  ditto  to  winders;  8S  ditto  to  moulded 
nosings;  14  housings  to  base;  10  elbow 
caps;  1  deal  mitre  caipi  6  single  turning 
to  newels. 
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99 
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IlOHVOVOI 

jra  10-palr  of  9Hnch,  18  pair  of  9-tnch,  1 
pair  or9i-lneli,  and  1  pair  Mnch  cast  butt 
kififss  and  ■erswit  S  pair  94Bafa 


projecting  ditto;  7  pair  li-lnch  back  flap 
hiiigea  and  screws;  1  psir  19-inch  cron 
garnets;  19  pair  9|-inch  brass  butts;  9 
cupboard  locks ;  99-Inch  brass  knob  Io<^ ; 
1 8-lnGh  dead  .lock ;  1  I0>inch  best  draw- 
back lock;  88-lnch  mortise  locks;  8  brasa 
mortise  latches ;  9  9-Inch,  snd  9  lO-lncli 
barrel  bolts;  1  19-inch  and  9  7-iiich  flush 
bolts  and  screws;  9  shutter  bars;  1  Iron 
newid;  19  iron  baluaters;  9 sash  oentiea; 
9  Koriblk  thumb-latches;  9  stubbs  and 
plates;  9  thumb  screws;  9 buttons,  and 
Ha  1  ooal-plate  chain,  Ac. 


ydft  ft.  In. 


..919      0     0 


..       -.       ..144      0     0 


Snpar.  lath,  plaster,  set  ceil- 
ings and  partitions  ^ 

Ditto  lath,  plaster,  float,  and 
set         •— 

Ditto  lath,  float,  and  atoooo 
ditto      .......... 

Ditto  lath  and  !ay  one  coat  ». 

Dttto  render  set  walla  «• 

Ditto  render,  float,  aet  ditto  .. 

Ditto  render,  float,  and  stucco 
ditto      ........ 

Ditto  9  ooata  whiten  to  new 

^vImK        «••  •••  •••  ••■ 

Ditto  9  coats  oolouxlng  to  walls 

Ditto  plain  flioe  jointed  and 

coloured         ....'.. 

Ditto  compo  moulded  oomioa 

Ditto  plain  plaster  cornice  .. 

Bun  4-lnch  oompo  reyeala   ^ 

Ditto  5-Inch  anxlchments  In 

cornice  ....«.«• 

Ditto  plaster  quirk      ..       ^ 

3So.  l^-Hpair  of  moulded  and 

mitred  caps  and  bases  to 

pilasters  in  fh>nt  of  house; 

5i  moulded   balusters;   19 

extra  mitres  in  plaster  cor- 

nlos;  1  enriched  flower,  1 

Ibot  9  Indies  rtlametar      «• 

ICasok. 

Super.  Inch  York  indde  hearth 

Ditto   9-lnch    rubbed  York 
mantles  and  Jambs  ...      .. 

Ditto  9^inch  York  paflng  », 

Ditto  hich  Portland  mantis 
Jamba  and  shelf       ..      .. 

Ditto  8-lnch  Portland  landing 
and  balcony    ...... 

Cube  Portland  stons  ..      .. 

Super,  plain  work  on  ditto  .. 

Ditto  circular  plain  ditto 

Ditto  moulded  ditto    ..      .. 

Ditto  iHit  veined  marble  slab 

Bun  Portland  coping,  wea- 
thered and  tliroated,  17  by  8 

Ditto  ditto  19  by  SI     ..       .. 

Dttto  York  quany  wutked 

sills  «w  M*  •■•  .M 
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0      48     6 
0     29     9 
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(a)  crambrr,  ahd  (b)  grouvd-plah.  of  cottage. 
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THJICXMrTAOS. 


lOS 


Soi 


MfTW  fluUllfl  111  cotimuM 
&— FMttend  boz«l  ahln* 
i;  9 statauy  mar- 
ditto;  S  TfllMd  ditto;  t 
tM/m  to  aolmmis; 
miwilded  eiq»  and  bosM 
Uaatan;  1  •J&di  Toik 


yda. 
0 


t 


Xmed  lead  in  lead  flsta,  flaab- 
ingBi  Ac.  ...       M.       M. 

Kim  Hneb  aerrloe  pipe       «. 

Ditto  inch  ditto  ....... 

l>itto  ft-ineh  ioU-plpe  ... 

Ha  7— •  fieet  lenstha,  9}-incli 
Iron  ndn-water  pipe;  l  bead 
and  alioe  to  ditto;  1  Iron 
pan-frame  water-doeet  with 
btoe  and  white  baatn  (flxad 
complete);  1  lead  hopper 
(fixed  complete) ;  i  o  tft9% 
and  1  aenrioo  Imz     ^      «. 


ewt  qr.  Iha. 


0 

0 


0  0 
40  0 
46     0 


...       0     »     0 


Bapcr.  Srdi  crown  ^aaa  In 
aa«hea,  Ac.      ...       ...       ^      0  17>   10 

IMtto  beat  ditto  ...      ...      ^      0  ISO   U 

'Pmotkr. 


Super.  4  eOa  common  coloon 
Ditto  SoOa  party-cQloiued  and 


Ditto  4  ella  Iron  ndUng 
Ditto  grained  mahogany  and 


lan4ollaaklrttnff      ^  ^ 

Ditto  4  oUa  narrow  ditto  ^ 

Dttto  aktaUng  to  lUlrB  ... 

DRto  **^~«-Tf«*«  newd  and 

OHIDHBT  ■••  •««  •••  ••• 

Ditto  oompo  reveals   «. 

Va»-lhMBea4  olia;  5  dltto» 
S  oOa  and  flat;  10  doscn 
aqnarea,  14  oOa;  4}  doaeii,  S 
olla  and  flat;  k  doaen  ditto, 

grainy  HH<^  TaTff^lllffll        mm 

OTdamaik  aatln  papeiing    ^ 
Ban  gilt  moulding  hioh  glitb 
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pleee  ft.  In. 

Ui     0     0 

0   179     • 
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Totaloott     ...     «.     Xl,068     0     0 

BvB-Saci:  B.~Thb  Coumibt  Hodsb. 

The  annesed  plan  of  a  eoontrj  honae 
t  whleii  ia  well  adapted  far  the  parpoM, 
the  flunOj  la  notveiy  large;  It  ^Tea, 
howfer,  onif  flte  bed>rooma.  and  If  mora 
art  mqolrBd  thej  moat  be  boilt  over  the 
Utdhen  and  waah-faonaa.  Helther  la  thera 
aiqrdtatlnet  provMon  nuala  fbr  a  kuindijr, 

amunfad  aa  an  onfe- 


In.    olBoa  when  It  la  reqolrad,  aa  the  ameU  ef 
^   itoam  and  Ironing  la  not  veiyagracable  to 
toaea.   If  more  bed-room  aeeomao* 
atiU  la  reqolrad,  the  ooljr  plan  la  to 
oanjr  sp  the  roof  another  atovy«  which  will 
Jnat  dooMa  the  nnmher  of  rooma,  but  It 
will  materially  take  off  ftom  the  external 
nppeannoau   Still,  large  fluniUea  mmt  ha 
accommodated,  and  by  flur  the  eaaleat  mode 
la  to  carry  up  the  rooC   The  honao  oonaiati 
of  three  good  sittinff-rooma,  a  tolerably 
roomy  atalrcaae,  and  five  bod-rooma,  toge- 
ther with  a  Idichen  and  waah-houae  under 
a  aeparato  roof.     (See  JV&  M  and  51  a,  b, 
0,  zk,  and  a)  Fig.  BO  b  showi  a  Kround  plan 
with  green-iiooae  opening  into  the  drawing, 
room  by  two  oaaement  wlndowa,  and  back 
balcony   covered  with    alate,  connecting 
Utdien  with  larder  and  daliy;  /g.  so  a 
glvea  a  aactlon  through  dining-room,  ih>nt 
hall,  Ubrazy,  and  drawing-room ;  ;^.  81  d 
la  an  elevatkm  of  the  aame ;  /lg.ao  glvea 
the  chamber  plan ;  and  /g.  81  x  that  of  the 
rooC   Thia  hotne,  boltt  of  hollow  brlclu» 
rovgh  caat,  tiled-roo(  and  oement  windows 
and  ilront  door-caaei  with  the  abo\  e  chamber 
accommodation,  may  be  built  in  fiivour- 
able  alinations  for  X80a   If  built  with  atone 
and  brldt  in  the  most  aubstantial  manner, 
it  win  coat  at  leaat  jtlSOO;  and  with  itab. 
Ung  and  other  oni>houaeai  yarda,  Ac,  4800 
mora. 

Svb-Sbct.  C— Tex  Cottagb. 

lOS.  CoTFAOBa  are  built  in  a  numberleai 
variety  of  ftwma  and  alaea,  from  the  cottagt 
ornde,  adi^>ted  for  an  extenaive  eatabllah- 
menr,  to  the  humble  habitation  of  the  farm 
labourer.  That  which  I  am  now  conalder- 
Ing  is  intended  for  the  man  who  Uvea  in 
the  country  npou  hia  £U0  to  xaoo  a-year, 
and  ahoald  eonaiat  of  two  sittlng-rooma  and 
four  or  alx  bed-rooma,  with  a  achool-room 
or  nnneiy  down  stain.  Fig.  89  a  and  B 
ahow  auch  sround  and  chamber  plan,  to 
auit  whldi  the  elevation  may  easily  be 
arranged.  Thia  ahoukl  cost  about  ih>m 
X400  to  4800,  but  it  may^osiMly  be  pat  up 
with  cheap  materiala  in  some  parte  of  the 
ooontry  for  even  lesa  than  that.  The  atalra 
would,  of  coone,  be  narrow,  and  of  the  dof^ 
legged  conatnictlon ;  and,  indeed,  all  the 
materiala  should  be  of  the  economical 
order.  The  bow-window  adda  slightly  to 
the  expense,  but  when  It  can  be  aff0Kded» 
It  makea  a  room  ao  much  more  cheerAil  to 
the  conntiy  that  I  ahouU  always  raoon»- 
mend  tea  adoption.  Such  a  cottage  aa  this 
la  well  adapted  for  rough  caat,  and  wUl 
look  exceedingly  well  with  wooden  caainga 
to  the  wlndowa,  and  hollow  bricks  covered 
with  the  above  aurface.  A  prqjecting  roof 
will  throw  the  wet  woU  oO;  and  will  ke«p 
the  walls  dry  and  healtli^.  SmaUer  oottaiHS 
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Hum  this  win  more  proporty  oome  onder  the 
■ectton  describing  the  booses  Ibr  the  labour- 
ing dassee,  where  aphm  wUl  be  given  suited 
to  them.  Itlsunneoesssrytosaythatthese 
plans  might  be  extended  to  any  nnmber, 
tint  the  aboye  comprise  the  leading  featnres 
or  the  chief  yarletles  of  honses  suUed  to 
etucHx  kind  of  proprietor.  External  ornament 
will  be  infinitely  varied,  bat  I  believe  in 
li^^^wf^  arrangements,  some  one  or  other 


of  those  which  I  have  given  will  be  Ukeljr 
to  salt  the  taste  or  drcamstanoes  of  most  of 
those  comprised  wltUn  the  limits  I  bvrp 
set  It  is  tnie,  that  a  man  with  XlOO  a-year 
to  spend  will  not  be  able  to  afford  a  ten- 
roomed  hoase,  bat  that  which  will  snlt  him 
is  so  very  simple  and  so  like  ttiose  described 
under  the  dweHings  of  the  labouring  classea, 
thai  it-wUl  not  be  necessary  further  to 
allnde  to  them. 


CHAP.  y. 
-WASBCDira  Ain>  YEnmLATiosr. 


196L  Before  proceeding  to  build  it  is  always 
dedrable  to  fix  upon  the  methods  to  be 
adopted  in  warmhig,  Ughtlng,  ventilating, 
supplying  with  water,  and  drahihig  the 
Intended  house ;  and  also  the  means,  if  any, 
for  protecting  it  from  fire.  Each  of  these 
sobjeeta,  tliereftoe,  wiU  now  be  considered. 
It  must  be  evident  that  the  early  settlement 
of  these  questions  will  prevent  numerous 
errors,  and  the  chance  of  subsequent  altera- 
tions, which  greatly  add  to  the  expense, 
and  often  considerably  modify  the  plan  of 
the  buildhig. 

Skct.  9_THE0Br  OF  Hkat. 

197.  HxAT,  or  as  it  is  called  in  sclentiflc 
language,  ealoriCt  is  a  state  or  condition  of 
bodies,  the  predse  nature  of  which  is  not 
known  except  by  its  eflbcts.  Thus,  if  the 
hand  is  held  agiUnst  a  piece  of  hot  metal, 
we  experience  a  sensation  which  we  com- 
monly call  that  of  heat ;  yet  very  neariy  the 
same  is  produced  by  the  opposite  condition 
in  extreme  cold.  But  for  our  present  pur- 
pose it  may  be  sufficient  to  take  beat  as 
evidenced  by  the  thfrmometer,  and  assum- 
ing that  it  is  a  certain  condition,  we  desire 
to  obtain  iU  effccta  in  a  manner  which  this 
Instrument  will  register  Ibr  us.  It  is  a  law 
of  our  nature,  that  we  require  our  blood  to 
bo  malntahied  at  ita  regular  and  proper 
standard,  usually  marked  on  the  thermo- 
meter of  Fahrenheit  at  96  degrees;  and  in 
order  to  effect  this  in  our  dlmate  without 
extra  clothing  or  exercise,  and  within  doors, 
we  must  keep  our  rooms  between  55  and  60 
degrees,  vnryhig  according  to  the  weather 
and  the  state  of  health  of  the  IndlviduaL 
Kow,  there  are  three  modes  of  doing  this: 
<lit,  by  chemically  prododng  or  developing 


heat,  as  by  fires,  gas,  friction.  3k.  ;  Snd,  by 
hustMUiding  the  heat  evolved  by  our  own 
bodies,  or  those  of  our  domestic  animals ; 
3rd,  by  increasing  its  ordinary  develop- 
ment by  exercise  or  the  adminlstntion  of 
stimulants.  According  to  modem  theory, 
it  is  snpposed  that  in  a  great  proportion  of 
cases  in  nature,  heat  is  evolved  as  the 
result  of  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
as  in  our  common  fires  and  stoves,  in  all  our 
artificial  lliihis,  and  in  the  production  of 
animal  heat  Those  two  agenta  are  there- 
fbre  essential  to  our  comfort  in  this  respect ; 
and  provldeutlally  we  have  an  unlimited 
stock  of  oxygen  oonstantiy  provided  in 
the  atmospheric  air,  which  contains  about 
a  quarter  or  ita  weight  of  that  gas.  We 
have,  therefore,  only  to  obtain  carlK>n  in 
some  shape  in  order  to  have  what  we  want, 
and  In  addition  to  tako  care  that  It  is  nsed 
economically,  and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
pr^udlce  our  health. 

196.  Thb  DsFmrnoir  of  Hkat,  then.  In 
that  it  is  a  subtle  fiuld,  whose  particles  repel 
one  another,  and  are  attracted  by  all  other 
substances.  It  cannot  be  weighed,  and  it 
has  the  power,  aooordlng  to  its  degree  of 
development,  of  converting  certain  snh- 
Btances  into  three  different  conditions,  via., 
gases,  liquids,  and  solids,  as  exemplified  In 
water,  which  may  be  either  tn  its  usual 
state  of  liquidity,  or  hi  that  of  steam,  or, 
again,  as  a  solid  in  the  fonn  of  ice. 

189.  It  KXisiB  IN  Natubx  either  In  a  >Ves 
state  or  in  a  state  of  eombinatkm.  In  tiie 
former  it  readily  gives  the  sensation  called 
*'heat**  and  produces  expansion  in  almost 
all  bodies  to  which  it  is  allowed  aocessi. 
In  this  state  it  is  measured  by  the  degree  of 
expansion  which  it  causes  In  mereuryi  or 
some  other  known  material,  and  the  instru- 
mentis  called  a  <A«nn<Mn«<er.    Thishicrsaie 
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of  balk  if  not  tbe  nine  to  all  bodies,  and 
■nonf  our  eommon  bnlldins  matciialii  It 
tnisi  ftom  lead,  wUcb  ezpanda  1  inob  In 
M^  to  glaM  or  deal,  which  both  require 
three  times  that  length  to  Inexcase  to  the 
sme  extent 

Ma  A  Taiwajm  to  MAorrAnr  ah  Eqdi- 
UBKKTx  is  always  shown  by  free  caloric— 
tiMt  la  to  saj,  all  bodies,  howerer  dlflbrentlj 
heated,  when  exposed  to  the  agaocgr  of  a 
condoctor,  gradiially,  hot  sorely,  airive  at 
tbe  tame  degree.  But  there  exists  a  great 
dlrentty  in  the  rapidity  with  which  dlfibrant 
■nhtfeneee  abctraet  caloric  when  In  contact 
with  a  body  In  whidi  it  lias  aoeomnlated. 
€oaunon  air,  and  gases  In  genenl,  abstnct 
it  dow^,  while  metals,  stones,  and  wood, 
aoqahe  it  more  rapidly;  the  degree  of 
atHtnction  being  generally  hi  proportion  to 
the  density  of  the  body,  and  thay  are  called 
RapeeUrely  good  and  bad  oondocton  of 

hML 

VL  Hbat  not  only  Is  distribated  by  oon- 
dncUon,  bet  it  also  rwUatet  fteely  through 
^>aee,  whether  oocnpied  by  gases  or  not; 
tboogh  here,  again,  npon  the  density  of  the 
las  depends  the  degree  of  radiation.  When 
tfaoe  radiating;  it  Impinges  upon  the  sartkoe 
of  a  solid  or  liquid  substanoe.  Its  rays  are 
Mlected  ftxm  It  if  polished,  or  are  absorbed 
by  it  if  rough.  In  the  ibnner  case,  the 
tnaperalure  of  the  body  Is  not  Increased; 
vbiia,  hi  the  hitter,  it  Is.  These  fiicts 
Should  be  known,  as  they  influence  us  con- 
■''Icnbly  hi  the  selection  of  our  materials 
iirdiirermt  purposes  oonticctcd  with  heat. 
It  hat  been  found  by  experiment,  that  a 
eoMcal  ibi  Teasel  containing  hot  water 
pvodooed  hi  a  thermometer,  by  radiation, 
the  foUowintf  results ;  according  to  the  coat- 
lag  Which  it  received,  thus— 

When  coated  Thermometer 

with  marked, 

Ump  black    ^      ...  100  rahrenhdt 

Uagbus         ....  75         M 

Tkmlahed  lead         ^  45 

Mishedlron  ....  15 

IMUo  thi     ..      ..  li 

Ditto   gold  ..       ..  U 

Ditto   sUver         ..  U 

l^nm  this  it  results,  that  when  we  desire 
to  radiate  heat  we  should  blacken  onr 
Mores  snd  pipea;  again,  when  we  wish  to 
Mtect  It!  rays,  we  should  polish  onr  steel 
Pbtei:  and  lastly.  If  we  wish  to  retain  heat 
Ik  any  Teasel,  we  should  take  care  that  iu 
RrtKe  is  highly  polished,  aa,  in  inatance, 
oar  teapots  and  eoObepota. 

m  CoMBiKKD  Galobic  docs  not  indicate 
ttttif  by  the  thermometer,  or  to  our  seiiso- 
Itatt.  but  Is,  as  It  were,  dormant  Thna, 
vheo  a  aoUd  paaies  to  a  Ihxid  state,  It 
'cvden  a  oartalfi  portion  or  tta  boat  dor- 
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raant,  as  in  the  thawing  of  water,  in  which 
the  thermometer  marka  a  lower  temperatare 
immediately  the  oonventon  takes  plaes,  and 
much  mora  quickly  than  can  be  aooonntod 
Ibr  in  any  other  way ;  hence  the  danger  of 
strewing  salt  on  onr  flagstones  On  the 
other  hand,  whan  the  density  of  bodies  la 
Increased  either  by  chemical  or  mechanical 
moans,  dormant  caJorio  Is  evolTed,  aa  tn 
mingling  cold  sulphuric  add  and  water,  or 
In  hammering  in»,  or  in  converting  Itquida 
into  solids,  or  gaaea  into  Uqnlds;  during 
aU  of  wlilch  processes  beat  is  given  oat 
A  pound  of  water  condensed  from  steam 
will  render  100  pounds  of  water  at  50  degreea 
warmor  by  11  degree*  than  before;  whereas 
the  lame  quantity  of  bolUng  water  will 
raise  only  U*U  pounds  to  that  tempentursw 
S08L  Thk  Souboh  of  Calobxo  are-Oat, 
the  sun*s  rays;  Snd,  combustion;  8rd,  per- 
cussion; 4th,  friction;  5th,  tbe  mixture  of 
certain  diemlcala ;  and  6th,  elsetridty. 

iOL  OoxBomoir,  or  burning,  aa  practised 
in  our  houses,  is  the  union  of  carbon  or 
liydrogen,  or  both,  with  the  oxygen  of  out 
atmosphere,  in  such  a  way  as  to  evolve  heat 
and  light    It  is  necessary  before  this  union 
will  take  place  that  apart  of  the  fliel  should 
be  raised  to  a  high  temperature,  imm»> 
diately  after  wlilch  a  decomposition  takes 
phice,  and  the  elementa  become  diflbrently 
arranged.    Thus,  we  will  suppose  a  piece  of 
wood  to  be  raised  to  a  red  heat  by  contact 
with  some  burning  body.   Now,  wood  is 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  andoxygciv 
and  the  heat  applied  immediately  converta 
part  of  the  wood  into  thew  gases,  which 
take  Are  readily,  in  the  ibrm  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  burning  exactly  like 
our  common  coal  gai^with  a  flame.    The 
remainder  Is  partly  converted  into  steam, 
mixed  with  pyroligneous  add,  wbldi  paasea 
off  into  the  atmosphere  in  a  transparent 
form,  and  partly  Into  carbonic  add  gas, 
which  rises  upwsrds  from  its  expansion  by 
heat  and  more  or  leas  mixed  with  imper- 
ftctly  decompoeed  carbon  in  the  form  of 
smoke.    Goal  bums  much  in  tlie  same  way, 
except  that  it  contains  more  carbon  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk,   and  gives  out  more 
smoke  in  consequence.    It  alao  ia  liable  to 
contain  sulphur  and  earthy  matter,  the 
former  of  which  passes  off  in  the  shape  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  while  the  latter 
remains  In  the  form  of  ashes,  more  or  less 
deprived  of  all  carbonaceous  matter.  Gar- 
bonic  add  gas,  which  is  well  known  to  be 
highly  iqjurious,   and,   when  Inhaled  in 
suflident  quantitle«,  (ktal  to  aninud  UA, 
hi  the  ordinary  result  of  this  union  of  car^ 
bon  with  oxygen;  and  it  is  from  this  agent 
collecting  in  wells  and  vote  ttiat  so  many 
fltfal  acddentt  occur  hi  them  Itis  supposed 
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bj  Buny  people  tbet  its  greater  weight 
pntvaiM  lie  mlzinc  wltii  tlie  eir  we  breetiie, 
andttaetltUeainadefliilU  itratiim  at  Un 
bottom  of  oar  rooma.  No  dovbt  tbia  Is  tbe 
If  eartwnlc  add  gaa  la  poured  into  a 
ooBtalnlag  air  of  Me  aame  ttrnprnxt- 
ti  botwbea  the  former  la  oonalderably 
heated,  aa  ia  alwaja  the  caae  flrom  oom- 
UuaUoa,  It  mlxea  rapidly  aud  nnlftmnlj  with 
the  air  of  the  room,  and  then  la  quldUy 
inhaiad  with  a  flital  reault  If  it  were  not 
Ibr  thla  (bet  our  rooma,  in  theae  days  of  gaa 
bomlug,  would  be  much  more  Iqjurlona  to 
children  than  they  are,  becanae  the  reeulta 
of  the  combuatloD  would  lie  below  the  level 
of  our  montha,  and  nearer  thoae  of  our 
ehildren,  eapedally  thoae  on  the  floor,  and 
would  be  eomctlmea  flUal  to  them.  Butlet 
any  one  aaoend  aladder,  and  place  his  mouth 
near  the  oeiling  of  a  room  in  which  gas  has 
been  burnt  ftnr  some  hours,  and  he  will  And 
that  he  oan  acaroely  breathe,  whilst  at  a 
lower  level  he  feela  little  or  no  Inoonve- 
nlenoa  The  flictia,  that  the  heated  carbonic 
add  gaa  and  air  together  are  lighter  than 
the  surrounding  cooler  atmosphere,  and 
continue  to  remain  so  until  cooled  by  con- 
tact with  auxTonndlng  objects,  or  by  gradual 
mixture  with  ookl  air.  As  flu-  as  posaibla, 
however,  we  ought  to  provide  for  the 
CKduaion  of  this  ii^urious  gas  ftom  our 
rooma;  but  so  kmg  ss  we  bum  moveable 
■rtifldal  lights  in  the  air  of  our  rooma, 
without  any  precautions  to  Insure  the 
removal  of  the  gaseoua  emanationa,  we 
ahall  esperienoe  more  or  less  of  the  evlL 
Oaa  la  much  more  capable  of  being  burnt 
without  iqjuring  the  air  of  the  room  than 
candlea  or  oil  lampa,  because  our  gaa- 
bumen  are  almost  always  fixtures,  whilst 
tbtj  are  constantly  being  carried  about 
It  la  quite  true,  that  the  quantity  of  gaa 
commonly  burnt  gives  out  more  carbonic 
•dd  than  apalrof  oandles,  but  if  only  gas 
enough  to  give  the  light  of  two  candles  is 
oaed,  tt  wUl  ndther  give  out  more  beat  nor 
caitonie  add  than  the  candlea  themadveap 
Thia  part  of  the  sut^ect,  however,  will  be 
better  oonslderad  when  we  come  to  describe 
the  peculiaritiea  of  gaa  itielC  It  ia  quite 
needless  to  enter  upon  the  li^urious  qualities 
of  the  results  of  combustion ;  they  are  recog- 
nised by  all  as  highly  pnijudldal  to  health, 
■nd  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  we 
ought,  aa  ftr  aa  posdble,  In  warming  our 
rooma,  to  provide  for  their  eacape.  In  small 
qnanUtioa  they  mey  not  cause  latal  cou' 
■squenoes;  and,  under  certain  drcum- 
itanoes,  the  production  of  heat,  although 
aooompanied  by  the  eacape  of  lU  results,  ia 
better  than  no  heat  at  alL  In  some  coun- 
trtce«  wherefud  isscaroe,  advantage  la  taken 
of  the  beat  evolved  by  domestic  animals, 
and  the  house  la  partly  oooupied  by  membew 


of  the  human  ikmlly,  and  partly  by  hocaea, 
buUookaiabeeptBwlne,ordog8.  Here;aalu 
the  ease  of  Area  without  chLmneyai  the  air 
la  eonslderab\y  vitiated,  and  much  harm  la 
donei  though  It  certainly  would  appear  that 
in  dry  cold  dimatca,  the  affect  d  cartioale 
add  upon  the  system  ia  not  so  lq|urious  aa  In 
wanner  latitudesi  The  same  appUea  to 
carbonaoeoua  matters,  such  as  train  oil, 
ardent  qtlElts,  Ac,  which  are  consumed  in 
the  Arctic  regions  in  quantities  which 
would  IM  out  of  the  question  at  the  Equator. 
In  England,  however,  we  nniversaily  adopt 
the  plan  of  producing  heat  in  our  houses  ^ 
meana  of  combustion  in  some  shape,  and 
we  endeavour  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
its  escape  by  using  non-  ooodudlng  mat^ 
riala  as  fbr  aa  Is  practicable.  It  may  hera 
be  remarked,  that  the  efliDCta  of  heat  upon 
various  bodies  are  marked  by  expansion  in 
eveiy  direction,  but  in  diflterent  propor- 
tions, aooordlng  to  the  material,  and  that 
the  tranamlasion  of  heat  fitm  body  to  body 
varies  also  in  the  same  manner. 

8Bcr.  &— YABinm  ov  Fosz* 

SQ&  Wood  ia  the  fbd  which  is  almost 
invariably  offered  to  man,  though  it  la 
wholly  absent  in  the  icy  regions  of  the  north, 
where  the  oil  obtained  ftom  the  sed,  or  other 
inhabitant  of  the  deep,  Is  the  sole  artificial 
supporter  of  heat  In  Great  BrlUhi  this 
fbd  is  now  ahnost  entirely  supplanted  by 
oosi,  except  In  tlioee  thickly  wooded  dia- 
tricu  at  a  distance  flrom  the  cand  and 
the  railway,  where  the  one  materid  is  so 
easily  proctued,  and  the  other  can  only  ba 
obtaUied  by  long  and  expensive  land-«ar* 
xiage  over  common  roada.  It  makes  a  very 
cheerful  fire,  and  for  the  puipoaes  of  cook- 
ing Is  quite  equal.  If  not  superior,  to  coal; 
Inasmuch  aa  It  may  be  made  to  give  out 
any  amount  of  heat  without  risk  of 
smoking;— and  for  heating  ovens,  nothing 
eqods  wood.  Like  all  other  Ibds,  wood 
consists  of  cartmn,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
together  with  a  amall  quantity  of  earthy 
and  metallic  matters  whidi  remdn  In  the 
shape  of  ashes.  Wood  diould  dways  be 
well  dried  before  bunting,  aa,  otherwise,  a 
great  part  ot  Ito  heat-prodndng  power  ia 
lost  In  converting  its  water  into  steam. 
The  utility  of  wood  for  producing  heat  Is  hi 
proportion  to  its  weight  end  hence  tbe 
heavy  woods  of  this  oountiy  are  the  best 
Indudhig  the  oak,  ash,  bei-ch,  apple,  pear, 
birch,  and  elm.  The  lighter  woods,  and 
especially  the  fir  tribe,  make  a  more  cheer- 
flil  blase,  but  they  rapidly  bum  away  and 
are  oonaumed.  Fagots,  composed  of  the 
branchea  of  treea  and  the  underwood  of 
pUutjitiona  tied  up  into  bundles,  are  chiefly 
emptoyed  for  heating  ovois  and  for  lighting 
flres(  but  for  tbe  latter  purpose,  in  our 
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the  AnIgD  woods  of  tlieflr  tribe  on 
awio  oQouDoalj  and,  wtth  or  wItlMWt 
tbe  additloa  of  imIiiom  matter  to  make 
tbaoi  light  more  fMdUy.  Nochiof  it  mneli 
tbe  polcirt  tfUgbtm,  eon- 
of  a  hmU  0|mb  ctrolo  of  fli^wood 
tied  togedier  and  dipped  In  melted  rMla 
le  fttfthlag  ■'ideeei  end  as 
to  Ughi  aflrei  the  expenee  eea 
aeire^  be  ea  ot^eet  when  oompered  wttli 
meet  other  materialB.  Atttaepiieeorweod 
Unetoetea  w  much  in  difltaent  JoeaWiee, 
it  ia  impoaiBile  to  give  eten  an  appRndauUe 
atttmate  here  that  woQid  be  or  the  lUilrteat 
aoTleD;  and  aa  it  is alwaji aold  bj  raeaauM, 
and  not  br  weight,  it  can  ioaroeij  be  eom- 
pamd  with  ooal,  which  la  now  efctywliere 
bj  the  latter  metbod.  It  nuu,  how- 
generaltr  be  rakwiatert,  that  ooal  will 
givnaamneh  heat  and  last  as  long  as  twloe 
its  weight  of  wood;  but  this  can  only  be 
BCMidered  aa  a  mde  appmslmatlon  to  tlie 
trathi  beeanasboth  kinda  of  liMl  Taiy  ao 
modi  In  heat-prodnelng  power.  The  above 
Is  Ihanded  open  a  oomparlson 
between  the  root  cf  the  oak,  which  to 
file  part  most  commonly  used  ibr  Arm,  and 
tbe  average  qaalltj  of  Staffordahlre  coaL 

SML  Chabooai.  consists  oir  wood  partially 
bnmt  in  dosed  ohamben,  by  which  the 
hydrogen  and  ooygen  have  been  dilTen  ott, 
and  the  carbon  with  the  earthy  matter  akine 
lemnia.  It  is  made  by  arranging  a  namber 
«r  baanohea  of  treea  In  an  upright  poeitlon, 
with  small  interrtloes  between  them  to  act 
for  tbe  admlmton  of  air;  a  large 
of  these  being  thus  collected,  the 
and  the  greater  part  of  tbe  top  are 
oorered  with  sods  of  taxt,  and  these  again 
with  earth,  leaving  aome  of  the  flnee  open. 
The  whole  la  then  Ugbted  and  safltared  to 
slowly  ftr  a  Ibrtnight,  or  nntU  it 
to  give  off  anything  In  the  shape  of 
tlie  extent  of  the  combustion  being 
ngnlated  by  increasing  or  dlmtntohtng  the 
■amber  and  else  of  the  apeiturnfc  When 
ttie charooal bumets think  thatthehesp  is 
propeily  bonit  tbey  doee  aU  the  openings, 
andtlw  firs  goes  oat  te  wantoralr,snd  gia- 
dusUy  the  beat  is  glren  off  to  the  smroond' 
fteg  earth;  after  which  tbe  heap  Is  opened, 
and  tbe  charcoal  to  flt  for  nae.  It  bums  by 
nmtkDg  witb  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  giving 
UC,  wlthoat  any  imoke,  nearly  pore  car* 
bonie  add  gaa,  which,  Ihrni  Its  fteedom 
ftom  this  disagreeable  adlnnct,  to  pecoUarly 
liable  to  occasion  iAfnrions  and  cometimes 
irtal  vesnlts,  ssitto  readily  inhaled  wlthoat 
'  annoynneeL  It  loon  cames  a  drow- 
wblch  goes  on  to  a  folal  degree  of 
la  death.  If  oootlnned  long 
Hence,  cbaiooalihoald  always  be 
wllb  great  eantion  In  rooms  Inhabited 
te  a^y  Inagtbcf  tiA^  onlsM  it  to  bunt  in 


astofnwftha  pioper  floe  to  cany  off  tbe 
caibonianoldgM;  and  hence  the  danger  of 
aU  cbadng^Uibes  and  stoves  wltlioat  floss, 
aa  tbe  *«Yeeta,"  **Juafc,'*  and  **  Joyoe*si** 
ftralthongb  tbsss  smy  be  so  arranged  as 
to  give  off  as  Uttls  carbonio  add  as  to  coa- 
stotsnt  with  tbe  prodnctlen  of  heat,  stm 
they  most  evolve  it  ta  oonsMersbto  qnaa- 
tltiea,  and  eonaeqaently  mast  do  come 
amonntofhann.  In  thtocoantiy,  however, 
it  to  little  need,  exoept  for  the  moredelicate 
kinds  of  cookeiy,  where  a  veiy  ctear  lire 
without  smoke  to  required. 

107.  Pba*  comes  next  in  point  of  antl- 
qulty  of  usc^  and  atoo  aa  betaig  a  |Mt>dnct 
ofltared  to  the  use  of  man  on  the  mrfhce  of 
tbe  earth.  It  to  a  vegetable  growth  whlcb 
has  been  accumulating  for  many  sgee,  and 
to  Btill  going  on,  consisting  of  ilbres  and 
leaves  matted  Into  a  ccMnpact  mass,  and 
Bometimee  almoet  reaembling  a  eoft  kind  of 
ooal  in  the  doseneis  of  the  texturoi  tboogh 
never  assuming  the  ciyetaUiaed  fonn 
whtdi  that  material  preaents.  In  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  in  eomo  parts  of  En^snd, 
peatbogiormooiee  sre  met  with  covering 
a  large  area,  and  affording  the  only  species 
of  Itoel  which  to  procurable,  and  ttiereit  to 
burnt  by  all  elewm.  But  fhnn  diolce  no 
one  would  use  It,  as  It  to  not  w>  pleasant  and 
cheerAd  as  wood,  nor  so  eapaUe  of  pro- 
dndng  beat  as  coaL 

ua  Owiinsn  Pbat  to  aometimea  used, 
being  in  that  state  a  tolerably  pure  carbon, 
and  deprived  of  its  empyieumatic  imeU 
which  to  00  disagreeable  to  those  who  ere 
not  accustomed  to  it  It  to  easily  charred 
by  mcraly  bumbag  it  till  red  hot,  and  then 
stifling  it  by  covering  It  with  any  substance 
impervious  to  air.  and  inaqiable  of  being 
burnt,  as  sartben  pots  or  bricks,  Ac  When 
thoB  charred,  it  readily  takes  ibne  spontan^ 
ously  if  collected  In  large  heape,  and  titers 
fore  it  should  be  only  prepued  in  email 
quantities  at  a  time. 

m.  CoAii  to  found  hi  varioos  districts.  In 
a  great  variety  of  qnalltieB,  extending  tnm 
the  cannd  coal,  which  barns  like  a  candle^ 
to  tbe  anthracite,  which  givee  neither 
flame  nor  smoke,  and  dcedy  reoemblea 
charcoal  in  its  mode  of  union  with  oxygen. 
NetpeatUt  ooel  to  genersUy  conddwed  tbe 
most  valuable,  and  the  best  qualities  of  it 
are  deddedly  scq>erior  to  all  others  in  their 
powers  of  producing  and  sustaining  heati 
without  making  any  dust,  and  leaving  a 
veiy  small  reddusi  Thtokfaid  of  coal  cakes 
into  a  solid  mass,  which  soon  becomee  in^ 
pervious  to  sir,  and  hence,  without  constani 
stirring,  the  Are  to  apt  to  go  out  But  with 
tbe  oocadonal  use  of  the  poker,  which  moot 
pe(^e  ea)oy,  a  good  and  cbeerfhl  lire  to 
readily  mabntained.  For  use  in  the  bed* 
room,  therefore,  tbtoqiecies  of  oosl  to  noiso 
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w«ll  adaptod,  M  It  It  fvcy  difllentt  to  keep 
It  long  burnlnf  without  attentlML  Ycrk^ 
tktn  now  aflbt^  a  larfe  mpplj  of  useflil 
ooal  to  the  mldUmd  and  soutbeni  districts 
'  of  England,  and  even  In  London  WASUk- 
atone  coal  Is  raiiidly  beoomlng  raloed  as  It 
flasanrca.  This  ooal  neariy  raaemblea  tba 
best  Tarletlas  of  8tmffbrd$kin  haxd  ooal, 
being  a  dioerM  bonier  wlthoat  much  ash, 
though  leaving  mors  than  the  Newcastle 
kinds.  It  will  not  bom  so  long  as  that 
'  varied,  and  requires  nearlj  as  much 
stlRing,  though  It  does  not  cake.  In  this 
respect  the  StaSbrdshlre  ooalls  Boverior,  as 
all  Its  varieties  have  the  property  of  burning 
oat  wlthoat  stilling;  and  indeed  will  never 
improve  by  being  broken  up.  The  Brooch 
coal  of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire  Isavoy 
light  and  spongy  coal,  burning  very  nqildly 
andcheeri\illy,  and  without  leaving  much 
ash.  It  however  buros  out  so  quickly  that 
It  Is  vezy  extravagant,  thoagh  fbr  small 
fires  it  Is  admirably  adapted,  as  It  will  bum 
to  the  veiy  last  fragment,  and  hence  Is 
highly  valued  by  the  poor.  The  DertfMrt 
and  ForeU  of  Ikta»  coal  fluctuate  so  much 
In  value,  aooordtng  to  the  particular  col- 
liery, that  little  more  can  be  said  of  them. 
I  have  seen  some  of  each  sort  which  was 
•pretty  good,  but  other  specimens  were  of 
-vwy  InArior  quaUty.  AMQvradUy  which  Is 
chiefly  found  hi  South  Wales,  Is  a  kind  of 
coal  which  Is  only  suited  to  stoves,  not  being 
composed  of  hydrogen  in  suflident  quantity 
to  buin  without  a  great  body  of  heat,  and 
reftishig  therefore  to  unite  with  oxygen  in 
an  open  grate.  For  hall  stoves  it  la  well 
adapted,  and  when  It  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained it  Is  eooDomlcally  naod  in  them,  or 
for  cooking  in  closed  ranges.  Coal  Is  now 
iold  by  tlie  ton  In  all  parts  of  I&ngland, 
and  the  price  varies  In  proportion  to  the 
distance  from  the  coal-fleLd,  and  the  means 
of  carriage. 

SlO.  Coxa  is  to  ooal  what  charcoal  is  to 
ifood,  being  deprived  of  its  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  and  having  only  remaining  a  part 
of  its  carbon,  mixed  with  a  large  proportion 
of  earthy  matter.  As  now  sold  for  domestic 
nse,  it  is  almost  always  the  residue  renudn- 
ing  after  the  preparation  of  gaa,  but  a  large 
iiuantlty  Is  prepared  expresaly  for  the  use 
of  railway  looomotives,  and  for  smelting 
Iron.  It  Is  generally  sold  by  measnre,  and 
when  added  on  the  top  of  a  good  coal  Are 
It  gives  out  a  great  heat,  and  lasts  a  long 
time.  It  Is  also  used  In  dosed  stoves  wlth- 
oat coal,  but  it  will  not  bom  by  Itself  in 
open  grates. 

SlJL  Coax.  Ojb  is  now  extensively  used 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  heat,  and  under 
oertain  circumstances  It  is  perhapa  more 
advantageous  than  any  other  fuel.  At  first 
sight  it  wookl  appear,  that,  in  pohit  of 


economy,  there  must  be  a  loas  in  preparldg 
gas  from  a  material  by  an  elaborate  process, 
which  may  be  readily  used  in  Its  original 
state   in   oar   ordinary  grates.     But  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  in  our  oommon 
methoda  of  homing  ooal,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  heat  la  wasted  in  vailons  ways— as 
by  the  escape  up  the  chimney  of  Iroperfoctly 
borat  carbon,  and  by  the  necessity  whhdi 
exists  ofwasting  moch  fhel  in  "  making  up  ** 
the  fire  prevlonsly  to  its  being  fit  for  cull* 
naiy  pnrposea,  aa  well  as  of  keeping  It  up 
to  the  AiU  pitch  to  the  test  moment    With 
gas,  on  the  other  hand.  It  Is  not  lighted  till 
it  Is  wanted,  and  it  la.pat  out  directly  after 
U  oeases  to  be  useAiL   It  Is  also  burnt  la 
soch  a  kind  of  ohambar  that  very  little  heat 
escapes  up  the  fine;  and  thos,  though  it  Is 
quite  true  that  a  shillhig's  worth  of  ooal 
will  go  farther  In  producing  heat  than  the 
same  money  laid  out  in  gas,  yet  by  actual 
trial  it  Is  foond  that  cooking  by  gas  mai$ 
be  carried  on  at  about  the  same  coat  as  that 
by  coal;  but  to  do  this  the  gaa  most  be 
used  with  eoononur,  and  it  must  be  turned 
off  directly  it  is  no  longer  wanted.   It  la 
extrsordioary  how  amali  a  Jet  of  gas  will 
heat  a  virinmo  of  water;  and  for  boiling, 
stowhig,  or  perhaps  baktaig,  it  is  certainly 
very  economical;  bnt  forroaating,  air  most 
bo  admitted  in  large  quantities,  oocnslonlng 
a  great  Ices  of  heat  up  the  fiue,  and  it  is  in 
this  operation  that  the  greatest  waate  of 
gas  ocean.    Still,  on  the  whole,  I  believe 
that  cooking  by  gas  is  economical,  and 
when  the  aaving  of  time  and  trouble,  aa 
well  as  dirt  is  an  object.  It  will  amply  repay 
the  cost  of  iu  introduction.   As  the  price  of 
gaa  ought  to  bear  a  relative  proportion  to 
that  of  coal.  It  might  be  aasumod  that  If 
it  answers  in  one  locality  it  will  do  so 
In  another,  but  as  this  Is  not  always  the 
caae,  It  la  neoessary  to  take  this  fkct  into 
consideration.    A  large  invporUon  of  tha 
expense  of  making  gas  Is  borae  by  the 
machlneiy,  which  Is  as  nooessaiy  for  a 
small  consumption  as  for  a  large  one ;  and, 
therefore,  it  will  be  found  that  in  large 
dtles  gas  li  always  relatively  cheaper  than 
in  small  towns,  and  thus  while  coal  la 
sold  at  a  high  price  in  London,  gas  is  os 
cheap  as  in  many  towns  close  upun  the 
ooal  fields.   In  all  cases  it  1:1  sold  by  the 
cubic  foot,  the  price  being  calculated  at  per 
1000  Ibet,  and  this  is  now  almost  invariably 
eatlmated  by  a  meter  through  which  the 
gas  for  each  oonaumer  passes,  and  Is  thero 
by  registered.    These  meten  aro  of  two 
kinds,  the  water-meter  and  the  dry-meter, 
but  both  consist  ofrevolving  chambers  of  a 
fixed  capacity,  each  of  which  receives  a 
cubic  fbot  or  gas  and  discharges  it  as  it 
revolves— the  number  of  revolutions  being 
measured  by  ordlnaxy  clock-work, 
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r^Klsierod  by  lunds  and  dUl-pkttei.  In 
London,  fOOO  ftet  of  gaa  umj  be  obtained 
for  the  avofage  ptioe  of  a  ton  of  NewcaaUe 
Mol,  and  this  la  a  ytry  fidr  rate,  Inamuch 
as  Out  qoantlty  of  ooal  wUI  only  prodaoe 
aboot  10,000  feet  of  gaa»  leaving  the  value 
vt  aOQO  ftet,  together  with  that  of  the 
eolLe.  to  rep^  the  ooet  of  maohlneiy  and 
dMnbotkm.  Hence  It  followi,  that  gai 
nuj  here*  if  anywhere,  be  naed  with 
adTantage  fbr  heating  purpoeea.  dnoe  the 
eoooonqr  of  ftael  may  flUrly  be  set  against 
the  loss  of  threo-tenths  of  the  gas ;  though 
la  this  oalcolatkm  the  loss  of  the  ooke  most 
aJtso  be  eonafdored,  and  as  Its  hcat-pnv 
dodng  powers  are  reiy  great.  It  appears 
In  theory  to  be  opposed  to  ail  the  prin- 
ciples of  economy,  until  the  details  of  the 
management  am  careAnlly  Invtetlgated, 
when  the  abieooe  of  waste  may  perhaps  be 
set  against  the  hl^ier  price  of  the  heating 
materiaL  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
pcke  of  a  ton  of  coal  will  only  purchase  8000 
or  400O  feet  of  gaa,  there  can  be  no  question 
ef  Ha  GUlare  to  eflbct  what  the  demands  of 
econoov  will  require;  and  as  In  many 
ptooca  gas  is  a&  Od.  or  7s.  per  MOO  fbet, 
while  coal  Is  st  Us.  or  lOs.  per  ton,  the 
abov«  remsrks  will  draw  attention  to  the 
neoeaslty  of  Instituting  this  comparisoa 
It  may,  I  beUere,  be  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
that  unless  gas  can  be  obtained  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  600O  ftet  Ibr  the  prieeof  a  ton 
«r  the  best  coal.  It  will  not  be  eoooomlcid 
as  a  fnel  for  oooUng  purpoees. 

Sll.  LiQCxne  of  Tarious  kinds,  as  oil, 
spWta  of  wine,  tnxpentlne,  naphtha,  Ac, 
are  used  for  certain  heating  purpoees  in 
cookery,  hot  thoy  are  never  employed 
economloalty,  and  only  as  exceptional  canes 
Alcohol  is  the  best  ftaei  of  this  kind,  though 
its  cost  IS  against  Its  use;  but  ss  It  bums 
without  smoke  or  residuum.  It  is  unat- 
tended with  tlie  objections  which  forbid 
the  use  of  oil,  naphtha,  and  the  animal  fkts. 
There  are  many  beantlAil  applications  of 
sleobol  to  the  rapid  heating  of  small  quan- 
tities of  water,  Ac,  which  wfll  hereafter 
cone  under  consldemtton  in  the  sections 
treating  of  kitchen.  nuTMiy.  and  sick-room 
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SI&  iKWAtaasoom,  Hocsn,  oombastloii 
of  fhel  is  either  ImmedbUely  efltocted  in  the 
apartment  to  be  wanned,  or  else  by  means 
of  tabes  oontslning  hot  air  or  hot  water, 
the  heat  generated  at  adlstance  is  conveyed 
to  the  room.  Hence  It  wlU  be  convenient 
to  consider  tfao  vanoos  modes  of  wanning 
under  the  beads  of-4st,  open  grates;  Snd, 
open  Moves;  ftd,  doaed  stoves;  4th,  boated 
Hr  conveyed  IhMn  tlie  baok  of  tiM  gxMo,  or 


fh>m  another  room;  Mh,  hot  water  pipes; 
snd  Otli,  gas  stoves^ 

814  Br  Orar  Qbatks,  we  undcntand  any 
kind  of  open  fire-place  which  is  contained  ' 
withtai  and  behind  the  suiihce  of  a  wall,  hi  ■ 
contradistinction  to  stoves  of  all  kinds 
which  project  more  or  leas  fiom  Its  fooa. 
It  Is  a  saltlect  of  frequent  remark,  that 
people  complain  of  cold  in  an  apartment 
maintained  ata  temperature  of  slx^  dsgrooa 
by  the  introduction  of  wanned  air,  whlto 
no  fiiolt  Is  fbund  if  the  room  has  an  open 
Are,  although  the  temperetnre  may  be  fbor  ' 
or  five  degrees  lower.    The  principal  oh- 
Jections  to  the  <^Mn  flre>place  as  ordinarily 
constructed  are,  the  large  expenditure  of 
ftael  in  proportion  to  the  eflbct  produced,  and 
the  difficulty  of  warming  an  afiartment 
equally  and  effectually.    According  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  not  more  than  a  fUlieth  part  of 
the  heat  generated  was  rendered  available 
fbr  wamdng  apartmenta  when  he  resided 
in  Enghmd  O^U) ;  8<Mnewhat  hiter  (ITfM), 
the  loes  waa  estimated  by  Count  Rumford 
at  fburteen-flfteenths;  and  recently  by  Dr. 
Amott  at  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity consumed.    The  heat  which  escapes  in  • 
the  smoke  Is  computed  at  more  than  one- 
half;  the  loes  by  the  wanned  air  of  the  room 
constantly  entering  the  chimney  above  the 
fire  Is  said  to  be  two-eighths,  and  one-eighth  • 
of  the  fhel  is  supposed  to  pass  away  unbunit 
In  the  smoka    In  refbrence  to  the  unequal 
heating  at  diflbrent  distances  tnm  the  lire, 
it  Is  observed  that  the  elTbct  of  radiant ' 
heat  is  inversely  ss  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances; so  that  the  walls  of  an  apartment 
are  scaredy  heated,  and  therefore  reflect 
no  heat  on  persons  in  the  rtxnn,  who,  if 
they  sit  at  a  distance  flnom  the  fire,  are  too 
cold,  and  If  near  it,  are  too  wann.   More 
aeriona  causes   of  objection  are  the  cold 
draughts  created  by  the  air  rushing  in 
through  the  crevices  of  the  doora  and  win- 
dowa,  and  playing  upon  the  backa  of  persons 
sitting  round  the  fire;   or  forming  a  cold 
bath  several  Inchea  in  depth  on  the  floor,  in 
which  their  fbet  are  constantly  immersed. 
Another  obfection,  but  hardly  a  Just  one, 
is  bad  ventlbrtion.    That  the  usual  mode  of 
ventiUtlng  a  room  by  the  air  escaping  fh>m 
it  up  tho  chimney  is  not  the  most  perfect, 
may  be  admitted,  but  it  b  at  least  a  tolerably 
efficient  method,  and  Infinitely  superior  to 
that  afforded  by  the  thermometer  stove, 
or  sny  of  the  varieties  of  Russian,  Oennan, 
American,  and  Swedish  stoves ;  being  oLgJeo-  * 
tlonable  rather  on  aooonnt  of  certain  contin- 
gent disadvantages  than  of  its  inefficiency. 
Various  fbrms  are  adopted  for  this  purpose, 
and  fhsMon  is  constantly  changing  them,  as 
fhr  as  the  detail  of  parts  is  concerned,  but 
in  principle  little  or  no  improvement  hsa 
been   made  ot  late  ysaxs,  If  we  exoept' 
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ydc  ft.  te. 
flntlDff  in  eotamiM  0  S89  0 
lla  2— Foniand  boxed  dilm- 
aeyplooM;  tttaUarjmar^ 
Me  ditto;  S  iretaied  ditto;  t 
monlrtrtl  ceps  to 
f  nmalded  cape  and 
to  pOulera;  l  e-laeh  Toik 
elBk;  1  BtoDO  Jbr  ooel-pliiteb  ■■    ■ 

CWt  QT.IbiL 

Hmedleed  In  leedfleftf,  lUab- 

ingi,  ftc.         ~.      ..      «.     S8      0     0 
Son  Hncb  senrloe  pipe       .«      0     40     0 
Ditto  inch  ditto ...       ...       ».      0     46     0 

Ditto  S-lnch  BoU-pIpe  ...       ...      0    88     0 

So.  7-4  feet  lengths,  Si-inch 

Iron  nin-water  pipe;  1  head 

and  ahoe  to  ditto;  1  iron 

pan-frame  water-cloeet  with 

bine  and  white  baain  (fixed 

eomplete);    1  lead  hopper 

(fixed  complete) ;  t  Q  inqM* 

•ad  1  service  box     «.      *•        •-*- 

Qlahkr 

Bnper.  srda  crown  i^aaa  la 

sasbea,  Ac.      «.       ...       .«•      0   m   10 
Dttto  beat  ditto  ...      ».       ^      0  US   U 


PjknrrsB. 


0 

0 

ydfl. 

Bnpo'.  4  oOe  eonunon  oolonn  414 
Ditto  S  oils  party-ccflonred  and 

flirtted    ............  SU 

Ditto  4  oDa  mm  railing        ...  16 
Ditto  grained  mahogany  and 

Tsmlabed       «.....«  0 

Ban4ol]aiklrang      ...      -.  0 

Ditto  4  oila  narrow  ditto      «.  0 

Ditto  Bktating  to  stairs        ...  0 
Ditto  band-fsili  newel   and 

balnster «.      .«      .~      ...  0 

Ditto  oompo  reveals   ...      ...  0 

Kaa»-41rames4  oils;  5  ditto, 
S  oils  and  flat;  16  doaen 
sqnana,  14  oOs;  4}  doseii, » 
oils  and  flat;  i  dosen  ditto, 
grained  and  vamiahed      » 

pleoe 

OTdamaift  aatia  papering    ».  Uk 

San  gilt  moulding  liich  girth  0 

Total  cost    .M 


ft.  In. 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

87  4 

S3»  9 

S88  8 

184  8 

400  0 

904  6 


ft.  In. 

0     0 

170     6 


xi,oe8    0    0 


BoB-Sncx;  B.~>Thb  Comnsr  Housb. 

104.  The  annexed  plan  ofa  ooontiy  home 
la  one  which  is  well  adapted  Ibr  the  pnrpoee^ 
When  the  ftmllj  is  not  veiy  huge;  it  glvea, 
however,  only  fl^  bed-Tooma,  and  if  more 
are  reqaired  they  must  be  boUt  over  the 
kitchen  and  waah-taonae.  Neither  is  there 
any  dietlnet  prorvMon  made  Ibr  a  laandiy, 
Ihat  bilBi  modi  better  ananged  as  an  onfr- 


ofBee  when  it  is  raqnired,  as  the  smeU  «f 
iteam  and  ironing  la  not  very  agreeable  t* 
moat  noeea  If  more  bed-room  aeoommo* 
datlon  still  Is  reqotared,  the  only  plan  is  to 
eany  up  thereof  another  story,  which  wlU 
Jast  double  the  number  of  rooms,  but  It 
will  materially  take  off  from  the  external 
appearance.  Stin,  large  fltmilies  must  be 
aooommodated,  and  by  far  the  eoaleat  mode 
is  to  carry  up  the  roo£  The  house  eonslats 
of  three  good  sittinK-rooros,  a  tolerably 
roomy  stairowe,  and  five  bed-rooms,  toge- 
ther with  a  kitchen  and  wash-house  under 
a  separate  roof.  (See^a.  00  and  n  a,  b, 
0,  n,  and  BO  /^^  A)  b  shows  a  tround  plan 
with  green-house  opening  into  the  drawing- 
room  by  two  casement  windows,  and  back 
balcony  covered  with  alate,  connecting 
kitchen  with  larder  and  dairy ;  Jig.  BO  a 
givea  a  section  through  dining-roonv  ftont 
hall,  libraiy,  and  drawing-room  ;Jlg.  8li> 
is  an  elevation  of  the  aame ;  fig.  61  o  givea 
the  chamber  plan ;  and  Jig.  61  x  that  of  the 
roof  TMs  hooM,  boUt  of  UoUow  bricks, 
rough  cast,  tUed-roo^  and  cement  windows 
andfiront  door-case,  with  the  above  chamber 
aooonunodatton,  may  be  built  in  fiivour- 
able  sltnationB  for  XSOOl  If  built  with  stone 
and  brick  in  the  most  substantial  manneri 
it  wlUoQSt  at  ieaat  jU200;  aud  with  stab- 
ling and  other  out-houses,  yarda,  Ac,  £300 
more* 

8ub-Sbcx  C^— Thx  Cottagx. 
IMb  CoTTAQBS  are  built  In  a  numberless 
variety  of  forms  and  sises,  flrom  the  cottage 
emit,  adapted  for  an  extensive  estabilBb- 
inent,  to  the  humble  habitation  of  the  &rm 
labourer.  That  which  I  am  now  consider^ 
Ing  16  intended  for  the  man  who  lives  In 
the  oountiy  upon  his  XUO  to  iCaoo  a-ycar. 
and  ahould  conalat  of  two  sitting-rooms  and 
four  or  six  bed-rooms,  with  a  school-room 
or  norseiy  down  stairs.  Fig.  58  ▲  and  B 
ahow  anch  ground  and  chamber  plan,  to 
suit  which  the  elevation  may  easily  be 
arranged.  This  should  cost  about  tnm 
Jt4lOO  to  iBUO,  but  it  mayiWMfWif  be  put  up 
with  cheap  materials  in  some  paru  of  the 
oonntry  Ibr  even  leaa  than  that.  Theatalrs 
would,  of  oourie,  be  narrow,  and  of  the  dof^ 
legged  construction;  and,  indeed,  all  the 
materlala  should  be  of  the  economical 
order.  The  bow-window  adda  slightly  to 
the  expense,  but  when  it  can  be  aflbrded* 
It  makes  a  room  so  much  more  cheerM  In 
the  country  that  I  shouM  always  reoomp 
mend  its  adoption.  Such  a  cottage  aa  this 
la  well  adapted  for  rough  oast,  and  will 
look  exceedingly  well  with  wooden  casings 
to  the  windows,  and  hoUow  bricka  covered 
with  the  above  aurfaoe.  ▲  prqjecthig  roof 
will  throw  the  wet  well  oir,  and  wUI  keep 
the  walls  dry  and  healtlqr*  Smallar  oottaini 
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Iban  this  will  more  properly  come  under  the 
gecttoa  describing  the  honaes  fbr  the  labonr- 
ing  ctaBsea,  where  afAui  will  be  given  raited 
to  them.  It  Ummeceeiary  tony  that  then 
plans  might  be  extended  to  any  nnmber, 
lint  the  above  compriae  the  leading  fiBataret 
of  the  chief  varietiee  of  booaea  auited  to 
eaOh  Und  of  proprietor.  External  ornament 
will  be  Infinitely  varied,  but  I  beUeve  In 
tntfffn**  amngementa,  some  one  or  other 


of  those  which  I  have  given  will  be  Ukely 
to  salt  the  taste  or  drcnrostancoa  of  moat  of 
those  oorapriaed  within  the  limits  I  bav> 
set.  It  la  true,  that  a  man  with  iSLOO  a^year 
to  spend  will  not  be  able  to  afford  a  ten- 
roomed  house,  but  that  which  will  suit  him 
is  so  very  simple  and  eo  like  tlioae  described 
under  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classea, 
that  it- will  not  be  neoesaary  ftircher  to 
allude  to  them. 


OHAP.  T. 

WABMnra  Ain>  yentilatiok. 


IMw  Before  proceeding  to  build  It  la  always 
desirable  to  fix  upon  the  methods  to  be 
adopted  In  warming,  lighting,  ventilating; 
supplying  with  water,  and  draUilng  the 
intended  house ;  and  also  the  means,  if  any, 
for  protecting  it  from  Are.  Each  of  these 
subjects,  therelbre,  will  now  be  considered. 
It  must  be  evident  that  the  eariy  settlement 
of  these  questions  will  prevent  numerous 
errors,  and  the  chance  of  subsequent  altem- 
tlons,  which  greatly  add  to  tlie  expense, 
and  often  oonalderabiy  modify  the  plan  of 
the  building. 

SBcr.  8.— Thbokt  or  Hbai; 

197.  HxAT,  or  as  it  is  caUed  hi  sclentMo 
language,  ealoHe^  is  a  state  or  condition  of 
bodies,  the  predae  nature  of  which  Is  not 
known  except  by  lU  efltets.  Thus,  if  the 
hand  is  held  against  a  piece  of  hot  metal, 
we  experience  a  sensation  which  we  com- 
monly call  that  of  heat ;  yet  veiy  neariy  the 
same  is  produced  by  the  opposite  condition 
in  extreme  cold.  But  fbr  our  present  pur- 
pose it  may  be  sufficient  to  take  heat  as 
evidenced  by  the  thermometer,  and  assum- 
ing that  It  is  a  certatai  condition,  we  desire 
to  obtain  Its  effects  lu  a  manner  which  this 
instrument  will  register  fbr  us.  It  is  a  law 
of  our  nature,  that  we  require  our  blood  to 
be  maintained  at  its  regular  and  proper 
standard,  usually  marked  on  the  thermo- 
meter of  Fahrenheit  at  W  degrees;  and  in 
order  to  effect  this  in  our  climate  without 
extra  clothing  or  exercise,  and  within  doors, 
we  must  keep  our  moms  between  56  and  eo 
degrees,  varying  aooording  to  the  weather 
and  the  state  of  health  of  the  individual. 
Kow,  there  are  three  modes  of  doing  this : 
<]k,  b7  chemically  produdnt  or  developing 


best,  as  by  fires,  gas,  Motion,  ftc. ;  Snd,  Iff 
hnstAnding  the  heai  evolved  by  our  own 
bodies,  or  those  of  our  domestic  animals; 
ard,  by  increasing  Its  ordinary  develop- 
ment by  exercise  or  the  adminlstntlon  of 
stimulants.  According  to  modem  theory, 
it  is  supposed  that  in  a  great  proportion  of 
cases  in  nature,  heat  Is  evolved  as  the 
result  of  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
as  lu  our  common  fires  and  stoves,  in  all  our 
artificial  Ushts,  and  hi  the  produalon  of 
animal  heat  Those  two  agents  are  there* 
fbre  essential  to  our  comfort  in  this  respect ; 
and  provideutlally  we  have  an  unlimited 
stock  of  oxygen  constantly  provided  In 
the  atmospheric  air,  which  contains  about 
a  quarter  of  iU  weight  of  that  gaa.  We 
have,  therefbre,  only  to  obtain  carbon  in 
some  thupe  in  order  to  have  what  we  want, 
and  hi  addition  to  take  care  that  it  is  used 
economically,  and  in  such  a  way  aa  not  to 
pr^udlce  our  health. 

196.  Thb  DKnxmoN  or  Hxat,  then,  is 
that  It  is  a  subtle  fluid,  whose  paitlcles  repel 
one  another,  and  are  auraoted  by  all  other 
substances.  It  cannot  be  weighed,  and  it 
haa  the  power,  according  to  its  degree  of 
development,  of  converting  certain  sub- 
stances into  three  different  conditions,  vis., 
gases,  liquids,  and  solids,  as  exemplified  in 
water,  whloh  may  be  either  in  Its  usual 
state  of  liquidity,  or  hi  that  of  steam,  or, 
again,  as  a  solid  in  the  fbrm  of  ice. 

199.  It  kxjstb  nr  NatdbK  either  in  a  fi^ 
state  or  in  a  state  of  eombiiuuion.  In  the 
fbrmer  it  readily  gives  the  sensation  called 
**heat,**  and  produces  expansion  in  almost 
all  bodies  to  which  it  is  allowed  accesa. 
In  this  state  it  is  measured  by  the  degree  of 
expansion  which  it  causes  in  mereuiy,  or 
some  other  known  material,  and  Uie  instru- 
meutlsealiedaM«nnome(«r.    Thisincreaio 
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of  bulk  1«  not  tba  aune  in  all  bodlea,  and 
amoag  our  oomoion  baOdlag  matolals  It 
TBTlea  from  lead,  wUch  ezpaoda  1  Inch  ia 
MO^  to  glaaa  or  deal,  which  both  require 
three  thnea  that  length  to  Increaae  to  the 
aame  extent 

soa  A  TKirDKTOT  TO  xAorrAQi  AN  Egm- 
UBKiox  ia  alwajra  abown  by  free  caloric— 
that  la  to  aaj,  all  bodlea,  howerer  dlfferenUly 
heated,  when  expooed  to  the  agenoj  of  a 
eondnctor,  gradnaUj,  bnt  anrely,  arrtre  at 
the  same  degree.  Bot  there  exlsti  a  gnat 
dlraaltjr  In  the  npldity  with  which  dilTerent 
■nhalaneaa  abatnct  caloric  when  in  contact 
with  n  body  in  whlcb  It  has  aocomnlated. 
Conunon  air,  and  gasca  in  general,  abstract 
it  aiowly,  while  metals,  atonea,  and  wood, 
acquire  it  more  npldly;  the  degree  of 
ahstnction  being  generelly  in  proportion  to 
the  density  of  the  body,  and  they  are  called 
reapectively  good  and  bad  oondnetors  of 


lOL  Hkat  not  only  ia  diatrloated  by  con- 
duction, bet  It  also  radiatet  fbeely  through 
apace,  wtiether  occupied  by  gases  or  not; 
tlkoagh  here,  again,  upon  the  density  of  the 
gaa  depends  the  degree  of  radiation.  When 
thoB  radiating,  it  tanpinges  upon  the  snrfiuse 
of  n  soUd  or  liquid  sabstanoe,  its  rajrs  are 
reflected  flroni  It  if  polished,  or  are  absorbed 
by  It  If  rough.  In  the  fbnner  case,  the 
tempentnre  of  the  body  la  not  Increased; 
While,  In  the  latter,  it  is.  These  fflicu 
ghottid  be  known,  as  they  influence  us  con- 
siderably in  the  selection  of  our  materials 
fir  difl'erent  purposes  connected  with  heat. 
It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  a 
cubical  tin  Teasel  containing  hot  water 
Kodooed  in  a  thermometer,  by  radiation, 
the  following  results ;  according  to  the  coat- 
ing which  It  received,  thua— 


When  coated 

Thermometer 

with 

marked. 

I^mp  lilack    «. 

..    100  Fahzenbelt. 

Isinglasa         ... 

-.      73 

ft 

Taralshed  lead 

^      45 

m 

Foliahed  iron  ... 

..      15 

ft 

Dttto   tbi    ... 

...      U 

n 

Ditto   gold  .. 

«.      19 

n 

Ditto   silver 

...      U 

M 

Fnm  this  It  results,  that  when  we  desire 
to  radiate  heat  we  ahould  blacken  our 
sieves  and  pipes;  again,  when  we  wish  to 
reflect  its  mys,  we  should  polish  our  steel 
platei ;  and  lastly,  if  we  wish  to  retain  heat 
In  any  vessel,  we  should  take  care  that  its 
surflue  b  highly  polished,  aa,  ibr  Instance^ 
oar  teapots  and  cofltepotSL 

aoo.  CoMBfKKD  GaXiObic  docs  uot  indicate 
Itself  by  the  thermometer,  or  to  our  sensa- 
tions, bat  ia,  as  It  were,  dormant  Thus, 
wlien  a  solid  passes  to  a  fluid  state,  It 
reudan  •  oartai&  portion  of  its  heat  dor- 


mant,  aa  in  the  thawing  of  water,  in  which 
the  thermometer  marks  a  lower  temperature 
Immediately  the  conversion  takes  place,  and 
much  more  quickly  than  can  be  accounted 
flv  In  any  other  way  t  hence  the  danger  of 
strewing  salt  on  our  flagstones.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  density  of  bodies  la 
increased  either  by  chemical  or  mechanical 
meana,  dormant  caloric  la  evolved,  aa  In 
minting  cold  sulphuric  add  and  water,  or 
in  hammering  in»,  or  in  converting  liquida 
into  solids,  or  gaaes  into  liquids;  during 
aU  of  which  prooeoses  heat  is  given  out. 
A  pound  of  water  condensed  flrom  steam 
will  render  100  pounds  of  water  at  W  degreea 
warmer  by  U  degrees  than  before;  whereaa 
the  same  quantity  of  botUng  water  will 
raise  only  18*1S  pounds  to  that  tompentura. 
S08.  Thk  BooacBS  ow  Cau>rio  are  1st, 
the  sun's  rays;  Snd,  combustion;  8rd,  per- 
cussion ;  4th,  fliotion ;  5th,  the  mixture  of 
certain  chenilcala ;  and  6th,  electricity. 

901  CoxBiXBnoir,  or  burning,  aa  practiaed 
in  our  houses,  is  the  union  of  carbon  or 
hydrogen,  or  both,  with  the  oxygen  of  our 
atmosphere,  in  such  a  wsy  as  to  evolve  heat 
and  light    It  is  necessary  beflwe  this  union 
will  take  place  that  a  part  of  the  fliel  should 
be  raised  to  a  high  temperature,  imme- 
diately after  which  a  deooinpoaitlon  takea 
place,  and  the  elements  become  dlflbrently 
arranged.    Thus,  we  will  suppose  a  piece  of 
wood  to  be  niised  to  a  red  heat  by  contact 
with  some  burning  body.    Kow,  wood  la 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  the  heat  applied  immediately  converta 
part  of  the  wood  into  thew  gases,  which 
take  flra  readily,  in  the  Ibrm  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  burning  exactly  like 
our  common  coal  gas— with  a  flame.    The 
remainder  ia  partly  converted  into  steam, 
mixed  with  pyroUgneoos  acid,  which  passes 
off  into  the  atmosphere  in  a  transparent 
ftMrm,  and  partly  into  carbonic  acid  gaa, 
which  rises  upwarda  from  its  expansion  by 
heat  and  more  or  leaa  mixed  with  Imper- 
ftctly  decompoeed  carbon  in  the  fonn  of 
smoke.    Coal  bums  much  in  the  same  way, 
except  that  it  contains  more  carbon  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk,   and  gives  out  more 
smoke  in  consequence.    It  alao  is  liable  to 
contain  sulphur  and  earthy  matter,  the 
former  of  which  passes  off  in  the  shape  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  while  the  latter 
remains  in  the  form  of  aahes,  more  or  less 
deprived  of  all  carbonaceous  matter.   Car- 
bonic add  gas,  which  Is  well  known  to  be 
highly  injurious,   and,   when  inhaled  ia 
suflldent  quantities,  flital  to  animal  lUb, 
is  the  ordinary  result  of  this  union  of  car- 
bon with  oxygen ;  and  it  is  from  this  agent 
collecting  in  wells  and  vats  that  so  many 
flrttl  acddenta  occur  In  tliem  Itu  supposed 
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the  vartoiM  rooina,  and  a  conUnnous  mpply 
of  tempered  air  might  thns  be  prorUed  to 
maijitahi  ralutar}'  ventilation,  to  aapply 
the  refinlslte  quantity  of  air  to  the  flrea, 
and  to  afford  an  Incroaaed  degree  of  wannth. 
Chimney  openings  have  not  generally  a 
iuindent  depth  to  receive  grates  of  the 
moct  efficient  Und.  The  practice  of  making 
the  breaata  project  into  the  room,  and  the 
neoeeaity  ft>r  rettricttng  the  projection  to 
the  sroalleet  limit,  liave  led  to  the  modem 
custom  of  mailing  the  recess  of  the  chimney 
opening  only  a  brick  and  a  half  in  deptli. 
If  all  tlie  flues  were  built  in  the  party-wall, 
no  chimney  breast  woidd  be  required  above 
a  projection  of  a  brick,  or  half  a  brick,  at 
the  flra-place  itseU;  which  might  be  con- 
cealed by,  or  fbrm  part  o^  the  chimney- 
piece.  Where  flre-plaoes  are  situated  in 
an  external  vrall,  the  difficulty  of  providing 
a  supply  of  air  is  not  felt,  as  a  hole  may 
generally  be  made  directly  through  the  wall 
at  the  bock;  but  as  in  town-houses  they  are 

Perally  ^rmed  in  the  party-wallo,  inde- 
dent  flues  it^tut  be  brought  up  for  the 
purpose  by'Uie  sUle  of  the  chimney  breasts, 
and  openings  cut  through  the  Jambs.  Where 
there  are  several  stories  It  would  be  difficult 
to  supply  air  \o  the  upper  rooms,  as  the 
smoke-flttcs  Mm  the  lower  rooms  would 
generaDy'  Interfore  between  the  air-flues 
and  the  fire-place.  In  some  cases  an  air- 
flue  might  be  formed  In  the  floor  by  usbig 
the  space  between  two  Joists  in  connexion 
with  a  gratlug  in  the  outer  wall,  and  carry- 
ing an  iron  pipe  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter  under  the  hearth  through  the 
trimmer  and  trimmer-arch  into  the  siuice 
behind  the  flre-plkoo.  Tills  axnuigement, 
however,  requires  the  trimmer-Joiiits  to  be 
strengthened,  and  in' London'  the  Building 
Act  might  probably  prevent  it,  while  tlie 
supply  of  air  so  obtained  would  be  less  tlian 
Is  desirable.  It  la,  however,  possible  id 
most  cases  to  make  some  arrangements  for 
the  supply  of  air;  but  It  would  be  prefbr- 
able  that  adequate  provision  should  be 
msde  in  all  new  houses,  either  by  atr- 
flucs  in  the  party-walls  or  by  other  modes 
wbich  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  archi- 
tect" 

123.  By  means  of  Hot  Watkb,  also, 
rooms  or  whole  houses  may  be  warmed ; 
but  the  apparatus  is  very  expensive,  and 
bebig  liable  to  leak  or  burst  it  Is  not  etther 
■aft  or  desirable.  The  principle  Is  very 
applicable  to  hot-houses,  because  there  a 
leak  Is  easily  discovered,  and  as  the  pipo  is 
In  sight  it  is  sa  readily  mended ;  but  as  in 
our  rooms  these  must  be  concealed,  there  is 
a  oonstant  fisar  of  injury  to  walls,  paper- 
hangings,  Ac,  teem  the  escape  of  water  or 
gteom.  When  It  Is  determined  to  heat  In 
thit  waji  it  It  only  neooasaij  to  introdaoe  a  I 


certain  number  of  doulilo  pipes  round  the 
room  beneath  tlie  sklrting-boanl,  and  to 
drcnlate  hot  water  tlirongh  tliem  by  means 
of  tlie  same  prindide  as  has  been  already 
described  in  the  section  treating  of  hot- 
baths  (par.  138).  It  Is,  however,  by  no 
meana  an  economical  mode  of  imparting 
beat,  because  there  is  a  great  loss  of  tliis  in 
the  upper  dsteni,  unless  tliat  reeorvoir  of 
water  is  required  for  any  other  purpose. 

994.  QjJi  Stdvib  are  now  becoming  very 
generally  introduced  as  a  means  of  heating 
halls,  shops,  Ac ;  and,  I  am  told,  economi- 
cally, though  I  am  rather  incrudulous  on 
thlssoorsL  Numberless  forms  are  oflhred 
to  the  public,  but  all  of  them  are  radically 
the  same,  the  gas  being  simply  burnt  In  an 
Iron  chamber,  and  the  results  being  either 
suflbred  to  escape  Into  the  apartment,  or 
else  carried  off  In  the  ordlnaiy  way  by  a 
flue.  To  the  former  mode  there  U  a  great 
oblection.  Inasmuch  aa  the  products  are 
li^urioQS  if  respired,  and  though  incapaUe 
of  oauataig  great  injury  in  an  open  shop, 
yet  In  a  dwclllng-taoRse  they  ought  never 
to  be  allowed  to  escape:  A  small  tube  may 
always  be  arranged  for  this  purpose,  and  as 
there  Is  no  danger  of  Are.  It  may  be  carried 
even  through  wooden  partitions  In  perfoct 
saftty,  if  not  In  contact  with  them.  A  very 
ingenious  form  of  gas  stove  wss  Introduced 
some  yean  ago  by  Mr.  Edwards,  In  which 
gas  Is  burnt  by  passing  It  In  a  number  of 
smsll  Jots  through  a  cone  of  porcelain, 
which  soon  becomes  red  hot,  and  radiates 
heat  very  rapidly.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  best 
gas  stove  yet  Invented,  but  Its  high  prime 
cost  will  always  militate  against  lu  genera! 
introduction. 

Sbgt.  &— Genkkal  Prdtcxplbs  of 

YKXTILJknOX. 

998.  Fresh  air  is  a  neoesssry  of  lifts,  and 
without  Its  admission,  neither  resptratioa 
In  our  bodies,  nor  combustion  In  our  grates 
and  stoves  can  bo  effldently  performed. 
There  Is  a  great  similarity  in  tliese  two 
processes,  both  requiring  a  large  supply  of 
oxygen,  add  both  oocastoning  a  rise  of 
teniperattire,  though  in  different  degrceti 
It  Is  proved  by  direct  experiment,  that  we 
canncn  Uvo  without  ftesh  air,  and  thoogh 
a  w'onderfolly  small  addition  will  support 
lin?,  ye^  it  will  not  finalntain  a  high  state  of 
health.  Under  the  old  arrangement  of 
doon  and  windows,'  there  was  no  necessity 
for  providing  for  our  supply  of  air,  beomsa 
the  crevices  were  so  iarge  that  the  difflcolty 
consisted  in  knowing  how  to  bear  up  ^((alust 
lu  cooling  efltetn.  But  as  art  advanced 
Its  steps,  and  Johiera  became  more  careflu 
In  their  fittings,  this  mode  of  supply  boeuiM 
less  and  less,  until  at  last  It  results  that  oar 
fires  wlU  scoreely  Irani  with  ail  the  doon 
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and  windows  ihot.  When  this  te  the  nte 
tc  Is  hl^  tfmc  to  proTlde  a  mctmi  of 
admitting  ftvth  air,  because  It  Is  dear  that 
the  hoxnan  body  will  not  be  able  to  cany 
on  zesiilratfcm  property  In  an  atmosphere 
wfateh  will  noc  eapply  oxygen  enongb  for  a 
oommon  Are.  Hence  It  to  that  we  now 
bear  sach  an  ontcry  fbr  yentllatlon,  which 
Is  morroTcr  donbly  needed  (Vom  the  greater 
perfeedon  of  onr  oO  and  gas  lamps.  In 
Ibrmcr  dajrs  we  were  aontented  with  a 
eoople  of  candles,  which  consumed  a  very 
Umited  qnantlty  of  oxygen,  bat  now  we 
mnsi  haTe  one,  two,  or  three  oil  or  gas 
tempa,  which  are  eqfuA  to  nflcen  or  twenty 
such  candles,  and  conseqnently  eonsume 
ten  times  the  volame  of  oxygen,  so  that  we 
may  calcnlate  that  what  with  onr  larger 
flres  and  our  stronger  lights,  we  reqnlre 
at  least  twelre  times  as  mnch  oxygen. 
Independently  of  respiration,  and  at  the 
same  time  cot  off  Its  supply  to  an  Inflnl- 
teglmal  amount.  Bnt  It  win  be  said  by 
many,  that  It  is  not  tme  that  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  present  day  close  np 
their  apertores  more  completely  than  of 
yore,  and  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  In  some 
badly*lmllt  houses  there  Is  reason  tat  the 
anertfaio,  and  In  fhem  there  Is  Uttle  neces- 
sity Ibr  additional  meana  of  rentUatlon. 
Tet,  taking  the  general  mn  of  bouses,  It 
win  be  allowed  that  their  fittings  now- 
a-days  are  Tery  mnch  more  perftet  than 
was  ftmneily  the  case ;  and  where  they  are 
pttrpeily  made  there  la  a  real  necessity  !br 
extra  care.  In  many  rooms  whee  there 
ere  two  flre-plaoes,  sad  the  doors  and  win- 
dows are  shot  the  admission  of  air  is  so 
o>mpleteiy  cut  off  that  one  fire  overpowers 
the  other,  and  brings  its  smoke  and  even 
the  flame  out  Into  the  room.  Sach  is  a 
ftequent  and  open  proof  of  the  want  of  ven- 
tilation, and  a  practical  argument  against 
the  theoretical  assertion  that  It  is  impossible 
to  ventilate  by  procuring  air  ih>m  above. 
The  Qttltnary  means  of  ventilating  mines 
also  diqwoves  this  assertion,  as  the  air  in 
titem  moat  be  obtained  fh>m  the  surfiice  of 
the  eaztli,  and  often  doscends  to  a  great 
depth  without  any  actual  pumping,  though 
in  the  deepest  mines  some  kind  of  machinery 
to  always  required.  The  grand  principle 
of  Tentllatlon,  as  practlsod  in  onr  houses, 
to  to  make  use  of  oar  warming  apparatus 
ibr  changing  the  air,  and  to  do  this  with  as 
lUtle  inconvenience  to  onr  bodlesas  posdbla 
la  this  there  to  no  difficulty  as  flur  as  the 
iRltliig  rid  of  the  spoiled  ahr  to  concerned, 
tat  tai  the  admlaslon  of  the  ftesh  air  greater 
care  iB  required,  inasmuch  as  It  to  usuaDy 
colder  than  that  contained  In  the  room,  and 
li  thereAve  Uable  to  chin  any  part  of  the 
hoO^  srpon  whicih  It  impinges  in  any  per- 
producing  what  to  called 


*'a  draught"  Onr  fbre&then  were  not 
so  particular  ha  thto  respect,  and  firom 
constant  habit  were  aoenstomed  to  changes 
of  temperature,  and  to  draughta  even  of  a 
worse  deacription  than  those  which  are  now 
complained  oC  Among  the  old  lattice  win- 
dows an  opening  may  frequently  be  seen 
which  win  admit  the  end  of  the  little  finger, 
and  of  course  of  a  considerable  stream  of 
cold  air  In  the  winter  season.  Such  a 
crevice  would  cause  a  peri^  oonstematlon 
If  met  with  in  a  modem  bed-room  or  draw-  - 
ing-room,  and  to  a  thing  quite  nnhi^rd  o£ 
SS&  From  these  remarks  it  may  be  ga- 
thered that  it  is  necessary  in  constructing 
an  habitable  rooms  to  provide.  In  the  flrvt 
place,  proper  air  tubes  fi>r  carrybig  off  the 
spoUed  air  which  Is  the  result  of  combus- 
tion and  respiration ;  and.  In  the  second 
place,  to  take  care  that  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  ftesh  air  to  admitted  without 
producing  a  draught 

Sect.  &— Psaohcal  Applicaixoh  of  tbssb 
Pkixciplbb. 

237.  Kumerons  devices  have  been  planned 
by  ingenious  men  for  ventltotiiur  large  as 
well  as  Hmall  houses,  and  the  nation  haf 
had  to  pay  a  pretty  considerably  bill  for 
theae  experimental  researches,  bi  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  arising  from  a  draught  of 
cold  air,  the  attempt  wm  made  by  Br. 
Reid  to  pump  warm  air  in  at  the  top  of 
the  room,  and  draw  out  the  spoiled  air  at 
the  bottom,  through  numerous  small  aper- 
tures, and  In  thcoiy  this  is  a  veiy  pretty 
nrrnngenient  But,  unrorinnately  in  prao- 
tlco,  it  Is  found  that  the  air  comes  in  with- 
out that  flreshness  which  to  so  desirable ; 
and  also,  that  instead  of  gradually  dls^ 
placing  the  fbol  air,  it  passes  directly  down- 
wards and  out  of  the  lower  apertures, 
leaving  the  spoiled  air  stagnant  in  the 
room.  It  to  very  diificult  to  heat  air  to 
such  a  temperature  as  to  bear  removal 
through  long  tubes,  without  at  the  same 
time  burning  it  and  rendering  it  unfit  fbr 
respiration,  and  hence  one  great  difficulty 
In  the  plan;  but  the  greatest  is  that 
experienced  In  driving  out  the  fbol  atr. 
This  material  seems  to  be  very  obstinate, 
and  to  be  more  easily  led  than  driven,  so 
that  Br.  Reld  was  obliged  to  draw  it  out 
by  means  of  an  enormous  chimney,  In 
which  a  largo  fire  was  kept  burning,  and 
thus  constantly  creating  a  draught  But 
even  with  this  atlijanct  the  plan  fhlled, 
though  it  has  never  yet  been  sattofactorily 
explained  how,  or  why,  since  it  to  clear 
firom  other  experiments  clMwhere,  that 
when  expense  to  no  object,  a  room  may 
be  effectually  ventilated  upon  thto  pton. 
One  of  the  most  abeurd  devices  for  ven- 
tfltting  our  rooms  was  ushered  IntonodM 
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wf tb  great  pomp  loine  yean  ago,  and  called 
t^e  air^ypbon.  Tbis  waa  to  do  woiiden, 
and  to  draw  off  all  the  foul  air  without  any 
troablei  but  its  promotera  forgot  that  In 
this  there  la  no  dUHculty,  and  that  the  real 
pinch  Ilea  In  the  mode  of  Ita  Introduction. 
This  air-«ypbon  li,  however,  a  fUlacy, 
8hu:e  It  la  entirely  Inoperative,  and  la  no 
more  a  eyplioii  than  Is  a  tube  of  the  onli- 
nary  syphon  fonn  when  whoUp  imtrteraed 
in  valer.  We  will  suppose  such  a  tube 
perfectly  cspable  of  emptying  any  vessel 
in  the  ordinary  way,  one  leg  being  im- 
mersed as  usual,  and  the  other  In  the 
air.  Here  are  two  fluids,  air  and  water, 
and  in  this  case,  as  soon  as  the  water 
is  drawn  into  the  long  leg;  It  has  a  ten- 
dency to  flow  out,  because  of  Ita  greater 
^)ecUlc  gravity  than  the  air  into  which  it 
runs.  But  now  immerse  the  whole  appa- 
ratus (syphon  and  vessel)  in  a  large  tub  of 
water,  and  the  flow  ceases  at  once,  because 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  being  the 
•ame,  there  la  no  tendency  to  run  in  any 
direction.  Exactly  such  is  the  air-syphon, 
which  was  supposed  to  act  In  drawing  the 
air  upwards  by  the  air  in  its  longer  leg 
overbalancing  that  in  its  shorter  one,  and 
thus  causing  a  draught  ttpWards.  But  U 
there  wore  any  tendency  in  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  longer  leg  to  riute,  it  would  do 
80  wiUiout  the  sliorter  one,  Jusl  as  a  tut>e 
inserted  In  the  bottom  of  a  cask  of  water 
aUows  that  fluid  to  escape  downwards— and 
the  syphon  Is  only  necessary  where  a  per- 
(aration  is  not  doshrable.  As  I  said  before, 
however,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  providing 
Ibr  the  removal  of  foul  air,  because  it  fbrtu- 
nately  happens  tliat,  both  by  respiration 
and  combustion.  It  is  raised  in  temperature, 
and  is  therefore  rendered  spoclflcally  lighter 
than  tiie  pure  air  of  tlie  room.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  open  an  outlet  for  it  to  escape, 
and  it  efliects  its  own  deliverance,  provided 
it  is  allowed  to  do  this  before  it  has  had  time 
to  cool.  It  was  supposed  by  some  theorists 
that  carbonic  acid  gas,  being  heavier  than 
atmospheric  air,  and  being  also  thecliief 
result  of  respiration  and  combustion,  it 
vould  by  Its  greater  weight  flUl  at  once  to 
the  ground,  and  always  llo  in  a  definite 
ftratum  on  our  floors.  Here,  however,  the 
influence  of  heat  and  the  tendency  of  all 
gases  to  mix  togetlier  were  entirely  over- 
looked, and  ooiuiequently  tlds  false  tlieoiy 
was  obliged  to  be  corrected  by  the  actual 
results  of  experiment,  which  show  that  if 
we  only  open  u  flue  leading  into  the  outer 
air  in  such  a  situation  ax  to  carry  oft' the  foul 
air  b^fiwe  it  cooU,  and  with  such  a  provision 
that  no  regurgitation  can  take  place,  the 
ventilation  of  the  room  is  fuUy  and  efll- 
cieiitly  performed.  It  is  true,  that  if  we 
fouM  find  any  gas  lighter  than  air  which 


would  keq)  separate  (hnn  it  furony  lengtii 
of  time,  we  might  ooostruct  a  trap  on  tlie 
same  principle  aa  the  water-trap,  but 
inverted,  and  thus  permit  the  escape  of 
the  foul  air  without  allowing  its  return; 
but  aa  we  have  no  such  gas,  we  must  b» 
content  to  om  the  means  which  we  have  at 
our  disposal,  and  theae  consist  chiefly  of 
two— 1st,  the  taking  advantage  of  the  strong 
current  produced  by  our  flres  in  the  flne» 
which  take  off  tlieir  resulu;  and,  Snd. 
after  making  an  opening  into  tlie  flue, 
placing  a  balanced  valve  there  which  will 
immediately  close  on  tlie  slightest  regurgi- 
tation. Such  an  liistniment  is  l>r.  Arnott's 
valve,  which  consists  of  a  box  of  iron 
capable  of  behag  firmly  bedded  In  the  brick- 
work, so  as  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  upper 
stratum  of  foul  air  into  the  flue  of  the  room. 
This  box  lus  an  aperture  in  it*  guarded 
with  a  valve  which  opens  inwards,  and  la 
exactly  balanced  by  a  small  lever  and 
weight,  acting  with  the  greatest  delicacy. 
(See^.  M  B.)  In  all  flues  which  have  no 
tendency  to  smoke,  these  valves  are  quite 
sufflclent  to  carry  off  the  foul  air  ttom  the 
upper  part  of  the  room,  the  flre-plaoe  itself 
acting  as  the  chief  ventilator  of  all  that  part 
below  the  level  of  the  mautel-ahel£  li  wo 
have,  in  addition,  a  gas  burner  or  burners, 
it  is  desirable  to  provide  also  for  them  by 
placing  a  tube  with  its  mouth  opeiiiuK 
immediately  above  the  gas  burner,  and 
cany  this  tube  into  the  outer  air  between 
the  floor  and  the  celling,  carefVdly  guarding 
it  from  tlie  force  odT  the  wiud  by  a  valve 
outside;  but  even  this  is  scarcely  ncoesaary 
when  Dr.  Arnott's  valve  Is  placed  in  the 
cbimuey  flue,  at  by  its  means  a  perftct 
ventilation  will  be  effected.  Nevertheless, 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the  gas 
tube  should  be  inserted,  as  it  will  act 
whenever  the  gas  is  lighted  without  tho 
fire;  as,  for  instance,  la  the  summer 
months. 

S3&  The  above  is  the  most  efltetual  an<l 
simple  provision  lor  carrying  off  the  pro- 
ducts of  respiration  and  combustion,  we 
must  now  consider  the  best  mode  of 
introducing  (kesh  air  into  the  room.  I 
have  already  remarked,  that  in  well-built 
modem  houses,  our  doors  and  wludowa 
are  so  closely  fitted,  that  little  air  ie 
admitted  through  them,  and  that  some 
otiier  means  must  be  adopted  for  Its  intro- 
duction. I  hsve  also  shown  that  it  la 
important  to  affect  this  in  such  a  way  aa 
to  avoid  a  stream  of  cold  ahr  (Uling  upon 
the  tenanta  of  the  room.  To  meet  this 
problem  numerous  devices  have  been  sug- 
gested, such  as  apertuitis  covered  witli 
perfbntod  zinc,  J^,  iic\  and  Mr.  Bard- 
wcll  has  recommended  an  opening  to  be 
made  under  our  windows,  guarded  wlUi 
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Mveral  lajen  of  penneable  mibstancec,  lo  as 

to  break  Uie  drought    The  following  Is  his 

direcUon :— "  Tske  out  two  ooorses  of  bricks 

to  ft  length  or  two  feet  at  the  bottom  of  a 

room,  beneath  a  window,  as  the  moat  eon- 

venlent  pbice,  and  insert  therein  a  sine, 

iron,  or  wooden  box,  the  sise  off  he  opening, 

fitted  on  the  outside  witl^a  plate  of  per- 

Ibrated  sine,  another  place  with  still  smaller 

perfbrattons  being  placed  abont  two  Inches 

beldnd  this ;  at  another  two-Inch  distance 

plaoe  a  tiUckness  of  coarse  hair  cloth; 

next,  at  a  third  two-inch  distance  place  a 

IsTerof  line  hair-doth;  lastly,  cut  a  hole 

of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  in  the  walls 

fa  the  sklrtlng-boani,  and  fit  it  with  a  flap 

or  door,  and  yoa  have  the  means  of  admli- 

tliig  ftesh  air  Into  a  room  in  a  manner 

■Iniost  imperceptible  to  the  sense  of  fbelhig, 

beeanae  of  tlie  exceedlnglj  minute  divisions 

Into  which  the  air  Is  broken."    This  sp- 

peus  to  me   a  very  elaborate  piece  at 

BsdUnery  to  effect  what  may  be  easily 

aoeenplished  by  the  old-flishioned  plan,  a 

aodUcatlon  of  which  has  been  lately  hutro- 

dneed  mider  the  name  of  Sheringham's 

vahre  (see^.  54  c).  By  Mr.  BardweU's  plan 

tM  air  is  admitted  on  a  level  with  the  per- 

son,  and  however  broken  it  will  still  chUl  it, 

even  tlMmgh  there  Is  no  positive  stream  (torn 

wlthonL    This  is  well  shown  In  the  case 

of  large  windows  where  they  are  actually 

atar-tlgtat;  they  still,  in  cold  weather,  give 

the  sensation  of  a  draught  fh>m  the  large 

eeoDng  sniftoe  which  they  present    Let 

any  penon  plnce  himself,  on  a  cold  day, 

between  n  large  window  and  a  lire,  and  be 

vIB  And  one  side  warmed  and  the  other 

diflled,  as  if  by  a  draught,  although  tlie 

window  and  flratnc  may  be  papered  up  care- 

iUlj  with  paste  and  paper.  But  fix  a  double 

window   and   the  effect  ceases,  because 

tlwre  la  no  longer  any  cooling  of  the  internal 

y*yv  of  glaas  io  consequence  of  Uio  fixed 

HiBtam  of  air  (a  had  conductor)  between 

the  two  windows.    Ii;  then,  an  ah--tlght 

vindow  ooola,   how  much  more  will  an 

ipertnre,  admitting  cold   air  ftesh  ftom 

the  exterior,  and  without  any  provision 

ftr  Hi  being  warmed.    I  am  quite  sure  that 

soy  one  at  all  liable  to  be  ehilled,  will  take 

ciJecption  to  this  mode.    The  same  gentie- 

*aa,  however,  advocates  a  plan  which  is 

Mgbly  nserol,  and  which  I  have  tried  with 

snecessL    **  A  four  or  six-Inch  stone- 

pli>e  is  led  from  the  outside  of  the 

to  a  ebamber  behind  the  llre^grate. 

Tke  back  of  the  gnte  should  be  ooiupoaed 

sT  flre-day  rather  tluui  of  iron.    A  second 

M>s  eondncta    the   heated  air  from  the 

cluMibcr  to  the  interior  of  the  room.   A 

snwam  supply   of  Iresh,  warm,  air  is 

InoesBtttly  pouring  In,  and  dispelling  the 

titntttl  alrwlileb  Itfbieed  out  at  theaztt 


pipe.  This  is,  in  Act,  the  natural  system 
of  ventilation;  and  the  room  of  an  hivalld 
purified  on  tliia  principle,  would  become  a 
paradise,  which  in  the  absence  ol  orgsnlc 
disease,  would  speedily  restore  him  to  con- 
valesoeiioe.  All  other  priudples  of  ventila- 
tion are  mere  trifling  toys,  fit  only  for  the 
laboratoiy  or  the  lecture-room,  and  certain 
to  be  ineflbctlve  in  prectioe."  In  these 
rcmailES  I  can  most  cordially  Join,  having 
tried  the  plan  on  numerous  occasions  in  the 
rooms  of  Invallda.  But  there  la  a  most 
important  point  to  be  attended  to  which 
Mr.  Bardwell  has  entirely  overlooked,  or 
Indeed,  which  he  seems  to  consider  unneces- 
sary. This  is  the  phicing  a  guard  upon  the 
aperinre  which  admits  the  air,  to  direct  its 
stream  upwards  against  tlie  celling.  If  this 
Lh  neglected  a  draught  must  be  felt  whenever 
there  is  a  body  of  cold  air  admitted  in  a 
horiaontal  direction  upou  the  body,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  in  cold  weather  it  is  veiy 
dlfflcnlt  at  all  tUnes  so  to  warm  the  air 
as  to  prevent  this  injurious  cflTect  The  fire 
will  get  low  at  thnes,  and  then  tlie  draught 
out  of  the  room  being  still  kept  up,  or  a 
strong  cold  whid  blowing  upon  the  venti- 
lator, a  quantity  of  cold  air,  unwarmed  by 
the  chamber  la  admitted,  and  mischief  is  at 
once  done.  To  avoid  this,  tlie  flue  which 
Mr.  Bardwell  rooommends  should  be  car- 
ried up  to  the  oelUng  in  close  proximity'  to 
the  chimney-flue,  so  as  to  absorb  in  tran- 
titu  as  much  of  Its  contained  heat  as 
possible.  When  It  has  reached  the  ceiling, 
it  should  turn  off  at  a  right  ansle  under  the 
floor  above,  and  it  should  then  be  carried  be- 
tween the  Joists  to  some  one  or  more  con- 
venient spots,  where  a  valve,  such  as  that 
already  described  as  Shcringham's  valve, 
should  be  fixed ;  and  if  the  mouth  of  it  is 
covered  with  fine  perlbrated  zinc  it  will  be 
Ibund  a  great  hiiprovenient  1  have  used 
this  valve  Ibr  many  years  in  rooms,  stables, 
and  kennels,  and  it  acts  admirably,  directing 
all  the  fhish  air  against  the  ceiling  rather 
than  downwards,  and  preventing  any  seur- 
sation  of  a  cold  draught  It  is  no  modem 
invention,  having  been  used  in  our  church 
windows  for  many  years;  but  the  valve 
alluded  to  above  is  very  neatly  made,  and 
lias  a  pulley  and  cord  for  its  a(\}ustment  to 
a  desirod  opening,  or  its  total  dosurei  The 
friction  of  the  air  against  the  sides  of  a  tube 
is  so  sliglit  that  it  matters  not  how  tortuous 
or  how  long  it  may  be— only  let  it  open  Into 
the  pure  outer  air  at  one  end,  and  into  the 
room  at  the  other,  and,  prinided  air  it 
removed  by  another  process,  tlurough  a 
different  opening,  it  will  readUy  supply 
more,  as  flist  as  it  is  wanted.  As  I  sold 
before,  the  great  difficulty  lies  In  this 
removal,  which,  however,  Dr.  Amott's 
miv.JlMd  KB  a  veO^tiug  Jbtt,  efliftctoaUy 
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grapples  with  and  oyercomea.  It,  thera- 
fore,  a  room  Is  fitted  up  with  the  apparatiu 
•hown  on  one  block  In  Jig.  M  a,  b,  and  c,  the 
highest  degree  of  warmth  will  be  obtained 
consistent  with  good  yentUatlon,  and  at  the 
lowest  pOHslble  cost  We  have  there— Ist, 
Dr.  Amott's  smokeless  grate  (a),  piovldlng 
heat  at  a  low  cost,  and  with  little  or 
no  trouble  In  8uppl3ing  it  with  fhel ;  2nd, 
the  foul  air  of  the  room  is  carried  into  the 
flue  of  this  grate  by  means  of  Dr.  Amott's 
Tslve  (b)  ;  and  3rd,  ftesh  air  Is  admitted 
from  the  outer  atmosphere  by  means  of  a 
tube  communicating  with  a  flre-brlck 
chamber  at  the  back  or  side  of  the  grate, 
and  passing  up  afterwards  in  close  contact 
with  the  flue  to  the  level  of  the  ceiling, 
where  It  turns  offata  right  angle  under  the 
floor,  and  opens  into  the  room  by  means 
of  one  or  more  apertures,  guarded  by 
Shertngham's  valve  (c).  An  ordinary  grate 
win  efTect  these  purposes  equally  well,  but 
with  a  greater  cunsumption  of  ftieL  Many 
grates  have  been  made  with  iron  tubes  at 
the  back  of  them,  communicaiing  In  % 
similar  way  with  the  external  ahd  intbmjii 
air,  and  I  have  myself  adopted  this  plan  tfh 
several  occasions;  but  the  heated  iioil  im- 
parts on  unpleasant  dryness  and  sniell  to 
the  air,  and  It  Is  not  any  Improvement  to 
tlie  comfort  of  the  room.  It  is,  however, 
very  economical  In  saving  the  expenditure 
of  caloric,  and  when  warmth  Is  wanted  for 
ft  room  only  occasionally  used,  it  may  be 
economised  in  this  way  to  Advantage. 
Thus,  a  lire  in  one  room  hiay  be  made  to 
heat  its  own  room,  and  alib  another  at  the 
back  by  means  of  those  tubes,  but  in  all  cases 
the  air  passing  through  them  becomes 
unfitted  for  iong-oontinaed  res|)lration  (see 
par.  S27).  The  same  objection  not  applying 
to  tlie  brick  chamber  and  earthen  tubes,  it 
maybe  readily  and  advantageously  tised  in 
all  our  houses,  and  I  am  quite  sure  it  aflbrda 
the  best  means  of  ventilation.  Wherb  the 
expense  of  this  tube  and  chamber  is  ob- 
jected to,  the  valve  alone  may  be  fixed  over 
the  window,  taking  care  to  add  the  zinc 
cover  to  tbe  Uip  of  it,  and  this  will  serve 
to  supply  any  moderate-sised  room  with 
sufficient  fk^sh  tdr. 

229.  In  the  Buioaat  SiuflOK  the  atavo 
method  of  ventilation  is  wholly  hioperative, 
since  there  Is  no  fire  in  the  room  to  produce 
the  draught  of  air  up  the  chimney,  and 
consequently  ihere  is  no  flresh  air  drawn 
In.  Hence,  arises  the  necessity  for  other 
means  of  ventilation;  and  in  this  countiy 
It  is  found  that  by  providing  for  a  largo 
opening  to  the  outer  air  by  means  of  tiie 
window,  the  air  is  changed  as  fast  as 
Is  needed.  It  is  seldom  that  more  than 
this  is  required  in  this  cUmato;  and 
oanaequcntly  no  provisksi  Is  made  Ibr  the 


exceptional  case,  but  sometimes  in  snltty 
weather  when  a  number  of  people  are  ool- 
locted  In  one  room,  or  a  tuiu  of  rooms,  the 
air  becomes  very  opprestdve,  even  tliough 
all  the  doors  and  windows  are  open.  French 
windows  admit  twice  as  much  air  as  sashes; 
because.  In  the  latter  kind,  one  half  only  can 
be  opened  at  one  time,  whereas,  in  the 
French  casemeht.  the  whole  may  be  thrown 
open,  and  nearly  one  complete  side  of  the 
room  U  taken  away.  Hence  it  is  that  these 
casements  are  so  much  used  in  warm 
climates,  and  that  they  are  gradually 
coming  into  more  general  use  in  this;  and 
when  it  is  found  that  by  the  aid  of  the 
E^pagnolette  bolt,  they  may  be  made  even 
morealr-tlght  than  the  sash,  they  will  obtain 
a  still  more  complete  victory  over  that  com- 
paratively clumsy  protection.  In  India, 
the  punka,  a  spedes  of  largo  fan,  Is  worked 
backwards  and  forwards  by  a  servant,  and 
produces  a  cooling  efTcct;  but  this  is  not 
used  h^re,  nor  Is  it  likely  to  be,  unless 
moved  by  machinery,  which  would,  more- 
over, be  so  seldom  wanted  as  to  get  out  of 
order  in  the  Intervals.  In  manufactories, 
air  is  puodpcd  into  the  rooms  by  means  of 
rievolvhig  fims,  ^milar  in  principle  to  the 
rotaxy  bellows;  and  this  plan  might  tie 
adopted  with  advantage  in  the  summer 
in  our  houses:  but,  as  I  said  before,  such  an 
atljuna  to  .our  luxuries  is  so  seldom  re- 
quired, thai  it  Is  unnecessary  again  to 
allude  to  It. 

2S0.  When  Close  Stoves  are  used,  vcntOa- 
iion  by  Amott's  valve  is  still  more  needed ; 
and  where  this  is  inserted  in  an  aperture 
leadhi^  to  the  flue  of  the  stove,  it  will  serve 
to  carry  off  the  foul  air  at  Uie  top  of  tlie 
room.  Bill  as  the  draught  In  these  flues  is 
never  very  great,  tlie  valve  does  not  act 
so  flreely  as  in  an  ordinary  flue,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  wherever  a  close  stove 
is  employed  to  raise  the  temperature  of  an 
inhabited  apartment,  ventilation  Is  veiy 
Imjibrfbctly  carried  on.  For  halls,  such  a 
mode  of  wamiing  answers  perfectly,  be- 
cause the  air  in  them,  not  behig  vitiated 
by  respiration,  is  only  required  to  be  hus- 
banded for  use  in  the  living  rooms,  and  it 
is  warmed  to  prevent  its  imparting  the 
fbeling  of  cold  when  admitted,  and  also  to 
avoid  the  clillling  of  the  inmates  of  tlie  house 
as  they  pass  ttom  room  to  roonu  By  moons 
of  a  stove  this  is  done  efTectuolly,  and  tbe 
air  not  being  rendered  foul  by  respiration, 
is  quite  fit  for  that  process  when  admitted 
to  the  various  rooms.  Amott's  valve  is 
not  required  in  halls  for  this  reason,  and  in 
the  winter  season  it  is  only  necessary  to  air 
the  hall  tlioroughly  once  or  twice  a  day  by 
opening  tlie  doors  and  windows.  This 
should  be  done  every  morning  before  the 
flrsls  lighted,  giving  a  thorough  ventUoUou 
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to  the  whole,  And  admitting  the  wholesome 
«xtcmai  air  to  eveiy  part  of  this  central 
Ybflcnrolr.  If  this  is  done  thoroughly  onoe 
a-doy  in  the  winter,  and  all  day  long  In  the 
rammer,  the  house  Is  kept  swoet  and  wliole- 
Bome.  While  this  airing  Is  going  on  the 
stove  Is  Ugbting,  and  by  the  Uine  it  is  snffl- 
eicntly  heated  to  be  of  any  real  service 
the  doors  and  windows  may  be  dosed,  and 
the  tcmporatnre  gradually  raised  so  as  to  be 
warm  enough  to  avoid  a  severe  chill  when 
the  fiunily  come  ont  of  their  rtwms.  Aiter 
this  the  heat  gradually  rises  tUl  the  hall  Is 
warm  cnongti  to  afford  a  supply  of  air  to 
all  the  bed-rooms  as  well  as  those  which  are 
osed  Ibr  other  purposes;  if  this  is  attended 
to  properly  a  great  saving  of  fliel  is  effected, 
because  a  much  smaller  Are  will  warm  a 
room  into  wliich  no  cold  air  is  admitted, 
than  will  be  required  fbr  one  fbll  of  draughts 
from  the  Mtaircase-hall  as  well  as  ftom 
without  In  all  staircases  which  are  only 
lighted  from'  a  sicyllght  there  should  be  a 
provision  for  thorough  ventilation  at  the 
top,  if  not  permanently,  yet  in  the  morning 
at  all  events.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  an 
opening  in  a  skyUjj^t  to  allow  of  the  escape 
of  air  without  also  admitting  the  rain;  but 
a  valve  (m  the  plan  already  alluded  to  may 
ahvnys  be  arranged  at  the  top  of  the  well, 
and  for  the  summer  there  ought  to  be  a  veiy 
large  opening  at  least  a  yard  in  diameter, 
or  more  if  possible.  No  house  can  be 
thoroughly  healthy  without  this,  If  lighted 


by  a  skyllglit  Where  sosh  staircase  win- 
dows are  introduced,  they  alone  will  allbrd 
a  perftct  escape  to  the  air,  if  opened  regu- 
larly. 

23L  In  the  TiAsaaatT  Stobt  great  care 
should  bo  taken  to  effect  a  thorough  venti- 
lation, without  driving  the  air  upwards 
Into  the  house.  In  every  case  the  kitchen 
should  bo  cut  off  fh>m  the  rest  of  the  house 
by  a  spring-door  fixed  carefnlly  In  such  a 
way  as  to  be  a  complete  barrier  when  shut 
The  less  this  is  opened,  the  sweeter  will  the 
houMe  be  when  cooking  Is  going  on ;  but  If 
there  is  a  thorough  draught  of  air  fh>ni  the 
back  area  to  the  fVont,  even  in  town  houses 
whera  this  spring-door  must  be  constantly 
opened  and  shut,  the  coromnnlcatlon  is  so 
far  cut  off  as  to  prevent  the  Introduction  of 
the  fUmes  of  the  dinner  bcfbre  the  dinner 
itself.  The  great  secret  in  all  cases  is  to 
arrange  a  cross  current  of  air  on  the  kitchen 
side  of  this  spring-door,  and  to  provide  that 
there  shall  never  be  a  draught  through  the 
kitchen  blowing  upon  this  door,  and  when 
open,  through  it.  A  neglect  of  this  precan- 
tlon  is  a  constant  source  of  ann<)yance  to 
visitors,  who  are  not  always  anxious  to 
know  on  wliat  their  hosts  afe  going  to  dine. 
A  large  Amott's  valve  helps  materially  td 
ventilate  the  kitchen,  and  to  carry  off  the 
smell  of  cooking,  and  its  Introduction  should 
never  be  neglected;  while  a  Sheringbnm 
also  aids  In  the  introduction  of  fresh  outer 
air  without  a  draught 


CHAP.  VI. 
LIOHTINO,  NATUKAL  AND  ABTIFICIALk 


SscE.  L— Pbhtciples  of  Liotmsro. 

tss.  Bt  the  Laws  or  KATt7B£,  tlie  light 
of  the  SOB  is  afforded  to  us  In  the  latitude 
of  Great  Btitabt  during  a  certain  portion 
or  the  twenty-four  hours,  vaiying  in  lengtii 
from  twenty  to  nine  honn ;  and  in  addition 
we  have  the  reflection  of  his  rays  fh>m  the 
moon -during  the  honn  of  night  for  nearly 
lialf  of  the  time  when  the  sun  Is  below  tlie 
tocrison.  But  tor  the  puipoees  of  domestic 
eomftnt  It  is  n«oessai7  to  provide  for  the 
admlSBlon  of  the  snn's  rays  without  the 
aecompaniment  of  rain,  snow,  and  wind ; 
and  besides  this,  to  take  cara  that  in  his 
alisence  a  subeutate  shall  be  maintained  by 
menna  of  ortlflcbd  Ught  Hence,  ^ve  have 
tooonaSiier  the  beat  meant  of  introdndnff 


the  exact  amount  of  the  sun's  light  which 
will  suit  us,  unaccompanied  by  the  incon- 
venient attendants  mentioned  above;  and 
also  the  various  modes  of  artificially  liln- 
minatlng  our  houses.  It  is  tmnecessary 
here  to  dilate  upon  the  laws  of  optics,  and 
the  composition  of  the  sim's  rays;  suffice 
it  to  observe,  tliat  they  come  in  a  UraigiU 
line  ttom  him  to  the  earth,  and  that  In  aU 
cases  his  primary  rays  can  only  fhll  upon 
such  objects  as  are  not  shadowed  by  any 
opaque  body.  In  onr  bitltude  the  sun  rises 
to  the  north  of  east  in  the  summer,  and 
sets  also  to  the  north  of  west,  so  that  aU 
openings,  except  those  flicbig  due  north  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  have,  during  some 
part  of  the  day,  direct  rays  passing  throogh 
them,  and  this  la  of  conaegoence  in  deciding 
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upon  the  poiitioa  of  wlndowa.  Such  is  all 
tliat  need  be  Inquired  into  with  regard  to 
tlie  nature  of  the  natural  light  of  the  sun, 
tliat  of  the  moon  being  for  all  domestic 
purpoees  quite  uselesa. 

S33.    TUK  TOSOBT  or  THE  PSODUCTIOX  OF 

Abtuicial  Light  is  as  fbllows:— Wlien  any 
solid  substance  capable  of  bearing  the  fire 
is  heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  it  emits 
light,  vaiying  in  intensity  according  to  the 
degree  to  vrhicli  it  is  raised,  and  in  tliis  way 
tlie  dnden,  by  the  aid  of  gas  in  tlie  new 
Stove  for  the  purpose,  are  made  to  give  the 
appearance  of  an  ordinaiy  fire.  When  the 
heat  Is  raised  rciy  hJgii,  tlio  colour  becomes 
almost  white ;  and  at  the  lilghest  of  all  tliere 
Is  a  tint  of  violet,  as  in  the  case  of  lime 
placed  la  the  oxy-hydrogen  biow-pipe. 
When  these  bodies  contain  a  certain  portion 
of  carbon,  they  go  on  emitting  this  light 
until  tlie  carbon  is  exhausted  by  its  union 
with  oxygen  and  conversion  into  carbonic 
add  gas,  and  this  process  takes  place  still 
more  easily  when  the  carbon  is  already 
converted  Into  gas  before  Its  union  with 
oxygon,  by  means  of  hydrogen,  which  has 
the  power  of  rendering  it  gaseous,  Par- 
bouic  acid  gas  immediately  cxtlqgiiislies  a 
oiuming  taper,  because  tlio  oxygen  e(iteriug 
Into  its  composition  is  already'  surcharged 
with  carbon.  Hence  it  fbUpyrs  that  hydrogen 
inus(  l^  RT^^t  Ux  order  to  produce  a  flame, 
fbr  tlie  gaseous  product  of  carbon  and 
oxygon,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  will  not  sup- 
poit  combustion,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
extinguishes  a  light  immersed  in  It  The 
compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  not 
only  very  gaseous,  but  yery  combustible; 
fuid  readily  uniting  with  oxygen,  either 
pun:  or  mixed  as  in  atmospheric  air,  they 
give  off  tlie  iqtpearance  which  we  deno- 
minate flame.  This,  therefbre,  constitutes 
the  difference  between  mcandeteence  and 
JIame.  In  the  former  case  combustion  goes 
on  by  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
from  which  resulU  a  gas  which  is  opposed 
to  any  fhrtlior  combustion,  wldlst  in  the 
case  of  flame,  hydrogen  being  present,  car- 
bonated hydrogen  gas  is  given  off,  which, 
tu  (h>m  being  opposed  to  combustion, 
is  so  Inflammable  as  to  present  the  light 
which  we  call  JIame.  Pure  charcoal  there- 
fore bums  with  a  bright  and  vivid  glow, 
unattended  by  flame,  and  Its  fUmes  at  once 
put  out  a  lighted  taper.  Just  es  they  destroy 
animal  lift.  But  unbumt  wood,  or  tallow, 
or  oil,  or  spirits  of  wine-~all  of  which  con- 
tain hydrogen— give  off  a  gas  containing 
more  or  less  of  carbonated  hydrogen,  and 
present  a  flame  vaiying  however  in  inten- 
sity of  beat  and  light  It  is  in  this  respect 
that  coal  and  wood  differ  fVom  coke  and 
diarcoal,  and  hence  the  two  last  are  ina^ 
pable  of  aflfordlug  a  flauM). 


S31  Thb  Ahoukt  op  Light  given  out  by 
certain  materiida,  or  their  illuminating 
power,  is  the  point  which  chiefly  concenia 
us,  and  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  much 
difference  In  this  respect  in  those  which 
are  in  common  use.  Tliis  subject  will  more 
properly  be  considered  under  tlie  practical 
application  of  these  general  prindples,  wlildi 
forms  the  tliird  section  of  this  chapter. 
But  it  is  proper  here  to  ascertain  the  fkct, 
tluit  the  llluuiinatlng  power  does  not  depend 
entirely  upon  the  perfection  of  the  union  of 
tlie  gases,  but  upon  the  presence  of  other 
bodies  in  addition.  Nor  docs  ii  always  cor- 
respond witli  the  degree  of  heat  devdopcd, 
though  in  the  main  tliis  will  be  fonnd  to  be 
practically  the  case  in  our  domestic  Hglit^ 
The  light  emitted  ftt>m  the  purest  flame  is 
very  feeble,  that  fh)m  hydrogen  burning  in 
the  air  is  scarcdy  visible  in  the  dayligtit; 
but  if  a  doud  of  dust  is  raised,  es  by  beating 
a  cualiion  near  it,  the  presence  of  the  foreign 
partides  immediatdy  renders  the  flame 
more  apparent  A  much  more  vivid  increase 
of  light  takes  place  wlicn  a  piece  of  lime  la 
introduced  into  tlie  burning  Jet  trcmx  tlie 
oxy-hydrogen  bluw-pipe,  hi  which  Uie  heat 
is  not  lncrGa.Hed,  though  the  light  Is  In- 
deflnltdy  greater.  All  flames  burning  in 
atmospheric  air  arc  hollow,  the  chemical 
action  bdng  confined  to  the  surfhco  wliore 
the  two  gases  meet  Tlie  flame  of  a  candle 
consists  of  three  distinct  layers,  beginning 
(torn  the  interior— 1st,  a  dark  central  part, 
easily  made  apparent  by  a  piece  of  wire 
gaiue,  and  consisting  of  combustible  matter 
drawn  up  by^  the  capilhiry  power  of  the 
wick,  and  rendered  volatile  by  Uie  heat; 
Sttd,  of  a  highly  luminous  cone,  wliich 
readily  deposite  carbon  when  in  contact 
with  a  cold  body;  and,  8rd,  tliere  is  anotlicr 
oone  of  foeble  illuminating  power,  but  of  a 
high  temperature.  The  reason  of  tlieae 
distinct  envdopes  existing  18,  tliat  carbon 
and  hydrogen  are  very  unequal  in  tlieir 
attraction  for  oxygen,  the  latter  greatly 
exceedfaig  the  former  in  this  power  of  com- 
bination. Hence,  when  botli  are  present, 
and  in  excess  of  tlie  supply  of  oxygon,  the 
hydrogen  tekes  all  the  oxj^cn  to  it(»oU; 
whidi  it  requires,  before  tlie  union  of  tlial 
element  witli  carbon  is  permitted.  In  tlie 
case  of  tlie  candle  or  lamp,  in  the  outer 
portion  or  cone,  both  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  meet  with  a  due  proportion  ot 
oxygen,  and  a  high  tempei*aturo  is  prc^ 
duced  with  veiy  little  llubt;  bat  In  the 
second  cone,  tlie  hydrogen  absorbs  all  tlic 
oxygen  which  can  reach  that  part  of  tlio 
flame,  leavbig  the  carbon  to  act  as  a  foreign 
body,  and  thus  allow  of  tlie  fUll  iliuminiithig 
power  bdng  evolved.  If  the  proportion  is 
exactly  such  tliat  the  temperature  producxNl 
outside  la  high  enough  tn  raise  the  carun 
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to  a  white  boat,  tbon  ire  have  a  rtvld  and 
«i*Mte  Ugtit,  without  any  Tislble  amoXe; 
becauae  tho  paitldea  of  carbon  are  united 
with  oxygen  aa  soon  aa  they  reach  the 
outer  drcle;  bat  it,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tamperatare  la  too  low,  the  carbon  la  not 
heated  higher  than  a  red-heat,  and  «Qme  of 
Its  parUciee  are  depoaiied  In  the  form  of 
aouAe.  not  being  heated  high  enough  to 
oorablne  with  oxygen  aa  they  emerge  ftom 
the  Iniertor.  A  jet  of  coal  gaa  ahows  theee 
pbenomoia  eqnally  wen ;  and  if  the  gaa  la 
prertoualy  mixed  with  air,  or  If  tliie  Is 
fOnttOy  dilTen  into  it,  the  advantage  resnlt- 
Inf  flrom  the  abore-dejicrlbed  imperftct 
eombusUon  are  rendered  very  manilSast 
In  thia  eaae  there  la  mffldcnt  oxygen  Ibr 
the  cachon  as  well  aa  the  hydrogen,  and 
both  bumhig  together,  tlie  power  of  illnml- 
Bation  Is  alraoat  entirely  loat  Hence,  it 
beeomeH  In  all  eases  a  matter  of  nice  calcn- 
latioa  and  inedianlcal  contrivance,  to  obtain 
the  adinisalon  of  exactly  the  proper  amount 
of  air,  withoat  overdoing  it. 

BSl  Thb  KncDLDfO  Pomr  at  which  oom> 
bpstlon  ia  carried  on  withoat  extraneoos 
■id,  TBTles  much  in  the  dilferent  sabatanoes ; 
thu,  phoaptionu  will  bam  at  the  tempera* 
tare  of  the  human  body,  anlphor  at  a  little 
above  that  of  boiling  water;  pare  hydrogen 
may  be  inflamed  by  a  wire  at  a  red  heat, 
while  coal-gaa  reqnirea  a  white  heat  for  the 
pnrpoaa.  Aacombuation  in  theae  sabatanoes 
oeaaee  when  they  are  lowered  beneath  the 
aborre  degrees,  it  follows  that  it  is  only 
neceaaary  to  prodaoe  this  effect  in  order 
to  extinguish  flames,  and  hence  the  power 
of  wlre-gauza,  which,  as  in  tlto  Davy 
lamp,  puta  out  tho  flame  entirely,  by  cool- 
ing the  gas;  ftom  tta  acting  aa  a  perfoct 
oondoctor  of  caloric,  the  combustion  ceases 
daring  the  passage  of  the  gas  throagh  its 
meataea.  In  the  same  way,  oils  are  ren- 
dered more  Inflammable  by  being  heated 
before  being  aubmitted  to  the  contact  witli 
the  wick;  and,  hi  other  cases,  when  very 
tnflJtmmable  sabstanoea  are  used,  as  cam- 
phine  or  aptrits  of  wine,  it  is  necessary  to 
gnard  against  the  temperature  of  the  reser- 
voir being  raised  too  high,  or  the  mate- 
tial  will  bam  in  a  body  and  explode, 
instead  of  by  a  gradual  supply.  Certain 
mlxturea  of  air  with  gases  are  explosive, 
wlien  brought  into  contact  with  a  lighted 
taper,  aa  in  the  caae  of  flre-darop  and 
oonl-gaa,  both  of  whldi  when  mixed  in 
eertain  prop<Htlons  with  air  explode  with 
a  loud  report  and  great  expansive  power. 
It  la  flrom  this  drcmnatance  that  the  chief 
danger  oecars  in  the  use  of  gas,  though  it 
Ibrtunately  happens,  that  only  in  one  defl- 
Bite  proportion  will  this  dangerous  result 
t^e  place,  and  henoe  leakages  so  often 
•ocnrvrlthontit. 


Sect.  SL-<£oovoicr  of  Natckal  Liciit. 

S3&  As  the  sun's  rays  are  not  now  taxed, 
it  may  at  first  sight  appear  unnecessary  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  mode  of  their 
admittance  under  economical  principles; 
but  when  it  is  discovered  by  experience 
that,  though  the  human  tax-gatherer 
makes  no  call  for  rates,  yet  the  sun  himselt 
levies  his  toll  in  the  shape  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Aumiture,  occasioned  by  his  bleach- 
ing and  warping  powers,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  avoid 
such  results.  If  it  were  not  for  this  eflfeot, 
and  for  the  Intense  heat  which  would 
sometimes  be  developed,  it  would  be  per- 
haps now  desirable  to  make  the  rides  of 
our  rooms  entirely  of  glass.  It  is  ascer- 
tained iMyond  a  doubt  that  the  sun's  direct 
rays  are  in\igorattng  and  healthy  when 
not  too  intense,  and  hence  it  is  right  to 
admit  them  as  ftir  aa  is  consistent  with 
comfort  and  the  protection  of  fhmiturc.  In 
all  cases  there  must  be  a  compromise,  and 
there  must  be  such  a  provision  that  the  sun 
may  elthor  be  admitted  sufficiently  to  make 
the  room  healthy  and  cheerAil,  or  else 
cxcladed  altogether  when  tlie  room  is  not 
inhabited,  or  his  rays  are  too  poweifiiL 
But  if  the  whole  side  of  the  room  is  of  glass 
it  is  difllctdt  to  effect  the  latter  object ;  and 
as  this  extension  of  tho  transparent  mate- 
rial Is  scarcely  at  any  time  neceMnry,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  introduction  ot 
glass  in  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  area 
of  the  wall  Is  about  the  proper  quantity. 
Frequently  a  quarter  of  this  space  In  glasn 
is  all  that  is  devoted  to  light,  and  in  open 
situations  flidng  the  south  this  Is  suffi- 
cient ;  but  in  towns,  where  buildings  on  the 
opposite  side  of  tlie  street  almost  alwaj's 
obstruct  many  of  the  sun's  rays,  one-third 
is  tlie  least  which  should  be  allotted.  The 
nearer  windows  are  carried  up  to  tlie 
ceiling  the  more  completely  Is  the  light 
admitted ;  but  when  comli^s  and  curtains 
are  introduced,  it  Is  of  no  use  admitting  the 
light  to  their  backs,  only  to  be  spent  in 
fading  their  colours.  It  Is  usual,  therefore, 
in  such  rooms  to  leave  a  space  of  about  a 
foot  between  the  ceiling  and  the  top  of  the 
window,  which  is  occupied  by  the  curtain- 
rod  and  fringe.  In  this  country  single 
giass  is  generally  used  for  the  pnrpose  of 
keeping  out  the  weather,  whilst  It  admits 
the  light ;  but  where  a  greater  protection 
Itom  the  cold  is  required,  as  in  the  caae  ot 
invalids,  a  double  window  should  be 
inserted,  which  acts  as  a  non-conductor, 
flpom  its  containing  between  the  two  layers 
of  gtaas  a  stratum  of  air  In  a  state  of 
quiescence.  Except  in  the  case  (tf*  invalids, 
in  tho  winter  season  all  windows  are  made 
to  open  as  already  mentioned  in  par.  128,  and 
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It  now  only  remains  to  deacrlbe  tbe  various 
bllnda  by  which,  wh«o  the  direct  lajra  of 
tbe  tun  are  not  deaiied  In  tbe  room,  they 
may  be  esududed,  and  also  at  the  8«mc 
time  the  pijing  eyes  of  the  over-corioua. 
For  thla  purpose  five  seta  of  bliiidn  arc 
employed :— lat,  ordinary  roller  blinds ; 
Snd,  Venetian  blinds;  Srd,  bonnet  blinds; 
4th,  Bbnttrr  blhids;  and  Jtb,  dwarf  blinda. 

SS7.  RoLUBK  BuxDS  consist  of  some  soft 
and  smooth  material,  as  hoUand,  calico, 
or  tammy,  which  will  flill  by  its  own  weiglit 
fW>m  tiie  roller  on  which  it  is  wound.  There 
are  various  modes  of  rolling  this  material, 
some  by  means  of  a  pulley,  top  and  bottom, 
worked  by  a  ooni ;  otliers  by  a  cord  sus- 
pended (torn  a  pullej'  at  the  top;  and  h  third 
set  by  means  of  a  spring  contained  within  a 
box  at  the  end  of  the  roller.  The  most 
usual  and  effectual  plan  for  the  better  kind 
of  windows  consists  in  a  roller,  tlie  spindle 
of  whlcli  works  in  a  box  at  one  end,  in  snch 
a  way  that  it  can  be  pulled  round  in  either 
direction  by  the  power  of  the  hand,  but  it 
Is  prevented  ftom  rolling  easily  in  one  of 
these  ways  by  means  of  a  spring  pressing 
against  a  surface  of  leather,  so  that  tlie 
weiglit  of  the  blind  will  not  overcome  it 
At  the  other  end  is  a  pulley  with  a  small 
cord  wound  round  it,  filling  up  its  cavity 
when  the  blind  is  rolled  up,  and  in  this 
state  it  is  hung  inlta  place.  When  there- 
fore the  hand  applied  to  the  cord  winds  up 
tlie  blind,  tliere  is  no  impediment  to  the 
action,  whidi  goes  on  smootlily;  and  on 
tlie  removal  of  the  hand  the  blind  remains 
at  the  desired  height  A  cord  or  tassel 
fixed  to  the  lath  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  blind 
easily  draws  it  down  again,  overcoming  tbe 
friction  of  tlie  roller,  and  in  this  way  the 
exact  amowit  of  protection  is  always 
obtained.  It  may  be  mounted  with  either 
of  the  materials  named  above,  but  hoUand 
is  that  most  commonly  used  Green  tammy 
is  only  employed  when  it  is  deshwd  to 
exclude  the  light  more  effectually,  aa  in 
bed-roums  flicing  the  east 

S3&  Vkmktian  Bum>s  (JU/.Ua)  consist  of 
a  scries  of  laths,  varying  in  width,  and  of 
a  lcn}!th  sufllcient  to  reach  ftom  side  to 
side  of  the  window.  Each  of  these  is  pcr- 
fbratcd  by  two  or  three  oval  holes,  tlirough 
which  a  cord  passes  attached  to  the  lowest 
lath,  which  is  much  stronger  than  the  rest 
and  ultiiiuitely  running  over  as  many 
pulleys  in  the  topmast  lath,  also  very 
strong;  alter  which  the  two  or  three  cords 
are  gathered  together  and  descend  to  the 
hand,  so  that  by  pulling  them  all,  the 
whole  blind  is  raiacd,  descending  agntn  by 
its  own  weight,  and  retained  at  any  lieiglit 
by  fixing  the  cord.  A  ladder  of  loops 
opposite  each  of  these  holes  keeps  the  laths 
at  their  proper  dtwtanrea,  and  another  cord 


attached  to  the  top  lath  tarns  them  at 
any  angle  which  may  be  desired.  On  the 
outside  of  windows  Venetian  blinds  are 
also  fixed  (see  /tg.X  bat  flpom  the  power 
which  the  wind  has  over  them,  they  are  not 
now  much  used,  their  place  being  snppUod 
by  the  canvas  bonnet  blinds. 

99l  BomcxTBLnnMOffr.  sSB)aremadeor 
oanvas,  and  are  dtlier  mere  temporary 
fixtures,  taken  down  in  tlie  winter,  or  so 
made  as  to  draw  up  into  boxes,  as  shown 
in  tlie  illustration  alluded  to.  Ilie  latter 
are  fhr  superior  in  every  way,  inasmuch 
as  in  this  climate  we  have  many  gloomy 
days  even  in  summer,  when  blinds  of 
this  description  are  not  desirable;  but  as 
their  cost  is  only  about  one-third  of  tho»e 
which  draw  up,  they  are  sometiin«^8  adopted 
finom  economical  motives ;  but  they  will 
not  last  more  than  five  or  six  summcxB, 
whereas  those  securely  protected  by  Iwxes 
will  remain  sound  for  three  times  that 
period.  Tliese  blinds  are  now  becoming 
generally  used  in  all  situations  where  the 
son  has  great  power,  and  as  they  admit 
plenty  of  air  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
mudi  more  efllcadous  tlian  the  VenetUna. 

24a  8HUTTKR  BMMDS  (Jiff.  5iC)  STC  mcTcly 

outside  shutters,  ftnmed  with  strong  latlks 
set  obliquely,  inserted  in  tbe  styles :  they 
exclude  the  sun  most  effectually,  and  at  the 
same  time  admit  the  air,  but  they  give  a 
gloomy  appearance  to  an  hihabitod  room, 
and  are  objected  to  on  that  account. 

841.  DwAKF  Bloids  are  intended  to  ke^ 
off  the  observations  of  tlie  neigliboura  or 
passengers,  and  are  cblefiy  used  in  town* ; 
they  are  generally  nuule  with  light  maho- 
gany fhunes,  either  filled  up  with  moveable 
perpendicular  latli,  on  the  Venetian  prin. 
dple,  or  else  with  wire-gauxe  or  pcrlbrstQid 
sine.  In  all  cases  they  are  Intended  to 
allow  the  inmates  of  tbe  room  to  sec  ou^ 
wards,  whilst  at  the  same  time  tliey  prevent 
tlio  revenM!  flrom  taking  place. 

842.  The  PxicES  of  these  several  blinds  in 
London  are  as  follows,  and  ihey  will  be 
found  to  bo  nearly  the  same  in  all  tlio 
principal  towns  of  Great  UrltaiiL 

Pricks  or  Wnmow  Blooml 

8.  d. 
Best  Inside  Venetian  blinds  (painted 

any  colour)       per  foot   0   ft 

Small  sixes,  under  15  ftet     ...    each  10   0 
Best  linen   Holland  rolling  blinds, 

per  foot ~         ...    0    4} 

Small  sizes,  under  15  foet     .»    each   5    6 
Best  linen  Holland  spring  rolling 

blinds       ~ per  foot   0   8 

Small  sizes,  under  15  fbet     ...    each   0   A 
Dwarf  VenctUin  blinds  per  fi)ot   3   6 

New  painting,   taping,   and  lining 

Venetian  blinds       ^        per  foot  0  i 


■■»•«»:■<•  K'$',g,Ki'' 
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Wire  fsnie   blinds,    jMdnted   any 
ouloar,  plfllo,  in  vaahogainy  fhunea, 

per  ftWt    .M  ••.  aM  M.  wm 

Ditto  ditto  onuuncnted  with  pand 

llnM       M.       «M       •••        per  Ibot 

JNtto  ditto  onuwDted  wttb  iines 


icomcn     M.       M.  M 

Ditto  ditto  onuuneoted  with  bor- 


Dltto  ditto  ornamented  with  gold 
Unca  and  oornen     ...  „ 

Plain  and  omainental  writing  in 
gold,  on  wire  blinda,  per  inch 

Ditto  ditto  in  coloor  ditto  „ 

French  poUaliing  small  size  flrame 

QHCIl  •••  mwm  ••■  •••  ••• 

Tranqiarent  bllnda,  in  great  variety* 

from  Sl  6d.  each 
Oniride  Venetian  bllnda,  to  draw  np 

In  caaea,  painted  any  colour,  per  ft. 
Ditto  ditto  snuJl  aixea,  under  16 

Ibet         M.       M.       M.       ~.    each 
Ontcide  striped  doth  blinds,  blue 

striped  <doth   ...       ...         per  foot 

Ditto  best  ou»^de  doth  (striped)  the 

hood  toflxatany  hdght ...     „ 
Ditto  small  siaes  under  16  feet,  eadi 
Ditto  with  drcular  heads,     per  foot 
Ditto  small  sizes  under  16  fret,  each 
Outside  shutter  bllnda,  painted  any 
■   colour      ...       ...       ...       per  foot 

Ditto  small  stses  under  16  ftet,  each 


s.d. 

1  6 

1  9 
S  0 

2  6 
»  6 

0  ih 

0  li 

1  0 

1  6 

U  0 

1  9 

S  0 

9»  0 

9  8 

96  0 

9  t 

40  6 


Sect,  a— Ecoxokt  op  AkrmcuL 
Lioirr. 
943.  Guided  by  the  prindplei  which  have 
oeen  explalnod  in  the  first  aoction  of  this 
chapter,  it  becomes  now  necesasiy  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  the  moat  efllcadons  and  at 
tiie  same  tima  the  cheapest  artificial  light 
which  is  capable  of  bdng  used.  This  sub- 
ject may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  foreign 
to  the  pnct.eeof  housa-bullding,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  dosely  mixed  up 
with  the  ornamental  or  decorative  part  of 
the  internal  work,  and  tlut,  where  gas  is 
to  be  had,  its  adoption  or  rejection  ought  to 
be  dedded  on  at  once,  for  the  reasons  which 
are  given  elsewhere.  On  the  degree  of 
sniflcial  illnmlnation  also,  in  great  mea- 
sure, depend  the  colours  of  the  walK  papers, 
Ac,  so  that  on  all  accounts  the  iKwner  this 
matter  is  settled  the  better.  At  the  veiy 
outset  of  the  inquiry  there  are  leveral 
disturbing  etementa,  as.  for  instance,  the 
amount  of  light  required,  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  gaa,  the  means  of  ventilation, 
Jbc,  ACf  all  of  which  must  enter  into  the 
caknlatlon.  It  is  now  dearly  ascertained, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  light  given  no 
material  oomea  near  to  gaa  in  economy 
and  power ;  and  under  suitable  conditions 
tt  win  always  bo  used  by  those  who 
•lamina  into  the  qoestioo  for  thenuelves, 


and  who  are  guided  by  economical  prlB- 
dple^.  No  one  wHl  maintain  for  a  momsoft 
that  gas  is  as  pleasant  In  every  respect  aa 
an  equivalent  or,  at  all  events,  a  suflldent, 
number  of  wax  candleSL  These  give  a  moet 
dcligbtAil  and  steady  light,  and  are  superior 
to  all  other  modes  of  illumination,  but 
their  a^eaoe  lasoenormous,  that  in  famlUea 
where  economy  la  of  importance  their  naa 
is  forbidden  on  ordinary  oceaaions.  Com- 
posite candles  are  considerably  cheaper  than 
wax,  but  their  light  is  not  quite  so  pleasant, 
and  when  a  strong  illuminattng  power  ta 
demanded,  they  will  only  serve  in  the 
absence  of  gas.  The  use  of  lamps  in  which 
caniplilne  or  oil  is  burnt  is  now  restricted  to 
situations  where  gas  is  not  to  be  attulned, 
Inasmucli  as  they  are  obnoxious  to  all  its 
objections,  and  have  many  of  their  own 
besides.  In  the  following  remarks  the 
various  plans  of  artlfldal  illumination  will 
be  examined,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
comparative  cost  of  each,  for  apraiod  of  five 
hours,  will  be  given,  which  is  about  tlie 
average  duration  of  an  "  evening  at  home." 
244.  The  Various  Kjsm  of  artificial  light 
adopted  in  our  houses  are  confined  to  three 
prindpal  groups,  viz. :— 1st  Candles  com- 
posed of  fatty  matters,  which  are  solid 
at  the  temperature  of  this  climate,  and 
capable  therefore  of  being  used  without  any 
kind  of  lamp,  but  merely  requiring  a  holder 
or  candlestick.  2nd.  Of  lamps,  in  which 
oib,  tur|)cntines,  Ac,  are  burnt,  which 
being  quite  fluid  at  the  ordinary  tcmiierap 
ture,  require  the  aid  of  some  machine  to 
liold  the  material,  and  distribute  it  at  the 
proper  rate.  Srdly.  Of  gas  prodaoed  from 
coal  or  oil,  and  burning  at  the  mouth  of 
tubes  which  conduct  It  to  the  part  to  bo 
lighted. 

Sbct.  4.— Camduu  AMD  Cjaanx-xuaMO 
Hatbbiaia 

245L  Candlis,  88  burnt  In  the  present  day, 
may  be  grouped  into  four  classes,  namely, 
1st,  those  made  ftttm  bees-wax,  known  as 
wax-candles;  9nd,  neutral  Iht,  as  spcniia- 
cetl,  tallow,  and  atearlne  candles;  8rd,  fHt 
add,  known  as  stearlc-add  candied ;  and 
4th,  compodto  candles,  being  a  mixture  of 
stearic  add  and  neutral  fkt  The  Hubstnnces 
ttom  which  these  sre  made,  are  five— wax 
spermaceti,  tallow,  palm-oil,  and  cocoa- 
nut  olL 

24flL  The  Cokbistkkck  of  these  ftits  varies 
from  that  of  cream  to  the  solid,  compact, 
and  resonant  mass  known  as  wax.  The 
four  last  may,  by  mechanical  meann,  or  by 
the  application  of  cold,  be  separated  Into 
two,  or  sometimes  three,  dilfcront  sub- 
stances, which  mix  with  each  other  in  any 
Indeflnite  proportion.  Thus,  by  submitting 
tallow  to  pressure  between  layers  of  paper, 
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the  Litter  material  becomes  Impregnated 
with  a  permanently  fluid  oil,  or  oleiHj  as  ft 
is  called ;  whilst  the  solid  remnant  becomes 
harder,  more  brittle,  and  more  difficult  of 
fusion;  imd  it  is  found  to  consist  of  two 
solid  fats,  maryaritu  and  siearinet  more  or 
less  acldlfled. 

247.  When  the  neutral  flit  Is  brought  in 
contact  with  alkaline  solutions  at  a  bigh 
temperature,  it  undergoes  a  remarlcable 
change,  termed  tapon^fication.  The  soap 
thus  formed  is  again  acted  on  by  mineral 
acids,  which  convert  the  margarine,  stea- 
rine,  and  olein  into  margaric,  ateark,  and 
oleic  adds.  But  in  addition  to  these  sub- 
stances, another  is  evolved  by  the  saponifi- 
cation of  fats,  of  a  sweet  tasce  and  wateiy 
consistence,  soluble  also  in  water  itself; 
and  called  glycerine;  this  last  peculiar  fluid 
remains  in  the  mother-liquor  firom  whldi 
the  acidified  fat  has  been  separated.  All 
these  bodies  wiU  hereafter  be  fbund  alluded 
to  in  the  various  candle-makbig  processes. 

248.  Wax  is  obtained  ftom  the  comb  of 
the  honey-bee,  and  hi  its  original  state  is 
known  as  bees-wax,  which  has  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  honey  still  united  wi^h  it, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  will  not  bum 
steadily ;  nor  would  Its  deep  yellow  colour 
be  approved  of  In  the  drawing-room. 
To  get  rid  of  these  obJecti<niablo  qualities 
tlic  wax  is  purified  and  bleached,  by  first 
soaking  It  In  cold  water,  and  then  boiling 
It  in  hot  water,  after  which  the  wax  is 
allowed  to  collect  at  the  top,  and  to  be- 
come solid  by  cooling,  when  it  Is  still  to 
be  bleached,  which  effect  Is  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  light  and  air  upon  it  while 
in  the  most  minute  state  of  subdivision 
of  wtiich  It  Is  capable,  that  is,  in  very 
thin  la^ninfeu  Chlorine  bleaches  wax  very 
readily,  but  It  at  the  same  time  renders  it 
very  brittle.  When  thorouglily  bleached, 
the  wax  is  cast  into  the  thin  round  c^es, 
in  which  form  white  wax  is  sold.  Bees-wax 
melts  at  145  degrees  Fahrenheit;  white 
wax  at  15S  degrees.  It  is  adulterated 
with  tallow,  stearic  acid,  spcrmaocti,  reain, 
whitc-lcod,  starch,  and  somcthnes  pea- 
meaL 

249.  SrEBXACBTT  is  obtained  ttom  the  head 
of  the  sperm  whole,  where  it  lies  encased 
in  a  large  hollow,  which  holds  flrom  half  a 
ton  tu  a  ton  of  this  substance,  mixed  with 
sperm  oiL  The  two  together  are  pressed 
in  horse-hair  bags,  fh>ra  which  the  oil  runs 
out,  leaving  the  speriDacetl  itself  behind, 
and  it  only  requires  to  be  heated  and 
skimmed,  and  tlien  wasbod  with  a  solution 
of  poUiSh  to  make  it  fit  for  the  market  as 
pure  spermacitu  This  hos  little  or  no 
smell  or  tnste,  and  has  a  semi-transparent 
whitiKli  colour,  with  an  irregular  clu^stal- 
llno  firuciure;  it  melts  at  112  desrses  Fah- 


renheit, and  bums  with  a  clear  light  very 
similar  to  that  of  wax.  It  is  not  ca|mble 
of  a  very  great  amount  of  adulteration,  in 
ocmsequence  of  its  transparency,  which  is 
impaired  by  any  admixture. 

25a  Taixow  is  properly  the  hard  internal 
fht  or  suet  of  the  ox  and  sheep,  but  oftca 
mixed  with  that  of  the  iiorae,  both  in  th« 
tallow  of  this  country  and  in  that  imported 
fh>m  abroad.  It  is  obtained  by  melting  the 
suet  slowly,  after  cutting  it  up  into  small 
pieces,  and  then  pressing  it  The  remnant 
ttom  this  process,  consisting  of  the  cellular 
membrane  In  which  the  fat  was  contained, 
called  ffreavts,  is  sold  fbr  feeding  dogs,  poul- 
try, Ac  Tallow  melts  at  92  degrees.  It  is 
chiefly  adulterated  with  the  soft  fkt  of  the 
surthce  of  aniinals,  and  with  that  of  tlie 
hog,  boUi  of  which  cause  candles  composed 
of  this  adulterated  material  to  flicks  and 
sputter.  Tallow  is  now  ascertained  to  con^- 
slst  of  two  solid  substances,  namely,  stearic 
and  mangarie  adds,  and  two  liquids— olelto 
acid  and  glycerine,  which  are  easily  sepa- 
rate<l  by  severe  cold ;  nnd  also,  though  not 
so  easily,  by  certain  chemical  methods,  two 
of  which  will  presently  be  described. 

251.  All  (bar  of  these  substances  bum 
wltli  flames  of  dlfltBrent  colours,  and  ailbrd- 
Ing  light  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity. 
Stearic  and  margaric  adds  give  a  fUIl  flame, 
with  uomparatively  intense  llglit,  whilst 
that  of  oleic  add  is  nearly  as  intense,  but 
wiiltor;  glycerine,  on  the  other  hand,  emits 
n  scarcely  visible  blue  flame,  requiring  a 
hirge  proportion  of  carbon  In  the  wick,  ana 
therefore  being  wholly  unflt^or  illuminating 
purposes.  It  is  fbund  to  be  desirable  to 
g^X  rid  of  the  oleic  acid,  on  account  of 
its  low  melting  point,  and  consequent  soft- 
ness to  tlie  toudi,  while  the  glycerine  is 
li\}urious  from  the  deficiency'  in  Its  IK-htIng 
power,  and  fh)m  Its  requiring  the  presence 
of  a  large  wick,  as  above-mentioned.  Hence 
the  chief  aim  of  Uie  candle-maker  is  to 
remove  them  by  economic  metliods  so  as 
to  savQ  them  fbr  certain  cases  to  which 
thev  are  better  adapted.  Tlie  oleic  add 
Is  highly  prized  for  oiling  wool,  and  tlie 
glycerine  for  many  purposes  in  raedldne 
and  tlic  arts,  some  of  which  will  be  fbund 
detailed  in  Aiture  chapters. 

253.  Palm  Oil  Is  now  largely  consumed 
in  this  countiy  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
It  has  a  buttery  consistence  in  tliis  dlmate, 
and  is  of  a  yellowish  or  orange  colour,  bolug 
almost  red  when  quite  fWish,  with  an  agree- 
able sweetish  smell.  It  is  the  produce  of  the 
£lau  ffuianfiuit^  and  comes  diiefly  fh>m 
the  coast  of  AfVlca.  This  oil  mdts  at  90 
degrees,  and  may  be  separated  by  cautiooe 
pressure  into  two  portions,  one  fluid,  etoAM; 
the  other  solid,  palmitin^  easily  convertible 
Into  palmttic  add,  resembling  iteorie,  of 
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ntlier  nmricule  add,  iind  boSng  tli«  sub- 
•tr.nce  which  to  chtolly  vattA  for  the  compo> 
cite  ciimll«a  mM  by  Price  nnil  Ca,  of 
Vnnxbiill,  the  detAilcd  maniifiictiira  of 
which  Is  giTeii  under  thnt  head.  Falmitlii 
moits  at  118  deinroca},  and  piilmltic  acid  at 
116  detrrees  FnhrenhelL 

253L  CocoA-!rt:T  Oil  Is  extracted  ttom  the 
kemH  of  the  common  coooa-nnt,  eoeog 
mHrifirrtu  ft  also  ooutalna  e/a/ac,  and  a 
■olid  flit,  glTlni;r«  by  chemical  proceaooa, 
a  sttlwtance  called  eoeinie  add,  which  is 
very  dniUar  to  the  palmitic  add  described 
In  the  last  pani!a«pli«  and  which  Is  used  ft>r 
similar  parposef)  to  Ibrm  the  cocoa-nat 
onmpoaite  of  the  shops.  It  melts  at  95 
deffneea,  and  consequently  these  candles 
axe  not  so  hard  in  the  hot  summer  weatlier 
as  the  palm  on  composite,  which  melts  at 
•bout  116  degreea 

tS4.  Wax  Caxdcbs  are  made  by  dlpplnf 
ftne  cotton  wicks  in  wax  mdted  careltaUy, 
flo  aa  to  avoid  ndsinff  its  temperatore 
nraiccesoarily.  Tliese  are  then  drawn 
throncrh  holes  in  a  board,  and  when  cool 
are  dipped  again,  and  again,  each  tlmli 
passinfr  them  thron^h  the  hole,  and  thus 
remoTlng  the  sapeillnoos  wax  But  thli 
method  does  not  produce  the  fine  smooth 
floas  on  the  surface  which  Is  reqnired,  and 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  casting  In  a 
mould,  the  candle  beUig  ftrst  brought  up  to  a 
certain  sise  by  dipping,  as  above  described) 
and  then  finished  by  placing  it  In  a  hot 
mould,  and  filling  op  the  vacancy  between 
Its  aides  and  the  candle  with  melted  wax. 
It  is  Ibnnd  that  without  this  precaution  the 
wax  has  a  tendency  to  Ibrm  into  crystall^ 
and  break  up  into  sections,  and  to  avoM 
thla,  the  only  plan  is  to  make  all  but  the 
outside  in  successive  iayers  by  dipping. 

tss.  KscmtAL  Fat  Candles  arc  made 
dther  by  casting  or  dipping;  the  various 
materials  being  all  capable  of  being  worked 
in  dther  way  when  careftdly  melted  and 
cooled.  Spermaceti  candles  are  diteflycast; 
and  aa  now  manufiu*tured  they  ait  of  great 
hesnty,  very  dean  In  the  hand,  and  affording 
a  good  Ught  Tallow  and  stearine  candles 
are  made  either  by  easting  or  dlppihg,  and 
ate  hence  called  tallow  *^  moulds"  or  "  dips,'* 
orooeoa-nnt  ''moulds**  or  '*dips,**  as  the 
ease  nu^  ba  Tallow  candles  are  of  three 
kinds— moulds,  dips,  and  rushlights^  Moulds 
and  dips  have  each  a  cotton  wick,  wlille 
the  rushlight  has  one  of  rush.  In  making 
the  mould  candle  the  wick  is  strained  (h>m 
top  to  bottom  in  a  pewter  mould,  into 
which  the  melted  tallow  is  poured,  and 
when  cold  extracted  in  the  Ibrm  in  which 
ft  is  sirid.  They  are  called  long  cr  short 
ilxes,  tonr%  Ac,  according  to  the  number 
sf  them  whidi  nuike  a  pound.  Dips  arc 
fcj  dlwtaft  tba  wicks  la  tte  melted 


tallow  again  and  again,  until  tlicy  li«ive 
acquired  sufhdcnt  sixe  fbr  tlut  purpotie  to 
which  tlicy  are  nlloticii ;  after  each  dipping, 
except  the  last,  tliccaiklle  is  drawn  tlirough 
a  hole  in  a  board  so  as  to  remove  all  i^upcr- 
fltious  lumpa,  and  reduce  It  to  the  Intended 
sluipe.  KuHblights  arc  made  in  tlic  Mune 
way  as  dips.  Tallow  fur  candles  sliould  be 
a  mixture  of  beef  and  mutton  suet,  in  the 
proportion  of  one-third  of  the  fbrmer  to  two 
uftlie  bitter.  If  the  kldney-fiit  or  suet  only 
is  used,  but  if  any  sulKutaneous  .fiit  Is 
mixed  witli  it,  more  tlian  ludf  oi  mutton 
fiit  must  not  be  employcil,  or  tiie  smell  will 
be  exceedingly  unplensiuit.  Tallow  candles 
alwaj's  smell  more  or  loss  disagreeable,  and 
fbr  tlUs  reason  they  are  not  used,  except 
flrom  economical  ootislderations ;  but  aa 
they  give  a  good  light  when  rcgnlariy 
snuffed,  tliey  still  uviintain  their  hold  upon 
ihoee  who  value  this  quality  more  tlion 
they  dislike  the  unpleasant  smell,  wliich  is 
chiefly  given  out  when  actual  combustion 
beasea,  and  tlie  fatty  matters  are  passing 
off  Into  the  air  without  suffering  dccom- 
po^tion.  Tliere  are,  however,  two  great 
ol^ectlons  to  tlieste  candles,  one  bdng,  that 
ftora  the  slae  of  the  wick  it  is  dot  all  burnt 
to  tA\t\  and  requires  constant  snuffing;  the 
other,  the  disagreeable  smell  after  being 
put  oui  To  these  objections  spermaceti  iS 
not  obhoxloits,  aji  the  olein  and  glycerin^ 
are  removed  flwm  it  in  its  preparation. 

S$<L  STBARic-Acip  Candles,  as  originally 
made,  consisted  oJT  what  was  then  called 
"stearine," but  Vrhlch  is  now  considered  to 
be  a  more  or  less  impure  ifaixture  of  stearic 
and  nuirgaric  acids.  It  Is  prepared  by 
saponifying  tallow  by  llnie,  and  then  do- 
composing  the  insoluble  soap  so  Ibnned 
by  boiling  It  with  diluted  lulphuric  add, 
after  which  the  residue  li  sUbmitted  to  a 
strong  press,  by  which  ihS  oily  and  watery 
particles  are  entirely  goi  Hu  ol^  leaving  a 
white  solid  mass  behind.  Tills  process, 
however,  is  a  very  expensive  ori^  requirlug 
teom  14  to  16  lb.  of  lime  and  abolit  80  lb.  of 
sulphuric  add  to  each  cwL  of  tallow,  and 
the  product  fit  for  candles  is  less  than  half 
oirthe  weight  of  tallow  operated  on,  Whilst 
the  oily  and  watery  panicles  are  compara- 
tively worthless.  It  Is  therefore  little  used 
in  the  present  day.  Arsenic  was  employed 
In  the  formation  of  stearine  Into  amdles 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  manufhcture;  but 
it  is  now  discarded,  partly  because  it  was 
fbund  to  be  prejudicial  to  health,  but  chiefly 
flrom  the  Improvements  in  the  manufko- 
ture  doing  away  with  all  necessity  tor  tt 
The  object  In  using  it  wos  to  prevent  the 
crystallization  of  the  stearic  add  In  cooling, 
wlildi  took  place  because  the  material  was 
poured  Into  the  moulds  at  the  temperature 
of  240   Fatareuheit,     In  modem  caudl«^ 
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nuking,  the  mnterial  to  poured  Into  the 
moulds  at  80  Imv  a  tcinpernture  that  con-  i 
{relation  has  already  betfuHi  and  In  tlito 
atato  the  furniatlon  orcD'stals  iii  efltoctnally 
put  a  stop  to,  80  that  ancnic  Is  not  required, 
and  undoubtedly  It  to  not  used. 

S57.  FAiJiKa's  Metaujc-wickrd  Cak- 
OUis  arc  made  of  tUarmt,  bnt  It  to  not 
pare,  being  manufactured  under  the  old 
process  tttyoi  tallow  deprived  of  a  part  of 
Its  daine  or  oily  matter.  The  chief  advan- 
tage of  these  candles  to  that  the  wicks 
in  hunilng  curt  down  very  much,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  require  snufllng.  Thto 
result  is  produced  ftom  their  being  oom> 
pounded  of  several  strands  in  each;  and 
one  of  tltese  being  made  np  with  the 
addition  of  bismuth  in  a  state  of  snb- 
di>iiitioii,  bums  at  a  dlflierent  rate  to  the 
rest  In  addition  to  thto  the  wicks  are 
wound  spirally  roimd  a  rod  in  difltoent 
directions,  and  in  this  state  they  arc  dipped 
In  the  tallow,  the  result  being  that  the 
wicks  not  only  turn  on  one  side  In  burn- 
ing, but  they  each  turn  away  from  the 
other,  whicli  in  a  compound  wick  composed 
of  four  to  v^y  remarkable  and  ingenious. 
They  are  used  In  tubes  forming  the  stands 
of  lamps,  crowned  with  a  glass,  and  in 
these  tubes  they  are  constantly  pressed  up 
against  the  top  by  a  spiral  spring,  and 
thei-efbre  they  always  present  the  ^ick 
at  the  same  height  Tlie  (bur-wicked 
Palmer's  candle  gives  a  very  good  light, 
nearly  equal  to  a  moderatewr  lamp,  or  to  a 
small  flsh-tall  gas-burner;  it  is  called  the 
magnum.  The  three-wicked  candle  only 
gives  half  thto  light,  and  Is  very  rarely  used 
in  consequence.  The  two-wicked  about 
that  of  a  candle  and  a  half;  and  the  small 
metallic  single-wicked  candle,  eight  to  the 
pound,  gives  alwut  three-quarters  of  the 
light  of  an  average  mould  when  snnflM,  or 
of  a  composite  candle.  Tlie  single  wicks 
last  not  quite  six  hours;  the  double  wicks, 
which  are  six  to  the  pound,  last  about  4| 
to  5  hoars ;  and  as  the  price  of  all' Is  8d. 
per  pound,  except  the  magnums,  which  are 
Ski.  per  lb.,  and  btrni  so  rapidly  as  to  "be  very 
extravagant,  tliey  may  be  considered  to  be 
a  very  cheap  as  well  as  steady  light;  but 
tlicy  can  never  be  made  equal  to  either 
wax,  oil,  camphlne,  or  gas  In  Intensity  and 
whiteness  of  light 

S58.  A  Host  of  otiivr  STCAKnn  Cakdi.es 
are  sold  under  various  names,  and  are 
sometimes  substituted  fbr  the  goods  of  the 
Belmont  Company;  but  the  above  are  the 
only  ones  which  are  at  all  worth  the  oon- 
•uroer's  notice,  and  they  are  now  almost 
entirely  superseded  by  those  made  under 
^e  patents  obtalnfed  by  the  Vauxhall  Com- 
pany, known  as  •Trice  and  Ca,"  whose 
diiinaibcicns  are  flnding  their  way  into 


eveiy  part  of  the  world,  and  in  Eni^:na 
have  no  competitor-- upwards  of  TOO  tona 
of  candles  being  made  by  them  every 
month.  Two  of  thto  company's  sorts  of 
caiullea  are,  Iioworer,  to  be  ctossed  with 
the  stearlo-acid  candles,  being  oompoaed  of 
the  purest  palmitic  add,  a  substance  A'cry 
similar  to  stearic  add,  but  obtained  ftom 
palm  oil;  these  are  the  patent  Uelmout 
wax  and  sperm  candles;  but  as  their  cum- 
position  will  scarcely  be  understood  without 
a  reference  to  that  of  the  other  produds  of 
thto  establishment  I  sliall  defbr  any  aoamnt 
of  them  to  the  next  paragraph,  where  will  be 
(bund  a  description  of  the  process  carried  ua 
in  tlie  manu(kcture  of  these  dlfltercnt  candles, 
(br  which  1  am  Indebted  to  Mr.  Wilsun,  one 
of  the  firm,  who  has  delivered  several  Icc- 
tores  at  tlie  Society  of  Arts  on  the  sutject 

SMl  Tlie  candles  known  as  J'iucb's  Cos- 
FOartB  (under  the  several  dtotlQgnltdiing 
names  of  best  composite,  and  composites 
Noe.  1,  %%,  and  4)  are  obtained  by  subiuiitiiig 
any  of  the  cheaper  fats,  as  aulmal  tallow, 
palm  oil,  coooa-nut  oil,  to  the  action  of  con - 
ccntrated  sulphuric  add.  Six  tons  of  tlie  raw 
material,  usually  palm  oil,  are  exposed  to 
the  combined  action  of  8f  cvrtc  of  conc^n- 
tinted  sulphuric  add,  at  a  tcmperatiune  »t 
890  degrees  Falirenhelt  In  this  process 
glycerine  Is  decomposed,  large  volumes  of 
sulphuric  add  ore  given  ofU  and  tlio  (ht 
Is  changed  into  a  mixture  of  fat  adds  <if 
a  very  dark  colour,  with  a  high  melting 
potoit  Tills  Is  washed  to  (yee  it  tttan  the 
charred  matter  and  sulphuric  add,  and  is 
then  trauHferred  into  a  still,  (hmi  which 
the  air  Is  excluded  by  means  of  steam. 
The  steam  to  heated  to  MO  degrees  Fahren- 
heit In  a  system  of  pipes,  similar  to  those 
useil  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  by  hot 
Mast  and  its  only  use  to  to  save  the  still, 
and  reduce  the  gaseous  loss  in  disUlIation. 
The  product  is  beautiftdly  white,  and  is 
known  commerdally  as  stearic  add,  but 
It  is  still  to  be  submitted  to  some  other 
modiflcatlona,  (br  the  purposes  to  wldch 
the  Belmont  Company  apply  It  Tliua,  it 
to  oonverteit  into— 

1st— Patkmt  Belmoxt  Wax  Caxduss, 
made  of  thto  distilled  add  from  palm  oil, 
hot  pressed,  and  composed  of  what  is  called 
palmitic  add,  but  slightly  tinged  with 
gamboge  to  imitate  the  colour  of  natiwal 
wax.  Their  light  to  equal  to  that  of  wax, 
but  rather  more  red ;  and  as  thdr  melting 
point  Is  high,  and  they  do  not  tlierefbro  soil 
the  fingers  more  than  the  material  which 
they  are  meant  to  imitate,  they  are  well 
adapted  (br  use  In  warm  dimates  or  rooms. 

Snd.— Patestt  Bklmokt  Si'Citii  Cakdlbs, 
the  same  as  the  wax,  but  uacoloured. 

Srd.— Bkst  Coufobitb  Caxdlesi  made 
or  ft  nUslan  of  thto  tert  palnttlo  add  aiM 
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tne  simple  stearine  Ihmi  the  oocoa-nnt 
c4L  Tbeae  are  not  hard  to  tbe  touch,  and 
•oil  the  flngen  almoat  as  mach  as  taUow, 
hot  tbcj  hare  little  or  no  smelL  They  are 
tiaerefbre  not  fit  ftnr  hot  cUmatea.  In  the 
eoloiir  and  Intensity  of  the  light  which  they 
gbn,  they  very  nearly  reaemble  wax,  the 
eoooft-ant  luiTlng  more  hydrogen  In  Its 
oQinpiMltJon,  and  In  that  way  correcting 
the  over  red  light  of  the  pahn  add. 

4th.-^CoicPoerTK8  Vot.  1,  i,  and  9,  are 
made  of  palm  add  and  coooa-nat  stewino, 
the  relatlTO  proportions  raiylng  acoordiug 
to  the  rcUitlTe  market  prices  of  palm  oQ 
and  coooA^ntit  oU  at  the  particular  time 
when  the  candles  are  made. 

5th.->Coxro6tTS  Na  4  Is  a  description  of 
candle  recently  introduced,  giving  a  good 
Uj^t,  at  a  low  price.  Tti^y  are,  however, 
of  a  dark  coloor,  with  a  shade  of  chocolate, 
and  this  la  an  insurmountable  objection 
with  thoee  who  are  led  by  their  eyes  rather 
than  by  their  noeea,  to  nject  them  tai  fkvour 
of  tallow  moulds  at  the  same  price. 

SSOl  AU  the  stearlne  candles  are  cast  in  a 
mould  in  the  usual  way,  and  as  they  cool 
into  an  unifimn  mass  none  of  them  re<iuire 
dipping. 

aSL  In  18M,  the  Belmont  Company  ob- 
tained a  patent  fbr  a  mode  of  separating 
the  ^[jroerine  ftom  the  stearlne  and  i^ar- 
gaxlc  adiU,  by  passing  steam  at  i^  Very 
high  temperature  into  palm  dl  or  other 
firis;  and  In  this  wi^  many  hundrdid  tons 
have  dnoc  been  worked;  but  I  believe  the 
piocces  is  In  no  way  superior  to  the  sul- 
phailc  add  method  detailed  above.  An 
Awwwi^Ti  chemist,  Mr.  Tlgtdmah,  had 
prrrioosly  done  this,  but  in  a  more  compli- 
cated mode,  pumping  the  fkt  and  water 
thiuagh  a  coil  of  pipe,  heated  to  about  ffU 
degrees  Fahrenhdt,  and  kept  undfer  a 
preasore  of  2000  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
R  remains  to  be  proved  whether  either  of 
these  procesMS  have  any  commercial  va^oe, 
but  no  one  will  deny  tliat  the  extreme  degree 
of  ahUlty  with  which  they  have  beer^  caMed 
out  deserves  every  success. 

asi  A  ftirther  improvement  has  very 
feoently  been  patented  by  one  of  the  firm  of 
ftlce  and  Co.,  by  which  the  objectionable 
greasy  surlkce  of  the  stearic  add  is  done 
away  with.  It  has  long  been  the  object  of 
the  eomposlte  candle-maker  to  coat  his 
candles  with  a  surfkce  of  wax  or  other 
dear  mat^irJal,  aa,  fbr  Instance,  spermaceti, 
and  fbr  this  purpose  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  employ  such  harder  materials  at 
tHir  natural  pdnts  of  melting ;  but  this  Is 
el^ectlonablei  The  present  Improvement 
ooQsists  in  employing  a  wdvent  fbr  the 
harder  or  leas  easUy  Ituible  material  used. 
In  order  to  reduce  the  mdtlng  point,  and 
thnto  Adlltate  i^  application  to  candlM 


and  night-lights,  the  solvent  quickly  evapo- 
rating after  the  casing  or  external  ooating 
has  been  produced.  Itisprefbmdtoemploy 
a  mixture  of  stearic  add  and  white  wax; 
but  any  other  hard  candle-making  material 
may  be  used,  combined  irith  a  solvent 
when  carrying  out  the  inventioii.     It  ia 
proposed  to  mix  stearic  add  with  abont 
five  per  cent  of  white  wax,  and  to  dissolve 
these  materials  in  a  proper  solvent ;  and  it 
is  preferred  to  use  about  half  their  wdght 
of  ordbiary,  or  the  methylated,  spirits  of 
wine.    By  rapidly  dipping  candles  made  of 
low  mdtlng  materials,  or  night-Ughts,  into 
tills  solution,  and  withdrawing  them,  th^ 
win  be  fbund  to  be  covered  by  a  thin  film  of 
tiard  material,  which  may  be  immedlatdy 
handled.    A  similar  ooating  may  also  ba 
obtained  by  pouring  the  solution  of  stearic 
add  and  wax,  or  other  solutions  of  candle 
materia],  into  the  ordinary  monlda,  and 
then  pouring  it  out  again,  so  as  to  leave 
a  thin  casing  of  it  In  ttie  moulds,  in  Uka 
manner  to  what  has  befbro  been  done 
when  using  hard  material  in  a  melted 
state  without  solvent  f^^A  oondnding  the 
fbrmatlon  of  the  candles  or  night-lights 
by  pouring  in  an  infrrlor  material,  or  one 
nidting  at  a  lower  teinpeimture.    By  thia 
improvement  night-llghla,  or  oompodte 
candles  of  idl  kinds,  may  be  luuidied  with 
as  much  impunity  as  wax  or  sperm  candles ; 
this  removes  the  only  objection  to  their  use. 
MSb  Thk  Wicks  of  all  candles  but  those 
or  common  tallow  ate  made  with  a  twist 
or  plait  which  compels  them  to  turn  on 
one  side  In  burning,  and  thus  to  do  awsy 
with  the  necessity  fbr  snufUng ;    and  the 
compodte  candles  being  deprived  of  their 
glycerine,  they  do  not  require  neariy  so 
large  a  wick  as  those  made  of  tallow. 
It  hiis  been  long  known  that  a  common 
mould  burnt  at  an  angle  with  the  horizon 
will  consume  its  wick,  inasmuch  as  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  coming  into  close  contact 
with  the  carbon  of  the  wick,  it  is  wholly 
converted  into  carbonic  add  gas,  without 
leaving  any  solid  carbon  behind,  as  is  the 
case  when  the  wick  is  enveloped  by  the 
usual   cone  of  unbnmt  gas,   as  already 
described  at  paragraph  234.   These  candles, 
therefore,  resemble  those  made  of  wax  in 
burning  without  bdng  snuflbd,  and  indeed 
In  all  respects  but  in  appearance  and  in 
theta*  greasiness  to  the  touch,  they  approach 
very  nearly  to  that  mnch-prixed  material 
They  flicker  rather  more  in  burning,  and 
when  submitted  to  a  draught  of  air  or 
carried  flnom  place  to  place,  they  gutter 
in  such  a  way  as  to  waste  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  substance,  as  in  fhct  do  the 
real  wax  and  sperm  candles.    For  these 
reasons  the  composites  are  not  suited  to 
servants*  poiposes,  and  can  only  be 
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In  a  state  of  qoletoeaoe;  bat  when  ttaos 
employed  they  fbrm  h  very  perftet  U^t, 
and,  in  proportion  to  their  cost,  are  by  Aur 
tlM  beat  candles  In  the  nuurket. 

984.  NiORT-UGHTB  are  made  and  sold  by 
soTeral  manuActorers  to  supersede  the 
old'lbshloned  rustUight,  which  they  moat 
eflfectoally  do  In  every  respect  but  cbe^i- 
ness,  where  tlie  old  article  has  a  alight 
advantai^  These  night-lights  are  merely 
▼eiy  short  pieces  of  stearic  aoid  or  stearine 
with  a  line  wick,  and  are  burnt  either  by 
means  of  a  glass  in  which  they  are  dropped, 
and  which  serves  to  bold  the  matnlal 
when  melted,  or  by  enclosing  them  la  a 
thin  roll  of  paper  or  wood-shavlng;  In 
which  latter  case  they  raqulre  to  be  placed 
in  a  shallow  vessel  of  water,  about  a 
quarter  or  half  an  inch  deep  in  that  fluids 
so  as  to  prevent  all  danger  of  the  onvek^^ 
catching  flre^  They  do  not  smell  disagree- 
ably, like  the  niahlight}  and  when  well 
made,  as  by  Price  and  Ca's  last  mode, 
they  do  not  flicker  In  their  burning,  but 
give  a  steady,  small  light,  Very  |>leaaant 
to  tlie  eye.  They  are  sold  in  bokdk  of  ten 
or  twelve  each,  at  6d.  per  box. 

965.  Camdlbsucks.— Allthe  modStirn  oom- 
poslte  candles,  and  also  the  spemmceti,  and 
the  patent  wax  and  sperm,  ^pi  remarked 
In  paragraph  268|  are  very  liable  bo  gutter 
when  carried  In  the  hand,  or  when  sub> 
mitted  to  tlie  action  of  a  draught.  To 
avoid  this  In  the  former  case,  hand-candle- 
•ticka  are  made  with  glasses  nearly  to 
the  level  of  a  short  candle;  and  no  long 
one  should  ever  be  carried  about  This 
kind  of  hand-candlestlek  is  a  very  uae- 
Ail  addition  to  our  present  means  of  ooiu'- 
fort,  and  is  also  much  more  eoonomlcal,  by 
saving  the  loM  of  material  oocasloAed  by 
guttering.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  describe  all 
the  ordinary  cattdlestlcka,  as  their  use  is 
ftmlllar  to  ermiy  ona 

98&  Sevxbal  urrLB  Gomtbivances  have 
boon  invented  for  secifcring  the  candle  In 
tlie  socket  of  die  candlestick,  but  they  are 
not  in  very  general  use— the  usual  mode 
being  to  wind  a  piece  of  paper  round  the 
bottom  of  the  candla.  They  are  all  made 
with  some  modification  of  a  metal  spring, 
but  inasmuch  as  they  soon  become  covered 
with  some  kind  of  oxide,  whether  ih^  sre 
of  Iron  or  braaa,  th«y  are  otaijected  to  on  that 
ioore. 

967.  Savk-alls  are  used  by  the  economical. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  waste  of  tlie  lowest 
inch  of  the  candle,  which  would  otherwise 
melt  in  the  socket  of  the  candlestick,  and 
not  only  be  wasted,  but  also  injure  the  metal 
by  the  heat  imparted  to  It  The  best  kind 
of  save-all  is  a  short  piece  of  china  of  the 
fonn  and  appearance  of  the  candle,  but 
bavlnc  a  single  spike  of  Iroa  pntjoctlag  up 


Instead  of  a  widt  This  spike  la  oaally 
fbroed  into  the  lower  end  of  the  candle 
when  it  is  burnt  within  an  inch  or  two  cc 
the  bottom,  and  if  this  is  neatly  dcme^  the 
oandle  Impaled  upon  the  point  is  oontinnous 
In  appearsace  with  the  china,  end  a  casual 
observer  would  scarcely  notloe  the  addition. 

8KCT.  ^--On.  AMD  CaMFHINE,  AXD  TBB 

Lamfs  used  with  thkm. 
aes.  The  materials  which  have  hitherto 
been  noticed  as  being  used  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  light  have  all  been  of  a  solid  cod> 
sistenoe,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
they  oiUy  become  liquid  Just  before  being 
burnt  when  tlie  heat  arisitigfh)m  the  flame 
produces  Just  sufficient  liquefaction  in  the 
material  close  to  tlie  wlek  lo  enable  the 
latter  to  draw  it  up  by  capillary  attraction. 
I^ut  those  materials  whl<A  1  am  now  about 
io  describe  are  all  liquid,  except  In  severe 
IfhMts,  and  consequently  some  apparatus 
nlust  be  devised  for  holding  them  and  sup- 
porting the  wick,  whldi  would  otherwise  be 
jdrowned  in  its  own  liquor.    Numberless 
^amps  have  been  devised  for  tbe  purpose, 
but  in  the  present  day  veiy  fbw  are  found 
to  be  eflbctual    It  will,  however,  be  flrat 
boucaeary  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the 
&ilds  which  are  found  to  be  most  ser> 
noeable,   and   which   are,  turpentiM  or 
"ceunphine,  ntiphOta,  ooUa  or  rt^  oU,  and 
the   various  Jlsh  oib,   commonly  sold  as 
teal  oU  and  ^wm  cii;  and  besides  these, 
there  are  several  liquids  sold  the  compo- 
sition of  which  is  kept  secret  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  possess  any  advantages  over 
those  mentioned  above. 

96B.  On,  SpIRTT,  OB  ESSKXCE  OF  TCEFEX- 

TDIB  is  obtained  by  distilling  with  waterlhe 
crude  turpentine  of  commerce,  the  solid 
residue  being  the  common  resin.  When 
rectified,  it  forms  that  clear  transparent 
spirit  which  is  used  for  so  many  purposes, 
and,  as  prepared,  especially  for  burning  in 
the  Vesta  lamp,  for  which  purpose  It  is 
keptcareAilly  excluded  flrom  contact  with 
atmospheric  air,  it  is  called  campkmt. 
This  last-named  fluid  is  merely  turpentine 
distilled  •»  fxieuo ;  and  as  it  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  f^m  the  aUr,  it' 
quickly  becomes  spoiled,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  lamp,  by  exposure  hi  an  open  vessel. 
Spirit  of  turpentine,  or  campliliie,  beiuK 
almost  enUrely  composed  of  carbon  uod 
hydrogen.  Is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  pnr- 
poses  of  combustion,  the  only  ol^ectlon  being 
its  smell,  which  is  very  dlsagreeabtoi  It 
also  requires  great  care  lu  the  admission  of 
the  air,  for  if  not  exactly  in  the  right  pro- 
portion a  quantity  of  carbon  is  deposllod  In 
a  solid  state,  and  the  lamp  Is  said  to  smoke. 
When  the  camphine  has  absorbed  any 
qnantl^  oi  oxygeu,  thii  unites,  to  toon 
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r,  wttb  ft  portlcn  of  tbebydrogea,  and 
-as  a  eoos^Qflnee  than  Is  an  cjiosm  of  ear- 
boD  to  bs  bunt  alM»Ta  what  tbe  nmialiilng 
qnandty  of  hjdTOgwi  is  capable  of  eflRoct- 
tag  irlth  tho  oxygen  In  the  usual  proportion 

SIQl  Coal  Naphtha,  prodnoed  flrom  coal 
tar  bj  fllstfflatlon,  and  Pnwxiuc  Spirit, 
obtained  ftom  the  distillation  ofdiy  wood, 
are  aomfetlmes  mixed  wHh  spirit  of  torpen- 
tlna,  and  sold  as  " immingflald  "  Ibr  lamps. 
-Some  of  thete  fluids  are  rery  nseltU  when 
Ikeshly  mixed,  but  tb^  do  not  keep  long; 
and  tbero  Is  always  an  nnoertalnty  about 
•them  which  renders  their  employmoit  a 
Teiy  doobtftal  advantage.  The  "  Pyrogenlc 
llnid,"  sold  by  Hobnes,  of  Holbom  Hill, 
anpears  to  resemble  this  oomponnd,  and  it 
airtalnly  gives  an  extraordliiaiy  light  at  a 
'wy- Httle  oosL    Itscoroposltloalsasecret 

STL  CouA  On.  is  tbe  prodcoe  of  the 
Branim  arwMu,  which  is  grown  in 
laive  quantities  in  France  and  Belgium. 
It  isextracted fhnn  the  seed  by  pressure, 
and  Is  then  purilled  of  its  mucilage  and 
oOlonring  matter  by  the  action  of  snl- 
pboilc  add.  It  is  largely  adulterated,  since 
It  has  come  tavto  general  use,  with  the  oil  of 
the  eommim  rape,  Brauica  rajnu,  dailfled 
in  the  same  way. 

fTS.  Fish  Oeu  are  those  obtained  ftora 
oliy  flsh,  snd  also  from  the  yarious  oetacem 
aai  other  marine  mammaHa,  which  have  a 
euai  of  btnbber  under  their  skina  They 
eosMtst  diiefly  of  those  known  as  eod;  sto^ 
tperm,  hni-matitr^  and  whate  oOi,  which 
an  now  sold  at  the  Ibllowlng  wholeiale 
prioea,  par  ton :—viz.,  cod,  £»\  pale  seal, 
JEM;  ydlow  seal,  jEMto  jMS;  sperm,  £!»; 
haad-matter,X124;  whale.  je4ato.£4flL  From 
these  jRtess  it  will  appear  that  sperm  oil 
and  head-matter  (which,  being  obtained 
ikom  the  same  wluilei,  is  also  sold  as  sperm 
in  the  retail  trade),  cost  three  times  as  mncb 
as  ood,  seal,  or  whale  oiL  The  price  of 
spam  oil  is  now  so  high,  that  it  is  almost 
proldbtted  MM  a  moans  of  prododng  Ugiit; 
and  seal  oil  is  that  which  is  commonly  used 
in  those  Ibw  fimlUes  which  still  adhere  to 
the  use  of  flsh  oil.  But  the  small  snd  dirt 
aeoompanylng  its  uie  are  ao  disagreeable, 
that  Ibr  oil  lamps.  Colza  oil  is  npldly  push- 
ing It,  as  well  as  the  other  flsh  olla,  out  of 
consumption.  Sperm  oil  is  obtained  both 
IhHn  tbe  blubber  and  the  head-matter  of 
the  spermaceti  whale;  when  analyzed.  It 
is  ibnnd  to  oontsin  a  very  large  proportion 
of  cartKKi,  as  will  appear  Ihxn  the  Ibllowing 
eon^arisoa  with  wax: — 

Carbon.  Hydrogen.  Oxygen. 
Wax, pure..  SOS     ..     &5     ...   11.S 
SpennoU  ..  nM   ^   1L70   ...   ia» 

m.  Ths  Lakts  now  used  Ibr  burning  the 


oils  Just  described  in  our  domestte  rest* 
dences,  are  very  limited  In  number,  being 
chiefly  tbe  earcel  or  moderatrur  lamp^  the 
v«sta  or  campMne  ktmpf  and  the  solar  lamp. 
In  addition  to  theae  may  be  enumerated 
the  slmple-wlcfc  lamp,  and  a  small  lamp 
lately  introduced  by  a  Mr.  Holmes,  of 
Holbom  Hill,  which  makes  Its  own  gas 
Ctom  a  fluid  resembling  turpentine,  and  is 
likely  to  be  useAil  for  lome  purposes,  aa» 
Ibr  instance,  srosU  halls  In  countiy  plaoes, 
where  gas  Is  not  to  bo  obtained.  The  old 
ArRand  lamp,  and  the  annular  French 
lamp,  in  which  sperm  oil  was  burnt,  as  well 
as  the  Improvement  upon  the  latter  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Parker,  to  avoid  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  ring  of  that  flrst  mentioned, 
have  all  kiet  their  hold  upon  the  publle 
taste,  and  are  now  out  of  date,  as  well  as  a 
long  list  of  other  lamps,  which  were  never 
fidriy  established  in  gcnesal  use,  flxan  some 
Inherttit  delbct  In  tlielr  flmnation.  It  will 
snflloe,  therefore,  to  examine  each  of  thooe 
above>menttoned,  beginning  with  the  most 
simide  In  construction. 

874  Ths  SncPLS-WicK  On.  Lamp  con- 
sists of  a  mere  tube  or  brass,  or  other  meta., 
with  a  allt  In  it,  and  of  a  slse  suflldent  to 
hold  a  cotton  wick  without  its  slipping 
through.  Tills  tube  is  attached  by  brazlug 
or  solder  to  a  cap  whtoh  screws  down  upon 
the  receptacle  ibr  the  oil,  and  tbe  super* 
flnons  length  of  wick  Is  allowed  to  He  colled 
up  in  It.  In  a  veiy  short  time,  If  tlie  oU- 
holder  Is  filled,  the  oil  is  drawn  up  Into  tlie 
wid^  and  It  will  then  bum  until  the  cotton 
becomes  ooated  with  carbon  deposited  flrom 
the  oil,  in  consequence  of  Its  containing  a 
certain  quantity  of  madlage  and  resin,  Aci 
When  this  deposit  hss  reached  a  oeftala 
thleknees  it  most  be  removed,  either  with 
soinson  or  with  any  blunt  instniment, 
which  easily  breaks  it  mS,  and  then  tlio 
point  of  a  large  pin  thrust  into  the  groove  In 
tbe  tube  will  readily  raise  the  wick  to  Ita 
proper  leveL  Two  or  more  such  wicks  fixed 
side  by  side,  as  shown  ln>^.  0S,  or  a  wlda 
and  flat  wick,  will  give  more  light  In  pro* 
portton  than  a  shigle  small  round  wick. 
Any  oil  will  bum  in  this  way;  and  the 
lamps  are  to  be  bou^t  fh>m  6d.  upwanUL 

27&  The  Socjlb  Lamp  was  Invented  about 
fifteen  yean  ago,  for  tbe  purpoee  of  burning, 
without  smoke,  common  fish  oils,  and  this 
it  does  very  eHectually,  though  not  with* 
out  giving  off  the  unpleassnt  smell  peculiar 
to  those  materials.  It  requires  deaaUneea 
in  its  use,  but  no  greet  skill,  as  Its  oon- 
struotlon  is  very  simple^  The  prlndpie 
mahily  depends  upon  the  Cut,  that  heated 
fish  oil  ascends  by  caplllaiy  attraction  much 
more  readily  than  ookl  oUi  and  In  order 
to  raise  the  temperature,  a  hollow  cone 
of  metal,  in  connexion  with  thq  rcaarvoir.« 
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Is  fixed  over  the  flame,  with  a  hole  at 
the  top  throagh  which  It  eecende.  By  the 
power  whMi  matala  have  of  rapidly  ooo- 
vqylnv  beat,  thla  cone  eoon  wanna  the  oil 
beneath,  and  the  peculiar  action  of  thla 
lamp  1i  then  developed.  Itlaneocesaiythat 
air  shonld  be  freely  admitted  under  the 
eone,  which  la  efllacted  by  pertbrations  at 
tlie  ikSee;  and  by  this  addition  alone  the 
^mllnary  lamp  la  rendered  mnch  more  uae- 
Ail  and  capable  of  aflbrdlng  a  steady,  white, 
inod  vivid  light,  instead  or  tlie  yellow  and 
dim  glimmer  allbcded  on  the  original  plan. 
Jlat  when  added  to  the  lamp  invented 
many  yean  ago  by  Argaad,  and  used  with 
etenmon  seal  oil,  which  will  not  burn  In 
that  lamp,  It  gives  quite  as  good  a  llKht,  and 
at  little  mors  than  one-third  of  the  cost, 
aeal  oH  being,  as  already  shown,  about  on^ 
tWid  the  price  of  sperm.  Tlie  Argand  lamp 
eonslsta  of  a  drcolar  wick  of  cotton  vroven 
Into  a  tiito,  which  Is  plaeed  between  two 
eSpUndon  of  bnMS  or  copper,  and  Is  raised  or 
depvessed  by  turning  the  outer  one  to  the 
Tight  or  left  Thla  action  eflbcts  the  In* 
traded  purpose  iQr  means  of  a  spiral  groove 
eot  on  the  exterior  of  the  Inner  tabe,  la 
which  a  traveller  runs  connected  with  the 
wlOk  and  with  the  outside  tube,  so  that  as 
the  latter  Is  turned  It  nlaea  or  depreeses 
the  traveller  In  the  groove,  and  «lth  It  the 
wlek.  The  central  tabe  Is  soldered  to  the 
twuom  Of  the  reservohr  of  oil,  whvre  sir  is 
admitted  to  it;  so  that  when  the  oylindri- 
cal  wiok  Is  lighted  it  haa  a  constant  supply 
of  air  to  Its  hiterlor  as  well  as  Ito  exterior, 
the  gaaeow  prodoeta  behig  thus  thoroughly 
brought  Into  contact  with  the  oxyuen, 
which,  as  ahneady  explained  (par.  SM),  is 
necessary  Ibr  perfbet  combustion,  and  rbr 
avoiding  the  dqMWit  of  cailKm  In  the  shape 
of  araoka^  What  tha  sdar  cap  cr  cone  Is 
applied  te  this  lamp,  a  veryperftet  machine 
la  accomplished  for  the  use  of  the  eye, 
ttiougb,  as  ftr  as  the  noee  Is  concerned, 
not  quite  so  desirable.  In  the  original 
Argaud  lamp  the  g^aas  was  a  mere  Qriin* 
der;  then  a  shoulder  was  added;  and  of 
late  yean  In  that  Ibr  the  solar  kmp  sn 
actual  contraction  of  the  glaas  is  made,  by 
which  the  current  of  air  Is  driven  against 
the  flame,  ensuring  a  stfU  more  perfect 
onnbuatloD.  It  Is  now  chiefly  used  In  halls 
and  other  situations  where  the  objection- 
able smen  Is  net  of  much  Importance.  For 
a  sketch  of  this  nodfttoatlon  of  the  solar 
and  Asgsnd  lampa,  unfig,  57,  which  shows 
•  aectleo  of  the  various  parts  described 
ahowk  The  price  varies  flora  7a  <ML  to  908., 
or  mora,  aeoonllng  to  psttem. 

SN.  Thb  Yssta  Lamp,  Ibr  burning  earn- 
phlna.  is  the  noart  in  pohit  of  priority  of 
invention,  and  also  in  simplicity  of  oon- 
itfrtioD,  tt  being  a  modification  also  of 


the  Argand  lamp,  by  which  it  is  adapted  Id 
the  combostloa  of  a  liquid  whidi  otherwtno 
deposits  a  large  quantity  of  cartwa.    This 
lamp  was  Introduced  by  Mr.  Young,  at 
about  the  same  tbne  aa  tiie  solar  lamp^; 
and  his  ol^oct  has  bean  answered  fhUy, 
wlMJh  the  material  he  reeonunends  Is  pure 
and  carefully  protected  flrom  the  contact  df 
tlie  air.     In  principle  It  dlflien  ftom  the 
Ai^and  and  solar  lamps  in  the  Ibliowing 
pdnts— 1st,  the  leeci-ye  must  be  kept  aH 
cool  as  possible,  Instead  of  bdng  heated,  Ibr 
the  reason  that  canphine  Is  exceedingly 
vdatlle;  tad,  thewtok  Is  rsised  by  means 
of  a  cof-wheel  and  rack,  which  Is  mor« 
simple  than  that  used  tai  the  Argand,  but 
which  dogs  when  used  In  dl;  3rd,  instead 
of  the  flame  being  drawn  to  a  pdnt,  as  Ia 
the  sdar  and  Argand  lamps,  In  spite  of  tlie 
Internal  current  of  air,  it  Is  In  this  Ismp 
thrown  outwards  or  expanded  against  ttio 
outer  current,  by  means  of  a  metal  button, 
which  is  fixed  on  a  rod  standing  up  flrom  tlie 
middle  of  the  inner  tube.    In  these  several 
ways,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  con* 
tiacted  glaas,  the  carbon  of  the  camphlne  la 
elltetually  submitted  to  the  oxygen  of  die 
air,  and  Is  thorons^ty  converted  Into  car- 
bonic add.    (  For  the  fbrm  of  tills  lamp,  see 
fig.  M.)    It  is  very  readily  trimmed,  by 
cutting  the  wide  off  about  the  eighth  of  an 
kich  above  the  level  of  the  Inner  tube,  and 
it  only  requires  to  have  this  done  eveiy 
time  It  Is  burnt,  and  to  be  kept  replenldied 
with  oampliine,  In  order  to  ensure  a  good 
light-that  Is,  ss  I  have  already  observed.  If 
the  camphbie  la  of  good  quality  and  car»> 
(UUy  kept  fkora  the  air.    In  the  process  of 
burning,   a  certain  quantity  of  realn  la 
deposited  upon  the  outer  tube,  and  this 
should  be  diipped  off  two  or  three  times  a^ 
week.     In  order  to  preserve  the  camphlne, 
It  Is  sold  in  tin  cases  careflilly  coned ;  and 
if  these  have  their  corks  Immersed  In  water 
by  faivertlng  them  in  a  basin  half  filled  with 
it,  during  tlio  time  when  they  are  in  tuM^ 
tlie  camphlne  w:Il  keep  for  a  considerable 
time.    One  great  pdnt  necessary  to  tbdr 
successAil  use.  Is  to  ardd  turning  the  wick 
davBn,    It  may  at  any  time  be  turned  mp 
without  inJtuy,  but  if  this  is  ovo'-done,  and 
the  wick  is  tnmed  down  anafai.  It  never 
aflerwards  gives  so  good  a  light    Thla 
lamp  gives  an  exceedingly  pure  light,  of  a 
very  steady  charader,  and  white  colour. 
There  '.s  littk  or  no  smell  of  camphlne,  but 
to  a  deUcate  nose  the  result  of  the  combus- 
tion Is  always  objectionable,  giving  a  fhint 
odour,  raUier  sweet  and  sickly,  and  when 
the  camphlne  la  Impure,  highly  offensive. 

277.  A  Small  CAMTRnnB  STiQar-UGRT  Is 
sold,  which  Is  a  very  uaoAil  addition  to  the 
bed-room,  and  an  cxceedin^y  cheap  mode 
of  keeping  up  \  nodumal  f  lUnraer  aufflcicoi 
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ftrallordliuvypiupoMib  It  hw  one  ottfeo- * 
lion,  vmttMog  In  the  Ihct,  that  It  Is  ▼erf 
i«wU]y  extlnsvUbed  either  by  a  rapid 
BMveaieiit  of  the  lanqi,  or  by  a  carelen 
attempt  te  Hg^t  a  eoMUe  at  It  Thb  Dttle 
Imp  is  manly  an  ordinazy  reeenroh',  with 
a  ilmple  tube  eaotalBhig  a  common  cotton 
vlck;  thia  Is  hrreeted  with  a  hottow  cone 
of  m^ai,  to  the  taulde  of  wUch  the  air  la 
aAnlcted,  and  -which  may  be  rained  or 
lowered  upon  the  flame  at  pleasure  (iee 
Jfy.  toy.  It  bttmt  very  steadily,  and  gives  a 
Ught  eaffldent  fbr  the  patpoee  at  the  cost 
of  a  fiurthlng  fbr  nine  or  ten  honn,  aooosd- 
lof  to  the  pilce  of  eamphina 

f?&  Thb  Camsbl  oh  Hodkhatecb  Lamp 
ia  the  latest  real  improvement  upon  oar 
table  lamps;  and  It  is  now  gradnally 
beooming  introdaoed  into  general  me,  as 
the  best  Und  of  lamp  for  lighting  onr  rooms, 
thoogb  stm  rather  an  expensive  onsu  The 
iHtul  dlfieidty  in  all  oil  lamps  Is  to  supply 
the  on  snfficiently  to  the  wide  withoot  an 
overflow,  which  is  apt  to  grease  the  ihml- 
tore  or  dtesa.  In  the  solar  lamp  a  reservoir 
la  provided  Ar  this  parpose,  which  mnst  be 
emptied  every  day,  or  on  altemate  djQrs; 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  those  temps 
in  which  the  on  flows  downwards  ftom 
reservoizv  above  the  level  of  the  yrtxk— 
aa.  fer  Instance,  the  French  snnnlar  lamp 
already  alhided  to  m  oat  of  tutalon.  In  the 
XoDhJUTEUB,  however,  the  oil  is  fbreed  up 
ftom  a  qrllndrical  diamher  below  by  means 
of  a  large  piston,  which  is  driven  down- 
wards by  a  qriral  spring  (iee  Jl^.  60  a,  which 
IndlcatRH  this  spring);  p  is  the  chamber 
containing  the  oil;  o  isthepisloO'-btitthls 
laatead  of  being  thick  sad  solid,  like  the 
ordinaxypnmp^  has  a  loose  ftlnge  of  leather 
which,  at  its  iq>per  part»  deea  not  quite  fit 
the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  By  this  pUn  the 
oil  readily  passes  downwards  between  the 
piston  and  the  cylinder,  because  the  leather 
then  recedes  from  its  walls;  but  the  moment 
pcesoare  Is  appHed  to  the  snrflice  of  the 
pisum  the  oil  In  tlie  c^ttnder  expands  the 
Itather,  and  causes  it  to  fit  most  aoeurately, 
ptreventlng  the  on  from  retomlng,  and  in 
tfila  way  acting  as  a  valve,  whilst  it  also 
psevents  the  piston  flmn  getting  ont  of 
icpatr.  TMs^  therefcie,  is  a  perfect  pomp 
acted  on  by  a  sprteg;  and  the  way  in  which 
the  spftog  is  wound  np  and  the  oil  allowed 
ta  rvaehthewldclsaslUlows:— fheplston- 
nnd  is  toeClied,  and  is  acted  on  by  a  cog- 

wheid  at  n,  which  is  moved  b^  a  common 
iMndto  ootalde  the  lamp,  and  checked  hy 
«he  toeompressibiMy  of  the  oH.  Near  thbi 
sod  la  a  smatl  doable  teieseope>tabe,  one 
part  eiMhig  Uito  the  other,  so  that  tt  may 
adapt  ftsBtfta  length  to  the  poiitloa  Of  the 
Tlie  lower  end  of  this  Is  soldered 
the  Wfip0t  pom  its 


contents  over  the  wick,  the  amount  of  oil 
being  regulated  by  a  wire  which  Is  Intro- 
daoed into  the  tube,  and  may  be  enlarged 
or  dixnlnlstied  at  pleasure.  The  tube,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  oommunicates  with  the 
oil  below,  and  when  the  spring  is  in  action 
after  being  wound  up,  it  oonvoys  the  oil 
slowly  fit>m  the  chamber  to  the  wick,  which 
is  of  the  circular  Argand  Ibrm.  In  flUtnff 
this  lamp  the  oil  is  poured  in  from  above, 
while  the  piston  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
<7llnder,  which  it  fllls^  somtunding  and 
mveloping  the  qplnd  Q>rlng;  but  the 
moment  the  piston-rod  is  raiiied  by  the 
handle,  the  oil  passes  the  loose  edge  of 
the  piston  and  fills  the  lower  part  of  the 
cylinder  ready  to  be  acted  on  by  the  preasure 
of  the  piston  as  aeon  as  the  band  is  removed. 
There  is  also  another  key  above  the  piston- 
rod  handle  which  turns  the  stage  cm  which 
the  cotton  wick  is  fixed  upwards  or  down- 
wards, according  to  the  desired  intensity 
of  the  flame.  These  lamps  are  made  in 
Paris,  in  great  numbers  and  of  various, 
qnalltles,  some  being  very  inferior  la 
their  iUnmlnatlng  power,  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  being  exceedingly  useAil  and 
ornamental  artlclcSi  The  patterns  vary 
immensely,  but  the  general  character  may 
be  summed  op  under  throe  classes— 1st, 
the  dwarf  lamps,  capable  of  being  raised 
by  ^toivls ;  2nd,  table  lamps,  in  which  the 
reservoir  is  plaoed  at  the  bottom  of  a  pillar; 
and,  8rd,  vase  lamps  (aee  Jig.  61  a,  b,  and 
cO,  Intermediate  between  the  two.  These, 
aj^n,  are  variously  ornamented  by  the 
dlfl'erent  mttnulkctiirem  The  price  varlea 
from  XI  lOa.  to  £5 15$.  Od.,  or  even  more. 

270L  BouiES*  Olefiaxt  Qas  Lamp  con- 
sists of  a  small  brass  tube,  doaed  at  one 
extremity,  and  at  albont  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  from  this  drilled  with  six  or  eight  fine 
bole&  A  common  cotton  wick  is  iwssed 
with  a  Ibiked  wire  nearly  np  to  these  holes, 
snd  is  then  cut  off  close  to  the  open  end, 
after  which  it  is  Immersed  in  what  ho  calls 
his  ppvgeTiie  Jltnd^  when  it  is  fit  for  use. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  heat  the  brass  tube 
with  a  piece  of  paper  for  a  Ibw  seconds^ 
after  which  the  q>irlt  is  volatilized,  or 
converted  into  gas,  which,  as  it  issues  out 
of  these  fine  openings  in  little  jets,  is  set 
on  fire,  and  barns  with  a  very  pretty 
appearance,  giving  a  good  light  in  propor- 
tion to  the  coat  The  lamp  is  sold  at  prlcea 
varying  from  ea^  6d.  to  Ijs. ;  but  there  is  a 
riight  smell  of  the  flnld  wliich  is  not  adM>ted 
to  sitting-rooms,  thoogh  quite  innocent  In  * 
hall  or  passage.  Its  cheapnMs,  however, 
makes  tt  adopted  by  many  who,  from  the 
natnreof  their  occupation,  require  a  steady, 
strong;  and  pore  light,  and  who  cannot 
alTord  to  pay  Ibr  thoM  which  are  OjoHe  fro^ 
ft^msmeiL      -     ' 
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aO.  PAUm'l    MCTALUO-WIGK    CAITDUES 

■re  bams  iii  lunpt,  which  are  merely  orna- 
mental tabes  containing  aapiral  spring, 
bgr  wtilefa  the  candle  la  oonitaDtly  preiMed 
against  a  aoae  or  cap,  perforated  to  admit 
the  wick.  This  cap  being  heated  bj  the 
wick,  tamed  down  from  Its  peculiar  make, 
melts  Hie  tallow  or  stearine,  at  the  outer 
part  as  well  aa  the  Interior,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  thai  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  candle  rising  aa  tut  as  its  material 
Imma. 

S8L  Gabbiaqb  Luifs  Ibr  private  nse  are 
alwvys  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
m  Palmer's  candle  lamp,  with  the  addition 
of  metal  reflectors,  which  add  to  the  light 
VBiyconsiderahlj.  The  ordtnaiy  composites 
an  all  too  soft  to  bear  the  Jar  of  the  road, 
aad  nothing  but  wax  has,  uitil  lately, 
been  discovered  which  will  bum  well  in  a 
carriage  lamp.  Price  A  Ca  have,  however, 
brou^t  out  a  new  carriage-lamp  oompo- 
alte  candle,  which  is  said  to  answer,  but  I 
have  had  no  cpportunlty  of  seeing  it  Ofl 
is  fkvqnently  used  in  stage  and  railway 
lamps,  but  it  is  scarcely  suited  to  private 
carriages,  ftom  its  tending  to  soil  tlie  hands 
in  case  of  its  being  necessary  to  handle  the 
lamp,  wlilch  will  sometimes  happen  when 
there  Is  no  servant  at  hand.  Wax.  there- 
Ibre,  as  I  said  before,  is  ttie  sole  material 
in  oxdinary  use  for  carriage  or  gig  lamps. 

SacT.  6L— Oa8  AMD  Qab  Lamfsl 

m  Coal  Gab  is  one  of  the  products  of 
the  destractive  distillation  of  plt-oool.  In 
which  it  is  submitted  to  a  great  heat  in 
oast»iron  retorts.  From  this  certain  pcrma^ 
nent  gases  are  given  oti;  as  well  as  steam, 
▼(riatile  oils,  and  ammonia  in  small  quan- 
tities, varying  in  their  proportions  according 
to  the  temperature  used,  wtdch,  if  raised  too 
hifl^  increases  the  quantity,  but  diminishes 
the  iiliuninating  quality  of  the  gaa.   From 
the  retorts  the  gas  is  collected  in  a  large 
pipe  half-fllled  with  liquid,  and  called  the 
hffdnudie  mo^  after  which  it  passes  into  a 
fX^H^erator,  usually  consisting  of  a  series 
of  lion  pipes,  cooled  on  the  outside  by  a 
■tresm  of  water.    In  these  the  tar  and 
anunonlacal  liquid  are  condensed,  and  the 
gas  proceeds  to  another  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus, where  it  is  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  hydrate  of  lime,  which  absorbs  the 
aolphnretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  add 
gases.    This  last  apparatus  is  called  the 
pmifitr^  and  it  consists  of  a  series  of  iron 
vessels   partly  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
hydrate  of  lime  and  water,  In  which  an 
ogiMbar  is  kept  constantly  in  motion,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  subsidence  of  the  Ume. 
The  gas  Is  admitted  into  the  bottom  by  a 


the  limCb  In  this  state  it  Is  generalljr^ 
supplied  to  the  consumer,  but  to  render  it 
thoroughly  pure,  it  should  be  passed  throU(^ 
diluted  sulphuric  add  to  remove  what  little 
ammonia  remalna  Coal  gas,  thus  manu- 
Ihctured  and  purified,  is  collected  in  those 
large  reservoirs  called  gtuomeUn,  from 
which  it  is  supplied  by  large  pipes,  called 
mains,  afterwaids  branching  off  Into  lesser 
pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  town  which  are 
wltliin  a  certain  area.  As  gas  is  sped- 
flcally  lighter  than  air,  the  higher  the 
aituation  to  be  supplied,  the  less  pressure  ia 
required,  and  vice  versd,  consequently  gas- 
works are  always  placed  In  a  situation  aa 
low  as  possible,  when  compared  with  the 
level  of  the  parts  to  be  fUrulshed  with  it. 
Purified  gas  is  supposed  to  consist  of  the 
fdlowing  substances,  but  as  the  dUBcultiec 
of  analysis  are  very  great,  and  gas  also 
varies  much  in  dlfTcrent  seats  of  its  manu- 
fiftcture,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  on. 
approximation  to  the  truth  :— 


CoMFoamoir  or  Pubb  Oa& 

Light  carbonated  hydrogen. 
Olcflantgaa. 
Bydrogen. 
%Cartx>uic  oxide, 
l^ltrogen. 
Vapour  of  volatUe  Uquld  carMdea  of 

hydrogen,  which  greatly  increases  the 

lllnmluatlng  power. 
Vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

ICatcbulb  Sbpabatsd  nr  thx  Mascu- 

VACTUBZ. 

Tar  and  volatile  oUa. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  chloride   and 

.sulphide  of  ammonluuL 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Carbonic  add. 
Hydrocyanic  add  or  cyanide  of  amroo> 

slum. 

283.  Oil  O^  Is  made  by  submitting  oil  to 
the  heat  of  a  retort  flilod  wttli  coke,  aiid 
requires  no  purification.  Its  high  price  has 
hitherto  forbidden  its  general  use,  but  a 
company  is  now  in  process  of  formation 
which  proposes  to  supply  the  public  with  aa 
apparatus  by  which  oil  gas  may  be  obtained 
at  a  moderately  low  cost,  in  private  houses, 
with  the  skill  of  an  wdinazy  servant.  The 
process  is  at  present  a  secret,  bnt  it  Is  said 
that  common  and  coarse  oily  matters  are 
used  by  a  new  and  patent  method. 

S84.  Mbtbbs  Foa  Gas  have  been  already 
described,  under  paragraph  211,  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  the  use  of  gas  for  heating 
puriK>Bes.  These  meters  measure  it  equally 
weU,  for  whatever  use  it  iM  intended;  tlie 


great  number  of  minute  apertures,  and  Is    diy  meter  however  having  this  advantage, 
IfautlMVoiigblysiilmlttad  to  the  action  of  >  that  It  does  not  aU  la  the  deftosU  uf  the 


YAxanxB  or  oas-burneius. 
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water  In  the  tnbee  whkh  Is  alwajs  goln; 
OD  more  or  test,  end  wUch  It  y  neoeeiaiy  to 
•void  ae  ihr  M  possible  by  taking  care  tbat 
the  pipes  shall  all  drain  Into  the  meter, 
ivtthoat  any  depending  portions  except  at 
the  bomen  fkemaelTes,  where  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  aTold  them.  A  reiy  fteqaent 
otijectlon  made  to  the  nae  of  gas  Is,  that  it 
Is  apt  to  go  out;  bnt  this  can  only  be  caused 
by  a  deftct  of  the  meter,  which  sometimes 
hasnot  water  enough  In  It,  and  then  avalve 
drops,  and  thecanal  is  dosed.  This  valve 
Is  Intended  as  a  precaution  against  fraud, 
Ibr,  without  it,  It  would  be  possible  to 
lemoTe  a  great  part  of  the  water,  and  thus 
dieat  the  gas  company.  The  consumer 
shonld  take  caze  that  the  water  is  kept  up 
to  Che  proper  level,  either  by  getting  the 
gas-fitter  to  explain  to  him  what  Is  neces- 
sary, or  by  seeing  that  It  is  done  at  regular 
intovala. 

ass.  Gas  Is  now  universally  burai  In  the 
public  lamps  of  our  dties  and  towns,  and 
Its  nse  In  private  houses  Is  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  general  Its  power  of 
SDmnlnatlon  Is  so  great,  as  compared  with 
tts  cost,  that  it  recommends  itself  to  every 
one  who  values  economy ;  but  its  low  price 
often  leads  to  an  abuse— the  light  from  it 
Is  ftvquently  unceoessarfly  and  injuriously 
atrong,  by  which  the  eye  Is  fatigued,  the  air 
of  the  room  rendered  unfit  fbr  respiration, 
and  raised  in  temperature  to  a  degree  which 
Is  disagreeable  and  actually  ii^arions  to  the 
head,  npon  which  it  gcnerany  strikes  with 
double  power.  When  it  Is  recollected  that 
our  ordinaiy  gas-burners  are  each  equal  to 
from  six  to  twelve  wax  candles,  and  that 
two  or  three  of  them  are  often  burnt  in  a 
•man  loom,  it  will  readily  be  understood 
that  a  greater  amount  of  tight  is  employed 
than  is  required  Ibr  any  ordinary  occu- 
pation. Bnt  because  a  common  bat-^iting 
burner  costs  somewhat  less  than  a  single 
candle,  either  of  tallow  or  composition,  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  spend  the  same  money 
aa  two  or  three  candles  would  cost,  and 
thos  a  light  is  produced  equal  to  twenty  or 
even  thirty  candles,  and  great  astonishment 
laexpressed  that  the  room  is  hot  and  oppres- 
stve.  Bnt  if  the  equivalent  number  of 
eandles  were  lighted,  the  same  efliect  would 
be  produced;  and  if  of  tallow,  with  the 
additional  smell  peculiar  to  that  offensive 
avtioie.  It,  thereibre,  the  room  Is  small, 
and  not  provided  with  the  proper  meana  of 
ventilation,  aa  described  In  paragraph  S27, 
a  single  burner  is  an  that  la  either  neoessoiy 
or  prudent,  whkh  wfll  Ugfat  the  room  per- 
fbctiy  ft>r  any  ordinary  purpose,  and  will 
not  be  ftit,  in  point  of  heat  or  combustion 
of  oxygen,  more  than  half-a-dozen  candles. 
Gas  bornt  In  the  kitchen,  where  one  or 
•  two  KM  f  auto  aolf  an  tegit  la,  I  beUere, 


so  much  money  wasted,  because  th^  are 
oonstantly  requiring  a  light  in  other  part% 
and  must  or  -win  keep  a  candl^  bumtaig  in 
addition.  Where,  however,  there  are  several 
servants,  It  may  be  used  with  advantage, 
and  one  burner  wIU  afford  light  enough  ftir 
each  apartment 

SML  Thb  Bdxickbs  now  in  use  are  the 
Ibllowing,  vlz^-lst,  the /«A-lai/;  2nd,  the 
hat-^wingi  8rd,  various  kinds  of  Argand 
fruraen,  of  which  the  tmivtndi  is  the  most 
common,  and  the  tun  gtu-bumer  of  Deana 
and  Dray,  in  my  opinion,  far  the  best 

S87.  Thb  Fish-tail  Bdbmks  consists  of  • 
tube  of  metal  screwed  on  to  the  end  of  a 
gas-pipe,  and  having  two  holes  drilled  in  itt 
extremity  in  such  a  way  that  two  streams 
shaU  cross  one  another,  and  thus  produce  a 
flat  1\taD»  in  the  fbrm  of  a  flsh^  tall  (see 
Jig.  92  a).  The  combustion  of  the  gas  Is  very 
perfect  and  consequently  veiy  little  carbon 
is  depoeiled  in  the  shspe  of  smoke.  It  la 
the  fi)rm  usuaUy  adopted  in  houses,  for  the 
above  reason;  and  being  also  tolerably 
economical  hi  point  of  the  light  which  it 
evolves,  and  not  easily  afliected  by  vari- 
ations in  the  pressure,  it  is  most  probably 
the  best  suited  to  domestic  purposes.  It  is 
made  of  three  slaes.  which  bum  about 
three,  tbur,  and  five  ftet  per  hour,  varying 
a  good  deal  aooonUng  to  the  pressure.  For 
the  cost,  see  table,  page  137. 

288,  The  Bat-wimo  Bdsmsb  Is  Uke  the 
last  a  smaU  tube  of  metal,  but  the  canal, 
instead  of  ending  in  a  couple  of  iK^es, 
spreads  out  Into  a  thin  slit,  which  is  effected 
by  a  fine  saw,  and  thus  the  gas  is  emitted 
in  a  complete  semi-circle,  or  In  the  fbrm  of 
a  bat-wing  (see  Jig.  62  b,  in  which  is  given 
the  fbU  view  of  the  tube  while  burning  the 
nas,  and  c,  that  of  the  slit  in  a  quiescent 
state).  These  are  also  made  of  three  size^ 
whidi  bum  five.  flve-and-a-tuOf;  and  six 
feet  of  gas  per  hour,  and  without  much 
smoking;  but  they  do  not  bum  so  steadily 
as  the  fish-tails,  and  they  are  perhaps  mora 
liable  to  smoke,  so  tliat  they  are  not  so 
weU  snltod  to  inhabited  rooms.  The  light 
is  however  more  vivid,  and  they  are  much 
used  in  factories,  work-rooms,  Ac.,  where 
a  very  strong  light  is  an  ol^ect  But  both 
of  these  burners  give  a  somewhat  flickering 
light  which  is  very  trying  to  the  eyes,  and 
on  that  account  objoctionable  to  all  but 
the  very  strong-sighted. 

S80.  AxoAMD  BuKKXits  are  made  of  so  many 
forms,  that  It  Is  almost  impossible  to  sllnde 
to  them  here  so  ftilly  as  to  comprehend 
even  a  small  per  centage  of  them.  Thers 
are,  however,  several  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  burners  of  oil  lamps  In  point  of  prin- 
dple  and  detail,  except  that  In  gas  no  wicks 
are  necessary.  But  the  central  tube  ibr  air, 
the  button,  and  the  eontructcd  nedE  hi  toa 
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j{IaB8  Are  all  hero  introdnoed.  The  gmt 
otjectlon  to  tbete  banien  is  that  thejr  muke 
»  ^glnf  Bolae  In  burning,  and  «iao  require 
a  particular  preniire  for  each  lott,  and  tiiat 
If  Uii«  U  inoreaaed,  tbey  will  amobe  to  a 
moat  diaagreeable  extent,  becaoae  tlurn 
more  gas  la  glrcn  off  than  the  air  la  able  to 
aupply  with  oxygen.  Deaoe  and  ^ray*8 
patent  ton  gaa-bttmec  gives  a  moat  brtlUant 
light,  and  bnma  all  Ita  gas  In  a  veiy  aupe- 
rior  atylo»  and  it  la  admirably  adapted  to 
pH  Ugbting  purpoaea,  if  well  managed; 
but  aa  a  very  alight  variation  In  the  prea- 
gnre  affecta  It,  so  as  to  make  It  sing,  it 
requires  a  throttle-valve  plate,  in  addition 
io  the  regulator.  This  plate,  with  ita  index, 
^ould  bo  fixed  In  each  room,  at  a  coat  of 
lOa. ;  and  then  by  turning  the  Index  to  the 
number  of  lights  to  be  burned,  tlie  exact 
amount  of  gaa  is  admitted,  and  the  result  la 
a  most  perfect  and  economical  oombuatlon. 
To  obviate  this  occarreuoe,  which  la  also 
felt  in  a  lesa  degree  with  the  flsh-tall  and 
bat-wing,  several  Instrumenta,  called  rccu- 
latora,  have  been  introduced,  but  the  fol- 
lowing Is  the  only  sucoeaaflU  one  aa  fhr 
as  my  experience  goes. 

29a   JUDKI2(8'  iMl'XOVZO  OAS  BkOUIATOB 

(secured  by  royal  letters  patent).— Theomect 
of  thU  Improved  regulator  Is  to  enable  any 
gas -conaumor  to  reduce  the  pressure,  which 
rsriea  AtMn  one  and  a  half  to  three  inches 
aa  delivered  to  hlra  from  tbe  gaa-works, 
through  the  street  mains,  to  the  most  eco- 
nomical burning  point,  which  is  found  to  be 
flrom  three>tenths  to  flve-tentlis  of  aa  Inch, 
according  to  slae  and  kind  of  burner  uaed. 
It  has  the  following  advantages  to  reoonv 
mend  it  to  tbe  oonaldcratiou  of  off  gaa 
consumers:— 1st,  it  can  eaaily  be  adjuated 
to  supply  gas  at  any  required  preaaure  below 
that  of  the  street;  2nd,  when  once  a4iuated, 
U  admits  of  Utile  variaUm  in  llghta  buxn- 
Ing,  whether  they  are  few  or  muiy^  what- 
ever the  fluctuatl(m  in  the  atreet  preaaure 
may  be;  Srd,  the  light  being  purer  where 
there  is  pcrftct  combustion,  Is  more  healthy 
and  agreeable;  4th,  a  aaving  of  from  28  to 
95  per  cent  In  the  consumption  of  gaa  ia 
obtained.  Tbe  detaOa  of  constrvctioa  are 
as  fbllows,  see  ;^.  es,  ia  which  a  ia  the 
supply-chamber,  whkh  la  screwed  on  to 
the  meter,  cither  at  K  or  h,  aa  moat  con- 
venient ;  the  other  one  being  cftoaed  with  a 
acrew-plug,  as  at  H.  The  supply-chamber 
communicates  with  the  regulating-chamber 
ty  an  opening  gvan>ed  by  a  metal  valve 
<B),  which  is  auspeaded  by  a  rod  to  a  metal 
lid  (c)  In  such  a  way,  that  aa  the  lid  riaes 
ty  tlie  extra  presaure  of  the  gas,  the  valve 
la  lifted  with  it  and  limits  the  supply  of 
gas,  until  the  pressure  of  the  lid,  aided  by 
the  weight  jk  causes  it  again  to  Ihll,  and 
tbenhy  let  ia  more  gaa.  The  Ud  woclta  la 


tbe  mercariid  trongh  (a  a),  ao  that  little  or 
no  ftlction  la  occasioned,  and  do  eacape  of 
gaa.  On  tbe  tof  of  all  la  a  Du>v«ahl«  oovef 
(X),  merely  placed  there  to  protect  It  (koni 
iajuiy.  The  plug  <«)  ia  aolely  Intended  to 
let  off  any  water  whieh  may  ooUeot  In  tbf 
machine,  aa  is  often  tbe  ease  in  all  gaf 
vessels;  but  by  unaofewing  thia  plug  it 
will  escape  at  aay  time.  The  axrowa  mark 
tlM  oouraa  of  the  gaa,  and  U  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  valve  ia  seldom  perfectly 
close,  bttt  acts  aa  a  means  of  rendering 
the  opening  of  a  aiae  proportioned  to  the 
presaare  and  to  the  demand.  The  mora 
gaa  la  burnt,  the  more  the  lid  descends,  an4 
consequently,  the  more  gas  is  admlttet} 
throogh  the  valve ;  and  if  tlie  pleasure  if 
too  great  or  too  little,  it  may  be  vauied  Uy 
moving  or  increasing  the  weight  d.  For 
fish-tail  and  bat-wing  burners  this  is  aU 
that  la  required,  and  any  number  may  be 
need  with  tt;  bntfbr  Airganda,  especially  the 
sun  gaa-bnmer  above  aUuded  to,  tlie  weight 
must  be  altered  every  time  the  lurmfar  of 
burners  is  varied,  unlesa  the  a4dltioual 
dial-plate  la  Introduced,  aa  described  in  the 
laat  pa^ag^^>h.  In  thla  way  the  ukseat 
gradoation  ia  effected,  and  aoy  number  of 
llghta,  up  to  that  fiv  which  the  particular 
regulator  ia  oonatmcted,  may  be  burnt  with- 
out any  iacreaae  or  diminution  of  presam^s^ 
The  light  obtained  in  thla  way  ia  veiy  nmd) 
more  pleasant  and  steady,  and  also  more 
eeooomkal,  inaamach  aa  all  the  gaa  ia 
burned,  and  ao  waste  ia  produced.  It 
appeara  to  me  a  great  alep  in  tlve  appUr 
cation  of  gaa  to  hooae  pnrposea,  In  point  of 
healtl)  and  eooaoiiv;  and  flrom  practical 
experience  I  am  aatlsfled,  that  gaa  burnt 
with  this  aid  Is  ftr  leas  fktlgulng  to  the  eyesL 
Its  advantagea  over  other  reinilaiors  are, 
that  it  ia  more  ahnple  In  Its  couatmctloii  { 
more  aenaitive  in  Ita  operation;  and  leaa 
liable  to  get  out  of  repair;  and  requlrea 
no  more  attention  than  a  nuter  ilaelf.  Tbo 
price  charged  variea  according  to  the  alaa 
of  tlie  regulator  (exdualve  of  mercury  and 
fltUng,  which  ought  to  cost  on  tbe  avenifla 
about  ea). 
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2&L  Foa  OOB  DoKaanc  Uaa,  OAa  ia  ooa- 
sumed  by  meana  ef  several  i^ipllaunea, 
wbldi  are  Intended  to  make  it  aoltaUe  for 
all  occaaiona  on  which  It  can  be  wanted. 
Thus,  Bon»etimea  a  whole  room  la  to  ba 
brilliantly  lighted,  and  with  an  omameataZ 
eflboti  and  fitf  thla  puipoaa  a  ehan«1aUw, 
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«r,  ■•  it  b  soiMtiiiiM  pedantloilly  called,  a 
§ma8ia\  is  fixed  to  the  centre  of  the  oditng. 
•A  pipe  of  wblte  metal  la  carried  up  the 
walla  Inbedded  In  the  plaater,  or  behind 
the  ClMitter4ioxingB  or  other  woodwoA, 
and  tiien  between  tlie  ceHlag  and  the  floor 
alMnre  to  the  proper  plaee,  where  it  per- 
4bffBtes  the  former,  and  ia  aoldcred  Intoa  tube 
attached  to  the  neareet  rafter  bf  means  of 
aovwa  and  a  strong  block  or  wood.  In  this 
waytbe  gaslaoonvfycd  Into  the  room ;  but, 
besides  thla,  It  is  necesaair  thai  the  tube 
Shall  sway  in  aU  dlreetlons  so  as  to  allow  of 
ItB  being  tooched  wttbont  danger  of  break- 
tag;  and  secondly,  that  the  whole  shall  be 
capable  of  being  raised  and  lowered  to  solt 
the  taste  of  U)e  party  using  it.  The  first  of 
theae  obfects  la  efltocted  by  means  of  a  ball 
and  socket-joint  dose  to  the  celling,  whilst 
tlM  second  is  obtained  aa  Ibllows:— The 
tvbe  below  the  ball  and  socket  is  a  small 
one  of  oopper,  and  it  has  a  projection  or 
ildg«  on  one  side,  reaching  fhom  top  to 
bottom.  The  central  tobe  of  the  efaandeUer 
liaa  a  groore  corresponding  with  tUs  ridge, 
and  another  stlU  smaDer  tnbe  inalde  of  it 
soldered  to  the  bottom  or  hHnd  end  of  the 
outside  tnbe,  so  that  there  are  really  three 
tabes  in  every  gas  chandelier  on  this  prin- 
ciple, the  npper  one  throogb  which  the 
gaa  deaoends  being  dTX)n>ed  bet?reen  two 
others  attadied  together  at  the  bottom 
only.  By  a  reference  to  flff.  64,  this  will 
more  clearly  b^  seen,  and  it  will  then  i^pear 
tbat  the  gas  in  the  tube  a  can  only  pass 
on  Into  the  tube  b,  which  ends  In  the  two 
branches  there  shown,  becaose  it  is  pre- 
rented  flowing  out  (between  b  and  c)  by 
tb»  water  wblch  fills  np  the  Interval  and 
rises  to  the  line  b.  This  is  called  the 
water-slide,  and  Is  the  only  efl'ectaal  mode 
ef  preventing  the  esoape  of  gas  when  a  slide 
Is  reqvlred.  The  water,  however  erapo- 
tates  la  use,  and  reqnirea  occasional  replo- 
nlslibig,  whidi  may  be  known  by  the  smell 
of  gas  in  the  room,  and  by  a  slight  but 
sharp  bubbling  notse  beard  near  the  chan- 
delier. Weights  are  so  attached  to  the  two 
portions  sliding  on  each  other  by  chains 
passing  over  puDiea,  that  the  chandelier  is 
socorately  balanced,  and  remains  at  any 
height  at  which  it  Is  placed.  Brackets  of 
various  Ibrms  are  also  used  (see  Jig.  65), 
which  are  so  simple  as  to  need  no  descrip- 
tion. For  those  who  deaire  a  small  light  for 
rendteg  or  writing;  and  at  a  slight  cost,  a 
table  lamp  la  attached  by  an  india-rubber 
tnbe  to  the  nearest  gas-pipe  (eee  ^  68).  In 
ttiia  way  a  light  may  be  lm>nght  aa  near  to 
the  party  requiring  It  as  can  be  desired,  and 
fbt  Ofb^eetum  on  the  score  of  fiitigue  to  the 
eyes  or  ezpenae  is  done  away  with. 

391  Thb  iMTCMBTAirTPocrrs  to  be  attended 
Iota  all  gao-Atltaga,  avs-ast,  the  aocorata 


adjustment  of  the  flpei  so  thatnoleakaga 
oocurs,  which  is  often  neglected  by  the 
woikmen,  and  can  easily  be  detected  hy 
the  appliaation  of  a  piece  of  lighted  paper 
to  all  the  nnioc-Jotats  in  wnfoeaslon,  the 
escaping  gaa  taking  fire  in  a  small  jet  Snd, 
the  bnmtag  the  gas  at  a  proper  pressure, 
which  varies  according  to  the  kind  of 
burner  used.  Fish-tail  and  bat-wtag  burners 
win  take  a  greater  presanrs  than  tho 
Argand;  and,  therefore,  they  do  not  mix 
together  well,  so  that  if  they  are  both 
required,  they  should  be  snppUed  by  dtf- 
ftrent  pipes,  to  each  of  which  a  regulator 
may  be  attached.  Thla  appllee  also  to 
burners  on  diflbroit  floors  where  there  la 
a  great  height,  for  tlie  pressure  tacreaaea 
with  the  devatioD.  Ird,  ta  all  cases  tho 
exact  supply  sliould  be  regulated  as  tar 
flrom  the  burner  aa  possible,  and  not  by 
means  of  the  stop-cock  placed  near  It;  hence 
it  is  that  a  stop-cock  for  each  room  or  flow 
is  recommended  at  par.  28S,  with  a  dlaK 
plate  and  tadex-hand,  which  sliould  be 
pointed  to  its  proper  figure  on  the  plate 
aocordlBg  to  the  precise  nomber  of  lights 
to  be  burnt  When  the  burner  stop-oock 
is  used  aa  ttie  means  of  regulating  the 
supply,  the  gas  is  compressed  and  bams 
at  a  great  ^vasto,  whereas  if  the  8top.eo<A: 
is  turned  at  a  distance  the  gaa  haa  time 
to  expsnd  so  as  to  bum  at  a  proper  and 
regular  pressure.  With  these  precautions 
gas  may  be  burnt  with  groat  economy 
and  comrort,  but  without  them  the  light 
is  not  steady  and  the  ceiling  is  blackened 
by  carbon,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  gr»t 
waste  of  gas  occurs. 

Sect.  7.--CoKPiLBAT[VB  Con  of  Ajkhficza^ 

LiGRT. 

896.  From  the  remarks  which  have  already 
tieen  made,  and  tnm  a  carcfUl  examination 
of  the  following  table,  it  will  appear  thai 
tho  cost  of  Price's  composite  candle,  of  the 
size  called  *'  middling  fours,"  and  that  of  a 
medium  bat-wing  gas-bumer  are  aa  neariy 
as  may  be  the  same— taking  the  average 
price  of  each  to  be  9d.  per  lb.  and  4s.  per 
1000  foet  But,  then,  this  same  gas-bumer 
gives  seven  times  as  much  light,  and  there- 
fore when  (hat  amotmi  ia  reqiUretL,  it  is 
seven  times  as  cheap.  But  it  must  be 
recollected  that  this  is  not  always  the  case, 
and  that  fireqnently  the  light  of  a  couple  of 
candles  is  as  much  aa  the  eyes  will  bear| 
in  such  a  case  gas  is  not  only  not  desiraUo 
in  XK>int  of  comfort  bat  it  Is  also  not  very 
much  move  economical  than  candles,  b<»« 
cause  a  small  fish-tail  burner  Is  the  least 
which  can  be  burned  with  advantage  to 
the  eyes,  and  that  costs  id.  for  five  hours, 
while  a  ootfp/s  of  composites  may  be  bura| 
for  the  same  time  fiur  S^  two  ooooa-nai 
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eompotltei  fiir  Ud.,  and  two  moulds  ft>r 
lid.  Tallow  moolda,  Uier^ra)  maj  be 
made  to  anavrer  the  pnrpoae,  with  an 
ttxpendltiira  of  one>taalf  more  than  gaa;  bui 
I  am  Inclined  to  think,  that  when  a  tioffk 
iUh-taU  burner  la  uaed,  nnleia  It  la 
astadied  l^  meana  of  a  flexible  tube,  ao 
that  It  may  be  placed  on  the  table,  It 
trill  not  answer  tbt  wilting,  reading;  or 
working,  so  well  as  two  moolda,  or  two 
onllnary  candles  of  any  kind.  Uaa-borners 
all  require  a  giound-glaas  shade  to  make 
them  bearable  to  the  eye,  and  In  thla  way 
a  oonsldemble  amount  of  light  la  absorbed 
and  loat,  while  candlea  are  not  ao  brilliant 
aa  to  require  this  precaution.  On  the  whole, 
however,  I  am  quite  satisfied  flrom  long 
experience,  that  gas  is  fkr  the  most  econo- 
mical material  for  lighting  pnrpoaes;  and 
that,  with  proper  preoaution,  it  is  not  pre- 
judicial to  the  eyea,  except  In  thla  way, 
that  fhnn  its  cheapness  wo  are  all  inclined 
to  use  it  in  too  large  a  quantity,  and  that 
when  the  eye  beoomea  accustomed  to  this 
it  cannot  do  with  a  lesa  amount  of  it  or  of 
any  other  artifldal  light  It  Is  rery  impor- 
tant to  obtain  all  our  Ugfata  fkee  fhnn  that 
flickering  and  nnsteadlnesa  which  Is  so  com- 
mon with  gas,  as  well  as  with  bad  candles; 
and  this  I  have  long  thought  an  objection 
to  gas-burners;  but  the  beautiftiUy  steady 
light  obtained  by  the  use  of  Judkins* 


regulator,  when  combined  with  Dean  aaft 
Dray's  **sun**  gas-bunier,  supersedes  an 
necessity  for  any  other  precaution  in  fhia 
reaped  The  ordinary  flah-tail  homer  la  as 
steady  aa  any  ordlnaiy  candle,  hot  not 
equal  to  wax  or  aperm.  In  point  at 
comfort,  when  gaa  eannot  be  obtalnaiV 
the  moderateur  lamp  aflbrds  every  raqaU 
Bite,  but  ita  expense  win  at  all  tlmea  be  a 
aeriotts  ob^tctioa  In  many  flunlllea,  and  with 
them  the  composite  candles  will  form  a  veiy 
effldont  sobstituta.  Price's  make  are  the 
best  of  theae;  and  their  composite  Na  4,  at 
the  lower  price,  is  really  a  very  effldent 
and  irieaaant  candle,  and,  aa  the  table 
will  ahow,  conalderably  cheikper.  Palmer^ 
metallic  wicks,  which  for  wome  years  were 
all  the  foahlon,  are  now  rapidly  going  out 
of  use,  partly  ftom  the  imperfoct  light 
given,  and  partly  Aom  thdr  high  price; 
aa  compared  with  their  illnmlnating  power. 
Moulda  and  dlpa  of  coomion  tallow  still 
maintain  their  place  as  a  means  of  lighting 
at  a  low  price ;  but  their  disagreeable  smell, 
and  the  oonatant  necessity  for  snufllng 
them,  interfere  with  their  use  by  those 
who  can  aflbrd  to  pay  for  composites  or 
colxa  OIL  Camphine  is  intermediate  in 
price,  but  Is  so  uncertain  in  its  composition, 
that  I  can  scarcely  recommend  ita  adoption 
by  any  one  who  cares  for  his  comfort  or  ior 
the  doanlincss  of  his  person  and  AimUoreL 
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San.  L-^sRKAi  BBKAxn  an  Puss 
Watkb. 

SM.  Tbb  Bdxtlt  or  Watkr  to  the  houe, 
to  one  of  the  moet  important  points  of  con- 
ridantlon  which  present  themselTes  to 
the  builder.  aWlthont  a  profVislon  of  this 
mwpintlat  element,  deanliness,  both  per- 
sonal and  domestic,  is  unattainable;  and 
la  case  of  fire,  Its  suppression  can  scarcely 
be  reckoned  on.  In  spite  of  those  terrific 
lire  anniliilatora  which,  Indeedi  sometimes 
Increase  the  mischief  th^  were  brought 
to  remove,  u  in  the  recent  experiments 
at  Dnny  Lane  Theatre.  The  first  tiling, 
tbereft>re,  to  be  considered,  is  to  secure  an 
atttnidsiit,  and,  tn  flurt,  an  unlimited  supply 
at  aU  seasons;  and  the  second,  to  take  care 
that  the  quality  is  good,  and  if  possible, 
that  there  shall  be  a  variety  suited  to  every 
purpose,  whidi  can  seldom  be  attained  in 
perftction  without  the  sepante  use  of 
spring  and  rein-water. 

296.  PvKB  Watbx  is  composed  of  two 
0uea,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  as  may  be 
demonstrated  by  bnmlng  them  together 
In  a  dOMd  vessel,  the  product  being  an 
amount  of  water  exactly  equal  in  weight 
to  the  gases  previously  existing.  It  may 
idaoi,  by  the  i^vanic  battery,  be  resolved 
into  Its  gaseous  elements;  and  in  all  gases 
tt  is  composed  of  the  same  definite  pro- 
portions of  them,  viz.— oxygen,  by  weight, 
elsfat  parts ;  hydrogen,  one ;— or  by  volume, 
oixyfen  one.  hydrogen  two.  Water  is  cou- 
Terted  resdlly  Into  vapour,  called  steam, 
which  process,  under  ordinary  drcum- 
atanoa,  Is  called  drying.  By  Increased  heat 
the  steam  Is  raised  in  temperature  to  ahigh 
degree^  and  will  bunt  ai^  known  material 


used  to  confine  it  if  the  heat  Is  soffldenL 
By  diminishing  or  abstracting  beat,  com- 
monly called  cooling,  the  steam  beoomea 
sgabi  pure  water;  and  by  going  on  still 
fhrther,  ice,  in  which  last  process  h  also 
expands  considerably.  It  boils  at  2U 
and  flreezes  at  88  degrees  Fahrenheit  It  is 
a  very  slow  conductor  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity, and  is  almost  Incompressible. 

SML  Watsb  has  a  great  tendency  to  absorb 
gases,  and  hence  its  presence  in  dsterns  la 
fteqnently  a  means  ofwardlngoir  the  dele- 
terious efltets  of  cesspools,  Ac.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  a  pan  of  water  win  remove 
the  smell  of  paint  and  that  it  is  able  to  oon> 
tain  so  large  a  proportion  of  carbonlo-add 
gas  tn  some  casee,  or  of  simple  atmospheric 
air  in  others,  cauaing  the  water  to  taste 
**ftesh"  or  '* brisk"  to  the  palate.  One 
hnndred  cubic  inches  of  recently-boiled 
water,  at  the  mean  temperature  and  prea- 
sure,  absorb  of 


Cubic  inches. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen     ...    100 

Carbonic  acid  ... 

...    100 

Nitrons  oxyde ... 

...    100 

defiant  gas      «. 

...        ...      IS'ff 

Oxygen  ...       u. 

...              n.              O  1 

Carbonic  oxide 

M.                .M               1  'M 

KItrogen          .m 

..        1-06 

Hydrogen 

......        156 

Atmo^herlc  air 

AU  these  gases  are  easily  and  entirely 
expelled  by  boiling  the  water,  which 
accounts  /br  Its  vapid  taste  when  drunk  as 
soon  as  cooled. 

S07.  Watkr  Is  a  solvent  of  moet  sab- 
stances  in  nature.  In  some  proportion  or 
other.  It  has  a  strong  affinity  Jbr  the  acldii 
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the  more  powerful]  of  which  can  acaroGly  be 
obtained  perftctly  free  from  its  mlxtnra. 
It  also  has  a  strong  attractton  for  the  llxed 
allcaUes  and  alkaline  oartlis,  and  enters  into 
the  composition  of  all  the  compound  salts, 
«ven  In  the  case  ol  those  which  are  insoluble 
In  it  It  exerts  a  chemical  action  on  most 
of  the  nwtals,  some  at  the  temperatnra  of 
our  air,  as  iron,  potassium,  &c.,  and  others 
only  at  a  higher  degree.  ^?om  these  causes 
It  seldom  exists  in  nature  without  holding 
Bome  foreign  substances  in  solution,  many 
of  which  an  perfectly  innocuous,  and, 
Indeed,  adrantageous  to  lifo,  whilst  others 
ore  hls^y  tqjurious^ 

n&  TRBSPKcmcOBAvnT  of  other  bodies 
Is  denoted  by  their  dlflTerence  ttoia  the 
weight  of  water ;  and  this  being  the  most 
ooiumon  fluid  in  nature,  and  its  weislit 
being  also  readily  calculated,  because  a 
cubic  foot  of  it  weighs  nearly  1000  ounces 
aToirdupoisc,  it  Is  selected  as  the  standard 
for  comparison.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  at 
60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  wltii  the  baro- 
meter at  ao  inches,  weighs  908JI17  ounces 
•TDldupoise;  hence,  U  we  Imow  the  spodflc 
gravity  of  any  body  we  hare  veiy  nearly 
Its  weight  in  omces  aroirdnp^se^  which  Is 
a  great  convenienoe  to  the  calculator. 

Sbcxl  2.— Impcbitibs  or  Watkb. 

SW.  Tns  Iicpuwrnss  of  Watkb  are  partly 
<Norvafiae,  and  partly  orffctmk;  the  latter, 
again,  being  resolTad  into  the  dead  and  the 

BOO.  Trb  Ikoboamc  InTOBiTUM  BTS  either 
Ba4>eiided  by  water  In  motion,  ftom  which 
they  are  deposited  when  at  rest,  or  else 
th^  an  In  solution.  In  either  case  they 
an  alkaline,  earthy,  or  metalUe.  Those  in 
suspension  an  chiefly  of  a  dayvy  or  sandy 
nature;  and  although  they  Intsffore  with 
the  appearance  of  the  water,  yet  th«iy  are. 
In  reality,  yeiy  slightly  ii^urious  in  their 
•fltets  on  the  animal  economy.  The  sub- 
stances in  solution  are  those  earths,  alkalies, 
Ac.,  which  are  dissolved  in  river  and  well 
water,  together  with  the  salts  of  lead  and 
Iron,  which  the  water  receives  fh>m  the 
vessels  In  wtiich  it  is  contained.  The  first 
of  these  win  be  found  to  vary  considerably, 
in  the  quantity  found,  in  well  and  river 
water,  and  to  be  almost  entirely  absent  in 
rain  water.  Lead  In  solution  is  caused  by 
the  action  of  water  on  the  pipes  and  dsteras 
containing  it  Mr.  Hassall,  who  has  done 
so  much  in  other  departments  of  the  supply 
of  food,  has  recently  made  a  series  of  experi- 
ments oo  this  sttb|)ect,  and  the  results  to 
which  he  arrives  aro  as  follows '.-> 

1st— That  lead  in  contact  with  water  is 
oxicHsad  in  at  least  two,  if  uot  three  ways: 
through  the  oxygen  of  the  air;  through 
the  dacwppoaltiott  of  oertahi  sabstauoes 


present  in  water  which  contain  a  lai^ 
quantity  of  oxygen,  as  the  nitrates ;  and 
probid>ly,  in  some  iaetaoeea,  by  the  deooiB> 
position  of  water  ltscl£ 

Snd.— That  the  oxide  formed  in  these 
cases  is  the  bydrated  oxide,  a  compound 
spsringly  soluble  only  la  water,  but  which 
readily  enters  into  o(»nblnatk)n  with  aqy 
flnee  add  present  <  the  ordinaiy  add  ooa- 
tained  In  water  being  the  cacbonic,  with 
which  the  oxide  will  form  either  a  solnblo 
or  Insoluble  salt,  according  to  the  amount 
of  add  existing  in  the  water. 

8nL— That  as  pun  dlstlUed  water,  fkeed  aa 
Ar  as  practicable  flrom  oxygen,  and  endoeed 
In  a  sealed  vessel,  acts  quickly  and  ener- 
getically on  lead,  the  action  depending  most 
probably  upon  the  decomposition  of  the 
water ;  rain,  snow,  or  other  water  tne  (torn 
gaseous  or  saline  impregnation,  and  thus 
doaely  resembling  distilled  water,  acts  in  a 
similar  manner.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  compound  formed  is  Ute 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  but  little 
soluble. 

4th.~.That  in  distilled  water  also  budaded 
in  a  sealed  vessel,  fkom  which  the  oxygen 
has  been  expelled  by  boiling,  catbomc  add 
being  subsequently  passed  into  it,  a  soluble 
carbonate  of  lead  is  readily  formod,  the 
salt  in  question  being  generated  still  more 
quickly  and  ahundaatiy  whoa  oxygen  as 
well  as  carbonio  add  is  freely  added  to  the 
water. 

6th,— That  while  dried  carbonate  of  soda 
does  Bot  act  injuriously  on  lead,  cluyatal- 
Uzed  carbonate  ot  potash,  the  carbonates  of 
magnesia  and  lime,  and  the  alkaline  or 
neutral  Ucarbonates  of  Uio  same,  exert  a 
marked  solvent  actioa 

etb.— That  solutions  of  the  caustic  alka- 
lies, soda  and  lime,  act  in  a  most  energetic 
and  destructive  manner  on  lead. 

7th.— That  while  chloridb  of  caldum 
exerts  llttie  or  no  cfliect,  chlorine  and 
chloride  of  sodium  act  very  decidedly. 

8th.— That  certain  salta,  as  sulphate  of 
potash,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  some  others, 
prindpally  sulphates  and  pboispbatca,  appear 
to  exert  a  protective  influence  on  lead,  aa 
is  shown  by  the  slight  oxidation  of  the 
metal,  which  takes  place  when  these  salts 
are  dissolved  in  distilled  water. 

From  Uiese  ikcts  Dr.  Hassall  also  comes 
to  the  condttsion,  that  rain  water  caiuiot 
with  perfoct  safoty  be  stored  In  lead  dstcms, 
but  that  the  salt  formed  is  only  sparingly 
soluble,  especially  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  He  also  considers  that  water  impreg- 
nated with  free  cartwnlc  or  any  other  add, 
as  indicated  by  exhibiting  an  a^d  re-action, 
cannot  be  stored  or  conveyed  in  lead  witit- 
oDt  great  risk.  Water  also  contaiuing  any 
of  tbs  foUowSn^'  Mlts,  be  thinks  unsufe 
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lad 


■toted  iB  lead,  vto— oulxMiate  of 
«r  lime*  or  any  of  die 
■IkaHaeor  eertlij  btaertioiMlee  or  ottntM, 
wben  in  conelderaMe  qoeatity. 

^bm  Oalvamc  .Acnoir  le  alio  goiair  on 
to  a  oonaUenUe  extent  In  lead,  and  partl- 
«Uail7  on  tlie  twttom  of  ototom,  wbich 
«i»  alwaya  coiroded  nindi  bdbin  the  ildM, 
«id  alee  on  tha  aolderad  Jointa,  where  two 
to  prodnea  the  ^atra^c 


tha  nuiat  potent  eanae  of  all  nnder  ordi- 
naf7  dRunutancea,  beeanae  of  Us  permtt- 
ting  the  ftne  aoeeoa  of  ezyfoi  oontalnad 
In  It,  and  tbna  Inereaalng  the  amoont  of 
oadda.  Heaee,  the  intannltttng  aopply 
which  admlta  air  into  the  plpea  ia  mneh 
Bujiin  Ifljnrtona  than  that  at  hlth  pnaaare 
with  a  oanthinona  atream. 

On  tte  whole,  Dr.  Haaaall  oomaa  to  the 
ftUowtng  eondaakm.  which  ahonld  be  ear»- 
taSij  attanrterl  to  hr  aO  ttioee  eontemplating 
tha  fixing  of  any  lead  in  the  water-aapply 
of  their  honaea  :-> 

^That  while  Twy  aoft  water  canDOt  bo 
ftevadibr  a  leagttiened  period,  with  impn- 
nUy,  In  leaden  reaaela,  the  danger  of  the 
I  of  hard  water,  nnder  the  aame  dp- 
ia  in  moat  caaes  modi  greater. 
Tfate  danger,  howerer,  la  to  be  eatimated 
nal£her  by  the  qnaHtlaa  of  bardnen  nor 
■ifliifaa,  iMit  altogether  dependa  upon  tlie 
dwnilcal  oonatttotion  of  eadi  diflRBrent  kind 
nf  water:  thna,  if  it  be  ever  ao  aoft,  and 
eoartafn  ftoe  eartienio  add,  Ita  action  on 
lead  wlU  be  great;  wberenalf  It  be  hard, 
Drom  tha  preeenoe  of  aolphatea  and  phoe- 
plMtee  prtadpaHy,  and  oontaia  hot  Ibw 
Meaibonatee,  Ac  little  or  no  oolntlon  of 
tlw  lead  wlU  reaulf'-^age  fli. 

Off  btoiii,  water  acta  atUl  more  energell- 
eany  than  on  lead;  bat  as  Its  salts,  in  small 
4aantltlea,  are  actually  tonic  and  whole- 
aoBM,  it  la  of  little  oonseqnaneo  to  con  skier 
the  predaa  qnantl^  to  be  met  with.  In 
london,  within  the  laat  Ibw  mantha,  gnat 
munbers  of  new  plpea  have  been  pat  down, 
and  aa  a  eonaeqaaBce  the  water  haa  lieen 
•0  ftan  of  iron  in  eolation,  aa  to  torn  aome 
of  the  vegetable  faiftBlona  Mack.  This  haa 
given  rlae  to  very  dtsagrseable  anspidonB 
of  mtatakes  In  the  ceae  of  medldnea  mode 
«p  by  dlflbrent  dmggista,  aome  of  whom 
vaed  water  paasing  thnmgh  old  pipes, 
wliiia  others  were  aappiled  thnmgh  new 
«Dea,  and  henoe  the  water  vaiying  In  its 
paoportion  of  Iran  piodnoed  no  eflbct  In  the 
one  easa,  and  a  Tesy  eondderable  one  In 
the  other.  In  tha  eonrae  of  three  naoatha, 
hewerer,  ail  tMa  haa  dlaappeared,  and  tha 
water  now  aappUed  by  the  Lambeth  and 
YaaxhaH  OoonpiMilea  fhum  Tbamea  Dltton, 
linot  on^  ftaa  flan  ilea,  b«i  la  heaatUkdiy 


dear  and  freah,  and,  aa  a nHtUed,  peribotbr 
fit  ftnr  drbiking  without  ftirtber  poiiljb* 
cation. 

0OL  The  Obouso  Imwimimb  eonaM  of 
dead  animal  and  vegetable  anbataaoaa,  such 
aa  deoaylng  leavee,  wateivplanta,  and  alao 
dead  animals,  large  and  email,  which  give  off 
carbanle  add,  oaTboratted,  phoaphnretted, 
and  aalphnretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  and 
nitric  add ;  alao,  of  living  animal  and  vega- 
table  productions,  aa  flah,  worma,  larvat  of 
insects,  and  aniroalcoles,  as  woU  as  the 
algsD,  or  fre^-water  planta  These  are  all 
rapidly  developed  under  certain  clrcam« 
stanoes  paenllar  to  eadi;  some  behig  the 
denlaena  of  atagnant  ponda,  whilst  othem 
ara  peculiar  to  running  wateriL  DeepweUa, 
without  tha  admlxtuie  of  drainage  water, 
are  free  from  aU  theae  aooroea  of  Impurity; 
and  next  to  them  cornea  the  water  of  quicMy 
running  atreama.  Ponda,  reservolia,  and 
datems  an  all  prone  to  their  devetopment, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  inflnequem^  of  the 
ehenge  in  the  water  they  contain.  Theae 
living  ofganlc  Imparities  cannot  be  oon- 
aidered  aa  making  the  water  more  impura 
than  befcro,  but  ralber  aa  Indioea  of  an 
amount  of  impurity  luqulring  thdr  preeenoe 
aa  natunal  acavengen  to  get  rid  of  It,  which 
office  they  effect  by  abeortdng  Into  their 
aystema  and  aaaimltathig  to  thoir  Uving 
aubatanoe  the  deoompoaing  mattera  which 
would  otherwlae  apeedily  be  converted  Into 
those  Injurious  gaaea  which  are  enumerated 
abovok 

Sect.  &— Tsara  ro»  Ivpvwtiem. 

80S.  Tin  Tnn,  or  modea  of  detecting 
the  various  anbatancea  \n  aolutlon,  are  aa 
Ibllowa :~ 

For  the  Dibootist  of  SiTirHAn  or  Cxn- 
BOVATB  or  haa  or  MAOirEaiA,  add  a  fbw 
dropa  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  barj'tea, 
when  the  fluid  will  become  tivMd,  which 
turbidity,  again,  win  lie  removed  by  the 
addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  pure  nitric  add. 

For  the  MonuTEa,  add  a  aolutlon  of 
nitrate  of  allver  to  the  previously  tested 
solution,  wlileh  gives  a  Uniah  predpltate. 

The  fluLPUATiB  or  Casboiuisb  are  alao 
Indicated  by  the  tnrtrid  appearance  on  the 
addition  of  a  aolutlon  of  acetate  of  lead, 
wliioh  haa  little  or  no  eflbct  upon  tha 
mnriatea  of  lime,  Ac 

BcinuTK  OP  Lna  Is  also  deteoted  by 
what  Is  called  0u  toapiut,  which  ia  applletl 
by  mcana  of  a  aolutlon  of  aoap  in  alcdioi; 
when  the  aalphate  exiats  In  an  undue 
degree,  eanaing  the  water  to  be  hard,  tt 
throws  down  a  cnrdy  predpltate,  which 
ia  In  propertlen  to  the  qnantity  of  lima. 

MAOamA  la  fatdicated  when  a  milUneai 
la  the  conaeqaenoe  of  adding  a  adnUon 
of  phosphate  of  aoda  to  water  whlob  haa 
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prBTioiMly  bean  troated  with  cartwnate  of 
•mmonU. 

Fbsb  Caxbovio  Aod  ]m  detected  bj  a 
mtlklness  being  prodiioed  hy  the  addition  of 
an  eqoal  proptwtion  of  lime-water,  or  by 
adding  a  small  qoantity  of  the  sapenoetate 
of  lead. 

Tbe  testa  ft>r  the  mora  rare  salts,  Ac., 
are  too  delicate  for  ordinary  use,  and  they 
are  of  little  Interest  to  the  hooseholder 
fbr  domestic  purposes. 


DoMEsno  Uss. 


POB 


809L  For  DoafBsnc  Use,  water  may  be 
oonaldored  nnder  three  fbrms— Ist,  ttutOkd 
or  rata  water;  Snd,  gprhtff  water;  8rd,  rHw 
water;  4tii,  pond  water;  and  Sth,  tea  water. 

804.  DzanixED  or  Raih  Water,  is  either 
perfectly  pore  water,  as  in  the  case  of  that 
prepared  by  the  chemist,  or  else  the  rain 
water  which  has  been  distilled  on  a  grand 
scale  by  n«tare,  and  which  has  been 
raised  Arom  the  earth  in  a  slate  of  Tapoor, 
and  discharged  in  the  ibrm  of  rain.  As 
it  descends  and  approaches  the  eartli.  It 
becomes  more  or  less  contaminated  with 
the  dnst,  smoke,  and  other  emanations 
always  floating  near  her  snrlhce ;  and  when 
collected  ftom  the  rooib  of  houses,  Ac,  It  Is 
also  stin  ftirther  deteriorated  in  purity  by 
the  droppings  of  birda,  the  leaves  and  the 
dnst  lodged  upon  the  sorftce,  or  in  the 
gntters  thitmgfa  which  it  flows.  When, 
however,  rain  water  is  collected  in  dean 
vessels  fh>m  a  pure  surftce.  In  an  open 
situation,  away  ftom  the  smoke  of  fac- 
tories or  towns.  It  Is  almost  as  fltw  from 
mineral  and  vegetable  oontamlnatlon  as 
the  purest  distilled  water,  but  It  always 
holds  more  or  less  ammonia  in  solution 
as  well  as  of  carbonic  add,  and  a  trace 
of  lime  and  soda.  The  quantity  of  rain 
lUUng  in  England  is,  on  the  average, 
about  25  Inches  per  annum,  which  gives 
rather  more  than  two  cubical  fbet  fbr  each 
square  foot  of  surihce  employed  In  collecting 
it  Hence,  an  enormous  amount  of  thfe 
water  may  be  obtained  ftom  the  roof  of  one 
house  during  the  year,  and  of  the  best 
quality  fbr  the  purposes  of  washing,  both 
personal  and  domestic.  In  estimating  the 
collecting  ibrce  of  rooA,  the  level  area  only 
must  be  calculated  at  the  above  rate,  and 
not  tbe  surface  of  the  roof,  which  is  often 
half  as  much  again.  Henoe,  the  simple 
plan  is  to  take  the  area  of  the  gronnd-plan, 
and  double  the  number  of  fbet  contained  In 
It,  which  will  be  the  amount  In  cubical  fbet 
of  water  that,  on  the  a/oerage^  may  be  col- 
lected in  each  year.  Xow,  as  each  cubical 
ftmt  contains  $\  gallons,  it  fbUows  that  fbr 
each  square  of  ground-plan  90O  cubical  feet 
41^  water  may  be  ezpectiBd  to  he  ooOected  hi 


the  year,  representing  ISSO  galloiis.  Aafl 
on  this  cslcnlatlon  the  reservoir  should  ba 
oonstmcted,  reckoning  that  we  often  hav« 
six  months'  droni^t,  which  will  necessitate 
a  mMmum  stxe,  whilst  the  area  with  its 
resulting  water  will  give  the  nuurimian. 

801  Tbb  Apparatct  fbr  collecting  this 
rain  water  conslBts  of  gntters  and  spont- 
Ing  ending  In  perpendicular  pipes,  whldi 
are  described  under  the  head  of  plumbing, 
at  page  63.  But  more  than  these  are 
required  fbr  storing  rain  water,  and  this  la 
effected  either  by  barrels  or  dstems  abovb 
ground,  or,  what  Is  better,  by  undergroond 
tanks  of  brickwork  lined  with  cement  Tb» 
slse  of  these  may  be  increased  to  any  extent, 
and  the  only  question  arises  as  to  the  power 
of  collecting  It  and  the  demand  fbr  it  when 
stored.  The  prudent  plan  In  most  houses 
is  to  calculate  the  annual  fUl  of  rain  on  the 
estimate  given  in  the  last  paragraph,  and 
then  to  provide  fbr  storing  up  nearly  one- 
half  of  that  quantity.  Thus,  supposing  the 
house  snd  buUdlngs  fh»n  which  the  rain  is 
collected  to  stand  on  an  area  of  IMO  square 
fbot  (10  squares),  Oils  will  give  80OO  cubic 
fleet  of  water,  or  more  than  18,000  gallon^ 
of  wliich  it  Is  prudent  to  store,  we  win 
say,  between  6000  and  TOOO  gallons,  or  1000 
cubic  feet,  which  will  require  a  cistern 
measuring  ten  flMSt  in  every  direction. 
This  is  perhaps  more  than  is  often  done, 
except  in  those  country  districts  where 
there  is  no  other  means  of  supplying  water, 
having  neither  wells  nor  rivers,  or,  at  an 
events,  a  very  scanty  amount  ttova.  them. 
But  where  the  expense  Is  no  ohfect,  sndi  a 
dstem  Is  a  great  advantage,  inasmndi  as 
It  will  give  nearly  M  gallons  a-day  through*, 
out  the  year,  which  is  a  quantity  suffideai 
for  the  Internal  supply  of  any  funUy. 
Where,  however,  the  rain  water  Is  only 
required  fbr  the  purpose  of  washing,  leas 
than  a  quarter  of  this  supply  Is  sufBdent, 
and  then  a  dstem  containing  flrom  MO  to 
800  cubic  fbet  will  he  large  enougtk— say 
eight  feet  huig,  Ave  fbet  wide,  and  six  ftet 
deep. 

806.  But  not  only  must  the  rain  water  be 
collected  and  stored.  It  must  also  bo  purified, 
or  It  will  be  unfit  for  use,  except  fbr  certain 
purposes,  such  as  water-doeets,  Ac  This 
Is  efTected  by  means  of  a  filter,  which  acta 
upon  the  water  partly  by  mechanically 
soparating  the  solid  contenh^  and  partly  by 
aflbcting  Its  composition.  Gravd  and  sand, 
or  a  porous  stone,  together  with  some  rab- 
stance  to  prevent  their  too  dose  wedging 
together,  as  the  twigs  of  trees,  have  cQn> 
stltnted  the  best  mechanical  filters :  and 
animal  charcoal  Is,  without  doubt,  tlie  test 
chemical  remedy  against  the  decompost. 
tlon  which  takes  place  In  rain  water.  It 
prodnoes  Itt  good  dfeot  ttam  Its  power  df 
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l^ioflXfxg  the  gai^  wblch  are  given  out 
Then  are  Tarioiu  tnetbods  of  applying 
4ItraUon  to  rain  water;  but  the  best  mode 
tfto  constroct  two  tanks  on  dUferent  levels, 
one  a  comparativelj  small  tank,  which  Is 
best  made  of  slate,  and  placed  above 
the  level  of  the  ground ;  and  the  other 
a  large  store-tank  of  brldk,  lined  with 
cement,  below  the  surfao&  (See  Jig,  46.) 
Above  this  there  Is  a  slate  dstem  (fig.  4S), 
easily  capable  of  being  cleaned  oat*  and 
divided  borlxontally  into  three  water- 
flgbt  compartments,  also  of  slate,  the  top 
one  oommunicating  with  the  bottom  by 
pipes  fixed  at  each  end  outside  the  ds- 
tem, and  secored  by  means  of  Jennings' 
waehen,  and  having  also  a  waste>pipe  hn 
case  of  overflow  flpom  sodden  storma  The 
middle  compartment  has  a  pipe  (o),  which 
liUscliargee  Its  water  into  the  tank,  after  it 
Is  fliterad ;  and  In  its  side  is  a  long  aper- 
ture which  admits  an  oak  tray,  with  a 
MilSioe  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
dstem,  bat  with  a  bottom  of  some  porous 
•Qbetance,  as  fine  perforated  zinc  or  porous 
atone.  The  upper  cover  of  the  lowest 
eoripartmcnt  (b)  has  several  large  boles 
eot  In  it,  so  as  to  remove  nearly  the  whole 
of  Its  sorfiice,  but  to  leave  suffldent  to 
sunNnrt  tho  wooden  tray,  and  yet  to  pre- 
vent aqy  large  escape  ctf  nnflltered  water, 
which  also  is  fhrther  prevented  by  the  sand, 
Ac^  In  the  filter  filling  up  the  space.  The 
4Mk  tray  should  also  have  a  flat  shoulder 
adapted  to  the  side  of  the  dstem,  and 
thus  in  practice  a  very  slight  leakage 
only  oocara.  In  this  tray  layers  of  coarse 
gravel,  charcoal,  and  fine  weU-washed 
aand  are  placed,  the  coarsest  betaig  tho 
lowest,  and  it  Is  then  pushed  into  the 
afealag  tn  the  side  of  the  middle  com- 
pattmont  lying  upon  the  shelf  (b),  and  re- 
Cdvine  the  unfiltsrad  water  from  the  lowest 
compartment  (]>)  through  the  openings  in 
its  top  (B).  The  water  then  passing  upwards 
throng  the  filter  enters  the  oompartment 
ifty,  and  flows  out  through  the  pipe  (c) 
into  the  tank  below.  It  is  prevented  from 
ip«ifwg  with  the  wster  of  the  first  or 
Upbeat  division  (7)t  by  the  water-tight 
twttom  (A),  and  thus  all  the  water  Is 
flionMigbly  filtered  and  purified  by  aseen- 
aton^  except  the  few  drops  which  escape 
"bf  the  sides  of  the  wooden  shelf  containing 
the  filtering  materials,  and  they  may  be 
made  either  to  run  Into  the  waste  drain 
or  clae  collected  In  the  main  tank,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  water  at  the  time,  or 
to  its  probable  scarcity.  A  filter  made 
on  this  plan  has  been  in  operation  more 
than  two  years  without  requiring  to  be 
deaaed  out,  and  doing  ita  work  most 
•flteknt^;  bat  as  diarooal  requires  ooca- 
flansUy  to  ba  iCMfwad,  If  It  Is  to  be  of 


much  servioe,  lt|  of  course,  has  not  exei^ 
deed  much  power  In  this  caae.  The  drawer- 
may  be  so  easily  removed  that  it  can  lia 
taken  out  and  refilled  In  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  by  introducing  the  hand  through 
the  openings  in  the  cover  (b),  the  dirt 
collected  at  the  bottom  may  be  removed, 
and  the  whole  of  the  dstem  thoronyhly 
cleansed.  It  is  a  most  efflelent  apparBtua» 
and  as  cheap  as  possible,  consistent  with 
thoroughly  perlbrmlng  what  It  profeeses  to 
da  ICany  filters  are  mere  apologies,  and 
are  utterly  oaeless;  but  this  wlU  filter  a 
gallon  a  minute  o^  more,  aooordlug  to  slae, 
for  months  together  If  vranted. 

S07.  lUiv  Watsb,  so  treated,  Is  highly 
advantageous  In  every  point  of  view,  being 
useful  and  wholesome  for  cookery,  and 
economical  in  washing,  for  which  purposes 
it  is  very  superior  to  hard  water  derived 
from  wdis  or  rivers. 

906.  Thb  Cost  of  collecting  and  storing 
rain  water  is  maliUy  dependent  upon  the 
dsteras  or  tanks,  whldi  are  the  only  addi- 
tional parts  of  the  apparatus,  iiusmnch  as 
rain-water  gutters  and  pipes  are  necessary 
in  an  cases.  The  cost  of  the  slate  dstem, 
as  described.  Is  about  X4,  to  which  must  be 
added  that  of  the  underground  tank,  which, 
if  mode  to  hold  800  gallons,  will  take  about 
two-thirds  of  a  rod  of  brickwork  oosting, 
we  win  say,  with  the  excavating  and 
cementing,  about  J9;  In  all  JOS,  The 
larger  dstem  will  cost  neariy  double  this 
sum,  and  therefore  will  not  be  available  for 
those  who  cannot  spare  the  money,  nor 
will  It  be  deshrable,  except  In  the  partteular 
cases,  above  alluded  toi 

aod.  WsLL  OB  Hraxxo  Watbb  Is  generally 
Aord;  that  Is  to  say,  it  Is  bnpregnated  with 
numerous  earths  and  saline  substances  In 
solution.  It  Is  derived  flrom  the  rain  water 
percolating  the  various  strata,  on  the  sar- 
Ihoe  of  some  of  which  It  Is  collected  and 
stored  up,  whilst  ttom  others  it  rans  in  the 
shape  of  springs,  which  well  up  IVom  the 
earth,  In  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  a 
head  of  water  above  their  level  In  their 
progress  through  these  strau  they  acquire 
the  salts  which  they  contain ;  but  as  they 
are  removed  from  the  contact  of  light  and 
air,  they  are  not  contaminated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  vegetable  or  animal  bduf^  nor  do 
they  usually  hold  dead  animal  or  vegetable 
substances  in  suspension.  They  are,  la 
foct,  more  pure  than  any  other  water  but 
dear  rain  or  distilled  water,  and  hence 
they  are  hlghly-prlaed  for  drinking,  though 
th€^  are  generally  too  hard  for  washing, 
brewing,  boiling,  Ac  The  degrees  of  hard* 
ness  are  Indicated  by  numbers  from  1  to 
00  degrees,  which  latter  is  an  extreme 
degree  of  Inorganic  imparity. 
I    810.  These  waters  are  foud  at  varloai 
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depdiBilrat  In  loaid  •ibwaoiM  no  bortag 
lfa»  yvt  been  able  to  raacb  ft  toIq  or  poqnd 
of  miter,  atttaougb  eanled  to  an  enormooa 
extent  When  thle  bortng  tape  a  rein  of 
water,  the  head  of  which  la  above  the  level 
of  tho  aorfhee,  the  water  nuheavp  through 
the  tabe  made  bj  the  borlag  iaatnunent, 
and  flowa  aomettanea  to  a  oooatderable 
lMl«lit  above  It  Weila  proeimd  In  this 
way  are  called  Artealan,  and  aometlmea  a 
v«rj  large  anpply  la  ttana  obtained,  bat  the 
expenae  la  ao  gnat  aa  to  ftarbld  tbata*  ad(^ 
tlon  for  private  hooaea. 

aiL  Tho  raodea  of  well-diggtaig  and  the 
exponaea  are  indicated  at  page  98.  When 
the  well  l8  made  It  leqnlrea  a  pnmp  to  be 
fixed,  which  ahonld  be  of  Iron  or  wood; 
bnt  the  natare  of  ita  oonatmetlon  will  In 
great  meaavre  depend  upon  the  dq;ith  of 
tbewdl;  Ibr  which  aee page <L 

SIS.  RiVEB  Watex  is  the  main  aource  of 
anpplj  to  London  and  aome  of  oar  large 
towna.  UatU  lately  the  Imparltlea  fai  the 
water  fhnn  thla  eonroe  woe  dreadftiUy 
great  and  the  dlaeaaea  to  which  they  gave 
riae  were  aneh  aa  to  swell  the  bUla  of  mor- 
tality In  a  Mghtftil  manner.  At  preeent 
the  water  eompanlea  an  gradnally  Intro- 
during  a  mora  peiftet  syaten,  whidi  most 
6e  completed  daring  the  preaent  year, 
UM.  ^  the  Act  of  PaiUament  they  are 
dbllgod  toti^e  their  water  ftomtbe  Thamea 
abofe  Thamea  Dltton,  and  te  filter  It  and 
stera  U  In  covered  reservoha.  All  the 
eompanlM  hacve  not  yet  oompleted  their 
works,  bat  In  those  which  have,  the  water 
ts  delightftilly  sweet,  bright,  and  tm  ttom 
Imporitlea;-  and  though  the  ratea  are 
taomaaed  they  appear  m  be  only  raised 
In  proportion  to  the  outlay,  whldi  has  been 


n».  At  preaent  the  aapply  flm  the  Lon- 
don water  eompanlea  la  Intennlttlng,  and 
aft  a  preaaore  wUch  vaitosagood  deal,  but 
seldom  rsachea  above  the  first  stoiy.  In 
many  of  car  provincial  dtlea,  however,  it 
Is  now  contteuoos,  and  reaches  the  tops  of 
the  moat  lofty  bouses.  In  these,  datema 
are  quHe  nnnecessaiyf  and  the  whole  house 
may  be  supplied  with  water  by  pipes  laid 
eo,  though  In  case  of  bursting  tho  eflbcte 
ars  very  disagreeable.  When  the  supply  Is 
only  at  aliort  intervals,  a  dstem  is  abso- 
lutely noceewaTy,  which  may  be  either  of 
lead  or  slate,  according  to  the  porpoae  ftnr 
wWcii  It  is  Intended.  In  those  ibr  water- 
eloaete,  or  bath  dacema,  lead  la  all  that  can 
be  deshed;  while  Ibr  drinUng  or  cooking, 
date  la  very  much  to  be  prefinred,  ft>r  the 
naaons  given  at  page  laa 

S14  Poxn  Watsb  vartee  greatly,  both  In 
the  nature  and  extent  oflta  organic  aa  wen 
as  Inorganic  imparities,  tlometlmes  ptmds 
«•  aimoot  wlMlly  dependent  npon  the 


surfhofr-water  of  adjoining  fields,  wlthoof 
any  filtration  through  gravd  or  othe^ 
matorlaL  In  aucii  ponds  the  vegetable  Inw 
pnrttlea  are  very  gnuit,  as  well  as,  in  many 
caMS,  the  collections  of  animal  matter, 
owing  to  their  being  used  as  convenient 
spots  for  concealing  dead  dogs  and  eats, 
rets,  Ac  In  other  instances  ponds  are  fed 
by  small  rtvuleta,  which  sometimes  flow 
from  the  sMos  of  hIDs,  where  they  break  out 
fhMn  the  points  at  which  a  porons  stratum 
crops  out  above  an  Impervious  one.  Here 
there  is  often  a  large  amount  of  mineral 
matter  In  solution  or  suspension ;  and,  con* 
sequently,  pond  water  is  sometimes  bard, 
though  on  the  average  less  so  ttian  river 
water  Evapomtlon  also  goes  on  to  a  great 
extent  tn  large  ponds,  and  this  adds  greatly 
to  the  per  centage  of  the  Impurities  of  all 
klnda,  since  the  water  removed  is  entirely 
flnee  ftmn  them,  whUat  that  left  becomea 
lAcreased  In  strength. 

315.  8ea  Watsr  oontiisto  of  the  foDowlng 
salts  mixed  with  water— via.,  lime,  mag>- 
neste,  and  soda,  and  also  sulphurio  and 
muriatic  adds,  with  small  quantities  of 
iodine  and  bromine.  The  proportion  of 
saltH  being  1  In  90,  or  thereabouts.  Oonso- 
qnently,  sea  water  is  veiy  hard  and  very 
unfit  for  domestic  pwpoeeiL  Bydistillatfoa 
a  tolendily  para  water  may  be  obtained, 
but  atiU  containing  some  little  quantity  of 
muriatic  add,  which  la  highly  volat&eu 

Sift.  For  external  use  In  bathlnft  ft  la, 
however,  highly  benefidal,  behig  exceed- 
ingly bracing,  In  oonsequenoe  of  the  safti 
which  It  contalna,  and  also  alterative,  fhna 
the  Iodine  and  bromine  which  enter  hutoi 
Ite  eoinipoBltlon. 

Sbci.  s^^DtrnaatmoK  An>  TwrKAmoau 

sir.  Thx  MofDB  or  DnrxmunoK  of  water 
through  the  house  Is  deeeribed  under  tha 
head  of  plumbing,  at  page  60;  and  the  heat> 
Ing  of  H  ft>r  domeatlo  parpoaca,  aa  wtfl  aa 
batha,  at  page  SB. 

SlSb  Tax  PuxmcATioiir  or  Raix  Watxb 
has  been  treated  of  at  Icnuth  at  pages  149^1 ; 
but  it  is  necessary  alao  to  enter  opon  g 
oonalderatlon  of  the  best  mode  of  treating 
water  when  it  Is  delivered  for  the  uae  of 
the  house  by  a  water  company  In  an' 
impure  stete.  Thanks  to  the  efforu  of 
the  sanitary  reformen,  this  is  now  seldoni 
the  oaae;  bat  stUl  It  does  occasionally 
occur,  and  impure  water  flrom  brooka  It 
also  sometimes  the  only  supply  whkih  cad 
be  obteined  In  rural  districts.  In  soch  a 
case  it  la  not  areJl  to  filter  the  water  on  tha 
Inge  aoale,  and  then  to  storo  It  op  aS 
advlaed  for  rain  water;  but  It  ihould  be 
filtered  as  Ihat  as  it  is  wonted,  a  gallon  or 
two  being  the  most  that  should  be  reserved 
ready  Ibraie^  In  this,  aa  Inltoe  eas^oriaM 
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ir«l6r,  flltfitkn  Sgr  «MeBsioa  U  tiM  bMt 

node,  bccMM  It  Iwtm  th*  groM  IroparHlM 

M  tiM  tiouoRi  or  tbo  ivtervoir,  wUtot  tbo 

water  yeretrtttea  niiworai  ttaroagii  a  ooa»- 

yaratl^raly  deaa  atnitua  of  flltertnir  mattar, 

which  may  bo  ao  moch  the  more  aethnely 

Mcftd,  aa  It  la  DOC  dogfcd  wltb  the  mod 

and  OTfanlo  matter  of  the  water.    The 

ardlDafy  elaCem  la  of  atoneware,  divided 

tato  three  compertmenta,  the  middle  ooa 

fceliw  ocenpled  by  a  porona  atone,  or  19 

•and  and  charcoal.    There  la  oaaal^  a 

bole  hi  the  npper  apertaie,  that  la  fllled 

fef  a  iponge,  which  ahoeld  be  occaaloiially 

fonoved  with  the  worst  pert  of  the  feralga 

metter  remaining  hi  Ma  maahea.  Anezooed- 

taigl/  neelW  tUtar  la  made  hj  boUowlnf  ont 

a  pleee  of  poroqa  atone  Into  the  ahape  of 

a  jar,  and  then  plaeing  thia  within  a  larger 

Teaael  containing  the  Impure  water;  the 

atone  permita  the  dear  floid  to  peaa  into 

tta  eavltjr,  tnsm  which  it  la  drawn  off  bj 

a  pipe  and  ooA  paaalng  throagh  the  walla 

er  both  veaerta.     Thia  plan  b  aometfanea 

adi^lad  to  mterlng  on  the  laxge  aeale.  by 

iiM  reaaliig  the  number  of  flltering-atonoa 

and  cefcrlng  them  in  ao  aa  to  make  them 

water-tight,  except  throni^  thetar  poree; 

then  fixing  a  tabe  to  them  and  ilnMng 

them  In  the  fanpnre  water  thej  at  oooe 

liter  It,  aad  allow  it  to  eacape  through 


their  aerend  plpea.  Bnt»  although  flltn* 
tlon  remoTca  aonw  of  the  wont  Impnrttlea 
of  water.  It  doea  not  remore  ail,  and  tboae 
hi  a  state  of  perfbot  aolntion  are  leA 
unailbctod  by  It  It  ia  tterelbra,  at  beat* 
a  poor  remedy  Ibr  dedactlTe  water. 

sia  YfMsaa.  vatij  be  cDiiveyed  from  one 
situation  to  another  by  plpea  either  of  toon, 
wood,  gutta  peieha,  or  earthenware,  pteoed 
at  an  InoUmttlon,  however  alight,  ao  aa  to 
allow  It  to  And  Ita  level  by  the  Ibroe  «f 
gxmTlty.  Lead  iaobfoctlOQable,  aa  shown  at 
paiugrapbgoa  and  ehoold  never  be  na«d 
when  water  la  wanted  for  drinking  or  oooh- 
ing.  When  river  water  la  required  to  be 
ralaed  to  the  booae,  it  may  be  done  by 
meana  of  its  own  power,  if  there  la  the 
slightest  fldl  wlthfai  rsech.  By  meaiM  of 
thia  agent  a  water-wheel  to  difven  whlob 
worka  a  pomp,  and  thna  Ibroee  the  water 
up  to  the  higher  leveL  In  this  way,  where 
there  to  plenty  oTwater,  there  to  never  any 
dilBculty  tai  meeting  the  demaiida  of  a  1 
at  any  moderate  dtotanoe,  but  In  eveiy  ( 
a  great  part  of  the  water  to  expended  1ft 
tnniingthe  whed ;  and  it  cannot  theieferay 
nearly  all,  be  ftaced  up  to  supply  the  honae. 
Ttie  most  economical  mode  ofeflbetlng  tide 
otajleot,  where  there  to  only  a  small  strsam 
of  water,  to  by  meana  of  what  to  called  au 
hydraallo  ram. 


CHAP.  vnL 
PRESERVATION  FEOK  PIRK. 


tacz.  ]<->Px«aTAnoir  nto« 
FiBxa, 

$m,  BnOdbiga  of  an  kbida  are  Hable  to 
fire  Ikom  two  cauaes— 1st,  flrem  internal 
aeasces;  and  tnd,  fhim  their  proximity  to 
nrtghlwortag  bn1]dlnga>  which  may  conduct 
it  to  theoL  Each  of  thoae  sources  of  fire, 
must  be  aepaimtc|y  guarded 
Kceptlng  hi  flre-mmtf  buUtUnga, 
which  defy  them  both. 

J8L  In  order  fhlly  to  guard  against  Are 
from  within,  that  to  to  aay,  to  make  bulld- 
iaga  flre-prooi;  a  great  expoise  muat  be 
inenraed,  Inaamuch  aa  they  must  be  con- 
stneted  almost  whoQy  of  Iron,  stone,  or 
Mdk.  and  limei  Under  certain  drciun- 
thla  to  no  doubt  desirable,  aa,  Ibr 
vrhen  large  numbers  are  collected 
togeCtaer  in  honaes  of  many  stories,  such  as 
the  Pailaiaa  aad  |BdlDbucgh  bousea,  or  the 


modem  model  lodgbig-housesL  Here  the 
(tonger  of  Are  to  so  great,  and  when  it  does 
occur,  the  destmotk>n  of  life  is  so  awftd, 
that  nothhig  short  of  flr»*pToof  materiato 
can  be  considered  snflleient  to  meet  the 
risk.  Two  methods  are  now  adopted  ibr. 
this  purpose,  the  ordinary  Parlalan  plan, 
andtbatof  Memn.  Fox  aad  Barrett  The 
French  pton  to  not  sooomplete  a  protection 
as  the  English  one  above  alluded  to,  but 
for  all  ordlnaiy  purposes  it  is  flre-prooC  It 
oonstots  of  the  usual  naked  floor,  which 
should  not  be  boarded  as  wltb  us,  but  they 
proceed  as  follows;  strong  batten  toths  are 
nailed  up  to  the  under  sides  ofthe  Jolsta,  at 
the  plaster  laths  are  with  us,  but  they  are 
much  thicker  and  stronger  than  oursi  and 
are  ptocod  so  flir  apart,  that  not  more  than 
one>haIf  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  them. 
They  must  be  firmly  nailed,  after  which  a- 
ptotfttrm  of  roogh  boards  to  strutted  op 
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fltnu  be.ow,  about  an  luch  benaath  tb« 
lath.  This  belnff  done,  moitar,  oonalatiug 
partly  of  plaster  of  Parli,  is  poored  In  ftom 
above  thruugti  the  laths,  and  fills  up  the 
QMOo  between  them  and  the  platform,  as 
well  as  an  inch  tiwfi  over  them;  and  this 
makes  a  strong  and  solid  table  of  lime  three 
liKhea  thick,  and  held  together  by  the 
latha.  A  atanilar  but  rather  stronger  floor 
la  made  on  the  top  of  the  Joists  by  means 
of  rough  split  timber  bedded  in  mortar  of 
the  same  quality,  and  on  this  tiles  are  laid, 
forming  the  usual  floor  of  the  Parisian 
room.  In  this  way  is  produced  a  floor 
which  would  searoely  bum  if  firs  were 
expressly  hitroduced  for  the  puiposo;  but 
as  In  these  houses  no  bond  timber  or  wall 
plates  are  used,  there  is  little  chance  of  any 
such  an  event;  and  even  when  wooden 
floors  are  employed,  they  are  added  on  the 
top  of  these  lime  floors,  and  would  bum  to 
a  olnder  before  they  would  communicate 
their  oombnsUble  property  to  the  joists 
Mm0,  guarded  by  two  inches  of  limei 
Staircases  are  treated  in  the  same  way, 
although  built  of  wood.  Messrs^  Fox  and 
Barrett's  plan  coosistt  of  hron  girders, 
either  cast  or  wrought  (see  Ag.  64),  which 
gives  a  section  of  their  floor.  In  whichaaaa 
are  hx>n  girders,  supporting  a  layer  of  slate 
by  their  lower  lips,  and  this  material  again 
carryhig  a  thick  layer  of  concrete,  embedded 
in  which,  at  intervahi,  is  a  wooden  Joist 
(P  6),  upon  which  are  nailed  the  flooring 
boards  in  the  usual  way.  This  latter  plan 
Is  stiU  more  free  from  danger  than  the 
French  plan,  and  quite  equal  to  iron  girders 
with  biick  arches  between  them,  which 
are  not  applicable  to  houses  of  the  ordinary 
constraction,  on  account  of  the  thrust  upon 
the  walls.  Mr.  Banlwell,  who  has  drawn 
attention  to  this  plan  in  his  little  work 
enttUed  ''  Healthy  Homea, "  gives  the  fol- 
lowing ctMnparstlve  estimate  of  its  cost,  and 
that  of  the  common  timber  floor,  which  I 
believe  to  be  quite  correct  at  present 
prloea,  though  both  perhaps  are  a  little 
above  the  tntrage  prioe  at  which  they  may 
be  executed. 


COXPAKATn-X  ESTDUTS 

OkuuEAmr  Floubs  in  » 


Timber  floor,  of  the 
cheapest  form ...      ^ 

Ditto,  superior  quality 

Fire-proof  floor,  with 
cement  surface 

Ditto,  with  1-bi.  boarded 
surfsoe  ...       ... 

Ditto,  wUh  U-hL  ditto 

Mr,  BardweU 


ofFnis-rsoorand 
i  floor  18  ft.  by  IflL 

l»er 

floor. 

X   s.  d. 

Per 

square. 
Xs.  d. 

15    8    7 
20    9    1 

5    6   0 
7    8   0 

17   8   0 

fi  19   0 

SO    9    3 
81    9    8 

7    8    0 
7    9    0 

m^km  aooM  remarks  on 


the  use  of  iron,  which,  aa  coming  tnun  n 
practical  architect  of  great  experlcuce,  are 
very  valuable:— '* Much  BtlMpprehensiuu 
exists  as  to  the  variations  of  leugth  due  to 
the  expanaton  and  oontntctiou  of  iron,  and 
therefore  a  pr^udloe  exicits  against  Its  use 
in  floors  and  roofo.  Some  yean  ago,  I  Ita J 
oooaslon  to  put  a  roof  of  a  peculiar  construe* 
tion  upon  a  pletura  gallaiy,  aiHi  I  propose*! 
to  do  so  with  cast-iron  girders.  The  pro> 
prteior  begged  of  rae  flist  of  all  to  oonsiiJt 
an  eminent  engineer  on  the  sutifect.  On 
meeting  this  latter  mentioned  gentleman  1m 
obeenred,  that  he  could  make  a  railuray  bar 
travel  frtun  London  to  Brighton,  simp^  by 
its  own  expansion  And  ouutmctioiii  and 
advised,  that  if  I  used  iron  girders  for  tlMi 
roof  in  question,  that  I  should  only  flx  one 
of  the  ends  in  the  wall,  and  leave  the  othvr 
free  to  move  on  a  roller.  I  did  not  cany  out 
the  gentleman's  suggestion,  but  fixed  botn 
ends  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  it  had  beta 
atruasedglnlerof  wood,aiid  the  roof  isnow 
appartmtly  pertoctly  unaltered  after  tbia 
lapse  of  years.  The  masterly  manner  iu 
which  Mx.  Dawkea  has  carried  the  roof  of 
Sxeter  Hall  (a  span  of  no  less  than  78  ieet) 
on  arched  girders  of  boiler-plate  iron,  to 
another  instance  of  the  imperccpUblo 
alteration  undergone  by  bran  girders  In 
the  root's,  and,  consequently,  still  less  In 
the  floors  of  rooms.  'SSo  one,  therefore, 
need  hesitate  in  the  free  use  of  iron  bi  such 
situations.  In  fiict,  the  expansion  of  iron,  at 
32  degrees  Fahrenheit,  to  the  boilmg  point  of 
water,  818  degrees,  is  only  about  l-90Oth  of 
its  length ;  and  as  an  ordinary  room  rarely 
varies  more  than  80  degrees  from  the  mean 
temperature,  the  cxpanalou  will  not  exceed 
j06  Inch  In  a  length  of  80  foet,  even  If  the 
Iron  is  freely  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
room,  which  however  is  nol  the  case,  as 
it  is  generally  covered  with  some  uou- 
conducting  materlaL  In  short,  the  eflt^t 
of  expansion  and  contraction  may  pmo> 
tioally  be  disregarded  in  this  climate.**  It 
appears,  therefinv,  that  iron  girders  may 
be  used  with  perftct  impunity ;  and  If  au, 
and  the  price  is  not  thereby  increased  mora 
than  the  sam  mentioned  by  Mr.  BardweU, 
there  can  be  no  valid  reason  wliy  all  our 
bulldlnga  of  ai^  height  should  not  be 
randcred  beyond  the  reach  of  this  dan- 
gerous  element  Mr.  Bardweli  calculates 
as  follows:—"  A  house  of  80  foot  fttmtage 
may  be  flre-proofed  for  £B0  or  ^80;  a  hooae 
of  80  foet,  for  X7D  or  sati,  and  so  on ;  wiilta 
the  saving  of  the  Insurance  will  be  mora 
than  safflcient  to  pay  the  Interest  of  th« 
additional  expense  of  savtaig  the  hooae 
from  fire.  Suppoee  a  house,  88  feet  in  traot 
and  80  foet  deep,  valued  with  Its  frimltura 
and  contents  at  X9800,  with  the  Insureaoe 
at  8  per  oeut^  vogcthiu  with  the  ux  of- 
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Is.  fldL  apon  Mch  XUU.  woald  amoant  to 
J8 1».  p«r  annmn.    Thto  snm  Is  the  Intorest 
of  itlM  at  5  per  cent ;  wbereaii,  a  taowe  of 
the  ahove  dtmenslons  may  tw  sacurod  f\rom 
lire  fbr  about  xioo;  thns,  not  only  effecting  a 
aarlDg  in  point  of  expense,  but  tbe  lecurity 
of  Bib  la  thrown  Into  tbe  bargain.    Bot  the 
eompanitivo  expense  Is  always  proportion- 
•tcly  hfss  according  to  the  greater  valoe  of 
•nj  house  with  its  furniture  and  Its  con- 
tents.  There  are  many  shops  and  ware- 
hooMS  which  contain  X10,000^  £20.000.  or 
XSO^OOO  worth  of  Talnablo  goods  within  a 
mail  compass;  the  expense  per  cent  is 
tn  saeli  cases  redooed  to  a  mere  nothing. 
And,  alter  all,  who  can  give  an  adequate 
estimate  of  the  ralae  of  lilb  itseic;  added  to 
teatriif  vtiihotarist,  emd  akep  wUktmtfKw/' 
832.  Bnt  as  it  is  not  always  desinble  or 
poHBible  to  boild  on  the  above  plan,  the 
next  best  thing  to  to  adopt  such  precau- 
tions as  win  render  the  ordlnaiy  modes 
less  fnflnmmable  than  they  now  are.    It 
is  generally  necessary  to  dlride  the  upper 
looms  of  houses  tn  a  different  way  to  tliat 
adopted  with  the  lower  ones,  and  In  order 
to  elftct  this,  timber-tmased  partitions  are 
totroducfxl   (though  iron   might  be  used 
instead).    These  are  generally  lathed  and 
plastered  only  In  England,  but  in  France 
they  are  fliled  in  with  a  stone  core  of 
rubble.     Almost  any  hard  material  will 
terre  the  purpose,  so  that  It  is  incouilNis« 
title,  and  that  It  Is  of  snch  irregular  forms 
M  to  allow  the  plaster  or  mortar  to  mn 
through  and  thns  ftrm  a  solid  masa.    In 
sn  cases  diimneys,  and  stoves  with  their 
fines,  should  be  oonflned  to  walls  of  brick 
or  stone,  and  no  flues  slionld  bo  nearer  to 
timber  of  any  kind  than  the  thickness  of 
a  brick.    Batt»'nlngs  also  should,  as  ikr  as 
poiMiibto,  be  aToidei),  as  they  only  form  the 
eariy  fbod  of  Are,  which  would,  pertiaps, 
oercr  hare  begun  had  the  walls  been  per- 
iMtly  desthote  of  wood. 


Stti  Wherever  iron  flues  pass  near  wood- 
work, the  latter  should  bo  well  guarded  by 
plates  of  metal,  and  some  space  shoold 
intervene  between  the  two  so  as  to  allow  a 
current  of  air  to  pass  through.  If  the  pipe 
must  be  supported,  It  should  only  be  by 
thin,  though  strong,  arras  of  metal  wire, 
by  which  tlte  beat  is  prevented  lh>m  being 
communicated  in  suincicnt  amount  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  wood  to  a 
dangerous  height  Guards  of  iron  should 
also  be  fixed  on  all  fires  which  are  left 
burning  with  wooden  floors  to  the  rooms 
in  which  they  are  altnated. 

Skcx.  ^.^riuevzsTiaisr  or  Flrut  raoii 

EXTKKMAI.  CAUSHSl 

»1  FiBRS  nioai  YTnaKKJ  are  gwiTded 
agaittrit  chiefly  by  pnrty  walls,  which  are 
so  fhlly  spedfled  in  tlie  Metropolitan 
Bnlldings  Act,  that  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  allude  to  them  here;  In  the  country 
thatched  rooft  are  a  fbrtlle  sonrce  of  com- 
munication, and  if  a  flie  happens  within 
a  fbw  hundred  yards  of  snch  a  kind  of 
rooi;  It  is  very  difllcalt  to  prevent  Its 
spreading.  Bnt  buildings  covered  with 
wood  or  ftlt  are  almost  equally  ^rone  to 
catch  fire;  and  though  thehr  cheapness 
may,  perhaps,  lead  some  people  to  use 
them  in  isolated  buildings,  yet  near  dwel- 
ling-bouses they  are  acarcdy  at  any  time 
safek 

89&  When  water  Is  supplied  in  large 
quantities,  either  at  high  pressure  or  t^ 
means  of  a  forcing-pump,  it  is  very  easy 
to  fix  a  small  pipe  and  hose  at  certain 
places  on  tho  landings  where  the  water 
Is  laid  OR,  and  then  ai|y  moderate  fire 
may  be  exthtguished,  as  soon  as  It  is  dis- 
covered, by  theh*  means.  A  gutta-percha 
tube  cotfts  very  little,  and  in  dhrtrlcts  where 
there  is  no  fire-engine  would  often  saye  tht 
loss  oftha  bouse  by  tan. 
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cnAr.  IX. 

PBOCSEDINO   TO   BUILD. 


BlOT.  L— GiMREAL  BSXAUEB. 

aa&  In  tho  preceding  chapten  I 
ttidMToared  to  deeeritM  In  detail  the  nstara 
of  tin  matertals  of  wbleb  our  honaas  are 
eoftipoeed,  witb  thoir  prtoee,  and  tba  mode 
of  wortLlnK  them,  as  well  as  the  wages  paid 
to  the  Joameymen,  or  tbe  prtoe  per  piece 
If  paid  ftnr  In  that  way.  In  the  present 
chapter  It  will  be  neoessaxy  to  combine 
these  Tarions  elements,  and  to  show  how 
tbe  materials  and  men  may  be  uaed  in  the 
best  and  most  economical  yny,  so  as  to 
prodoce  a  comlbrtable  hoase  at  ss  low  a 
tost  as  la  cooslstont  with  iU  dnrablUty, 
and  also  with  a  due  r^ard  to  tbe  Interests 
of  the  workmen  themselvec  Ko  one 
Bhottld  dustre  to  screw  down  a  workman 
feeknr  the  price  at  which  hia  labour  Is  Talued 
in  tbe  martLet,  and  if  he  tries  to  do  so  he  is 
■ore  to  be  outwitted;  bat  at  the  same  time 
tiieee  men  are  fWly  aware  tliat  an  occasional 
interral  of  light  woik  Is  of  Tsst  service  to 
diefar  oonstitntlonsi  and  they  will  thcrcfbre 
endeaTOor  to  prolong  **  the  Job^**  if  allowed 
to  do  so,  because  t)My  know  and  ftel  that 
Mght  work  takes  less  oat  of  them  titan  the 
nverM,  and  consequently  they  desire  to 
keep  on  aa  long  aa  thciy  con  with  a  mild 
and  lenient  master.  It  la  not,  theretbre, 
that  they  make  anything  In  point  of  money 
by  Idling,  but  they  reooTsto  their  ftamea, 
IUbs  a  horse  turned  out  to  grass,  and  are 
thus  prepared  ibr  ftature  more  serere  efforts. 
Bueh  is  the  most  charitable  view  to  take 
of  tlieir  Issy  hsblta,  for  it  la  notorloaa  that 
Joameymen  will  do  nearly  tirlce  tm  much 
when  paid  by  tbe  piece  as  they  will  at 
day-woik.  From  these  remarks  it  results 
that,  as  Ikr  as  possible,  I  should  advise 
Joameymen  to  be  paid  by  the  piece  rather 
than  by  the  day. 

827.  CoxTBJkCTS  fbr  a  whole  house  are  only 
practicable  when  an  architect  la  employed, 
and  therefore  tbsy  may  here  bo  dlamiaaed ; 
but  purtlal  contracts  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously entered  Into,  either  with  a  builder 
Ibr  materials  and  workmanship,  or  with  a 
set  of  Joameymen  headed  by  one  of  tlieir 
body,  for  the  labour  only.  Tims,  a  builder 
will  contract  to  put  up  a  carcass,  consisting 
of  wslls,  naked  floora,  and  root;  which  he 
msy  do  accordhig  to  a  design  prepsred  by 
himsdf  or  by  the  proprietor,  without  much 
danger  of  flrand,  if  the  latter  overiooks 
the  work,  and  aeea  that  the  bridis  are 
properly  laid,  and  that  the  timber  Is  of  the 
qoality  oontracted  for.  It  Is  In  this  latter 
point  that  he  will  be  most  likely  to  be 
taken  In,  in  vdl  also^  perhaps,  as  in  tbe 


brttks,  which  are  often  laid  with  very  hnd 
mortar,  or  with  a  bod  bond.  It  will,  tliorc> 
ibre,  be  better.  In  general,  to  purehusc  tlie 
materials  of  respectaUlo  timljor  mcichnnt^ 
Ac.,  end  then  to  pay  fur  labour  at  a  fixed 
price  for  the  whole,  or  the  brick-lnyiiig  or 
stonework  alone.  In  the  section  on  tlio 
stone-mason  I  have  observed,  that  his  work 
is  better  oontmcted  for  together  witli  tlio 
stone,  and  as  there  Is  not  much  dlflTcrcnco 
in  the  quality  of  tliat  Aroni  tlio  saino 
quarry,  I  believe  this  will  be  found  to  bo 
always  the  best  plan.  After  the  carcass  is 
erected,  tlie  several  parts  may  easily  bo 
finished  In  detail  under  tlio  heads  which 
are  given  below,  and  nearly  in  the  order  la 
which  they  are  arranged. 

8S8.  TBB  VLXSS  or  rATMKMT  BT  IffKASTTRS- 

MRXT  AMD  Yalux  Is  a  vcry  extravagant 
one,  and  Is  now  rarely  ailopted.  It  -Mill 
alwsys  bring  the  cost  of  a  house  up  to  one- 
half  at  least  more  than  tbe  net!  cost,  even 
reckoning  tlie  labour  and  materials  at  A 
hlgb  rate  (see  par.  S8). 

S£CT.  S..-CHOtcx  OP  Materials. 

Sn.  I  have  remarked  at  page  8,  thst, 
upon  the  prices  of  material  In  any  par- 
ticalar  locality,  will.  In  great  mcasuret 
depend  the  style  of  house  which  Is  to  bo 
built  But  further  than  this,  the  pro- 
prietor has  to  decide  as  to  the  quality 
which  he  shall  employ.  lie  must  recollect 
that,  fbr  his  own  use  as  well  as  for  that 
of  his'  Kttooessors,  he  must  not  only  look 
to  Uie  'present  but  to'  tl^e  ftiture,  and 
therefore  his  materials  must  be  of  suuli 
a  durable  nature  aa  to  supersede  tlio 
necessity  for  their  oonstsn^  repair,  whldi 
cuts  a' large  bole  in  tlM  rental,  if  tlie  bouso 
is  let,  or  In  the  proprietor's  purse,  If  kept  % 
his  own  hands.  When  a  house  is  substan- 
tially built  of  hard  bricks  or  good  fVee* 
stone,  aod  roofed  with  slate  or  hard  tiles, 
the  timber  also  being  of  a  sound  an4 
durable  quality,  It  ought' not  to  require 
any  outlay  for  many  years  to  come.  With 
the  greatest  carp  which  can  tie  exordsod 
a  sparro#  will  build  In  a  gutter,  or  an 
extraordinary  wind  will  blow  off  a  Ibw 
elates,  but,  barring  such  events  as  these, 
notlibig  but  paint  ought  to  be  required 
fbr  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  yean  after 
building.  Hence,  the  oonatant  annoyance 
and  expense  of  repairs  is  avoided  by  « 
selection  of  the  very  best  materials,  but 
very  often  at  rather  a  high  pricoi  When 
houses  are  lofty,  the  bricks  should  be  pro* 
portlonately  hard  and  sontid,  as  the  wad* 
have  often  to  bear  an  enotmous  wolgliti 
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Iwi  when  ttMgr  are  low,  any  bflokv  will 
IM  idrcmir  enoagh  Ibr  the  walls;  and  the 
ittMoo  why  hard  bricks  are  at  much 
Mqiilred  hi  them  aa  in  other  oaeaa  1%  that 
thejr  absorh  water  equally  hi  aSL  Wben- 
«rer  thezeftwe  baxd  and  wett-bnmt  brielu 
esn  be  procn«d,  they  ihoiild  be  selected, 
even  thoQjB^  nnshapely  and  of  a  bad  ooioar. 
8«ndy  and  spongy  bricks  are  equally  to  be 
reacted,  and  if  no  otben  can  be  obtained 
they  win  requhro  to  be  cemented  or  stne- 
ooed.  For  low  houses,  if  not  more  than 
fhhrty  ftet  in  height,  the  longhest  pbkce- 
brtcks  will  sofllce,  provided  they  are  weU 
bomt  and  hard  to  qnaUty*  and  that  they 
are  put  together  with  good  mortar  fiv^ 
made.  Bat  it  must  be  known,  that  though 
there  appean  to  be  a  great  saiing  in  the 
use  of  low-priced  rough  bricks,  yet  there 
Is  a  great  waste  of  lime  and  sand,  as  well 
as  labooi^  wlien  they  come  to  be  plastered, 
as  their  Inequaiities  of  sorlhoe  are  exceed- 
ingly great,  and  xeqnlro  large  masses  of 
plaster  to  fill  them  vp.  If,  therelbre,  the 
proprietor  can  afford  the  lint  oatlay,  he 
WOl  do  well  to  avoid  place-bricks  for  all 
bnt  the  Tecy  rough  Interoal  work;  and  even 
then,  hoUow  brioks  of  good  qnsllty  may 
geottally  be  obtained  at  a  price  nearly  as 
low,  and  tax  superior  In  the  work  they 
make.  Indeed,  the  wads  made  with  these 
hollow  bridu  are  often  veiy  true  In  the 
ftoe,  and  saillclenfly  good  for  outdde  work 
1B  all  bat  soperior  ftonts.  But  with  regard 
to  bricks,  they  vary  so  much  In  different 
leeaBtles,  that  scarcely  any  description  Is 
appUeaMe  to  more  than  a  very  limited 
district  Meverthelees  the  previous  remarks 
may  guide  the  proprietor  in  hla  selection. 
The  lime  for  the  walls  shoold  always  be 
acono-llme;  and  also,  If  possible,  for  the 
eonne  stnit  With  regard  to  timber,  I  have 
already,  at  page  Ift,  Indicated  the  kinds  of 
timber  soited  to  the  varieus  parts  of 
booses;  and  with  refcronce  to  all  other 
macerlala,  the  serenl  gnMes  which  I  have 
given  mider  the  respective  heads,  must 
Mifllce  to  imHeate  wtiat  is  best  suited  to  the 
p«Dpoeea  for  which  they  are  reqinfaml. 

Hmat.  &— FounxkAXiOBBt  Weub»  *a 

nOL  TBK  Wnx  la  the  flrat  tbbig  to  be 
■Mended  to,  and  should  alwi^  be  sunk 
belbre  even  the  fonndatiooa  are  laid,  ftrthe 
reasons  given  at  par.  ml  in  many  oases, 
as|wifflany  tn  conntry  dlstrtcts  of  a  high 
levid,  water  can  acarody  be  obtaliied  flrom 
•ay  certain  spring;  and  in  lAMta  sItaationB 
mndi  money  has  often  been  sank  tn  buUd- 
liif,  when  It  has  ^l^teneoreiv  turned  oat  that 
no  aprmg  water  was  avaOabla  The  sur- 
r,  or  that  ftrnn  a  pond,  has  been 
fbrtha  mortar,  and  the  sinking  of  the 
kaa  baaa  pestponed  until  tba  weU- 


slnker  could  find  time  fbr  the  Job,  or  too 
often  wiUtally,  In  order  that  the  proprietor 
should  be  committed  to  the  spot,  by  havlnip 
buried  his  money  tbera  In  many  such 
situations  water  cannot  be  obtained  at  sil, 
and  ikequently  only  by  expensive  fbrdng- 
pumpst  worked  by  wheels  at  the  surface, 
or  even  by  steam-madibiery.  In  the  chalk 
districts  this  precaution  is  particularly 
needfld,  as  they  generally  present  more 
than  the  usual  dlfllculties  to  the  well- 
sinker,  though  the  material  Itself  is  easily 
worked.  In  gmvelly  soils,  on  the  other 
hand,  water  Is  almost  alwsys  met  with  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bed.  The  great  point, 
however,  Is  to  insist  upon  the  completion 
of  the  weU  before  anything  else  is  done,  <u-, 
at  an  events,  before  any  materials  are 
actually  buried  In  the  Ibundstions.  Few 
wdls  take  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days 
In  sinking,  and  as  it  Is  not  necessary  to 
fix  the  pump  before  going  on  with  other 
work,  the  delay  cannot  be  of  much  im- 
porttuioe.  In  most  cases  a  weU  three  fbet 
in  diameter  wlU  ssfHoe,  and  the  average 
depth  may  pertiaps  be  calculated  at  t5 
fbet,  at  8&  6d.  per  fbot  for  labour,  which, 
with  ISSO  bricks  and  six  curt)s,  wOl  brhi£t 
the  nett  co<t  of  such  a  weU  to  about  X8, 
exclusive  of  the  pump  and  covering  in  (see 
parsLfliandtt).  Oak  sbd»  are  often  used  for 
this  last  purpose,  but  as  they  are  liable  to 
decay  in  course  of  time,  they  are  not  so  de- 
slnUe  as  a  slabof  slate  or  stone,  which  may 
be  obtained  fbr  veiy  llttie  extra,  the  cost  no^ 
being  more  than  enough  to  bring  the  wholQ 
up  to  X7.  If  possible,  the  well  should  be, 
sunk  under  tlie  back-kitchen  or  scullery,' 
as  the  pmnp  may  then  easily  be  placed 
under  cover,  and  flnee  fhmi  the  danger  of 
freezing  hi  severe  fh>Bt&  Wooden  pomps 
and  trees  are  mudi  used  hi  some  situations, 
on  account  of  their  low  price,  and  their 
freedom  fkom  the  risk  attending  upon 
leaden  pipes,  but  Iron  pumps  are  now  ihst 
superseding  both.  When  wood  Is  used, 
the  pmnp  must  always  stand  directly  over 
thewelL 

83L  Thx  Foinn>ATioiiB  are  next  to  be 
laid;  for  this  purpose  the  whole  ground- 
plan  of  the  building  should  be  set  out  as 
fUiows:-~Deslre  the  carpenter  to  prepare 
a  large  rough  square,  conelstliur  of  two 
strips  of  wood  nailed  together  at  a  right 
angle,  and  kept  so  by  a  eroBs  strip;  each 
of  these  strips  should  bo  about  ten  or  twelve 
fbet  long,  and  should  have  the  foct  and  half 
fbet  marked  on  ihem  tn  white  paint  Then, 
with  the  plan  in  hand  nnd  thisrouKh  square, 
with  the  addition  of  a  int«sortnK*Mpc>,  the 
whole  ground»p<aa  may  be  staked  out  eet- 
ting  the  stakes  at  the  outside  and  inside 
angles,  and  omlttinic  all  window  and  door- 
waytitiwgnMuidliDarwhiidi  moat  be 
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▼ated  u  well  as  tb«  rest  All  crots-wallt 
tfiould  be  set  oat,  and  bows  or  projections 
M  well  When  this  is  done,  the  excarator 
has  ouly  to  remore  the  earth  to  the  required 
depth  and  width,  allowing  for  the  anKle  at 
which  the  partlcnlar  soil  will  stand,  and 
then  the  bricklayer  or  mason  aets  to  work 
to  commence  his  Ibandationa — the  exca- 
rator finishing  by  well-ramming  the  bottom 
of  the  trenches  witli  a  proper  rammer.  At 
the  same  time  with  the  trenches  fbr  the 
fbundatlons,  those  for  the  drains  should  also 
be  got  oat  and '  rammed,  as  the  principal 
Internal  drains  should  be  laid  and  built  in 
with  the  foundation  walls,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  colli-ctlon  of  water  which  would  other- 
wise occur,  and  also  to  snpenede  the  neces- 
sity for  disturbing  the  ibundatlon  stones  in 
getting  the  hitemal  drains  through  tliem. 
At  tlie  same  time  the  main  external  drain 
should  be  finished,  which  will  reodTe  the 
internal  drains,  and  keep  off  all  danger  of 
flooding  either  the  exterior  or  the  Interior 
(see  par.  82). 

Thk  FooTCfos  are  the  lowest  ooones  of 
the  foundation,  spreading  out  towards  the 
bottom  until  they  reach  a  width  double  or 
trvble  that  of  the  walls,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  Underneath  them  con- 
crete is  generally  laid,  of  a  thickness  Tary- 
tng  ih>m  a  fisw  taiches  to  two  or  three  (bet 
or  more  (see  par.  44).  In  good  founda- 
tions this  will  scaroely  be  required,  and  a 
thin  layer  of  broken  crockery  or  bricks, 
or  of  the  "riddlings"  of  lime  wQl  often 
suffice,  well  ** grouted**  with  thick  mortar 
and  water.  On  this  lay  the  lint  or  lowest 
course,  which  should.  If  possible,  be  ot 
stone,  in  one  block  {wobfig.  S*  and  par.  68). 
When  the  footings  are  completed,  and  the 
walls  are  brought  up  above  their  level,  a 
small  ]}-inch  or  9-lncb  drsin-pipe  should 
be  placed  ail  round  the  external  waU  in  the 
angle  between  the  highest  course  of  foot- 
ing? and  the  wall  iaetjlg.  5*  a  a),  and  these 
pipes  should  be  covered  with  broken  bricks 
or  rubble,  over  which  the  earth  should  be 
weU  rammed  (see  par.  82).  When  this  is 
done,  and  the  wall  is  carried  up  to  the  level 
of  the  lowest  floor,  the  foundation  iscom- 
pletud  and  the  carcass  begins.  If  there  Is  a 
basement  story  the  flMindatlon  only  reaches 
up  to  Its  floor,  but  in  cases  of  ordlnsry 
cellars  they  are  generally  included  In  the 
foundation.  For  i  hese  oel  iars  brick  or  stone 
arches  are  generally  employed  of  a  half  or 
whole  brick  thickness.  Centres  most  be 
prepared  and  fixed  by  the  carpenter  for 
these  arches  to  be  laid  upon  (see  pars.  6B, 
TO).  As  soon  as  possible  the  earth  should 
be  thrown  back  into  the  trenches  and  well 
rammed,  and  what  Is  not  required  should 
be  caned  away,  as  its  presence  on  the 
.  gnand  Interferat  wttb  thaopegratkiui  of  the 


bricklayers  and  their  labonrsrs.  I  liava 
omitted  to  state  that  aftv  the  footings  art 
completed  the  fbondatlon  wall  reqaires  to  b» 
compared  again  with  the  plan,  and  Um 
angles,  Aa,  should  be  carefVUIy  set  out,  as 
the  wall  above  the  footing  skoiikl  be  eltlNr 
exactly  of  the  same  width  as  that  above 
ground,  or  else  a  deflnile  proportion  of  a 
brick  wider  on  each  side.  Its  rarikces  moat, 
therefore,  either  be  exactly  in  aeoordamie 
with  the  plan,  or  else  wider  by  the  width 
of  a  whole  or  half-bride  In  wetUprepared 
plans  a  regular  basement  or  foundarioa- 
plan  is  drawn ;  but  in  amateur  building 
this  is  often  neglected,  and  the  above  pse- 
cautlon  requires  attention. 

Sbgt.  4— Thb  CABCASa 

aSL  Tn  GAJtcAOB,  as  already  mentioned, 
commences  with  the  level  of  the  toweat 
floor;  and  as  it  Is  not  usual  at  ihia  sta^o 
to  insert  the  naked  timbers,  the  wall  la 
proceeded  with,  first  setting  out  the  doofi, 
and  If  there  are  any  windows  down  to 
the  ground,  them  alsa   At  this  stage  the 
external    bricks    or    stonework    beoooM 
visible,  and  if  they  differ  fhnn  those  esed 
inside  they  must  at  once  be  laM,  or  If 
there  Is  any  highly-finished  brtdcwoifc.  It 
is  necessary  to  set  out  the  Joints  by  Uie 
Jolnting-nile,  so  that  they  will  mateh  tn 
the  piers  on  each  aide  of  the  windows,  Ac 
This  is  eflbcted  by  closers  (par.  7^  77),  whkh 
may  be  so  Introduoed  that  the  bond  la  pr^ 
served  throughout— especially  in  Flemiah 
bond— which,  fbr  this  reaoon.  Is  often  pre- 
ferred.   As  soon  as  the  work  teaches  the 
level  of  the  window-^lila,  the  Jamba  must 
be  set  out,  and  if  the  brickwork  has  hem 
correctly  begun    there  wlU  be  no  41(11- 
culty.     Grouting  moat  now  be  carafliUy 
attended  to  (par.  78),  and,  indeed,  all  the 
dlreetiona  given  imder  the  Snd  and  Srd  sec- 
tions of  chap.  111^  aceordhig  to  the  materlele 
used.   The  carpenter  will  not  be  required 
untH  the  walls  are  raised  half  the  height  to 
the  first-floor,  when  a  scaflbld  is  nsoeUy 
wanted  by  the  bricklayer,  and  there  a  layer 
of  bond  timber  Is  often  Introduced,  thon^ 
the  use  of  this  is  now  often  supereoded  by 
hoop  iron,  and  especially  the  patent  hoop*-, 
iron  bond  of  Mr.  T^ennan,  the  price  of 
which  being  only  7s.  per  1000  fbet.  It  is  uracil 
cheaper  than  timber.    It  has  claws  at  cer- 
tain distances  which  lay  hold  of  the  work 
and  prevent  its  slipping  through  the  nKMrtar, 
and  it  is  oonseqnently  modi  stronger  Umui 
the  ordinary  iron.   Where  narrow  piers  era 
Introduced,  a  piece  of  bond  thnber  shonkl 
be  bunt  In  serosa  the  middle,  by  wUch  the 
piers  are  kept  at  proper  distanofs,  and  are 
prevented  nnom  giving  way.   In  brickwork 
wood-bricks  sre  often  hoik  bi  at  Infcerrate 
round  the  baee  of  the  room  Jbirthe  dditt^sw 
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taun],  >nd  iUao  up  the  Junto  of  windowa, 
4Dom»Ac  fbr  Uie  UnluKs;  but  I  bdioire 
Ih^are  batteromitted,  aud  the  Unlnea  fixed 
«fUi  ptagB  dzlven  into  the  Jolntt  afler  the 
voifc to  tboroagbly  ioL  Flu«s  and  chlmney- 
breaatoareaow  alio  to  be  aetout,  and  aa  the 
tos  are  carried  up  th^  should  be  well 
panretted.  When  ttio  walla  arrive  at  the 
Jevet  of  the  ttnt-floor,  the  carpenter  Is 
ivqulred  to  lay  Ida  joUta ;  after  which  the 
brleidayors  or  niaitoua  proceed  agnlu  with 
tlielr  waUa,  nmU  the  next  floor  or  the  roof 
alopa  tbem,  when  the  carpenter  la  again 
eaUed  In,  and  alter  the  roof  la  put  on,  the 
etafameya  are  carried  up,  the  lead  gutters 
are  pat  in,  and  the  elates  or  tiles  are  put 
on,  followed  by  the  plumber  with  his  lend 
pipe«,  Ac,  and  his  rain-water  pipes,  alter 
wbleli  tlie  carcaaa  uugr  be  ssid  to  be 
oomplete. 

1B9L  If  THK  CABCAaS  IS  OOXTtt<VCTED  FOB 

aa  a  whole,  there  Is  no  dUHculty  whatever ; 
bat  If  the  materials  are  found,  the  best  plan 
is  to  contract  with  the  bricklayer  to  find 
lebonr  at  so  much  per  1000,  counting  the 
bricks  bnmi^t  on  the  ground. 

S34  The  carpenter  also  will  readily  engage 
to  find  tlie  whole  labonr  for  naked  floors, 
roof;  gutter  bearers,  bond  timber,  wall 
plates  and  lintels  at  a  flxed  snin,  wlUch  he 
can  nuulfly  do  when  he  knows  the  size  of 
the  whole  house,  and  the  fonn  of  the  rooC 
Th9  pricca  Sar  thoae  several  parts  will  be 
Ibund  given  at  pages  47  and  48,  so  that  the 
master  will  liave  no  difUculty  in  arriving 
at  the  proper  sum  to  pay.  Thus,  suppose 
there  aro  30  square  of  naked  common  floors 
rtmtted,  and  IS  s(|uare  of  span  roofing 
with  ftnmed  principals,  beams,  king  posts, 
purUnea,  braces,  and  common  rafters, 
tndading  pole  plates  and  ridges,  trusses 
f  ftet  apart,  and  there  are  also  SO  ftet  of 
flr,  la  bond,  platoa,  llntela,  Ac,  aa  well  as 
tS  ftet  of  gutter  bearers,  tlie  cost  for  labour 
cQ!y  of  carpenter'a  work  would  be  as 
ftfUows:— 

W  square  of  naked  floora,  £  a,  d. 

aa  abo%*e     ^      ...       at  Sm  4  10  0 

ao  square  of  strutting      „    la.  1  10  0 

U  ditto  of  ruolh,aa  above  „  losb  0  0  0" 
SO  fbct  cube  of  flr  in  bond, 

Ac       ...         at4d.perfiM>C  0  0  8 

»  a.  bf  gutter  bearer,  at  Sd.  „  0  8  0 


JLU  u  5 


TMs  la,  perhaps,  nther  a  high  estimate  of 
the  value  of  this  part  of  the  wx>rk,  taking 
labour  alone  Into  o(»sideraUon ;  but  when 
It  b  eonsMered  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
tRMbie  in  setting  out  roofii  and  floors,  and 
in  lUUng  heaivy  Umbers,  aa  prindpala,  Ac, 
It  win  Dot  appear  aa  modi.  A  great  deal  of 
tiiD»ls  waated  by  the  carpenier  in  carrying 


small  lintels  nnd  pieces  of  qmirtoring  to  the 
brickloj'er  for  the  purpose  of  flxing  his 
arches,  and  all  tills  hits  to  be  considered. 
Rcsukir  centring  is  ostlmotod  ditrcrentl}*, 
but  for  rough  arclies  tliCi^o  are  not  required. 

335.  The  plnnibor's  wurk  should  liu  ludd 
fur  separately,  and  it  Is  seldom  well  to  con- 
tract for  this  port  of  the  building,  m  it  Is  of 
great  importance  to  have  it  well  done,  not 
only  with  good  materials,  hut  the  Joints 
well  soldered,  or  rolled,  if  fur  flats,  and 
carcflilly  levelled.  I/Cad  is  uhnrgod  by  the 
poimd,  and  If  attention  is  paid  to  the  thick- 
ness, and  to  tlie  fiu:t  of  its  being  of  the 
proper  weight,  the  quantity  cluirged  can 
easily  be  checked  by  niultipl^'ing  the  num- 
ber of  superficial  feet  by  the  number  of 
pounds  per  foot 

33a  Tlie  slating  or  tiling  is  better  done 
by  finding  the  materials,  and  ccintmcting 
for  tlie  work  at  so  much  fur  the  whole, 
which  the  workman  con  alwoj's  measure 
beforehand  Just  aa  reiulll^'  as  aflcnvurds, 
and  much  more  satislhctorily  thon  dis- 
puting about  tlie  measurement  when  it  is 
done. 

337.  At  par.  71  I  have  remarked,  that 
what  stone,  if  any.  Is  required  fur  the 
carcass  should  be  contracted  for  with  tlie 
qunnyman,  and  paid  at  a  price  por  foot 
cube  or  running,  and  that  it  should  not 
pass  through  two  hands ;  or  If  tills  is  not 
practicable,  then  let  some  respectable 
master-inason  undertake  the  stonework 
in  the  same  way.  Wlien  these  several 
parts  are  thns  concluded,  the  diflierent 
rooms  may  be  separately  finished  at 
leisure.  After  the  roof  hi  thus  covered 
In,  it  is  usudl  to  give  a  dinner  to  the  work- 
men engaged. 

Sect.  8.— Dbtailkd  Coxtraotb  vob 
FnnsHiNO. 

S38.  At  par.  112  I  have  advised,  that  all 
flooring-boards  should  be  planed  and 
stacked,  and  the  saabes  and  doors,  with 
their  flrames,  should  be  cut  out  and  tried 
up  OS  early  as  possible  after  the  plan  is 
decided  upon;  and,  therefore,  It  may  be 
unnecessary  again  to  allude  to  this  subject 
in  this  place.  It  la,  however,  a  very  Im- 
portant point,  as  the  soundness  of  the 
work  in  great  measure  depends  upon  it. 
Supposing  this  all  done,  it  will  be  very  easy 
for  the  Joiner  to  proceed  with  his  fitting 
and  fixing  of  the  work  in  detail  as  required, 
and  he  will  thus  be  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  plasterer.  The  gas-fitter,  bell-hanger, 
and  plumber  should  also  fix  what  pipes 
are  necessary  for  tlieir  work  before  the 
plasterer  begins,  and  the  openings  for  ven- 
tilators should  now  be  settled.  When  all 
this  is  attended  to,  the  hitter  workman 
may  be  .aaked  Ida  price  for  each  room  or 
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floor  ill  kocecflalon ;  nnd  this  ho  caii  giTO  '  find  labour  for  ooeh  door«  windoir,  fta,  la 


ttfbtr-haful  pcrrUrtly  well,  liccauso  tho^^ 
are  the  widls  to  incnimro.  \Vli^ro^-or  thf« 
]»  the  CAM  the  prlfo  eiioutd  be  fixod  at 
the  tiroc,  nnd  not  left  tin  tlio  -whole  in  done, 
and  thas  much  annoyance  will  be  spared. 
Kothtntr  la  more  easy  than  to  measure  the 
stirfkce  of  the  walls  and  tliat  of  the  colling, 
ivhicli,  of  course,  comsepondt  witii  tho 
floor,  except  in  the  case  of  those  which 
are  partly  fbmied  hi  the  roof,  and  eonse* 
quciitly  the  cost  of  cacli  room  for  labour 
Clin  easily  be  ohtatnod.  For  lime  and  sand 
Id.  i^er  yard  ^vitl  be  fbund  to  be  aboat  the 
avcnigo  cost  of  each,  ^vliich  added  to  tlie 
labrnir  will  gire  the  price  per  yard  of  the 
plasterhig  of  tlie  w-alla.  To  the  ooiUngs 
must  be  added  the  cost  of  laths  and  nails, 
which  maybe  set  down  on  an  average  at 
about  Gd.  per  yard— more  or  less,  according 
to  tlie  lath  and  locality.  Before  the  walls 
are  floated  the  Joiner  must  flx  his  angio- 
beads,  and  his  door  linings,  and  sash* 
flumes;  but  the  plasterer  always,  In  the 
first  place,  pricks  up  the  oiilingflb  Cornices 
arc  estimat^l  at  pcT  foot  super.,  whether 
tlie  labour  only  or  the  whole  work  la 
to  be  valnod;  but  there  is  no  oljection 
whiitovor  to  the  plaitfei^r  eontracUng  to 
mn  them  at  per  fbot ,  f-unning  when  be 
knows  tho  pattern  of  thb  mould  and  tlie 
enrichments  required.  Tlie  mastte  ViU 
always  find  it  to  his  advant&go  to  do  this, 
as  it  is  very  easy  in  mealtiriilg  the  rahoui 
members  of  a  cornice  to  niakb  ihb  tape 
appear  to  oover  a  little  more  tlian  tlie 
correct  surfhce,  and  half  an  inch  in  a  lokig 
oemice  makes  a  contiderable  difliertock 

»0.  Thb  JoiNKR'fl  Work  II  also  readily 
contracted  fbr  fTorn  tlie  flrst;  Of  the  greater 
part  of  It,  because  it  consists  in  a  great 
measure  of  separate  articles,  sUch  as  doors 
and  windows,  which  may  be  basliy  priced 
at  so  much  per  window  and  door  Of  eadi 
pattern.  Thus,  throughout  a  holksb  there 
are  generally  only  two  patterns  olr  Uses  of 
Internal  doors,  one  being  those  oftlib  doors 
of  the  principal  rooms,  as  well  as  those 
which  open  on  to  the  same  londiilgl,  the 
other  site  being  a  secondary  set  which  are 
more  completely  out  of  tho  sigiit  of  tlie 
general  visitors,  being  in  fact  tlie  doors  of 
•ecoud  bed-rooms,  closets,  Ac.  Each  of 
these  will  be  priced  separately,  acoottUng 
to  sixe  and  pattern ;  but  as  there  are  only 
two  vartationa,  the  whole  will  only  be  mul- 
tiples of  them;  and  hi  addition,  the  outer 
doors,  coiifllstlng  poriiaps  of  the  flront  and 
bock  door.  Windows,  also,  will  not  vary 
very  mtioh.  bat  will  generally  comprise  at 
leaitt  three  pacsems.  The  skirtings  will 
be  deeper  in  the  principal  rooms,  and  will 
be  priced  at  por  foot  run  in  each  case.  In 
this  wv,  tiy  cootraotlvg  wltb  Um  Joiner  to 


making  and  fixing,  the  dlfflcnlty  Is  overcome 
in  a  certain  measure.  Floor>lay1ng  is  veiy 
simple  in  Its  measurement,  but  still  I  shouUl 
recommend  tlie  price  per  room  to  be  fixed 
befbrchnnd,  as  in  all  other  cases  where 
practicable.  Tho  same  may  be  said  of  the 
staircases,  back  and  flront,  which  howevor 
are  generally  nearly  the  last  part  of  the 
work  done,  because  if  put  up  eariler  they 
are  so  much  damaged  by  the  feet  of  tlio 
workmen,  and  by  the  fall  of  bricks,  polos, 
&C.,  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Stalttasee 
are  ratlier  complicated  in  their  scale  of 
prices  as  well  as  their  constroctton,  and  in 
this  department  the  master  will  be  liable  to 
some  Uttle  Imposition.  A  handsome  well- 
staircaso,  with  continuous  hand-rail,  vrfO. 
however  take  a  oonsiderable  time  to  put 
up;  the  hand-rail  alone  consumes  some 
weeks  In  its  construction  and  fixing,  if  <Mie 
man  only  is  employed.  On  the  avernge,  X 
believe  5s.  or  os.  per  tread  will  be  found  to 
be  aboQt  the  lowest  price  at  which  a  com- 
petent stalrcaso-hnnd  will  undertake  e 
medium-aized  woll-stalTDaso,  eitlier  gcomo* 
trical  or  bracketted,  with  deal  treads  and 
risers,  maliogany  continuous  hand-rati, 
and  irai  or  square  deal  balusten.  The 
price  Ui  often  aa  hitrh  as  lOs.,  being  made  up 
of  charges  for  each  separate  item,  as  seen 
in  the  price  list  at  pages  40  and  BO. 

S40.  The  best  way  is  to  contract  with  e 
competent  man  for  the  whole  at  a  fixed 
price,  the  master  finding  all  materials  lor 
him.  It  is  very  Important  that  the  timber 
should  be  cut  out  and  well-seasoned,  and 
Lherefbre  this  contract  should  be  settled  as 
eariy  as  possible,  unless  the  plan  is  iUUy 
matured  and  (be  master  competent  to 
choose  the  proper  materials.  In  order  to 
enable  the  Joiners'  work  to  be  fltted  without 
loss  of  time,  either  the  dining  or  drawing* 
room,  or  both,  sliouid  be  sot  apart  as  e 
carpenters'  workshop,  by  fixing  hi  the 
window-spaoes  old  sashes,  or  olied  canvas- 
or  paper,  and  thus  keeping  out  the  weather, 
while  sufficient  li^ht  is  admitted.  These 
rooms  may  tlien  be  finished  last;  and,  in 
this  way,  a  great  amount  of  valuable  time 
will  be  saved  whldi  would  otherwise  be  lost 
whilst  the  men  are  going  backwards  and 
Ibrwanls  to  the  thojt.  Until  the  carcass 
is  covered  in,  of  course  tills  Is  Imprac- 
ticable, and  some  temporary  shop  must  be 
provided  fbr  the  puriMse  of  cutting  out  and 
trying  up  the  doors  and  windows,  and  Ibr 
phinlng  and  Jointing  the  flooring-boarda. 
In  this  room  they  should  be  stacked  so  that 
the  air  can  get  at  them  fkeely,  and  so 
securely  that  they  will  not  bo  Ibroed  out  of 
thdr  proper  plaiw-euflioeB,  by  wtildi  tbcif 
would  acquire  an  untrue  surihoe,  called  Uk 
Jelneiy  "being  In  winding;** 
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841.  Tbb  QuoDtQ  It  the  next  psrt  of 
tbtt  work  to  proTlde  for,  Inasinucli  as  the 
nrlndowii  ottgbt  to  be  fhised  tar  tea  dqya 
u  hntat  beiore  they  are  hong.  Plate-glaas 
It  now  to  gmenlly  nted,  that  It  will  In 
mott  honna  of  any  prec«nakmt  to  arcbi- 
tectaral  beaoty  be  inaerted  in  the  {Klnclpal 
front;  and,  at  I  have  ah-eady  remarked, 
when  the  panei  are  large  the  aathea  ought 
to  be  of  well-aeaaoiied  oak.  The  rebates 
bitendtd  to  eany  thlt  kJnd  of  glaat  matt 
be  deeper  than  oaaal,  on  aocoont  of  Ut 
extra  .thlekneat;  and  In  meet  caaea  a 
flllet  of  oak  la  taitroduoed,  with  white- 
had  Inatead  of  patty  to  keep  the  glaaa  in 
lU  place.  If  the  gtasler  finda  both  glaaa 
cud  labour,  the  matter  la  eatj  enoogh  to 
arrant  the  price;  bat  if  the  proprietor 
llnds  the  g]am  he  wU  tcaroely  know  what 
price  to  pat  upon  the  glaxing  of  the  plate- 
giat*,  which  la  a  very  aimple  and  qnlck 
openUon,  In  conneqaenoe  of  the  ptotea 
being  perftetlEy  flaL  In  every  caae,  how- 
ever, the  laboor  of  glazUig  la  very  trifling, 
and  the  putty,  elao,  la  not  a  veiy  heavy 
item. 

941  Tbb  PuiMBXR'a  Wobx  within  the 
honae  I  have  dilated  upon  at  great  length  at 
page  M,  et  mq.  It  will,  tliervlbre,  tcaroely 
be  neccaaaty  again  to  allade  to  It-hera. 

M8.  ftross  SiLLB  to  the  wlndo^ra  win 
genendly  be  roqalrod,  though  In  aome 
esKt  eement  ia  ron  npon  brickwork,  when 
the  price  it  an  object  The  saving  la,  on 
the  average,  aboat  one-half;  bat  In  the 
kmg  mn  It  la  rather  a  Iota  than,  aa  ft  ia 
itttoidcd  to  be,  an  economical  plan.  Door- 
Hepa,  kitchen  floon,  or  hoU  floori*,  must 
alto  be  attended  to  If  they  are  to  be 
adopted.  Bat  wluitever  Internal  or  exter- 
nal ttonework.  is  to  be  provided,  should 
be  fonnd  and  fixed  by  the  stone-mason 
at  per  Ibot,  eaper.,  ranning  or  cobe,  aooord- 
fng  to  the  natore  or  the  work  (see  the 
teetlon  on  ttonework  at  page  »).  There 
wm  alao  be  extra  btlxdcwork  required  in 
•ettlng  grates,  building  eeUar-piera,  and 
brick-plert  for  the  short  timbers  Inserted 
in  todi  lower  floors  as  have  no  cellarage 
Mder.  Tht  aeCiIng  of  gratea  may  be  paid 
for  at  per  grate,  the  price  of  which  will 
vaiy  greatly  Oom  that  of  a  large  klt<Aen- 
nage,  which  will  often  take  a  man  and 


his  Jabourer  two  days  to  complete,  to  the 
small  bed-room  grate,  which  la  set  In  a 
ibw  hoori.  All  these  Items,  however, 
should,  as  fkur  as  possible,  be  settled  before- 
hand to  prevent  the  annoyance  of  dltpated 
prloet. 

8M.  BELL-HAKQnrO,  PAXMTDIO,  AMD  PAm- 

RAS«Q(Q  have  also  been  described  at  length 
In  the  aectlona  9, 11,  and  IS,  ehap.  & 

845.  Bt  this  Plak  ov  PRocxxDmo,  Mm 
several  flnlsblng  details  of  a  houie  maj 
be  wo  proceeded  with  by  contract  that, 
if  the  proprietor  ia  not  tatltfled  with  the 
progrets  <A  the  work,  or  with  the  nature 
of  It,  he  may  at  any  time  change  his  men, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  joinen,  who  oom- 
mence  their  work  in  the  eariy  part,  and 
do  not  finish  off  most  parte  or  it  until  the 
end.  Even  with  them,  however,  it  ia  poa*> 
sible  to  divide  the  woi^  so  that  they 
shall  be  paid  a  certain  sum  for  planing 
and  Jointing  the  fiooring-boarda,  and  fbr 
cuttlng-out,  fhuning,  and  trying  up  th« 
doors;  the  laying  of  the  floon,  and  the 
i^alcg  up  and  finishing  off  the  doon  and 
windows  forming  a  separate  contract,  to 
be  paid  for  as  the  work  Is  completed.  If 
these  plans  are  carried  out,  the  proprietor 
win  find  tliat  he  wiU  have  much  lest 
difilculty  wUh  the  workmen  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case,  and  he  will  save  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  Into  the  bar* 
gaiiL  But  in  order  to  do  this,  he  must 
exercise  great  firmness,  as  the  men  are 
weU  aware  of  every  loop-hole  in  their 
tevonr,  and  wUl  take  advantage  of  it  if 
possible.  When  once  the  proprietor  ia 
committed  to  them  by  an  ovtr  payment, 
they  often  become  lazy  and  careless,  weU 
knowing  that  he  has  no  remedy  but  to 
give  them  their  weekly  wages  afterwardSi 
as  they  aUege  that  they  cannot  go  on  with 
the  work  without  money.  He  must,  there* 
ibre,  be  on  his  guard  against  thia ;  and  H 
win  always  be  sufliclent  to  pay  them  two- 
thirds  of  their  supposed  earnings  for  the 
first  month  or  two,  inasmuch  as  they 
generally  go  off  a<  ieoriB,  and  aeldom  work 
aa  Bteadfiy  towards  the  end  of  a  Job  as  they 
do  at  the  beginning.  I  do  not  mean  to  ta^ 
that  these  runiArks  apply  to  aO,  but  the 
average  of  Jonmeymen,  I  am  afraid,  most 
submit  to  the  accnaation. 
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8M.  Tub  KrrOHKX  Is  UBualljr  incladed 
within  tbe  area  of  tbe  hooM,  thoagh  in 
oouniry  houMt  the  contrary  Is  ofteo  the 
case,  and  with  the  advantage  of  avoiding 
the  smell  of  oooUng.  But  I  am  not  now 
about  to  describe  the  locality  of  this 
department,  but  rather  the  fittings  which 
are  requbned  in  order  to  place  the  cook  in  a 
oondiiion  to  perfbnn  her  duties  with  advan- 
tage to  herself  and  her  mistress.  It  is  an 
old  adage,  that  **  bad  workmen  complain  of 
their  tools;**  and  in  this  case  it  is  appli- 
cable, inasmuch  as  a  bad  cook  is  never 
aadsfled  with  her  kitchen  arrangements, 
however  good  tbey  msy  be.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  good  cook  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  do  Justice  to  tier  powers  unless  she 
is  allowed  to  have  a  proper  and  snfBdent 
kitchen-range,  with  the  otlior  requisites 
presently  to  be  detailed,  li^ight  in  the 
kitchen,  both  by  day  and  night.  Is  one  very 
InipotUnt  item  that  should  always  be 
attended  to,  and  also  a  proper  veqtilatlon. 
If  the  cook  is  lulf  suffocated,  she  cannot 
possibly  do  her  work  properly ;  and  her 
Btomacb  will  be  so  upset,  to  (ay  liothing  of 
ber  temper,  Uiat  sh^  will  be  incapable  of 
tasting  and  seaaoping  nef  dishes  to  suit 
the  palates  of  her  employerk '  Air,  there- 
Ibre,  should  be  supplied  by  th^  kind  of 
^alve  showfi  at  /f^.  M  e,  which  admits  ahr 
without  a  draught  Amb^!s  valve  may 
(Uso  t^  introduced  with  advaQtaRe,  espe.- 
dally  with  a  close  grate,  as  in  this  there 
Is  little  ventilation  up  the  chimney,  and  the 
only  escape  ft>r  the  fbnl  air  is  through  the 
fire  Itself,  I  have  already,  at  page  108,  gone 
at  some  length  Into  the  question  of  cooking 
by  gas  or  coal,  and  to  that  part  of  this  book 
I  must,  ibr  want  of  space,  reftr  the  reader 
for  the  details  of  the  subject  If  gas  is 
preftrred.  It  will  be  necessary  to  fix  the 
proper  apparatus  instead  of  the  usual 
cooking  grata  An  immense  variety  of 
these  last  is  now  made  by  the  different 
Ironmongers,  without  much  real  or  appa^ 
rent  advantage  in  any  one  over  the  rest 
The  prindpal  points  of  difference  are 
these,  vis.~lst  Open  Area,  called  kitchen 
nmges,  with  oven  and  boiler;  for  tbe  three 
sizes  of  those  suited  to  different  families, 
see  JIgi.  <7,  OB,  and  m  Sndly.  Cooking 
stoves,  being  dosed  or  nearly  doeed  flro- 
plaoes  (Af.  eS),  with  hot  plate  (▲),  oven  (b), 
boiler,  and  hot  doeet  (c);  also,  steam 
kettles  C  ")  ^^  vegetables,  and  a  large 
■team  doset  (o)  for  airing  linen,  warming 
dlahea,  Ac ;  B,  a  slide  Ibr  regulating  tlie  flrSL 


I  This  Is  a  veiy  complete  apparatus,  and  la 
«old  by  Burton,  of  Oxford-street,  and  by 
Deane  and  Bray,  as  well  as  other  makers, 
at  tbe  prices  annexed  to  this  section. 
For  large  flunilies  this  is  a  veiy  economical 
stove,  and  a  moderate  Are  wiU  servo  A>r  a 
veiy  large  dinner,  but  It  will  not  send 
roast  meat  to  table  cooked  to  suit  the 
palate  of  a  ffoumuatd^  nor  will  It  compete 
In  economy  with  a  cottage  nnge  when 
wanted  for  a  small  family.  Srdly.  Gas 
Stovss,  which  certainly  perfbrm  their 
task  very  well,  and  fttMn  the  ventilation 
they  afford  they  roast  to  a  turn,  bat  as  I 
luve  before  remarked,  scarcely  economi- 
cally in  this  department,  though  as  a  whole 
they  may  pextiaps  compete  with  coal  flraa. 
Their  fl>rms,  as  supplied  by  Mr.  DefHes, 
of  Regent-street  (who  takes  the  lead  in  this 
kind  of  engineering,  for  such  in  fact  It  may 
be  caUed),  are  given  in  Jtg.  7%  in  which  a 
represents  a  complete  apparatus,  intended 
to  l>ake  and  roast  at  the  same  time  in  the 
interior,  and  to  steam  on  the  top;  b  is 
dmllar  in  all  respects,  only  that  it  will  not 
both  roast  and  bake  at  the  same  time, 
having  only  one  oyta,  but  by  moans  of 
slides  arranging  the  air-draught  it  will  do 
dther  as  desired;  o  is  a  very  convenient 
little  grate,  which  may  bo  used  eitlier  with 
coal  or  gas,  the  former  bdng  more  suited 
to  the  winter  when  warmth  Is  wanted  for 
the  kitchen,  wiiilst  the  latter,  if  used  in  the 
summer,  keeps  the  kitchen  cool  and  com- 
fbrtablo. 

347.  A  Hot  Pults  will  be  wanted  for 
all  kitchens  where  cooking  In  any  degree 
of  refinement  is  carried  on;  in  dose  stoves 
it  is  generally  heated  by  steamy  aa  shown 
m  jUg.  68;  or  by  gas,  as  in  >^.  78  a.  When, 
however,  there  Is  an  open  kltchcn-rangei, 
a  separate  hot  plate  is  heated  by  a  distinct 
little  stove,  and  Is  set  in  any  convenient 
dtuation  (see^.  67). 

S48.  A  SifOKXnjAcx,  as  shown  In  Jig.  67, 
Is  by  many  considered  an  indlspoisable 
adjunct  to  the  kitchen,  while  others  regard 
it  with  abhorrence,  on  account  of  the  noise 
which  It  often  makes  In  Its  revolutions^ 
It  consists  of  a  droular  fan  fixed  in  the 
chimney  flue,  about  four  or  five  foet  above 
the  mantd-piece,  which  Is  made  to  revolve 
by  the  smoke,  or  rather  by  the  heated  air 
as  It  ascends.  lis  spindle  Is  connected  with 
the  horizontal  rod  shown  In  the  figure,  over 
the  shelA  by  simple  dockwork  machlnay, 
and  tills  again  works  tbe  spit  by  means  of 
the  chain  there  shown.  Altogether  it  Is  a 
very  dmplo  and  eflldent  appantns  for 
taming  the  q>tt,  and  when  the  flue  caa  be 
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eoiMtnieied  oTa  ilze  U  Indbm  each  way.  It 
it  tbe  beat  wtiich  can  be  aeiected ;  bat  In 
mail  booaea  the  fluea  are  often  limited 
to  9  fnchea  in  one  direction,  and  flrom  them 
ttie  fraoke^aclc  moat  be  exduded  fbr  t^iat 
naaon,  its  place  being  anpplied  by  the 
bottle-Jaek. 

SHI  DsEBSBis  jL3n>  CLoerre  axe  roqnired 
by-  the  oook  for  her  platea  and  dlahea,  as 
wtH  aa  for  her  ^Ice-boxea,  jara,  Ac,  and 
AoaM  alwaya  bo  prorided  fbr  ber;  they  are 
lorailably  made  of  wood,  either  oak  or 
painted  deaL  Their  oonatractlon  la  ao 
atai^  that  ttkey  will  not  require  any 
deaci^itloa  here;  and  the  ooet  only  need 
be  gtren  in  the  annexed  table  of  kitchen 
fttttaiga,  wtilch  cooalsta  of  fonr  aepanite 
aeca  priH^rtlonedto  the  Ibor  hoosea  alluded 
to  at  page  4b 

FsicB  or  Kttchsv  Fimiras. 
EamiATENal. 
FnlUaised  kitchen  range,  complete,  with 
oren   and   boiler,    eliding   check,    and 
WToa|^it<^ln>n  bare.   Bee  Jig.  67. 
ILtaL  £  ».         £9. 

40         -.       ...       «.       418t0fil0 

44         ..........       ...66 

46         .............70 

go        ...       ...       M.       ...       .»    7 17 

Smoke-jack  complete,  with  chain, 
polllea,  qplta,  Ac,  wronght-tron 
main-wheel    with    door    and 
Ihune  fbr  chimney         ...      ...    6  10 

If  ootalde  morement        ...      ..  18  0 

Hot  plate,  ttom        «.        ^   to   5   0 
Or,  eoonomie  TentHating  kitchen  range 
(aee  /Ig.  68),  with  hot  plate  fi>r  boiling 
Mooepana,  f^taig,  Ao.;  large  oven,  for- 
IMMtvy,  Jotnta,  bread,  Ac.;  hot  doeet,  for 
keeptaifr  dinnen  warm,  platea,  dlahea. 
A&;  alldtng  flront  to  Are,  to  act  aa  a 
Mower,  or  fbr  keephig  the  heat  item  the 
eook  when  stewing  or  preaerring;  steam 
kettles  for  Tegetablea,  Ac ;  and  a  laige 
•team  doeet,  for  airing  linen,  Ac 
If  with  wrooght  iron  boUers,  pandled 
coreclngs,  roller  ftont,  and  roller  alide- 
oren,  but  not  Indudlng  steam  work. 


IttaL 


£    S. 

13  10 

15  0 

16  10 

18  0 

19  10 
n  0 
SSIO 

94  0 

95  0 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Steam  doiet.  with  copper  bottom: 
94  fncihes  wide,  X4 ;  80  Inches  ditto,  jU. 

Steam  kettlea,  with  pipes,  tap,  Talve,  Ac : 
Urat  kettle^  iCS;  each  additional  kettle, 


Fixing  grates  about  6a.  per  foot  In  width. 
Tbe  expense  of  the  soppiy-dstein  and 
pipea  depends  upon  the  locality,  and  is 
'  not  induded  In  the  above  eatlmate. 

X  s.         £  a. 
Dresaer         .«       ...      5   0   to  90   0 
Closets  ...      ...      4  0   to   10  0 

Hanging  flap  and  hooks  1  0   to     9  0 

£8TtMATKNa9. 

Kitchen  range,  plan  as  before,  but  of  reduced 

aise  and  price,  viz. : 
ft  la  £  B.         £a. 

3    4         ...        ...        ...       4    5    to    4  17 

86         ...       «.        ...       47to50 

3    9         ...       ...       ...       4  11    to    5    4 

Bmoke-)ack    ...      »      5  0  to   6  0 
Hotplate        ...      ...       ...      ...   9   0 

Or,  economic  ventilating  kitchen  range, 
made  on  the  aame  prindple  as  that  above 
deacrlbed,  with  copper  bollera,  but  with- 
out  the  hot  doeet  under  the  oven,  or 
roller  oven  shdves : 

ft.  in.  £  n,  ± 

8   0  M.       ..       ...       m,       7  15   0 

O        O  ••«  *••  •••  •••  O        W        V 

VV  •••  •••  —m  —  ViV 

O       V  ■••  ••«  •■•  ••«  V    M^       " 

Dreaaer  of  painted  deal     XS  to  5   0  0 

Clobets    X4  to  6  0  0 

Hanging-flap,  hooks,  Ac    ...      1   0   o 

EsTDCATE  Ka  8. 

He4in]]D-8l|sed  kitchen  range  (see  Jig.  60), 

with  oven  and  boiler : 

ft.  la  £  a,  £  B. 

8  0       ...  ,f.  ...  4  0  to  4 10 

8    6         ...  f,.  ...  4    8  to  4  13 

Dresser ,..  ...  ...  9  0  to  3  0 

Closets,  Ac  ...  ...  ^  ...  3  0 

EsmcATB  No.  4. 
Cottage  range  0^.  70),  with  oven  and  cast- 
iron  boAer,  and  without  sliding  cheek : 
ft  la  X  s.  d. 

So  »fm  M.  M«  M.  800 

S    o  ...         ...         ...         ...         3    S    V 

9   10  OT.  mm»  M*  M.  9      O       0 

30  ...       ...       .M       M.       976 

Dresser   ..      ^      .»      ...      9  0  0 
Closets,  Ac      ...      m.      ...      9 10  0 

For  price  of  Gjjb  FimKOS  fbr  kitchen, 
aooordtng  to  Mr.  Defries'  estimate  and 
numbered  llit,  see  page  66. 

850.  Thk  Back  Kitchss  ob  Scttujcbt, 
when  it  is  used  for  brewing  or  wasliing, 
as  well  as  for  the  wdinazy  kitchen  pnrpoeea, 
should  always  be  external  to  the  house, 
if  poasible,  in  order  that  the  steam  may 
escape  through  the  roo£  For  the  water,  a 
sink  la  requb^  which  consists  of  a  fiat 
platform  of  tllea  or  hridu,  about  thrpe  or 
fbnr  fbet  wide,  by  two  feet  six  Inches,  vrlth 
a  slightly  raised  and  rounded  euge  of  oak- 
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quaxterinip  ThU  oommttiiicatM  with  a 
drain  by  maans  of  a  beU-trap,  over  wblch 
■bould  be  a  water-cods  If  tliere  !■  a  datem ; 
and  wben  there  is  a  supply  of  hot  water, 
that  also  should  be  laid  on.  If  the  house  la 
self-dependent  flir  Its  water  supply,  a  pump 
of  eaeh  sort  is  fenecally  fixed  in  the  back 
kiteiien,  one  of  whidi  draws  up  the  spring 
water  fh>m  tlie  well,  and  the  other  ftom  tlte 
soft-water  dstem.  Besides  these  puinpe, 
tliere  are  nsuaUy  in  well-appointed  houses 
a  copper  and  an  open  flrs-placev  to  be  used 
as  an  extra  firs  when  large  dinner  parties 
are  given,  and  when,  for  iuatancs,  the  close 
stove  is  fixed  in  the  kitchen,  in  which 
roasting  is  not  capable  of  being  carried  on 
to  tliat  degree  of  perfection  which  is  thsn 
desired.  Galvanised  iron  boilers  are  soiae> 
times  set  instead  of  coppers,  but  tbay  are 
liable  to  *' iron-mould  "  linen  boClad  In  tliem, 
and  tliey  are  therelbre  objected  to.  In 
other  respects  thsf  is,  Ibr  brewing  or  for 
cooking,  tills  kind  of  Iron  Is  quite  equal  If 
not  superior  to  copper,  as  it  is  not  liable 
to  be  dissolved  by  adds  like  copper;  or  if 
acted  on.  It  is  not  injurious  to  the  system, 
but  rather  advantageous.  The  list  of  badi 
kltdien  fittings,  therefore,  will  stand  as 
under,  with  the  prices  scoonllng  to  the 
nature  of  the  minagt  .^— 

Back-Kitchkk  FiTTncos. 

1st    Snd.   3rd.    4th. 
Sink  with  hot  and  £aXs.Xs.je8. 

cold  water  cocks, 

bdl-tnq>.  Ac  ...  6  10  4  U  8  10  2  10 
WeU  pump  ..  ...  4  10  8  10  2  10  2  0 
Soft  water  lordng- 

pump  ~  ..  6  10  4  10  3  10  2  10 
Washing  copper  or 

iron   boiler,   with 
■  fUmaoe  grate,  set 

complete  ^  ^  4  10  2  15  1  10  1  0 
Flute  rack    ...      ..  2  10  2   0   1  10   1   0 

ZSL  Ths  Kxira  A2n>  Shox  fi[0DSE  is  a 
small  back  oflloe,  in  which  boots  and  shoes 
are  deaaed;  and  where  a  rotary  knlfo- 
cleaner  is  not  used,  a  knifo-board  is  fixed 
tot  cleaning  knives  with  brick-dust  In 
most  houses,  even  where  the  knife-deaner 
is  used,  such  a  board  is  wanted  in  addition, 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  common  kitchen 
knlfos  when  they  are  stained  with  vinegar, 
Jbc,  or  for  taking  out  acddental  deep  stains 
in  the  best  knives  'fhe  coat  of  this  board 
is  only  a  ftw  shilUnga,  ssy  M.  to  6b. 

ttS.  A  Dcsr-Hout  is  also  reqohvd  in  an 
bouses  to  receive  the  dust  and  ashes  ftom 
the  hotue;  and  in  those  fiunlUes  where 
eeoDomy  Is  studied,  provlsian  Is  made  for 
the  prot«r  slftmg  or  "riddling"  of  these 
ashes  by  which  Hie  ctaders  are  reserved 
for  AiMre  use.  Hm  dicular  slsivu»  wUh  a 


wire  bottom,  is  a  veiy  rude  bistrument  for. 
tills  purpose;  and  as,  in  using  it,  the  houae-^ 
maid  must  necessarily  be  covered  wUti, 
dust,  the  consequence  is,  that  the  asbea 
sre  very  commonly  put  awqy  withonl 
undergoing  this  necessary  operation.  Kext 
to  tills  in  utility  comes  the  large  and  simple 
riddling  machine,  whidi  is  merdy  a  woodem' 
ftanied  covering  to  the  dust-hole,  but  having;, 
a  wU^  bottom  and  a  handle,  by  wlUch  it 
may  be  sliaken,  while  the  housemaid, 
stands  at  a  distance.  Here,  again,  how- 
ever, she  is  somewhat  incommoded,  but 
not  so  mudi  so  as  with  tlie  houd-si/ler. 
Mr:  Kent,  the  inventor  of  the  rotary  knife-' 
cleaner,  has  pstented  a  Cikdkk  Sjfter. 
also  on  tiM  rotary  prindple,  which  doea 
away  with  all  tlie  housemaid's  objections; 
and  wliat  Is  still  better,  comptU  the  sdop- 
tion  of  the  process,  because  by  no  other 
means  can  the  ashes  be  placed  in  the  dust* 
hole.  Its  opeiation  Is  thus  most  certain 
and  elli>ctlve.  The  unsifted  cinders  ava 
thrown  Into  the  upper  part  of  the  machlna; 
a  few  turns  of  the  handle  separate  the 
ashes  ftom  the  cinders  in  the  most  perft«t 
manner,  without  the  least  dust  or  dirt 
escaping  from  the  sifter;  the  refose  foUa 
into  a  moveable  box,  and  the  diideis  are 
actually  deposited  in  the  coal-scuttle  with* 
out  the  possibility  of  loss  or  mixing  wlUi 
the  ashes.  It  to  sokl  at  330,  Strand.  In 
houses  limited  for  yard  room,  thto  macbino 
is  of  great  service  in  preventing  dust  and 
shi^  whilst  the  whole  box  csn  be  removed 
to  the  dust-cart  and  emptied  there.  In 
country  houses  the  dnst4iole  is  generally 
of  considerable  siso,  and  often  communi- 
cates with  an  open  cesspool,  being  iu- 
tended  to  absorb  the  contents  as  th^  era 
discharged  into  it  This  Is  better  than  the 
keeping  tlio  two  apart,  and  at  tiie  same 
time  exposed  to  the  air;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  a  healthy  phm,  and  to  not  to  t»e 
recommendeiL  Tlie  cesspool  is  easily 
covered  in,  and  may  be  readily  emptied 
when  necessary,  by  removing  a  stone  act 
in  a  wooden  or  iron  frameL 

PXICtt  or  DC8T-BIK8  AXD  SlFTEBSL 

Ihut-Mt  with  eof/umm  tifter. 
Wooden  bin    .«,      ^      ...    Jtl  10 
Sifter     .«,      M      ».      «.      0  6 

ru 

Wooden  bin    ..       m,       ^    £1 10 
Sifter  with  handle  ^      ^      l  « 

XenCt  p0te$U  dadcr  »i/Ur  and  dvst-^d^ 
Complete,  1st  sixe    «•      «.    X>  • 
Ditto,        2nd  ditto  •»      4  d 
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OkMki  oellan  thotiM  be  bttllt  In  tfa«  most 
ttm^rentant  fitiistloii,  Ibr  aocMt  both  from 
witboat  and  flnom  wtthln;  tiid  tbey  sboold, 
V  poaslbie,  be  of  nich  dlmensioni  at  to 
contain  ttom  atz  nionths*  to  a  year^e  oon- 
nmptton,  beeaute  coal  li  almoat  ahrajs 
ttr  dheaper  In  summer  than  dnrta?  the 
irfaiter  eeaaon,  and  therelbre  a  stock  should 
be  laid  Ul  It  la  a  good  ]klan  to  divide  this 
t  space  Into  separate  sections,  so  that  each 
jMJt  ifbmn  be  cleared  ofl;  leaving  no  small 
00a],  beftne  tbe  next  laoomraenoed. 

8S&  TBB  luuMCfe,  which  Is  the  place  set 
opart  Ibr  kecking  ftesh  prorvlslonB  In,  and 
dlK>,  In  moat  caaesi  Ibr  the  salting  of  poric, 
bed;  Ac.,  should  be  placed  wbero  It  can 
hare  a  thorough  dranght,  and  where  It  Is 
sheltered  fhmi  the  snn.  A  northern  aspect 
la  tberdbre  the  most  suitable,  or,  next 
to  that,  an  easterly  one.  The  thorough 
dranght  cannot  always  beproeared  directly, 
bot  if  ft  cannot  In  that  way,  a  large  air* 
dndn  may  be  carried  nnder  the  floor  to  thb 
apffoMb  ride  of  the  boose,  where  a  grating 
may  be  fixed,  and  thus  a  free  dntni^t  may 
be  obtained.  Underground  fauders  ai^ 
seldom  eflldcnt  Ibr  the  keeping  of  meat; 
becanae  this  perftct  draught  ii  not  attain- 
able except  In  windy  weatlier,  when  there  la 
little  df fflcoKy  In  eiftettng  Its  preservation ; 
bnt  In  motet  snd  muggy  weathta*  tbe  air  is 
quite  stagnant  in  the  baaemebt  story  of  a 
town  house ;  and,  eonaequehtly,  though 
tolerably  cool,  tbe  air  Is  not  nqlldly  changed; 
and  potrelkctlon  goea  on  without  let  or 
hindrance.  The  pantry  meitly  requires  ft 
soflktent  number  of  deal  shelves,  and  a 
door,  of  which  the  panels  are  replaced  by 
plates  of  perlbnrted  sine,  of  a  pattern  soflU 
diently  dose  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  fliea, 
and  yet  large  enough  to  admit  the  air  freely. 
Where  there  Is  also  a  whidow,  it  should  in 
like  manner  be  guaided  by  similar  iheets 
of  zinc 

aM.  Onon  Omen,  such  *s  butler's 
pantiles,  boueemaid's  pantrtes,  Ac,  are 
geoCTany  induded  within  ttie  house,  snd 
merdy  require  slietvea  and  cloeets  to  make 
liiem  an  that  is  destrod. 

SSS.  A  Back  Yabo  pated  with  hard 
bricka,  tika,  pebblea,  oi  atone,  la  a  neces- 
•ary  ^ipcndage  to  every  house  when  it  can 
possibly  be  obtained.  It  is  chiefly  nseftal  in 
permtttiag  small  carpets  and  mats  to  be 
beaien,  or  any  similar  daily  operation 
wliicb  muat  otherwise  be  done  In  the  iMck 


Sscs:  s.— Tax  Daxbt. 

asc  Thk  Daibt  ta  country  houses  is 
eften  an  expenatre  and  pet  establishment, 
and  the  room  deroted  to  Its  ose  is  then 
tttad  in  m  ynry  extravagant  manner.  The 
I  la  tUa  depntment  ate-lst, 


tbe  means  of  procuring  as  even  a  ten* 
perature  as  possible  all  the  year  round, 
and  that  as  near  aa  may  be  to  W  degrcea 
of  Fahrenheit;  andly,  proximity  to  tbe 
milking  place  of  the  cowsj  and,  Srdly, 
aa  the  cows  should  be  near  the  dairy,  a 
oow4ioQ8e  also  most  be  provided  Ibr, 
which  msy  as  well  be  nnder  the  same' 
bnildlnK. 

8K7.  The  Daikt-roosc  Mioold  be  placed 
on  a  dry  and  somewhat  elevated  spot, 
though  not  so  much  so  as  to  be  exposed 
to  the  action  ct  the  north  and  easterly 
whids.  Tbe  west  or  north-west  tf  de  of  a 
hill  Is  the  beet  situation,  and  then  the 
dairy  may  be  built  Ibcing  the  hitl,  with 
the  cow-house  on  the  lower  side,  protecting 
It  from  the  sun  towards  tbe  south.  The 
daliy-Toom  itself  sbonld  in  sooh  a  ease  be 
partially  excavated  In  the  solt,  and  Its 
walls  should  be  of  hollow  brick,  from 
14  to  18  Inches  thldi,  tbe  lower  oounes 
being  laid  In  cement,  and  the  celling  being 
an  arch  in  solid  brickwork ;  and  if  a  small 
stream  of  water  can  be  madj  to  run 
through  It  at  pleasure,  so  muoh  the  mora 
eflSdent  will  It  be  In  summer,  in  point  of 
coolness  and  cleanliness.  Tbe  roof  should 
always  be  of  thatch,  tliat  being  tbe  beet 
non-conductor  of  heat  which  we  possess 
In  tho  shape  of  a  rooflng  material;  and 
it  should  project  oonsiderably  at  the  eavei, 
wrltb  a  verandah  as  well  on  the  sides  with 
wbidows,  to  keep  the  sun  oft  Over  tbe 
dairy,  in  tbe  roof,  may  be  a  loft  fbr  cheese 
or  fktdt,  where  such  a  store-chamber  la 
desired.  Tbe  floor  should  be  of  stone, 
brick,  or  paving  tilea,  sloping  gently 
towards  a  central  drain,  wbk^h  should  be 
well-tiupped ;  and,  as  an  additional  pre> 
cantkm,  this  druln  shoukl  run  Into  a  small 
cemented  or  lead  trough,  whloh  should  be 
emptied  out  each  day  to  prevent  ferroenta- 
tton.  Windows  should  be  provided  on 
ot>poslte  sidee,  which  should  be  glazed, 
but  capable  of  being  opened  to  the  fbll  In 
warm  weather,  at  which  time  shutters  of 
perfbrated  sine  should  be  substituted  Ibr 
them.  Bound  two  or  three  sides  of  the 
room  a  platlbrm  of  brick  or  slate  should 
be  raised  about  IS  Inches  from  the  ground, 
nils  Is  generally  eflbcted  by  half4>rick 
piers  and  arches,  or  by  piers  with  shite 
thrown  across;  and  upon  this  platform  the 
milk-pans  are  placed. 

8S6,  A  SaiAU.  Wash-hoobb  Is  required, 
when  tbe  dairy  Is  placed  at  my  dlataiioe 
fhmi  the  ordinary  wash-honae.  IB  It  theva 
should  be  a  chtanney,  with  a  small  flrv* 
place,  which  must  be  constructed  on  sodk 
a  prtoelpie  aa  to  suit  the  kind  of  buueiw 
making  prefbrred.  For  tho  Devonshlra 
mode,  a  small  elose  store  la  the  beet« 
and*  Indeed,  Ibr  aU  otber  methoda  thia 
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•Dsweri  equally  welL  From  tbto  a  flue 
may  be  carried  round  the  dairy,  with  a 
damper  to  cat  off  the  heat  In  wann 
weather,  Juat  a*  tn  greenhoun  flnea;  and 
at  pleasure  it  may  be  carried  Into  the 
chimney  away  ftt>m  the  milk>room.  This 
waab-house  should  hare  an  outer  door  to 
the  south,  and  should  not  have  any  Internal 
communication  with  the  milk-room.  Thia 
room,  also,  should  be  paved  in  a  similar 
way  to  tlie  milk-room,  as  It  is  here  that 
all  the  ntensila  should  be  kept  and  washed. 

989.  Thb  Cow-boobk  for  private  ftmllies 
is  generally  limited  In  its  aocommodation, 
being  at  most  intended  for  only  two  oowa. 
It  merely  requires  space  for  the  cows  to 
stand,  with  room  to  milk  them,  for  which 
aa  area  12  feet  by  12  foei  is  quite  sufBdeot, 
or  even  less  where  room  is  an  object  A 
rack  and  manger,  with  a  sound  brick  or 
atone  floor,  are  all  the  arrangements  proper 
for  the  accommodation  of  these  animal& 

sea  Ths  Cost  op  Daikt  BciLDtirGB  com- 
plete, as  hero  described  exclusive  of  utensils, 
will  be  about  xao,  which  sum  may  easily 
be  extended  to  XldO  if  greater  ornament 
is  desired,  or  in  situations  whero  tliatch 
and  building  materials  aro  dear.  In  the 
above  calculation  the  doora,  windowrs,  Ac, 
are  all  of  the  roughest  description,  but 
well-made,  and  In  accordance  with  the 
thfttched  roof.  The  pillars  also  of  the 
yerandahs  aro  estimated  at  the  price  of 
rough  larch  or  Scotch  fir  polos.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  milk-room,  aro  12  feet  by  10 
ftet;  waah-house,  12  foet  by  8  foet;  and 
oow-house,  12  foet  by  IS  feet 

Sect,  /k— Stable  akd  Coach-house. 

SOL  Ths  Stable  salted  to  an  establish- 
ment whero  flrom  XfiOO  to  £1000  a^year  are 
spent,  should  certainly  not  exceed  two 
stalls  and  a  loose  box  at  the  outside;  and 
this,  therefore,  will  comprise  the  accommo- 
dation which  I  ahall  here  describe.  The 
best  arrangement  is  to  build  a  stable  about 
Si  foet  or  22  foet  long,  14  feet  or  IS  feet  wide, 
and  10  ibet  liigti,  with  loft  over.  This  space 
may  then  be  divided  off  into  two  stalls  0 
feet  6  inches  wide,  and  a  loose  box  8  feet 
wide,  allowing  0  inches  for  each  stall-post 
and  partition.  A  large  ventilating  shaft 
sbouid  be  carried  up  flrom  the  centre  of 
the  celling,  which  bhould  be  lathed  and 
plastered,  through  the  hay-chamber  to  the 
rooC  where  there  should  be  a  valve  capable 
of  being  opened  or  shut  by  a  cord.  Tlio 
space  thus  aflbrded  for  three  horses  may 
not  be  oonsldand  suflicient  by  some  people, 
but  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  for  hack  and 
harness  horses  it  is  quite  ample ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  very  often  tfaeae  stables 
have  only  one  horse  In  them,  or  perhaps 
two,  it  will  be  found  that,  aa  an  average,  it 


is  better  than  a  more  roomy  series  of  staUn 
A  window  and  a  door  complete  the  encio- 
Buro,  each  being  capiMe  of  being  kept  Iialf- 
open  to  admit  air  in  tlie  summer.  The  door* 
if  cut  in  half,  will  do  thU  with  safety.    The 
floor  should  be  paved  with  stones  cut  In 
ftirrows,  to  prevent  slipping,  or  with  hard 
brick  or  pebbles;  and  it  should  be  weU 
drained  and  trapped.    If  there  are  two 
trapa,  one  in  the  middle  of  the  stall  and 
another  at  the  back.  It  wUl  be  so  much  the 
sweeter,  and  a  considerable  saving  in  Utter 
will  be  effected.    The  partitions  are  oon- 
structod  by  fixing  a  strong  post,  called  a 
stall-post  8  or  9  feet  flrom  the  head-wall* 
and  carrying  it  flrom  the  ground  where  it 
is  dowelled  into  a  stone,  to  tlie  floor  above, 
to  which  it  is  securely  morticed.    At  the 
wall,  also,  a  smaller  post  is  lilLewlse  fixed, 
and  the  two  are  connected  by  morticinir 
into  them  three  ban— one  near  the  ground, 
another  sloping  fh>m  the  bead,  where  it 
sbouid  be  7  feet  fh>m  the  ground,  to  the 
foot  of  the  stall,  when  it  may  be  about 
5  fleet  high ;  a  third  occupying  a  middle 
position  between  the  twa    On  this  flnmie- 
work  inch    boaida  of  elm  are  aecurely 
nailed,  either  with  a  mere  beaded  Joint, 
or  plonghed  and  tongued,  or  rebated  and 
beaded,   the  last  being  tlie  most  usual 
mode.    After  they  are  fixed,  a  pattern 
strip  of  the  desired  sweep  is  held  up  and 
a  chalk  line  drawn  upon  them  at  the  top, 
followed  by  a  saw  which  takes  both  aides 
of  the  boarding  off  lo  the  line,  and  the 
whole  is  capped  by  a  piece  oi  half-Inch 
dm,  which  easily  takes  the  fbnn  of  the 
sweep  and  is  securely  nailed  to  it    Iron 
mangera  and  racks  are  now  generally  nsed 
with  a  broad  edge,  wlilch  prevents  tlie 
hone  laying  hold  of  them  with  his  teeth. 
The  rack  is  better  low,  and  placed  between 
the  water  and  the  iron  manger,  so  that 
the  horse  does  not  waste  hts  hay. 

SS2.  Thb  Hat-u>it  should  be  large  enoagh 
to  hold  a  load  of  hay  and  anotlier  of  straw, 
as  it  is  very  bad  economy  to  be  b«o1nff 
those  articles  by  retail  If  the  sUble  la 
ceiled,  and  the  foul  air  is  carried  off  by  the 
ftonel  mentioned  above,  there  can  be  no 
o^ection  to  the  atoring  of  the  hay  above 
the  stable,  and  in  thla  sitaatlon  it  helps  to 
keep  the  horses  warm  In  winter  and  cool 
In  summer,  by  the  non-condttcting  property 
of  hay  and  straw. 

seSL  A  CoAcn-iioinB  ahd  Habness-icoox 
should  be  constructed  of  such  proportions 
as  to  hold  the  carriages,  liamoM,  ftc,  wliloh 
may  be  desired;  and  a  small  flre-plaoe 
should  heat  both,  carrying  the  flue  as  Ibr 
a  green-house,  between  the  walls  of  the 
twa 

S84.  A  CoBM-CHAXDER  Is  also  required  for 
storing  the  com,  with  a  strong  woooea 
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iooc  Wtaflo  fUlt  Is  boot  cm  imrpoM,  and 
tbara  k  Toom  to  do  ■o.  It  Is  dorinblo  to 
lalae  tUt  room  npoo  tho  Iron  or  stone 
topparts  whleli  sre  emploTed  ftr  keeping 
mtee  out  of  ilcks  and  flumeri*  gnnariea. 
Tbo  cora-niom  shoold  be  abont  U  flMt  by 
S  flBet,  or  somewhat  less  wltt  snffloe;  and 
mS^olbdag  A  should  be  a  small  room  Ibr  the 
duiff  machine  and  oat  bmioer,  which  are 
Indispensable  in  eveiy  weU-regnlated  stable. 
OroooTM.  it  Is  needless  to  obserre  that  the 
com-chamber  should  hare  a  lock  and  key; 
and  It  is  a  good  plan  to  hare  a  machine-in- 
side the  loom  which  will  ddlver  the  com  to 


wMeh  may  ba  easily  registered.  When 
tlMTB  Is  reason  to  sospect  dishonesty,  the 
eani4>nilser  m^  be  so  arranged  that  all 
the  oats  used  most  pass  through  it,  and 
thus  the  eoni  can  only  ba  stolen  and  sold 
after  It  is  braised,  which  is  more  likely  to 
lead  to  detectton.  Tills  is  eflteled  by  con- 
•  necttng  the  pipe  of  the  oom>lbeder  with  the 
top  of  the  oat-bmiser,  and  keeping  this 
locked,  except  when  reqnlred  to  be  cleaned. 
Wi.  A  Btabu  Tabd  avd  JLunnm>HOLB 
most  alwsya  be  proiided,  which  shonld  be 
mn  pared  and  drained,  so  that  the  water 
wm  ran  off  aa  ftst  as  it  flUls,  either  flrom 
lain  or  eaniage  washing. 


fixer.  4-Jg»-boi 
aai  Thbbb  Luxcmua  of  life,  whldi  can 
searoeiy  be  said  to  belong  to  Domestio 
Economy,  are  generally  built  beneath  the 
aarfsoe  of  tlio  earth,  though  they  may 
alBo  be  so  arranged  as  to  perS>nn  their 
offloe  aboTo  ground.  The  nnder-gronnd 
toe-boose  Is  merely  a  tank  for  the  ice; 
drcalar  or  sqoare  in  Ibnn,  but  gradually 
dsrwaslug  In  size  towards  the  bottom,  so 
that  the  loe  bas  a  tendency  to  sink  into 
a  solid  mass,  and  does  not  remain  sup- 
ported by  tiM  walls  when  It  has  melted 
Mow.  This  nhoold  be  thoroughly  drained 
St  the  bottom*  takinff  care  thai  no  Morm  air 
U  atimUkd  through  the  drota,  which  rootft 
be  prerenied  by  a  good  trap  at  the  mouth. 
The  kse  tfioold  real  on  a  wooden  grating. 
The  tank  is  better  made  of  htOow  brieka, 
with  the  waUs  18  Inches  thick,  which 
should  be  eemented  outside,  to  prerent 
faaflUratloa  of  water  flnom  the  8<AL  It 
shooM  be  aivbed  orer,  with  a  bole  Ibr  the 
introdnctlon  of  the  ice,  unless  it  can  be 
eerily  inserted  where  It  Is  to  be  taken  out 
aa  U  is  wanted,  wiileh  shoold  be  at  the 


top  of  one  side.  The  aboro  hole.  If  mada^ 
should  be  covered  with  a  stone,  which 
should  be  securely  fiutened,  and  again 
oorered  with  straw,  to  the  depth  of  some 
fcet,  orer  wMoh  should  be  some  rough 
boards  or  soil,  to  keep  sU  quiet  in  windy 
weather.  At  the  side  a  small  door  is  fixed, 
opening  into  a  passage,  which  again  should 
be  guarded  by  another  door,  or  eren  a 
third,  all  being  alr>tight,  and  thus  enoioaing 
one  or  two  Tolumes  of  air,  which  Is  a  TCiy 
slow  conductor  of  heat.  In  this  way  loe 
may  be  kept  through  the  summer  with 
great  ease;  but  every  time  the  well  is 
opened  some  small  quantity  of  warm  air 
is  admitted,  and  the  ice  is  raised  in  tem- 
perature more  or  less.  Where  there  is  a 
daliy  the  ioe-boose  should  be  oonstructod 
ao  that  the  entrance  to  it  should  be  through 
the  dairy ;  and  thna,  not  only  Is  the  coolest 
aUr  admitted  to  the  ice-house,  but  the  loe 
when  flnt  brongbt  out,  ss  well  as  the  cokl 
air  with  it,  helps  to  cool  the  dairy  at  the 
time  wlien  It  most  recfulibs  It  WBeii  an 
loe-honse  is  boUt  above  ground,  it  m^ 
be  made  exactly  of  the  same  form,  and 
also  of.hMlow  bricks;  but  over  this  must 
be  heap«d  a  proftislon  of  straw  or  leaver 
whkh  nutit  be  thaiehed,  and  thtu  kepi  drjh 
or  this  covering  will  be  utteriy  useless 
Wet  straw  snd  other  vegetable  matter  Noon 
heota  by  Ibrmentatlon,  and  thus  dwes  harm 
histead  of  good. 

Baa.  &^.4}Aaa9lBK  Qixmnm  joUd  Hoints. 

007.  In  preparing  to  bund,  and  Axing  upon 
th^site  of  the  house,  it  is  of  Importance  titat 
a  due  tegard  should  be  had  to  the  Uo^ingout 
of  the  garden,  and  the  twsltlon  of  the  green- 
house or  hothouse,  if  any.  It  often  happena 
in  country  houses,  that  when  the  house  Is 
built,  it  is  discovered  that  in  some  way  or 
other  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  situation,  and 
that  the  approach  to  it  Is  not  so  good  as  It 
might  have  been,  if  the  front  door  had  been 
dUTerently  placed.  Hence,  the  flnt  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  decide  upon  the  plan  of  the 
garden,  which  is  to  be  carried  out  after  the 
house  Is  built,  as  wdl  aa  those  of  the  hot 
and  greenhouses.  If  they  form  a  part  of  the 
plan.  Very  often  the  greenhouse  door  opens 
from  one  ef  the  sitting-rooms;  and  If  so,  this 
roust  enter  Into  the  plan ;  but  at  all  events, 
the  whole  garden  should  be  laid  out  upou 
paper  before  the  Ibundation  la  begun,  and 
thus  the  mistake  may  be  avoided  to  which  I 
have  alluded  abovvu 
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CHAP.  3CL 
OUTLAY  IK  ROUSE  ACOOMMODATIOK. 


M&  HmlaffODlMvodnpoathedUBHWiiOM 
whleh  an  met  with  In  towni  aad  niral 
dittrictA,  mitH  regurd  to  hotuBaooommodft- 
tion,  I  sImII  here  merely  give  a  tablo  of  the 
imt  whlcb  la  jastiflable  and  aoitod  to  aacli 
f  neoine,  as  wtAl  aa  tba  outlay  by  purehaae  or 
baildlag  whlcb  may  laftly  be  indulged  in. 
For  the  varlooB  etementa  tiearlng  npott  theee 


•nt^faota,  eee  Book  IL,  Cbapw  L«  page  &  (t 
ia  often  caioulated,  that  tbo  rent  alioiUd  lie 
fixed  at  one-eighth  of  the  Inomne,  but  thla 
la  aflbeted  ao  itiuch  by  aeTortU  clrcum- 
atanoea  that  It  fa  only  an  approximaUon  to 
the  proper  eatlmate.  In  the  annexed  tatilo 
these  are  taken  Into  oonaideratlon,  and  tlie 
nralta  are  there  stated. 


Annual 

Income, 

£10001 

Annual 

Income, 

£800l 

Annual 

Income, 

£350. 

Annual 

Incomv, 

£1001 

Town  rental,  tncludlng  ratea  and  taxes 

Country  rental,       ditto         ditto 

Investment  in   ordinary    ftvehold) 

town  boose  by  porohaso  or  build-  - 

ing    ...       ^      .......      ) 

Ditto  in  the  country,  faxdudlng  ne-  \ 
oeaaary  oflloe«,  but  not  luxuries     / 

£        £ 

aotouo 

OOtO    00 
UOOtOl500 

lOOOtOUOO 

£        £ 

50  to    80 
8fitO    45 

aootoiooo 

800  to  600 

£        £ 

aoto  40 

90  to    80 
400  to  800 

800  to  400 

£        £ 
U  to    18 
10  to    15 

190  to  900 
100  to  150 

CHAP.  XIL 
THE  DWELLIKGS  OF  THE  FOOB. 


880.  AJthoud^  this  book  Is  not  Intended 
Immediately  for  the  poor,  yet  as  the  rich 
as  well  as  those  oT  moderate  Income  have 
a  duty  to  pcrfonn  towards  their  more 
unfbrtunate  brethnm,  it  ia  deainblo  to 
devote  aorae  oonsldemtlon  to  their  weUhre, 
as  fiir  as  this  can  be  modified  by  attention 
to  their  wants.  Many  countiy  gentlemen, 
as  well  as  small  traders  and  farmers,  have 
the  means  of  building  tenements  for  the 
poor— by  which  I  mean  not  so  much  the 
actual  pauper,  as  tlie  labourer  living  upon 
less  than  £1  a-week  altogether,  including 
tlie  earnings  of  his  wilb  and  children.  It  is 
evident  that  in  such  a  case  tlie  minimum 
aocommodatlon  which  will  aflord  a  decent 
habitation  Is  all  that  can  be  effected,  but 
at  the  same  time  It  ought  to  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  enable  him  and  his  fiunily  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  bnite  creation. 
Where  a  whole  (an^  are  lodged  in  a  cocqtle 
ot  rooms,  aa  is  the  usual  practice  in  rural 
districts,  or  In  a  single  one,  as  unfortunately 
too  often  happens  in  towns,  It  is  impossible 
that  any  decency  can  be  observed,  and  It  ia 
no  wonder  that  the  morality  of  the  inmates 
should  be  lowered  to  aero.  Hence,  It 
behoves  all  who  have  the  power,  to  exert 
themselves  to  provide  such  cottages  or 
kxiglug  houses  as  shall  anaUe  the  Mber 


and  mother  of  a  (hmlly  to  have  a  bod-room 
to  themselves,  and  their  children  of  each 
sex  one  also;  in  all,  tljree  separate  bed- 
rooms, however  small  This  is  an  absolute 
requisite,  and  ahould  invariably  be  Insisted 
on,  for  without  this  separation  of  the  sexes 
it  Is  notorious  Uiat.  most  lamentable  results 
occur.  A  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country 
can  be  so  housed,  but  that  need  bo  no 
reason  why  as  much  aa  possible  should  not 
bo  done  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this 
pralsewoxtliy  ohlect,  however  small  may 
be  the  progresa  made  by  eaxh.  IndlviduaL 
The  pecuniary  Interests  of  so  many  are 
now  engaged  In  perpetuating  the  present 
system,  that  great  efforts  must  be  made 
belbro  much  wUl  be  done,  as  conqiared  with 
the  amount  of  acoommodatlon  wanted ;  and 
aome  hundred  millions  aterUng  would  be 
required  to  give  the  whole  of  our  labourers 
with  flunllles  three  bed-rooms  per  fiunily. 
Many  of  the  cottages  in  rural  districts  are 
not  neariy  so  well  built  as  the  cow-houses 
or  cart-stables  on  the  fknns  at  which  they 
are  employefl;  and  the  ventilation  is  so 
Imperfect  in  tlie  miserably  crowded  bed- 
room, that  it  Is  no  wonder  that  typhus 
fever  so  often  attacks  them.  Yet  for  these 
wretched  hovels,  often  without  any  garden 
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m  paid  u  rentt  «>mI  gnnenUy  doduetad 
from  tlM  waffBS,  becraae  tfaoy  boloiig  to 
tt»  temcn  wbo  emploj  the  tamuBUb  It  la 
•  diflkealt  Mililaet  to  kmnr  what  ia  io  ba 
dona  with  thata  old  borda,  which  now 
Wng  fai  a  oartain  taiooiaa,  and  whloh  an 
wofth  Uttla  or  nothing  for  old  malartato; 
hot  I  taej  It  woaU  ba  Ibond  adTantagaooi 
to  tha  propilator  In  moat  cbms  to  hqr  oat 
on  aa  woald  rafflca  to  bnlldwhatla 
and  whldawiU  ba  Ibond  to  ba  not 

I  than  49iD  on  tha  sveraga  ofeoontleiL 
BinuL  LAaoraBia*  Comon  an 
moat  advmiitagaooatjr  and  chcaptjr  boUt  hi 
pain,  and  tha  plan  anmaad  wlllbalband  to 
odtar  avory  adTantaga  nqolnd  at  tha  lowest 
paaifble  ooat  <aaa  Jig,  7S).  tty  nlbnlng  to 
tha  plan  tt  will  ba  aeen  that  eaeh  oottago 
of  a  rittlng^room  on  tha  ground 
M  Mlbat  by  is  Ibot,  with  a  acollaiy,  U 
Act  by  7  ftat,  and  anall  panti7««ioaet  In 
tta  aeuilery  is  an  iron  ftirnaea  and  boilar, 
wldi  aink  proparty  trapped.  From  tha 
atalktytha  atalralaad  up  toaanudl  land- 
tag (aae  cbambar  plan),  mpoa  irhkh  the 
tbraa  bad-room  doon  opou  Tha  aitaatlon 
of  the  beds  Is  then  Indleated  by  dotted 
The  llra-ptaoea  an  placed  In  the 
walls,  as  Should  alwMjs  be  the 

ftr  the  eoooomical  managem^t  of 
,;  and  If  desired,  a  porch  with  an  ooter 
door  may  be  added.  The  ro<rf  should  be 
eorand  with  tllee;  and  by  meant  df  the 
donnsr  whutowa.  a  good  head-room  la 
obtained  at  the  pacta  whan  It  la  reqvlred. 
The  waDa  an  of  hollow  brick,  which  should 
ba  wmkad  tme  and  pointed  biside,  so  that 
nana  of  the  rocNma  bat  the  sitting-room 
need  ba  plastered;  and  tha  ontalde  will  be 
aancb  drier  with  a  oovaring  of  rooghcaat, 
than  If  the  same  amoant  of  Ume  aAd  sand 
had  bean  bestowed  inside  In  the  garden 
iboaldbe  a  well  between  the  two  ooftages, 
wfth  a  party-^nunp,  or  if  it  is  too  d6ep  fbr 

with  a  bucket  and  windlaaa' '  The 
nsoal  oonTenlenoes  ibr  a  labo^irer's 
astiaga  may  alao  ba  added  in  the  gaonden, 
iBolndlng  a  pigaty.  The  aecoant  will  then 
stand  thus,  taking  the  otttsido  prtoe  of 
materials  in  mral  districts  ;-^ 

Coax  or  Each  Labovrsb's  Goi^taob. 

Bridt  or  rabble  st(me  woA  ^      ^JEU   0 
Wooden  chamber  floor,  three  sqoar^ 
Btone,  tOa.  or  brick  lower  floor      ... 
Foot  windows,  at  SOsl  ......... 

FlTo  doors,  incJqdIng  one  outer  dooi^ 
otain         «..      am      —»      —      — 
Koof ...       .^       .........       .- 

nttlnga,  ftuinaofv  OTpn,  grat^  fta^ 

OofbaUdlngs       M»      M*      M*      «w 

'  «        ■•        • 

/TO  10 


10 

^0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

This  Is  tha  iMtt  ooat,  and  no  allowance  la 
madalbr  profit  if  the  cottages  an  ballt  by 
a  master-bnlldflr,  who  most  hams  at  laaat 
SO  per  cenL  to  make  It  worth  the  troable  of 
ovartooklag,  Me.  The  aboTo  eatlmata,  how- 
ever, ia  pretty  correct  t  and  snch  eottagss, 
to  my  knowledge,  hare  been  boUt  with 
some  nttle  ornament  fl>r  JOO  less  nndar 
IhTonraMe  drramatanoea.  Ko  allowanoe 
is  made  ft>r  ftndng  in  the  garden,  nor  Ibr 
the  ralne  of  the  land,  which  may  be  ooosl- 
dared,  if  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  as  worth  from 
J90  to  X80  mor^  bringing  the  whole  outlay 
up  to  nearly  £\^  Such  etkiages  eaaUy  Mk 
when  then  ia  k^  competition,  for  X6  or  £8 
a«])4ece,  whkli  MAbrda  a  good  per  centaga 
otf 'the  outlay ;  and,  thetafore,  as  a  mercan- 
aie  apeculation  it  will  answer,  Indepen- 
dently of  the  Improrement  in  the  morality 
and  bodily  health  of  the  tenants. 

971.  Towv  DwxLUMoa  reqatn  quite  a 
difl^rant  arxangement  to  that  detailed 
above,  because  l^d  is  so  valnaUa  that  tha 
rooms  must  be  piled  one  aboTe  the  other. 
Tl^  usual  plan  is' to  let  out  small  houaee  hi 
sin^  rooms  or  in  pain  of  rooma,  which 
are  charged  (torn  2B.  to  4&  per  room  per 
week,  according  to  the  dcnaity  of  the 
population.  In  the  low  neighbourhoods  of 
London,  a  small  room  about  10  foet  by 
8  feet,  usually  lets  for  4a.  to  0a.  per  week, 
and  tbepsfon  the  lower  class  of  mechanics 
who  earn  lees  than  SOs.  per  week  cannot 
poeslbly  afford  moro  than  4b.  worth  o( 
house  accommodation.  An  attempt  baa 
been  ovide  to  crowd  great  nnmben  toge- 
ther ii\  large  buildings,  so  as  to  economise 
stalrcitaes,  which  form  one  great  item  of 
expense  in  these  high  buildings;  but  they 
are  n'o^  liked,  flnom  the  want  of  privacy 
which  they  cause.  More  than  six  or  eight 
(hmllles  using  the  same  staircase,  are  also 
apt  to  occasion  accidents  (torn  the  children 
meeting  on  them  in  too  great  numbcn,  and 
slipping  down  ibr  want  of  a  proper  hold. 
In  nuaiy  of  these  houses,  drying  closets  an 
attach^  to  each  room,  with  an  olr-draln 
from  below;  but  thoui^  this  In  thcoiy 
appears  likely  to  act,  in  practice  it  is  found 
almost  wholly  inoperative.  In  the  plan 
hen  given  (see^.  74),  I  have  introduced 
a  laundry  in  the  roof,  which,  being  made 
of  corrugated  iron  and  ^ass  tUea,  is  per- 
foctly  flre-proof;  and  is  also  too  hot  in  the 
summer  and  too  cold  in  the  winter  to  be 
used  sa  a  covering  for  sleeping  rooms.  Tliis 
lann^  may  l>e  allotted  to  each  tenant  in 
turn,  giving  1|  day  to  each,  supposing  then 
to  be  four  flunllies  In  each  house,  with  one 
laundry  at  the  top  of  aU.  By  means  of 
dormer  windows  opposite  each  other,  a 
thorough  draught  of  air  may  be  obtained; 
and  in  defhult  of  thla,  a  regular  drying 
cloaet  Cms  Laundiy)  ihay  ba  Introduced 
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THE  HOUSE,  AND  ITB  ACCBB80BIEA. 


If  desired.  The  floon  are  all  llro-prooi;  the 
lower  ones  boarded  with  Inch  boards,  and 
that  for  the  laandiy  covered  with  cement 
Ther  are  estimated  as  for  Fox  and  Barrett's 
patent,  with  cast-Iron  Joists,  which  Is  the 
cheapest  kind  of  flre-pioof  floor  with  which 
I  am  arqnalnted.  The  roof  is  of  iron, 
covered  partly  with  oormgated  Iron  and 
the  remainder  with  glass  pantiles,  whi^ 
will  admit  the  son.  It  has  no  lead  of  anj 
kind,  and  the  water  is  carried  off  by  a 
simple  iron  gutter  and  water-pipe.  The 
cost  of  each  set  of  rooms  will,  as  neariy  as 
can  be  shown,  be  a»  follows:— 

Co«T  ov  Town  I>wszxiiiaa,  eadL 

X  a. 

Brickwork  ^      ^      .«.      ~.      «..   81  10 

Floor  (average  cost),  fireproof       ...   88  0 

Windows  and  doon      ...       ...       «..   18  0 

Stain  (half-flight,  iron  staircase)  ...     7  0 
Waterndosot,  sculletyflttlngs,  water- 
pipes,  Aa         ...      M.      ^      ...     8  0 
Qratee       ^      u:      ...      ...      ...8  0 

Celling  and  walla,  plastering...      u.     6  0 

Painting  and  petering  4..      ...      ..   10  0 

One-fourth   of  laundry,    incladlng 

glass  roof               ;..      <..      ;..  lo  o 

X123  10 


This  will  make  the  wholia  tmlldtng,  con- 
sisting of  eight  dwidlliiKs,  cost  somewhat 
less  than  Xiood.  to  which  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  ground,  and  the  rates  and  taxes 
paid  by  the  landlord,  hi  all  cases,  in  this 
description  of  property.  These  mBj  be 
estimated  at  about  £40  per  annam;  and 
as  each  set  of  rooms  may  be  supposed  to 
average  8s.  per  week,  a  balancie  of  £64  will 
be  left  as  Interest  lor  the  outlay.  Unfor* 
innately,  however,  this  doss  of  tenants 
pay  their  rents  so  badly,  that  6}  per  cent 
nominally  Is  considered  insiifflolent  to 
produce  anything  like  8  per  cent,  after 
deducting  the  loases  by  wiKhl  deflmlten 
and  deaths.  Thus,  as  a  speculation,  it  is 
not  a  very  tempting  one;  {mid  it, is  only 
when  nndertakea  (hxm  moiives  of  piiilan- 


Utfopy  that  It  Is  at  all  likely  to  be  oanled 
through.  In  most  of  the  houses  Inhabited 
by  this  class  of  men,  the  original  iuteDtlon 
of  the  Imilders  was  to  obtain  a  better  sort 
of  tenants;  and  it  la  only  for  want  of 
these  that  they  let  them  out  in  divlstooa, 
hence,  they  are  let  at  lower  sums  thac 
th^y  could  now  be  produoed  for,  if 
newly-bnUt  But  the  aooommodatlon  for 
the  same  money  Is  not  much  more  than 
half  what  Is  offered  by  the  model-dwelllnga, 
In  point  of  space  or  finish  of  details;  nor 
are  the  ordinary  houses  flre-probf,  whioli 
item  alone  makes  some  oonsidenble 
dUftrenoe  In  tlie  outlay. 

87&.  TtaB  Svpnx  or  Ant  amid  Lioiir,  as 
well  as  the  heating  of  these  dweHlngs,  may 
be  eonduefted  upon  the  priadples  described 
under  the  various  diaptem  and  sections 
pertaining  to  them.  The  laboanr  requires 
only  fresh  air,  wliich  la  aa  raoah  the  ol^eet 
of  the  rich  man  as  the  poor;  Slid  this  oan 
always  bo  obtained  by  him  when  it  Is  mot 
with  hi  a  stale  of  purity  anMnd  his  hoose. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  lila  dwelltng  to  fixed 
on  an  unhealthy  spot,  nothing  can  be  done 
btttto  make  it  as  fkr  as  possible  thecontrary, 
by  means  of  drains  and  attention  to  clean- 
liness. Water  and  gaa,  hi  towns  and  cttlea, 
may  be  placed  at  bis  command  in  sodi 
quantities  aa  he  can  wait;  both  being 
cheap  oocnmodltles  enoagh,  and  therBfora 
within  his  rsncb. 

878.  It;  in  spite  of  an  the  advantnfei  of 
FeU-bnilt  modeMweUlnga,  they  are  ttiU 
tefttsed  by  those  to  -whcm  they  ere  ofltevd, 
their  pramoters  can  only  wonder  at  the 
strange  perverseness  of  the  human  mind. 
But  as  In  some  instances  they  are  wonder- 
(\illy  suooessAd,  and  more  especially  when 
they  are  ananged  In  smaU  groups  of  six 
or  eight  each,  hopea  may  be  entertained 
that  they  will  be  aa  mndi  prised  as  tiMqr 
^eeerve.  aUd  that  they  will  tend  to  raise 
the  condition  of  the  labourer,  both  in  the 
city  and  .in  the  country,  to  a  staMis  ftr 
removed  ttota  that  of  the  lower  animals, 
which  unhappily  at  preeent  Iw  and  Us 
fiunlly  too  much  resemble  in  many  psr- 
tlcnlarik 
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FCBKITURB    AND    rURNISHIKa. 


CfLAT.L 

BAW  MATBlllALS,  AVD  THEIR 
]fAl(rirAOTUR& 

BMCX.  ] FUSMITOXC-WOOltt  AMD 

CABUttT-MAKKML 

9fi,  The  TartatlM  of  wood  emplojed  tn 
tiM  nunatertoreof  ABTBltore  tntblaoonntiy 
an  noC  wy  eztwalTe,  Um  eiilef  being 
OMbofuy,  o«k,  roMWooiA,  walnut,  satln- 
wood»  and  m^ile,  Ibr  tbe  onuunental  iwrta, 
and  onk,  «ednr«  Uroh,  beach,  and  pine 
(while  and  yeUow),  tor  tlie  more  oieAil 
ldod&  Beeidee  ttieee  bu^  be  enumerated, 
as  In  wffartonal  vae,  yew-tnt,  pear-tree, 


tXflw  ILABOOAVr,  ttooogb  coming  from 
la  oitber  caDed  Bondnna 
I  in  the  trade.  The  fimner  haa  a 
looao,  and  straight  grain,  without 
eori  or  wave  In  tt.  The  latter  la 
la  oolonr,  with  more  or  leaa  carl, 
br  whloh  m  gxrat  meaaara  tta  prtce  ia  regu- 
lated, and  with  a  Tery  flna.  cloae  texture, 
which  la  aomattmea  almoat  fbee  ftom  any  of 
tboae  flne  hidentationa  which  are  ao  com- 
mon In  moat  of  the  woodTof  all  oonntrlea. 
IB  maat  cnaea  fHianlah  mahogany  la  rery 

and  will  bear  great 
helbra  It  baeaka;  It  la  moreover 
A«a  fton  any  tendenay  to  twiat  or 
which  la  a  Teiy  Talnable 
In  itonllure  woodai  When,  how- 
r,  mahflgaiur  from  the  Bpanlah  oolcmlea 
li  rery  moch  enrled.  It  la  not  nearly  ao 
aafraafrom  twlat;  bntthialaof 
aa  ita  value  la  ao  great, 
aa  to  lead  m  atanoat  aU  caaea  to  Itt  being 
cat  tefee  TwnaafB.  widoh  are  veiy  thin  allcee 
af  the  wood,  aHerwarda  glued  on  to  aome 
laat  valaabla  kind,  aa  Hondnraa  or  cedar. 
Ihaaa  luocaia  an  cut  oat  with  a  rapidly- 
nvoMag  dnolar  aaw,  and  lometlmM  aix- 
or  eighteen  oat  of  a  atngle  Inch  of  the 
The  weight  of  mahogany  la  a  pntty 
food  teat  of  ita  ralne,  the  heavieat  being 
goierally  tba  beat. 

tr&  Oak  la  either  Britlab  or  Foreign,  the 
latter  helag  commonly  called  walnacot  in 
the  London  tnde.  Britlah  oak  is  darker  In 
eohrar  than  walnieot,  and  haa  often  moce 
gnin,  thoogh  wmetlmea  it  la  almoat  per- 
fect^ free  ftom  It,  depending  hi  thia  respect 
a  good  deal  upon  the  direction  of  the  aaw- 
It  requiraa  at  loaat  aeren  or  clicht 
after  It  la  cut  into  planka 
haliMattlaatforiUNk   Waiaaeot  alao  takea 


aa  long  In  aeaaonliig,  and  la  woraa  than  the 
common  woods  If  it  is  uaed  in  a  green 
aiHte.  Both  or  these  Tarletlea  of  the  oak 
are  very  hard  to  work,  and  the  cabinet- 
maker injurea  hia  toots  rapidly  In  cutting 
or  planing  ihem.  TIte  transverse  section  of 
ibe  large  pollard  oaks  of  this  country 
exhibits  a  moat  beautiful  curl;  but  It  la 
generally  ftill  of  defvcta,  and  alao,  like  all 
tranaverae  sectlona  of  wood,  very  liable 
to  swell  and  ahrink  on  changea  of  molaiure. 
Oak  Is  very  little  heavier  or  banler  than 
the  beat  Spanish  mahogany,  bat  conaldei^ 
ably  more  so  tlian  Honduras. 

877.  Boaxwoon,  until  very  recently,  was 
more  hi^bly  valued  than  any  otiier  wood  fbr 
ornamental  ftimlture ;  but  walnut  la  now 
at  leaat  equal  to  it  in  general  eethnatlon. 
It  la  a  hard  dark  wood,  with  some  little 
curl,  intermediate  In  this  respect  between 
Spanish  and  Hondoraa  mahogany,  and 
a  TBiy  open  grain.  It,  like  Spanlah 
mahogany,  la  chiefly  cut  Into  veneers, 
which  are  used  extensively  in  table  tope;- 
whlie  the  solid  wood  Itself  Is  formed  Into 
the  legs  and  backs  of  chairs,  and  the  carved 
omamenta  of  cheflTonlan,  Ac.  It  la  aold 
by  weight  as  Imported,  and  when  reduced 
into  planka  cither  by  weight  or  by  the 
Inch. 

878.  Walhct  la  partly  obtained  from 
abroad,  and  partly  from  English  growth. 
For  many  yean  ita  use  waa  abandoned  hi 
favour  of  roeewood  and  mahogany,  but  It  la 
now  employed  for  drawing-room  Ihmitnra 
to  a  great  extent.  It  somewhat  resembles 
roeewood,  but  haa  mora  brown  and  leee 
red  and  purple  in  ita  colour.  It  haa  also 
a  doaer  grain,  being  a  very  compact,  hard- 
wood, and  auaoeptlble  of  a  very  high  potiah. 
When  thorooghly  aeaaoned,  it  la  tough  and 
little  Inclined  to  warp ;  and  its  tenons  hold 
firmly,  ao  that  It  la  well  suited  tor  chain 
and  otho-  similar  articles. 

879i  Satimwood  is  a  fbreign  wood,  now 
used  chiefly  for  Inlaybig,  and  for  the 
veneen  of  picture  fraiuea.  At  one  time, 
however,  it  was  much  In  fkshlou  Ibr 
drawiug-room  fUmiture.  It  Is  of  a  fhU 
yellowish  colour,  with  a  fine  grain,  little 
carl,  and  a  allky  luatre.  It  la  by  ita  tongh- 
neaa  well  adapted  for  ftimitare  making. 

880.  Kafu,  also  foreign,  la  of  aereral 
qualities,  the  blrd'a-eye  maple  being  the 
most  highly  valued.  It  somewhat  reacm- 
blea  aatinwood,  bat  la  more  buff  than' 
yellow  in  colour,  haa  mora  curl,  idid  almoat 
all  the  qualitlea  have  more  or  leaa  of  th^j 
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knots  ealtod  bird's-eye.  It  It  UtUe  naod  in 
ftumitare,  but  is  employed  largely  In  the 
fhiines  of  engravlngi^ 

88L  CEDAS  resembles  maboguiy  in  oolonr, 
but  hss  no  cnrl,  and  is  only  valuable  fbr 
Um  Ibeedom  flnom  all  tendency  to  warp  or 
*'  cast*'  The  best  Tarloties  have  a  peca- 
Ilarly  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  and  fbr  tlUs 
reason,  aa  well  as  for  Its  mechanical  sood 
properties,  it  is  highly  valued  Ibr  making 
the  drawers  for  containing  doth  In  g,  of 
which  the  ftonts  are  usually  veneered  with 
Spanish  mahogany  upon  cedar. 

Ssa.  Butcn  is  an  American  production, 
being  Imported  both  ttom  Canada  and  the 
States.  It  is  a  veiy  close-grained,  strong, 
wood,  easily  worked  Into  fhmiture  of  all 
kinds;  and  by  staining,  capable  of  being 
made  to  resemble  Honduras  mahogany 
Teiy  closely.  When  unstained.  It  is  of  a 
pale  yellowish  brown.  In  which  state.  If 
polished  or  varnished,  It  somewhat  resem- 
bles satlnwiiod  In  its  amount  of  sflky  lustre, 
bat  is  darker  and  more  brown  than  that 
wood.  It  is  most  extensively  used  at  pre- 
sent in  the  manufiicture  of  dlllterent  articles 
of  Airaiture  at  an  Inftrior  price,  suited  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  cannot  aflbrd 
mahogany  or  rosewood. 

388^  JiKEca  is  a  vciy  doee  and  tough 
wood  of  British  growth,  which  ts  admi- 
rably calculated  for  all  purposes  requiring 
great  strength.  It  enters  into  the  forma- 
tion of  ncaiiy  aQ  our  best  chahs,  of  which 
the  concealed  fkamowork  Is  made  of  this 
wood,  in  order  to  stand  the  shocks  to  which 
they  are  sulject  It  is  also  used  for  the 
ftamowork  of  bedsteads  and  tables.  It  is 
nearly  of  the  colour  of  birch,  but  rather 
paler,  and  It  may  be  known  by  the  pre- 
sence of  those  peculiar  little  specks  of 
darker  brown,  which  are  easily  seen  ta 
the  carpenter's  plane,  that  being  always 
made  of  beech  to  ensinv  it  flnom  shutting. 

SM.  Wbitb  AMD  Yellow  Punt,  though 
soft,  are  well  calculated  fbr  all  kinds  of  ftir- 
nlture  which  require  large  sorfaoos  to  be 
pointed,  as  for  instance,  painted  wardrobes, 
chests  of  drawers,  Ac  When  thoronghly 
diy,  these  woods  are  very  free  from  all 
tenden<7  to  warp  or  shrink;  but  as  they 
are  often  used  in  a  half-seasoned  state,  Chey 
then  shrink  and  crack  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  articles  made  of  them  fidl  to 
pieces.  They  are  readily  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  the  differenco  of  colour, 
and  from  deals  by  the  absence  of  tmpcn- 
tlno  veins.  When  stained  and  varnished, 
yellow  pine  looks  very  well,  but  as  the 
stain  Is  liable  to  (kde,  tills  good  ^>pearance 
does  not  last  many  years. 
880.  Pbicl— Mahogany,  rosewood,  walnut, 
eatinwood,  maple,  and  cedar  are  sold  by 
tiM  foot  soperfldal,  calcolated  at  one  Inch 


ttiML,  and  tills  measore  la  adopted  even 
In  jdanks  of  great  thicknesa,  resembling  in 
this  respect  the  mode  of  measuring  and 
valuing  marbiei  Jtoaewood,  as  imported, 
is  sold  by  weight;  oak  is  sold  by  the  cubic 
Ibot,  as  also  are  all  the  Inforior  woods 
allndod  to  above.  The  foUotilng  are  about 
the  average  prices  of  them  in  London:— 

Pbxgb  or  FramTtnsP'Woou  Bold  bt  tub 
Foot  or  Inch  Stdtf. 

1st        2nd         8rd 

Quality.  Quality.  Quality. 

8.  d.       ad.       s.  d. 

1    0 

0 


BCahogany,  SpanUhl  6 

Ditto,  Honduras      1  0 

Cedar       ...      ...   0  8 

Rosewood  ...    2  0 

Walnut     ...       ...    2  0 

Satlnwood  ...    1  6 

Maple       ...       ...    2  0 

Lime        ...      ..0  0 


0 
0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 


« 

5 

5 

6 

i» 

0 

t 


Pkics  or  UntxTTrns-wooM  Sou>  bt  tub 
Foot  Cvve.  • 

Ist        2nd        8rd 
Quality.  Quality.  Qualfty. 
s.  d.       s.  d.       s.  d. 
Qak  «.      ...80        60        40 

HIrch         «.       ...    80        29        26 
Beech        ...»    2   6        2   3  -. 

Ydlow  pine       ...20.1  10        18 
Vlliitephie        ...   8  0       2  0       18 

886.  LmB  li  a  white  Bfltlih  wood,  mach 
prised  for  eanring,  being  very  hoasogeBoas 
In  its  stmcture,  and  tkerofon  well  adaptod 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  Uttte  naed  for  ftmi* 
tore  In  any  othw  way. 

887.  PBAB/tBRB  Is  also  ossd  In  the 
way,  as  It  closely  resemblea  Ume  in 
iespect& 

saa  CAifB,  imparled  from  fisdla,  is 
for  the  cane  wortt  someltanos  Intnidaeed  in 
chatars,  Ac  It  Is  then  spilt  and  wosked  by 
hand  In  the  estaUlshed  octageBal  pattsciL 

889L  TRB   WOBXJIBir    BMFIiOlBD    III    OOtt- 

verting  these  woods  Into  ftunltnfB  ara 
called  oablnei-maker%  bat  for  tlMlr  bob 
machlneiy  Is  also  largely  bnnight  Into 
pbiy.  In  cutting  veneers,  and  In  some  < 
monl^ngs,  mortlcea,  and  teBoos.  Yen* 
are  cot  In  great  qaantttiea  by  the  saw>*niilli^- 
the  saw  for  the  purpose  betaig  vecy  flne  and 
true.  Almost  all  kinds  of  ftunlUire  are 
made  by  the  piece,  and  litde  or  none  of 
this  work  is  done  by  the  day.  In  Ibivb 
towns,  such  as  London,  BhntaigliBmv 
and  Handiester,  tlie  Joameymen  eaUnei- 
makers  devote  thomeelves  to  sooieoBe  kind 
of  this  work,  tneh  as  chalr-BiaklBg,  bed-» 
stead  making,  table-making,  Ac;  and  in 
this  way  they  are  able  to  get  tlirougit  a 
greater  qoantity  In  a  given  tlme^  and  aloB 
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!■  •  gupwlw  mmiMir,  than  If  thej  w«re 

iB  MVQfll  fUMiflS  of  wovk  OOII» 

In  eabltMt-iDaklnv  there  Ib  m 

idUtoraieetntlMlhuiiIng  aadinWh  of 

tlM  nttdm  compfeheiMUrt  mdor  that  hoad, 

«ftimy*!rTr  upon  ttM  aklD  of  tlie  workman, 

and  tho  tlBM  aad  pains  wtilch  ba  bestowt 

upon  hia  work.    But  far  moro  depends 

opon  tbo  wood,  which,  If  of  bad  ipMaMj 

aad  IMC  tboroaghlf  seasoned,  may  be  put 

togaliiar  as  w«U  as  la  In  the  power  of  man, 

and  jpet  In  three  months  It  wlU  have  so 

sfanrak  and  twisted,  that  the  aitlde  Is 

mteitr  nseISM     The  reason  of  this  use 

of  Impropcrty  aeasonsd  wood  la  often  aald 

to  be  the  want  of  eapHal ;   hot  this  Is 

searo^  the  proper  one,  sinoe  It  Is  notorloos 

that  some  of  those  manafhotmers  who  use 

the  gresneet  wood  are  capable  of  aflbrdlng 

and  applyint  an  almost  nnllmltsd  ameonc 

of  moDsr.    The  real  reason  Is  thsgr  do  not 

ma  their  money  to  He  Idle,  which  It  does, 

to  their  notions,  dwlnc  the  time 

the  timber  Is  seasoning.    Uahogany 

nqnlrss  at  least  three  or  four  ysars  alter  It 

Is  eat  out,  whieh,  at  5  per  cent,  wUI  add 

ahent  oneHtnarter  or  ooa-fllth  to  the  price, 

wtthoot  at  an  adding  to  the  appearance 

«r  tfea  aitMe  ItaelC    Henoe,  let  the  capital 

be  what  K  may,  the  SBannfaetarsr  who 

ssils  his  mahogany  goods  onseaaoned  can 

atlbid  to  take  one-fifth  less  Ibr  them,  aa  fiir 

•a  the  wood  Is  conoamed.   Thia,  howerer, 

spceacnts  a  portkm  of  the  whole 

r,  the  remainder  being  made  np  by 

the  coat  of  laboor  and  the  Share  of  the 

espcoaes  of  the  wtute  estaMlshmentt  so 

that,  perhaps,  the  ass  of  green  wood  msy 

be  rsekoned  as  a  preeent  saving  of  ftom 

ooe^elghth  to  ono>tsnth  of  the  nett  coet 

of  the  article.   It  ta,  theraftMe,  no  wonder 

that,  wlien  eompetitioa  Is  so  keen,  and 

when  the  porchaser  is  often  a  chance  one, 

the  iiiisissoiwirt  trade  should  be  the  most 

fcnOtahla;  and  the  nnsUUed  paUlo  are 

— ^T***^  to  pnrchase  handsome  pieces  of 

faraltars  at  prices  whldi  will  oo^  suflica, 

at  Choroogldiy  respectable  establtehmenta, 

to  procars  plain,  hot  well  seasoned,  and 

servioeaWe  arttdea 

Tbb  Toots  of  the  eabtaiet-maker  are 

Tsry  similar  to  those  of  the  Joiner,  and  In 

pstaeiple  the  two  Unds  of  woik  approach 

oae  another  reiy  doeefy.   Bat  as  the  Ibr- 

aer  aitlitoer  re^nlrea  to  make  his  Joints 

Toiy  finOly  and  seeniely,  he  nses  tofAs  of 

y.     Olne,  scrsws,  Ac,  ars  slso 

In  the  same  way,  and  Indeed  the  whole 

>  msy  be  described  as  a  finer  spedes 

of  joinery.     There  are,  however,  several 

of  wetk  sapersdded,  as  the  nss  of 

carving,  tnniing,  and  Inlaying,  the 

ladorthig  the 


ML  ynauEas,  ss  I  have  alrsady  observed, 
ars  veiy  thin  layeis  of  the  more  expensive 
Unds  of  wood,  which  are  ent  out  with  a  flne 
dicnlar  saw,  and  then  glned  npon  a  pre> 
pared  smlits  of  a  less  expensive  kind  t  thus 
If  the  top  of  a  raeswood  table  one  Inch  and 
a  quarter  thick  were  made  of  solid  rosewood. 
It  woold  cost  ftt>m  two  shillings  to  two 
and  nineponce  a  fcot,  eadoalve  of  the 
laboor ;  but  by  veneering  it  upon  cedar  or 
Honduras  mahogaiiy  at  fivepenoe  a  Ibot, 
the  price  of  the  material  altogether  is 
rsdoced  to  sbout  nlnepence  a  Ibot,  and  the 
labour  Is  not  very  mach  inereaaed.  The 
dMBuvnoe  In  regard  to  Spanish  mahogany 
is  not  qnlts  so  great,  bat  as  that  wood  can 
be  cat  into  thinner  veneers  than  rosewood, 
the  saving  Is  more  than  would  appear  at 
first  sight  These  veneers  are  so  pUahle 
that  suffhoss  rounded  In  one  direction  may 
be  covered  with  them,  and  even  drcnlar 
pHIars,  and  the  drcnlar  fironts  of  pianos 
ars  Bometimea  made  in  this  way.  In  uniting 
two  leaves  of  veneer  at  their  edgee,  so  ss  to 
leave  a  fine  and  almost  Invisible  Joint  when 
polished,  the  veneers  are  eadi,  or  both 
together,  pot  into  a  acrew  prees  between 
two  boards,  by  which  they  are  kept  firm 
and  prevented  ftom  giving  way.  These 
edges  are  then  **shot"  with  a  long  pbme 
till  thsy  are  perfectly  trae,  after  which 
they  are  applied  to  the  sorflMe  of  the 
wood  whldi  they  an  to  cover,  piwioualy 
taking  care  to  fill  with  glue  the  porea  both 
of  the  veneer  and  the  cheaper  material,  so 
ss  to  esdode  air  when  tney  are  applied 
together,  and  their  snrihces  gently  rubbed 
with  one  another.  After  doing  this,  a 
heavy  weight  is  pot  upon  the  veneer,  or 
else  the  whole  is  pot  In  a  ecraw-mess  ontU 
the  next  day ;  bat  at  least  Ibrty-^ght  hours 
should  elapse  belbrs  soythlng  fturther  Is 
done  in  deanlng  ol^  or  shaping  the  edges 
of  the  work.  An  open  Hooduraa  maho- 
gany or  cedar  Is  the  best  kind  of  wood  Ibr 
veneering  upon,  because  It  holds  the  glue 
well  snd  to  not  liable  to  warpi  Bat  it 
yellow  pine  is  lheroapiU|r  ssosMwd;  and  la 
ftamed  to  prevent  it  ftom  warping,  it  is 
not  so  much  to  be  despised  as  a  ground- 
woik,  tiiongfa  certainly  Inlbrior  to  those 
above  mentioned.  An  edge  of  solid  wood 
is  often  added  to  veneered  tables,  giving 
to  the  uninitiated  the  appearance  of  the 
wh<^  being  compoeed  of  the  aame;  but  by 
looking  beneath,  the  real  groundwork  is 
readily  recognised.  Indeed,  m  msny  In- 
stances a  veneered  table,  If  well  ezeooted, 
la  saperior  to  a  solid  one,  because  the 
Inlbrior  wood  to  more  flree  fhmi  ilA  of 
splitting,  warping,  or  shrinking,  snd  to 
thereA>re  better  ralralatad  ftnr  real  use 
than  would  be  the  more  degant,  but  lesa 
of  which  the  veneer  to  eom« 
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pOied.  In  examining  veneered  goods,  the 
eye  ihould  alwayi  catch  Uia  light  npon 
them,  by  which  It  will  reedUjr  aee  If  the 
■arftce  te  peilhctly  planei  When  thia  U 
tlie  caae,  there  la  one  smooth  and  true 
Uaxo  of  light  reflected ;  bat  if  the  veneer 
la  not  properly  applied,  or  the  groundwork 
is  not  seasoned,  eapedally  If  the  article  has 
been  made  some  little  time,  these  Ine- 
quaUtles  are  shown  by  the  light  rising 
and  falling,  and  exliihitlng  linos  waving 
in  various  directlona.  A  well-made  table 
or  wardrobe,  or  other  article  liavhig  a 
flat  surfiioe  will  reflect  the  rays  of  light, 
each  aa  atralgfat  as  mathematical  Unea, 
and  this  la  the  caae  whether  it  is  solid  or 
veneered,  but  the  deibct  is  more  general 
in  the  latter  instance. 

8M.  Gasvikg  Is  executed  in  solid  wood,  as 
mahoxany,  oak,  rosewood,  or  walnut.  It  is 
generally  a  trade  of  Itself  very  often  united 
with  that  of  turning,  the  two  being  neces> 
saiy  fbr  some  kinds  of  work  combining  them. 
Carved  work  requirea,  chiefly,  fine  saws  fbr 
open  work,  chisels,  and  gougea,  by  which 
tile  superfluous  wood  is  eat  away,  leaving 
behind  sufflclent  to  carry  out  the  Intention 
of  the  designer.  Some  years  ago  a  patent 
was  taken  out  fbr  executing  bas-reltefiB  In 
wood  by  means  of  hot  iron  dies,  which 
were  pressed  upon  the  wood  for  a  lew 
seconds,  and  then  withdrawn  in  order  to 
brush  off  the  eharred  lines  left  by  the 
prominent  edges  of  the  die,  after  which  it 
was  re-<pplled  again  and  again  until  the 
required  depth  was  produced.  The  process, 
however,  was  not  fbund  to  answer,  and  it 
was  thereA>ra  abandoned ;  one  cause  or  its 
fltllnre  being  the  necessity  for  keeping 
exactly  to  the  same  pattern.  In  a  great 
namber  of  instanoes,  before  the  first  cost 
of  the  die  was  paid  for ;  another  being  that 
tiie  sharpness  of  the  Iron  was  soon  lost  by 
the  flnequency  of  its  being  submitted  to  a 
red  beat  which  soon  oxidises  that  metal 
and  removes  a  scale. 

8UL  TuRHDio  requires  a  machhie  called  a 
IdfAe,  which  consists  of  two  parts,  one  by 
which  the  body  to  be  turned  is  routed 
rapidly  on  its  own  axis,  the  other  by  which 
a  sharp  tool  Is  applied  to  It,  so  as  to  cut 
awi^  certain  portiona  of  its  surface  as  it 
revolveSb  In  aimple  turning,  a  socket  for 
the  arilde  to  be  turned,  and  called  a  chuek^ 
Is  rapidly  rotated  by  a  wheel  and  treadle 
worited  by  thu  Ibot;  and  then,  by  means  of 
a  rest,  which  Is  capable  of  being  moved  into 
any  situation  required,  by  arranging  a  slide 
In  ^  teti  of  the  machine,  a  variety  of 
ehlaels,  gouges,  Ac.,  msy  be  held  agalnat 
the  wood ;  and  so  it  may  be  reduced  into 
the  form  of  a  cylinder  or  cone,  having  any 
■amber  of  projectionaor  depressions  upon 
Masarfacai   la  the  more  oompouod  Ibrms 


ofturning,  however,  nnmerooacomirtteated 
madiines  are  Introdneed,  by  which  the. 
reUtive  positions  of  the  rhueks  and  resis- 
are  so  altered  that  the  resalt  is  not  a- 
eyltaider  or  oooe  nnted  with  elevailona,  - 
but  some  one  of  an  Immense  variety  of. 
abstruse  ftirma,  which  may  be  bidellntte^ 
multiplied.    These  are  called  ecoeatriea». 
and  the  name  Is  veiy  properly  applied;' 
but  as  this  sut^eot  Is  rather  interesting  to 
the  fhmltore  maJter  than  to  the  ftiiy.  It 
ts  unneoessaiQr  to  dilate  upon  It  fhrther. 

S84  Thus,  by  means  of  fkamiag  together 
certain    pieces  of  wood,   aomettmes  In- 
straight  lines,  and  at  others  carved  In. 
segments  ef  dndes,  or  carved  in  a  variety ; 
cl  forms'-eometimes  solid  and  at  otbers 
veneered— those  dUbrent  anlcles  of  fhml* 
tare  which  are  made  of  wood  are  pnMtaoad. 
These  consist  of  the  fbllowing  well-known . 
artkdea,  some  of  wliich  are  also  execated. 
in  metal  :-jCliain,  tables.  aofl»  and  ooueh 
fhunea,  cheflbaiers,  sideboards,  whatnotSi 
bookcases,  drawers,  bedsteada,  waab^and-.- 
Btanda,  dreaslnir  tablea,  wantoolMa,  and  a , 
long  list  of  smaller  articles,  as  fcotstoola, ' 
bedstepa,  towel  horses,  Ac.,  Ac   Of  theee» , 
chairs  and  bedsteada  mily  are  aoraetlmaa/ 
made  of  metal,  the  latter  iar  the  aake  of . 
deaaltnesB  and  freedom  fh>m  vermia. 

9U.  Besides  the  above  ktada  of  work,  \ 
DiLATDro  Is  resorted  lo  as  a  flseans  of. 
increasing  the  beauty  and  elegance  of^ 
fhxnitnre,  being  chiefly  used  fbr  that  of  the  , 
drawing-room  and  boudofar;  it  oomprisea. 
the  two  fbllowing  kiBds:-~ 

8B(k  BcHL-woBX  oonslsts  of  woods  inlaid  . 
withmetal-woriL,  generally  brass,  lacquered, 
or  gilt.    The  metal  Is  fliet  cut  out  by  a 
stamp,  which  also  serves  to  mark  the  wood, 
and  then  the  workman  outs  out  the  latter  . 
so  as  to  receive  the  metal,  which  is  fixed  . 
in  with  a  veiy  strong  cement. 

S97.  MAR<,tnKTBT  may  lie  deecribed  aa 
consisting  of  blocks  of  wood  joined  together 
so  as  te  fbrm  a  petttfn  of  some  kind, 
resembling  mosaic  worit  in  its  principle, 
but  not  so  small  in  its  detaUa  InexecotlDg 
this  work  the  pattern  is  sometimes  made ' 
out  by  gluing  together  pieces  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  slab,  or  else  by  fihe  use  of 
veneers  which  are  cat  out  of  this  slab,  and 
then  united  at  tlielr  ed^pes.  This  Is  done  to 
.  save  time,  and  also  because  it  is  mora  causy 
I  to  Join  a  uderably  thkk  sorfboe  thaaa  thia 
one  like  a  veneer. 

888.  Thb  SinuTACB  of  all  plain  cabinet 
woik  is  first  brought  to  as  true  a  level  aa 
possible  by  the  plane,  then  sand>papexed 
down,  using  the  paper  on  a  block  of  wood, 
and  afterwards  still  more  finely  smoothed 
oir  by  X>utch  rushes,  which  contain  a  good 
deal  of  flinty  matter  'n  their  oompodtion. 
After  this,  it  is  now  almeiA  aniveraaU/ 
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ItaBdh-ffoNilMd,  tboofli  iB  temcr  dajni  n. 
Im  taOliiait  •nifiioe  was  ooauMenA  iMfctar, 
te  wUali  «fl  or  bees-wax  was  MpfiXtO^  and 
A  ioBff  ttiM  aofliBrad  to  tfapaa  before  any 
lUv  Mlw  a  foUab  waaprodaced. 

JM  A  OoiMiMKn  S-usx  la  veiy  often 
-added  to  tbe  wood  belbie  poUablng,  by 
vMelk  Hoadona  mahogMy  is  made  to 
tatoe  the  eotonr  of  UpaaUtk,  or  Uvcb  that 
or  ettbcb  Boaewood  to  alao  aometlmea 
liBltlifiml  In  nnlonT  by  waahlnc  It  with  an 
tnftalMorBnisUrWOOd.  Alkaaat  root  and 
hatted  ttnaeed  oil  are  tbe  eommon  atalna  for 
or  Urab,  wfaldi  are  to  imitate 
';  tibey  are fliBl applied,  andtlien 
•  wriMral  add  whleb  tafcee  off  the  veiy 
bfifbt  red,  and  eaoaea  ttie  wood  to  eaenme 
A  bRnmieli  eaat  Mew  oak  to  atoo  aoade  to 
iaiwtbe  appeamnce  of  old  by  oanatle  Ume. 
Bat  ail  tiieae  trlidEa  of  trade  require  great 
praotloe  to  ezflcvte  tbem  to  adrantage, 
and  « lowwledge  of  tliem  to  only  neoeeeaiy 
topat  tiae  mwary  porehaaer  on  bto  gnard 
agataiat  iieylng  etataMdMreh  for  mabogany, 
or  atalBed  HoadmnM  for  Bpanlab; 
ami  FiBNai  FouiH  ooDsiaia  of  a  gun  or 
i  dtaaotved  in  a  mMririMNn  which  will 
leaving  It  as  hard  aa  la  ita 
SheUae  Ibrma  <be  ebtof 
Ingredient  In  thto  poUah,  and  wood-oaphtba 
mAa^Mmtt  whie  the  mmurmum  to  which 
It  la  rtlaanlTprt.  Moat  French  poltohers  nee 
the  two  at  dtfibreBt  perloda  of  ttieir  woik, 
beglnalng  with  tlie  naphtha,  tiien  miadng  It 
wMi  apMta  ot  wine,  and  inaUy  flntobtaig 
with  thto  laat  fluid  alaaoat  by  itaelC  For 
thcj  dhieuiio  half  a  poond  of 
In  «s  maoh  wood*aaphtha  aa  will 
to  take  It  ap  and  make  a  creamy 
to  wliich  to  to  be  added  oae-qoarter 
•C  a  pint  of  apirU  copal  Tamtoh.  Tlien 
poaitag  a  Httto  of  thto  faito  a  cup  some 
BBore  naphtha  to  added,  and  it  to  rapidly 
appOad  to  the  aarflne  of  the  wood  with  a 
bold  aweep  of  a  robber  eompoaed  of  a 
woollen  material,  whioh  muat  be  obanged 
•§  Ihst  as  H  geU  atloky.  Aa  eoon  aa  the 
;  coat  to  thonmghly  dry,  which  may  be 
by  Ita  not  attoking  to  the  flnger,  and 
may  be  aooelaratad  by  a  moderately  warm 
another  coat  to  added,  natatgstlU  the 
i;  Irat  aa  aooa  as  the  body  or  poltoh 
4s  gattlag  snfllolenlly  thick,  seme  spirits  of 
to  mixed  with  the  naphtlm,  and  then 
arfaoe  to  brooght  to  a  line  gloaii  uetaig 
fteah  lubberBi  and  flnlehlng  off  with  the 
pMA  lowered  with  spirits  alone.  Some 
eapeit  palUhecs  oaa  bring  up  a  good  fooe 
witli  the  naphtha,  maided  by  splrita  of 
wlBoi  hot  It  rpqalrea  oonslderaMe  tact,  and 
fowamatenn  conid  hope  to  attain  the  art— 
whleb,  moreover,  to  by  no  meaoa  so  easy 
aaiftlooka— even  witb  the  aid  oC  the  above 


410.  A  ruamwjta  Guam;  moeh  auMo 
eaally  need  by  servanta,  and  capable  of 
keeping  up  or  renovating  the  Ihoe  ofFrenOh 
poltoh,  to  made  aa  foUowt :» 


Batter  of  antimony 

••• 

^         }08. 

Vinegar      ...       ^ 

•■• 

•M         1  OZ. 

Spirits  of  wine    ^ 

»■« 

^         1  OS. 

Linseed  oil  ^ 

••• 

1  to  1  pint. 

Mix  end  ehake  well  together.  The  OH 
•hould  be  added  In  quantity  raffldent  to 
make  the  liquid  of  the  oonatoteiice  of 
cream.  Of  this  a  small  quantity  ahonld 
be  rubbed  <m  with  a  flannd  and  plenty  of 
friction,  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  may 
alao  be  uaed  on  the  naited  wood,  without 
the  French  polish  ss  a  groundwork,  and  It 
will  then  bring  up  in  a  few  weeks  a  very 
flilr  reflecting  snrfbce,  but  not  qoite  equal 
to  the  brilUaney  of  the  French  poltoh. 

401  On.  PousB  to  recommended  by  some 
to  be  used  for  tlie  tops  of  dinlng-tablea, 
where  the  hot  dtohea  and  ptotes  are  apt 
to  mark  the  French  poltoh  vrithout  the 
aid  of  mats.  It  can  only  be  used  with 
advantage  upon  new  wood,  or  old  snrw 
foces  which  liave  been  thoroughly  scraped 
and  cleaned  ftom  wax  or  gums  of  any 
kind.  It  to  applied  dther  by  using  plsia 
cold-drawn  Unseed  oil,  or  thto  oU  coloured 
with  alkanet  root,  on  a  piece  of  woollen 
doth,  natog  a  veiy  little  at  a  time,  and 
rubbing  with  long  and  vigorous  strokes  for 
at  least  an  hour  every  day  for  three  months^ 
at  the  end  of  which  time^that  is,  with 
about  seven  days'  tobour—aometbing  like 
a  poltoh  may  be  expected;  but  even  thap 
not  nearly  so  high  aa  that  flrom  the  French 
polish  or  the  flimitnre  cream  given  abora' 

40S.  Wax  Poubh  to  not  much  uaed  at 
present,  betog  nnflt  for  table-tops,  becauae 
it  shows  the  nuuks  of  heat  qoite  aa  much 
aa  the  French  poltoh;  and  for  chairs  it  to 
not  adapted,  Inasmuch  aa  the  wax  rubs  oS 
apon  the  drees  of  those  sitting  in  them, 
snd  increases  their  poUsh  more  than  to 
destrabtok  It  to  made  by  dlaaolvtaig  five 
parte  of  bees-wax  and  one  of  resto  In 
enongfa  splilts  of  turpentine  to  make  them 
suflldentiy  thin  to  spread.  Then  rub  thto 
on  to  the  surlhoe  with  a  doth,  and  brush  it 
TupMiT  snd  with  some  force  with  a  brush 
sold  for  the  purpose,  after  which  the  sur- 
lhoe to  llnlshed  off  with  a  fine  piece  of  baise, 
and  though  it  foeto  somewhat  sticky,  y«t 
it  has  a  tolerably  firm  foce.  For  kitchen 
fhmiture  it  to  veiy  well  adapted,  as  the 
eflbcta  of  wateiy  flulda  of  any  khid  are  soon 
obliterated  firom  It  by  a  fteah  rubbing. 

Sect.  2.— Metals. 

40i.  Thb  Mbtals  used  for  fomlture  are 
chiefly  irem^  eoppo",  fin.  rar,  and  Afww, 
with  the  addition  of  sjlvsr  and  somettmag 
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IfUi  In  miill  qMatltlM,  ••  wtfl  aa  MNne  of 
the  altoft  1/  aw**,  wUch  Imitate  iUv«r 
and  gokl  T«i7  olontr. 

408.  Gold  la  one  of  tlioaa  matala  which  la 
Talnabto  not  only  for  Ita  rarity,  bat  for  Ita 
intrlnalc  oaeAil  qnaUtlei.  Thua,  It  ia  of  a 
rich  colour,  Tery  ductile  and  toogh,  yet 
c^mbla,  with  alight  alloy,  of  being  made 
hard  enough  for  all  oaeAil  paxpoaea,  It 
■lao  raoommenda  Itaelf  to  oar  notloa  aa 
being  Twy  little  liable  to  deatmctlmi  by 
•dda  or  allcaUea,  and  therefore  vmloable  for 
eooklng  paipoaea;  but  ita  high  price  entirely 
foibtda  Ita  oae  In  onUnaiy  llfo,  and  it  ia  only 
in  the  Bhape  of  gold4eaf  that  it  la  admitted 
Into  the  category  of  artldea  employed  in 
ftimitura.  In  tliia  thin  layer  It  pi^entB 
all  tlM  beantifU  colour  and  anrftoe  which 
la  80  highly  prised  in  the  mora  eoatly  solid 
metal,  and  at  the  aame  time  It  realatB  the 
aetion  of  the  adda  i^on  it 

406L  Oiu»>o,  for  the  pnrpoae  we  are  now 
4»naldertng,  la  efltected  by  tMt  laying  on  a 
coat  of  gKrid-aiae,  and  then  when  neariy 
dry  applying  the  g<dd-leai;  which  adherea 
flimly,  and  aUowa  the  auperflaoua  portiooa 
tobebroahedUghtlyaway.  When  the  aixe 
la  quite  liard,  any  part,  or  the  wliole,  of  the 
plane  anilhoea  may  be  bamiihed  by  rubbing 
them  with  a  smooth  tool  for  the  pnrpoae. 
The  gold  ao  treated  la  called  6«nMiA«d0ioM, 
and  that  left  in  Ita  original  aUte,  dnd 
goUL  Bealdea  thia  method,  gold  la 
aometlmea  deposited  open  metallic 
Ihoea  by  the  galvanic  process,  whicli  will  be 
Italy  described  onder  '*  SUver"  in  the  neiU 
paragrapha 

•  407.  8ix.m  la  not  ao  valoable  aa  gold, 
beoaoae,  in  the  first  place,  it  la  found  In 
greater  abandance;  and,  also,  beoaoae  its 
qoalltles  are  not  ao  generally  nacAiL  It  ia 
readily  acted  on  by  most  of  the  adda,  and  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  aoon  conswrta 
Ita  poUah,  If  nnprotected,  into  a  blackened 
and  dead  aorfoce,  covered  with  Ita  osUde. 
Severtbeleaa,  when  attention  ia  paid  to  it, 
and  the  oxide  la  xemoved,  it  la  a  very 
beantilU  metal,  and  la  eiUenalvely  em- 
ployed for  the  manoflutoreof  tlwae  artidea 
of  the  tablo  which  axe  more  Immediately 
conoemed  in  holding  our  liqnida,  as  tea 
and  coflbe-pots,  ^wona,  Ao.  Ita  price, 
however,  la  high  cnoogh  to  prevent  ita 
being  used  aa  extendwly  aa  it  otborwiae 
might  be;  and  aa  there  la  ao  other  metal 
but  gold  whose  attrfhoe  la  ao  pleaaing  to  the 
eye,  and  whoea  aalta  an  so  little  ii^nrions 
to  health,  acompromlae  ia  made  by  oover. 
ing  interior  metala,  aa  copper,  or  ita  aOoya, 
with  a  thin  layer  of  stiver  called  plating. 
Goods  thus  covered  are  called  pUOtd  ffoodi, 
and  every  kind  oT  metallic  veaad  whldi  ia 
oraamontal  aa  wdl  aa  aaafU,  la 
Jtaade  of  thia  matariaL 


FUkswa  waa  formeriy  iveqr  dUDenIt 
to  manage  In  aoeh  away  aa  to  bednraUa; 
and  bebig  alvn^va  on  copper,  and  the  layer 
of  sUver  very  thin,  the  ydlow  coloar  nf 
he  former  metal  aoon  made  ita  appear- 
anea  through  the  aUver.  In  the  pnaent 
day,  however,  by  availing  ouieelvea  of  the 
aid  of  galvanlam,  by  the  method  patented 
by  Mesan.  Blkington,  of  Bhrm  Ingham,  any 
metal  la  readily  ooated  with  pare  allver  to 
any  thidLoeaa  whleh  may  be  desired,  ftom 
a  mere  vraah  to  tliatof  a  pcnny-pieoBi-mr 
even  more,  thoo^  these  ateut  layna  are 
never  adopted  in  actual  praotlca.  By  eoa- 
ploying  a  wtOta  alloy  of  copper  (oommonly 
called  nicfcd  diver,  or  albata,  or  any  otiier 
name  which  the  maaalhoturtr  may  ohooeo 
to  give  It),  and  depodting  the  allver  upon 
It,  the  anrftoe  of  the  baaer  metal  when 
expoaed  to  wear  ia  not  ao  manlOat  by 
contraat  aa  that  of  copper  would  be;  and 
henoe  the  artido  ia  not  wholly  to  be  re- 
jected aa  aoon  aa  aoeae  amall  parts  of  the 
allver  are  worn  away;  and  In  thia  reqieoi 
a  great  advance  lias  been  made  in  point 
of  utility.  But  ftom  the  neoeaaary  parity 
of  the  ailw  emploiyod  It  la  much  aofter 
than  the  aUoy  fonnorly  used,  and  cona»> 
qneutly  It  weea  away  much  more  rapidly 
In  cleaning,  which  ia  a  foot  that  oogfat  to 
be  known  and  guarded  against.  Ttie  allver 
In  the  dectro-plating  piooeaa  ia  diasdved 
In  add,  and  it  ia  depodted  apon  the  baaer 
metal  by  the  action  of  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery; bot  even  if  diaaolved  in  the  state 
of  an  alloy  it  ia  not  so  deposited,  on  the 
oootraiy,  the  pore  allver  only  adherea  to 
the  aorfoceu  For  thia  reaaon,  apoona,  Ao., 
plated  by  thia  procaaa  always  exhibit, 
when  new,  a  most  beautMUl  odour,  inaa- 
mnoh  aa  the  aurfoce  ia  of  tlie  puce  metal, 
and  aa  long  aa  that  la  entire  this  ddlcata 
appearance  laat&  But  though  we  are 
thua  aaaand  of  the  porlty  of  tho  metal, 
we  aiay  readily  be  decdved  aa  to  ita  thicks 
neaa,  and  oonaaqoently  it  ia  only  by  relytag 
on  the  leqiedabiltty  of  the  maker  that  we 
have  any  goaraatee  In  this  reelect  neie 
la,  in  general,  a  oonaldarable  difference  la 
price  between  plated  gooda  aold  by  the 
varioua  makers,  and  pethapa  not  always 
in  proportion  to  their  Intrlnalc  valee;  bnft 
of  thia  then  can  be  no  donfat  that  some 
manufoctaren  of  tliem  adl  artldea  whidi 
will  last  twice  or  thrice  aa  kMig  aa  thoaa 
aoM  by  inferior  honaes  In  the  trad^ 

40%.  Savan,  whether  adld  or  plated,  la, 
aa  for  aa  cencema  iu  aarfhce,  either  tar- 
or  rfsoMUteinM  applied  to  It  ia  the 
way  aa  to  goM-or  aomrtlnMa  tt  Is 
Jiivitedt  which  la  a  still  whUer  and  mora 
dead  kind  of  face  than  thatealled  dtai. 

4ta  Tub  Bmnavam  ran  SxLvsa  (called 
nickd  aUver,  albata,  Bittanala  metal,  Baiim 
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or  a«nnan  rttner,  Aa),  are  an  allosw  of 
copper  with  otb«r  meUlB,  aa  anilmoiij,  tin, 
nickel,  xtne,  4c.  Kona  of  ttiam  ooatain 
anj  allrer  whataTer,  and  an  ara  raadfly 
acted  on  ty  tbo  mlnend  and  namj  ot  ihM 
vegetable  addii 

41L  iBoir,  aa  t  natarlal  oaad  largaiy  la 
bunding,  baa  already  been  ailgMly  aUoded 
to,  but  Ibr  the  pwpoae  of  employlnf  It  hi 
honatiuAd  fhrnitttre  It  feqnlfea  oonaktaw 
able  modldcstlon,  being  hi  ntoateaaaa  naad 
hi  a  dttterent  condition,  aa  «ML  Caat  and 
wiouglit  iron,  it  la  tnie,  enter  hugely  Into 
the  conatmctlon  of  ftndera  uid  the  eom- 
Bkoner  sorts  of  flre-brona,  aa  wtU  m  the 
ooramott  Iron  ntenana  uaed  hi  the  kltehea, 
aa  aaocG-pana,  bollera,  ftyfng -pua,  Ac,  but 
fbr  cntlezy  ateel  18  neeeaanry,  in  order  to 
sllbrd  that  hardneaaand  etlflheaa  whleb  la 
rBqolred  to  glTe  a  catting  edgei  It  la  an> 
neoeaaaiy  liere  to  go  Into  the  raanaflu^tnra 
of  ateai,  trat  It  may  be  deaerlbed  In  ftw 
worda  as  a  oomponnd  of  Iron  with  a  small 
qnantlty  of  caition,  by  which  M  qnalltlea 
are  rexy  mnch  modlfled;  and  while  It  loaea 
Its  power  of  being  wdded  or  permanently 
bent  Into  form,  It  gains  In  elasticity.  In 
hatdnesa,  and  In  doaenesa  of  grain,  so  that 
H  is  capdiite  of  a  macSi  higher  potlah  than 
before;  and  being  harder,  it  retalna  It 
mnch  longer.  The  salts  formed  by  the 
union  of  Iron  and  the  adds  are  all  harm- 
leas  to  the  homan  oonstitntlon  In  onll- 
nazy  qnantitiea,  and  probably  thay  are 
not  only  so,  but  they  are  really  rcqalred 
for  the  veU-betng  of  the  animal  body. 
Heooe,  there  Is  no  reason  why  Iron  should 
not  be  nsed  tn  its  native  state,  except 
that  Arom  its  rapid  tendency  to  unite  with 
oxygeiv  It  staina  by  Ita  ^oide  aUnoat  any 
Uquid  aabmltted  to  ita  action,  and  also 
Imparts  a  disagreeable  taatak  For  this  rei^ 
•an  Iron  aaaoe-^Nma  nsed  formerly  to  be 
coated  with  tin  internally,  and  in  the  pro- 
sant  day  they  ara  lined  with  enamel, 
which  la  a  mnch  cleaner  and  better  sabstl- 
tnte.  Many  people  who  have  a  limited 
namber  of  sanco-pans,  go  on  for  yean  with 
them  natlnned  or  without  enamel,  becaaae 
I7  kai^ng  them  clean  and  iUifMif  grttmtd 
tfasy  prevent  all  formation  <^  oalde,  and 
the  Intnior  therefore  requlrea  no  proleo- 
tiua;  hot  for  fomlllea  when  there  la  a 
i«aeo-pan  for  each  kind  of  cookery,  and  in 
whlcli  it  often  happens  that  some  are 
only  oceaaUnally  wanted,  it  will  not  do  to 
raiy  npoa  this,  and  eonseqaently  the  tinned 
or  enamrilml  lining  la  in  groat  request 
One  modification  of  Iron  or  steel,  known 
as  Tabub  CtnUEST,  may  be  deaerlbed  as 
eonrisdng  of  kntrea  for  domcstle  nse,  being 
eompoaed  of  steel  Uadca,  ef  three  sizes, 
set  In  handle*  of  silver,  or  plated  copper, 
arboach  ivoiy,  erbnckhon.  niasaknlvas 


are  called  €anrlnff-knlvea»  whan  thay  are 
of  the  largeat  sine;  and  the  leaser  ones 
are  termed  flrtt  and  aecond-elae  table 
knlvea,  whleh  are  too  well  known  to  need 
deaulptloo.  They  an  mannihctnred  In 
gnai  varieties,  and  ef  qaalitlaa  and  prioea 
snHed  to  att  rials. 

4U.  Oaran«ao  w<all  known  to  all  of  ua 
as  the  metal  of  whleh  ear  tea-kettlaa  are 
made  Ian  very  aaeAd  artlola  for  many  pvr- 
poaea,  thOQgh  Oom  the  deleteriouaneaa  of  to 
aalta  It  la  not  to  be  employed  without  propv 
preeantlona.  It  Is  leadUy  aaoalded  by  the 
hammer  Into  any  ahape^  and  may  also  be 
soldered  wHh  hard  or  soft  scAiler  at  any 
Jointa  where  the  hammer  will  not  serve  the 
purpoaeu  But  It  abonld  Invariably  be  lined 
with  Un,  which  is  readUy  appUed  In  a  hoc 
state,  the  copper  being  first  made  quite 
bright  by  scouring  It,  and  then  the  tin 
rubbed  In  with  a  piece  of  tow,  aided  by 
powdered  rasin,  which  aets  In  the  same 
vray  aa  In  soldertng;  by  preventing  the 
aedott  of  the  oaygen  upon  the  two  anrfaaea 
while  betaig  heated.  Copper  veasela  In 
which  adds  are  boiled,  aa  pieaarving  pana, 
Ac.,  require  to  be  oonauntly  Inapeiatad, 
to  see  that  the  tki  la  sUU  entire;  and  IT 
defiective  they  should  bo  re-Unnod ;  though 
it  is  supposed  that  ao  long  aa  any  tin 
remains  it  will  protect  tiio  copper  from  the 
action  of  the  add.  In  the  aame  way  aa  the 
sine  protects  tlie  copper  stieathing  of  n 
veaselatsca.  Many  oooka  use  these  veaaala 
unthined,  believing  that  aa  long  aa  the 
contents  are  kept  boiling  they  wlU  not  act 
on  the  copper;  but  thia  la  a  Mlaqy,  and 
thongt)  the  aoMon  la  not  great,  It  still  goes 
on  to  a  certain  extent. 

4l&  Lbad  Is  not  a  proper  metal  to  be 
used  In  any  vessel  for  oontalnfaig  food  la 
a  liquid  or  mdst  state;  and  It  Is  only  aa 
a  lining  for  tea^iaddles,  or  for  vrine-ooolera, 
that  it  ought  to  be  enjoyed  hi  any  article 
for  domestlo  use.  The  rcaaon  fbr  thIa  la, 
that  U  la  so  readUy  acted  on  by  the 
vegetable  and  mineral  adda,  and  that  Ita 
salu  are  ao  highly  prejudldal  to  health, 
and  even  fotal  to  llfo  Itseu: 

414.  Tnr  AND  Zixo  are  need  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  eoattng  Iraa,  to  protect  It 
ftom  the  actlaa  of  the  oxygen  oonulned 
tn  water  and  air.  In  thia  aute  the  former 
Is  called  im,  and  the  latter  gmbmnud  inm^ 
the  name  bdng  given  to  it  becanae  the 
sine  la  depoaited  ftnm  Ita  adution  by 
means  of  the  galvanle  battery,  on  the 
same  prindple  as  the  electra-platlng  pro- 
eeea  deacribed  at  par.  4SA.  Tin,  therefor^ 
whether  known  aa  **  common  tin,"  or  aa 
**bloek  tin,**  eonalscs  of  Iron  plaiea  coated 
with  tin  by  aabmltting  them,  while  quite 
bright  and  proceeted  Inmi  oxidation  by  a 
coat  of  talltfw,  to  meltad  tliH  which  readily 
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•(IberBs  to  the  poUthcd  tarflMB  of  the  Iroik 
QeWanixed  Iron,  on  the  oootrarr,  eltboagh 
■nalagoue  to  this  fn  bdnir  coinpoeed  of  ban 
plJitee,  Is  diflTerent  In  beinr  ooeted  with  sine, 
which  If  deposited  upon  the  platee  of  Iron, 
fh>in  a  rolution  of  sine  in  mineral  aeM, 
and  oonaeqnentlj  thcgr  need  not  be  polUhcd. 
410.  The  Aixofs  need  In  IkmlttirD  oon- 
■Ist  of  bronu  and  beBmetal^  eompoaed  of 
ttn  and  coppn-;  or-molu,  of  slue  and 
copper,  nearly  in  eqnal  proportions;  ftnuc, 
also  of  slue  and  copper,  hut  with  the 
copper  In  a  larger  proportion,  being  ahoot 
three  to  one  of  sIucl  The  varloos  imitations 
of  silver  have  been  already  alluded  ta 

SiCT.  H— Akdcal  FsoDncTS:  Itobt,  Bon, 
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416L  IvoET  is  obtained  trcm  the  tusk  of 
the  elephant  and  ttom  the  teeth  of  the 
hippopotamus  and  walruSi  It  Is  largely 
used  fbr  the  handles  of  knives,  and  Ibr 
oiher  purpoaes  requiring  a  smooth  and 
dean  white  snrfiioe;  and,  hitherto,  no 
artificial  substitute  has  been  discovered 
which  unites  the  same  smooth  and  beautU 
fhl  appearance  with  Its  tough  and  duinbla 
qnalltieML 

417.  Boms  resembles  ivory  in  Its  chemical 
composition,  but  Is  not  nearly  so  flue  In 
colour  or  grain,  and  soon  Imbibes  small 
streaks  of  the  dirt  to  which  it  is  sub- 
mitted, by  which  it  is  made  unfit  for 
domestic  porpcees.    It  is,  therefore,  only 
ftora  its  ralatlvo  dieapness  that  it  Is  ever 
employed  as  a  substitute  ffor  Ivory. 
'  41&  HosN  also  somewhat  resembles  hone, 
more  eepedaUy  in  the  kind  known  as  bucJt- 
kom,  which,  though  forming  the  bora  of  the 
stag,  is  cloealy  allied  to  bone  In  its  com- 
position, and  in  all  but  Its  outer  snrftce, 
which  is  rough  and  coverod  with  a  thin 
varnish  of  oolonrteg  matter.    This  sob- 
stance  is  only  used  for  tiie  handles  of 
carving,  or   pocket,  or   prunlng-knlves; 
and  tlie  horn  which  is  most  commonly 
employed  Is  that  ftom  the  bollock.    It 
Is  a  hollow  semi-transparent  and  some- 
what bent  cone,  which  dlUbrs  considerably 
In  composition  fh>m  bnck-hora  or  boms— 
containing  much  leas  Hme,  Uttle  or  no 
gelatine,  but  a  large  qnantl^  of  albumen 
In  a  highly  condensed  condition.    Horn  is 
not  soluble  in  water  or  by  heat,  but  it 
may  be  readily  rendered  soft  and  pliable 
by  the  latter  agent,  and  it  is  thus  easily 
moulded  Into  any  shape,  or  stamped  with 
flgures  or  letters.  ToKTOtSB-SHKU.  Is  analo- 
gous to  horn  in  composition,  though  fomw* 
Ing  another  species  of  defonsive  armour. 
'Wrausoxs,  again,  is  another  similar  sub- 
stance ibnnd  in  the  mouth  of  tlie  wlialc, 
Wiiere  It  Ibnns  a  kind  of  strainer  Intended 


to  catch  the  loiBBsks  npoft  which  tUiP 


4191  LB41HBE  enters    largely  into    tlia 
eompoaitieo  of  soom  of  our  best  artidet 
of  ftoniture,  being  onployed  for  covering 
nbnuy  tables,  and  also  easy  and  ordinary 
chain,  Aa    It  Is  ncftber  more  nor  less 
than  the  skins  of  animala,  especially  the 
horaa,  caw,  sbeep^  and  goat,  tanned  by  the 
action  of  oak-baik  or  otbor  substanoas  con- 
talnlnir  tamUm    In  this  proocasi  the  skJa 
Is  first  deanseo  Aom  the  hair  and  fieah  by 
means  of  lime  and  water,  and  tlien  sub- 
mitted to  the  actloo  of  an  iuAision  of  the 
bark  of  the  oak,  or  other  tree  containing 
the  prindple  above  alluded  ta   In  theory 
this  Is  simple  eooagh,  but  in  practice  great 
expedenoe  is  required  to  make  the  most 
of  a  given  quantity  of  hide,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  convert  it  bito  leather  <^  the 
best  quality.   By  various  Improvements, 
the  time  and  laboor  required  have  been 
reduced,  but  it  is  believed  not  wlUiout 
li^uiy  to  tlie  quality  of  the  leather.    Water 
aiid  steam  power  may,  perhapa,  bo  advan- 
tageously introduced  in  tlie  mechanical 
parts  of  the  process,  as  to  grind  the  bark, 
or  to  move  the  fiuld  flrom  vat  to  vat;  but 
the  plan  which  was  so  much-  vaunted 
some  years  ago  by  which  tlie  bark  was 
introduced  wltliin  the  skin  previously  sub- 
mitted to  exliaustioB  of  its  idr  by  a  pump, 
does  not  seem  to  auawer  the  aangulna 
expectations  of  tliose  who  propounded  It 

4901  Tub  FBorounoK  or  Takkot  con- 
tataied  in  the  various  vegetable  substances 
is  as  follows,  by  wlilch  tbebr  relative  value 

for  tanning  may  be  esilmated  :— 

Tn4» 
parts. 
White  Inner  baric  of  old  oak        ...     TS 
Ditto,  ditto,  young  oak       ......     ff 

Ditto,  ditto,  Spanish  chestnnt     ...     O 
Ditto,  ditto,  Ldccster  willow      «.     19 
Hlddle  bark  ofook     ...       ...       *>     29 

Ditto,  Spanish  chestnut      ...       ...     SI 

Ditto,  Leicester  wiflow       ...       .~     8» 

Ditto,  elm 18 

Ditto,  common  willow       ...       ^     11 

Biclllan  sumach ^     78 

Malaga  sumach         ...      ...       ...     79 

Souchong  tea ...     48 

Qreente^         ...       ...     41 

Bombay  catediu        .........  Sn 

Bengal  ditto     ...       ...       ^      ...  «l 

Nutgolls M.       ...  IS7 

Bark  of  alder    ...       .«       ...       ...  1C8 

Ditto,  weeping  willow        .....     78 

All  these  substances  contain  tannin  and 
gallic  add,  which  seem  by  the  powers  of 
vegetable  lUb  mutually  convcntble.  Tbcx 
are  diaracterlsed  by  forming  with  gdttlne  a 
flexible  substance,  very  tough  and  .nsolubla 
in  water,  and  not  easily  llAble  to  ordinaij 


rAsmns  oruBACTKa 
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jbnn  wtth  oxide  of  iron  a  liladi  eomMaa- 
flbd^  wldch«  hftirlii^  •  ttronf  affinity  Ibr 
Mttoo,  linen,  cDk,  and  wool,  is  nnieli  oMd 
-t^  the  dyer. 

48.  Tue  nofll  mqwiant  |W0|iart/  of 
tannin  Is  that  nAating  to  Its  union  with 
fefaulne,  by  whieb  It  tome,  ftom  a  state  of 
tolutfoQ,  a  toft  floeolant  pnetjiitate,  wliich 
la  dyeing  beeofnea  hard  and  brlttla  Thia 
•eooririnatiofi  is  not  tfwqys  exactly  Jn  the 
eame  propoMooa,  but  Tarlea  aeeordlsf  to 
'tbe  eoncencratloa  of  the  eolutloaa,  and  the 
leiatlve  qoantitiee  of  the  wibetanof;  nor 
li  the  eompotfnd  tn  all  caiot  infoluble  in 
water.  Wheti  the  gelnttoe  to  onlyailghtly 
In  cxceea,  ft  eoneiits  of  M  gelatine,  and  46 
lannJn:  when  there  la  a  hu-ge  ezoeee  of 
gcdbrtlne  the  eorapoimd  la  n-dlsMriired.  On 
the  flwinatlon  of  thia  oomblnatlon  the  art  of 
•tanirin^  depende.  The  skla  of  an  animal, 
when  ft«ed  of  ita  hair,  eiddennle,  and 
'MDnlar  tfamie,  by  means  of  lime,  eooslsts 
4hiefly  of  gelatine  in  an  indorated  state. 
By  Inamerring  thia  in  the  tan-Uqnor,  wbleh 
Is  an  infhulion  of  oak-hark,  the  combtaiatlon 
of  taiddn  with  the  organixed  gAlatlne,  to 
glowly  cattfiltafaed,  and  thto  oomponnd  not 
bdtag^aolnblete  water,  nor  Uabto  to  pntre- 
ftctton,  tbe  skin  to  renderad  dense  and 
Impermeable,  and  not  8Ql:(|ect  to  thoee 
etaangea  which  It  would  otherwise  undergo 
when  sabmltted'  to  the  aetkm  of  water. 
But  to  tmboe  the  Mn  thoroai^ily  with  the 
tannin,  ti>e  introduction  of  the  liquor  must 
he  gn^oaL,  and  henca  ttie  tanning  to  per- 
ftrmed  by  suooesslva  immenlous  of  the 
akin  in  tlqoor  of  diflbreat  strongths.  It  was 
«beervod  by  Sbr  JEL  Dary,  that  leather 
alowTy  tanned  in  weak  Infbaions  of  bark, 
-to  better  in  quaUty,  being  both  aoftar  and 
atnmger,  than  when  tanned  by  dense 
laltaslona.  Ue  ascribes  thto  effect  to  tbe 
extraetive  matter  which  the  skin  Imbibes, 
and  lito  obeervations  hare  since  been  gene- 
nUy  conflrmed.  In  practioe,  therefore,  the 
lesnlt  to  materially  affected  by  the  quality 
of  the  material  employed  in  tanning;  and 
iMDce  galls,  whidi  contain  an  enormous 
yraportion  of  tannin,  make  a  hard  leather 
liable  to  crack  from  their  deficiency  of  extrao- 
tlva  matter.  Hides  increase  in  weight  by 
tanntaig  about  one-fifth,  or  from  that  to 
atUrd. 

40.  CuBBmra  Lkatbbb  to  tbe  process 
by  which  it  to  rendered  supple  enough 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  to  generally 
aiqiliad;  it  to  eUteied  by  ooTering  one  side 
of  the  leather  with  soft  tallow,  or  tallow 
and  neat'a-lbot  oil,  and  then  siovlng  it,  by 
which  the  oily  matter  to  absocbed  from  the 
one  aide  as  ftat  aa  the  water  to  dnwn  off 
fkom  tiieecher,  by  craporatloiL 

«&  Xawnw  to  a  modlflktatioa  of  tbe 


above  prooeee.  by  which  alum  to  made  ta 
do  the  woik  of  port  of  the  bark,  or  soai»* 
timea  to  used  by  itself  The  skin  must  be  at 
onoe  submitted  to  the  action  of  tiie  alum 
belbre  putreActlon  has  commenced,  or  It 
will  ftU  to  effect  the  change  required.  Aa 
soon  therelbre  as  the  hair  can  be  removed 
by  the  Umeinocess,  the  skins  are  washed 
and  (deanoed  of  aU  superfluous  peits^  immI 
are  then  placed  in  bran  and  water  after 
which  thoy  are  ready  Ibr  the  ahim.  ▲ 
bath  of  alum  and  salt  to  now  prepared  at 
a  temperature  of  about  190  degrees  PahF> 
renhelt,  in  which  the  skins  are  placed  Ibr 
about  nine  (ht  ten  mhiutes.  They  are  next 
taken  out  and  the  water  to  thickened  with 
the  yolk  of  eggs  and  wheat  flour,  fbrmiag 
a  kind  of  paste,  with  which  the  skins  an 
coated  and  then  dried.  The  subsequent 
processes  vary  greatly  acoonUng  aa  the 
leather  to  required  Ibr  gloves  or  for  other 
porpooes. 

4S4.  Chamois  and  Bmnr  Lxathxb  are 
dressed  In  a  different  wsy  still;  both  an 
prepared  in  thto  country,  and  are  no  longer 
made  of  the  skins  <^  the  animate  from 
which  they  have  derived  their  names,  but 
ftwn  the  sheep  and  ox.  These  leathers  are 
very  Slightly  tanned  Indeed,  and  are  then 
dressed  with  oil,  which  to  afterwards  fliUed 
and  scoured  out  so  aa  to  remove  any  sensa- 
tion of  grease  which  they  might  otherwisa 
communicate  to  the  hand.  After  thto  th^ 
are  stoved  and  are  fit  fbr  usa 

48&  Tbus  Mokoooo  Lkathbr  to  the  skin 
of  the  goat  tawed  and  dried.  It  may  be 
known  from  ita  Imitations  by  the  veins 
on  the  inside,  which  are  very  well  marked 
In  the  real  skin  and  defldent  in  that  of 
the  sheepb  The  dye  always  shows  these 
v«dns  in  a  darker  shade,  and  makes  them  la 
thto  way  veiy  maiiUbst.  In  thto  country  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  skins  sold  as  Morocco 
leather  are  those  of  the  sheep.  A  still  worse 
ImitatiaD  of  Morocco  to  now  sold,  which 
has  no  leather  whatever  in  its  composition, 
but  to  a  varnish  spread  on  a  stout  linen  ur 
cotton  cloth  and  tlien  stamped  In  tlie  same 
way  as  the  imitation  sheep  skin.  It  to 
largely  used  Ibr  covering  cheap  ea«y  chairs, 
and  to  an  ordlnaiy  observer  will  roadi^ 
passfbr  that  which  it  to  intended  to  imitate. 

4M.  BusauH  Lkathkb  to  tbe  skin  of  tlie 
hone  or  calf  tanned  with  the  bark  of  the 
bircli,  which  gives  it  that  peculiar  smell 
that  to  so  gmteflil  to  the  senses,  and 
seems  to  preserve  it  from  the  attacks  of 
insects. 

427.  Thx  perfbctlon  to  which  machhieiy 
has  been  brought  lias  enabled  tlie  drewer 
to  split  leather  which  is  thick  enough  into 
two  or  even  three  layers,  which  an  each 
separately  vamtolied,  and  made  into 
eaamelled  or  imitation  Morocw  }^^*}*i' 
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By  tiMBa  DMUtt  its  |irioa  tiM  hma  msU* 
fteUjr  redooed ;  and  fbr  ooTerlng  tables,  or 
otiier  BlinUar  pupoaea,  It  anawen  eveiy 
•ob|}ect,  but  not  of  ooorae  coming  up  to  tha 
teal  Morocco. 

4S8u  Uaib  ia  nacd  laigelr  in  making  up 
ftmitiiTO,  in  wbidi  it  ftnna  Um  beat 
mataclal  A>r  atuffing  and  padding  Um  sides 
«nd  bottoms  of  chain,  so&a,  Ac,  and  alao  fbr 
tba  mtttrscaea  of  beda.  It  likewise  is  used 
as  a-iroren  fkbrie  forooreclng  soAs,  ehaixs, 
Ac,  and  for  atralnlng  liquids,  as  In  the 
bottom  of  Bieras.  Hone  taalr  ftom  the 
mane  and  taU  is  that  daieOy  used,  tlie 
kmgeat  of  which  is  kept  Ibr  the  textile 
IktMlca,  whilst  the  shortest  hair  Is  reaerred 
tor  stBlHng.  For  this  pnxpoae  it  ia  wound 
taapecoUar  manner  ao  as  to  coil  it,  and  it 
U  then  baked,  after  which  it  Is  nnwowid 
and  pulled  out,  in  which  state  it  is  very 
elaatio  and  soft,  and  dettf^tftiUy  easy  to  ait 
upon. 

4m.  Wool  ftom  the  iheep  ia  used  also 
fbr  two  puipoaes;  one  of  which  oonsiatB  of 
tha  padding  for  mattresses,  chain,  and 
•ofta;  and  the  other  fbr  those  numerooa 
•eiUila  flUnios  which  line  our  rooms  in  the 
ahape  of  caxpeta  and  curtains.  The  value 
«f  the  wool  for  mattreesea  mainly  depends 
tipon  the  length  of  the  staple  and  Its  colour. 
▲  great  pan  ia  veiy  short,  and  ia  merely 
the  dippings  firom  woollen  doth  called 
jlodfc;  which  is  made  into  beds  and  mai- 
treasea  of  a  veiy  tnftllar  dsaa.  The  oom- 
poaltlon  of  wool  la  nearly  tha  sane  aa  hair 
and  horn. 

430i  BttJL  ia  tba  prodnce  of  the  silkworm, 
and  la  only  empl<^ed  In  teKtUe  IhbriciL 

4SL  FBATHBBS  oompose  the  outer  cover- 
ing of  Mrds,  the  Imer  coat  being  dbam,  with 
an  admixture  ofhair  in  some  caaesb  Both 
the  Heathen  and  the  down  oonsiit  of  two 
portkms,  Me  t«a,  which  is  a  tobe  of  homy 
matter  attached  to  the  ikin;  and  l*e  terfr  or 
ftatheiy  portion,  whitih  varlaa  greatly  in 
fhe  nnmb^,  arrangement,  and  softness  of 
Its  fibres,  some  being  nearly  grouped  in  a 
bundle,  as  the  down,  and  othen  lying  side 
by  side  ih  regular  order,  like  the  pen-fesr- 
then  ftom  the  wtag.  In  aU  but  the  down 
there  is  a  oontittuatkm  of  the  qaill  In  a 
solid  form,  which  supports  the  foather,  and 
ttom  which  proceed  at  vaxfous  sngles  the 
ftorta,  to  fonn  the  smooth  and  plane  sarfhcei 
A  number  of  theac,  lying  in  regular  soc- 
oesslon  like  tiles,  one  over  the  other,  are 
auffludeqt  to  protect  the  Urd  ftom  cold  and 
wet  Feathen  are  chemically  composed 
of  nearly  the  same  substances  as  hair, 
namdy,  albumen  in  a  condensed  conditicfi, 
with  a  "^ery  small  propottlon  of  gdatine. 
In  watcr-Mrds,  as  the  goose  and'the  daok, 
'  they  are  kept  oiled  by  the  bird  ftom  glands 
■Ibr  that  purpose,  and  heooe  these  fbalhen 


rsqulre  careflil  clasnslng  before  they  are  At 
for  use. 

488.  FKATHKBS,  ibr  the  purpose  which  wa 
an  now  considering,  are  obtained— 1st, 
Uronx  the  common  poultry  and  game  whidi 
come  to  table,  and  which  an  aold  by  the 
eoek,  and  called  jwatey  ftatktn.  These 
an  bad  in  qnalily,  being  mixed  with  ducka* 
foathers,  which  an  hard  and  generally  AiU 
of  vermin,  and  oommaad  the  lowea  prioe 
of  all,  behig  only  used  for  infotior  beds. 
Sndiy,  ikom  the  ^roy  0Oom  of  this  counCiy« 
and  called  hy  that  name.  Snlly,  ftom  th« 
/breiii^  grmif  (foose,  and  known  aa  such. 
4thly,  ftom  the  ftireign  grmjf  goo$$  also^ 
but  earefblly  picked,  with  tlM  larger  and 
ooanwr  ftsathen  separatedi  these  an  celled 
bat  foreign  graif  goom.  ftthly,  ftom  the 
white  0<ooM  of  Great  Britain.  «tbly,  ftom 
the/oKigfiflBMtetfiMMe,  called  Ztanlme:  Tha 
price  varies  ftom  ud.  to  is.  per  Ih.,  yrhem 
dressed  and  weighed  hi  the  ticUng  cases. 

4B&  DowH,  likewise,  is  known  aa  gray 
dMw  sod  wktte  down  from  the  commoa 
goose,  and  eMcr  (fo«0»  f^om  the  elder  duck  I 
which  last  is  obtained  partly  firom  the  UM 
Itseliq  and  partly  fkom  the  nest  whcvs  it  Ja 
Ibond,  behig  plucked  by  the  parent  Uad 
tram  its  breast  to  fbrm  a  linlnc  and  pr^ 
tecUon  for  the  eggs  and  yoong. 

4M.  Tbx  PsspABSsuMr  Off  Fkatbbm  con- 
sfsts  tint  of  aB  In  ccUeeting  thom  as  soon 
aa  poastble  after  the  death  of  the  bird,  or 
often  to  plQckhig  them  while  alive,  aa  la 
the  Inatanoe  of  geeae,  which  are  moat 
cruelly  robbed  in  thia  way  four  or  five 
tlmea  a  year.  It  Is  aaM  that  Ibathen  an 
mon  elastic  when  thus  obtslned  thaa 
when  dnwn  tttm  a  Urd  some  time  dead, 
but  I  much  doubt  the  truth  of  the  asaeitkiiL 
The  tall  and  whig  feathen  an  then 
moved,  and  afterwards  the  remsinlng  i 
is  placed  in  a  large  stove  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  submitted  to  its  heat  for  some 
hours,  during  which  time  th^  are  kept 
constantly  turned  and  beaten,  bf  whlcli  aU 
the  adliertng  dht,  Ac,  an  removed.  TMa 
eifectnally  destroys  all  the  eggs  of  insects, 
and  drives  off  by  evaporation  the  Uty 
matter  with  which  they  an  imbued ;  it 
alBO  hardens  and  stlfTens  the  fibres,  so  as 
to  make  them  much  more  elastic  Down 
is  treated  In  the  same  way,  boing  also 
washed  in  clear  warm  Ume  water)  whan 
neccsBary,  but  taking  can  that  none  of  tlie 
powder  of  Ume  should  remain  floating  hi 
the  water. 

4l».  Fbatbuis  an  employed  in  beds, 
bolsters,  and  pUIowB,  which  an  mon  ttiUy 
described  in  another  section  of  thU  ch^ter. 

Bbct.  4.— VsevEABU  PBOBOcnoMa 
436.  Papu,  Lmnr,  amd  Conroa,  an  so 
Intimately  eonneeted  togeUier  asuuueriatt 
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in  fkmltiire-iDaUBg;  that  tfa«y  are 
better  deecrfbed  mider  one  head  The  flnt 
Mmed  la  owpoaefl  of  ni«i,  which  are 
tfertved  ftvn  eotKm  and  IkMa,  aa  wall  aa 
notBtOj  fron  atwif «  voodt  Ac  Oonov 
la  aiagwUiMa  ilown  oaatiiiieil  In  tha  aae4l 
€f  tha  cotton-plant  (gtmifpimn  Airfawa), 
vhfch  Ja  cnlUrated  in  America,  the  Eaat 
and  Wcat  Indica.  and  Egypt    After  going 

prooaaaaa,  IMa  ia 

in  Itamtan,  eaUed 

eUnta,  dimttgr,  Ac; 

aa  tabla-elotba, 

and  tha  Uka,  are  aada  from  Aar; 

I  tiie  atrsir  of  a  Earnpaan  plant 

jU iMrtatfiifaiawi),    depdvad   of  Its 

>aa  and  other  almilar  jnloea  hy 
m  and  waaiitBg^.  It  iaaftenrards 
Maarhed,  and  oonf«rtad  I17  weaving  into 
tnnv  plain  linen,  <ainaB>,  hoUaad,  Aft 
P^kTSB  la  made  fkom  Hnan  and  eotlon  xaga, 

r,  which  am 
In  tha  mannftcture  of  tha 

known  aa  taown  paper.  The 
of  flexible  flbrea  of  which 
ia  made,  dependa  on  the  ndnote 
tba  fltttea  and  thdr  aub- 
The  meferiale  after 
wailiert,  are  eol^eoted  to  the  action 
of  a  roTolTtng  t^ltiklei;  tha  rarihoe  of 
I  Annlalied  with  a  nnmber  of  iharp 
r  entton,  all  ao  placed  aa  to  act 
other  eottam  Used  nndemeath 
The  laga  an  kept  iauncned 
and  centlnaally  expoaed  to  the 
of  tha  cnttera  fbr  a  nnmber  of 
tlU  ibey  am  mtaiately  dlTldcd  and 
to  a  thin  palp.  Daring  thJa  pro- 
aemn  qaantitsr  of  ohkitida  of  lime  la  mixed 
with  the  laga,  tha  efltoct  of  which  la  to 
bieadi  them  bj  dladiaiglng  tha  eokmring 
matter  with  which  any  part  of  them  nM7  be 
dgred  or  otberwiie  Impragnated.  Befbre  the 
of  thia  mode  of  blfwhtng.it  waa 
to  aort  tharafi  and  select  only 
which  were  white  to  oonstitata  white 
IS,  however,  the  blcaciilng  prooem 
too  te,  it  iajorea  the  texture  of 
tha  paper  by  corroding  and  weakening  the 
flbsaaL  Tbepalpi  composed  of  tha  fibrous 
partleies  mixed  with  water,  litransftned 
to  a  large  vat,  when  it  la  ready  to  be  made 
paper.  The  maaufcotnre  of  paper  la 
oanled  on  ahnoet  entirely  by  m»- 
r,  as  IU10WS&— The  Tat  containing 
thepuip,  aa  abora  deacrtbed,  is  placed  at 
one  axtrsmlty  of  a  long  wooden  ftame, 
wUcb  haa  a  ravotTlag  cylinder  at  each  end. 
Over  these,  which  both  revolve  In  the  same 
plane,  than  ia  attctdmd  an  endless  web  of 
braaa  wire  doth.  From  tha  vat  the  pulp 
flown  down  npoB  tha  web  thnmgh  asUt  In 
ft*  aide,  wbeaa  width  is  rsgolatad  by  a 
MW.  and  aa  tha  wab  trsTiria  slowly  tax- 


'  WBfd  br  thamiToiiitlaii  of  thacyUndars,  tha 
p«4»  ia  avanly  dUkaed  over  its  ancfiwa  by 
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oatad  by  eoosntita  aotloa  Aa  soon  as  tha 
wets  contad  with  Its  layer  of  pa^  anrlTM 
at  tha  oppoaMa  «yUndar«  aad  at  the  politt 
wham  It  begins  to  daaoand  beneath  it,  tha 
pnip  la  wiped  offky  another  lazga  rsvolvai; 
eoversdwlth  Mtor  flannel,  and  la  thanoa 
oanlad  00  thvongb  or  batwaea  a  series  of 
roUera,  and  Isatly  ow  three  poUahedcylii^ 
ders  baated  by  ateam,  each  at  a  hlgiier 
tempemtnmthanthaonabelbrelt  In  this 
way  the  pulp  ia  rapUly  converted  into 
paper,  the  prows  bdng  that  invanted  by 
/'bamlriNier.  Other  methods  on  aomewhat 
similar  pclndplea am  alao adopted;  hot  tha 
endlam  wire-web,  raoelving  and  straining 
tba  palp,  Is  at  tha  bottom  of  all,  the  detatt 
only  being  vuled.  Paper  thus  made  r^ 
qfulres  tiaing  If  to  be  need  Anr  writing;  baft 
Ibr  the  purpoom  of  ftunitare^MUng  It  la 
naed  In  Its  raw  state. 

487.  Pafixx  lUcn,  as  Its  name  ImpHea, 
I*"**"*"!*  in  brown  paper  aoftened  and  mixed 
iq»  with  gam,  then  pressed  into  certain 
Ibnna  and  covered  with  an  ornamental 
Borthoft  But  In  moat  of  the  artidea  of 
ftimltare  which  are  sold  nnder  this  name, 
the  imndatlon,  instead  of  being  ^ptgner 
hmkH  !•  of  wood,  as  A)r  Instance,  In  chain, 
tahlea,  Aa  P^>er  would  not  be  cafwhla 
of  aflbrding  snfiMant  resistance  for  such 
artidea,  and  henoe  it  la  not  available ;  but 
why  vanilahad  wood  should  be  so  called,  I 
am  at  a  loas  to  know.  The  surftoe  of  Um 
papier  macM  la  generally  covered  with  a 
black  varnish.  In  which  are  Imbedded 
pieoea  of  motheiH>f-pearl,  and  when  the 
whola  la  thonHig^  hard  and  dry,  It  la 
rubbed  down  until  the  pearly 
appears,  after  which  either  a 
painting  la  eObotad  on  It  or  else  It  Is  (mly 
shaded  and  tinted  In  a  fhndAil  manner. 
Chain  made  of  wood  and  ornamented  In 
this  wny  make  a  pretty  vaileQr  in  tba 
drawing-room  or  boudoir;  and  many 
ornamental  artides  ibr  the  table,  as  ink- 
stands, Mottlng-cases,  Ao,  are  much  used, 

48a,  CAOcnciiovo,  or  India-rubber,  is  not 
mnoh  naed  in  ftunlture  in  its  pure  state, 
but  it  entera  into  the  oompoaltion  of  the 
varnish  with  which  the  imlution  leathern 
are  coated.  In  sabatanoe  it  is  osed  to  Ibrm 
the  tubes  with  which  table  lamps  are  some- 
times supplied  with  gas;  but  fbr  this  purpose 
It  roust  be  wkmnUtd^  or  prepared  with 
sulphur,  by  the  ageni^  of  which  it  Is  ren- 
dered mndi  more  elastlo  and  strong,  and 
mom  capable  of  resisting  preMum  or  taUury 
of  any  kind.  It  is  tho  Inspissated  Juice  of 
several  American  and  Asiatic  trees,  which 
Is  now  Imported  in  large  quantities  in  a 
crude  state,    and  Is  then  jpuilfled  and 
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ubmittMl  to  •  yartaty  of  pcooewM,  wliidi 
■Iter  tts  qnallttatTwyooMlderiUj.  It  it 
lOhiUe  to  toon  oftlM  oUi,  wUeh,  bowwrHi^ 
do  not  oittmty  •▼aporato  from  It;  but  in 
ooal-mqibUiA  It  li  sUil  more  reodUj  dls- 
•olved,  and  thif  loovmlt  perftctij  wultered 
on  enqmatloB,  ttioiisii  wltli  •  dJaagreeaMe 
anBeO,  whlcli  ia  got  rid  of  with  gnat  diill* 
cnltsr.  Bolliag  wator  aoftens  it,  Imt  does 
not  dlaotdve  It;  and  it  la  alao  inaolobla  In 
ateohol;  at  a  tnnpamtiuo  a  Uttia  alwva 
liolllng  water  It  meUa,  but  on  oooling  doea 
toot  reoover  Ita  elaatidty.  ClieaiiGai  agenta 
liave  Uttle  or  no  eflbct  upon  It;  it  oonalata 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  alonok 

4tB.  Odtta  Pbbgha  Tonemblee  India-nil>> 
Iter  In  compoaition  and  in  reatatance  to  tlie 
•etion  of  Ghemical  agenta,  bat  it  liaa  not 
tiie  Mune  elaatictty,  and  it  la  moch  harder 
«t  the  ordinary  temperature  It  ia  dlaaotred 
In  naphtha,  and  melted  by  heat,  and  capable 
«r  being  moulded,  when  warm,  into  any 
ahape;  in  this  way  it  ia  made  to  take  the 
Tarlety  of  ibrma  now  ao-  oommon,  aa  plo- 
tare-firamea,  liik-aianda,  fta,  preaentlng  a 
Tarlegated  brown  aurflioe  of  a  amooth  and 
aomewhat  poUahed  aapeot.  Thia  oieAii  sid>> 
Btanoe  ia  daily  extending  Its  domain  in  the 
Held  of  our  domeatio  embelliahmenta. 

44a  Alva  Mabiha,  or  prepared  aea>weed, 
•If  employed  in  tho  atnfllng  of  mattreaiea, 
and  fbfma  a  veiy  aofl,  elaatie,  aod  oool 
medium  ftr  the  pupoaei  It  ia  usually 
washed  tnm  its  salt  and  oarefbllr  dried, 
with  the  addition,  in  aome  esses,  of  a  rery 
weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  to 
prevent  the  attacka  of  lnaect& 

44L  Thb  Finas  or  tux  CocoA-mrr  is 
now  used  to  an  enormous  extent  In  the 
mannlhctnre  of  mattreases,  ibr  which  it 
aeems  iMl  adapted;  and  also  in  making 
flatting  ibr  kltchena,  lobbies,  Ao,  Ibr 
which  alao  It  ia  atiU  better  calculated. 
It  la  the  outer  covering  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
torn  into  shreds  and  combed  ao  aa  to  fimn 
n  staple  resembling.  In  all  but  colour,  ooaxae 
liemp  or  flax,  but  harder  and  more  flttod 
ibr  the  rough  wear  which  It  liaa  to  endure 
aa  a  covering  Ibr  floors  where  there  la  great 
traflic  Cocoa-nut  matting  ia  now  sold  at 
about  8a.  per  square  yard,  when  of  the 
beat  and  atoutest  make;  and  at  lower 
pricea  \n  proportion  to  Ita  make  and  to  tho 
width,  so  that  for  narrow  passages  It  may 
be  laid  down  at  la.  M.  per  yard  ruMning, 

UL  Vegbtablb  Ivort  la  ttie  nutritive 
matter  contained  in  a  South  American  nut, 
and  somewhat  resembles  the  animal  Ivoiy 
in  texture,  so  that  It  la  capable  or  being  ua»l 
asa  substitute  ibr  It ;  but  it  has  neither  the 
atrength  nor  the  hardneia  of  that  materiid, 
and  its  liability  to  abaorb  water  renders  It 
unfit  Ibr  any  purpose  where  It  is  exposed 
'lethal  ifffKliu"*! 


8kCT.  8.— JCaKBU  AMD  Stoks. 

4a.  Makblx  and  Smim  of  varioua  kind* 
an  both  aomctimea  used  in  our  Aumltum 
Ibr  table  tops;  but  nothing  more  need  be 
here  said  than  haa  been  already  aUodad  to 
at  page  10. 

Sscr.  6L-^AsTicx;£9  or  Glass. 

444.  OtAas  ia  now  extensively  uaed  la 
the  maaulhcture  of  our  domestic  ntensU* 
and  omamenta;  bat  it  ia  of  oomparatlvely 
recant  manufluAnre,  having  only  been  used 
In  England  to  any  great  extent  Ibr  the  last 
two  oeotnrleab  PJatO'glass  haa  only  been 
made  in  Eoi^d  about  eighty  years,  the 
British  Plate  glaas  Company  hi  Lancaahire 
having  been  eatahUshed  in  1788.  Shioethe 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  glass  it  has  enoiw 
mously  extended  its  field  of  operatiui^ 
and  It  la  now  need  Ibr  various  articles  In 
wliich  its  hl|^  price  Ibimer^  interdicted 
its  emidoyment. 

445.  GLaas  is  fbrmed  by  the  flulon,  at  a 
high  temperatnrs,  of  flln^  matters  by 
meana  of  an  alkali  or  metallic  oxide ;  and 
its  nature  depends  upon  the  qnalily  and 
proporilona  of  the  materiala  of  which  it  ia 
oomposeiL  Thu^  there  are  four  dlatlnct 
varietiea,  namely^'-lat,  botUe-^taBt,  won 
or  less  gmen ;  2nd,  aromt^foHt  used  for 
windows  chiefly;  8rd,  Jlmt-gia$$;  sntl,  4tha 
ptaU-H^ttu,  Its  trsnsparency  and  cleanU> 
nees  are  the  chief  reoommendationa  to  the 
housekeeper,  iS&dering  it  fit  not  only  Ibr 
ornamental  but  fbr  useOil  purposes.  Itia 
also  readily  caat  In  moulda,  so  as  to  assume 
any  fimn  required;  and  alter  this  it  may 
be  ground  and  poliahed  to  a  briUiaot  aur^ 
Ikce.  Beeldea  theae  advantages,  it  readUy 
assumes  any  colour  which  vm^  be  deslredt 
by  mixing  certain  matters  with  it  while 
In  a  melted  oondltion.  In  thia  atate  ita 
tranq>aiency  may  be  retained,  or  it  may  be 
aendered  opaque,  or  aemi-tranqMueoi,  at 
pleaaura,  ao  that  as  flu*  as  the  eye  ia 
oonoeniod  It  la  one  of  the  most  manage 
able  sttbatanoea  In  art  When  heated  it  la 
excessively  ductile,  so  aa  to  be  capable  ot 
being  drawn  Into  the  finest  threads.  In  Us 
ordinary  state  when  cold  it  Is  exooedlnglj 
brittle,  and  thia  is  increased  by  rapid 
cooling;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  muoh 
diminished  by  careftil  and  alow  oooilnc^ 
called  amneaUng,  The  harder  varietiea  1^ 
glass  require  the  diamond  to  c«t  them,  but 
the  softer  sorts  are  readily  divided  with  tne 
file  when  applied  to  an  angular  or  prqlectlng 
surihce. 

446.  Olabs  Is  always  fiuhtoned  Into  fimn 
wlUle  In  a  melted  state,  but  there  are  two 
diflbrent  methods  adoplod-.one  by  which 
it  is  WowN,  and  the  other  by  which  it  la 
cosf  into  ahapsk   In  the  Ibxmer  method  an 
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Irirn  tnbe  sboat  tire  Aet  kmf  !•  ased,  whlcii 
to  dljqted  Into  the  pot  <^  melted  glaM,  bAm* 
belnr  lint  iMsied,  aiMl  tlien  by  torninir  It 
itrand  on  its  msis  a  lamp  of  gtan  adherM 
«» Its  extremity;  vmaa  or  laiire,  uoordlnf 
to  the  wish  of  the  worimutn,  and  tils  siib- 
ontnent  operatloiia  In  turning  it,  Ae;  If  he 
requires  •  veix  large  lamp  he  withdraws 
the  rod  and  allows  the  mass  adhering  to  It 
to  eod  sllchtty,  and  hardeo  to  a  certain 
eactent,  npon  whkh  he  re-hitrodnoealt,  and 
tken  easily  obtains  an  aeeeoskm  of  **nMtal," 
as  it  Is  called.  As  soon  as  be  Is  satisfled 
with  the  quantity  which  he  has  eoDeoled, 
he  lifts  up  the  rod  to  a  horlaontal  position 
lerei  with  his  month,  snd  blows  Into  It,  by 
wMdt  a  heilow  globe  of  glass  Is  obtslned ; 
■ad  this  Is  Tsrloasly  handled  and  modlfled 
according  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
tftlele  dcatred  (see  following  paragraphs). 
Ca«t  glass  is  either  the  '*nietal**  ponred  Into 
moolds,  on  the  same  principle  as  other 
castings,  flnom  which  It  comes  ont  with  a 
•orfiM^e  more  or  less  rough,  and  only  fit  fbr 
the  ctmimoner  artldea,  nntU  it  is  ground 
or  polished,  or  else  It  is  cast  hito  a  large 
plate,  of  nnlfbrm  thickness,  by  spreading, 
as  It  were,  the  melted  ^btss  npon  a  table 
by  means  of  a  roller  passing  over  11  I'hls 
method  Is  adopted  hi  making  pMe-^kut, 
which  Is  now  manufactnred  in  such  enor- 
moQs  quantities,  and  of  dimensions  which 
woidd  haTs  poxiled  our  snoostors  to 
approadi  In  shce. 

447.  IknrTLs-QLAflS  tensed  in  the  manoflic- 
tare  of  sH  our  ordinary  wine-bottles,  and 
Ibr  mdk-pans  and  similar  artldea  It  ta 
Jbrmed  of  coarse  river  or  sea-sand,  lime, 
and  day,  mixed  with  any  dieap  SIkall, 
each  as  tbe  waste  of  soap-boiling,  and  the 
alBgfromlron-smdtlng.  llieseTeralartldes 
■re  each  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  mixed 
and  placed  in  crudbles,  wMch  are  submit- 
ted to  a  high  heat,  fbr  twelve  or  fifteen 
boure,  during  which  time  the  glass  to 
Jlmned,  snd  to  then  fit  fbr  the  purposes 
fciirulred.  The  bottles  are  now  almost 
terarlafa^  Mown  in  a  mould,  which  opens 
with  a  hinge  snd  admits  the  mass  of  glass 
at  the  end  of  the  red,  alter  which  It  to  shut, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  breath  readily 
ftrces  the  i^us  Into  the  Shape  of  a  lining 
Ibrihe  monld,  or  Into  that  of  the  particular 
bottle  required.  Thto  glass,  as  now  manu- 
fcttmed,  to  not  so  well  adapted  ibr  the 
deposit  of  the  crust  of  port  wine  as  the 
eU  deecrtptlons  of  glass,  snd  hence  cHA 
port  wine  bottiss  are  more  highly  valned 
than  new  onesL 

4«L  CaowK,  em  WnrDow-oLASB,  is  made 
of  fine  poflfled  sand  and  ground  kdp,  or 
■ometimea,  when  required  to  be  very 
wMte  and  ftte  fttmi  flaws,  of  white  sand, 
islqpetre,   borax,  ■rsenle,  and 


These  are  first 
groond,  and  then  they  are  introduced  into 
the  crodbles  with  pieces  of  biMco  erasm* 
glasA,  called  euUei,  and  after  thirty  taoon^ 
heating  In  a  ftarnaoe,  the  whole  mass 
beooraes  treiisparent  and  converted  Int*- 
glass.  The  next  thing  to  to  reduce  thto 
Into  the  thin  layen  which  we  use  fbr 
windows,  which  to  eflbetod  aa  fbUows:— • 
The  glass  to  first  redueed  in  temperatora^ 
and  the  crude  matter  at  the  top  to  skimmed 
oft  The  workman  then  takes  the  IroA 
tnbe  and  collects  a  sufBdent  quantity  of 
glass  fbr  his  purpose,  after  which  he  blows 
it  Into  a  pear-shaped  h<Mow.  Thto  to  thoo. 
heated  at  the  month  of  a  ftonaoe  so  as  to 
allow  of  still  ftarther  expansion,  and  by 
pressing  Its  end  against  an  Inm  bar  it  to 
rendered  spherical  instead  of  pear-shaped. 
Thto  pressure  repeated  makes  it  still  mora 
fiat,  and  upon  thto  It  to  held  over  a  bos,, 
the  tube  bdug  in  a  horlaontal  position, 
whilst  an  Irou  rod  called  a  pMHy,  the  end 
of  which  has  been  dipped  in  the  melted 
glass,  to  applied  to  tbe  side  opposite  to- 
the  tube,  and  readily  adheres  to  it;  but 
on  the  application  of  a  piece  of  oold  inm* 
it  Is  withdnwn,  leaving  a  dronlar  hole  in 
the  glass  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter.- 
The  glass  and  tnbe  together  now  represent 
a  trumpet-shaped  instrament,  and  in  thto. 
condition  being  hdd  to  the  mouth  of  th* 
fhmace,  and  made  to  rotate  Slowly  at 
firet,  but  afterwards  with  considerable 
rapidity,  the  oeatrlfhgal  fbroe  anpUad  hi 
thto  way  causes  the  globe  to  expand  and 
assume  the  fbraa  of  a  drenlar  disk  of  glass,, 
three  or  fbor  fleet  in  diameter,  attached  to 
the  tube  in  the  centra,  and  of  nnUbrm 
thickness,  except  where  there  to  a  Uuap 
called  the  bull's-eye.  The  tube  now  only 
requires  to  be  detadied,  which  is  effected 
by  the  contact  of  a  piece  of  wetted  toon, 
after  depositing  the  plate  upon  a  table, 
and  then  the  glass  only  wanu  annealing 
to  be  fit  fbr  use^ 

440.  Fuirr-OLAn,  sometimes  called  crya* 
tal  fi^ass,  recdved  the  name  from  beln^ 
originally  made  of  powdered  flints.  At 
present,  howover,  fine  white  sand,  whidi 
to  filnt  in  a  state  of  natural  snb-divialon, 
is  always  employed,  together  with  lead  hi 
the  shape  dther  of  IHhargo  or  red-lead,  and 
purified  peariash.  These  materiato  are  pre- 
pared by  washing,  Ac,  and  they  are  then 
placed  in  the  crudble  and  melted  as  befbre; 
but  greater  care  to  required  in  thto  opentlon, 
and  in  skimming  the  metsL  When  the 
glass  Is  thoroughly  melted,  and  has  been 
allowed  to  oool  to  the  desb«d  temperature 
and  eonsistenoe,  it  to  moulded  into  shape 
by  means  of  the  tube  as  befbre,  aided  atoo 
by  the  punty.  When  thto  last  to  fhrmly 
fixed,  which  to  not  until  tbe  artlde  hag 
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Mown  to  th«  proper  tttUj  tiM  tab*  is 
TtamrtA,  and  th«  mda  giam  rtrnti.  i»  hM. 
bj  tlM  paoMj^  )uipt  warm  bj  a  ftunaoa, 
and  MovOdad  by  varioua  toola  Into  ttia 
aliapa  roqulred,  all  tbe  time  kaeplag  up  the 
elicalar  sliape  by  rotating  It  rapidly  baok- 
wards  and  fbrwarda  opon  tbe  arms  of  a 
duitr  made  Ibr  tbe  pnrpoaa  With  a  pair  of 
gtieare  and  oompasiea  the  wockman  also 
uuMlraols  the  diflbrenfc  points  whlcli  his  pat» 
tern  reqnlraa,  and  In  (bet  betuniBOiit  ezacily 
the  taitended  veMoI,  whatever  that  may  be. 
After  this  the  artide  has  only  to  be  detached 
flmn  tiw  ponty,  when  It  is  dt  for  ose  alter 
Iwlnf  annealed;  but  tot  hii^ily  onamental 
pnipoaes  It  most  be  growid  and  polished, 
betaig  then  called  cut  (fkui.  Fliat^ilaM, 
UkB  bottle-|^a8%  is  also  wocked  In  moulds 
made  in  tlie  way  deacilbed  mider  that  head. 
Thaj  were  ibrmeriy  nsnally  made  of  oopper, 
bat  they  are  now  sometimes  of  a  oompo- 
sMon  which  is  better  calculated  Ibr  the 
purpoee,  and  not  ao  liable  to  chiU  the  glass, 
ao  that  the  impreseion  Is  aometimea  almost 
as  aharp  aa  that  in  cut  ^hua. 

4B0.  Cumse  is  peribrmed  by  means  of 
wheels  of  Tarious  aisea  and  edgea,  aame  of 
which  are  of  iron,  others  of  ttooie,  and  some 
of  wood.  The  iron  wheel  is  the  flrtt  used, 
and  being  upplied  with  aand  and  water, 
and  rapidly  revolrtng.  It  soon  grinds  away 
Idle  part  to  be  remored ;  the  stone  ii  next 
appUed,  which  makes  tbe  sartboe  flnor, 
tlioagli etui  rough;  and  laatly,  the  wooden 
wheel,  with  the  aid  of  pntty  or  crocus 
powder,  ghwi  that  beantifbl  poUsb  whkh  is 
sdmlred  ao  much  in  cut  glass. 

4SL  PLAnB-OLssB  Is  oomposed  of  sand, 
soda,  lime,  manganese,  and  cobalt,  in  pro- 
portions Tarying  with  eveiy  maker.  Theee 
an  melted  with  great  cars,  the  workmen 
watditaig  that  no  air  bubbles  sre  hitrodiMed 
in  stirring  it;  snd  Anally,  the  dear  part, 
after  being  skbnmed,  is  poured  off  into 
another  cructtrie,  and  then  again  heated  to 
the  proper  oonslstoncy.  When  thus  ready 
Ibr  casting,  the  table,  which  is  the  snrlkce 
upon  which  the  glaas  is  to  be  rolled,  is 
warmed  by  steam,  and  then  with  a  cnne 
and  stage  Ibr  the  purpose,  tbe  crndble  Is 
brought  oTcr  It,  and  title  glass  poured  upon 
the  stage,  fbUowed  directly  by  9^  metal 
cylinder,  which  q>reads  the  glass  out  to 
the  proper  thiekncea,  being  regulated  by  a 
inetal  rib  at  tbe  sldea.  Twenty  men,  or 
more,  are  required  for  this  operation  when 
alarge  plato  Is  to  be  cast;  and  the  air  In  tlie 
room  must  be  kept  warm  and  free  ftom 
onrrents.  When  the  plato  is  annealed.  It 
mnst  be  ground  and  poHshed,  as  its  surihoe 
Is  by  no  means  smooth,  being  cast  upon  a 
■urflMss  of  flrs-brlck.  To  grind  It,  the  plato 
Is  cemwted  to  s  Isrge  board  by  means  of 
plastsr  of  Stels,  and  then  It  is  ground 


by  mbUng  it  with  tbe  aid  of  aiachtneiy 
against  a  slmDar  plate  of  glass,  with  a  layer 
of  sand  and  water  between  them.  The 
poHshing  la  eflbcted  by  rubbing  the  piatea 
with  cushions  or  rubbers  covered  with 
crocus  powder  wetted.  This  kind  of  glaaa» 
besides  Its  use  ibr  windows,  already  alluded 
to  in  Book  L,  Is  emi^ed  ta  ftimltare  Ibr 
tlioae  beautlfU  looking-glssses  whidi  re- 
flect the  Image  so  UMrvellously  welL  The 
glass  here  hss  one  side  covered  with  aa 
amalgam  of  meronry,  by  which  a  hlghljr 
polished  metallie  anrflioe  is  constantly 
presented  to  the  eye,  and  serves  all  the  pur- 
poaes  of  a  plato  of  metal  protected  fromtha 
action  of  the  air  by  the  i^aas  in  Cront  of  it 

4iZ.  BovoH  PiJOB  is  merely  an  inlteior 
quality  of  plate-glass,  which  is  not  ground  or 
polished,  and  is  used  Ibr  purposes  requiring 
great  strsugth  with  a  modwato  •^*">V— fcn- 
of  light 

Sect,  r.— Creta  ahd  EAimomwssB. 

4sa.  Tbs  Vasioub  Wasbs  known  as  chinn 
and  earthenware,  are  all  compounds  d 
dsy  with  bone-earth,  flint,  and  other  simi- 
lar materials,  ground  togethv  and  baked. 
AoQording  to  the  proportion  of  day  win  be 
the  tonghneas  of  the  china,  and  tbe  cl^la- 
blllty  of  being  moulded,  while  the  flint  gives 
hardness,  whiteness,  snd  transparsncy. 
and  the  bone-earth  increases  those. quali- 
ties. The  following  are  the  chief  kinds  of 
china  used  in  the  present  dAy:— 1st,  Orim- 
tal  cMno,  Indudlng  all  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  makes;  Snd,  Drtadmf  ant,  Sevnt, 
including  other  French  kinds;  4th,  the 
English  varieties  of  transparent  china  or 
porcelain  made  at  Worcester,  and  in  the 
potteries  of  Staffordshire;  Mh,  trMMfons 
oMmi,*  fth,  semi-fwncetom,  made  for  chemi- 
cal and  GOokingoperatl<»s  by  Mr.  GrslngeE^ 
of  Woroestor;  7th,  eortAoMMvu 

4M.  Obismtal  Cboia  is  Imported  faito 
this  oountxy  ftom  Jiqian  and  China,  and 
is  distinguished  by  its  excessive  trans, 
parency  and  the  thinness  of  ito  walls 
in  most  cases;  also,  by  the  peculiar  cdoura 
and  style  of  painting.  The  Japan  china  is 
remarkable  for  lU  dose  snd  compact  granu- 
lar texture,  Ita  sonorous  ring  when  struck, 
its  flinty  harrtneaa,  its  fine  surtkce,  and  iU 
dqtablllty  of  bearing  heat  without  crack- 
ing. The  component  parts  of  this  china 
are  little  known,  since  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  kwp  secret,  as  Ihr  as  possible, 
all  the  processes  by  which  the  day  is 
prepared;  but  it  is  supposed  that  they 
bestow  flrom  ton  to  twenty  years  in  getting 
it  into  a  stato  fit  for  bskhig.  U  is,  there- 
fore, chiefly  by  analysis  that  we  have 
arrived  at  any  conclusions  as  to  the  oom- 
posiUoocf  the  Chios  ttom  those  sources; 
snd  it  is  w«U  known  that  the  C!hlnasn 
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I  «Bd««fmired  to  mklwul 
ttw*  who  bftTO  pc7«l  into  Uieir  McneU  by 
aAKdins  incorrect  inftniuiUoii. 

ii&  Abuoek  Cbiha.  to  Bupexlor,  la  soom 
rwjwctt,  to  Cantoii  «r  Japan  ehlna,  boiiig 
•qiMttjr  trantpannt,  whlu,  and  sonoroiUt 
while  iU  Ibcma  art  of  much  auperior  beaaty. 
It  to  alao  more  Una  and  compaet  tn  body; 
and  ttom  not  shrinking  perceptibly  to 
haldnc  It  to  admirably  adairted  te*  model- 
Vns  into  flsurea»  In  whioh  partkular  It  to 
pf«^mlnait  oyer  all  otlier  almOar  wareik 

454  Thk  Ssvkb  ILinnvAcnnM  are  not 
10  ehM^or  Una  la  the  grain  aa  thoae  above 
afladed  to.  bot  they  have  a  auperior  gtoze, 
and  are  generally  ct  el^;aat  shape,  with 
beaatiAil  oolonra  and  magniflcent  gilding. 

4iL  The  Ekguih  Kixm  are  greatly 
^aztod,  being  generally  tanitatlone  of  some 
one  or  other  of  the  above  yarietioii  Eveiy 
maaalhctarer  hae  some  pecuUarity  which 
dtottngotohes  bfaOi  and  eren  flrom  year  to 
jear  he  will  vary  hto  body,  bto  ^aae.  and 
hto  styto  of  painting.  Hence  It  fttOows. 
ttat  a  manofiictnre  which  may  have  been 
kighly  prised  some  years  ago  to  now  one 
of  the  lowest  la  the  market,  and  that  the 
panihaatr  shoald  be  guided  rather  by  the 
aitkie  Itself;  than  by  the  name  of  the 
r,  or  the  locality  where  it  was  pro- 


tfA  iBoicsnnim  and  Stohi  Chota  are 
Toy  hard  and  toogh  kinds,  bat  thick  and 
with  Utde  or  no  tranapareaor;  they  are 
chiefly  need  Ibr  dinner  and  chamber  ser- 


4S8L  Tbb  CoHroarrioar  ov  GaAOtaza's 
Sna-rcmcMLATf  to  not  known,  bat  it  to 
abowB  by  proof  to  be  admirably  calculated 
ftir  the  purpoees  for  whioh  it  was  designed, 
and  it  resists  the  action  of  beat  better  than 
a^y  other  waro. 

MOL  TasVijnousEABXBKNWABU  known 
aalFedi^ieMd;  iteffl-vare,  Ac,  are  all  used  for 
ooouum  dinner  serrioes^  and  for  cooking; 
and  slmUar  nsea 

4gL  Tub  Coapoarnoir  ov  Ghdi a  Am 
BiaifiawwAKa  has  be«i  lately  much  bene- 
Acted  by  the  light  thrown  on  it  by  modem 
chemiatxy.  TMa  has  cnaUed  ns  to  analyse 
BBore  perfectly  the  bodies  which  conatltnte 
the  beat  wares,  and  to  determine  the  exact 
proportions  in  which  they  are  combined 
The  i«QnlaUe  mtoento  for  the  composition 
af  the  best  hard  china  are  not  veiy  com- 
imaily  met  with  in  nature,  while  those 
reqalred  for  eommon  earthenware  are 
almoat  evmywhere  to  be  found  within  a 
moderate  radios.  SOlca  and  alumlne, 
whether  mechanically  or  naturally  com- 
bfaed,  do  not  vltrUy  together,  although 
tbej  mora  readUy  nnUe  thaa  aqy  of  the 
other  earths;  and  in  thto  ankm  It  to  sup- 
posed that  aOSea  exercises  the  properties  of 


an  add,  and  atauBine  those  of  a  neatodlser 
similar  to  an  alkali,  though  not  strictly 
onsL  When  th^  ars  property  omablned 
hi  water,  by  means  of  a  mill,  a  strong 
adheskm  between  thdr  particles  takes 
place,  so  that  when  dried,  without  baklhg, 
they  form  a  solid  and  hard  mass  which 
doea  not  erack;  but  when  sublecied  to 
beat  so  ss  to  dissipate  all  the  water,  the 
mass  which  resulu  to  durable,  huoluble 
to  water,  firm,  and  oaalfccted  by  change 
of  temperatures 

4A  Tax  SnjcsA  emptoyed  to  En^^Umd  to 
obtained  by  ustog  the  flints  fh»n  the 
Sussex  ooesta,  and  from  Antrim,  to  iretond, 
the  beet  being  of  a  blackish  ootoor.  They 
are  first  calctoed  to  a  smaU  kiln,  tlien 
broken  to  pieoea  while  hot  and  cast  into 
water,  to  which  they  are  ground  down 
until  the  whole  baa  the  oonsistonce  of 
cream,  with  a  density  of  S  lb.  per  ptot 

46S.  Tax  AirimiKx  tosappUed  firom  various 
ktoda  of  day.  Two  sorts  fh>m  fildeford 
and  two  from  the  Isle  of  Purtieck  are  called 
pipe^ktifu  These  have  a  greasy  fed  when 
motot,  and  when  diy  axe  porous  and 
adhere  to  the  tongue,  fh«i  their  great 
abaorbtog  power.  The  chitia  c/oy  of  Com^ 
wall  is  an  extremdy  white  and  impalpabto 
powder,  /band  to  catchpooto,  where  it  to 
collected  flrom  the  aoiaU  streams  which 
wash  down  broken  ptoces  of  the  blocks  of 
decomposed  white  granitew  This  day 
requires  wasldng,  to  remove  the  quartx 
and  mica,  which  would  prevent  the  toslng. 
All  thto  clay  to  not  eqnaUy  good  to  quality  t 
some  has  more  potass  to  the  fetoper,  and 
is  moderately  fusible  at  a  white  heat,  whil^ 
others  remato  rcftactory  to  any  heat  of 
the  potter's  oven.  Jiagnuian  elay^  to  an 
indurated  stete,  as  toapstoae  or  ttetUiU,  and 
also  to  a  plastic  form,  from  its  decom« 
podtlon,  to  sometimes  employed.  It  has 
a  cream  colour;  a  strong  earthy  odour; 
mtoutely  foliated  texture;  slight  Kreosy 
lustre;  takes  a  poltoh  fh>m  the  nail;  stains 
the  fingers;  to  very  flrlable,  smooth,  unc- 
tuous, and  plastic  to  the  touch ;  and  on 
the  tongue  dissolves  into  a  pulp  f^ree  flrom 
all  gritty  partide&  Slate  and  skak  claps 
are  also  used  for  different  purposes,  llie 
former  to  produced  by  the  dtointegration 
of  the  stotes  in  thdr  beds ;  the  totter  to 
obtained  flrom  the  rooftogs  of  the  ooal 
strata,  and  a  variety  of  it  to  met  with  to 
the  floorings  of  the  strata,  and  to  called 
ebmdt  da^.  Briek  ami  tifa  clajf  to  the 
ordinaiy  day  met  with  throughout  the 
clay  dlstricte  of  England.  To  these  may 
be  added  bone  earth,  which  oonstote  of 
bones  boQed  down  to  remove  the  gelatlae, 
then  calctoed  and  ground. 

461  FaiTTUio  to  neoessazy  for  some  of  the 
o(miposltlons,  though  not  for  all,  tnawnunh 
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m  In  mmaj  eutm  mere  mlxlnf  Is  ■offldent 
It  li  adopted  In  order  to  combine  together 
all  the  prtndpel  Ingredlente,  bj  nibjoctlng 
ttiem  to  a  gradnally  tncreaalng  temperature, 
whldi,  while  It  dinlpates  the  aqaeons  and 
gaaeoiu  mattera,  effects  the  complete  ftulon 
and  blending  of  the  remaining  partlclea. 
Bnt  In  onler  to  Hs  miceese,  the  flulble 
components  mart  be  in  definite  proportions 
to  ihe  othen,  and  then,  unlees  this  prooess 
was  employed,  the  high  point  of  the  baking 
process  might  volatOise  the  alkali  before 
eomptete  flidon  takes  place.  The  >HM  thus 
produced  is  ground  Into  an  impalpable 
powder.  In  which  state  it  is  mixed  with 
the  other  Ingredients,  usually  daj-s,  in  sudi 
proportions  as  not  to  Interfere  with  the 
adhesiveness  which  is  necessary  for  the 
tartons  operations  of  throwing,  monldlng; 
«r  pressing. 

46&  When  proper  attention  Is  paid  to  the 
iMroportlons  used,  there  Is  seldom  any  failure 
tai  the  result,  excerpt  in  a  few  Instances,  out 
of  many  articles.  Bnt  hi  order  to  meet  the 
necessity  for  low  prices,  inferior  wares  are 
manufectured,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
however  showy  their  surfkces  may  be,  they 
do  not  stand  heat,  and  are  constantly  liable 
to  cause  disappointment  Acids  also  affect 
the  surfeoe,  and  even  the  ordinary  risk  in 
packing  is  increased  to  a  great  degree. 

466L  The  PaooEsms  of  the  manufectnre 
•re— 1st,  prepaHnff  the  bodjf  or  the  ctoy;  Snd, 
mrowfng  it;  8rd,  turning  it;  4th,  modeOing 
<tr  prttting^  and  addtntf  the  handkt;  fith, 
batinff  tnio  bientit;  6th,  painUng  or  print- 
ing; 7th,  gUMxingf  and  Sth,  ornamentation 
^gUuedware. 

487.  Ths  Bodt,  ok  Clat,  is  made  in  what 
is  called  a  «fi|p-Aoaje,  which  is  a  long  apart- 
ment, contidning  vats  for  the  rarlons 
materials;  and  a  tHp'tOn^  being  a  long 
trongh  about  twenty  feet  long,  four  feet 
broad,  and  sixteen  inches  deep,  in  which  Is 
a  brick  flue,  varying  In  thickness  according 
to  the  distance  of  the  part  ftom  the  fire. 
There  is  also  a  Uunging'pan^  formed  of 
flags  placed  edgewise,  with  a  bbtnger 
formed  flrom  a  stout  ash  plank,  sawn  into 
the  form  of  a  blade,  the  upper  end  having 
a  cross  handle  firmly  fixed,  and  the  blade 
diminishing  flnom  about  eight  Inches  by  two 
to  six  by  one,  and  being  from  seven  to  nine 
ftet  long.  The  native  days  are  mlxcl  with 
water  till  the  fluid  Is  of  a  certain  density 
per  pint,  and  resembles  cream,  and  in  this 
state  it  la  poured  through  a  sieve  into  a 
large  vat  To  this  is  added  the  requisite 
qnactity  of  flint,  or  fritt  as  the  case  may  be; 
and  In  order  to  mix  the  whole  thorougtily 
together,  the  fluid  is  pumped  out  of  the 
vat  into  the  sUp-KIln,  being  again  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve.  Here,  by  the  li^t  of 
tbe  flues,  the  mass  is  kept  constantly 


boiling;  until  It  la  reduced  to  the  proper 
degree  of  thickness.  The  slip-maker  Jndgvi 
of  this  by  cutting  out  portions  and  examin- 
ing them,  and  when  quite  fit  it  is  removed 
to  an  adjoining  room,  where  it  goes  through 
the  next  process,  called  ektpping^  which  19 
done  with  a  spade  of  a  peculiar  form,  and 
is  a  kind  of  tempering,  to  deprive  the  day 
of  all  partfdes  or  bubbles  of  air.  After  this 
it  is  carried  into  a  vault  nntll  required  by 
the  workmen  for  throwing,  modelling,  or 
pressing. 

468.  THBOwnro  is  the  ordinary  process  by 
which  cUy  is  made  to  assume  hollow  forma 
of  a  circular  character;  all  others  being 
produced  either  by  presBing  in  moulds  or 
by  modelling.  The  thrower  requires  an 
engine,  or  %ohed,  revolving  on  a  spindle, 
which  turns  vertlcsUy  in  a  step,  and  It 
supported  by  a  collar.  On  the  upper  end 
is  fixed  a  drcnlar  piece  ot  wood,  called  tk€ 
head,  whidi  during  the  throwing  has  a 
horizontal  rotary  motion.  The  spindle  la 
rotated  dther  by  a  hand-wheel  or  by 
machlnory,  and  on  it  are  fixed  pullies  of 
various  Blaee,  by  which  Its  velodty  la 
increased  or  dhninlShed,  to  suit  the  views 
of  the  thrower.  At  a  stroQg  bendi  near 
the  thrower  is  a  teller,  generally  a  young 
woman  with  a  hurge  lump  of  the  day  beft»« 
her ;  from  this,  with  a  piece  of  wire,  she 
continually  occupies  hersdf  in  cutting  off  a 
piece,  and  then  slapping  it  down  again,  so 
as  to  complete  the  solidification  of  the  mass 
which  was  begun  in  the  slapping.  This  la 
called  balUng.  When  the  thrower  roqulrea 
It  Rhe  Is  ready  with  a  piece  of  definite  size, 
sometimes  wdghed,  which  she  hands  to 
him  in  the  form  of  a  balL  The  thrower  aita 
on  a  seat  in  the  oomer  of  a  firame,  with  Ua 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  whod-head,  and 
his  arms  resting  on  his  knees,  keeping 
steady  his  hands  while  the  day  is  mouMed. 
On  the  side  of  the  frame  he  maika,  by 
fixing  a  peg,  the  exact  extent  to  which  tlM 
day  is  to  be  thrown;  then  taking  it  hi  hit 
hand  he  easts  it  fordbly  on  the  head,  sad, 
to  expd  all  the  alr-bubblea,  he  forms  It  Into 
a  conical  pillar,  again  and  again  alternately 
raising  and  depressing  It  by  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Finally,  ho  moulds  it  with  his  banda, 
one  on  the  Inside  and  the  other  on  the  ont, 
into  the  desired  form,  finishing  it  off  with  « 
wage^  or  pattern,  formed  of  glased  earthen- 
ware, and  cutting  It  IVom  the  head  by  a 
piece  of  brass  wire.  The  iMller  then  hands 
him  another  piece  of  day,  and  dexterously 
lifts  the  thrown  vessel  from  the  head,  and 
places  it  on  a  board  to  dry. 

46a  TuBimfo  this  vessel,  when  dry,  la 
performed  with  a  lathe,  similar  in  prindpla 
to  those  for  onllnaxy  use;  by  means  of 
which  snd  tools  for  the  purpose  he  r«dooM 
the  thickness  of  the  day,  and  cute  rldgca  or 
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gnxwrM  when  inceuaxj.  Wlien  oommon 
wiura  are  to  reodv*  rfngt  of  dilftrent 
ooloant  lie  proceeds  u  fUlowi:-3AVlxig 
rendATMi  (be  yeuel  emoofh  and  of  tbe  pro- 
per fliiape  by  bit  toola,  lia  Immeron  It  in  a 
proper  ntxtnre,  or  appUee  this  to  It  with  a 
sponge,  and  ptaees  tt  to  diy  while  be  pro- 
ceeds with  otbera.  When  ready,  he  fixes  tt 
In  the  chock  of  tbe  lathe,  and  with  a  tool 
takes  off  those  parts  which  are  to  appear 
of  tbe  coloar  of  ttie  groand,  lesring  as 
moph  sebe  pleases  of  tbe  ooloarsd  eoinpo- 


4m  Is  HoDBxnie  great  art  la  reqnlred, 
patt  of  the  prooess  being  executed  In  ordi- 
BSQT  clsy,  and  east  In  iriaster  of  Paiia»  so  as 
to  obtidn  a  number  of  repetitions  in  tbe 
Ains^^slaj,  while  tbe  niore  delicate  parts 
bn  added  bj  tbe  modeller  to  each  article. 
ThoB,  supposing  an  elaborately-dreesed 
figure  to  be  eserated  In  dilna,  tiie  modeller 
wooM  first  ezeoote  a  day-model  wHhovt 
those  parts  of  the  drees  Which  are  in  Teiy 
high  relleC  aa  laoe-worl^  Ac ;  this  be  would 
cast  in  plaster,  and  ftom  tbe  moald  be 
wooM  obtein,  by  pressing  tbeelsyintolt, 
a^y  nnmber  of  diina  flgnies,  wlilcb  agata 
be  would  belghten  by  adding  to  them  with 
bb  tool  tbe  reqaislte  flnhdUng  touches.  Tor 
eomnion  fignres  this  is  net  done,  but  tor 
fiower  or  frnlt  pieces,  or  highly-flnMied 
flKures,  this  process  Is  slways  adopted. 
Some  yean  ago  laee  was  aTory common 
addition  to  dresied  figures,  and  its  elaborate 
exeeatioo  at  fint  was  lil^bly  poxallng  to  the 
vnlnitlflrited,  who  greatly  admired  Ua  exact 
SmitatlCD  of  real  laeeL  This  Is  not  to  be 
woDdoed  at,  becaaae  it  originally  consisted 
€f  this  article  which  was  dipped  bi  tbe  day 
iB  a  semk>fluid  state,  and  then  arranged 
about  tbe  figure^  tbe  prooosa  of  baUng 
destroying  the  laoe  entirely,  but  lesTtog  the 
day  behind.  It  Is  a  trick  which  is  veiy 
slfectlTe^  but  very  almple,  like  many  otliers 
tu  tbe  arts,  snd  being  ao  stanpie  and  tbtap, 
It  baa  been  proporttonately  despised. 

4TI.  Pbisboio  Is  another  kind  of  cesUnir, 
ty  wbkh  plates  and  dishes,  and  other  flat 
iifliire.  are  rapidly  ibnned,  ss  foUowe  ;— 
Vbe  Boonlds  are  made  In  tbeamal  way,  and 
then  ranged  round  tbe  room  npon  dielTCs 
heated  Iqr  fines  so  as  to  make  them  rapidly 
absorb  the  moisture  ftom  the  day.  Fro- 
-vfded  with  a  nnmboir  of  these,  called  moudii, 
ti»  worionan  fills  them,  one  after  another, 
with  tbe  day,  which  be  prepares  befOretiand 
In  ibe  Jbrm  of  Aate  or  lumps  of  the  proper 
stae.  These  are  sqneeaed  Into  tbe  monids, 
andtbdr  inner  snitices  smoothed  off  with 
a  daap  sponge,  after  which  they  are  ranged 
on  UMsbetrestill  the  beet  eraporates  all 
tbe  water,  when  tbeartides  may  be  removed 
wttbont  losing  their  lorms.  In  this  way, 
atoo^  handles  and  small  ornaments  are  pre- 


pared, to  bo  afterwards  added  by  the  means 
next  to  be  desortbed,  called  handUtiQ. 

m.  In  Hakduko.  tbe  day-man  dtber  pre- 
pares his  handles,  Ac,  by  tbe  above  jwocess, 
or  by  a  box  and  screw  fbr  Ibrdngtbeday 
thnmgb  an  c^tening  hi  a  pipe,  by  which  Itis 
made  to  come  out  either  as  a  bar  with  a 
certain  shape  or  In  the  Ibtm  of  a  tabOi  He 
next  takes  these  pteoes  thus  prepared,  snd 
with  some  wet  tKp  he  attachee  them  to  the 
bodies,  and  then  trtms  them  by  rsmorlng 
any  superfiuons  day. 

47S  RAxno  mo  Bbcdit  is  the  next  pro- 
cess, by  whidi  the  dsy  body  is  converted 
into  a  hard  white  insoluble  substance,  or  in 
the  Inlbrior  wares  into  the  coloured  body 
which  eadi  presents.  An  oven  Ibr  this  Is 
required,  being  a  cylinder  ten  or  twelve  Itec 
high  and  ftom  tea  to  fifteen  Ibet  in  diameter, 
sunnounted  by  a  dome  wtth  a  centrsl 
apoiturSi  This  Is  eempoeed  of  fire-brick, 
laid  In  a  mlxtara  of  fine  dey  and  sharp  ssnd, 
wtth  very  dose  Joints,  so  that  after  onoe 
being  heated  the  wfoole  masa  becomes  one 
solid bridL  In  this  oven  are  ftom  fiveto 
tan  months,  which  are  conneoted  with  fines 
tat  tbe  besith,  and  small  openings  are  left 
by  wblch  tbe  fireman,  by  means  of  a  long 
rod,  can  draw  hie  trials  out  so  ss  to  Judge  of 
the  proper  temperature.  Boff^tn^  in  shape 
rescmbUng  band-boxes,  are  made  of  abide 
and  slate  day,  so  as  to  resist  tbe  heat;  in 
these  tbe  articles  are  ptaoed,  behix  protected 
ftom  in|niy  by  pulverised  pit-stone,  which 
wDl  not  vltrUy  by  any  heal  The  saggers 
are  then  piled  on  each  other,  and  the  oven 
is  heated,  previously  dosing  the  door- way 
with  brick  and  day.  The  baking  reqttfres 
nearly  two  whole  days,  or  about  43  hours ; 
after  whidi  the  fires  are  withdrawn,  and 
wlMu  cod  enough  the  articles  are  taken  out. 
and  are  then  called  Uscuit-wsre,  being 
rmdy  ibr  the  fttrther  process  of  painting, 
glaxlng,  ftc  Many  pieces  are  bent  or 
cracked,  and  they  are  dasoed  as  good, 
seconds,  and  thirds.  Those  which  are 
uselessly  cracked  are  thrown  on  one  side  as 
potsherds. 

474.  Thb  PAornKo  ob  Fbditoio  Is  the 
next  stage,  and  is  merely  fbr  ornament, 
not  bdng  necesssry  ibr  any  other  purpose ; 
and  when  not  employed  the  biscuit  Is  dtber 
left  in  Its  pore  state  of  white,  or  it  is  ^axed, 
still  bdng  of  that  delicate  colour.  Painting 
is  dons  by  the  bimd,  the  great  art  consisting 
m  adapting  the  colours  to  what  they  will 
be  when  baked,  Ibr  this  completdy  cbsnges 
them,  so  that  often  a  painted  fiower  before 
being  baked  is  totally  unlike  what  it  wlU 
afterwards  appear.  In  priming^  the  plan  is 
much  more  simple;  but  as  the  plates  snd 
dlslies  to  be  jainted  are  not  plane  smiboes, 
It  ro<|uires  a  modification  of  the  ordinary 
process.   This  is  effected  by  printing  upon 
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papor,  ADd  tbea  afiplytaig  it  to  Che 
ptatei^  the  partioiilttr  prootn  Iwliig  ealtod 
VmpriHtktg.  Dwooloon  are  mixed  la  oU. 
•Dd  are  nibbed  Into  the  bieeatt  by  «  penoD 
called  the  trtm^irert  who  viee  a  rubber 
of  flannd  Ibr  the  pnrpoee;  and  after  ihe 
has  completed  her  taakf  afae  wUhea  off  the 
paper  with  loft  eoap  and  water,  toavlnip 
the  ware  iuimeaeed  with  the  oUy  colooring 
natter,  wlilch  the  watw  doee  not  tondi. 
In  thia  way  tlie  common  dinner  lenrloeB 
are  pilnted,  both  on  earthenware  and 
china. 

4T&  OLAsmo  reqnlrBi  a  aeoond  baking, 
beeauaebdng  applied  In  a  watery  acdutlon 
it  wonld  ioftea  the  eiay  too  much,  and  also 
dinolTe  or  mix  the  ootoors  In  ttie  aame 
way.  TbeUacnltletooporoaafarooDmoo 
■le,  and  reqalrei  the  addition  of  the  siaae, 
«o  that  two  bakings  moit  be  adopted 
with  the  intermediate  ooionrlng,  either 
br  patatfaig  or  printing,  and  fbUowed  by 
enamelling  or  gilding,  when  theee  eom- 
mowr  eniamentatlona  are  influffldent  ibr 
the  taitai  of  the  intended  pnrchasen.  In 
the  eac^  affsi  of  EngUah  pottery,  aa  oaixlea 
4Ui  In  StaAirdahlre,  the  dnat  of  lead  ore 
waa  sprinkled  OTer  the  day,  ibQowed  by 
the  appMcaftim  of  manganeae  and  the 
omor^heat  SaU-i/kmktg  was  next  tried, 
fbsn  Maratt-dCppteft  which,  again,  has 
IMM  flMll/  eoB^^lefeed  by  the  adoption  of 
fiHtlmt  ^  <^  pmparatlon  of  the  gUute. 
At  flNt  the  mar.w1ato  Ibr  the  tflaae  were 
gnrand  together  in  a  raw  state;  bat,  to 
ensore  perftet  transparency  and  freedom 
Ihnn  deib<ta,  Hie  above  prooeas  was  tried 
nnd  ftMind  to  answer  the  hopes  of  its 
projectors.  Bat  there  Is  also  a  neceselty 
Ibr  adapting  tna  i^aae  to  the  body  of  the 
were,  since  tiie  centvaction  and  expansion 
of  the  two  mast  bp  identical,  or  the  gioae 
wHl  be  deftcti^c  v^  reAue  to  combine 
with  the  body,  ftxmi  wli^  it  would  result 
that  it  woold  either  swell,  ffWM,  and  scale 
ofl;  leaving  the  adhering  piH|s  deroM  of 
iostra,  or  dse  it  might  waT|»,  apd  being 
rendered  bjr  the  alkaline  IngBQdipifts  more 
ftialble  at  a  higtierteinperatare  than  bffcolt 
baking,  the  whole  might  sink  ^fo  onf) 
Yitrifled  mesa,  as  too  often  happens. 

47&  Thb  OoKronnnB  of  xhb  Olazb  arp 
exceeding  Tarioas,  but  they  should  be 
always  adapted  so  as  to  ftise  by  chemical 
affinity  et  the  same  heet,  and  flowing 
eqnaDy;  readily  combining  also  with  the 
body  without  aflbcting  the  contraction  of 
the  Tessel  daring  the  baking.  When  cold, 
the  gbuM  ahonld  present  a  eemi-cpaqne 
covering  of  a  very  pele  cream  eoloar;  and 
Ibr  onamental  wares  it  mnst  be  dear,  ftee 
from  qieda  or  bnbblee,  velvety  fax  softness 
to  the  ^e,  whQe  It  should  be  cspable  of 
Mattof  the  actions  of  adds  and  those 


sodden  rises  of  tempenton  wUdi 
within  the  range  of  onttnaiy  honsehoM 
emergeodes.  Hie  ingredients  mnst  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  mix  with  water  to  the 
densencss  and  consistency  of  thick  cream, 
and  soffldently  adhealve  that  after  the 
water  Is  absoibed  by  the  Uscutt,  the 
remaining  layer  will  bear  to  be  placed  in 
the  saggers  without  any  portion  tUUiig  olIL 

477.  Tns  GuuoBS  are  thus  prepared  and 
applied.  BoOithe^Htraad  tfaefww  pidset 
are  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  the 
Ibrmer  being  partly  ftlttod  as  ibr  the 
Mtting  of  the  body  matorlals.  The  grind- 
ing Is  perlbrmed  in  a  handndll  not  nnUke 
a  drcolar  washing  machine,  afl»r  wMdi 
the  giaae  is  put  into  tfbe  ^S^n^  <uft,  where, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  heavier  components 
ftcm  predpltating,  caastsnt  stlning  la 
reqi^^tod,  and  there  Is  also  added  a  certain 
quaiftl)y  of  *"tt  ibr  raw  glasea,  or  of  muri- 
atic acid  ^r  ftltt  glaxes,  In  <ff<der  to  increase 
the  dongtty  of  the  water  and  thus  to  sus- 
tain the  ijowden.  The  ^Upptr  now  having 
his  glaa^  ready  prepared,  recdvee  the 
artidee  v^  ipcoesslon,  and  immerses  eadi 
in  the  flif id,  taking  care  to  cover  the  whole 
sarihce  eqoajly,  but  thinly.  They  are  then 
placed  aaidp  fo  dry,  and  afterwards  baked 
in  seirgera,  |ran  whidi  they  are  sepemted 
by  a  variety  of  >^ts,  triangles,  Aa  Tlie 
temperatnro  if  a  white  hpat  within  the 
oven,  and  a^  qoofi  as  the  g(aze  Is  vitrified, 
the  flres  are  ^^pidrawn  and'  the  whole  Is 
left  to  cool  ready  fbr  the  waiphouae. 

478.  Thx  FQRaTHSn  OurAMSnTAtlOU  OP 
OuuBED  Wabx  indudes  Mad:  jwAaMapv 
iuffrin^,  ename|lf<|9,  and  ffUtHitff.  Black 
printtaig  Is  the  term  ibr  applying  Imprea- 
slons  e^ter  the  ^bifc,  whether  fhe  cdoors 
are  bladt,  red,  o^  gold.  The  copperplates 
are  engraved  in  a  gtyle  diiBwing  tlrom  thoee 
employed  in  blm  printing,  aqd  the  coloiae 
also  vaiy  In  componfMits  a^^d  preparation. 
Instead  of  ndng  psper  Ibr  taking  off  the 
impresdon,  the  Itfac^  printer  usei  ghu-batt), 
prepared  by  dls^dTlng  ^ue,  wfjn  itumlng 
it  In  thin  layers  or  plates,  tedmically  called 
jNiperv.  The  pitpter  r^ba  hlg  cfdour  in 
aq  Impdpalile  powder^  In  a  saucef,  with  a 
lock  of  Weill  ^pd  cardpd  cotton.  He  next 
rfibf  fome  Unseed  oil  inlxed  with  turpen- 
tine into  the  eiigraved  plate,  and  presses 
thif  flrifiply  sgalnst  thp  gl^paper,  whIdi 
takes  ^p  ^  oil,  and'  <s  thpn  appltod  to  the 
warp  with  some  Utile  ^brcfk  TlipoUedherea 
to  the  s|^.0ic9  of  the  ware  in  the  fbnn 
dedgned  upon  the  pls;te,  and  this  o)]y 
pattern  is  flnaUy  dusted  with  the  cotton, 
covered  with  the  powdered  cotour,  which 
adheres  to  It,  leaving  the  part,  not  oiled, 
ftee.  When  the  several  glae-papera  have 
been  appUed,  and  the  oil  hae  had  ttme  to 
dry,  the  wwkmen,  wttti  a  piece  of  silk, 
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tajUknaUtMB  or  aOhttkog 
of  dirt  or  ooloiir,  and  Um  ptoee  It  tbm  lit 
ftrtte«ui#fc,iBwlilelitt»7«tagalnto  b« 
Whnimiwl  to  tiM  lire.  LuttrlH^  is  tho  Ibr- 
aMtion  oTtliat  fencnl  melallie  ooM  whidl, 
tf  It  wvranot  ao  ihMiK  would  te  oontUflrad 
vacy  ImurillU,  and  wMch  slTea  to  aorthon- 
ware  aithcr  a  gold,  alhror,  or  atael  appaar- 
ancai  Tlia  bo^  la  genaiaUjr  of  common 
briefc-claj  mlxod  with  blua  daj  and  blaek 
iMil,  pioporty  jKVpared  bj  blimftnfc  and 
then  MtcQil^bakad,  and  oorand  wtth  a 
fenoseglaso;  upon  thia  the  Inatre  oompoaU 
tlonlaappUod.  Varton motaUia osidea are 
lBadda,aad  then  appUed  to  tho 
with  tha  addition  of  iplrita  of  tar> 
pantlno.  A  halr-pandl  la  need  fbr  thii  poi^ 
by  whldi  the  cuuipueltlon  la  qiraad, 
which  thej  are  baked.  JBiiamdHmg 
mf  tMoM  and  earthenware  haa  now  been 
prattlnd  Ibr  nearly  one  hondred  jeara, 
and  by  Ita  maana  eoknin  are  applied 
which  are  TUridable  at  a  heat  below  that 
whkfa  wOl  allhct  tte  ^aaa.  The  enamela 
are  ftMncd  of  a  tnauparent  and  fluAle 
whSdi,ln  Older  to  InqMurt  the  neoea- 
tint,  haa  combined  with  tt  oertafai 
■tf  "***  ozklea,aa,  Ibr  Inatanca,  the  oxide 
of  void  tor  purple  and  roae  coloor;  oxide  of 
•Over  Ibr  yellow;  cobalt  for  Una;  copper 
tor  sreena  and  blaefca;  antimony  Ibr 
ydow;  nmher  Ibr  bladi  and  brown;  pla^ 
Cbamn  Ibr  ated  and  illTer;  manganeaa  Ibr 
Ttoiet;  efarome  tc  red  and  pomona  green ; 
and  aeveral  latta  of  iron  Ibr  red,  bnmn,  and 
ASUtr  bring  property  dried  and 
In  a  mill,  each  ooloar  la  agate 
rahhed  on  a  rtry  hard  atone,  and  after- 
oaed  wHh  ipiilta  of  tupenttne  and 
In  Older  that  the  oiamel  may 
r,  the  glaae  nraat  be  aolted  to  It,  or 
elae  the  dealgn  win  come  ontof  themoflto 
aketdi;  the  flux  moat  bake  at  the 
beat  aa  the  glaze  to  preaerre  the 
crthe  metalllo  baae,  and  neither 
•ealo  oft  The  artlBt'a  eflbrta 
I  fTMt  experlanee,  hinwnnrh  aa  he  la 
eolonn  which  come  out  finally  flur 
,  ftom  tha  atate  In  whieh  ha  laya 
oo;  and  Toxy  ollen  aersral  baktaga 
I  reqBlrad  to  bring  oat  hla  eflbcta  at  thdr 
;pnefa.  Mtf^laaflhotedBoaawwhat 
hi  the  aama  mannar  aa  the  laat>-mentleaed 
art,  HtngwUh  a  pandl  the  proto^nwlate 
ef  gold  giMpandnd  to  aplrtu  of  tarpentlna 
amiiallinaa  gold  la  lypllad  by  gromj  fcipfatfi. 
aa  Mknre:— WeO-boDed  Hnared  oil,  tar- 
paoUna,  and  red4ead  are  mixed  and  hdd  on 
to  the  dealred  pattani  with  a  fine  bmah; 
than  appUea  the  powder  Ibr  the 
eolow  with  onetwth  additional 
ftax,  and  oareftaHy  a4Jaata  the  coattog  ao 
thatan  tha  parts  may  be eqinally corored. 
bafeadto  the  mulle,andtha 


gold  oolMr  mahea  Ito  appearanoa  Tha 
mnflto  Ibr  baktof  onamented  glaaed^wana 
laof  a  else  to  jifopoillen  to  the  ipMBOty 
nraaOy  to  doBMUid,  and  la  ccnatraoted  80  aa 
to  prevMBt  any  irapovr  entartng  Ikom  the 
AnL  Oonaidarahle  Jndgaant  la  regotaad  Ibr 
property  phKlag  the  artlcleo  to  thla  kfln» 
aome  requtadng  a  greater  beat  than  otbei% 
and  thcnibro  being  arranged  aeooidlngbr- 
Alter  the  final  heattag  to  the  mvflltt  tha 
avtldea  are  ready  Ibr  iale»  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  gOdlng,  whkh  reqolraa  bm^ 
niiUv  wHh  agate  and  bhMdatone. 

Skct.  flL—TSXlILB  FABSICa. 

nn.  Tsxnu  Fabbob,  aa  need  to  oar 
hooaca,  oomprtae  the  three  IbDowtag  kindas 
let,  em'ptU  ami  rmgt;  Ind,  wimdom  emriabui 
andi  trd,  AoNM  4Bm(  laM»4<Ncii. 

4Ml  Gunn  AMD  Kiraa  are  now  made 
to  a  great  Tariely  of  modea,  and  with 
afanoot  an  toflnlte  nnmber  of  ahadea  and 
ooloam  In  Great  Brttato  It  la  almoat  nnl- 
Tenalljr  the  coatom  to  oorer  the  whole 
floor  of  the  rttitog-^ooma  with  carpet,  and 
generally  that  of  the  bed<4tN»ia,  with  the 
exooption  of  the  part  beneath  the  bed, 
thoagh  to  aoBBe  caaea  only  a  atrip  cH  caipat 
la  laid  roand  thft  bed,  and  to  Itont  of  the 
wasb-hand  atond.  Thla  laet  practice  la 
adopted  by  aome  Itom  eoono^alcail  motlTe% 
and  by  othcra  ftom  an  Idea  that  whfoi  th^ 
boarda  are  oqvered  by  carpet  the  floora 
cannot  be  kept  eo  dean  aa  when  tl^y 
are  expoaed.  Where  Tortiey  <»rp^  arp 
totrodooeda  maigta  la  mi  all  roond,  which 
la  aomettanea  oover^  with  flo<Mr:doth,  or,  If 
the  boarda  an  of  oak,  theipe  >•  no  oocadoo 
to  hide  the  beentUhl  appearance  which  thla 
wood  preaenta.  With  T«iy  Ibw  exo^ptlona, 
carpeta  may  be  said  to  prea^nt  a  ooloured 
aorfhee  of  wool,  with  or  without  a  groond- 
work  of  llax.  Thla  wooUen  aarfhoe  li 
eltiier  nncat,  aa  to  Brneeele  carpeta,  or 
elae  cot  to  the  manner  of  yelTet,  aa  to 
Turkey,  Axmtoaler,  WOton,  and  thevelTet- 
pile  carpeta^  The  uncut  oaxpeta  are  very 
rartoaa  to  the  mode  of  thebr  manolkcture} 
eome  having  a  webbing  of  fiaz  totermbted 
with  a  woof  ef  wool,  which  la  nlead  on 
one  aide  to  prodiiee  the  pattern,  aa  to  the 
BmaeelB  and  topeatry  carpeta;  while 
othon,  aa  the  Uddcrmlnater  and  8ook*)i 
carpeta,  are  woren  with  nothtog  but  wotii. 
The  Yenetlan  carpeta,  agato,  are  Uke  the 
Braenele,  a  compound  of  fiax  and  woolt 
but  both  their  flwea  are  equally  ooverad 
whh  the  wool,  and  they  can  only  be  pn^ 
dnced  to  atripeeL  Sruggeta  and  ftlta  ere, 
again,  a  lower  deaeriptlott  of  carpeting; 
whidi  wm  preaenlly  be  deecatted  to  dae 
order. 

40.  TutoDKT  MM»  TnakAM  CAama  are 
ahraya  aada  to  aquarea,  generally  otaloaf 
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•ad  with  A  border  sumandlOK  Uiflm.  They 
are  eooompuiied  by  rage  of  rtmilar  makie 
and  oolonra,  and  are  ireU  sotted  to  dinlng- 
roonii,  being  warm  to  tbe  fcet,  and  bearing 
the  wear  and  tear  of  nnmben  for  Teiy  many 
yean.  They  preeent  a  cot  enrftoe  of  wool, 
and  thoy  are  generally  compounded  of  the 
primitive  oi^oiin,  with  a  preponderance  of 
green,  bine,  and  red.  They  are  Imported 
In  large  numbe're,  of  all  slaes,  down  to 
12  Ibet  by  8  or  •  feet,  which  la,  I  believe, 
the  smallest  in  the  market  These  eaxpets 
are  capable  of  being  renovated  by  sbaaring; 
after  which  they  present  the  appearance  of 
being  new;  and  in  lome  cases,  if  the 
operation  has  been  done  with  care,  they 
win  bear  a  repetition  of  it  with  advantage^ 
48S.  Trb  AjuuMSfttt  Gabpbxs  an  an 
ImiUUon  of  the  TiUUah,  and  doeely 
resemble  them  In  evtej  i^itpect,  except 
In  pattern  and  colour,  ih  Which  they  are 
somewhat  richer.  Thtay  are  ihade  almost 
entirely  by  hand,  the  machindiy  having 
been  Uttle  Improved  in  thblaM  onto  hnndred 
years,  and  oonseqnehtly  their  price  la 
very  high,  even  more  to  thata  a  cone- 
q)ondlng  oaipet  of  Torfcifeh  or  Persian 
make  Tbe  price  of  theoe  kUlda  wni  vary 
ftom  les.  to  Ms  per  sqnate  yard,  aecord- 
Ing  to  slse,  pattern,  and  colohr,  and  to 
the  thickness  of  the  plWi 

48&.  The  Wiltok  ahd  YxLvln^nLS  Cak- 
pvrs  an  made  by  weaving  a  focindatlon 
of  flax-thread,  and  introdndng  at  the 
same  time  a  nnmber  of  woollbn  threads 
of  various  ootoors.  In  Moh  a  way  that 
they  rise  vp  in  littlb  bows  on  one  aide; 
these  are  afterwards  cvt,  and  form  a  short 
velvety  sorftoe,  nsembUiig  a  kind  of 
mlnlatm«  Tvrkey  carpet,  that  la,  similar 
in  the  sort  of  sorfkoa,  but  floer  and  thinner 
In  textore.  They  u^  also  Hot  to  expen- 
sive, being  now  made  at  aboot  two-thirdB 
»f  the  price  mentlobed  above;  bat  beinf 
made  In  breadtha  abOnt  th^e-qoartera 
wide,  and  sold  at  about  8a.  pte  yard  on  the 
average,  they  appear  at  fltat  slfdit  mnch 
che^iwr,  relativeJy,  than  th^y  really  are. 

48^  BtamaoB  CAXPSn  are  made  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  above^  but  their  pile 
Is  uncut  They  are  called  CAfseCA^rtirf  when 
each  loop  oondsts  of  three  woollen  thi%ad8, 
uxdtiBo  thread  when  of  two  only;  the  latter 
being  adopted  for  cheap  carpets  and  tei7 
common  use,  and  in  wbar  toon  leaving  the 
fomndatlon  bare  of  all  WOOL  These  caitiets 
are  also  made  in  three-quarter  widths,  and 
are  sold  at  all  prices,  ftom  8k  4d.  to  M.  tM> 
yard. 

4M.  Tafkbtet  Gabfbtb  are  woven  like 
the  Bmsaela,  but  the  woollen  threads,  of 
which  they  are  composed,  are  dyed  In  short 
lengtha.  eaeh  being  red,  bine,  or  green,  for 
a  Aw  indies^  and  then  another  cotonr  for  a 


short  length,  and  so  on.  By  this  mode  th% 
thread  la  not  dropped  In  weaving  aocord*- 
in«  to  tbe  pattern,  but  is  continued  throogto- 
out  ftom  end  to  end,  the  pattern  being  made 
out  by  tlie  change  of  colour  In  each  thread  s 
and  aa  these  are  not  abruptly  finished  oA; 
but  shaded  one  into  tbe  other,  ao  the 
carpets  themselves  have  a  shaded  appear- 
ance very  dlflbrent  ftom  the  sharp  lines  of 
the  Brussels  carpet  This  was,  at  first, 
considered  a  great  beauty,  but  better  taste 
has  i«evalled,  and  fhshion  now  condemns 
them  as  mnch  as  at  flnt  they  were  niaed 
Into  its  fiivour.  Their  price  is  now  abont 
the  same  ss  that  of  the  Bnuaels  carpet, 
but  they  are  little  usedf  and  will  probaldy 
soon  be  out  of  the  market 

4801  Tub  KmnxBimrBTSB  Aim  Soovoi 
CAXran  are  woven  on  the  prlndpto  of 
damask  pattema,  all  being  of  wool,  and  tlM 
pattern  being  effected  by  arranging  and 
intiorehaAglng  two  oobyurs,  so  that  wlille 
one  predominates  on  one  aide,  tbe  other 
ahow8  itaelf  on  the  other.  They  have  Uttio 
•ubetance  and  soon  wear  out;  their  low 
price  being  their  only  advantage.  Ilieyara 
made  in  widths  of  a  yard,  and  are  sold  at 
about  8s.  per  yard,  or  sometimes  even  belowr 
that  prices 

487.  Dutch,  and  similar  English  carpetai, 
ai%  made  eomewhat  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  Kidderminster,  but  with  a  woof  o€ 
flax.  They  are  more  harsh  to  the  foot, 
bi^t  wear  bettelTi  and  are  of  about  the  same 
piloe. 

I8&  YESKrUax  CAXPxn  are  composed  of  a 
woof  of  flax,  with  a  web  of  woollen  threads 
showing  on  both  sldesi  Th^y  are  only 
capable  of  beldg  made  In  stripes,  and  wtb 
used  for  stahr  carpMs,  and  for  the  bedside 
aiMOk  Tlieiy  are  of  several  widths  to  suit 
narrow  and  wide  atalrs,  and  of  all  pricesi 

4811  I>RuoosT  is  a  coarse  kind  of  eloth^ 
woven  like  flannel,  and  used  either  adi^ 
coloured,  or  with  a  printed  pattora.  It 
wean  abont  as  well  sft  the  common  ktate 
e^  carpets,  and  la  add  at  about  9a  per  yanL 

49a  Fklt  la  wodot*  a  Short  staple,  matted 
together  without  weaving.  Like  drugget, 
it  18  printed,  and  sometimes  hi  very  n«et 
and  suitable  patterns;  but  it  wean  badly; 
not  equalling  drugget  in  that  respect  It  is 
of  ail  widtha,  patterns,  and  prioea 

48L  A  GoooA-iruT  Mattivo  is  now  sold 
extendve^  for  ofli^es,  balls,  and  kitchens, 
dtber  <^  a  plain  sdf  odour  or  with  bordei« 
ooloulM.  It  is  very  dunble  and  rhtsii^ 
ahd  is  adminbly  adapted  for  rough  worli. 
The  price  la  la.  to  8s.  8d.  per  yard,  aooordin^ 
to  quality  and  width.  It  is  made  of  sU 
widtha,  ftom  half  a  yard  up  to  a  yaid  aad 
aquartor. 

488.  HxAKTH  RQ08  an  an  made  oo  fifte 
prindple  of  the  Axmtaister  carpet,  wUh  a 
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ftudadon  of  flax.  In  which  tnfti  of  wool 
wn  woven,  md  then  cat  Bat  many  of 
tbem  are  made  wffh  a  hnye  proportion 
of  flax  tntrodnoed  with  the  wool,  and 
Che  finuidatlon  rery  badly  pot  together. 
Ihe  price  aooordlnicly  nuigoa  fhim  aa  or  4«. 
toxt  ti.  or  X8  <■.  per  roir,  and  the  wear  and 
appearance  are  In  proportion  to  the  price. 

WL  Dooa  llAtB  are  almUar  in  conatroo- 
tiBo,  except  In  the  caee  of  akina,  which  are 
ellher  ftom  the  sheep,  the  boflUo,  or  eome 
other  animal  wUh  a  ■tmllar  fleece  or  hair, 
tanned  and  dried.  Hemp  door  mats  are  rery 
aerrleeable  ft>r  the  ooter  door,  m  remoTlng 
the  aand  acenmidated  ftom  the  streeta. 

4M.  bmiA  ICAiTtKO  la  made  ftom  fraaeea, 
and  ia  well  adapted  fbr  laylnir  down  over 
carp^a  wtiere  the  wear  la  nnnmaUy  great, 
aadftyrbed-rooma,  or  drMSlng-rooma,  before 
warti-hand  etanda,  Ac 

4H.  Floob-cloth  la  a  painted  material, 
adapted  to  thoae  floon  which  are  snbjected 
to  modi  wet  and  dirt,  sndi  aa  halla,  pantriea, 
Ac  They  are  made  either  in  roll*  of  differant 
widtha»  ftxNn  flre-eighthe  of  a  yard  to  a  yard 
or  OKMe,  or  In  hurge  breadthe  fitted  to  the 
VDom  which  they  are  Intended  to  protect 
The  flyondatlon  of  thcee  floor-clotha  Is 
either  entirely  of  flax,  aa  is  the  case  when 
node  on  porpose,  or  else  of  part  wool  and 
part  flax,  sa  when  old  carpets  are  pointed 
after  befaig  oaoteM  fbr  thehr  original  inten- 
tion. A  strong  oil  paint  composed  of  white- 
lead  and  nnaeed  oil,  with  a  large  proportion 
of  litharge,  la  laM  on  smoothly  Ibr  flmr  con- 
oeeatlve  coata,  and  then  a  pattern  Is  printed 
by  blocks  on  the  same  principle  aa  la 
adopted  for  paper-hangings,  the  pattenii 
being  produced  by  metal  projections  fixed 
opon  drcolar  rollers,  under  which  the  doth 
b  drawn  after  It  baa  received  Its  coats  of 
paint  Thcae  doths  require  a  long  time  to 
hanten  before  they  are  fit  for  use  'nie 
priee  Is  ftom  Ss.  0d.  to  4s  per  sqoare  yard. 

4B6L  Oil-cloths  are  made  on  the  same 
plan,  hot  on  much  lighter  and  thinner 
eanvaa,  oorered  with  a  fine  oD  paint  and  a 
more  delicate  pattern.  They  are  chiefly 
used  fbr  tabto-corers,  and  are  sold  at  Ttry 
low  prfoes,  fh>m  Ul  per  yard  upwarda. 

407.  THB  MO«r  OEIITICKAKLa   CAKncT  fbr 

really  hard  wear  ia  the  Turkey  carpet 
which  win  last  fbr  a  geneimtion  at  the  rtry 
least;  but  its  high  price,  an<l  Ita  not  \itSag 
adopted  fbr-suy  i^^caruai  &e  dining-room 
4»^ttt>hby,  excludes  K  fkom  general  use. 
TIm  Bmasels  carpet  probably  comes  next  in 
point  of  utility,  being,  when  well  made,  a 
moet  enduring  floor-oovering,  and  calcn- 
tated  to  retain  its  wooUen  surthoe  entire 
for  aboat  eight  or  ten  years,  with  a  toler- 
aUy  severe  trial  of  Ka  qualities.  The 
eaipet  with  three  threads  la  mudi  more 
dmafele  than  that  with  two;  andthon<hln 


flnt  cost  considerably  dearer,  yet  hi  the 
long  run  It  is  much  more  eoonomlcaL   AU 
dyed  woollen  flOirica  hove  a  tendency  to 
Aide,  and  therefore  carpets  not  only  wear 
out  fhrni  their  wocdlen  surface  weariiiir 
away  and  learing  the  linen  foundation  bore 
and  Tialble  to  the  eye,  but  the  colour  of 
what  remains  often  becomes  changed,  do- 
pending  In  this  respect  greatly  upon  the 
particular    dye  which    has    been    used. 
Browns  and  drabs  generally  last  a  long 
time,  aa  do  some  of  the  reds ;  but  crimson, 
bine,  and  green  are  very  evanescent  and 
when  expoeed  to  a  strong  ll^iit  they  seldom 
keep  their  original  ahade  long^    In  this 
respect  it  Is  that  the  good  make  teUa  In  wear, 
fbr  if  the  carpet  la  ever  so  well  woven,  and 
the  wool  alao  of  a  good  kind,  yet  if  the  4ye 
has  been  bad  the  colour  soon  fUea,  and  the 
carpet  kxAa  shabby  and  Ihded  before  it  haa 
been  down  a  whole  summer.   Next  to  the 
Brussels,  the  Scotch  and  Kidderminster 
makes  stand  the  best  being  very  good  as  for 
as  colour  goes,  and  being  more  particularly 
serviceable  tnm  theli  capability  of  be^g 
turned,  so  that  when  one  side  haa  fkded  l^e 
other  wUl  look  fbesh  and  dean.    But  the 
texture  is  fhigfle  and  thin,  there  la  no 
substance  to  re^st   hanl    friction,    and 
unless  the  floor  Is  very  even  indeed  holes 
are   soon    cut    corresponding  with  the 
rsised   edges  of   the   bosrdSb    Venethm 
carpets  are  open  to  the  same  objections, 
though  not  equally  so,  as  they  have  a  linen 
foundation;   but  the  ribbed  surfhoe  veiy 
readily  rubs  through  on  any  projecting 
ridge,  aa  the  edge  of  a  stair;  and  there- 
fore, though  low  in  price,  they  can  scarcely 
be  considered  economical;   yet  by  good 
management  In  shifting  them  on  the  edge 
of  the  stair,  they  will  last  a  great  many 
years,  and   perhapa  longer  than  an  In- 
ferior Brussels  cupet     The   Axmtnster 
carpet  wears  aa  well  as  that  flrom  Turkey; 
but  the  Wilton  and  vdvet-pUe  will  not 
dip,  when  fhded;  and  thou^  the  pllo  la 
long  enough  to  bear  a  great  amount  of 
friction,  yet  the  surfiice  soon  becomes  fhded 
and  dirty,  and  ia  not  to  be  recommended 
fbr  hard  wear  on  that  account   Druggets 
and  fUts  look  showy  and  dean  when  flnt 
laid  dow%  .bnt  the  •t««trr>  «g  not  strong 
enn«!s!r'for  anything  more  than  a  covering 
fbr  carpets  beneath  them;  and  when  laid 
upon  bare  boards  they  are  by  no  meana 
economical  hi  the  long  run. 

4B6b  THB  Tuaaaxa  aku  If  axoco  or 
CAKpns  Is  generally  charged  by  uphol- 
sterera  at  the  rate  of  8d.  per  yard,  whether 
wide  or  narrow,  as  the  seam  la  the  part 
which  takes  the  time  Forthls  diarge  the 
exterior  should  be  turned  down  and  bound, 
the  upholsterer  charging  extra  for  the  bind- 
ing-tape neoeosaiy  fbr  the  purpose,  though 
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thto  ii  indoted  in  tbe  aba^f 
yiloe.    SomelMtotftlsBMaMuytomako 
tiie  pattenw  mtttdi,  iNit  all  ttiat  to  reqnlslto 
to  for  tiM  penoa  who  to  tewing  the  seam 
to  fix  the  two  Behragoe  ao  that  the  KaAtenia 
match  regardtoM  of  teay  pnekerinc  which 
may  oocar,  becaoae  thto  cornea  oat  hi  the 
atrainlBg  neoeaaaiy  to  the  proper  toying 
down  ef  the  carpet    In  mai^y  instanoea 
a  Braaaeta,  or  iadeeil,  any  other  carpet, 
wttl  be  atretched  ao  differently  hi  dUtaent 
parte  of  the  roll,  ihat  the  pattern  wUl  not 
come  together  without  pookering  to  the 
extent  of  aome  Inchea  in  the  tongth  of  an 
ontinaiy  room.    NerertheieaB,  thto  moat 
be  done,  and  then  the  penon  who  toys  it 
down  will  have  a  taA  to  perftnm  in  atraln- 
hig  it«  tm  at  toat  the  two  appear  perftct^ 
amooth  and  a  good  match.    The  oottlng 
•at  and  ptonnlng  roqoire  aome  practice 
and  Judgment  to  arold   waate,  and  fbw 
npholateren  take  aaffldent  time  or  care 
to  eflbot  thto  ol^eot    In  a  long  patteni, 
ireiy  often  a  coniiderabto  extent  of  the 
eaipet  to  aacriflced,  aometlmea  amoantlng 
to  a  tenth  of  tlie  wlMde;  whereas,  with 
eare,  almoat  any  carpet  onght  to  be  cot 
out  without  wasting  more  than  a  fifteenth 
part—that  to  to  aay,  if  a  Ibw  amali  Joini 
under  parte  out  of  aii^t  are  not  ol^ected 
ta   Thus,  nnder  any  piece  of  Auniture, 
each  as  a  cheflbnler  or  ptar-taUe,  a  Join 
cannot  poaslbly  be  detected,  and  may  be 
laaerted  without  effsctlng  the  anieannce 
of  the  carpet;  l>nt  no  Join  onght  to  be 
allowed  eiUier  where  there  la  any  traffic 
or  where  Um  snrfkoe  of  the  floor  to  (eft 
eiqKMed.   The  iMst  and  eaaiest  plan  to  to 
dear  out  the  room  of  all  Amitore,  then 
to  begin  by  cutting  a  length  of  carpet 
extending  lh>m  one  end  of  the  room  to 
the  other,  and  placing  thto  along  that  aide 
which  hue  the  fewest  tndentatlona    The 
next  piece  win  aeldom   unite  with  thto 
without  waate,  Imt  it  wlU  often  come  in 
opposite  the  flre-plaoe  or  some  reeeaa,  and 
then,  after  that  to  cut,  the  following  Ineadth 
wOl  perhapa  come  hi  as  the  second  flmm 
the  wall  and  80  <m.   At  toat,  perhapa,  there 
may  be  only  the  width  of  half  a  breadth 
MM'  to  be  ooTcred,  which  the  upholsterer 
will  say  reqntres  a  wim;*.  cse;  but  in 
many  cases,  where  the  pattern  to  a  ir9u» 
metrical  one,  the  breadth  may  be  dirided 
down  the  middle,  turned  round,  and  then 
joined,  by  wtiich  a  conaideratde  saving  U 
effected.     Tlie  same  appUea  to  window- 
reoesoea,   Ac.,  which  aeldom  take  more 
than  half  a  breadth,  and  in  tlito  way  by 
fitting  and  oontrtvlng  it  to  easy  to  avoid 
waate;  though  in  effecting  thto  oliject  time 
If  tacrlfloed,  wUeh  may,  pertiaiia,  be  aa 
raluabto  aa  the  carpet  which  would  have 
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effteted  by  means  of  a  hammer,  small  nalla 
called  taoka,  and  a  stretcher.  The  toat  tod 
ooosista  of  a  long  wooden  handle,  ending  la 
a  wUe  fork,  with  veiy  abort  pnags,  whtoli 
are  ci4»abte  cf  being  stock  Into  the  ewpat 
with  the  aid  of  aome  lltttoftcce.  The  flrat 
thing  to  be  done  to  to  lay  tho  whole  carpet 
down  in  Ita  place,  then  taking  the  hammer 
and  tadu  and  lieginning  at  eoe  oomer,  a 
fow  naito  axe  pat  in,  oontinidng  the  nalltaiff 
along theaide  whldi  correeponda  with  the 
cat  ends  of  the  breadtha,  and  not  with  tha 
selTaga,  Theatretcherahouldbemodetateljr 
used  on  thto  side,  ao  aa  to  avoid  toying  the 
carpet  down  too  looaely,  and  at  tiie  aame 
time  taking  care  not  to  atratn  it  unneoee> 
aaxlly.  Then  proceeding  along  the  selvage 
Bide  first  planned  hi  cutting  It  oat,  the  tacka 
are  to  be  driven  in  with  a  moderate  use  of 
the  atietehor  dong  the  whoto  aide.  The 
nphcitoterer'a  men,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
uafaig  thto  tool,  are  aide  to  stretch  the  carpet 
with  it,  and  then  hoidbig  it  againat  their 
lireaata  they  inaert  the  naito;  Imt  for  tfaoae 
who  tiy  to  aave  thto  expense,  the  better  plan 
to  fbr  one  person  to  atrstdi  and  an<^er  to 
nail  aa  fbat  aa  he  to  ready  for  IL  When  the 
two  tidea  have  been  nailed  down,  tlie  next 
tUttg  to  to  naU  the  aide  oppoalte  to  the  flrat 
edvage,  and  finally  the  fourth  aide,  ivliera 
the  main  airetcblng  to  demanded.  Ueratfae 
eeama  will  require  to  be  gently  extended 
to  get  rid  of  the  pnckeia  caused  in  the 
aewing,  and  to  make  the  pattern  match 
property.  In  a  room  of  twenty  fbet  in 
length,  a  new  Bmseeto  carpet  will  etretch 
flpom  fbor  to  aix  inchea,  and  if  this  to  not 
done  it  win  never  be  amooth  or  look  well, 
nor  win  It  wear  ao  well  when  In  puokera 
and  mdu,  as  If  property  amooth  to  the  IboL 
Care  muat  be  taken  in  all  caipete—eape- 
dally  in  thoae  which  have  a  stripe  in  the 
pattenip-to  avoid  any  unequal  stretching  in 
atay  part,  and  the  pattern  to  here  the  beat 
guide.  If  the  flrat  three  aldea  have  been 
oanAiUy  laid  down,  ao  that  the  pattern 
forms  straight  Unea  oorreapondlng  with 
tfaeae  aldea,  the  person  who  to  laying  the 
carpet  down  has  only  to  look  to  the  patteni 
in  the  last  side  to  guide  him  in  finishing 
htoworiE,  forif  that4B  drawn  out  of  straight 
Unea,  he  must  have  uaed  more  force  than 
pmfiise  ra  wwae  put  or  other.  It  to  aeldora 
poealble  to  Judge  exaecQr  «f  tlis  extent  to 
irtdch  carpeto  require  to  be  atretched,  »mI. 
therefore  it  to  better  to  have  thto  laat  side 
of  the  caipet  unbound  and  raw,  and  to  turn 
It  in  only  aa  the  dde  la  nailed,  leaving  the 
aewing  down  and  binding  to  the  time  when 
it  to  next  taken  up. 

MO.  WixDOW-ccKTAna  are  now  made  la 
great  varied,  both  of  materiato  and  mona- 
foctove,  the  prindpal  dUforanoe  bdng  as  to 
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wooi,  and  taUtn.  Silk  Is  employed  tai 
Id  latarirt*  mixed  wKh  wm^  ttie 
'iMliig  a  floiwery  iMttom  of  ailk  OB  a 
Ibadatfon,  whllat  the  latterla  a 
atrlpa  amafad  In  the  lame  way 
the  fiwnpftirtag  maliirlala.  A 
of  terrf  wiatHa  alao  iww  naad,  Id 
I  the  two  metcrlala  are  blended,  and 
I  a  rtdi  and  degant  oortate; 
la  made  aleo  In  wool  wlthont  aOk,  and 
tbeneaDedrqiliL  WhenwooHsaaedliyttaeif 
Htamm^breaddodk  anltedtodlnlngi-fooma, 
ern  AnMiftwIiloh  la  not  ao  beaotlAU  to  the 
laathetOldanMiak,  bntatni  raAdently  ao 


plain  Off  watered,  or  a  e*aW,  which  la  athto 
twilled  matertal  printed  with  (dilnta  pat- 
tema  Cotton  la  made  Into  a  plain  article, 
wftbovt  anythlnff  bat  a  mere  w^  and  woof, 
whldi,  when  pitated  and  glased,  la  called 
Aimtr,  It  la  a  Teiy  deen  and  Ught  material 
Ar  drawing  and  bed-nMHna»  bat  not  ealcn- 
laied  Ibr  the  dialng-rooea.  It  Is  not,  how- 
ever, neartj  ao  cheap  aa  K  looka,  beeanee  It 
raqniraa  lining,  wlileh  la  not  the  cese  with 
ttie  moreene  or  damai^s  when  intended  ftr 
the  OQmmon  klnda  of  hangiagL  DitmUfiB^ 
spedee  of  cotton  mannfbrtore  naed  chiefly 
iir  hed-eortains,  and  Teiy  dnraUe,  tlioagh 
bdng  white,  aometlmea  wUh  a  coloured 
llgnre  npon  it,  It  soon  shows  the  dirt 
JTmMmMHh  plain  and  ilgmed,  la  introdnoed 
•a  a  eartaln  during  the  sonuner  months, 
chiefly  beeanee  at  thoee  periods  the  power 
ef  the  son  la  snch  that  all  o(doarBd  materials 
ftde  T«ry  nqildly,  and  are  therelhre  sadly 
iqinredbyespoeurstohlsxaya  BatmnsUa 
being  white  Is  none  the  worse  ftnr  the  meet 
brilliant  son;  and  aa  It  la  notaTeiyexpen- 
aive  snbetance.  It  is  oonsldered  economlcel, 
In  erery  ssnse  of  the  word.   Beridee  this, 


the  proteetkm  of  coitalna  la  not  really  of 
any  nse  exetpt  during  the  winter  months, 
when  they  scrre  to  prerent  the  cold  drangbt 
of  air  which  would  otherwise  chUl  the  skin. 
This  they  do,  notonlybythelrieningaaa 
real  and  abeohitewallof  pertlallyalr-tlght 
material,  bat  alao  by  Imprlaonlng  between 
and  the  window  a  stratum  of  sir— 
of  our  lowest  oondnetors  of  heat,  and 
In  thia  way,  with  the  shutters,  prodndng  a 
donMe  layer  of  non-eondnctlng  material. 
Where  the  appearance  of  muslin  Isol^eeted 
toaauttflnished  and  cold,  it  la  sometimes 
the  praellce  to  introduce  it  as  a  fhce  to  the 
ordinary  material ;  that  is,  by  Showing  a 
curtain  of  muslin  on  one  side,  and  another 
of  the  winter  materials  on  the  other,  taking 
eare  to  place  the  lianner  where  the  sun  haa 
mostpower;  or,  again,  sometlnies  to  throw 
beck  the  coloured  curtain  and  place  a 
■MsUn  one  In  ttoat  of  It  on  eneft  tide,  A 
eettM  aef  and  a  material  caUad  Um  are 


alao  used  ftr  the  same  pmpose.  The  move, 
costly  kinds  of  dsmssks.  broed-dotbs,  and. 
tahareta  are  Teiy  expenslTe,  ranging  from 
MX  la,  or  more,  per  jwd  down  to  4k  or  5a; 
and  requiring  in  addition  a  lining  at  la  or 
ladiLayard.  iroottaidamaabandaioreMf 
are  sold  at  from  9d.  to  la  ad.  per  yard,  and 
chlnta  at  lurloee  -raiylng  fttnn  8d.  to  la,  but 
the  cheep  chlntaes  seldom  wash  well,  end 
are  therefore  dear  at  any  |»ioa 

M>L  SoFiS,  CHAXia  Ac,  are  aometlmea 
oorered  with  the  same  material  as  the  our^ 
tains,  and  at  others  with  some  produce  of 
the  needle,  the  reeult  of  the  taidustzy  of  the 
ladies  of  the  flunlly  or  their  frlenda  This 
Is  called  oanras  or  Berlin  work,  and  la 
made  with  a  blunt  needle  carrying  coloured 
woola  and  paseed  by  the  hand  backward 
and  ftrward  through  the  open  meahea  of 
eanraa  sold  ftr  the  pnrpoea  by  TSrious 
stitchea  the  two  moot  common  of  which 
ere  called  tent-stitch  snd  croas-stltch;  tba 
ftrmer  is  Identical  with  the  old  Upestry. 

MSL  HoosB  Lm Bs  is  rather  a  oomprehen- 
shre  term,  embracing  a  list  of  table^dotha, 
napklna  towela,  and  sheeting,  which  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  of  linen  or  flax,  though 
sometimes  improperly  mixed  with  oottoii. 
Beridee  these,  there  are  sundry  cloths  ftr 
the  servants'  use,  tM  kitchen-cloths,  glasa- 
dothe,  dusters,  Aa,  to  which  it  Is  unne- 
oessaiy  fVirther  to  allude  hera  The  great 
superiority  In  the  wear  of  flax  over  cotton, 
snd  also  Inprlca  renders  It  the  ol^lect  of  the 
porchsser  to  ensnie  ite  presence,  snd  of  the 
seller  to  snbetitnte  cotton  tn  Its  plaoa  The 
detection  of  this  imposition  requhnes  consi- 
derable practice,  but  the  greater  transpa- 
rency of  flax,  and  its  giving  a  more 
comidete  sensation  of  cold  to  the  touch, 
mark  its  peculiaritlea  in  a  striking  manner. 
Cotton  is  more  pearly  white  and  opaque^ 
and  it  Is  much  warmer  to  the  toodi  than 
Unen,  whkh  also  Is  specifloaDy  heavier. 
In  spite,  however,  of  all  theae  aids  to  the 
chotoe,  a  great  deal  of  cotton  la  oootlnnally 
Introdnoed  with  the  flax,  and  especially  in 
theflgured  or  damaaked  Unena,  known  aa 
taUe  and  napkin  damaska  dlapere,  Ac; 
and,  In  ftct,  it  la  only  by  traadng  to  the 
respeetahOtty  of  the  seller  that  the  inex- 
perienced housekeeper  can  hope  to  eecape 
impoeltlon.  Indeed,  tble  la  the  best  pro- 
tection even  to  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  apprantloeshlp,  by  supplying 
thebr  houses  Iknr  a  long  period.  Table- 
dotha  ftr  ttie  kitchen  are  generally 
made  of  uubleeched  cotton  diaper;  but 
coarse  Unen  or  huckaback  will  eventually 
be  ftund  cheapest,  ss  it  will  last  much 
longer.  There  should  be  a  snflldeat  num- 
ber of  kitchen  towels  of  dUlbrent  sorts  to. 
sultdlflbrentpurpoeea  For  Instanoa  there 
may  be  half  a  doxen  rolling  towels  of  ooant 
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thick  linen ;  a  dozen  imuHer  towels  of  the 
noie  quality,  eadh  beln^  a  yafd  In  lengtb ; 
and  a  doien  towds  of  common  thin  linen 
diaper,  ftn-  wiping  g^aaaea,  china,  Aa    Pod- 
dlng-doths  an  beet  whoi  of  yery  thick 
linen  (ft>r  Inetasoe,  Rnsala  sheeting),  and 
made  iqaare;  dampUng-clotha  the  same, 
Imt  smaller.   Jdlj  bags  are  generally  of 
white  flannel ;  when  quite  new,  they  must 
be  well  washed  befbra  using,  to  get  out  all 
the  grease  of  the  wool.   They  are  made  of 
a  sqnare  of  flannel,  doubled  like  a  half 
handkerddef;  so  as  to  be  wide  at  the  top 
and  pointed  at  the  bottom;  the  side  being 
sewed  up  in  a  strong  seam,  and  the  tq>  or 
mouth  hemmed,   with  ttiree  tape  loops 
sewed  to  it,  hy  which,  when  in  use,  it  is 
suspended  to  the  legs  of  a  table,  or  to 
a  wood«i  frame  made  ft>r  the  puxposa 
Scouring  flannels  or  rubben  should  be 
strong  and  ooarae.    If  made  on  purpose,  it 
Is  weD  to  hem  them  slightly  an  round,  to 
prerent  their  ravelling.    The  same  should 
be   done  with   new  dusters,  wtdch  are 
better  of  cotton  than  of  linen,  being  softer. 
Table  and  bed  linen  form  a  serious  portion 
of  the  expense  of  first  Aunlshing  a  house ; 
but  if  bought  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  as 
harge  quantities  ss  prudence  wlU  permit,  it 
will  be  some  thno,  If  caroltally  used,  beforp 
they  need  renewing.    The  best  phm  Is  to 
allot  a  small  sum  every  year  to  add  some* 
thing  to  the  stock,  and  thus  keep  It  up. 
A  napkiU'-press  is  one  of  those  essential 
articles  for  domestic  comfort  and  economy 
that  it  is  always  prudent  to  purdiase,  as  no 
table-doth,  after  beint;  spread  two  or  three 
times,  Is  fit  to  l>e  used  unless  taken  from  a 
press.    AO  tablo*cioths  and  napkins  should 
be  examined  before  sent  to  the  wash,  that 
all  thin  places  may  be  darned,  and  thus 
prevented  from  brwiklng  into  holes. 

SiCT.  9l— JCATXinBEB,  BXOB,  ASD  STUmCD- 

Skats. 

008.  In  order  to  protect  the  skin  (torn  the 
edbcts  of  contact  with  hard  matters  like 
wood  and  iron,  pads  of  some  elastic  mate- 
rial are  used,  which  are  denominated  beds 
and  mattresses,  when  used  at  nii^t;  and 
80th,  coudi,  snd  chair  seats  when  emidojed 
during  the  day.  For  these  purposes  an 
alastlc,  yet  ylcMhxg  material  Is  required, 
with  a  variation  In  Its  heat-ooodnctlng 
power,  aooordlng  to  the  leason  of  the  year, 
and  the  age  of  the  taidlvldnaL  Thua,  the 
Iniknt  and  the  aged,  both  of  whom  are  slow 
In  their  development  of  vital  heat,  require 
the  dowest  conductor  that  can  be  procHred, 
and  especially  in  the  winter  sessoo.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  middle-aged  are  well 
snpplled  with  heat,  and  In  the  summer 
overdone  with  It;  and  for  them  the  same 
■atertal  which  Is  salted  to  the  first  and 


last  periods  of  Ufo  Is  mooh  too  wann  and 
rebuelng.   In  the  otder  of  their  oandncttny 
powers  the  various  materials  for  stialUig 
stand    as    follows,  bei^nnlng  from  the 
wannest  or  the  slowest  condnotorr—lst, 
down;  Snd,  /tettars;  Srd,  voot;  4th,  wool 
^oek;  ffth,  haSt;  tth,  ootionjloek;  7th,  ooeoa- 
nut  JUrtf  8th,  aloa  marma!  tth, 
sAoeJR^;  10th,  Mtrawf  and,  llUi, 
maUraaa.   Henoe,  It  follows  that  the  two 
first  are  pecnllarty  fitted  for  the  protection 
of  the  young  and  the  old,  while  wool  and 
hair  holding  an  Intennedlate  poaltlon,  are 
well  adapted  for  robust  persons  of  middle 
age.   Where  a  partlcnhuly  oool  mattress  Is 
required,  as  fin*  those  who  porsplrs  vrnj 
flneely,  or  for  warm  cilmatea,  the  alva 
marina  and  paper  shavhogs  are  the  beat 
materials;  and  aa  the  last  mentioned  may 
everyiriiere  be  obtained.  It  Is  often  a  very 
gratefU  addition  to  the  comfoita  of  the 
Invalid.  Feathers  and  down  were  fbnueriy 
almost  universally  empk^ed  for  beds  In 
this  oonntry,  bat  thefar  place  Im  now  very 
often  sapi^ied  by  hair  or  wool,  which,  when 
well  made  into  mattresses,  aflbrds  a  saA- 
dently  soft  material  to  prevent  soreness, 
while  it  Is  not  hot  enough  to  encoonge 
persplFstion.    Wool  mattresses,  when  well 
made,  are  exoeedlngly  healthy  and  pleasant 
to  He  upon,  thoagh  at  first  they  ftel  rather 
hard  and  unyielding  to  those  who  have 
been  always  aocastomed  to  feathers;  but 
by  pUuIng  a  spring  mattress  beneath  th^ 
are  rendered  yielding  enough  fbr  any  oiie» 
yet  still  rather  cool  to  the  seuatlooa,  Hair 
Is  not  nearly  so  warm  even  as  wool;  and 
when  idaoed  upon  springs  or  straw  pai- 
llasses, it  is  almost  too  ooM  for  the  winter 
season  In  this  cUmateu   All  beds  In  Frsoee 
are  opened  and  deaned  once  a  year,  and 
the  wool  of  the  mattresses  Is  picked  with 
the  hand,  so  that  all  those  lumps  which  In 
this  country  are  so  annoying  are  there 
never  met  with.    It  Is  a  great  luxniy  to 
meet  with  a  good  Frendi  bed  In  Itngland; 
but  the  method  of  making  them  and  keep- 
ing them  In  good  order  Is  every  year 
becoming  better  known,  and  more  gen^ 
rally  practised.    Beds  and  mattresses  are 
made  up  In  a  strong  matfirial,  called  tick, 
which  Is  either  of  cotton  or  linen,  the  latter 
being  stronger  and  more  durable,  but  dearer. 
tOL  The  prime  cost  of  all  the  materials 
connected  with  beds  and  bedding,  exoqit 
the  sheets,  will  be  fonnd  comprised  under 
the  following  taUea,  which  give  the  prices 
of  tiiose  artldee  as  lold  hy  the  well-known 
London  firm  of  Heal  and  Son,  In  Totten- 
ham Court  Bead.   They  may,  I  bdieve.  be 
(Atalned  at  cheaper  maita,  and  by  some 
maken  they  are  also  sold  at  a  higher  rate, 
but  their  list  will  serve  aa  a  guide  to  the 
medium  prices  In  this  department 
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PUCK  OF  BBDflk  BOLSTKlUt  AND  PILLOW& 

Plaih  Bem  vob  SBSvAina 


POITLTBT  FBATHSM 

(lid.  per  Dx,  In  Cotton  Ticks). 


UsAT  Goon 
(Iji  4d.  perils,  la  fine  Cotton  HcIu}. 


Widtb. 

Bad. 

Bolfltor. 

Piaow. 

ft.  in. 

anw. 

4U« 

flibfc 

3   • 

»«. 

«■. 

Si.M. 

sritM. 

4fUM. 

Site 

S   € 

ilM. 

•b. 

S8.«d. 

tpIQoira 

nitML 

5|lb«. 

4nM. 

4    0 

aoL 

7t. 

6b.  6d. 

MItM. 

6»M. 

4Umi 

4   6 

ion 

Til  6d. 

M.  Od. 

ThoSct. 


Bed. 


je  c  d. 

1  u  6 


ISIbi. 
80L 


119   9 


87a. 


18   0 


ttlba. 
4Sfl. 


918   0 


StltM. 
Mi.  Od. 


BoMar. 


SJttM. 

Oi.  Od. 


4H1M- 
71.  Od. 


01bi. 

98. 


9i.  Od. 


FUlow. 


SUM. 
8l  Od. 


Slbi. 
81.  Od. 


S  pillows 

411m. 

71. 


4Dml 
7ii 


The  Set 


£    9.    A. 
S    0    0 


S    8    0 


8    10 


8    7   0 


FoRBum  OiuT  Goon  (!>•  lOd.  per  lb.,  In  Llneo  Tidu). 


WldChb 


ft.  in. 


8   0 


S   0 


Bed. 

Bolster. 

PUlow. 

18  Dm. 
tti. 

81  lbs. 

9iL 

9Ht»^ 
ftu  Od. 

SSUm. 
Mil 

4}lbft 
lOi;  Od. 

Si  lbs. 
Ml  Od. 

The  Set 


4  &  d. 

8  18   0 


8   9   0 


Width. 


ft.  in. 
4  0 


Bed. 


881ba 
03a. 


4    0 


ssibs. 
na. 


Bolster. 


8  lbs. 
iSiOd. 


8ilba. 
18a.  Od. 


Pillow. 


Spniowa 

4»lb& 

11& 


4ilbaL 
11a. 


The  Set 


£   •.  d, 
4   0   0 


4  10    0 


BOBDBSBD  BKUL 


FoxBnui  Obat  Oooen 
C1&  lOd.  per  lb..  In  linen  Ticks). 

Bnr  OsAT  GoosB 

(SB.  90.  per  lb..  In  ttne  Linen  Ticks,  and 

Gray  Down  PUtowa). 

-Width. 

Bed. 

Bolster. 

Pillow. 

The  Set 

Bed. 

Bolater. 

PUlow. 

The  Set 

ft.  Id. 
8  0 

90  lbs. 
48b. 

81  lbs. 
9a. 

SIlbBL 
OB.  Od. 

£  a.  6, 
8   9   0 

SOlba. 
OOc 

Oilba. 
lla. 

Slbs.at 
atkOd. 

98. 

£   a.   ± 

4   0   0 

8    8 

SBttM. 
AM. 

4i]baL 
lOBiOd. 

lllba. 
M.Od. 

810   0 

SSlbi. 
70BL 

18a. 

9ttM. 

Oil 

419    0 

IM 


PUBBIITUJUB  12n>  FUBHISHOra 


B<MU>BSD  BsM  (emHmudX 


FomaH  GiAT  Goon 
(U  lOd.  per  ]b.,  in  Linen  Tlckf). 

BBT  OIAY  CkMMB 

(in  td.  perlb..  In  tee  IJiwn  Tkka, 
end  Qnj  Down  POlowa). 

WldtlL 

Bed. 

Boleter. 

PlUow. 

Hie  Bet. 

Bed. 

Boleter. 

Pillow. 

The  Set 

ft.  in. 
4  0 

tolbe. 
70L 

5]k«. 
1SI.M. 

S  pillows 
4|]ta. 

£  a.  A. 

41S   0 

80  IDs. 
84& 

IM. 

tplIlOWB 
4ttlS. 

ie  B.  d. 

5  17   Q 

4  « 

aiiiML 
aoiL 

Ul.6d. 

4|lbe. 
11& 

S    4   0 

aiUM. 
Mi. 

fllbe. 
Idi. 

4tt)e. 

<10   0 

$   0 

40RML 
Ml 

01bt. 
IM. 

5»llM. 

14a. 

f»   0 

40tt)e. 
lose. 

•Ibe. 
171.  M. 

5  Ibe. 

7   7   0 

5   6 

47  IDs. 
lOtt. 

eiiiM. 

IM. 

5}1IM. 

14a, 

ei6  0 

47  Um. 
iMa. 

6»ttML 

Mi^ 

5  Ibe. 

8   8   0 

Whrs  OOOtB 
(Ml  6d.  per  lU,  In  nqk  Linen  Tldke,  and  Gray 
Down  PUlowi). 

(8iL per Ibwiln  rap. Linen TIcki wetted, 
and  White  Down  PiUowi). 

Width. 

Bed. 

Boleter. 

Pillow. 

The  Set 

Bed. 

B<d8ter. 

Pillow. 

The  Set 

ft.taL 
8  0 

MUml 
Mi. 

8|lbil 
181. 8d. 

lln 

£  a.  6. 

4  10  0 

Wlbi. 
8QBL 

8|lbl. 
151. 

Ml. 

4  a   d. 

i  11   0 

8   8 

Mlba. 

818. 

4}  Ibe. 
181. 

tilbe. 
Ua. 

8   8   0 

85  Ibe. 
•71. 

4ilbi. 

18B. 

«lbi. 
Ut 

8  U   0 

4   0 

Mlbe. 
•7i. 

5|lbe. 
181. 8d. 

8|lbe. 
Hi. 

8   8   0 

Mlbe. 
U41. 

5ilbe. 

Hi. 

•ilbi. 
181. 

7  11   8 

4   8 

85  Ibe. 
uoa. 

Olbe. 
811. 

SplDowi 

SVba. 

Sti. 

718   0 

Mlbn 

181IL 

Slbei 

Mi. 

•  pfflowi 
4|lba. 

•  7  0 

S   0 

40  Ibe. 

IMi. 

8ilbei 

81biL 

8   8   0 

401biL 
148& 

8|Ibe. 
85iL 

41  Ibe. 

10   4  0 

8   8 

47lbik 
l45e. 

Tllbe. 
tfe. 

8Ibi^ 
87a. 

•  17   0 

47Iba. 
1781. 

Hlba. 

na. 

5ilbi. 
•40iL 

U   0  0 

rBBOBS  OF  BEDS  AUD  BEDDIKa 
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OVlLU 


BMt  d^o,  laflMcmTM  and  Biiea  tkii 


JklTA  Buutiia  (pnmrad  MA-wead),  in  flm 


tlokborderf  ^ 
Bontered  flo^  under  TamiUmuM  tbr 


ditta.  In  fineeanTMeMM,  pnfcrablei 
to  palltaMea,  oiitoonor  MCklngboUoiai/ 

Ditto  dltlOi  eztnt  thick,  ditto 

Ooloand  wool,  900A  Mrvloe«Ue  mat-'i 
tfCMM,  fhott  wool  fkom  cupelt .«       i 

Dittoi,  dnto,  cxtim  thick,  ditto      ^ 

gceood  wkm  wool.  In  Unan  cam,  alMrt\ 
wool  Aom  blanketa  ^      .»      .-       i 

Boat  wliitt  wool,  in  Unan  aaaaa,  baatloagl 


n|»ardlttO),to 
tun,  in  Una  brown  hoDand  caaaa 

Tbtn  baat  Frandi,  beat  kmg  wool  In  diacsk 
to  layover  Gorman  aprlng  mattm, 
TPBUdL  baat  long  whua  wool  and 
t  hone  hair  In  twQtod  ekadi  oaaea  . 

DlttoiiOKtim  thick,  ditto        .^      »      . 

Saeond  hoffM  hair        ....»      —      . 

Baat  ditto,  in  Unan  tlcka      ^      ..      . 

aprtng  mattreaa,  In  a  wooden  ftmme  and 


81L  SftOn  4ft. 


dlttOL  ditto,  the  top  atofflng  all 
whalr        ^      «.      ..      ^ 
Oannan  apilng  mattreaa      ^      ^ 


a.  d. 
0  0 

Ifl  0 
110 


9  01 

19 
14 

17  0 

90  0 

96  0 

48  0 

88  0 

40  0 


51 

60 
87 
51 


4ft  6ln 


a,d. 

10  0 

18  0 

19  6 

10 

14  6 

17  0 

10  0 

98  0 

80  0 

56  0 

87  0 

47  0 


58 
70 


0  49 

0  58 


iid. 

11  0 

14  0 

18  61 
U  6| 

16  6 

19  0 
99  0 
96  0 
84  0 

64  0 

49  0 

58  0 


66   0 


0 
0 


80 
48 

01  66 


5ft.)5ftain^^ 


a.  d. 

19  0 

15  6 

15  0 

U  di 

18  0 

91  0 

94  0 

90  0 

88  0 

79  0 


46   0| 
60 


B.  d. 

14  0 

18  0 

17  0 

91  0 

94  0 

88  0 

88  0 

44  0 


1.  d. 
16   0 

90   0 


97  0 

89  0 

87  0 

50  0 


89    0  08    0105  0 


50   0 


0  68   0 


74    01  86    0 

0 

0 


48   0 


70 
84 


58    0 


0  96    0 


58    0 


80   0  90   0 


90 
54 

74 


OilOS 
68 


0 
0 


68    0 

too  0 


119    0196    0140 


86 
70 

UO 


56 

79 


a.  d. 


94  0 


88  0 

88  0 
44  0 
58  0 


66  0 
84  0 


98    0 114  0 


115 
70 
98 


0il85  0 
89  0 


0114  0 


78    0 


190 
154 


96  0 


0140 
0178 


Bitting  mattreaaea  made  to  ibid  in  hau;  loa.  extra. 
•  TUa  mattnaaa  being  made  withoat  a  Arame  at  the  aldea,  ia  aoftar  and  more  laxmtoof 

than  the  ordinary  apring  mattreaa. 


PUCB  OFM4' 


fOB  CBBO  IHD  CBXLDBIir*8  BBMnUIM. 


QoaUty. 

Baaabiet  Mattreaa  and 
PUlow. 

lft.0tal.b7 
8ft. 

ForSwIngCota. 

9ft.  br 

4ft. 

9ft.61n. 
long. 

9a8ln. 
long. 

BeatHock        ^      ^      ^ 
Ooloaredwool  ^      ^      ^ 
SaeoDd  white  wool    .„ 
Beat  wliito  wool        m.       ... 
Saeond  tiorae  hair     ...      ^ 
Baat  hone  lialr,  or  beat  French 

%   d. 

6""6 

U     0 

8     0 

11     0 

a.  d. 

7^6 
19     6 

0     0 
19     6 

n   d. 

o""o 

15     0 
19     0 
15     0 

n    d. 
6     6 
8     6 

19     0 
99     0 
17     0 
99     0 

1 

QnaUtr. 

9ft.  6in.  by 

4  ft.  6  in.,  or 

9ft.by5it 

9ft.6in.by 

5ft.6hL 

9ft.6taL  by 

6  ft.,  or 
8ft.by5it 

B«atflm4c    .•      «.      .„      

&    d. 
0    0 

I.    d. 
10     6 
14     0 
90     0 

89  0 

90  0 
80     0 

a.    d. 
11     0 
U     0 
99     0 
49     0 
81     0 
49     0 

Coloaredwool      .......... 

Second  white  wool        ...... 

Baatwhltewoul  ........ 

1  SoeondharMhair         ...... 

11     6 
16     6 
81     0 
94     0 
SI     0 

FUBHITUSE  AXB  JTUIUIISHIHCL 


BOCDKBED  BBM  (WHlktmdX 


Qm.  lOd.  per  Ib^  in  Linen  Tlcki). 

Bbt  Osat  Go<mb 
(IL  td.  per  lb.,  in  Une  linen  Tkki, 
end  Qnj  Down  PUowb). 

WidtlL 

Bed. 

Boliter. 

Pillow. 

The  Set 

Bed. 

BoMer. 

Fillow. 

TbeSet 

ft.  in. 
4  0 

tOTbt. 
7QB. 

Ui.«d. 

2piUowi 

4i]lM. 

111. 

X   B.    ± 

413   0 

aoibe. 

84iL 

511ml 
15a. 

SplUOWB 
4UM. 

ISiL 

4  a  d. 
5  17  0 

4    6 

85  Bm. 

SOL 

5illM. 
18i.6d. 

4|Ita. 

11& 

5    4    0 

85ltM. 
001. 

5»Uml 

4UM. 
18aL 

610  0 

8   0 

4011ml 
Ml. 

«Um. 
Ufl. 

6|llM. 
141. 

519   0 

40Iba. 
1061. 

61ba. 
17a.  6d. 

511m. 
ttaL 

T  f  0 

8    6 

47nM. 
lOOl. 

<}IlM. 
Us. 

5»Um. 
141. 

6  16   0 

47ttML 
IMa. 

6|llML 

SOa. 

511m. 

6  8  0 

Wbttb  Goobb 

(91. 6d.  per  lb.,  in  aap.  Linen  Tloka,  and  Gray 

Down  FlllowB). 

Bbbt  Diiranc  Wmne  Oooen 

(Sa  per  lb.,  in  tap.  Unen  Tlcka  welted, 

and  White  Down  Pillows). 

Wldtb. 

Bed. 

B<dater. 

PlUow. 

Hie  Set 

Bed. 

Bolster. 

Pfflow. 

The  Set 

ft.ia 
6  0 

MOM. 
661. 

8|Uml 
Ua.6d. 

Sllbaat 
6a  6d. 

lla 

X  a  d. 
4  10  0 

tOlba 
ooa 

8|Iba 
Ua 

9ilba 
at  6a 

Ma 

4  a  d. 
5  U  0 

•   6 

SSIlM. 

61a. 

4|nML 
16a 

SillM. 

lla 

5  6  0 

951ba 
97a 

4ilba 
18a 

l^lba 

lea 

6  U   0 

4   0 

8011ml 
•7a. 

5tlba. 
18i.6d. 

Stlba 
Ua 

6   6   0 

OOlba 
U4a 

5ilba 
91a 

9ilba 
16a 

7  U   6 

4   6 

851ba. 
UOa. 

61ba. 

SpiDowa 

5lba 

Sia 

7  IS   0 

85lba 
16la 

6Iba 
94a 

9pi1]owa 
4iiba 

ft   7  0 

8   0 

401ba. 
iMa. 

6}Iba 

5lba 
ssa 

6   8   0 

4onML 
146a 

6|lba 
95a 

4|Iba 
89a 

10   4   0 

Z  6 

471ba. 
145a. 

niiM- 

»a 

6UML 

97a 

•  17   0 

471ba 
178a 

7ilba 

5tlba 
•40a 

19   0   0 

mOES  or  BEDS  iXD  BEDDDia 
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FiksovMai 


8  ft.  MtOn 


4ft. 


4ft  6ln 


6tLmanfl% 


ditto,  tn  ftM  CMITU  and  ttoen  ticki 
dflfB  ««•«•«>«>«       J 
AlvaoLUtiut  (pNparsd  Ma-weed),  In  flaei 

ce&TM  and  ooCton  tick  bordeiw  .«  i 
Bordered  flodL,  nnder  meUnpaiM  llir\ 

•erwnle*  beds^.  «.  «.  .^  j 
Beit  ditto.  In  fine  canvas  eaeea,  preferable^ 

to  painaJMwe.  an  irmor  lacking  boitomaj 
Ditto  ditto),  eztm  thick,  ditto  ...  ^ 
Cotonred  wool,  good  lervloeaUe  matr\ 

trcaiM,  dioct  wo<d  fkom  carpeU ...       / 
Ditto,  ditto,  extra  thick,  ditto      .. 
Seoood  white  wool,  la  linen  cam,  ibort 

wool  fiom  blanket!  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
Beat  white  woxJ.  in  linen  eaaea,  beat  tony 

wool  mattraMea  ».  m.  ...  . 
Upper  ditto,  to  naeovwftather-beda,  thj 

thin.  In  line  brown  hoUand  caaea 
Thin  beat  French,  beat  long  wool  in  check 

eaaea,  to  lay  over  Oeiman  inrlng  mattn. 
Beat  French,  beat  tone  white  wool  and 

beat  hoiaehalr  in  twilled  check  caaea 
Ditto,  extra  thick,  ditto       ........ 

Second  hiorae  hair       ... 

Beat  ditto,  hi  linen  ttcka      ....... 

^rlng  mattma,  in  a  woodoi  fhune  and 

eotton  caae      .»«.«..» 
Beat  ditto,  ditto,  the  top  atolBng  all 

honebatr        .......... 

•Beat  Ocnnan  qiring  mattreaa     .. 


&  d. 
»  0 

IS  0 

UO 
9   0 


I 

• 


19 
14 

17  e 

90  • 

96  • 

48  0 

89  0 

40  0 

51  0 


80 
87 
81 


70    0 


~.|84    8 


Srd. 

M  0 

18  0 

19  8 

10  8 

14  8 

17  0 


19 
98 
80 


88  0 

87  0 
47  0 

88  0 


TO 
49 

88 

88 


80   0 
98   0 


a.d. 

11  0 

14  8 

18  8 

U  8 

18  8 

10  0 

99  0 

98  0 

84  0 

84  0 

49  0 

88  0 

88  8 

80  0 

48  8 

88  0 

58  0 


H  d. 
19    0 

18    8 

15   0 


19 

18 
SI 
94 
98 
88 


90 
84 

74 


90    0 
119 


0198 


79  0 
48  0 

80  0 
74  8 


88    0  70 


100    0 
0 


I.  d. 
14    0 

18    0 
17    0 


91  0 

94  0 

98  0 

88  0 
44  0 

89  0 
50  0 
88  0 
88  0 


109 
88 
88 


a.  d. 
18   0 

90    0 


a.  d. 
94  0 


97  0 

89  0 

87  0 

50  0 


UO    0 
140    0 


190 
154 


89  0 
88  0 

44  0 

58  0 


89 

58    0 
79    0 


0105 


08    0 

115 
70 
98 

78    0 


84  0 
114  0 


01185  0 

89  0 

01114  0 


88  0 


0140 
0178 


Spring  mattrenea  made  to  Ibid  In  hau;  IOil  extra. 
•  lUa  mattreaa  bebig  made  without  a  frame  at  the  aldea,  la  lofter  and  more  luxnrlona 

than  the  ordinary  ipring  mattreaa. 


PxzcB  ov  JiAmaasn  iob  CKae  ahd  Childsxv*8  BsDaRAsa. 


Qoality. 


Beitflock  ..... 
Cotonred  wool  ..  .. 
Second  wtdtewool  .. 
Beat  white  wool  .. 
Second  hone  hair  .. 
Beat  hone  hair,  or  best  French 


Baialnet  Mattreaa  and 
POlow. 


9ft.  8in. 


a.   d. 


8  8 

11  0 

8  0 

11  0 


9ft.81n. 
long. 


lft.8faL^ 

8ft. 

Fbr  Swing  Cots. 


a.  d. 


7  8 

19  8 

0  0 

19  8 


H    d. 


•  0 

15  0 

19  0 

15  0 


9ft.  by 

4ft. 


8. 
8 
8 

19 

99 
17 


d. 
8 

8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


QoaUty. 


BeatJtock    ........ 

Colonred  wool      ...... 

Seoond  white  wool        .. 
Beat  white  wool  ...... 

Seciond  horae  hair         ..      m 
Beat  bone  hair,  or  beat  Frendi 


9  ft.  8  in.  by 
4  ft.  6  in.,  or 
9ft.  by  5ft. 


IL  d. 

0  0 

11  6 

18  8 

81  0 

91  0 

81  0 


9  ft.  8  In.  by 
5ft.8hl. 


8. 
10 


d. 

8 


14  0 

90  0 

88  0 

98  0 

88  0 


9ft.  8in.  by 

6  ft.,  or 
8ft.  by  5ft. 


a.  d. 

11  8 

15  8 

99  8 

49  0 

81  0 

49  0 


1 
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rUBNITUBS  AJTD  FUBNIBHIHO. 


CBAKOES  fob  BX-KAXOfO  MATTBiasia. 


Size. 


Bassinet       ^       ^ 
2ft  by  4 ft.     .« 
2a  6in.by4ft.61iL 
Sft.6in.bydft.61n. 
2ft.61n.by6ft.      ... 
Sft.bv6ft.    ». 
8  ft;  6  In.         ...       ^ 

4  IC  .M  M.  .a. 

4^6111.  ...        ... 

0  ft.        ~.  •*.        ... 

5  ft.  6In. 

6ft,  by  7ft.  «. 


In  Cleaned 
Caae.* 


•.    d. 
8     6 


0 

Ifl 

11 

If 

18 

In  New 
Cotton  Case. 


a.   d. 


e 

7 
8 
8 

10 
IS 
18 
14 
18 
18 


0 
0 
6 
8 
8 
0 
8 
8 
8 
8 


88     0 


In  Sop.  Cotton, 
linen  Stripe, 

or  Brown 
Holland  Case. 


a.   d. 


IS 
18 
18 
16 
18 
90 
84 


0 
8 
0 

8 
0 
0 
0 


In  Linen  TldL, 
Best  Check, 

Swanadown,  or 

WtaltoUnea 

Case. 


a.   d. 

4     8 


7 
8 
10 
U 
18 
10 
17 
19 
Si 
88 
87 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


For  extra  qoantlty  In  mattresses  thldier  than  osuaL  id.  per  Ibu  canllnff. 

Stoving  or  caring  of  moth  la.  per  fbot.  or  l|d.  per  lb. 

*  If  the  case  is  not  cleaned  la.  6d.  less  up  to  S  ft.  61n.  by  0ft.  6in. ;  above  that  size  Ssi  lesc 


CHAxais  vos  CLBANnro  Bbd  Ticks,  Sto, 


s.d. 
Cleaning  and  re-sewing  plain  bod  ticks  4  8 
Cleaning  and  r»-binding  bordered  ditto  0  8 
Cleaning  and  re-weltlng  welted  ditto  8  0 


Cleaning  bolster  ticka  ^ 
Ditto  pillow  ditto  ...  .. 
Dressing  ftathers  ...      «. 


lb. 


8.0. 
1  0 
0  8 
0    S 


Pbick  of  Blaxketbl 


Quality. 

For  Children's  Criba. 

8-4 
Ifyda. 

by2|. 

7-10 

Uyda. 
by  91. 

4-4 

fyd. 
bylj. 

0-4 

1yd. 
byl*. 

6-4 

Uyda. 
by  If. 

7-4 

Uyda. 

by  9. 

s.  d. 

a.  d. 

a.  d. 

B.  d. 

s.  d. 

a.  d. 

Common  Tork        m.      ... 

perpsJr 

0  10 

7    0 

Medium  ditto ...       ... 

„ 

B_ 

._ 

_ 

8   8 

8    8 

St4>at  ditto     ........ 

tt 

__ 

_ 

_ 

10    0 

11    8 

.Super,  ditto    .« 

n 

_ 

_ 

.. 

.. 

14    8 

Extra  super,  ditto   ... 

If 

... 

^ 

_ 

~        18    8 

liatiis  very  Une  and  Ught ... 

It 

4    0 

0    0 

8   0 

10    6      14   0 

— 

1 

»-4 

10-4 

11-4 

19-4 

18-4 

14-4 

![yft- 

l^^S.*- 

VH" 

21  yds. 

8  yds. 

siyda. 

bys*. 

by9f. 

by8J. 

by  8*. 

by  81. 

SL  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

IL  d. 

s.  d. 

B.  d. 

Common  Tortc        «.      •» 

per  pair 

10    0 

■ 

Medinm  ditto...       «. 

,, 

11    8 

10    8 

_ 

- 

^^ 

, 

Stout  ditto     ......... 

18    8 

18    0 

29    0 

^^ 

Super,  ditto   ... 

tt 

17    0 

99    0 

86   0 

84    0 

44    0 

Extra  super,  ditto   ...       .. 

10    0 

96    0 

80    0 

88    0 

00    0 

■ 

Extra  super.  Witney 
Ditto  twilled  veiy  stout  -. 

„ 

98    0 

80    0 

88    0 

47    0 

^^^ 

^_^ 

If 

06    0 

68    0 

70   0    1 

Baths  rery  fine  and  llgbt ... 

»i 

18    0 

94    0 

90    0 

88    0 

49    0 

PSICB8  OF  BEDS  JOSD  BBDDIKO. 


IM 


pBics  or  CommEKPAXia 


9-4 

KM 

11-4 

19-4 

1>^ 

Qnaltty. 

ifyda 

9yda 

9Jyda 

vt 

Myda 

by9i. 

by  2*. 

bysf. 

by  8*. 

a  d. 

a  d. 

a  d. 

a  d. 

a  d. 

Bine  Ikst  ocdoon     ........ 

8   9 

4   9 

8    9 

7  0 

M 

B«st  blue  ditto         ^       ^      ^ 

6    8 

8   8 

7    8 

9    8 

_ 

Blue  dtunnrt  ^      ^      ^ 

4    0 

8-0 

8   0 

7   8 

_ 

Common  wblta        ^      «.      ... 

8    9 

4   9 

8   0 

_ 

_ 

Medium  ditto  ^      ^      ^      ^ 

4    8 

8    8 

7   0 

8    8 

.. 

Fine  ditto       m.       .—      m—      ... 

8    8 

T   0 

8   8 

10    8 

.. 

Saper.  ditto    .....      ~.      ... 

7    8 

9   0 

11    0 

14    8 

19    0 

Boper.  loper.  «.      .»      ~.      ... 

— 

19    8 

18   0 

18    8 

94    0 

Pbicb  of  Qini.n. 


Qoalitj. 

104 

9»yda 
by9i« 

li-i 

9)yda 
by  91. 

19-1 

18-4 

Syda 
IV8*. 

14-4 

8(yda 
by  Si. 

18-4 

S^yda- 
by  81. 

HaneHlcs ...      ...      «. 

Super,  ditto        *;•       •» 
Bert  ditto          u.      ^ 
Fine  toOet  qollt*         ^ 
Boyal  ditto*       ~       .« 
Super,  super,  ditto*    ... 

a  d. 
10  0 
19    0 

a  d. 

19    0 
U    0 

19% 
17_  8 

a  d. 
14   8 

18  0 

mTo 

91    0 
80   0 

a  d. 
18    0 
91    0 
88   0 
18    0 
98    0 
88   0 

a  d. 

98""o 
89    0 
98    0 
80   0 
4B    0 

a  d. 
4o"'o 

88    0 

|»  Tbeee  qililts  are  strongly  reoommehddd,  Veing  Ugliter  and  more  durable  tbanMarseiUes.l 

PXZCS  OV  QUILTB  IXtt  CBILDBS17*8  CklBSL 


QnaUtgr. 

4  by  5  or 
lyd.bylj. 

5  by  7  or 
Hydabyll. 

l/yi.\y9. 

7  by  9  or 
Ifyda  by  Si. 

FtaMtoflet     ;;.       .. 
Super,  ditto  ;«.       a. 

a    a 
9     8 

a    d. 
4     8 
7    0 

1.    d: 

1  X 

a    d. 

9     0 

IS     0 

FSIGB  or  EXDKE  DOWV  QUILTa 


PLUS   OtiLIK 

BoinnKD  QUILTa 

QDSrtenof 
a  yard. 

4  by  8 

8  «   8 

J  **   ft 
8  "    8 
7   "    8 

toHon. 
/ad. 

10    0 
ISO 
17   0 
14    0 
19   0 

lis  0 

1  17    0 
9    4    0 
919    0 
8   0   0 

Bmc. 

£  a  d. 

1  19    0 

117  0 
9    8    0 

118  0 
9    8    0 
918    0 
8    0    0 
8U    0 
4    4    0 
4  18   0 

Quarters  of  a  yiurd. 

!  =  :! 

10  „     10 

11  „     19 
19     .,     19 
13     ,.     IS 

M  ;;  14 

4    a    d. 

8     0     0 
8    10     0 
4     0     0 
4    10     0 
4    15     0 
8     5     0 

8  14     0 
T     7     0 
7    18     0 

9  8     0 
19   18     0 

190 


FinanTUBE  aitd  fuhnishotq. 


FucB  09  Derm  asd  Ooon  Dowv  QoiuiL 


UVVMUL 

oooM  Dowir  QOiLn.                  1 

Quwtenor 
ftyard. 

Cotton* 

fink. 

<)naitenofn7ard. 
J  bjr  J 

4        M        • 

•      M      8 

«  *•  Z 

5  •»   5 
2   •*   o 

e    »t    o 

£    •. 

0     8 

0  10 
0    It 
0    14 
0    18 

0  18 

1  1 
1     4 

d. 

s 

9lj5 

J  i.  d. 

1  18   0 

too 

818   0 
8   0   0 
818    0 

X  8.  d. 

8  10   0 
8    8    0 
8  10   0 
4    8   0 
4  18   0 

BB-oovnnra  EmnDowv  Qinu& 

BoHxnrertnff  plain  elder  down  quilts,  i.  d. 

In  new  cotton  MM,  per  aq.  yard  5  0 
Ditto  ditto,  in  new  allk  caae  „  14  0 
Ditto  bordered  ditto  and  dnveta, 

per  aqnare  yard        ^      .-      ...  14  0 

Tbe  bordered  qnllts  are  made  with  one 
aide  silk  and  the  other  soft  twilled  ootton ; 
the  centres  of  the  upper  sides  are  tnfted 
with  silk  tnfta,  and  the  borden,  lined  with 
wadding,  are  qnUted  in  diamonds  They  are 
made  in  slaes  suitable  either  to  nae  as  an 
ozlraooyering  or  large  enough  to  supersede 
the  necessity  Ibr  any  other  quilt,  and  are 
decidedly  the  warmest,  the  lightest,  and 
the  most  elegant  oorertngs  that  are  made. 
TIm  plain  qnitts  are  made  entirely  of  either 
Bilk  or  ootton,  and  are  shnilar  to  the  centre 
of  the  bordered  quilts,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tufts;  they  are  appUeable  whererer 
extra  warmth  la  requhod,  tfther  as  a 
wrapper  in  the  eanlaife,  or  aa  an  extra 
oovertng  on  the  bed  or  oonch.   Th^  duTets 


are  loose  oases  fflled  nlfh  down,  and  aro 
similar  to  thoae  In  general  use  on  the  Coi>> 
tlnent;  thsy  are  mostly  uaed  to  lay  acroaa 
the  tboi  of  the  bed,  but  aa  they  have  a  larger 
quantity  of  down  in  proportion  totheslxo 
tlian  the  quUta,  they  are  appUcable  wherever 
extreme  warmth  is  required.  Tlie  elder 
down  used  is  of  the  finest  quality;  and  as  it 
comUnoa  the  moat  warmth  with  tho  least 
weight  of  any  known  substance,  together 
with  its  adheslTe  quality  and  freedom  fVona 
atom  OT  quill,  its  advantage  over  every  other 
article  as  a  Uning  fi>r  quilts  is  obvious,  and 
their  oomlbrt,  particularly  to  Invalids,  can 
not  Im  too  highly  appreciated.  They  era 
made  in  any  colour  that  is  prelbnned,  but 
those  kept  in  stock  are  dlmaon,  bhia, 
green,  and  brown. 

PucB  ov  Wans  Franur  Pnxoir  Cabu. 

8.d. 

aobyfOincfa         ...      ...  ..  ...Id 

18-18  by  SIH  or  84  by  84   ...  ..  ..8  0 

7-8  by  88,  or  87  by  87      ^  ^  ..   8  d 

lfl-l6by84kOrT-8by8^  «.  ...   8  0 


pBicg  9r  TiAOK  Bed  Tiqul 


«z& 

Cotton 

tor 
FlodL 
NaA. 

Fine 
Cotton. 
NaM. 

Super. 

Cotton. 

No.  4, 

Bine. 

84hread 
Linen. 

Fine 

8-threikl 

LUmu. 

s.  d. 

i.    d. 

a.    d. 

n   d. 

s.    d. 

8ft.  8hi.    ... 

—m 

••• 

8     0 

8     0 

10    0 

8ft.            ... 

8   8 

8    0 

8     8 

11     0 

Sft.  8taL    » 

mmm 

■•• 

4   8 

f    0 

10     8 

»     0 

4ft.            ... 

— 

5   0 

8    0 

a    8 

Iff     0 

4ft.  8taL    ... 

••• 

••« 

... 

8     8 

IS     0 

18    0 

8ft. 

••• 

••• 

_ 

.. 

8     8 

14     0 

17     0 

5ft.  8in.   ... 

■•• 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Iff     8 

It     0 

PBICE  or  BSDB  AXD  BEDDINO. 


Ill 


Fua  MP  BOUHBaD  BCD  TKm, 


81ml 

Bvper. 

Cotton. 

Ka4, 

Btafl! 

94biml 
LlMD. 

Fine 

8^tlirHMl 

Uam. 

Fine 
4-thrMd 

LilML 

Fllie 

4-thraid 

Unea, 

weltod. 

8.    d. 

IL     d. 

8.    d. 

IL     d. 

1.    d. 

9ft.8llL 

•W                  CM                   M* 

8     8 

9     8 

11     8 

8fL 

•M                 MM                 M. 

8     0 

If     0 

18     0 

17     8 

90     0 

8ft  81b. 

■M                 M«                 M. 

8     8 

18     8 

18     8 

19     8 

99     8 

4ft 

■M                 IM                 •>• 

10     0 

U     8 

18     8 

99     0 

9S     0 

4ft8lll. 

■      ■                  ,,, 

10     8 

18     0 

90     0 

98     0 

98     0 

8ft 

•W                 »•                ■» 

11     0 

18     8 

91     0 

94     0 

99     0 

8lt8ill. 

—                 —                 — 

18     8 

18     8 

94     0 

98     0 

89     0 

PUCk  Ot  BOLSISB  TlCXB. 


sm. 

'   Cotum 
fbr 
nock. 

N0l8L 

Cotton. 
No.  18. 

finpcsr. 
Cottoo. 

BhM: 

8-thrMd 
UncDL 

FtaM 

8>threiid 

Unen. 

Fine 

4-tbmd 

Linen. 

tft  8in.  « 
Sft          ^ 
8lt8liL  ^ 
4ft           ^ 
4ft  8in.  » 
8ft           .. 
8ft  8111.  .- 

■l    d. 

0  10 

1  9 
1     4 
1     8 

IL    d. 
1   10 

i.    d. 

IL    d. 
9     9 
9     8 

*  i<i 

s    1 
8     1 

8     9 

4     0 

IL    d. 

n 

1.    d. 
8    0 
8     8 

4  0 
8     0 
8     8 

5  9 
8     0 

Pbxcc  ov  Pillow  Ticdl 


Uae. 

Cot  0(4 

roV 
Flo«k. 
KOL*. 

Fine 
Cotton. 
ira85w 

Super. 
Blue! 

Sttbned 
Linen. 

Fine 

8-thrMd 

Linen. 

»4    ..-..«      ^ 
IS-18          ^       ..      «. 
r-SbrSO   ....... 

ij 

0.  d. 

0    10 

0  u 

9,  d.' 
1    « 
1     0 
1     9 

9.    d. 
1      8 
1     8 
1     9 

IL  d. 
1     9 
1    10 
9     8 

m 


GHAF.  n 
rUSMITUSE,  ASD  ITS  BELECTIOK. 


StUJL  1 DBXAXU  AMD  FBIGBS, 

MB.  The  Tftrtous  aitlctet  of  ftirnltiire,  u 
Introdaoed  Into  ow  in  Great  Brttaln,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  particalar  deecrlp- 
tkm ;  and  ttie  only  dUTerenoe  oontiata  In  the 
altentlom  prodoced  by  fashion,  which  It 
la  difficult  to  catch,  as  what  is  new  this 
year  is  old  the  next.  It  Is  quite  soperenw 
gatoiy  to  enter  upon  the  well  known  Ihct, 
that  chain  are  meant  fiir  alttinir  upon, 
and  tables  ftr  i^adng  things  upon ;  that 


beds  are  tar  ileeplnff  upon  at  night,  mA 
sofiu  and  condies  for  recUnlng  on  by  day; 
sad,  therefore,  aU  that  will  be  here 
attempted  will  oonrist  of  a  complete  list 
of  modem  household  ftanilture,  with  the 
medium  prices  annexed,  and  a  list  of  tte 
qualities  and  numbers  ofeadi  artlde  whitih 
will  be  wanted  to  fhrnlsh  a  house  tar  pe»» 
sons  with  either  of  the  four  Incomes  alroidy 
aUuded  to,  which  wiU  be  headed-Va  1,  er 
that  Ibr  an  expenditure  of  £1000;  Na  S,  ihr 
£000;  Na  8,  for  £850;  and  Na  «,  fbr  £U0. 


FcBmroaa  worn  Hau,  STAmcAflB,  aia>  LiaDmoa. 


£  B.d. 
lU    0 


Sfabogany  hall    ehalN,   FMndi-poIldied 
per  pair    ......      m.      ~.      m.      ~. 

Spanish  mahogany  ditto,  stouter,  Frendi- 
polisbed      ...      ...      ~.      .;.    per  pair 

Ditto,  with  cabriole  legs,  ditto    ...         „ 
Oak  hall  chairs,  French-poUshea  „ 

"Ditto  ditto,  stouter  ...       ...       ~.         „ 

I>ttto  ditto,  with  csnred  cabriolb  legs    „ 

HAI  AUD  JJXBSMUJL.  nMXM. 

Mahogany  ditto,  with  loose  pan      ...      ... 

Oak   ditto  M.  M.  M.  M.  M.  M. 

If  ahoKsny  ditto    .............. 

Oak    ditto  .M  M.  .~  M.  M.  M. 

Veiy  handsome   mahogaoy   ditto,  with 
large  branches  ...».»«.... 

VLOOB  CLOIBB. 

jHflrnwff^ifl   iyiHii  Xs»  Sd.        ...        M.        .^        .M        ... 

Cut  to  ]>lan  and  fitted,  ftom  Ss.  Sd.  per  square  yard 

DOOK  MATS. 

Best  door  mat  4  ft.  6  In.  by  8  ft         ...      4.  ... 

Second  rize  ditto     ......      ^      «.»  ... 

liuerior  quality       ...««....«.      ^  ... 

Ditto  ditto,  small  slxe      ^      ^      ^      ^  ^ 


9  0 
9  « 
115 
S    0 

i  g 


110 
1  10 
IM 
115 


810   0 


STAZEGAXFBT,  AOL 

Stout  Brussels  stair  caipet,  80  Inches  wide. 

Rlannod  to  landing        ...       ...  per  yard  0  4  0 

to  ditto,  M  Inches  wide        ...       „  0  8  0 

Ditto  ditto,  narrow  width         ...       „  0  8  4 

Fttxxitcsx  iob  KiTCHxir  Ain>  Omen; 
ErrcHJM  PUBMirmx  amd  ssBVAim'  okixbal  AxncsLx^ 


•M      H»      .M       at 


»» 


M 


Deal  table   ...      ^ 
Slni^  flap  ditto   ... 
Ditto  larse  side    ...       ... 

Double  flap  ditto  ........ 

Dltio  large  side    .......... 

Round  deal  ubles,  stout  tops,  each 
Mahogany  pillar  aiid  claw  ton  Uble  ^i 

WlndAor  chairs  each     ......  8b.  to 

Wtaidsor  arm  chairs,  each  from      ^      ^ 

Carried  fbrward      ...       ^ 


0  T 

oir 

0  18 

1  1 

1  s 
0  7 
0  16 
0  4 
0   5 


8 
0 
8 
8 
8 
0 
8 
0 
0 


NOwL 


£  s.d. 


15   8 


810   0 
110  0 

S   0   0 


18   0   0 


118 


14   0 


87  10    8 


Kal 


£  S.d. 


115   0 


lU)   0 


10   0 


110   0 


10   0   0 


0  17   0 


0  18   0 


17    8   0 


K0l8L 


£l.d. 


0  18  0 


0   8   0 


4   0   0 


0    7    8 


OU   0 


8   5    8 


No.  4 


£  8.0. 


.« 


OU   0 


0   4   O 


0  r  < 


0   8    0 


18    6 


SELECrrON  OF  FTJRNITURB. 
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■  rwaiKM  flBIS  or  TPC  nKW,  AKDOOPPSB  XnSKSZXA, 
WZXH  BB08HXS  AXD  TUKBTEKT. 

Brought  forward     «.      m.      ~.  •>.  ~. 

Kltdian  feniler  and  lire  Irons     ».       ...  ~.  .« 
Gopper  Bain-marie  pan,  complete 

Wroogbt-irMi  drlppuig-pan  and  stand  ...  ... 

BaiTtlPg     laillfl  M.  M.  M.  M.  M.  .M 

Wood  meat  screen,  Uned  wtth  tin,  and   com- 
plete with  hot  cJoaet      »....•»... 

Brass  hoCtle-jack.     ...       m.       m.       m.       m.       ... 

Dripping-pan  and  stand  ........      .«i      ... 

Baadng-ladle  .........       ...       ... 

Wood  moat>0creen  .....       .m       mi       ...       .. 

Coflfee-pot       .............. 

\/{HIO0"uUU        •M  ■••  •■«  •••  •■•  •••  ••• 

V/OISIICIVs  •••  •••  a*«  •••  ••«  ••■  ••• 

Candl»-boz,  Japanned      ........ 

teat-chopper  ...       ..       ..       ... 


ider-shorel  .. 

Coal  ditto        ..       .. 
Coai-eeoop      ..       .. 
Dustpan         .. 
flat-irons 

Italian-Irons  ..       ^ 

flat-iron  stands 
Floor-dredger         .. 
Sogar  ditto     ..       ^ 

Pepper-box    ..       

Mostard-pot    ..       .. 
6alt-ceUars     .. 
Fiying-pans    .. 
Copper  omeletto-pan 
Ditto  cntlet-pan      ..      . 
T\u  flsh-kettle 
Mackarel-saaoepan 
Tutwt-lKetUe .. 
Tlnftmnels     .. 
Fluted-bar  gridiron 
Double-hanging  ditto 

Iron  spoons     . 

Hetal  table-spoons  .. 

Teaspoons       ..       .. 
Knives  and  fixrks     ^ 
Table-steel      ..      ..      . 
Pairofcanren 
Pestle  and  mortar    .. 
Plate-basket  .. 

Bllrer  plate  ditto      .. 
Doable  knlA-traj    .. 
QtavT-strsinQn 
Bread-crater 
Wroa^t-lron  saooepana 
Ditto  stewpans        .. 
Ditto  stock-pot 
8000  dlffester  ..      . 

Oval  boulng-pot 
Banoepan  and  steamer,  tin 
Wronght-lron  tea-iLettre 
Block«Un  ditto 
C<q)per  pi«aervlng-pan 
Setsofakewen        .. 
Fish-sUoe 

Egg-flUce  and  ladle  .. 
T£d  candlesticks 
Block-tin  sancepans 
Teapot  (kitchen)     .. 
Toasting  Jbrk ..       ..      . 
Ibsm4nj»  ibr  kitdien  use  . 


•••  ••• 


•••  •••  ■•« 

»•«.  ••»  ••• 

•••  •••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


£  S.  d. 

[27  10  6 

8    0  0 

6    6  0 

lis  0 

0    S  0 

4  10  0 


0    14 


Cvricd  ibrward      m*      «m 


Ka  L      Nu  Sl 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 

8 

4 

1 

S 

4 

1 

2 

6 

1 

4 

1 

S 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

8  11 

5  6 
Oil  6 
0    8    6 

4    8 

0 

0 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

8 

8 

T 

4 

4 


0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0    1 

0  14 
2    8 

1  I 


2  10 
0 


n 


9 
9 

0 
0 

6 

0  r  0 
on  6 

0   5    0 

010  » 

020 
012 
1 

4 

6 

8 
0 
7 


1 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 


iB  8.  d. 

17    8    0 
110    0 


Oil 
0  9 
0  1 
2  18 


0  10 

1  9 


0  0    6 

0  12 

0  0    9 

0  2    9 


0    7    0 


9    0    9 

0    18 

0   0   9 

Oil 
0    8    & 


0  ft  8 
0  12  0 
940 
0   4    8 


a 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


•  6 

0  10 


I 

Ko.  &   I  So.  4. 


X  8.  d. 


6    5 

0  15 


0  6    0 

0  9    0 

0  12 
018   0 

0  16 

0  2    0 

0  0  10 

0  0  10 

0  16 


0  10 

1  9 


0    0    6 

0    0    9 
0    12 


0    4    0 


0  0    9 

9  12 

0  0    4 

0  0  10 

0  2   8 


0    8    8 
0    5    6 


0  0  6 

0  4  5 

0  2  8 

0  6  8 

0  4  6 

0  2  9 


0  0  4 

0  0  4 

0  2  0 

0  2  0 

0  0  6 

0  8  0 


JB  S.  d. 

6 

0 


1    9 
0  10 


0  6   6 

0  0    7 

... 

0  16 

0  OIU 

0  0  10 

0  16! 


9! 

Ol 

6 

9 

9 

6 

8 


0    0    6 

••• 
••■ 

0    12 

••• 
••« 

0    4    0 

s«* 
■•« 
••• 

0    12 

0    0    4 

0    0  10 
0    2    8 


5812    7  »   7.  8U   0   6^  17   9 


0  0  6 

0  4  5 

0  2  8 

0  7  8 

0  4  6 

.. 

0  2  9 


0  0  4J 

0  0  4 

0  2  0 

0  2  tf 

0  0  6 

0  2  6 
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Brougbt  ftrward 


OlaM  ooiroer  dtah«8       ^      ^ 

Trttte  dlah  and  stand     ^      ».  ».  «. 

Plckto  Jttn  ««      aM      •••      M«  ■••  ~>      < 

DccMncrs    MS       M«       •••       Ma  «M  •••       < 

Sugar  bulii          m.      «.      m.  ..  «.      . 

Biirtftiil  mn It  i>.  china        m.  m.  .«      . 

Ditto  ditto  In  SUflbrdalilre  irare  — 

Dlnner-ienrloe,  china   .«      m.  ».  m.      . 

IMtto  ditto.  Ironstone    m.      m.  ..  ... 

Ditto  ditto,  Staflbrdahlre  ware  .„  ... 

DcwCTt-attTJoa,  china  .^      »•  m.  m.      . 
Dittos  Btalftnrdamre  ware       .....»., 

Plaxb  axd  Featkd  Qoom  An>  Cmusr. 

Set  of  aDTer  plate,  complete,  Qneen'i  pattern  :— 
IS  Tabteapoona,  4001.,  at  7a  6d. 
19  Deawrt  ditto,  15  01.,  at  7a  6d. 
S4  Table  ftrka,  80ox.,  at  7a  dd. 
M  Deanrt  ditto.  Wos^  at  7a  0d. 
S  OfHry  spoons,  UosC,  at  7a  6d. 
1  Soup  ladle,  11  OS.,  at  7a  ed. .» 
4  Soaoe  ditto,  U  os^  at  8b.     .^ 
8  Salt-^Kxma,  gflt        ...      ... 

9*  Teaspoons,  M  oz.,  at  8b. 
1  Pair  snaar-tongs 

Tteanaooflbesenrloe         ». 

Sl^aiters   ».      .m      .^      m. 

Cmei-stand      .«       «.      .^ 

Butter-knUb     .^      .~      ... 


» 

80 
9 

4 

4 

4 

4 

11 

1 

00 

60 

15 

1 


0 

7 
0 
7 

10 
S 

10 
5 
4 
« 
0 
0 
0 

1 


NaL 


X  a  d. 


101 
5 
8 
8 


9 
0 
0 
0 


0  19 
10  10 

0  10 
10  10 


Silver  tableqK>on8,.dMert  ditto,  and  teaqK>otts  ... 
Vlalad  dish-covers         .*.      .m      .—      ...      m. 
esse  of  plated  dessert  ludves  and  fork!    ^ 
Xlectro-plated  spoona    m.       ...      m.      «.      «. 

Klertre-plated  (orka       m.       ......       m.       ». 

Ditto  aanoe  and  soap  ladles  and  sngsr-tongs     ... 
Plated  tea  and  ooflise-pots,  cream-Jog,  and  sngar- 


Dltto  diamber-candlesticks  «. 

Plated  cmet-ftwme        «.  ... 

Bntter  and  lish  knllb     ^  ^ 

Table  candlesticks  or  lamp  ^ 


madi^trajs     «....«.».». 
.  tnys,  Jiyanned     «.«.«.      m.      m. 

LoncK. 
PllUwrcseee         ^      ^      ^      ^      ^      ^ 

Toilet    CUVeiB  M.  M.  M.  .M  MS  .M 

TMrda  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
hUe^loCba  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
Bieakftst  doChs  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
Tngrdoths  »«.«.«.      .^      «. 

Dlimer  napkins  «.  »...«.«.«. 
Tltrtijfn  cloths     «•      M.      M.      M.      .M      ». 

flMMDald*S   ditto  M.  M.  M*  M.  CM 

HoranuiD'a  CLoaer  UnmuBb 
AMuclnff  bath     «.      M.      M.      .«      M      M. 

TCHet  pails     .M  M.  M.  w.  M*  •<•  .M 

Ditto  cans  ................. 


90 
6 


16  0 
4  0 
110 
4    4 

19  19 
4  4 
1  10 
6  6 
8  0 
1   0 


80    0   0 


19  19    0 


919  18    6 


0    0 
6    0 


5  0  0 

6  6  0 
8    8  0 

15  15  0 

8    8  0 


8  0  0 
0  19  0 
018    0 


59518   1 


No.  9. 


£   a  d. 
48    9    0 


1  10 
110 
0  10 
6  0 
0  6 
8    8 


8 

4 
4 
9 
8 


8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  18 
8  8 
810 


8  0 

9  0 
0  18 
9  10 
6  6 
9  9 
015 
9  9 
9  0 
010 


15    0    0 
8  "8    0 


95    0  0 

8  16  6 

5    5  0 

4  14  6 

4    0  0 


110    0 
0    5    6 


190    9    6 


Na8L 


£  a  d. 
18  19    1 


0 
8 


4 
0 
0 
0 
5 


8    0 
0  10 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0  15    0 

••• 

••• 

8    0    0 
10    0 


••• 
••• 


4  4  0 
4  4  0 
9  10    0 


810    0 
10    0 


0  10    0 

••• 

110    0 


1  10    0 
0   5    6 


69  19    7 


Na4L 


£ 
7 


ad. 
U   8 


6 

0 


1    0 
6   0 


110    0 


••• 


10   0 


9    0    0 
0    5    0 


10    0 

oioT  0 


1  10 
0    8 


0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 


10   0 


19   1   8 
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FUSNITUBE  AJSD  YXUaXIBBTSQ. 


Brought  fbrwarrt  m      m.      .m      •«« 

Improved  oommo'le  paO  .        ...      ...      ... 

Japanued  fbot  bath         ... 

Ditto  Bmaller         ...      ...  ~.      ...      ...      ..• 

DiKIHO-BOOX  FUBHITDBK. 
SIDSBOAXDB. 

H ahogan jT  endosod  sldebcard,  4  ft.  6  In. 
long,  carved  back,  fitted  with  cellaret, 
drawer,  and  Frencli-poUahed     4  10   0 

Ditto  ditto,  5  it  long  5   0   0 

Spanish  maliogany  enclosed  sideboard, 
4  ft  6  in.  long,  with  richly  carved  back 
and  moulded  panels,  fitted  with  cellaret, 
drawers,  and  trays,  French-polished  ...   6   0   0 

Ditto  ditto,  6  ft.  long  5  10   0 

Ditto  ditto.  S  ft  6  in.  lon^     6    6   0 

Spanish  mahogany  enclosed  sideboard, 
6  ft  long,  with  richly  carved  back, 
moulded  panels,  and  carved  tiroases, 
fitted  with  cellaret,  drawers,  and  trays   9  0   0 

Spanish  mahogany  enclosed  sideboard, 
6  It  6  in.  long,  with  raised  panel  doors, 
serpentine  flront,  and  richly  carved  back, 
fitted  with  cellaret,  plate  drawers,  and 
sliding  trays,  French-polished  ...  10  10  0 

Mahogany  pedestal  sidebourd.  6  ft  long, 
with  moulded  panels,  and  fitted  wlUi 
cellaret,  drawer,  French-polished       ...0   0   0 

Spanish  mahogany  ditto,  richly  carved 
DBCk  and  paneU,  with  serpontuie  fhmt, 
6  ft  long  ...       ...       12   0   0 

Ditto  ditto,  7  ft  long,  fitted  with  plate 
drawer,  Ac  ...      «..      .-      ...  18  0  0 


DDilVa-TABLBB. 

Mahogany  sliding  dlnlng-table,  with  one 

addltloiua  leaf,  8  ft  6  in.  wide 
Ditto,  with  two  additional  leaves,  4ft 

vViU"  •••     •••     •••     ■••     ••• 

Ditto  ditto         M.       ...       

Mah(wany  telescope  dining-table,    two 

additional  leaves 
Ditto  ditto,  fhae  wood 
Spanish  mabogany  telescope  dinlnu-table, 

4  ft  wide,  with  octagon  legs  and  block 


4   5    0 


5  10 

6  6 


edges,  two  additional  leaves 
>iito  dit 


8 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


Ditto  ditto,  4ft.  Sin.  wide 

Ditto  ditto,  4ft  6  in.  wide,  with  three 
additional  leaves  ».       ...       ...  10   0   0 

Spanish  mahogany  telescope  dining-tahleu 
Dlock  edges,  4  feet  wide,  two  additional 
leaves,  and  fitted  with  the  patent  screw 
movement  ...       ...       «.       ».  U   0  0 

Ditto  ditto,  4  ft.  8  in.  wide  ...       ...  14  0   0 

Ditto  ditto,  4ft.  Sin.  wide,  with  three 
additional  leaves  ...       ...       ...  17 10  0 

Ditto  ditto,  4ft  6in.  wide,  with  three 
additional  leaves  ^      ,.,       ...  18  0  0 

PDQIES  WAOGOm. 

S  ft  6  in.  mahogany  dinner  waggon,  with 
three  shelves,  on  castors,  and  Frencb- 
pdUshed  .»      ...       ...      «.       ...800 

Carried  ftrward         .....,«..- 


X   SL  d. 

585  18  1 
10  0 
110    0 


No.1. 


16    0   0 


18   0    0 


8    0    0 


667   8   1 


Ko.a. 


£  B.  a. 
190    9   6 

oio  0 


KaS. 


jE  s.  d. 

BU  7 

••■ 

0    4  6 


No.  4. 

X  iw  d. 
19    1   8 

•«« 

0   4    6 


••• 


5  10    0 


18    0    0 


10   0   0 


119  19   6 


4    5    0 


6    6    0 


74  18    1 


,aio» 
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FUKliri'UlilB  ABD  FUXHI8HIKO. 


4-4  Dntch  hemp,  at  li.  9d. 
Tnriceyrng     .«       ^      m. 
Extn  rich  rag         .~      «. 
BmallaUe       ^      ^      m. 


VBHDSIS  AHD  lIBS-IBOn. 

Berlin  black  ftnder,  with  Steel  nuraldliigf   .« 
IMtto  ditto,  smaller  size    ^       ^       ^      — 
Black  flender,  with  staodazda     ...      ...      — 

IMtto  ditto,  without  ditto  ...       ...      ...      ~. 

Bet  of  larae  very  highly  polished  steel,  and 
cnt-heods     ...       m.       m*       m.       ...       m. 

Smaller  size  ditto     .«.•....«.«. 

Ditto  smaU     ^      ^      ^       ^      ^       ^ 

Ditto    ditto  M M  M.  M*  M. 

For  Boiler  BUnds,  see  page  Itt. 

OOBXXCBS  AHD  CUJOMJMB. 

Handsome  Bpanlah  mahogany  or  oak  ooraloe 
or  pole,  complete,  with  cToth'  or  rich  damask 
cnrtalna,  and  deep  holllon  fringe,  ftt  per  win- 
dow       —      ...  aU  0  0 

Ditto  ditto  leas  bold,  and  withlnftrior  damask, 
at  per  window ~.      ...  X8   0   0 

Birch  pole  and  rings,  and  moroooo  cnztalns,  at 
per  window       ...      ...      ...      ...  £S  10  0 


LiBRAXT  OR  STDiyr. 
OOUGHfiS    AXD    8BTTBISL 


X  ad. 

S    «    0 


Mahogany  coach,  finished  in  damask 

Mahogany  couch,  on  brass  castors, 

finished  in  hair  seating  and  Frenoh- 

poUshed      ...       .M       ...       —m       .~ 

Ditto    ditto M.  M. 

Ditto  ditto,  staflMall  hair       ... 

Bold  mahogany  couch,  with  spring  or 
loose  cushion  and  bolster,  finuhed  in 
hair  seating,  and  French-poUshed ...    ff  10  0 

Best  Spanish  mahogany  ditto,  atuflTed 
In  best  manner,  and  ouvered  in  satin 
halr-doth  ...      n. 


S  8 
4  0 
4  10 


615    0 


BOOKCiaK& 


Mahogany  cheflbnler  bookcase,  with 

gla^  doors.  French-polished      ...    6  10   0 
Dftto  ditto  with  secretaire  drawer  ...    7  10  0 
Spanish  mahogany  ditto         ~.       ...   9   0  0 

Ditto  larger  size     ...      ...       ~.       ...  19  10   0 

Spsnish  mahogany  bookcsse,    with    • 
glazed  doora.  secretaire,  and  cap- 
board,  fitted  with  shelves     ...      ...  IS  0  0 

WSTTOrG-TABUEa 

Mahogany  writing-table,    with  two 
drawera,  and  top  covered  in  leather, 
8ft.  6in.  long       ...       ...       ...       ...8   5   0 

Ditto,  4  ft  long,  with  4  drawers       .»   4  10  0 
Ditto  5  ft  long       ...      ».      ...      .«   5 10  0 

PedesUl  writhig-table,  fitted  with 
drawers  and  book  capboard,  top 
covered  In  leather       ...      ...      ».   8  0  0 

Caxiled  ftrwazfi       m,      m.      ^      ^ 


Xa  L 


£  8.  d. 
18  1 

8*0  0 


iB  s.  d. 
888  15   8 

8   0   0 


8  10   0 


8    0   0 


94   0   0 


815    0 


80   0   0 


888    8    1 


Ka  1 


110   0 


0  18   0 


18   0    0 


410   0 


18   0   0 


4  10   0 


888   1   8 


Ka  Sk       No.  4 


X  B.  d. 
sr  8  1 

••■ 
•«■ 

••• 

10   0 


019,0 


0   5    8 


5    0    0 


•4   0    7 


4  a.  d. 

97    5    9 
010    8 


0    6   0 


0    9    0 


5    0 
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BctMiglit  fbrwsrd    m      m.      ».      ..• 
PedMtal  wrltlnv-tabte,  with  dnnren  £  t,  ± 
and  cnpboards  on  each  tide  «.      ^  10  10  0 
Ditto  ditto  larger    ^      «      »      ^  IS  U  0 

Carpet,  mrtalna,  tender,  and  flr»4rona  ^      ^ 


DBAWnra-BOOH  FUUHITUJM. 
KABOOAHT  BOTJLflL 


Plain  mahogany  io(h|  flnlahfid  In 
flgnred  canvas    .^      m.      •••      ,— 

XttOo  flnlsbed  In  hair  seating  ^ 

Spanish  mahoganj  soAl  with  carved 
acrolls  and  neat  badi,  on  strong 
castors,  covered  In  hair  seating     ... 

Ditto  ditto  stnlTed  all  hair,  loose  sqnab 
and  bolster,  finished  in  hair  sesting 

Ditto  ditto  with  carved  scroll  oon- 
tlnnation  back,  with  spring  seat, 
stnlfed  all  best  hair,  and  covered  in 
ntin-halr  cloth  ^      ^      ^      ^ 


B08BWOOD  A2I»  WAIXUT  OOUCBU. 

Plain   rosewood   coach.   In  llgnred 


9  IS 
8  10 


Ditto  ditto  BtaflM  all  hair 
Boeewood  or  walnut  cabriole  conch, 

with  spring  seat,  finished  in  canvas 
Ditto  dUto  richly  carved,  stuffed  all 

hair,  spring  seat,  and  finished  in 

beet  manner       .• 

Ditto  ditto  with  rosewood  or  walnnt 

mooldings  round  the  back    

Rosewood  or  walnnt  cabriole,  double 

ended   settee,    with   spring   seat, 

finished  in  canvas 

Ditto  ditto  larger  size     

Ditto  ditto  with  mouldings  round  the 

arms  and  back,  spring  seat,  and  all 

hair-stuffed        ...      ...      ... 

Ditto  ditto  richly  carved 
Iron-backed    couches    and    settees, 

covered  in  ooborg       ^    X8  Ss.  to 

B08BWOOD  Aim  WALKUT  KA8T  CBAZM. 

Boeewood  emtj  chair,  In  canvas 
INtto  ditto  all  bahr  stuflM       ... 

lady's  shell-back  easy  chair 

Ditto  ditto  with  arms     ... 
Bosewood  or  Sutherland  easy  chair, 

stuflied  all  hair  in  the  best  manner 

Ditto  ditto  richly  carved         

German  easy  chairs,  with  iron  backs, 

covered  in  ooburg  cloth 
Ditto  hair-stuffed  ditto  ...      »      .. 


6U 
•  15 


7   • 
7U 


815 
9    9 


4  10    0 

5  0    0 


8   0    0 


8    5    0 

4  10    0 

5  0  a 


18 

15 

15 

8 

10 

4 

16 
15 


8    8    0 


Bfndi  drawlttg-room  diair,  stained 
nsewood,  covered  either  In  moreen, 
dilntx,  or  damask  ...      each  0  18   8 

Bosewood  or  watamt  baDoon-baek 
dulca,  In  printed  canvas      ^  each  0  18  8 

Carried  forward    .^      ».      m.      m. 


ie  iL  d. 
^81 

12  18  0 
SS  0  0 


27a  L 


X  s.  d. 
286    1    8 


14    0    0 


Naa. 


18  18   0 


8   8   0 


758   1    1 


7    0   0 


7    0    0 


8    0   0 


8»    1    8 


KaS. 


04    0    7 


ira4. 

ie  B.  d. 

18    5    0 


tl5   0 


1  18   0 


4  18    0 


108    4    7 


5   0 


soo 


FUBNITUBE  AKD  TUKSIBWOX^ 


^Btonfflit  Ibrward   m.      ~.      ». 

Botewood  or  walnat  baUooii-lMck 
cbalra.  with  carved  splat  and 
shaped  seat.  In  printed  canvas    ^. 

Bosewood  or  walnut  shleld-tmck  chair 
with  shaped  seat,  cabriole  legs,  and 
all  hair-stuflfed    

Ditto  ditto    w.       .M       .M       •••      ... 

Sosewood  orwalnntcfasir,  with  carved 
shield-back  and  splat,  cabriole  legs, 
stttffled  all  best  hair,  and  finished  in 
the  best  manner  .,. 

Bosewood  or  walnat  bold  shield-back 
chair,  with  shaped  seat,  cabriole 
legs,  stoffed  all  nair,  and  finished 
in  tiie  best  manner      m.       .^      ... 

Bosewood  or  walnut  chair,  with 
richly-carved  banister  back  ... 

Bosewood  or  walnat  chair,  with 
staffed  panel  back       ...      ... 


£ 
1 


S 

6 


d. 
0 


No.  L 


718 


&  d. 
1  1 


18   0 


1  10 
lU 
1  U 


anmo  0TOOL& 

Bosewood,  walnut,  or  mahoganj,  on 
triangular  block,  French-polished ... 

Ditto  ditto     

Ditto  on  solid  drcuiar  bkx^  and  paw 

IvuK      ••■  •••  •••  •••  •••  •  ••■ 

Ditto  ditto ... 

Ditto  on  cabriole  legs 

Ditto  on  carved  ditto,  with  patent  iron 
screw  movement         ^ 


Olff 
1   1 


« 

10 

1ft 


LOO-TABLSS. 


Plain  mahoganj  solid-top  loo-tahle, 

8  ft.  6  in.  diameter,  with  moulded 

edge,  French-polished  

Ditto  ditto,  3  ft  9  in.  diameter 
Ditto  ditto,  4  ft.  diameter 
Mahogany  solid-top  loo-table,  with 

stout  mahogany  rim,  4  ft.  diameter 
Mahogany  veneered-top  loo-table,  on 

triangular  block  and  truss  feet,  4  ft. 

diameter,  French-polished  ^ 
Ditto  ditto  very  fine  wood 
Star-top  mahogany  loo-table,  4  ft. 

diameter 

Ditto  ditto  on  drcnlar  block,  veiy 

ncR  ^tooci  •••       ■••       •••       •••       ••« 

Ditto  ditto  on  carvod  cabriole  legs  ... 
Mahogany  oval  loo-tables,  on  cabriole 

legs,  solid  top     ...         fhom  70b.  to 
Bosewood  loo-table,  8  ft.  9  in.  dia., 

French  polished  ... 

Ditto  ditto,  4  ft.  diameter  ... 
Ditto  ditto  on  circutar  block  ... 
Bosewood  loo-table,  on  carved  cabriole 

legs,  4  ft.  diameter       ...      ... 

Walnut  ditto  ditto .' 

Bosewood    ditto    on    richly  carved 

cabriole  legs,  very  fine  wood...       .« 

Walnat  ditto  ditto  ... 

Bosewood  oval  loo-tables  on  cabriole 

Ipbs,  very  fine  wood,       ftom  80s.  to 
Walim  


8  16 
4    0 


6    0 
5  10 


(nut  ditto  ditto 


from  128a.  to 


4  0 
4  10 
0    0 

0  10 

8    0 

8  10 

8  0 

9  0 
10    0 


Carried  ibrward     ...      .. 


...    8   S    0 


1  18  0 

9  10  0 

8  18  0 

8    0  0 


...    4  10    0 


5  18    0 


Ka  8.    i    Na  8L 


£ 

1888 


d. 
8 


18    0    0 


£ 

108 


d. 
7 


Ka4. 


8.d. 

8    0 


8    8    0 


1  10    0 


778    8    1 


8    0   0 


1881  11    8 


I 


8  18    0 


100  19    7 


8    0 


SELECTION  OF  FUKBTITUBB. 


UOX 


Brought  forward      ..•      •••      ••« 

Bocewood  shaped  oral  loo-table,  on 
masBhre  canred  cabriole  legs,  vcrj  £ 
ii<^  wood   •••      •••      •••      •••      •••11 

Walnut  ditto  ditto  ....        ...      «.  is 


e.  d. 

0  0 
0  0 


9tL  mahogany  cbeffonlen,  with 
drawers,  French-pollahed     

8  ft.  8  In.  ditto  ditto         ...^  ^   •-.    ^  ... 

Ditto  with  carved  beck  and  bracKetfl.- 

8  ft.  9  taL  ditto  ditto  ...  ^,  ...  ^_  ••• 

8  ft.  6  In.  niahoffany  serpentine  front 
ditto,  with  bold  back.    ... 

8  ft.  91n.  ditto  ditto         

4tL  ditto  ditto         

8  ft.  6  taL  ditto,  with  secretaire  drawer, 
▼eiy  fine  wood    ... 

4fLmtto  ditto        ...      .~  ^  ...      -• 

4fL  mahogany  chefRonier  sideboard, 
with  ccUaret  drawer     

4  ft.  ditto,  with  carved  panel  doors, 
canred  back,  and  cellaret  drawer  -. 

8  ft.  6  in.  mahogany  chefTonler,  with 
▼dned-marble  top  and  plate-glass 
back  M.       ...      ..*      ***      "* 

4  ft.  ditto,  with  twist  columns,  carved 
brackets,  marble  top,  and  plate-glass 
back  M.       ...       ...       •••  ...^•"     .;•• 

4  ft.  ditto  serpentine  flront.  with  marble 
top,  and  plate-glass  back       ...      ~. 

8  ft.  rosewood  chefTonler,  with  fretwork 
back  and  shelf,  on  twisted  pUlars, 
French-poUshea • 

8  ft.  ditto,  with  carved  back  and  shelf 
on  carved  brackets,  ditto 

S(L  6  in.  ditto  ditto  

8  ft  6  in.  walnut  ditto  ditto 

8  ft  6  in.  rosewood  ditto,  with  plat»- 
slasa  bacdt  and  covered  silk  panels... 

8  'it  $  in.  rosewood  cheffonier,  with 
shelf  and  ftet-work  top,  plate-^ass 
back,  and  marble  slab  

4  ft  rosewood  cheffonier.  with  carved 
back  and  shelf  on  brackets   

4  ft  walnut  ditto  ditto    

4  ft  itMCWOod  or  walnut  ditto,  ser- 
pentine front,  carved  panel  doors, 
plate-idasa  back,  and  marble  top  ... 

4  ft.  6  in.  ditto  ditto,  serpentine  f^ont, 
carved  comer  trusses,  pbite-glass 
doors,  high  back,  and  marble  top ... 

4  ft  6  In.  rosewood  or  walnut  ditto, 
with  shaped  ends,  glass  panel  doors, 
liteh  back,  and  marble  slab  ... 

gftein.  ditto  ditto,  with  rich  carvingi 
nyimd  the  panels  •••      *.• 


8 


0 


15 
18 


8  0 

IS  0 

18  0 

8  0 

15  0 

5  0 

10  0 

10  0 

0  0 

10  0 

10  0 


..660 


10    0 
0    0 


8  10    0 


15  0 
0  0 
0    0 


7    0    0 


7    0    0 


0    0 
5    0 


9    0    0 


18    0    0 


10    0 
0   0 


4    0    0 


W01tX-TABLE& 

lAdies*  mahogany  work-tables,  with 
rilk  bag       .-       ...        Aom  50s.  to 

Ladles'  rosewood  or  walnut  ditto,  In 
great  variety      .»        trvm  50b.  to  4  10  0 


Carried  fbrward 


Na  L 


£ 
776 


s.  A, 
8   I 


£   Sb   d. 
881  U    6 


19    0    0 


18    0    0 


4  10    0 


810  IS    1 


No.  S:        No.  8. 


£    S.   d. 
106  19    7 


Na4. 


£     Sid. 
88    5    0 


9    8    0 


7    0    0« 


8    0   0 


84111    6 


109    1    7     88   5    0 


jt32                                  FURKITUBE  ASO)  rUBNlSHIKO. 

Ko.  L 

Na  8. 

Ka  8. 

Na  4. 

£    a.  d. 

£    a.  d. 

£    s.d. 

£    SL  d. 

810  18   1 

sail  6 

100   1    7 

98   6    0 

VAXCr  TABUBL                           X    8.  d. 

Mibogaiur  table,  with  twist  pUlan  .„   0  17  6 
Boaewood  ditto     ...      ~ ..110 

••• 
•  •• 

110 

... 

••• 
••• 

Mahogany  ditto,  with  Inlaid  chesB  top   I   1   0 
Pltto  with  shaped  tops 16   0 

••• 

••• 

... 

••• 

M* 

mm 

—m 

—m 

Bosewood  or  walnut  ditto,  with  mar- 

qoetiy  inlaid  top         ...      ..      ...   1 U  0 

S    4   0 

m»9 

— 

•— 

raOBOKB  TABIMb 

8  ft.    mahosany    pembroke    table, 
Franch-poliahed ...      ...      ...      ...   1   8   6 

S  ft.  6  in.  ditto  ditto         ...       ..       ...    1  18   6 

••• 

••• 

■  •• 

•  ■• 

••• 

••« 

•  •• 

1 

••• 

IHttodltto     .....        ......    8    S   0 

■•• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Ditto  ditto     8  18   0 

»*• 

•  »• 

... 

••• 

8  ft.  6  in.  mahoganr  pembroke  UUcl 
on  pillar  and  hiock,FTench-iX)lished  8  8   0 

••• 

■•• 

••• 

•  •• 

Ditto  ditto             ......            8  10   0 

*•• 

••« 

•  •• 

•  •• 

GAXD-TABLBfl. 

ICtfiosany  card-table,  on  tamed  legs^ 

French-poUahed  .. 1  10  0 

»•« 

••• 

•  •• 

*•• 

Ditto  ditto    1 10   0 

»«• 

>•• 

... 

•  •■ 

Mahogany  card-table,  on  pillar  and 

block,  French-polished         ..      ...    8 10  0 
Ditto  ditto,  top  lined  with  doth       ...   8  16   0 

••• 

••« 

•  •• 

•■• 

»•• 

■«• 

•  •« 

••• 

Sosewood  card-table,  on  pillar  and 

block,  Freuch-nollsbed         ..       ..880 
Ditto  ditto,  top  lined  with  doth       .870 

*•• 

6   6   0 

•  •• 

Ditto  ditto    ...      ..      ..      ..      ...    4  4  0 

•  •m 

••• 

■  •• 

•  •• 

Ditto,  on  cabriole  legs,  with  moulding 

roond  top  edge   ..      ..      ..      ..860 

10  10    • 

•«• 

... 

•  •• 

CAirrBBBintT& 

Boeewood  or  mahogany  plain  can- 

terbuiy.  with  drawer  ..       ..      ..    1  10  0 

Carved  ditto  ditto ..       ..      ..      ..880 

••• 

••• 

■  •• 

•«• 

■  •* 

9    8    0 

... 

•  •• 

Ditto  larger  ..      ..      ..      ..      ..   8 10  0 

•  »• 

••« 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Ditto  on  cabriole  feet     ..      ..      ..860 

8    6    0 

••• 

•  •• 

•  «• 

6   6    0 

••• 

••• 

••• 

FJjiln  ditto      •      .M      ..•      .M 

••• 

9    9    0 

•  •« 

••• 

OOBXICI  AHD  CCBTAIB8. 

Kich  carved  and  gilt  cornices  to  windows, 
with  handsome  sfik  damask  cartain8,bulUoa 

Mnge,  and  silk  droppers,  complete,  with 

patent  noiseless  poles,  at  £16  per  window 
Ditto  ditto,  smaller  size,  and  worsted  damask. 

4S    0    0 

.. 

•M 

mmm 

at  £8  per  window  ..       ..       ...       .. 

••• 

16   6   0 

«•• 

«•• 

Birch  stataiod  poles  and  rods,  damadc  or  chlnu 

curtains,  at  60s.  per  window  .        ..      .. 

— 

••• 

6   0   0 

••• 

cutrsn  AXD  suoa. 

Extra  rich  TdTet-pUe  carpet,  planned  to  room, 
containing,  say  80  yards  at  8s.  lid.  per  yard. 

98  0   0 

M. 

.» 

••« 

Axmlnster  rug  to  match    ..       ..      ..      .. 

8   8   0 

.M 

.M 

«•• 

Superior  8-thraad  Bntssets  carpet,  ditto  ditto. 

at4s.,0Qntatnlng4Syanlf        ..      .. 

— 

19    0    0 

... 

•M 

Carried  forward       •••      •.•      •••      ... 

joos  1  1 

nw  9  6 

114    1    7 

98    5    0 

BELBOnOH  OF  FUKNITUEK 


SOS 


BronftM  ftnrwwA      •>•      ••• 
Bni^  to  Twt*^h         .»         »...•. 
4-4  extra  rap.  KUderminBter  cwpet,  p 

to  ro<m         M.      (M      iM      •M      •••      ••* 
Small  wonted  rug    ^      .«..«.      *.. 

WSSaiKBB  m>  nBE-XBOlOL 

Headsome  steel  ftnden  and  flre-iioxis         ^ 
Ditto  ditto,  smaller,  sod  bronxed 
Ditto  ditto,  very  plain 

Handionie  carved  and  gilt  chimney  glass  ... 

Ditto  smaller  size      ^      ~.      —      —  -^ 

Ditto  small       ...      w      .••      .••      *••  ••• 

Pier  tables  and  passes      ^      ^      ^  ^. 

Foo4-stools      ......      M.      M.      ~.  .M 

Ornaments  fbr  mantel-pleoe,  cbeObnler,  Aa 
Plano-finte,  S5  to  IW  guineas,  not  included. 
For  BoUar  Blinds,  see  page  m 

BSDOTBADS,  BCDDnrOt  AKD  BBD  FUJUUTUJU. 

iJnrom  Heal*  Son's  OMUOogmfor  1856,  foisMe* 
th€  Numben  r0r.) 

TiM  IbOowlng  pages  contain  esttnuites  Ibr  • 
bedstead,  ftamiture,  and  bedding  of  each  of  the 
dHltarent  varieties  most  in  demand,  fh>m  the 
cheapest  servants*  Iron  stump  to  the  liandaome 
mahogany  half-tester  and  ftmr^^HMt  bedsteads. 
It  Is  also  intended  to  show  what  description 
of  bedding  is  oonaldaed  suitable  to  be  need 
together:— 

Ka  117^— A  Xlt  Servants*  Iron  Stump  Bedstead, 
with  Feather  Bed,  Ac,  complete. 

8ft.  Iron  stump  bedstead,  screw  Joints, 
fkame  In  one  piece .../O  1ft  0 

S  ft.  bordered  flock  mattress    0  9  0 

S  ft.  oooltiy  Ibather  bed,  bolster,  and 
piiio^r        •••      •••      ■••      *■«      •** 

1  pair  »-4  blankets 


Ka  X 


X    s.  d. 
MB   1   1 


1  T^Uanket,  at  per  pair  M.  lOd. 
1  ^-A  Une  counterpane    ••«      ... 


I  U  6 
OU   6 
.  0  211 
.089 

£8  14    8 


Ka  fll&-^  4  ft.  61n.  Bervantslron  Stump  Bed- 
stead, with  Mattreia,  fta,  oompleta 

4ft.  Oln.  iron  stnmp  bedstead,  painted 
green,  dove-taU  jointa,  on  castors ...  H 

A  canvas  bottom  to  lay  on  the  lathSL..  0 

4  ft.  6  in.  best  flock  mattress    ... 

4ft.  <in.  poultry  feather  bed,  bolster, 
and  pillow  ...      ...      *.•      ... 

1  pair  M  stoat  blankets 

1 1-4  stout  blanket,  at  per  pair  8s.  Od.... 

1 10-4  bine  oonnterjpane 


.M  0 


8 
a 

18 

18 
19 

4 
4 


£8    8    0 


9    0    0 


89    0    0 


U    0    0 
8   8    0 

8ft   0   0 


Oaxrled  Avrwai'd      ■••     •..     ••■ 


8  14    8> 


6    8   0 


996    6   9 


KO.S. 


£    s.  d. 

8    6 

1  10    0 


••• 

••• 


4  10    0 

•  •• 

•  •• 

13    0    0 

••• 

•  •• 

8    8    0 
ft   0   0 


•  •• 

•  •• 


6    8   0 


419  18    6 


Na& 


£  s.  d. 

U4  1  r 


8  10    0 
018    0 


910    0 


see 

•  •• 


8    0    0 

110 
110   0 


•  •e 


•  •• 
••• 


8  14   8 


••• 

••• 

•  •• 

«•• 

■•• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

»•• 

•  M 

•  •• 

... 

•  .a 

•  •• 

... 

•  •• 

**• 

•  ■• 

189    ft   8 


Ka  4 


£  s.  d. 
88   5    0 


••• 

••• 

••• 
•  •« 


8  14   8 


8119   8 


d04 


FUIENTrURE  AKD  FUBinSHINO. 


Broagbt  fonrani     

Na  890i— A  8ft.  Iron  Frencb  Bedstead.  Ja|tan- 
ned,  with  Feather  Bed,  Ac^  complete 

8  ft.  Iron  French  bedetead.  Japanned 

cane         £i  8  0 

A  canvaa  bottom  to  lay  on  the  laths  0   8  0 

8ft.  best  flock  nuttreaa,  extra  thick...  0  14  6 

8  ft.  gray  sooae  bed,  boletcTf  and  pillow  2   0  0 

1  pair  9-4  bUuikeU          0  13  6 

1 8-4  stout  blanket,  at  per  pahr  8a.  6d.  0   4  8 

1 10-4  white  counteri>ane        0  5  6 


£0    8    0 


SSfti— 8  ft.  Servants'  Half-tester  Iron  Bedstead, 
with  Fumliure,  Mattress,  Jtc,  complete. 

8  ft.  half-tester  Iron  bedstead,  painted 
tureen        ...      •..      .»,      ...      ...  ju   7   0 

A  cbtntx  ftimitnre,  lined  throaghout, 
with  base  valancea,  and  canvas 
bottom,  complete— chintjc  at  Ad.  per 
yard,  llnins  at  4d.  per  yurd 

8  ft.  beat  flock  mattress,  extra  thick... 

8  ft.  oolonred  wool  mattress,  extra 

UUvK  •••  ••«  •«•  »««  a«a 

8ft.  ftuneign  gray  goose  bolster  and 

P»Wv»»  •••  ■••  ••■  «»a  «•• 

1  pair  8-4  Stout  blankets 

1 8-4  stout  bUnket,  at  per  pair  8b.  6d 

1 10-4  white  oonnterpane        


1   8 
0  14 


10   0 


0  14 
018 
0  4 
0    6 


X«    7    8 


If  a  S87.~8  ft.  Half-tester  Iron  Bedstead,  with 
Furniture,  Feather  Bed,  Ac,  complete. 

8  ft.  half-tester  iron  bedstead,  with 
fiMi-ralL  JiHMmned  blue  or  maple  ...  jES  S  0 

A  chints  Aimiture,  lined  throngtiout, 
bound  with  silk  binding,  a  mnged 
valance,  canvas  bottom  and  base 
valances,  two  breadths  in  each 
curtain--«hlntz  at  7d.  per  yard,  and 
lininff  at  5|d.      8  14  0 

A  Aumiture  of  damask  at  is.  per  yard 
fbr  the  same  price. 

8  ft.  coloured  wool  mattress,  extra 
thick         10  0 

8  ft.  foreign  gray  goose  bed,  bolster, 
andpUlow S  18   0 

1  pair  9-4  super  blankets         0  17   0 

1 8-4  super,  blanket,  at  IjOiw  per  pah: ...  0  <  0 

1 10-4  white  counterpane        ...      ...0  9  0 


XIO   8   0 


Ka  9881— A  4  ft.  8  In.  Half-tester  Iron  Bedstead, 
with  Furniture  and  Mattress  oomploteu 

4  ft.  6  in.  half-tester  lr»n  bedstead, 
japanned  blue  or  maple,  brass  vases  £S  11   0 

A  chintz  ftimiture.  ilnea  throughout 
and  bound  with  silk  binding,  shaped 

CtiTled  forward 


No.  L 


X     8.  d. 
99S   6   9 


988    6   9 


So.  a. 


je   B.  d. 

419U    8 


419-12    8   1S9    5    8 


Ka& 


£    a.  d. 
U9   ft   8 


•  •• 

•  •• 


No. 


Tl 


£    s. 
8118 


8 


1 


e«a 


•  •• 


81  19   8 
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Brought  fl>rwsrd    »..      ...      •••      ... 

Broofl^t  ftrwmrd  XS  11   0 
pelmet  Talanoe,  irlth  fine  ttinge 
«ud  taaeels,  base  Talnncee  and  c«n- 
TM   bottom,   two   braadtha   each 
curtain  —  chintz  at  8d.  per  yard, 
lIn{n{ratA^.'per  vard.:.      ...      ...   4  0  0 

4  ft.  6  m.  beat  nock  mattreaa,  extra 

tbfck         ...      ...      '••«  110 

4  ft.  6  In.  coloured  wool  roattreaa  ...  1  4  0 
4  ft.  6  In.  second  horse  hair  mattreaa  S  14  0 
4  ft.  tf  In.  Foreign  gray  goose  b<^ter 

andtwopiUowa 14   6 

1  pafr  11-4  blanheta         16   0 

19-1  blanket,  at  18a.  6d.  per  pair  ...  0  6  9 
1 1*-4  toilet  quilt 0  15   0 


Xlft   g   8 


Ka  S27.-<A  6  ft.  Superior  Canoprlron  Bedstead, 
with  Furniture,  Feather  Bed,  Ac,  oompleteL 

5  ft.  canopy  French  bedstead  of  Iron 
tubing,  japanned  maple,  brass  vases 

and  castors         X4  10  0 

A  chintz  ftuniture,  lined  throughout 
and  bound  wKh  sOk  binding;  fringe 
and  worsted  rope  round  the  top.  baae 
Talanoea,  and  canvas  bottom— cnlnti 
at  8d.  per  yard,  and  lining  at  Aid.  per 
yam         ...      ...      ...      ...      ...  s  o  o 

A  Itamiture  of  damaak  at  Is.  id.  per 

yard  Ibr  the  same  price, 
g  ft.  best  flock  mattress,  extra  thick...   14   0 

g  ft.  second  hair  mattreaa        8   8   0 

8  ft  beat  gray  gooae  bod,  bolster,  and 

two  gray  down  pillows        7   7   0 

1  pair  5-4  blanketa        1  14  0 

110-4  blanket,  at  per  pair  18b. 0  9  0 

118-*  toilet  qnflt 0  18  o 


X94  10  0 


Ko.  SSBL-^  ft.  Half-tester  Tron  Bedstead,  with 
IMmity  Furniture  and  French  Bedding  com- 
pleffdL 

8  ft  half-teater  bedstead  of  iron  tnbtns; 
Japanned  maple,  brass  vsses  and 
castois      ...       •••       ...       ...       ...^64 10   0 

A  dimity  ftimltare,  with  fringed 
valance,  and  worsted  rope  along  the 
top  of  tester,  5  breadths  m  each  cux^ 

tain— dlmi^  at  9d.  per  yard 9  16  0 

8ft  beat  flock  mattreaa,  extm thick...   140 

8  ft  ookrared  wool  mattress     18  0 

8ft  best  French  mattreaa       460 

8ft.  best  gray  goose  bolster  and  two 

gn^y  down  pfflowa  1 19  6 

1  pair  19-4  super,  blankets       1  14   0 

1 10-4  super,  blanket,  at  per  pair  18b....  0  9  0 
2U4tofietqnm 0 18  0 


itl9  4  6 


Cuilad  Ibrward 


No.1. 


£    a.  d. 
995    8   9 


••• 


•a* 

••• 


Nal 


X    a.  d. 
41919    6 


•  •• 

•  •• 
•8e 


80    4    8 


Ko.  & 


je   8.  d. 

199   8   8 


•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 


80    4    6 


a*e 
••• 


Na4. 


81 


S.  d. 
19    8 


•  •• 


•  •• 


15    9   8 


••• 
••• 


19   4    6 


1914  U  8 


19   4    6 


489   1    6 


19   4    6 


17814   8 


••• 

••• 
••• 


*•• 

••• 

••a 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

•«• 

47    111 


S06 


jrUJtNiTURE  AND  FUBNI8BINO. 


Bronglitlbrward 


>••      ••• 


Ko.  S78.— A  8  ft.  6  in.  Superior  French  Iron  Bed- 
Btead,  with  Best  Spring  Bedding  complete. 

g  ft.  6  In.  niperior  Fxench  bedstead, 
of  iron  tubing,  japanned  maple, 
braas  vases  ana  castors       £*  0 

8ft.  6  in.  best  German  springmattress  4  18 

8  ft.  6  in.  thin  best  wool  mattress     ... 

S  ft.  6  In.  best  white  goose  bolster  and 
r-8  white  down  pillow         

1  pair  10-4  Witney  blankets     

1  8-4  Witney  blanket,  at  18s.  6d.  per 
pair  ...      •••      •.•      •>•      •••      ••• 

1 11-4  royal  quilt 


S   7 


14 
10 


0  6 

0  17 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

9 
6 


£15  18    8 


The  abOTe  set  of  bedding  makes  the  softest 
and  most  luxnrimis  bed  that  can  be  had. 

Ko.  940L~  A  5  ft.  Superior  Tour-post  Iron  Bed- 
stead, with  Fnmlum  and  Best  French  Bed- 
ding complete. 

g  ft.  superior  (bur-post  bedstead  of  U 
in.  tubing.  Japanned  maple,  brass 
vases  and  castors        xe  10  0 

A  chlnta  ftimitare,  lined  throughout 
and  bound  with  silk  binding,  plaited 
valance  and  rope  at  the  top  ortester, 
base  valances,  and  canvas  bottom. 
S  head  curtains  S  breadths,  and  4 
curtains  of  S  breadths  each— chlntx 
at  lOd.  per  ^urd,  and  Unlng  at  Sid. 
per  yard    ...      ...      ...      •••      ••• 

A  fhmituro  of  damask  at  is.  4d.  per 
yard  for  the  same  price. 

5  ft.  best  flock  mattreaa,  extra  thick 

8  ft.  best  hair  mattress 

8  ft.  best  French  mattress,  extra  thick 

8  ft.  best  white  jB:oose  bolster  and  S 
white  down  pHiows     

1  pair  lS-4  super,  blankets       

1 10-4  super,  blanket,  at  per  pair  SSs.... 

1  lS-4  royal  quilt 


7  15  0 


1 

4 
5 

9 
1 
0 
1 


4 
8 

9 

17 

18 

U 

5 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


£81    8    0 


Ha  «U-A  5  ft.  Half-Tester  Wood  Bedstead, 
Japanned,  with  Furniture  and  Feather  Bed, 
Ac.,  complete. 

8  ft.  half-tester  bedstead,  Japanned 
maple,  with  rods  and  rings  complete  jB9  18  0 

Chlnts  ftamiture.  lined  throughout 
and  bound  with  silk  binding,  base 
valances,  but  no  valance  to  tester, 
two  breadths  in  each  curtain  — 
chbiti  at  7d.  per  yard,  and  lining 
at  5id.  per  yard ^.  1 18  0 

A  ftimiture  of  damask  at  la.  per  yard 
for  the  same  price. 

6  ft.  palliasse         0  14  0 

g  It  coloured  wool  mattreu ' 18  0 


Carried  forward  8  18  0 


Carried  forward 


KO.L 

"Sci. 

JB    a.  d. 

X    S.  d. 

101411  8 

489.  X    8 

••• 

•  •• 

••« 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

••« 

■  •• 

•«• 

•  t« 

••■ 

•«• 

•  •« 

•«• 

■•« 

••• 

•»• 

#•• 

••• 

*•• 

•  «• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

■•• 

•  ■• 

•  •■ 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

•  •« 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •■ 

••• 

M« 

••» 

•  •# 

•  •■ 

see 

*•• 

••• 

■  •• 

•  •• 

101411  8 

489    1    8 

Ka  & 


X   s.  d. 
117814  8 


••• 

••■ 

•  •• 

•  •• 


178  14   8 


••• 


47    111 


SELECTION  OF  FURNITURE. 

«07 

iro.L 

Ka2. 

Ka& 

If  a  4 

£   S.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

£    &  d. 

£  flu  d. 

1014  11  8 

489   1    8 

178  14    8 

47    111 

, 

Ift.  fbrdsii  gray  goose  Md,  bolster, 
and  two  pluowB 0  19  0 

•a* 

•  •• 

•«« 

•  •« 

1  pair  19-4  Boper.  blankets       1  H  0 

1 10-4  blanket,  at  188.  per  pair 0  9  0 

••• 

••• 

•  ■■ 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

a*a 

llS-4  toilet  qnm 0  18  0 

•  •• 
ass 

•  •• 

18  18    0 

•  aa 
••s 

aa« 

18  18   0 

XU18  0 

Ka  lOO.^  ff  ft.  Mahogany  Half-tester  Bed- 

stead, with  Fiunltbre  and  Frendi  Bedding 

S  ft.  mahoganr  hslf-tester  bedstead, 
French-poUshed,    rods    and   rings 

ooai]klete •      • £5  15   0 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••« 

•  a« 

Chintz  ftimttnre.   lined  throoghont 
and  boond  with  sUk  binding,  Aill 

platted  valance  flrlnged,  two  breadths 
m  each  cnrtain— 4»lntz  at  8d.  per 

yard,  and  lining  at  6M.  per  yard   ...   8   0   0 
A  ftimttnre  of  damask  at  is.  Sd.  per 

•  •• 

aas 

•as 

••• 

▼avd  fbr  the  same  price. 

i  ft.  q>ring  mattress       8  10   0 

C  ft.  best  French  mattress       4   8   0 

1 

1 

•  •• 

•  as 

aaa 

•  aa 

••• 

•  as 

•  aa 

•  •• 

8ft.  best  gray  bolster  and  two  gray 
down  pillows      1  19   8 

as* 

«s« 

•• 

••• 

1  pair  12-4  super,  blankets       1 14  0 

1 10-4  blanket,  at  lae.  per  pair 0   9   0 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

aaa 

•  •• 

•  as 

•  •• 

•  •m 

•  •• 

113-4  toilet  qolU 0  18   0 

•  •• 

43    8    0 

•ss 

aas 

•  ■• 

••• 

iesiii  8 

ITa  108L— A  6  ft.  Mahogany  Half-tester  Bed- 

stesd,  wHh  Fnmlttirs  and  best  French  Bed- 

ding complete. 

8  ft.    Spanish   mahogany  half>tester 
bedsteadTpanelled  foot-board  with 

eanred  stamps,  deep  cornice  with 

pleta          £10   0  0 

•«« 

••• 

fs« 

•  •• 

Fninitnre  of  best  yam  dye  or  woollen 
damask,  with  deep  worsted  ihnge 

at2a.peryurd,  2 breadths  each  cur- 

tain           •«.      •..       •..      .*•       .••   8   0   0 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

lining  at  8d.  per  yard  fbr  the  same 

8  ft  beat  spring  mattress         8  10  0 

8  ft.  best  French  mattress       4  8  0 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

*•• 

••• 

8ft.  best  white  goose  bolster  and  two 
white  down  pillows     S  17  0 

•  »• 

•  *■ 

••a 

1  pair  12-4  super.  Witney  blankets   ...   2   7   0 
iUm  super.  Witney  bunkst,  at  per 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

pair2Ss.     0 11   0 

1 U-4  royal  quilt ».      ...18  0 

•  •• 

•  •a 

••• 

82  18   0 

••• 

••• 

••• 

48S18  0 

lOOOlO  8 

484  17   8 

17814   8 

68  17  11 

SOS 


FURNITUBE  AXD  FUBKISHIKO. 


Brought  (brward     ,      .,, 

Ko.  110.— A  8  ft.  Mahogany  Fonr-po«t  B«d- 
■tead.  with  Furniture  and  Feather  Bed,  Ac, 
oomplete. 

5  ft.  Spanish  mahogany  fbnr-poat  hed- 
Btead,  with  0  in.  foot  pillara,  com- 
plete   X6  10   0 

Cniiitz  ftimiture,  lined  and  bound  with 
«ilk  biniling,  AiU  plaited  valance 
fiinffod,  six  curtains  of  2  breadths 
each— ctUiitz  at  8d.  per  yard,  and 
lining  at  8id.  per  yard  6   0   0 

A  fUmlture  of  damask  at  Is.  2d.  per 


yard  for  the  same  price, 
ft.  best  palliasse 


..    0  18 

.    8    8 
1 

0 
0 

LI 

..7    7 
.    1  15 
.    0    9 
.    0  18 

0 
0 
0 
0 

£27    0 

0 

5  ft.  second  hair  mattress 
5  ft.  best  gray  goose  bed,  bolster,  and 
two  gray  down  pillows 

1  pair  12-4  super,  blankets       

1 10-4  super,  blanket,  at  18s.  per  pair... 
1 18-4  toflfit  quilt 


Na  88L— A  4  ft.  Mahosany  French  Bedstead, 
with  Canopy,  Fumftnie,  and  best  French 
Bedding  complete. 

4  ft.  Spanish  mahogany  Froich  bed- 
stead, with  drcular  canopy  fixed  to 
ceiling       £7   1   0 

Chintz  fhmitare,  bound  with  silk 
binding,  deep  ftlnge  to  canopy, 
curtains  to  hang  all  round  the  bed- 
chhits  at  lOd.  per  yard,  and  lining 
at  5id.  per  yard 4  15   0 

A  fhmlture  of  damask  at  Is.  4d.  per 
yard  for  the  same  price. 

4  ft  best  spring  mattress         .» 

4  ft;.  I>e8t  French  mattress       

4  ft.  best  white  goose  bolster  and 
white  down  pillow      

1  pair  10-4  supor.  Witney  blankets   ... 

1  9-4  super.  Witney  blanket     

110-4  toilet  quilt 


4  10 

a 

8    6 

0 

1  17 

0 

1  10 

0 

0    8 

6 

0  14 

a 

£24    1    0 


JAPiUfBXD-DBAWSBa 


8  tt.  wide,  with  four  drawers,  any 
colour       £1   8  6 

8  ft.  «  in.  wide,  with  three  long  and 
two  short  drawers      


1  U  « 


VAHOOAinr  DSAWSR& 

Mahogany  chest,  8  ft.  wide  and  8  ft. 

hlgli,  French  polished 

Dkto  8  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  8  ft.  6  in.  high 
Ditto  8  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  8  ft.  6  in.  high, 

with  drcular  flponts     

Ditto  8  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  high,  with 

deep  bottom  drawer 

Ditto  Spanish  mahogany  fhmts,  8  ft. 

6  in.  wide,  and  8  ft.  e  in.  hJ|^ 

Canted  fbrward       


9    f 

9    5 

S  5 
2  15 
8    6 


NaL 

Ka  2. 

£    &  d. 

£  a.  d. 

109010  8 

484  17    6 

•  •• 

•  •M 

•  •« 

•  •.a 

•  •• 

•  •• 

a«» 

*«» 

•  •• 

•  »• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

■  •• 

•  •■ 

&•■ 

•  •• 

27    0   0 

•  A* 

aa* 

%m» 

•  •a 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •« 

•  ■« 

•  •■ 

•  ■• 

•  ••. 

••• 

••• 

•  ■• 

•  •& 

•«• 

•  •« 

S4    1    « 

••• 

•■• 

18    6 

3    8    0 

••• 

•  •• 

4  10    0 

4  10   0 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

••■ 

•  •• 

1149  4  9 

480  11    0 

No.  & 


178 


a.  d. 
14  8 


£  a.  d. 
68  17U 


•  *  ■ 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


18    6 


1    S    6 
S    8    0 


4  10   0 


184    7    9 


«7   4   5 


SELECTION  OF  FTTENITUIUI 


90l 


Jlabogany  chest,  with  roond  eoroen 
and  ^intb,  with  deep  drmwer  to  the 

J>ttto  very  rich  ftpaolsh  Ihmta,  with 
extm  deep  dnwen,  round  oornen, 
ITreach-polished,  oiid  tumbler  loclu 

y^ench  ditto,  with  additional  ogee  top 
drawer,  reiy  aaperior • 

jraraiDBD  wan-aTAirDa  ajtd  TOELsm 

TABLia,  AKX  GOLOOB. 

Waeb-atand,  1  ft.  8  In.  wide,  with  one 

Qaw^vvr       •••       •••       ■••       •««       ••« 

Ditto  with  tnmed  legs 

JMtto  ditto,  S  ft.  wide     

Ditto  ditto,  a  ft.  8  taL     ...      «. 

Ditto  ditto,  J  ft.  6  in.      

Ditto  ditto,  S  ft.  •  In.,  with  bottom 

ahaif  and  two  drawera         

Ditto  ditto,  8  tL,  Ttry  stoat     

Ditto  ditto,  8  ft.  8  la,  with  holes  Ibr 

twolMSins         ...      ... 

Ditto  ditto,  4  ft     

Dressing  table,  8  ft.  8  In.  wide,  with 

ODv  ttiei^T  cr  •«■       •••       ««•       •«• 

Dittos  ft.  9  In.,  with  tamed  legs 

Ditto  8  ft.,  with  turned  legs     

Ditto  8  ft.  8  in.,  with  two  drawers    ... 

HAaoGAKT  Wik8B*«rA]n>e  Aim  tablisl 

Mahogany  ftame  wash-stand,  with 

two  dmwers  and  marble  top,  2  ft. 

9  In*  Wifle  .•«      ..«      •••      ...      ■». 

Ditto  8  ft.  wide      

Ditto  8  ft.  8  hi.  wide,  with  holes  for 

two  basins  ... 

Ditto  4  ft.  wide  ditto      

Ditto  ditto,  with  nrand  or  octagon 

pedestal  ends  and  ogee  fhint  rails 
Ditto  serpentine  -  --- 


X  s.  d. 
8   8    0 


8   0   0 
8   8    0 


0    4  0 

0   8  8 

0    8  0 

0    0  0 

010  0 

018  8 
0  18-8 

10  0 

14  0 

0    4  0 

0    7  8 

0    0  0 

018  8 


10 
8 


8  18 
818 


8    8    0 


ftont,  with  marble 

sliape  b«ck         8  15   0 

Ditto  8  ft.  8  in.,  on  oolnmn  standards     4  10   0 
Ditto  4  ft.  wide,  with  doable  or  single 
carved  icroll  legs,  and'  serpenune 
iktmta  and  ends,  having  two  ba«ln 
Doles         ...      ...      ...      ...      ...  8  Jo  0 

Ditto,  single,  to  fit  a  comer,  with 
carved  scroll  Inacket,  and  shaped 

marble  top         8  10  0 

Sqaare   enclosed   mahogany   wash- 
stand,     with     fittings     complete, 

ftom  ^       ...       /3  10  to  4  18   0 

Roond  pedestal  ditto      8  0  0 

Dressing  tables  being  made  to  correspond  with 
alt  the  aliove  pattcoms,  at  equally  low  prloesi 
Tb»amoants  are  doubled  to  allow  for  them. 

moBBScro  axu  chkval  aLaaBOL 

In  Mrdi,  mahogsnv,  and  maple-wood  flumes, 
oc  every  conceivable  design,  with  and  without 
marble  trays,  in  sixes  from  the  smallest  to 
the  largest,  the  prices  ranging  flrom  fiSb  to  70s. 


So.h 


£   M.6, 

U48  4.8 

810    0 

••• 
10  10  0 


0   4   0 
0   8    8 


0    4    0 
0   7    8 


•  •• 


8   0  0 

4    4  0 

8  18  0 

7  10  0 

8  10  0 
7  10  0 


••• 


85    0   0 


Ottftod  forward 


••• 


129618  8 


Ka8L 


X     S.  d. 

4B041    0 

810   0 
••• 


0    4   0 


•  •• 


0    4   9 


•*• 

... 


8    0    0 
8    8    0 


6  10    0 


8   0   0 


588    8    8 


jra& 


18«   7   9 


0   4   9 


•e« 

••• 

••• 


018   8 


9 
9 


0    0 
8    0 


•  *• 
••e 
see 

•  e* 


4   0   0 


198  18    0     78    7    8 


Ka4. 


X  S.  d.j 

87   4   81 
I 


0  4  9 


9 
9 


0   0 
8   0 


•  •• 

•  •• 
aaa 


1  10   0 


tio 


PURirrnjBB  axd  itnunaHora 


TOILET  tOBYKMB. 

rc 
•••     ••■ 


£  U.± 


A  oomnlete  set  oTwbtte  ware , 
Ditto  bine  aad'^taite      ...      .„ 
fitone  china  ditto,  TOT  stout  ... 
J>ttto  ditto  large  stu  baa|n 

pltt6hiaitle  pattern     

Fore  white  ditto,  with  o^  coluored 

^    J^mi    •••  •••         «•« 

White  and  gold  ditto 


•••         ,••• 


■••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


0  < 
0  6 
0  9 
OM 
0  10 

0  12 

1  0 


TOWXI^HOXflBa. 

iVvwel-horae,  with  timied  rafla,  and 

Japanned  any  colour    

Ditto  with  two  top-mils 


•  ••  ••• 


Mahogany  ditto,  nench-poUshed 

Ditto,  with  acruU  top      ^ ^   ^ 

Ditto  very  stout,  with  thxeetop-zalliL..  0   f 

Ditto,  with  shaped  standards  ...      ...  o  U 


0  t 

0  S 

0  f 

0  « 


Mahogany  arm-chair,  with  oonunode- 
pan  ...      ...      ...      ...      ...      ,„   1   9   0 

Bedroom  eusy-chatr,  enclosing  iiight- 
commode,  stuiled  and  tlnlshed  in 
canvas       1  10  0 

Ditto  ditto,  with  mahogany  icroU 
arms,  on  best  socket  castors,  covered 
^ri  figured  canYas    •       8  0  0 

HIGBT-001IMQDE& 

Mahogany,  with  pan,  complete        ...110 
Di^tD  circular  ftont  and  Utt-up  top  ...ISO 

KABOQAIIT  XBD-4TEF8. 

I.  »       .     - 

Two4icr  mahogany  bed-<-tcpa,  car- 
peted, and  enckniug  night-commode   OU  • 


Ditto  ditto  mouldetf  ogee  fh>nt.  and 

French-polished  .-..  i  o 

Ditto  ditto  serpentine  fh>nt     ...      .-..  1   0 

Throe-tier  ditto     : .-.■,  1   5 

Ditto  ditto  moulded ogeeor  serpentine 

fl^nt ...  1 15 

Mahogany  bidet  and  pan,  complete ...  0  17 
Ditto  larger  size  and  stouter l   8 

JATlXnteD  WABDBOBKSL 

Japanned    single    wardrobe,    with 

^drawers  and  sliding  tn^ys    4  10 

Ditto  ditto  with  deep  pMnth  dniwvr, 
J^anned  and  ornamented  in  the 
oest  style  ...      ...      ...      ...      ...   $   o 

Lady's  shi^o  wardrobe,  with  deep 
bonnet  drawer,  and  nttod  up  lur 
hanging  dresses,  Japanned  in  the 

best  style 4  0 

Iwinged  wardrobe,  the  centre  part 
with  seven  drawers,  the  wing»  fitted 


up  fbr  bulging  drosses,  Japanned  hi 
the  best  style     „,      „ 


••«      ... 


715    0 


Oanlad  fiyrward       «. 


2^0.  L 


£    8.d. 
U96  ISg 


0   S   6 
0   5    6 

•  »• 
«•• 
••• 

S    8    0 
S   0   0 


0  4  0 

•». 

10  0 

•  ■• 
••• 

18  0 

1  ft  0 
110  0 
S    0  0 

110 


0  15    0 
10    0 

sio  0 


1  14   0 
5Ii   0 


Naa. 


je    aid. 
108  8  < 


0   8   8 
011   0 


1  11    6 
OlS   0 


0   8    0 

.«» 
0  10   0 

•  t. 
«.. 

... 


15   0 


7  15    0 


110 


015    0 
10   0 


8U   0 


K0.8L       Ka4.    '■ 


£    s.  d. 
188  18  « 


0   8    8 
OHO 

«•• 
»•■ 

0  10    8 


£  a.  d. 
IS  7  a 


0   8   8 

oil   0 


0    8   8 
0    5    0 


•  •• 


110 


015  0 


1  14    0 


4    0    0 


4    0    0 


«.       ...    11:150  «  8  i5tf  14   8  law   a  0    74    r   8 


0   8   8 


•*• 


flBUBonozr  OF  ruRKiruBK 


Sll 


Bfttilgtit  ftmntfd     m*      •«      • 

XABOGAinr  wASMtosaa 
Tiffiliof  ny    itaigle    wavdrobe,  -vffh 


<g  trays  and  drawen  .« 
Ditto  ditto  vtth  carved  capitate  and 
moonted  paiid  doon,  and  Frendi- 


4^4 

9  0   0 


DoUsfaed     ^ 


^    8  10   0 


~.    910   0 


0   0 


ditto  with  bold  bgiee  oornloe. 
carf«d  capitals  and  moulded  panel 
doors,  of  very  fine  wood,  Frendi- 
poliahed    ..      ^      ;.       M.      »  10 10 

lady's  Spanish  mahogany  slni^e 
vai^^robe^  with  deq>  bonnet  drawot 
illdmf  trays  and  drawers  on  oAe 
aide,  and  win^  fitted  np  jbr  hanging 
dreases,  Fren^-poUsbed      .„      ^ 

Spanish  mahogany  waidrobsi,  with 
thxve  Aoora  eadoahig  one  wing  for 
hanftnc  dreiaeSi  two  long  sad  two 
short  dnweis,  and  ■lldlng  traya, 
lYends^wllshed  ^        ,-      ^.      ~.  10 

Uahogaqy  .irlngw  wwdrob^i  with 
dimwcn  and  bonnet  cupboard  in 
th«  centre,  and  both  wings  fitted 
with  pc0i  nr  bangtnic  dresses       ^  18 

Spanish  mahogany  wlngeil  wardrobe^ 
the  centre  part  prc^ecdng,  fitted 
with  trays  and  drawers,  the  wings 
ftted  vp  Ibr  hanging  dresses,  centre 
4oor  panelled  wfthsHvered  British 
plale'^lflfla,  and  Fk^ench-foUabed  ..  81 

B|>anlsh  mahooany  winged  wardrobe, 
SDdoscd  with  four  doori,  the  wings 
fitted  up  for  hanging  dresses,  the 
centre  with  drawers  and  sUdtng 
trays,  Fkteaoh-poHshed         ».      ^  M 


0  0 


0  0 


0  0 


BBI>>M>01C  KSUJBB. 

AuHiUDSd  bed-iDoni  obalr.  with  msh 

seat «.      .~      ...      «..      ..      .«■ 

BtalsMd  rosewood  ditto,*  with  cane 


0 
0 
0 
0 


8 
8 
8 
8 


Ditto  Hght  colour,  orstalned  rosewood 

or  mahogany,  with  cane  seat 
Bweee  baa  diatr,  with  beaded  cane 

seat,  atalned  any  colour       » 
▲  stouter  dtttOh  with  best  cane  seat, 

and  best  polished       »      ^      «.   0  ^5 
Cherry-tree  Chair,  wUh  cane  seat, 

Freach-poUahed  ^      ^      .^   0  8 

8weq»  back  ditto,  the  best  quality  -.0  8 


Wladoiw  eoiiklces  and  rantalns,  to  miitdi  bed 
ftaxniture       .m,      ^^      —      —      m»      — 


Bedrfoom  carpets 


Tana, 


NaL 


X    a.d. 
1858  •  8 


21    0    0 


18   0   0 


18   0   0 


OU   0 


8  0  0 

r  4  0 

98  5  0 

40  0  0 


188110  8 


No.  1 


X     S.  d. 
887  14    8 


1010    0 


0    8   0 


8    0   0 


IS  19    0 
80   0   0 


884    9    6 


VOl& 


X     Sl  d. 
903    9   0 


0    8   0 


118   0 


8   0   0 
18   0   0 


291   4   0 


Ko.4 


<  s.  d. 

74   7    8 


0    8   0 


018    0 


9  10   0 
8   0   0 


88    1    8 


Voab^WheB  the  sums  enteced  in  the  columns  ars  multlplca  of  those  annexed  to 
the  arthde,  It  shows  that  oosb  two^  or  thrse  of  them  ars  calculated  on. 


^It 


FUSKITUBE  AND  TWSlSBOfQ. 


KraasKr,  ExntA. 

CHiLixBxar*8  csn  BSDnsiJM  josd  tam>Txa. 

TtM  ttdM  to  dlde  oat,  flniihed  in  tbe  best  manner,  and  Japanned  in  anjr 

colour:— '                                                  ....  it   iL  d. 

8  ft.  6  in.  bj  1ft.  6  in.       ^       ^       ^       »       ...       .«       ...  ...       «.0]6   0 

4ft.b7Sft....       ...       ..       ...       ...       ...       ...       M.       ...  ...       ...100 

A  fL  by  S  ft.  6  In.     „,      ..       „.      m.       m.       m.       ...       ...  ...       m.    1   S   0 

mtto  io  mahogany,  Frendi-poUalMd,  wltb  «ana  aldM,  and  Ibot'end  aada  to 

Biicie  out          M.       '—      ...      Sm      m.      —»      —m      M.      .*•  M.       ...   ISO 

BeatBpaiiiahmaboininydlUo       ................  «.4Bfl.to  S  S  • 

floclL  nurttroN  for  <Utto        ..       m.      «.      ...       ».       ...       ...  m.       ...   0 10   0 

Brown  ynoi  ditto        m'm.       m.       ...       m.      m.       m.      m.  m.       to.01Sd 

White  ditto  ditto        ....................  ......100 

Hair  ditto           ...       ...       ^       ^      —       ...       M.       ...       M.  ..       ...liO 

Feather  bed  and  piUow        ..      ...      ...      ...      ...      ...      ...  «.       ^   l   »  € 

Ditto  in  bontenBd  linoii  tl6k           ...       ...      u       ...       ...       ...  ..       ...   1  10   • 

Bath lilanketa,  tlie  Mir        ..      ^      «..«...».      ...  ftom8B.to  0  10  « 

White  toUette  qnlUi    ^^»^^^»^^^  tnm9a.ix>  0  r  « 


Mahogany  ftvme  s#lng  ooL  with  striped  sidea       ...      .;.      ..fltmini.to  9  0  0 
Uuhogany  frame  ditto,  wltnoane  aides  and  head,  Frencb-piollahed    ...      •«   fl  10  0 


Kunery  bath     ... 
Ditto  htzger       «• 


'•*»  mI 


...    014   0 

M.       1      •      • 


BncT.  &— Ssutcnoir  or  Funaironn. 

flML  Thk  Sttlb  of  Itamitnre  Which  la  to  be 
chosen  will  iniluenoe  tlio  pricb  very  conai- 
derably,  tnasmoch  as  upon  it  will  depend 
ia  great  measure  the  amount  of  ornamenta- 
tion which  is  reqalhsd,  in  order  to  cany 
out  the  whole  with  that  degree  of  con- 
olstenoe  and  propriety  whlclk  marks  the 
well-ordered  establishment.  This  last  point 
Is  of  great  conaequenoe  to  those  who  like 
to  have  evoiything  **in  keeping,**  a  term 
which  is  readUy  understood,  though  not  so 
easily  deflnod.  Kothing  looks  worse  than 
to  see  In  the  same  roonk  a  certain  number 
of  articles  with  curved  lines  and  scroll 
ornamentation,  whilst  the  remainder  are 
in  straiglit  lines,  angular  in  their  forms^ 
and  altogether  as  plain  as  possible.  Much 
depends  upon  the  fashion  of  the  day,  whldk 
at  one  time  demands  plain  wood^  and  at 
others  tbe  introduction  of  inlaid  surfaces 
and  buhl-woric  Of  ooune  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  a  iquare  table  with  small, 
plain,  and  atraight  legs,  will  cost  veiy 
much  less  than  another  with  an  inlaid  top, 
moulded  edges,  and  carved  sides  and  legs. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  chain,  side-, 
boards,  cheflbniers,  and  even  to  bedsteads. 
In  each  of  wliich  a  comparatively  small 
outlay  will  give  all  that  is  requisite  for  com- 
fort,  the  remainder  being  solely  intended 
to  catch  the  eye.  To  those  who  have  a 
lotag  purse,  expensive  and  highly  orna- 
mented (Umlture  is  a  luxury  befitting  their 
means,  and  calculated  to  do  good  by  em- 
ploying skilled  labour;  but  it  should  always 
IM  remembered  that  this  outlay  la  not 


heeeasary  to  the  comfort  of  a  Ihmlly,  and 
that  it  Is  not  dniy  i  present  Increase  prtoe  of 
which  is  asseiited  to;  but  that  In  all  ftiture 
additiona  the  same  style  must  be  carried 
out,  or  the  wholb  will  partake  of  a  pleoemeal 
bharacier,  and  Will  lobk  much  worse  to  a 
tasteftii  «ye,  than  tf  none  of  the  artldes  had 
any  pretence  to  a  high  degree  of  ornament. 
In  order  to  Indblge  in  tasteftti  fiumltura  at  a 
low  price,  the  public  are  often  tempted  io 
deal  with  manuiacturers  who  get  it  op 
without  any  regard  to  durability,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  Ih  d  veiy  few  months 
the  repain  often  amount  to  the  diflbrsaok 
betVreen  their  prtoe  and  that  demanded  1^ 
highly  respectable  fitma.  Tbe  yoong  house* 
keeper,  therefore,  should  make  up  his  mind 
what  he  can  afford  to  lay  out,  and  then  he 
should  go  to  soms  firm  well  known  to  him 
or  his  flrlends,  as  maken  of  good  soond 
articles,  and  deal  wlththbm  as  far  as  it  wlB 
ga  The  liAfs  in  the  last  section  %rUI  be  a 
guide  to  some  extent  in  this  respect,  bat 
of  bourse  th^  may  be  varied  to  suit  the 
particular  taste  of  the  Individual,  or  the 
drcamstanoes  of  each  base.  With  the  ever 
vatying  taste  lb  tbik  country  In  nifacnn 
to  style,  it  woiild  be  uselees  to  enlaiie  upon 
the  difftreut  fbrms  peculiar  to  tne  tlmaa 
of  Louis  Quatorze,  the  Benaissanoe,  the 
Elizabethan  age,  or  the  still  older  Oothlc. 
These  are  all  now  equally  pilaed  by  the 
different  admirers  of  ead^  and  all  are 
almost  equally  costly,  and  unsoited  to  tho 
rigid  economlRt,  who  will  do  well  to  keep 
aa  mach  aa  poaslble  to  stndght  llnea,  and 
mouldlngfl  capable  of  boinf  worked  with  a 
plane^  ooosldeilng  that  oanrlngs  and  Inlaid 
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%rortL  j»inin  aa  expenditure  of  time  end 
meteilel  which  will  compel  e  strong  demand 
Vpon  bis  poeket, 

$07.  Skoohd-hamd  Tubuxtubb  if  to  be 
boogbt  by  a  good  Judge  at  two-tblrda  the 
price  of  new,  or  even  lees  than  that  if  soilU 
dent  time  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  an- 
pleasant  task.    Sales  by  auction  an  the 
places  where  this  can  best  be  done,  as 
ttie  dealers  tat  these  articles  demand  a 
price  Ibr  them  far  above  that  which  they 
Mdi  onder  the  hammer,  and  often  beyond 
th«lr  worth  when  new.   Bat  these  sales 
are  dangeroos  phuaes  for  inezperienoed  per- 
sona, who  flreqaently  are  templed  by  what 
they  oonslder  bargains,  when  not  exactly 
what  they  w^nt,  and  often  when  not  having 
a  place  for  them.   The  broken  will  also  tiy 
to  prevent  a  young  hand  ftom  obtaining 
what  he  wants,  by  bidding  agahut  him; 
and  to  some  small  towns  th«y  eonsplre 
toeetber  and  share  the  loss  if  thsj  are 
ob%ed  to  gtve  more  than  the  real  valne 
in  order  to  prevent  the  purchase  by  an 
Intoided  customer  of  their  own.   With  a 
view  to  prevent  this,  it  Is  often  neoessaiy 
to  attend  two  or  throe  sales  before  anythhig 
can  be  bought,  bidding  only  once  or  twice 
at  the  price  already  fixed  upon,  and  then 
folng  no  higher.    After  this  pUm  has  been 
persevered  in  for  some  days,  the  broken  find 
that  their  intended  vicUm  is  too  waiy  to 
be  caught  by  them,  and  give  up  in  despair, 
after  which  he  msy  compete  with  them  on 
Mr  terma.   But  in  all  cases  the  catalogue 
Sbonld  be  marked  beforehand,  with  the 
ootslde  priixe  which  the  lots  are  valued 
at,  and  then  these  sbonld  not  be  exceeded, 
however  tantalizing  it  may  be  to  see  a 
neighbour  ran  away  with  a  pet  article 
at  a  amall  advance  upon  the  original  esti- 
mate.  The  chairs,  tables,  Ao,  and  in  fltct 
aU  articles  (Tamed  In  wood,  should  be 
eareftiUy  examined  as  to  their  state,  par- 
tlenlai^  as  to  their  being  made  of  un- 
aaasoned   wood,  which  in  second-hand 
feniltore  is  vcxy  easily  detected.   SuxtMws 
out  of  level,  open  Joints,  rickety  legs,  and 
cncka  in  the  wood,  are  plainly  to  be  seen 
If  present,  and  should  be  noted  as  marks 
of  bad  materials,  or  make,  or  both,  and 
therei>re  to  be  avoided  with  great  cars^ 
Curtains,  carpets,  and  other  textile  Abrics 
nssy  often  be  bought  at  sales  at  a  veiy 
low  price  apparently;  but  it  must  be  r»- 
nembered   that   they   seldom   fit   their 
Intended  placet,  and  that,  consequently,  a 
gnat  waste  ooeun.   Besides  this,  although 
thqr  may  hxik  pretty  good  at  the  time, 
yet  It  should  be  known  that  wear-and- 
taar  does  not  show  Its  marks  ibr  some 
time  after  It  has  really  left  them.   There 
if  on  eveiy  ftbrte  a  certain  amount  of 
ooloor  or  Uoom,  which  hae  to 


be  worn  away,  <a  Ihded,  befbre  anything 
IS  evidenced  to  the  eye ;  and  It  is  not  until 
thia  effect  is  ahsdmely  produced  that  the 
young  manager  will  be  able  to  see  that 
any  deteriontion  has  taken  place.    On  a 
Brussels  esrpet,  ft>r  Instance,  there  is,  we 
will  say,  a  thickness  of  wool  amounting 
to  an  eighth  of  an  Inch;  half  of  this  may 
be  gone,  and  yet  the  other  half  will  cover 
the  foondatlon  and  keep  the  pattern  and 
the  colonn  tolerably  bright  and  plata.   At 
this  stage  in  the  wear,  the  inexperienced 
purchaser  will,  pcarhaps,  flmcy  that  the 
carpet  is  **  nearly  as  good  as  new,'*  but 
he  will  And  that  it  is  more  than  half-worn 
out,  and  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  Unen 
threeds  will  make 'their  appeanmoe  and 
the  cfdoon  will  be  repUioed  by  a  Skeletim 
of  a  dnb  colour.   It  is  the  same  with  the 
Aiding  of  damasks,  and  other  woollen  cuiw 
tains  over  which  the  sun  exerdsos  a  great 
power  fbr  some  time  beftne  the  setnal  Ices 
of  colour  appears.  Tet  the  mischief  Is  done, 
and  even  if  they  are  t*l^on  down  and  put 
by  in  carsmUy-olosed  drawers,  the  lees  of 
colour  will  still  go  on.   Hence,  it  is  neoes* 
sexy  not  only  to  taks  into  consideration 
how  they  look,  but  bow  kmg  they  have 
been  up,  if  that  information  can  be  gained. 
But  in  ^ito  of  these  drawbacks,  second- 
hand window<urtahis  can  b^  bought  much 
mora  chespty  than  n^w  otiea,  if  the  pur- 
chaser is  contented  with  those  whltfli  are 
not  of  the  newest  patterps  and  style;  ibr 
these  cannot  poivbly  be  obtained,  except 
In  very  rare  instance!,  irhera  furattnre  is 
put  up  to  auction  almMt  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  bought.   It  i«  aeH^om  that  window, 
curtains  tsUh  m<»e  than  one-quaner  of 
their  original  cost  at  salee  by  auction; 
and  if  the  oomk^s  and  drftpery  are  at  all 
suitable  to  the  windows  fbr  which  they 
are  to  be  purchase  they  may  well  be 
selected  by  thoee  who  wish  to  ftamlsh  at 
the  lowest  possible  outlay.   Beds  and  bed- 
ding generally  fttch  two-thiids  of  their 
cost  price,  as  they  fit  any  room,  high 
enough  to  take  their  cornices;  sometlmea, 
however,  a  bargain  at  about  one-half  the 
original  cost  m«y  be  obtained,  and  by 
constant  attendance  at  sales  such  a  con* 
summation  may  generally  be  looked  Anr, 
but  not  without  the  loss  of  many  days  in 
waiting  Ibr  IL   Glass,  ddna,  and  cutlery 
may  also   be  bought   very  cheap;   but 
kitchen   utensils  had    much  better    be 
selected  from  the  stock  of  a  respectable 
Ironmonger,  as  it  is  difflenlt  to  estlmato 
exactly  the  amount  of  wear  which  they 
have  been  subiecied  to.   Some  of  the  more 
expensive  srtioles,  soch  sa  mest^crsens, 
turbot-kettlea,  or  the  like,  mey  however 
be  bought  with  advanuge.  if  they  appear 
to  be  in  good  condition,  and  do  nM  mow 
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CBj  vtry  gTMt  araoont  of  wear.  Lloen 
!•  TCfiy  nldom  to  be  ipeciiUited  In  with 
adyantage  bj  any  bnt  rery  (ood  JndgeSi 
which,  nnftnrtnnately,  young  bonaekeepert, 
•eMomare;  bat  aornetlmea  blankets,  ooon- 
terpanea,  and  other  bedding  may  be  boo|^ 
eheap  enough,  if  the  chance  of  dliagroeable 
eonoomltanta  Is  not  considered  to  forbid 
their  porehaae. 

an.  In  the  ranks  of  Vlb  Ibr  whldi  thte 
book  Is  Intended,  certain  woods  are,  and 
hare  been  Ibr  some  years,  devoted  to  par- 
tlcnlar  purpoaes  and  rooms.   Ihos,  for  haB 
ftmiiture,  oak  and  mahogany  are  equally  In 
yogfv^  the  former  being  perhaps  the  more 
generally  employed.    In  the  kitchen  and 
offlcea,  beeeh  and  aah  are  naual  for  chairs, 
Inaamiidi  as  th«y  require  extra  strength, 
and  wlthoat  any  regard  for  appearance. 
The  tables  for  the  kitchen  are  either  of  deal 
or  wainscot,  the  latter  being  preftrrcd  by 
•ome,  though  without  any  snfllclent  reason, 
as  a  wdlmade  deal  table  is  quite  as  lasting 
and  more  oaaliy  mored  from  place  to  place, 
which  Is  a  great  reoommendatloa  to  some 
senrants.    In  the  dining-room,  mahogany 
ia  the  prerBlllng  wood;  Spanish,  when  the 
yone  win  admit  of  It;  and  If  not,  Honduras. 
Stained  American  birch  Is  now  sometimes 
aubetltoted   for  this  wood,  being  much 
ohei^ier  even  than  the  lower  qualities  of 
mahogany;  but  the  artificial  colour  soon 
flias,  and  leaves  a  dingy  looking  saithoe, 
which  Is  not  by  any  means  to  be  admlrwd. 
V  there  is  any  chance  of  ftimlture  being 
■61d.  Urah  articles  are  a  very  bad  Invest- 
ment, as  they  fotch  reiy  little,  while  sound 
mahogany  ftamiture  always  brings  some- 
thing like  Its  valncL     Oak  is  sometimes 
adopted  as  the  material  for  the  dining-room 
aultia,  but  it  has  rather  a  cold  look,  aiid 
does  not  bear  so  good  a  pfdlah  aa  mahogany, 
Still,  there  la  no  ot^ection  to  It  in  point  of 
economy.   For  the  drawing-room  theire  19 
no  wood  equal  to  wahiut  in  appesraiice  oir 
durability,   for  though  some  may  prei^t 
xoiewood,  yet  It  will  always  be  found  that 
walnut  will  keep  its  sorftoe  better  polished, 
and  will  stand  wear  for  better,  being  a 
tougher  wood,  and  leas  Uable  to  crack  or 
shrink.    Satlnwood  to  to  some  people  very 
ornamental,  and  when  quite  new  it  looks 
well  In  a  room  fttralahed  throughout  with 
light  and  elegant  forms.    But  It  soon  loses 
Its  bright  and  sllveiy  lustre,  and  then  looks 
Jlttlo  better  than  birch.  For  bed-room  fonil- 
tnre  there  to  no  wood  equal  to  mahogany; 
It  keeps  up  a  polish,  without  renovation, 
for  a  great  length  of  tlma,  doea  not  shrink, 
and  retains  its  eolour,  which  to  In  Ihct 
Improved  by  sgei  Blreh  to  here  also  snbstl- 
tntsd  for  It,  and  looks  pretty  well  at  flrst, 
bat  It  soon  loses  its  eokmr,  and  to  Teiy 
Uable  to  east,  e^pedaly  If  not  thoRMighly 


weU-aeasoned.  Mahogany,  if  too  new,  wttl 
crack  and  shrink,  but  It  does  not  twist  and 
warp  like  other  woodai  The  head-poaia 
and  flrame-work  covered  by  the  fhmituxa 
should  be  of  oak  or  beech,  which  arc  tongb 
and  capable  of  reslstliig  the  atnin  which  U 
thrown  upon  these  pari&  The  Joints  also 
should  each  hav«  a  deep  mortise  and 
tenon,  with  two  screws,  which  add  greatly 
to  their  stiflheas  and  fteedom  from  creak- 
ing, a  very  common  and  disagreeable  foull  ia 
badly-made  bedsteads.  Woa-seasoned  deal 
painted,  or  Japanned  as  it  Is  called,  looka 
much  better  than  discoloured  birch  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years;  and  with  chlnta 
fomiture  the  colour  may  always  be  made 
to  harmonize,  and  look  perhaps  even  better 
than  the  naked  wood,  as  seen  in  mahogany 
HaeUl  The  inferior  kinds  of  walnut  are 
coming  more  generally  Into  use  as  the 
material  of  bedroom  ftimlture,  for  which 
they  are  weD-auited;  and  it  may  shortly  b^ 
expected  that  this  wood  from  Spain  and. 
Italy  may  be  obtained  at  prices  to  Justuy  Its 
introduction  even  Into  the  bedrooms  o^ 
economical  people.  With  regard  to  tlia 
material  for  bed-hangings,  there  Is,  I  think, 
nothing  equal  to  chintz.  When  well 
printed  it  lasts  for  many  years  without 
loss  of  colour,  and  always  is  sweet  and 
wholesome,  which  cannot  bo  said  of 
wooUen  materials.  Dbnlty  Is  equal  to 
It  in  these  respects,  but  it  lasts  dean  so 
Short  a  time,  that  it  is  not  suited  for  any 
bnt  country  wear.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
glased  surfeco  of  the  chintz  prevents  the 
dirt  from  adhering,  and  the  consequ<moe 
is,  that  it  only  requires  to  be  wsshed  and, 
calendered  eveiy  three  or  four  years,  instead 
of  once  or  twice  a  year,  as  to  the  case  with 
dimi^.  For  the  tops  of  wash-hand  stand* 
marble  to  highly  prised  by  some  people,  bnt 
it  to  very  apt  to  cause  the  destruction  of 
glais  and  crodcery  by  careless  contact  with. 
It,  and  on  that  aocount  Is  scarcely  to  be' 
oottoldered  an  economical  material,  though 
very  dean  looking  and  elegant,  and  not 
VIbIt  extravagant  In  price.  In  choosing 
carpets  for  bed-rooms,  the  careftd  and 
experienced  hand  will  always  lay  down  the 
same  pattern  In  an  the  rooms,  ao  that  in; 
fVitnre  years,  when  parts  become  worn  out, 
the  carpet  from  one  of  four  or  live  rooms 
may  be  taken  to  mend  the  othera,  and 
afterwards,  as  wanted,  another  stiU  may  be' 
saoffloed  to  th^aame  usefrd  purpose.  This 
to  a  very  important  conslderBtlon,  as  very 
freqoentiy  one  half  of  a  carpA  in  a  bed-'^ 
room  to  quite  worn  out  before  the  elrcnm«' 
ibrence  to  at  aU  Iqjured,  and  by  making' 
up  the  defldent  parts  In  the  manner  above- 
described,  the  whole  to  restored  to  a  v«ary' 
fresh  and  vivid  state  of  yoUth,  fldncBa,  suj 
]Mtnty<    ■ 
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ncr.  ai-JecpAiBs  ahd  Removati^iii, 

509.  Tns  Repairs  ani>  RKRovAnom  or 
FcBNiTURB  In  etbiy  house  Arm  «  twy 
ImporUnt  Iteoi  Id  tbo  yearly  expenditure, 
amonnUog  on  the  average  to  about  5  per 
•ent  upon  the  original  outlay.  For  the  tot 
year  or  two  Uttle  wUl  be  needed,  thoagh  It 
vlll  generally  be  found  that  aome  ft  w  things 
have  been  (bruotten  and  most  be  obtained 
$M  they  are  wanted,  so  that  even  then  this 
ealcnlatlen  will  not  be  too  high,  and  often 
not  suffldent  for  the  purpoie.  InAimttnre, 
aa  In  uuwt  other  thtnga.  there  la  no  limit 
to  the  desires  for  extra  articles.  If  the  taste 
Ar  novelty  and  ftahlon  Is  allowed  ftaU 
icope,  wliilOi  on  the  other  hand.  It  Is 
asto«ilshlnx  how  small  a  sum  will  soffloe 
to  furnish  and  keep  in  repidr  a  small  house, 
putting  In  only  such  articles  m  are  really 
wanted  far  use:  Ko  ftirnitAre  requires 
mdi  constant  repairs  as  the  badly  made 
and  cheap  tanltalions  of  Ikshionable  and 
*' tasty**  articles,  by  which  the  weU*mcan- 
fatg.  but  unwary  young  oonple.  are  deluded 
with  the  fUn  intention  of  plessing  each 
other,  but  with  the  exactly  opposite  rssalt ; 
as  when  they  find  that  Instead  of  addbig 
to  their  comfort,  and  at  the  same  time 
feasting  their  eyes  with  fnraoefhl  forma,  It 
destroya  the  former  by  Ite  ineflSclenc^,  and 
diagnsts  the  latter  by  its  loss  of  form  and 
eoloni;  the  conclusion  comes  too  late,  but 
with  perfect  certainty,  that  a  wrong  sele^ 
tloa  has  been  made,  and  tliat  plain  fonns 
end  materials  would  have  been  for  more 
advantagsoos  in  all  respects. 


'  Sect.  4.— Hirv  or  FuBRrrusi. 

5ia  HiRKD  FosxiTDBS  may  generally  be 
obtained  la.  towns  of  any  size,  but  the 
charge  is  high,  as  compared  with  the  actual 
wear  and  tear.  If,  however,  the  tutentloa 
is  to  go  into  a  house  only  for  a  short  time, 
as,  for  instance,  a  yesr  or  two,  U  will  often 
answer  better  than  risking  the  loss  upofi 
a  sale;  but  It  can  seldom  be  obtahied 
for  less  than  M  per  cent  on  the  outlay, 
and  that  Is  exdualve  of  carpets,  our- 
tains,  plate,  china,  and  Uaen.  As  thesa 
articles  are  easily  packed  up  and  trans* 
ported  ftxmi  place  to  place,  they  may  gene* 
rally  be  purchased  without  risk  of  loss, 
and  nuiy  be  removed  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  to  any  other  locality.  Brokers 
Invariably  make  a  great  reduction  hi  their 
charges  for  the  hire  of  fomtture,  if  tho 
parties  hiring  will  condescend  to  use  It 
seo(md-hand,  and  in  that  ease  they  will 
often  be  eontont  with  10  or  19  per  cent, 
or  even  less;  hot  for  good-looking  and 
modern  fhmlture  less  tiian  M  or  90  per  cent, 
will  seldom  suffice.  Plate,  glass,  snd 
chtaia  may  flreqaently,  but  not  always,  ha 
hired;  the  flrst  ie,  however,  a  very  move- 
able article^  and  always  useftiL  The  two 
hist  may  almost  alwajrs  be  hired  at  tho 
china  and  glasa  shops,  psying  a  certain 
hire,  and  the  ftdt  prioe  for  such  articles  as 
are  oracked  or  broken.  Bed-room  ware  Ig 
generally  found  by  the  bix>ker  hiring  ont 
the  remainder  of  the  flimlture,  but  If  not, 
it  must  be  purchased  or  hired ;  neither  of 
which  wiU  cause  an  extravagant  ontlsjy. 
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DOUESTIO  SERVANTS,  AND  THUB  DUTIBSL 


CHAP,  t 
GENEKAL  BEICABKB. 

AscK  h—Dxrnn  ow  Bnrjjra  xo  xhbik 

ZWflOTUBM, 

flL  Thst  "serrioft  is  no  InheriUnoe,"  Is 
Mnttnaally  dinned  Into  tha  can  of  tboaa 
who  are  mocb  broogfat  Into  oontact  with 
tha  eUua  of  oar  ftUow-belngs  ooounonlj 
oallad  larvanta.  No  ona,  I  baUeTa,  will 
dany  tba  truth  of  thta  asaartlon,  and  I 
•nqiact  few  of  as  would  Uke  to  be  placed  In 
a  poaiilon  to  jodga  for  ouraalTes ;  for  how* 
•var  comibitabla  a  servant  may  be  made, 
atiU  there  is  tha  oonttant  aul^ectlon  to  the 
caprioea  of  a  fellow-belnff,  who  may  be  aa 
pMibct  aa  Is  oonsiatent  with  human  nature, 
but  atUI  wlU  at  Umea  be  led  Into  some  UtUe 
act  of  oppreasion.  It  is  a  very  old  and  true 
adage,  that  *^*bad  maaten  make  bad  ser- 
▼anta;"  that  la  to  say,  that  human  nature 
when  ill-treated  wUI  rebel,  and  will  be 
Induced  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  proprlo^ 
and  to  go  flu*  beyond  the  limits  which  wore 
originally  perfaapa  set  aa  thoae  which  ought 
to  limit  the  conduct  towards  the  employer. 
The  duty  of  submlaaion  la  clear,  not  only 
ftom  the  revealed  law,  hut  ftom  that 
aatnral  one  which  teaches  ua  that  without 
the  fhlfllment  of  all  oontracta  made  between 
man  and  man,  society  cannot  poaalhly  exist 
in  a  dvlUzed  stat&  The  servant  ia  not  a 
alave  who  ia,  against  his  will,  compelled  to 
oonttnue  under  the  orders  of  a  hard  taak- 
maater;  but  he  or  she  makea  a  bargain  with 
an  employer  to  enter  his  service  fbr  a  certain 
time  and  do  certain  things,  which  are  gene- 
rally pretty  dearly  defined,  receiving  in 
exchange  a  definite  aum  of  money,  with 
board  and  lodging,  and  sometimes  dothinir 
and  washing.  The  arrangement  thereibre 
la  a  mutual  one,  and  as  such  each  party 
engages  to  perfbrm  hla  share  cT  tha  con- 
tnet,  with  the  understanding  tnat  a  nooce 
to  quit  shall  be  given  if  either  oondders  that 
tha  other  ia  not  completing  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  AD  these  seversl  poUits  moat 
theralbre  be  entered  upon  here,  and  their 
bearings  one  upon  the  other  weighed  and 
axamined  with  care  and  attention. 

0U.  Tub  Skkvamt,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  any  definite  Ibrm  of  words,  always 
la  expected,  and  consequently  tadtly 
angagea,  to  be  Aonesf,  aoter,  dtUffoU^  eMl, 
and  deim.  An  employer,  thereibre,  doea 
not  requhn  an  applicant  to  undertake  hi  set 
terms  to  develop  in  hla  peraon  a  normal 
wnoont  or  honesty,  aoMety,  diUfenoe^ 


aUUty,  and  eleanlbieas;  and,  on  the  othe^ 
hand,  tiie  good  servant  would  generally 
consider  himself  insulted  if  he  were  crosa^ 
examined  upon  them.  These  quaHties  may 
Ibrm  the  aufe^ect  of  inquiry  ftom  the  prevlontf 
employer,  in  the  form  of  a  dianicter;  and 
the  person  who  receives  a  good  character  In 
theae  respecta,  and  afterwards  finds  that  It 
Is  not  deserved,  has  a  right  to  find  fliult 
with  the  party  giving  It,  If  he  has  wllfhliy 
been  guU^  of  a  deceit ;  but  with  the  servant 
who  oommlts  a  breach  of  any  of  those  good 
qnalitleahe  finds  fiult,  not  because  he  haa 
given  hlmsdf  a  good  character  In  set  worda 
without  deserving  It,  hut  because  he  is 
really  not  fit  for  the  place  which  he  haa 
taken,  and  the  employer  tliovfore  makea 
up  hla  mind  to  dlsdiarge  him,  with  or 
without  notice,  according  to  the  extent  of 
his  vices  or  Indiscretions.  As  Aur  aa  theaa 
qnalitiea  are  oonoemed  there  can  be  no  two 
opinlona,  even  among  servanta  themaelvea, 
for  no  one  of  them  will  contend  that  tliay 
are  not  all  nooeesary  for  the  servants  well* 
being  quite  aa  much  as  fl>r  that  of  tba 
maater  or  mlstreaa.  In  fact,  they  are  no 
more  necessary  for  service  than  for  any 
other  state  of  llfo  where  a  living  ia  to  lie 
gained,  and  without  them  fow  fortunes 
would  be  made  In  any  state  of  aoclety. 
The  servant,  therefore,  is  not  degraded  m 
any  way  by  a  careftil  adherence  to  the  mie 
whidi  enforoea  them,  and  whldi  Is  carried 
out  strictly  in  all  well-conducted  fluntllea. 
But  beyond  these  generally  understood 
pointa,  the  servant  haa  always  a  special 
undentandlng  aa  to  what  he  cngagea  to  do, 
and  the  more  definite  this  is  the  better  for 
all  parties  concerned.  Nothing  leads  to 
more  mlsundentandinga  than  the  often- 
repeated  aaaertlon,  "Oh,  ma'am,  I  did  not 
undertake  to  do  that!**  whldi  may  be  true 
enough  to  the  letter,  though  often  quite 
oppoaed  to  the  spirit  of  the  agreement  It 
is  saia  tnat  a  clever  lawyer  can  always 
drive  a  coach  and  four  through  any  act  of 
parliament,  and  so  a  tricky  servant  will 
always  be  able  to  find  a  loophole  to  creep 
out  of  his-vrorfc ;  but  the  more  dear  the 
arrangament  the  less  likely  Is  this  to  occur; 
and  if  the  details  of  the  work  are  always 
reduced  to  writing,  there  la  stHl  less  proba- 
bility of  a  mlstaka  The  young  housekeeper 
win  often  excuse  hersdf  fhnn  this  by  saying 
that  ahe  doea  not  know  how  to  draw  up  a 
Uat  of  the  several  duties  of  her  servants; 
but  If  this  is  the  case,  .ct  her  simply  ask  tha 
applicant  what  ahe  will  engage  to  do,  and 
at  once  write  down  each  Item.   Hare  ahs 
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«1U  oOtta  be  mat  by  the  queitloii,  "  Wlwt 
0a  joa  require,  ma'unr*  and  If  abe  Is  not 
pnifMred  ebe  wiU  fleonder,  end  by  sbow- 
iBg  ber  Ignonnoe  abe  wlU  open  tbe  way 
ta  a  Aitare  Aellnf  of  anpertority,  wbkb 
la  fbtal  to  a  eontlniianoe  of  tbe  reapeet 
tbat  Ottgbt  alwaya  to  be  Ait  1^  the  sab- 
prtUDate.  The  claea  from  which  bouaehold- 
eerranta  are  drawn  are  very  qniclc  In 
making  oompariaooa  and  detecting  Ignor- 
ance, and  while  they  nerer  Call  to  aabmlt 
to  real  knowledge,  they  aa  aurely  take 
adTantfiga  of  any  deitet  Maatera  and 
mlfltreaaea,  therefore,  ahould  do  tbelr 
■taoat  to  arrive  at  a  theoretical,  If  not  a 
practical,  knowtedge  of  the  several  depart- 
menta  over  which  they  take  the  super- 
lntendeoee»  or  If  they  fall  to  eflRect  tbia, 
tbtey  bad  better  at  once  conftaa  their  Igno- 
ranoe  and  place  tliemselvea  in  the  hands  of 
their  aervanta.  By  thia  last  method  they 
may  be  impoeed  upon  for  a  time,  but  by 
ooufcenlng  ignorance,  and  at  the  same 
ttoie  asking  for  information,  tbe  aelMove 
of  the  aervant  ia  gratified,  and  there  is  not 
tliai  tende»qr  to  glory  in  deception  which 
exlMa  wlien  tbe  miatreaa  and  her  maid 
are  tiying  to  oatwit  each  other.  Bceldea 
wlileli,  the  former  has  every  opportonity 
of  nuUing  heraelf  acquainted  with  the 
neosaaary  detaiia,  and  will  thus  qualify 
baraelf  for  tbe  managemuit  of  a  fliture 
aervant,  if  the  orlKinal  teacher  shonld 
veAiae  to  obey  her  orders.  But  there  ia 
one  point  In  wliicb  aervanta  are  unqoea- 
tlonably  wrong,  where  tJiey  cany  it  out 
aa  tbey  too  frequently  do—I  allude  to  tbe 
gnusni  tenden^  to  do  thinga  tbelr  own 
way,  when  they  think  it  ia  the  right  one. 
ICastara  and  miatreaaaa  are  the  suffoiera 
If  they  are  wrong;  and  when  tb^  iaaue 
•a  order,  and  deaire  tbat  it  may  be  atilctly 
eacried  out,  ibere  Can  be  no  excuse  fbr  Ita 
noD>^taUUment.  In  many  caaes  the  aer- 
-rant  may«  with  propriety,  auggeet  an 
altaratton,  but  if  the  employer  peralat  in 
•dbering  to  the  original  order,  it  aboold 
IM  the  ol^ect  of  tbe  aervant  to  do  tbe 
beat  to  carry  it  Into  execution.  It  la  true 
that  It  la  often  veiy  tiying  to  a  servant, 
aa  a  oook,  or  a  groom,  to  be  told  to  do  a 
thing  wliich  will  Inevitably  reaalt  in  a 
loaeof  credU  to  themaalvee;  but  atiU  It  la 
better  to  gain  a  character  for  general  good 
bdiavioar  than  for  anything  else  what- 
trvtc  Servants  who"  know  ihelrboaineaa*' 
Witt  alwiiya  be  able  to  find  sltoationa  if 
tbBj  atoo  **know  tbelr  ]>bice;"  but  If  tbey 
do  not,  they  will  gain  the  ill-wlU  of  every 
master,  and  however  naefol  they  may  be, 
ihey  will  never  long  retain  tbelr  appolnt- 
aaenka.  Hencc^  I  aboold  always  recommeod 
•  aervant  to  practlae  rIgkUy  thia  defersnee 
|e  the  oj^tafona  of  tboae  who  hare  the 


right  to  chooae  for  themselves,  and  how* 
ever  provoked  he  may  be  at  the  timet 
be  will  And  in  the  long  ran  that  he  will 
gain  in  hia  own  self-reapeet  and  In  tbe 
estimation  of  tboae  wlio  have  it  in  their 
power  to  advance  his  interests.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  cringing  aervlilty,  and  fow 
like  it;  but  no  one  fa  pleaaed  by  having  hia 
orders  disobeyed,  whether  right  or  wrong. 
At  tbe  same  time  there  is  a  limit  to 
obcdienoe,  for  no  aervant  can  be  expected 
to  do  what  he  oonalders  poaltively  wrong; 
and  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  be  will  seldom 
be  placed  in  auch  a  position.  In  fine,  then, 
the  duties  of  a  aervant  may  be  summed  up 
aa  oonaiating  in  a  oonatant  and  eameat 
deaire  to  do  that  which  he  engages  to  do, 
not  only  to  hia  own  aatlafkction,  but  atoo 
to  that  of  hia  employer,  and  when  there 
ia  any  difftrmce  of  opinion  to  aubmit  hia 
own  to  tbat  of  the  peraon  who  baa  a  right 
to  expect  the  priority. 

sxoxi  s.— dutt  ov  thk  bxflotbb  to  tqi 
Bebvaht. 

£18.  Whflat  the  course  to  be  pursued  by 
the  servant  la  plain  and  atraight-forwarc!, 
that  to  Iw  follo¥red  by  the  employer  Is  not 
alwaya  ao  dear.  It  nnfbrtunately  happens 
that  aervanta  are  Impreased  with  the  idea 
that  their  interests  are  antagoniatic  to 
thoee  of  their  employers,  and  the  conse- 
quence la  that  it  la  very  difficult  to  do 
what  ia  beat  for  them,  without  injuring  tbe 
master  or  mhitreaa.  Tlie  duty  to  one's 
neighbour  cleariy  appliee  in  thia  case,  in 
theory  at  all  o'enta,  and  if  it  could  be  ftOly 
carried  out  no  one  would  n^oice  more  than 
I  ahould.  There  la  nothing  more  painftal 
to  witness  than  the  treatment  of  a  aervant 
in  a  way  which  we  Should  not  like  to  sub- 
mit to  ourselvea ;  and  yet  hi  nineteen  casea 
out  of  twenty  I  flil^  believe  that  the 
aeriplursl  rule,  if  carried  out,  will  IkU.  It 
ahould  be  remembered  that  it  is  rarely 
tried  Ibr  many  yeara  together,  but  that  by 
the  time  the  aervant  flnda  out  tbat  the 
maater  ia  really  what  he  proftoaea  to  be, 
the  former  has  committed  some  gross  act 
which  baa  properiy  drawn  down  upon  him  a 
diamlweal  firom  the  Airther  superintendence 
of  the  latter.  If  a  weU^diapoaed  child  la 
taken  ttom  a  properly  conducted  school, 
and  placed  at  service  with  a  maater  and 
mistreas  who  wiU  treot  her  aa  they  would 
themaelvea  deaire  to  be  treated  under 
almUar  conditions,  tbe  reanlt  will  be  in  a 
nuOority  of  cases  a  most  gratifying  one; 
and  if  thia  could  be  done  more  frequently, 
the  present  fieeling  might  perhapa  be  broken 
through.  But  the  experiment,  to  be  auo- 
oeaafU,  reqnirea  all  the  elementa  to  be  in  a 
perfoct  atate  of  working,  which  will  seldom 
be  the  caaa^  fbr  either  the  dlspoeltioa  of  ttaa- 
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«hlld  wlU  be  natunllr  tMd,  or  it  wUl  be 
qwUed  at  home,  or  the  wdiool  wUl  be  mlB- 
numaged,  or,  flaallj,  the  muter  or  mlstreeit 
or  more  common^  both,  will  be  iimrtegmite 
to  the  taelL  We  ail  know  how  dlfficalt  It 
ifl  to  bring  up  a  diUd  properly,  even  whea 
it  knows  that  it  posaeeaes  the  lore  of  its 
parents,  and  Uiat  thej  are  ready  to  give  np 
anything  to  secnre  ita  weUhra.  Now,  if  tills 
is  oonfcsaodly  hard  of  execatloo,  how  much 
more  so  is  the  proper  management  of  a 
person  who  fiMls  that  he  or  sIm  is  only 
employed  to  do  that  which  is  dissgreealile 
to  the  party  making  the  eugagement,  and 
who  is  fUUy  aware  that  either,  froiB  os|Mloe 
or  misoonoeption,  a  fbrfUtiue  of  lliTonr  and 
o««apaUon  may  take  plaoe.  Tlie  first  thing; 
therefore,  whloik  should  be  done  in  the 
managtaMat  of  servants,  Is  to  gain  their 
ooafldeiioe,  so  as  to  make  them  ftel  that 
they  have  some  oertaln  and  sure  guide  by 
which  to  shape  their  course.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected,  while  human  nature  Is  wlmt  it 
Is,  that  this  shall  be  posfUvoly  depended 
on,  but  by  comparison  it  may  be,  and  when 
it  ifrthe  case,  one  great  dlfflcnlty  on  both 
sides  is  reMdved.  Consistency  I  hold  to  be 
the  great  principle  ot  management,  whether 
of  small  bodies  or  largo ;  and  even  extromo 
severity,  if  fixed  and  unerring;  is  better 
than  alternate  fits  of  over-indnlgenoe,  and 
the  revcrsa  A  servant,  like  a  child,  and  lA 
fbct  like  eveiy  bunuin  being,  will  often 
commit  a  (knit,  and  will  require  to  be  eor> 
reeted  in  some  way;  but  if  this  Is  some- 
times entirely  omitted,  and  at  others  the 
correction  is  administered  without  the 
previous  existence  of  a  fliult,  a  bitter  feeliug 
of  iiOitstioe  and  oppression  is  sure  to  be 
engendered,  which  invariably  leads  to  a 
destruction  of  all  those  fine  and  generous 
feelings  of  mutual  dependeuoe  whldi  every 
penK>n  would  like  to  encourage  in  others, 
however  much  he  may  in  his  own  person 
oppose  their  development.  Except  the 
relation  of  parent  and  child,  nothing  can  be 
more  beautlfiil  than  that  sometimes  existing 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed; 
and,  though  rare,  instances  are  not 
ijnknown,  even  In  these  degenerate  days, 
of  servants  bearing  a  state  of  almost  absu* 
lute  starvation  rather  than  desert  in  their 
advendty  those  who  have  treated  them 
well  and  kindly  in  their  prosperiij.  But, 
OS  I  have  before  remarked,  we  must  not 
expect  this  state  of  perfoctlon  as  a  rule,  and 
wo  must  therefore  treasure  the  exception 
tlie  more  when  we  meet  with  it  The 
ordinary  fisellug  on  the  part  of  the  servant 
is  a  very  dlflierent  one;  and  the  master 
who  attempts  to  cany  out  his  theofy  of 
perfectibility  will  end  by  oondemalng  aU 
S(sr>'anu  as  alike  unfit  to  be  trusted.  On 
i|m  other  band,  the  employer  who  cxpeotSi 


bytfmplyiiniBg  bli  ortani|toptev«ntaa 
fossiptaig,  or  idling;  or  eonsortlng  with 
^^fbllowcrs,**  wlU  ettoaUjbe  disappoliited ; 
and  Till  in  most  cases  fldl  even  more  dg- 
naUy  than  the  believMr  in  Utopia.  Servant^ 
have  their  ftellngs  and  passions  as  strong 
as,  or  perhaps  often  stronger  tliaa,  tlieir 
masters,  and  they  win  Indulge  them  some< 
how  or  other.  It  beoomes  a  questloii, 
therelbre,  Iiow  ihr  tbsy  may  saftly  do  so 
without  any  t^lmy*  or  with  as  little  ae 
possiUe,  to  either  party.  It  appears  iiard 
to  pravent  all  soda!  Interoourse  aman^ 
servants  and  their  IMunds,  by  forbidding 
the  admittance  of  any  visitors  at  all;  and 
many  experienced  Iioiisekeepers  are  off 
opinion  that  it  Is  better  to  allow  them  at 
stated  times  than  to  risk  the  addition  of  the 
crime  of  hypocilay.  Others,  again,  oontcnf 
that  If  visiton  of  any  kind  are  admitted, 
those  of  an  improper  character  are  sure  to 
be  included,  and  that  the  larder  and  c<dlar 
sofltar  in  oonsequencSL  From  a  long  asn& 
intimate  aequatntanee  with  both  systems,  E 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  both  are  more  or 
less  defcctive;  for  wliile  I  am  otrilgod  to 
admit  that  servanta,  as  a  class,  are  not  to 
be  trusted  hmpUdtly,  and  cannot  be  treated 
ae  ev«ry  well-tiUnklng  person  would  wish 
them  to  tie,  I  am  also  sure  that  an  exces- 
sive and  stringent  prohibition  of  an  vidton 
is  equally,  or  even  more,  oblectionablek 
Solitaiy  oonflncment  we  know  to  be  the 
most  severe  punishment  in  the  power  of 
man  to  inflict,  and  no  force  short  of  stone 
and  iron  will  compel  the  submieRion  to  it: 
hence,  the  servant  who*is  ordered  to  hcdd 
no  interoourse  whatever  with  her  follows, 
is  sure  to  disobey  as  fkr  as  she  dare,  and 
the  very  act  of  deception  leads  to  other  vid 
worse,  fkults.  K  however,  tlte  mistrese 
will  permit  on  certain  days  any  respectable 
visitor  to  enter,  with  or  without  reft-e»h'« 
meot,  there  is  an  end  to  idl  reasouaUo 
ground  ftir  complaint  It  is  weD  in  all 
cases  that  the  servant  should  announce  tlio 
(bet,  and  give  np  the  name  and  degree  of 
acquaintance  which  she  has  with  the  per- 
son making  the  visit  In  this  way  there  it 
some  check  upon  improper  intimacies,  and 
yet  there  is  an  obriuus  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  to  indulge  her  servant 

514.  CusTOKAKT  FEAuns  afo  lu  all  caste 
the  fault  Of  the  master  or  mistnsa,  for 
without  their  connivance  and  permission' 
they  ooold  not  take  placei  If  the  trades^ 
men  supplying  the  house  are  to  bo  chosen 
by  the  oook  or  butler,  It  cannot  oeeaakat 
smprlse  that  tliey  should  endeavour  to 
carry  fkvour  with  them  by  a  present  of  a 
value  in  propovtloa  to  the  amount  of 
cntom.  In  process  of  time  this  hss  fooe 
on  nntll^  has  become  the  rule,  fn  moetr 

towne  of  any  sine,  for  ttW'Buafceting  aermtMl 
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to  receive  a  distinct  per  centage  upon  the 
outlay,  eitlMr  In  the  ihape  of  mooej  or 
goode;  mad  tUa  role  jtrevaile  I  am  alhUd 
with  all  f  iBHif  of  earyanti,  from  the  oook 
to  the  howe'eteward.  Indeed,  hi  all  tradee 
fc  la  now  the  cnslom  to  preeent  a  certatai 
■am  to  the  party  brtaglntf  the  order,  being, 
in  ftct,  a  eommlninn,  and  thia  la  mlcnlated 
In  the  |nrlce>-4hat  is  to  laj.  If  the  agent  la 
in  a  pooitlon  to  demand  It,  and  to  fitmNM  Me 
duUngimiUriftmiiL  In  many  large  estab- 
Uahmeota  the  Chitotmaa  fbea  are,  to  a 
large  amoont,  paid  to  lenraata  of  all  cleneei 
who  have  the  meana  of  inalsttng  upon  the 
payment  by  a  real  or  pretended  power  of 
xemoTlng  the  coetom.  Kow,  all  this  la  at 
Mtue  pat  an  end  to  if  the  matter  and  mlstnen 
take  care  to  lelect  their  tradeoven,  and 
to  make  all  the  paymema  with  their  own 
handSb  It  la  too  often  by  attempta  to  aaTe 
trouble  that  servanta  are  led  Into  tempta- 
tkm  by  their  employers,  and  hi  thIa  way, 
most  assniedly,  they  are  really  and  trtd^r 
Ud  Into  temptation. 

Sacc  &-^yxL  TKm^ncm  or  AKzioognsx 
OF  Miann  axd  Sxbvaht. 

51B.  From  the  ftxegolng  secUona  It  may 
be  gathered,  that  the  Intvrestt  of  tlie  two 
partlea  of  whom  I  have  been  treating  are 
**wide  as  the  poles  asunder;"  and  snch  la 
WDhappOly  the  fiwt  In  the  present  day, 
thoagh  It  appears  to  have  been  ftvmeriy 
elhawiaa,  and  may  be  so  again.  Ifboth 
parties  would  only  see  their  true  interests 
distinctly,  they  would  in  many  instances 
amend  their  proceedings,  snd  while  the 
senraat  woold  attend  more  to  the  wishes  of 
hla  master,  the  latter  would  also  consult 
tite  ftellngs  of  his  servant  When  human 
beings  are  spoken  to  as  if  they  were  con- 
victed fbkms,  no  one  can  wonder  that  they 
ahDold  partiaUy  act  up  to  the  character 
given  them,  or  at  all  events  that  they 
flboold  indulge  In  petty  larceny  Instead  of 
lUooy.  We  do  not,  perhaps,  vsiy  often 
BOW  hear  this  peremptoiy  style,  but  ov^y 
tinea  in  my  Illb  I  have  been  an  unwlulng 
witness  to  accusations  of  theft,  or  some 
•qoal  crime,  with  a  sharp  Imputation  of 
•dded  Ineolenoe  when  the  crime  was 
denied.  A  servant  when  accused  of  such 
an  oOSBnoe  is  patnAdly  situated,  Ibr  if  silent, 
the  act  la  admitted,  and  If  he  denies  it  he  is 
Insolent.  Some  people  "never  allow  an 
answer,**  which  appears  to  me  a  most 
nqlust  and  unwarrantable  prooeeding.  To 
Ha  order  no  answer  is  periiaps  Justifiable,  ■ 


but  when  a  crime  or  an  ofibnoe  is  Imputed, 
surely  a  rsply  Is  not  only  aitowable,  but  It  la 
oalled  ll»  by  all  the  rules  of  Justice  and  pro- 
priety. The  real  Ihct  is,  that  very  few  of  us 
are  lit  ftnr  the  command  either  of  aervanta, 
children,  or  selves;  and  that  the  less fltwe 
are,  the  more  we  are  hicUned  to  shift  the 
blame  which  truly  devolves  upon  as  to 
these  shoulden  which  cannot  remove  the 
load.  Hence  arises^  in  many  oases,  that 
fteling  of  inJuatlce  done  aiid  of  dass-pre- 
Jndice  which  prevents  the  poadbllity  of 
any  one,  however  pcrlbct,  carrying  out  his 
principles  to  a  beneAdal  result. 

Skt.  4.— EirciixaAnoH  of  the  Sebvaxti 

HBBKXir  ALLITDXO  TO. 

M&  In  this  book.  Incomes  above  £1008 
a>year  are  not  included,  and  consequently 
the(y  will  not  be  alluded  to.  Those  only 
which  sre  calculated  fbr  the  above  estab* 
llsbmeat,  9M  well  as  the  servants  required 
fbr  the  three  Inlbrlor  grades,  will  be  compre* 
bended  under  the  flHlowlng  enumentlon:^ 

Flrst~An  Income  of  jUOQO  a-year,  dear 
of  all  other  expenditure,  and  devoted  solely 
to  housekeeping  and  rental,  will  afford  the 
fbUowing  servants  :~lst,  a  butler,  or  man- 
serrantout  of  livexy ;  Snd,  a  coachman  off 
groom;  Srd,  one  or  two  housemaids ;  4th, « 
cook ;  5th,  a  lady's-maid,  in  some  easea 

Second.— The  Income  Ifo.  S  will  only, 
aifovd  three  servants.  vls.~lst,  a  page,  or 
a  general  man-servant;  Snd,  a  hoosemaidi 
and,  8rd,  a  cook.  This  pravidea  also  fbr  th* 
keqiing  of  a  single  horse  or  pony. 

Third— The  Income  Ho.  8  will  not  allow 
even  of  the  above  domestica,  and  a  mald-oi^ 
all>work  must  be  the  means  of  doing  what 
la  required,  aided  In  some  cases  by  a  girl, 
or  In  others,  by  the  younger  memben  of  the 
fhmlly. 

FonrtlL—Tbe  income  Na  4  is  barely  sufli«i 
dent  to  provide  what  Is  required  fbr  tb« 
fhmlly  in  the  shape  of  lodging,  fbod,  aiMt> 
laiment,  and  therelbre  no  servant  can  be. 
kept,  or,  at  all  eventa,  only  snch  a  young/ 
girl  as  It  Is  quite  uselees  hc're  to  allude  to. 

A17.  Thb  Yabiocb  SnvjjrrB  here  to  be. 
desoribed,  with  their  datles,  will  therelbre 
bfr~4st,  the  men-servsnta,  consisting  of  V»» 
btUkr^tke  tmeral  mtm-mrvantt  in  crotmi/ 
ttfoVi  and  ik€  poffe;  Snd,  the  femalea,  as 
As  Aouae-flKiMi;  Me  fa<%r'«-«nattf;  and  <ibs> 
coot.   Besides  these,  1h$  gardemer^  th*  cotuk 
man,   lAs  ImoidiriMnaMf;  and  lAs  dtrirp^. 
maid,  will  be  treated  of  under  the  reiipro- 
tlve  beads  of  the  Garden,  the  StaUe,  tha 
Laundry,  and  the  Dairy. 
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81CCT.  L—Thk  Butuou 

BIS.  Ix  SunmioK  EarABLnmissns  to 
thoM  which  eome  noder  oar  consfder>tioii 
here,  the  boiler  to  a  Twy  Important  per- 
■onage,  and  In  appearance  le  often  the 
most  BO  In  the  hooae;  bat  though  gmcnliy 
dignified  with  the  same  appellation,  he  Is 
In  middle  life  shorn  of  a  good  deal  of  his 
honoara,  and  is  really  a  man-servantFOf 
aU-work,  oOen  andeitaklng  an  Immense 
number  of  duties,  from  cleaning  shoes  and 
knives  and  forks  up  to  the  cellar  manage- 
ment—though In  this  last  department  the 
master  generally  exercises  a  wholesome 
oontrol,  and  keeps  the  key  wider  his  own 
bands.  It  very  often  happens  that  a  boy 
to  clean  the  boots  and  shoes  is  provided, 
who  comes  Ibr  a  part  of  the  day,  or  dee, 
when  in  the  country,  be  fllls  up  his  time 
between  the  garden  and  these  yet  more 
dirty  ooonpatloniL  Still  in  numberless 
Instances  the  butler  undertakes  the  fbU 
lowing  duties:— Ist,  the  cellar.  Including 
-bottlhig  wine  and  stacking  It,  brewing 
brer,  bottling  elder,  and  all  the  faMrtdentals 
peculiar  to  these  departments,  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  a  regnlar  brewer;  ttid, 
deaiilng  boots  and  shoes  and  brushing 
dothes;  Srd,  cleaning  plate  and  knives 
and  Ibrks,  and  waiting  at  table;  4th, 
answering  the  (h>nt-door  boll,  and  that 
of  the  sitting-room  inhabited  by  the  dder 
branches  of  the  fkmlly.  These  oflioes  will 
take  up  the  whole  of  a  men's  time;  and 
during  his  meals,  and  the  hours  when  he 
is  obliged  to  be  occupied  in  brewing  or 
other  cellar  duties,  it  Is  usual  for  the  house- 
maid to  attend  to  the  bells  and  answer 
tlielr  summons  Ibr  him.  It  will  be  maniftst 
that  a  servant  of  this  descrtptkm  requires 
ooosidersble  aptitude  for  his  office,  and  be 
should  be  quick,  yet  methodical ;  for  with- 
oat  a  combination  of  these  qualities  he 
will  scarcely  get  through  his  mnltifiuloas 
occupations.  He  must,  also,  possess  a 
rsspeotable  appearance  and  a  gisod  address, 
to  as  to  be  capable  of  giving  and  receiving 
messages,  and  answering  Inqnirics  at  the 
door  In  a  proper  manner,  llie  temper  is 
often  tried  a  good  deal  in  this  situation,  ta 
U  always  the  case  when  many  offices  are 
oomblned  and  concentrated  in  one^-a  good 
one  therefbre  Is  veiy  desirable.  The  follow- 
ing Is  the  usual  routine  by  whidi  the  work 
Is  arranged  so  as  to  get  through  all  during 
the  day.  Begin  at  6  o'clock,  a.m.,  with  the 
ngular  dirty  work,  such  as  boot  and  shoe 
cleaning  and  knlfb  cleaning,  when  it  is 
not  done  by  ahoy;  this  will  take  an  hour 
tn  UMMt  IkmiUsa  cren  with  the  aid  of 


Kent's  knUb-deaaer.  At  r  o\doek,  bntsli 
the  dothes  of  the  gontiemen,  and  return 
them  either  by  the  housemaid  or  by  soIC 
At  IM,  lay  breakfhst.  At  t,  breakfast. 
Fran  8J0  tin  t.ao.  attending  fhmily  break* 
fiurt.  From  ftJO  till  10,  washing  plate  nsed 
at  brsakfhst,  cleaning  urn,  Ac  From  10 
till  luncheon  time,  may  be  devoted  to 
odlar  occupations,  If  neee&saxy,  or,  in  th» 
regular  way,  to  answering  the  bdls.  At 
2,  p.m.,  limcheon  has  to  be  laid  and 
removed;  and  flnom  that  time  until  the 
hour  of  dinner  his  time  is  filled  up  wltli 
bis  own  dinner,  washing  and  deanhig 
plate,  Oieaning  and  preparing  lamps,  rub* 
bing  the  dlnlng-tabie,  which  most  house- 
maids give  up  to  the  man-servant  as  beyond 
thdr  powers.  Kext  comes  the  laying  the 
dinner,  waitlag  at  table,  and  washing  the 
plate  nsed;  afterwards,  removing  every* 
thing,  and  Anally  taking  in  tea  and  oaB^ 
which,  with  the  attendance  on  the  draw- 
ing-room bdi,  completes  the  day's  duties; 
and  these,  though  apparently  little,  are  so 
broken  In  upon  by  conflicting  occupations, 
that  a  great  waste  of  time  is  occasioned. 
Thus,  when  a  butler  is  engaged  in  deanimv 
his  jriate,  he  must  have  an  apron  on  and 
his  coat  off:  while  so  occupied  a  bdl 
rings— off  goes  bis  apron  and  on  is  palled 
bis  coat  in  a  great  hurry,  and  with  a  hasty 
wash  of  the  hands  (the  neoessity  fbr  whlcb 
however  is  avoided  by  wearing  gloves),  be 
runs  to  the  fh>nt-door  or  the  apartment  tnffi* 
cated  by  the  bdL  Tills  interruption  periiapa 
occurs  from  half-a-dosen  to  a  dosen  tiroes 
during  his  plate  desntng,  and  tberefbre 
it  is  no  wonder  that  it  takes  him  a  longer 
time  than  would  otherwise  be  required. 
These  several  duties  form  separate  seo« 
tions,  to  be  hereafter  more  fUly  partlco* 
larfsed. 
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519.  This  servant,  whether  in  or  out  of 
livery,  combines  the  duties  descrit)ed  la  ttae' 
last  section  with  those  of  the  Btat>le-man, 
and  often  of  the  gardener  as  weD.  He  Is 
truly  ajackof  all  trades,  and,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  when  too  much  is  attempted,  be 
is  master  of  none.  "So  servant  will  under- 
take such  a  Bltnation,  combining  so  many 
offlcea,  if  he  can  get  an  appointment  to  any 
one  of  them;  and  it  is  only  therelbte  by 
an  incompetent  or  young  servant  that  this 
situation  is  generally  lllled.  Still  there  ar» 
exceptions,  and  such  I  have  known,  whera 
men  like  to  be  full  of  employment  or  a 
varied  character,  and  are  not  over  particular 
as  to  the  correct  fidffiment  of  the  several 
details  or  their  woik.    U  Is  oat  oT  tba 
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qnertion  to  expect  a  man  who  bM  Jut  been 
dreailng  a  bone,  after  coming  to  ftom  an 
ahtnc  to  be  as  dean  In  bla  peraon  and  as 
juiroflled  in  hia  ^tpearanoe  ae  If  he  bad  not 
Qiiittad  bla  pantiy  except  to  aaawer  a  bell, 
and  tberefore  every  allowance  moat  be 
made  fan  such  a  case ;  but  beyond  thia,  which 
cannot  be  got  OTer,  there  la  no  abeolnte 
neceealty  tbr  a  fiiUura.  If  a  man  la  quick 
and  sharp  in  aoqniring  knowledge,  be  wlU 
miSiy  nuster  not  only  the  details  of  bis  In- 
tcrnal  duties,  bat  enoogh  of  the  management 
of  the  stable  ft>r  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
a  single  horse  or  pony  in  tolerable  condi- 
tloiL  Of  course  the  housemaid  muet  UDder> 
take  the  answering  the  bell  bi  such  a  ease, 
as  be  win  be  wboliy  Incapable  of  attending 
to  it;  nor  will  he  find  time  for  much  otflar- 
duty,  or  for  cleaning  many  boots  and  aboeSb 
Except  In  the  general  anaiigementof  dutlea, 
bis  will  not  dlflRer  from  the  plan  set  Ibrtb 
in  the  laat  section.  When  this  servant  is 
itamisbed  with  a  liveiy,  he  baa  generally 
two  suits  ayear,  which  are  not  more  than 
enough  to  iMep  hbn  tidy,  in  oonaequenoe  of 
the  mnltiflurlous  nature  of  his  occupatioiuk 
A  stable-dreas,  or  over:4dls,  will  also  be 
required,  to  enable  him  to  get  through  that 
work;  but  this  will  last  blm  fhim  one  to 
two  years.  Xbe  detaila  of  his  duties  will 
also  be  comprehended  ibder  tiie  various 
gartioas  alluded  to  in  the  laat  pttragnpb; 

Sacr.  a— TBI  Pioi. 

aaOL  This  servant  la  merely  a  younger 
variety  of  the  general  man-aemmt;  but  he 
Is  always  ia  livery,  ^vith  a  short  Jacket  and 
A  profbsion  of  buttons,  fh>m  which  he  has 
received  the  name  so  commonly  applied  to 
blm.  The  work  apportioned  to  blm  will 
be  of  a  very  similar  nature  to  thai  above 
described  in  Sect  i;  but,  o^  oourse,  be  is 
not  expected  to  do  it  as  well.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  lad  in  this  situation,  if  well 
instmctad  under  a  butler  in  a  previons 
place,  will  get  through  an  immenwe  amount 
of  work  with  credit  to  hipiseU;  provided 
alwjQri  that  be  is  sui>ervised  bf  a  master  or 
ndatreis,  wbo  aesa  that  be  dues  what  ia 


neceesaiy.  Young  people  seldom  have  oM 
beads  on  their  slionlders,  and  however 
capable  they  may  be.  and  theoretically 
willing  to  do  tbehr  duty,  yet  there  are 
always  temptattona  of  some  kind  to  take 
them  oil;  and  aa  a  consequence  something 
is  negiaictert;  either  the  mcntiing's  bed 
occupies  too  much  of  that  precious  time,  or 
some  other  engrossing  occupation  throwa 
them  back,  and  then  some  part  of  the  work 
must  be  omitted  which,  with  a  dlstribu« 
tion  of  hours  already  Ailly  occupied,  pre* 
vents  them  ftom  making  up  the  time  lost, 
uid  as  a  consequence  oonftaalon  ensues. 
But  with  an  oveiiooking  sye,  these  little 
l^ees  are  not  so  likely  to  occur;  and  then  a 
page  win  often  make  a  household  appear 
ver:^  comftirtable}  and  indeed  really  feel  so. 

SicT.  4— WaoU.akd  MAnrrssAKCB  of 
Im-dook  Mxx-exBVAam. 

ML  Tn  Bunxa  in  a  nobtoman's  fltmily 
teceivee  a  very  high  salary,  In  proportion  to 
bis  reqwnsibUity,  and  to  hll  knowledge  of 
bis  duties,  Including  such  aii  aoquaintanee 
with  the  wine  trade  as  wotild  fit  him  to 
conduct  the  busiiiefls  of  a  wiiie  merchanL 
But  in  such  fbmillee  aa  are  proVided  for  by 
the  expenditure  In  bousekeelting  of  xiooo 
a-year,  ftom  Jtao  to  £45  will  bb  about  the 
wages  paid.  When  a  general  servant  in 
livery  is  kept,  be  will  nsiially  receive 
flrom  £10  to  £S8,  with  one  or  two  suits  of 
lively  pet  year,  amounting  in  coat  to  X7  or 
£19  more.  The  page  wUl  receive  wages 
diiferlng  .widely  in  amount,  flrom  nothing 
to  X8  or  £10  per  year,  aiid  one  or  two  suits 
of  clothes,  costing  about  £3  per  suit 

SO.  BoARiHWAGBS  vart  Ihnn  lis.  to  lis. 
per  week.  If  beer  Is  not  included  In  the 
board,  g^  per  week  is  the  sum  usually  paid 
to  each  man>servaat 

MO.  The  Cost  or  Boabdqco  in-door  male 
servants  will  vary  from  £80  a-year  to  £18 
or  £30,  according  to  the  age  and  diet 
Many  meiinKrvants  require  meat  thiee 
times  a  day,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  beer; 
but  to  ydtnlg  MM  and  boys  a  meat  dHmtr 
only  is  given,  with  bread  and  cheese  Ar 
Dceakfiurt  and  supiiec. 


tuz 


CHAP,  in 

FEMALE  BEBVAMTS. 


Swx.  1.— Tbb  LADT'B-IUm. 

fS4  Tarn  Lavt^i-iiaid  akd  tvb  Toairo 
LAj»r'»-XAiD  are  only  two  -varteUet  of  ttae 
•anie  epeoiea,  both  belnf  tmplojred  loldy  In 
waitlag  «p(m  tbe  ladkw  of  the  flunily  in 
which  they  are  domicUodt  bat  the  former 
being  In  the  eervloe  of  the  mlstren,  while 
the  Latter  luw  the  oare  of  one  or  more  young 
ladiea.  The  ladyVmald  la  therefore  ooa- 
■Idered  a  more  reaponalble  oflloe,  and  being 
la  cooetant  oommnnlcation  with  the  feml- 
nine  head  of  the  booae,  die  ia  looked  npon 
with  tome  degree  of  reepect  Her  dotlea 
are  to  aaaiat  in  her  miatraia*  toOet,  hruah 
her  hair,  Ac,  whenever  she  changes  her 
attire,  and  in  foct  to  make  hersolf  generally 
naeAil  to  her  mistreaa  In  the  dreasing<4rDom. 
8he  ought  to  be  an  adept  at  the  arrange- 
ment of  droaa,  both  in  regard  to  material 
and  colour,  wlthont  which  ahe  hcradf  can- 
not either  select  what  la  becoming,  or  Judge 
of  the  eflbot  when  the  selectlnn  has  been 
made  by  otlieri.  She  has  nothing  to  do,  In 
tbe  usual  way,  with  the  fomiture  of  the 
toom  or  the  cleaning  of  it,  which  dntlea  art 
part  of  the  regular  routine  of  the  housemaid ; 
but  In  some  flunilies  the  dreaalng-room  la 
entirely  arranged  by  tha  lady'a-mald,  with 
the  exception  of  the  grate,  whleh  la  always 
deaned  and  the  firs  lighted  by  tho  honao- 
maid.  Dressmaking,  getting  up  fine  linen, 
millinery,  and  mending  are  alao  part  of  the 
duties  of  this  servant,  which  will  be  found 
severally  treated  of  under  their  req>ectlve 
heada.  Hie  young  lady's-maid  is  espedally 
Qseftd  in  these  last  ooeupatlona;  and  in 
lATge  iSunlllee  she  la  kept  oonatantly  em- 
ployed In  keeping  the  ^onng  ladles'  ward- 
xobea  In  a  proper  state,  without  being  able 
to  do  much  mora  in  the  way  of  aiding 
their  tolieta  tlian  to  superintend  them, 
which  at  their  age  is  all  they  require. 

BBGT.  9L— TBB  HOOBEIUIIX 

S2S.  Tns  HocmncAiD  is  chiefly  occupied 
In  cleaning,  except  in  those  establishments 
where  her  only  foUow-servant  is  a  oook,  in 
which  she  is  expected  to  wait  at  table,  and 
answer  the  bells,  both  of  the  front-door  and 
thOM  of  the  fkmlly.  Sho  begins  her  duties 
by  cleaning  out  the  grates  of  the  sitting- 
rooms,  having  first  laid  dovm  a  can vaa  cloth 
to  prevent  any  soiling  of  the  carpet  or  rug; 
the  grate  is  then  cleaned,  and  the  flre 
lighted.  If  in  the  winter,  and  afterwards  the 
carpet  and  fhmlture  brushed  or  rubbed  and 
dusted— being  then  put  In  their  proper 
places.  When  this  Is  done  her  breakfhst  is 
taken,  by  whititk  time  the  bedrooms  an 


I  vacated,  and  she  can  enter  them  to  openth6 
windows,  lumove  the  slops,  and  open  the 
bed-dothea.  Alter  this  she  cither  re-maket 
the  beds  or,  on  certains  days,  die  deana 
the  grates,  washes  the  floors,  or  sweeps  the 
eaipeta-all  which  win  be  found  treated  on 
at  greater  length  under  the  various  heada 
of '*01eanlngk"   Tbe  acaln  are  swept  down 
after  the  bedrooma,  and  then  tbe  bousenudd 
is  ready  for  any  other  work  which  die  may 
have  to  do,  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  establishment     If  a  general  man-sei^ 
vaat  or  page  la  kept,  she  will  have  to  wash 
■p  the  tea-chlngs  and  glass;  but  in  snperloir 
establiahmenta  this  Is  done  by  tbe  footman. 
Again,  when  no  male  servant  Is  k^t,  the 
housemaid  has  the  care  of  the  silver,  and 
sometimes  even  deans  the  knives  and  forks 
and  boots  and  shoes,  though  these  are  gene- 
rally part  of  the  duties  of  the  cook.   Hie 
waiting  at  table  also  fldls  to  the  lot  of 
the  housemaid,  where  no  male  is  kept, 
so  that  after  her  deaning  duties  are  per^ 
formed  she  will  find  lier  hands  ftill  till 
evening,  when  she  has  to  re-enter  the 
bedrooms  and  remove  what  Slops  hav* 
been  made,  turn  down  tbe  bed-clothes  and 
arrange  Uie  curtains  both  of  the  beds  and 
windows.   Besides  these  duties,  the  house  ■ 
maid  has  alao  to  attend  to  the  dothes  aa 
they  como  from  the  wash,  to  mend  them, 
end  to  air  them  when  required  for  use; 

8BCT.  &— Thb  Cook. 

BML  Tbs  KtTcmcv  Ddtocs  of  tbk  Cook 
will  foil  more  properly  under  the  head  of 
Cookeiy,  but  bej'oiid  this  In  small  eatabUah- 
ments  the  work  is  so  divided  thst  the  eo(4t 
often  takea  a  small  part  of  the  hoosemald'a 
duties,  asdsUng  her  In  making  the  beds, 
and  often  deaning  and  taking  charge  of 
one  or  two  sitting-rooms  and  the  entrance- 
hall.  Besides  this,  die  is  mistress  of  the 
kitchen,  and  arranges  all  the  meals  as  she 
pleases.  She  has  to  dean  all  her  kitchen 
utensils,  wash  up  the  dinner-plates  and 
dishes,  and  warm  ttiem  ready  for  nsei 
^*hen  ndther  a  man  nor  a  boy  la  kept, 
the  cook  deans  th<i  knives  and  forka,  and 
sometimes  the  boots  and  aboea;  but  all 
these  modlflcations  of  the  regular  altou 
ment  of  dutlea  depend  so  much  upon  the 
ever  varying  drcumstanoes  of  each  caae, 
that  no  rule  can  bo  Uid  down.  The  flnt 
thing  for  the  oook  to  do  la  to  light  her 
fire,  she  then  gets  ready  tbe  kitchen 
breakfast,  after  paruklng  of  which  she 
may  either  at  once  pretiare  for  the  fomlly 
brcakfiist,  or  else  ska  b^ns  some  other 
worii;,soconUngto  her  usual  routine.  After 
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breaklaai  the  reoelvct  b«r  orders  Mtm 
her  mistress,  and.  If  neoesasiy,  goes  out 
to  market;  on  retnmliix  ^rom  wliMi  the 
Utcben  dinner  msst  be  prepared,  and 
'tonietimes,  at  the  same  time,  the  ftmlly 
lonch.  After  this  comes  the  ooofclng  for 
dinner,  and  then  the  washing  up,  which, 
witb  the  kltdicn  tea,  concludes  her  labonxv, 
and  she  ttwy  then  genenUy  find  some  little 
Ome  fbr  her  own  woifc. 

8acff.  «^Tni  MAOMiip-Au-wour. 

897.  As  this  senrant  Is  the  general  dradg«, 
the  most  be  prepared  to  do  everything  In 
order,  and  yet  to  be  ready  at  a  mlnute*8 
notice  to  do  anything  else  that  Is  wanted 
1»y  any  memb^  of  the  flunlly.  Such  is 
the  asnal  coarse  of  proceeding,  bat  In  those 
Ihmilles  where  a  maIdM)f-all-wotk  Is  kept 
with  anything  like  comfort,  It  Is  nsoal 
to  STOld  Interfering  with  her  regular 
work,  by  which  much  time  Is  saved  as 
well  as  temper.  It  Is  only  by  great  Ibre- 
cast  and  method  that  any  servant  oan 
set  throagh  aU  the  Tsrions  duties  of  a 
Kome  without  destroying  her  own  health 
or  the  oorafbrt  of  the  estabSlshment;  bat 
with  a  possession  of  tMs  happy  tscolty, 
joined  to  great  qoicknesii  and  aptltnde, 
and  some  tbougbt  and  consideration  on 
tlie  part  of  the  flimlly.  It  Is  possible,  as 
I  ean  testify  ftt>m  personal  observation, 
to  perform  the  task  with  satisfaction  to  all 
turtles.  Brd-maklng,  where  IbattMr-beds 
ars  used,  can  scaroely  be  effected  pro- 
perty by  one  pair  of  hands,  and  ther»- 
toce  the  younger  nfembers  of  the  family 
often  aid  In  the  process,  and  lometlmes 
also  hi  making  piiddlngs  and  pastry;  but 
beyond  this,  tlra  dever  mald-of-all-work 
ean  manage  to  do  aU  that  Is  necessary; 
tM  waiting  at  table  being,  however, 
merely  an  apology  fbr  what  Is  reaUy  a 
tf^  fitted  fl>r  more  than  one  person  who 
bas  nothing  to  do  with  the  cooking 
department.  But  In  spite  of  alt  that  can 
be  done  to  lighten  the  labour,  It  la  a 


■Mit  oneruns  place,  and  It  is  generally 
only  taken  as  a  stepping-stone  to  "future 
greatness."  In  youth  a  constant  bablt  of 
working  Is  to  be  encouraged,  and  will  do 
good  rather  than  harm  fbr  some  years 
together;  but  In  later  years  the  health 
will  not  bear  this  perpetual  Whiil,  ind 
then  the  maM-oi-all-woilc  subUdes  inib 
the  portly  cook  or  the  tidy  housemaid, 
according  to  her  taatea  and  her  fltneta 
fbr  dthor  position.  When  a  servant  con- 
tinues as  maid-o^all-woA  through  llfb. 
It  Is  either  ftom  Inaptitude  or  ttom  her 
slovenly  appearance  or  manners,  or  be- 
cause fhmi  her  bad  temper  she  cannot 
agree  with  a  ti>Uow-servant  and  prefbn  her 
own  company  to  any  other. 

SaOT.  C—WAiGW  AMD  MAurrauiKS  ov 
Fbkalb  SiBVAirm. 

8I8L  LADT's-MAms  generally  have  flnom 
18  to  t5  guineas  a  year ;  young  lady's-maids, 
IS  to  18  guineas;  housemaids,  10  to  16 
guineas ;  cooks,  10  to  S4  guineas ;  and  malds- 
of-all-work,  fh>m  4  to  10  gulneus.  These 
sums  sometimes  tndude  tea  and  sugar  and 
washing;  but  If  net,  these  are  either  found 
by  the  mistress  or  she  gives  two  guineas 
extra  for  the  tea  and  sugar  and  one  guinea 
fbr  washing. 

829.  BOABD-WAOia  of  femsle  servants  ai% 
usually  reckoned  at  ^Oi.  per  week,  including 
beer. 

880.  Tub  MAnrnoTAif cb  of  fbmale  servants 
will  seldom  cost  more  than  £M  to  JES5  a 
year,  and  often  not  so  much,  depending  on 
the  number  of  the  fhmlly  and  the  appetite 
and  habits  of  the  Individual  Some  servants 
appear  to  live  on  air,  but  these  are  rare 
exceptions;  the  general  run  will  average 
about  what  I  have  fixed  as  the  ordinary 
cost— In  such  fhmilles  as  those  which  are 
hero  Included.  The  maid-of-all-wock  Is 
generally  supposed  to  live  on  little  more 
than  the  leavings  of  the  table,  but  In 
bread  alone  she  must  stlH  make  a  con8fc» 
derable  dlOBreaoe. 


tz^ 


chap.it. 

HIRUra  AXD  DISCBASOIKO  fiEBYAlim 


m.  Two  kinds  of  dometUc  aernuits  are 
ncognlsed  by  the  law,  t1&,  nwatab,  or 
mush,  adult  Mrranta  as  live  within  the 
bouaehold  of  a  master;  and  (tppreiUioei, 
whoee  ■enrloee  are  regnlated  by  deed  of  in- 
denture, and  who  are  geoonUly  bound  by 
the  pariah  ofBoersL 

08S.  If  XM  -rmt  Hnnio  of  a  Mnux.  Skb- 
Vaht  there  la  no  particular  time  named,  the 
law  Inteiprets  the  hiring  to  be  ft>r  a  year ; 
In  which  caae  a  month's  warning  must  be 
glren  by  either  side  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  contract,  and  eomrotectng  at 
any  time.  If  saeh  warning  is  not  given, 
and  the  master  discharges  Ills  senrant,  a 
month's  wages  must  be  given  in  lien 
thereoC  If  a  female  servant  many  before 
the  expiration  of  her  notice,  she  must 
nevertheless  aerve  out  her  term,  ff  Insisted 
on  by  the  master,  and  hte  husband  has  no 
power  to  take  her  away. 

Sect.  l-J>iacHABot2ra  Skbyaxtb. 

isai.  A  Donsno  ServInt  may  be  dis- 
charged without  notice  for  incontinence  or 
hiocal  turpitude.  So,  aUd,  if  a  iervant  be 
taken  into  custody  for  any  offence,,  and 
legally  detailed  from  his  master's  service, 
the  master  is  authorised  in  discharging  him 
on  paymont  of  such  wages  only  as  are 
actually  due;  but  if  theofltonoe  for  which 
the  lervant  is  charged  was  committed 
before  the  time  of  hiring,  an  order  from  a 
Justice  Is  deemed  necesiary  to  warrant  his 
discharge.  Any  gross  miaobndnct  or  dere- 
liction of  duty,  as  sleeping  ttoan  homo 
all  night  without  leave,  oi'  wUAilly  absent- 
ing himself  when  he  knew  he  would  be 
wanted,  authorises  the  dlwmiiitsl  of  a  ser- 
vant without  warning; 

Bbct.  &— Paush  AltnzintGML 

SSL    CHDBCHWARDEXB    AKD  OVKBflSBBS, 

with  the  consent  of  two  Justices,  may  bind 
or  ^prentice  the  children  of  the  poor;  and 
if  any  reAise  to  accept  such  poor  ^prentice, 
they  shaU  forfeit  £ia   6  EU&,  a  4.  i 

635b  Despotks  between  masters  and  ap-  ' 
prentices  may  be  heard  before  the  Jnsticea, 
or  the  Mssions;  and  the  latter  may  quash 
tlie  indentures,  on  defoult  of  either  msster 
or  apprentice.  If  a  parish  apprentice  is 
discharged  on  account  of  the  misconduct  of 
the  master,  the  Justices  may  order  the 
master  to  deliver  up  the  clothes,  and  to  pay 
a  sum,  not  exceeding  XIO,  to  place  him 
with  another  master.  31  tiea  IIL,  6  57.  A 
perish  apprentice  cannot  be  transftired  to 


another,  or  «Wemtsied,  without  the  consent 
of  two  Justices,  under  a  penalty  of  jCia 
M  Geo.  IIL,  c.  138,  ss.  fl,  la  An  apprentice 
leaving  his  msster's  lervice  must  serve 
beyond  the  term  for  the  time  he  has  been 
absent,  if  he  be  ordered  to  do  so  within 
seven  yean  from  the  expiration  of  the  term. 
If  a  master  give  an  apprentice  llceaoe  to 
leave,  he  cannot  afterwards  recall  it 

W8L  A  MASTKBXATConiUiCT  and  chastise 
his  apprentice  for  neglea  or  miibehavlour, 
provided  it  be  done  with  moderation;  bnt 
his  mistress  is  not  entitled  to  the 


power. 

587.  AnsDmcxs  MzaBSHAvnro  os 
ooMDCia,  may  be  committed  to  the  house 
of  correction,  Ibr  any  period  not  ««<sf*»Hiny 
three  months. 

Sacr.  4— Chasacisbs. 

C3&.  A  Hastes  is  not  bound  to  give  a 
servant  a  character;  but  If  he  do  give  a 
character,  he  must  take  care  to  give  a  tru^ 
one ;  though,  if  the  cliaracter  be  given 
without  malice,  snd  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  no  action  lies. 

58a  A  Faisb  Pkbsoxatkw  of  a  msster 
or  mistress  in  order  to  give  a  servant  a 
character,  or  the  knowingly  giving  or 
writing  a  iUae  charactor  of  a  servant,  or  a 
fidae  account  of  a  former  servioe,  or  the 
iiringing  a  ihlse  character  by  a  servant,  or 
the  alteration  of  a  oertiilcate  of  character, 
occasion  the  offender  to  forfoit,  upon  con- 
viction, jQW,  with  los.  oosta  88  Oea  IIL, 
a5«. 

540.     A    BBntESSMTATIOK    IK    WkITOCG, 

signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewitli, 
is  necessaiy  in  order  to  reader  any  aoch 
party  liable  for  any  report  or  opinion  on 
the  character,  conduct,  credit  or  atiUity  <^ 
another,  whereby  he  may  obtain  credit, 
money,  or  goods. 

Sect.  A— Liabiutt  of  ICastbbs  axb 

SEBVAim. 

ML  Masters  are  uablb,  as  a  general 
rule,  .br  the  acts  of  th^  servsnts.  done  in 
oourie  of  business,  by  their  command 
expressea  or  implied.  A  wifo,  friend,  or 
relation  thst  usually  transact  business  for 
a  man  are  so  far  his  servanta,  and  tiie  prln* 
dpal  must  answer  for  thehr  conduct 

548.  Aky  Trxspass  committed  l^  a  ser- 
vant under  the  orders  of  his  master  Is 
capable  of  being  laid  to  the  change  of  tlie 
master,  thott};h  the  aervant  is  not  exone- 
rated thereby,  since  he  Is  only  to  obey  his 
master's  lai^fid  commands.  If  an  inn- 
keeper's servant  rob  ills  guests,  the  master 
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it  JIald*  and  most  make  restitution.  Sp  ir 
money  to  paid  to  a  banker's  servant,  tlie 
iMmker  to  answerabto  for  it ;  bat  U  paid  to  a 
dergyman's  or  phytidan's  serrant,  'wbose 
Qsoal  bmrinMS  to  not  to  receive  money  for 
lito  master,  and  he  embezxle  It,  U  must  be 
paid  over  again.  If  a  steward  lease  a  Arm 
irtthoot  the  owner's  knowledge,  the  latter 
most  stand  to  the  bargalnf  for  thto  to  the 
■tewanl's  nanal  bosinessi 

SO.  TiUDmacr  can  reoorer  for  (roods 
supplied  to  a  aerrant  upon  tmst.  It  the 
master  usnally  sends  him  on  that  errand, 
or  eTCD  If  he  only  occasionally  does  so ;  for 
the  tradesman  cannot  possibly  dtotlngutoh 
between  hto  coming  by  his  msster's  order 
and  hto  oonUng  upon  hto  own  aathority. 
But  if  the  master  deatoln  the  ordinary  way 
frith  a  tradesman  by  hlmseU;  or  constantly 
pays  Mm  ready  money,  he  is-  not  answer- 
able for  what  his  serrant  boys  on  trnst ; 
Ibr  here  there  to  no  Implied  order  to  trust 
tbescrvanL 

M4.  A  1C4UREK  n  LUSLK  FOB  IHB  NSOU- 

amoB  of  hto  servant ;  as,  if  a  smith's  ser- 
vant lame  a  horse  whtlb  shoeing  him,  or  If 
a  tarem-waiter  sell  bad  wine,  by  which  a 
person's  health  snflters,  an  action  Mes  against 
the  master  and  not  agakat  the  servant  A 
nuwCer  also  to  Itable  if  any  of  hto  fhmily  or 
a  servant  toy  or  cast  anything  Into  the  street 
or  highway,  to  the  injury  of  an  individual, 
or  to  the  common  noteance  of  the  public; 
for  the  master  has  the  superintendence  and 
duunge  otUa  household.  But  when  the  act 
cf  the  servant  to  wifftilt  the  master  is  not 
reaponslble,  unless  the  act  to  done  by  hto 
command  or  with  hto  assent. 

M5.  SSKTAStrSARBAKSWEBABLB  for  gross 

cardeasaeas  or  wtUbl  neglect,  and  are 
bound  to  discharge  their  duties  with  care, 
40lienoe,  and  fldeUty;  but  tliey  are  not 
answerable  for  aay  loss  or  li^uiy  which 
nay  nnaviddably  happen  in  the  course  of 
l^tir  STocattons;  The  practice  of  some 
mastORS  and  mtotieises  of  deducting  flrom 
•emmtiii'  wngea  the  Tdaaof  articles  acdr 


dentally  lost,  broken,  or  injured  to  llleKal, 
and  cannot  be  defonded,  unless  it  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated  at  the  time  of  hiring  that 
the  servants  should  be  UaUe  to  make  good 
such  damages. 

SKCT.  C— SlCKAUBi 

546.  Mkdical  ATnein>Ai«CB.->An  appren- 
tice to  entitled  to  have  medical  attendance 
and  medicine  prorlded  for  him  by  his 
master;  but  menial  servants,  or  servants 
in  husbandry,  are  not,  even  though  their 
Illness  may  have  arisen  fkt>m  acddents  In 
the  master's  service.  11^  however,  a  servant 
fidls  iU,  and  hto  master  sends  for  a  doctor, 
the  master  must  pay,  nor  can  he  deduct  the 
amount  from  hto  servant's  wsgcs. 

M7.  If  a  servant  hired  for  a  year  happen 
within  the  time  to  Adl  sick,  or  be  hurt  or 
disabled.  In  the  service  of  hto  master,  the 
master  cannot  put  hfan  away,  or  abate  any 
pan  of  hto  wages  for  that  time. 

8E9T.  T.^FjtOr«irTT  UI  LITSSIE& 

548.  LivxRna,  or  other  dothes^  supplied 
to  the  servant  at  the  master's  expense, 
oontinufrthe  property  of  the  master;  and 
although  worn  by  the  servant,  theycannol 
be  taken  away  or  othervrlse  disposed  of 
without  the  consent  of  the  master. 

Sect.  &->Acnoir  rOB  Loes  or  Sbbvicb. 

549.  A  master  may  bring  an  action 
against  another  for  beating  or  maiming  hto 
servant,  assigning  as  a  ground  for  the 
action  a  loss  of  service ;  or  he  may  Justuy 
an  assault  in  hto  deftnoe ;  as,  also,  may  a 
servant  in  defonoe  of  his  master.  So,  also, 
a  master  may  maintain  an  action  against 
any  person  for  sedudng  or  enticing  hto 
servant  away,  as  well  as  against  the  ser* 
yant  for  nnjostiflably  quitting  his  service^ 
It  is  said  that  when  without  enticement  a 
servant  quits  hto  service  without  Just  cause, 
an  action  will  lie  against  any  person  retain* 
highlm  witA  a  knotoledgt  ^the  mmner  iik 
wMeh  ful^Mi  mcut«t(. 
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CHAP.  V. 
CLEANINQ. 


MO.  Boots  ahd  Shoxs  are  first  to  be 
de«i«d  of  tbidr  rough  dirt  by  means  of 
A  piece  of  soft  wood  (not  a  knlft,  which 
la  apt  to  cat  the  leather) ;  they  are  then 
bmahed  quite  free  from  dirt  with  the 
dirt-bnuh.  After  this  some  blacking  is 
placed  upon  the  blacking-brash,  and  this 
la  rapidly  rubbed  over  the  whole  surface 
to  be  poii^ied,  following  It  up  quickly  by 
the  poUabing-brttsh,  which  must  be  usetl 
lightly  and  rapidly,  so  as  to  avoid  allowiuK 
the  blacking  to  dry  before  it  is  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  brush.  If  shoes  or 
boots  are  to  be  highly  polished,  they  must 
have  a  tree  placed  within  them,  so  as  to 
afford  a  firm  resistance  to  the  brush;  and 
the  blacking  must  be  applied  in  small 
quantiUes,  again  and  again,  with  the 
poiishlng-brush  used  in  the  bitenrals  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and,  when  a  tree  is 
Bsed,  with  a  brush  In  each  hand. 

SSL    PATSKT     LBATHEB,    OB    EXAVELLKD 

Lkatheb,  requires  only  a  Uttle  clean  waU'r 
and  a  sponge  to  remore  the  dirt.  When, 
howeror,  the  latter  kind  is  much  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  weather  and  dirt,  as  In 
bunting-boots,  a  liquid  sold  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  the  polish  is  used,  and  succeeds 
Tezy  well  It  is  brushed  on  with  a  painter's 
brush,  and  requires  no  polishing. 

588.  Ladibs'  Kji>  Bootb  are  cleaned  by 
sponging  them  with  a  moistened  sponge, 
and  then  occasionally  applyhig  a  liUle  ink 
In  very  small  quantities  at  a  time ;  or  use 
the  ladles*  bUcktaig,  par.  558. 

553b  BooT^Tora  are  worn  either  of  a 
white  or  brown  colour,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  wearer.  One  or  other  of  the 
fbllowlng  receipts  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  tlicm.  After  the  top  is  cleaned, 
a  piece  of  paper  is  slipped  under,  and  then 
turned  back  over  the  top,  so  as  completely 
to  protect  it  ftom  behig  soiled  in  the  process 
of  blacking. 

Bbckifts  tor  Clkaxiko  BooT-Tors. 

Na  1 ^Whitb. 

Oxalic  add,  1  oi. 

Finely-powdered  pumloo-stone,  2  oz. 
Mix. 

Ka  2.-.PALB  Bbowx. 
Sour  milk,  8  pints. 
Muriatic  add,  S  ox. 
Bulphnrlc  acid,  s  ox. 
Compound  Uncture  of  lavender,  1  oz. 


NOk  &— CnAM-gCOLOCTUBL 

Boor  milk,  8  pints. 
Butter  of  antimony,  S  oz. 
Cream  of  tartar,  S  ox. 
Citric  add,  1  oz. 
Alum,  8  ox.   Mix. 

Na  4b— Deep  BBDona-SBOWK 
Sour  milk,  8  plntSb 
Sulphuric  add,  2oa. 
Compound  tincture  of  lavendtf,  4  o& 
Gum  arable,  1  ox. 
Lemon  Juice,  8  oz. 
white  of  two  eggs.    Mix. 

The  Whitb  Tops  require  to  be  sembbed 
well  with  the  pumioe-etone  and  oxalic  add, 
using  a.  hard  brush ;  then  sponge  with  cold 
water  smoothly  in  one  direction  round  the 
top,  and  allow  it  to  dry  before  the  fire  or  in 
the  sun. 

BBOwir  Tops  are  not  to  be  scrubbed  witb 
a  bruah;  but  the  mixture  Is  to  be  laid  oa 
with  a  qwnge,  rubbing  it  In  till  aU  the 
stains  are  removed;  after  which  the  liquid 
is  to  be  sponged  off  with  dean  water,  and 
then  dther  at  once  dried,  or,  If  required  to 
be  polished,  the  top  must  be  well  rubbod 
with  a  dry  flannel  till  the  Aill  effect  is  pix^ 
dace(L 


554.   Tin    FoLLOwnni 
BiMXSsa  wHl  bo  found  uaeAd  i-^ 

FvB  Blackuto  won  Shoo.— Take  four 
ounces  of  ivory-bla^  three  ounces  of  th« 
coarsest  sugar,  a  table-apoonlhl  ofsweot 
oil,  and  a  phit  of  small  beer;  mix  them 
gradually. 

Good  Blackin'o.— Mix  gradually  foor 
ounces  of  ivory-black,  four  ounces  of  treade, 
one  drachm  of  gum  arable,  and  the  same  of 
gx«en  copperas  (both  Uie  last  bdng  pr»- 
vlously  dlaaolved  in  a  Uttle  watei),  om 
table-epoonAil  of  spannaoetl  oil  and  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  stale  beer.  After  an  have 
been  mixed,  stir  in  oneounoe  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

Akotbxx  BLACKHfa— Mix  together  • 
pound  of  each  of  ivory-blad^  and  treade, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  olive  oil ;  rub 
till  the  oil  is  perfectly  blended,  then  add  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted 
with  tiuve-quarters  of  a  pound  of  water. 
Let  them  stand  together  for  three  homx, 
then  reduce  it  to  a  proper  liquid  consistence 
with  sour  beer. 

To  Make  rm  BLACimra.— For  this  take 
one  quart  of  sour  beer,  or  porter  (the  latter 
is  best) ;  dght  ounces  of  ivory-bUu^ ;  throe 
ounces  of  molasses ;  one  ounce  of  powdered 
sngar-oandy,  or  of  loaf-sugar ;  half  an  ounce 
of  powdered  gum  arable ;  half  an  ounce  of 
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oil  of  Tltriol;  sod  an  ounoe  of  tweet  M. 
Bsrliig  wanned  tlie  beer,  dlaeolTe  In  It  the 
gum  axBbic,  mix  the  mnliwae  with  tiie 
Tltriol  and  sweet  oU  (the  vitriol  Is  to  give 
the  pollahing  qnalitj,  and  the  oU  la  to  pre- 
vent the  vltrfol  ftora  injuring  the  leather), 
ndd  bj  degieea  the  iTorj'blafdL,  rubbing  the 
mixture  smoothly  together,  and  seeing  that 
no  lumps  are  left  in  It;  then  pour  all  the 
IngrodlentB  Into  a  jar,  stir  them  hard,  and 
let  the  mixture  stand  three  dajra,  stirring  It 
with  a  round  stick  three  or  fbur  times  a  day. 
It  will  be  then  fit  fbr  use.  If  yon  find  it  too 
thick  (so  that  It  will  not  be  suffldently 
liquid  eren  when  warmed  at  the  Are),  add 
a  little  mors  beer.  Put  It  into  bottles,  and 
eork  It  tightly. 

BiaGKuro  THAT  wnx  Pmsxbvb  tbc  Lka- 
unn— Ifl-g  together  fbur  ottnoea  of  sper- 
maceti Oil  and  twelTe  ounces  of  molasses. 
Add  by  degrees  twelve  ounces  of  Ivoty- 
black,  mixing  It  hi  smoothly,  and  rubbing  It 
weU,  so  as  to  leave  no  lumps;  then  dilute 
It  gradually  with  a  quart  of  the  best  white 
wine  vinegar.  If  too  thick,  add  more 
vinegar;  stir  it  hard,  and  let  It  stand  in  the 
Jar  three  days,  stirring  It  frequently  with  a 
xoond  stick ;  then  bottle  for  use.  If  still  too 
thick,  even  when  warmed  at  the  fire,  dilute 
ft  by  stirring  in  a  little  more  vinegar. 

Ladies*  BLACKcra— Take  fbur  ounces  of 
Sine,  one  ounce  of  soft  soap,  half  a  pound  of 
log^wood  shavings,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
Isinglass  and  one  drachm  of  indigo.  Sim- 
mer these  over  the  fire  In  a  quart  of  vin^ar 
tffl  half  reduced.  Apply  this  blacUng  to 
the  leather,  whldi  must  be  previoualy 
hmshed,  with  a  qmngsi 

TMKsnm  Polish  won  Boors  ahb  Sbos&— 
]>issolve  a  cake  of  white  wax  in  as  much 
tnxpentine  as  will  make  it  into  a  paste.  It 
most  stand  twenty-four  hours  before  it  will 
be  perfoctly  dissolved.  Then  mix  with  it  as 
anCh  finely  powdered  animal  charcoal  as 
will  mak0  the  mixture  a  fine  deep  black. 
Brash  it  over  the  leather,  and  when  the 
torpentlne  evaporatea,  a  beautlAil  varnish 
wiU  be  formed  on  the  leather. 

iSft,  WooLLnr  Cloths  are  cleaned  and 
renovated  by  removing  the  greasy  stains 
with  s^ts  of  turpentine,  and  then  getting 
xld  of  all  remains  of  that  by  means  of  soap 
and  water,  and  a  naU-bruah.  After  this, 
some  small  beer  should  be  sponged  over 
the  whole  snrfiice  of  the  doth,  and  then  a 
modowtely  hot  iron  should  be  passed  over 
it  lightly,  tokbig  care  not  to  use  it  at  too 
high  a  temperature.  Ifthls  Is  not  attended 
to,  the  surftce  will  appear  too  sldny,  and 
It  wHl  also  be  unequally  so,  but  by  tiTlng 
the  iron  on  some  part  out  of  slfl^t,  the  pro- 
per slate  may  readily  be  detected  and  seised 


«&  pAorr,  Wa^  AMD  Tallow  are  all 


removed  by  spirits  of  turpentine,  using  it  on 
a  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  and  afterwards 
getting  ild  of  the  turpentine  by  continuing 
the  friction  with  a  clean  piece  of  cloth,  or,  if 
necesssry,  follow  It  up  by  soap  and  water, 
or  spirits  of  wine.  When  paint  b  suflfiered 
to  get  hard  and  diy,  it  Is  very  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  entirely,  but  by  perseverance 
with  the  above  solvent  it  may  generally  bo 
removed.  When  the  wax  or  tallow  is 
abundant  In  quantity,  a  hot  iron  should  be 
held  near  the  cloth  till  the  wax  melts,  then 
scrape  It  ofli;  Isy  a  dean  piece  of  blotting 
paper  over  the  place,  and  press  It  with  a 
cooler  Iron  till  It  has  taken  up  as  much  as 
possible,  after  which  proceed  as  above. 

&57.  To  TAKS  StADCS  or  A17T  KlND  OCT  OF 

LnrEX.— Stains  Causkd  bt  Acii>&—Wet  the 
part  and  lay  on  it  some  oxalate  of  potash, 
called  salt  of  sorrel,  or  essential  salt  of 
lemons;  rub  it  without  diluting  It  with 
more  water,  and  then  wash  It  out— Or,  Let 
the  doth  imbibe  a  little  water  without 
dipping,  and  hold  the  part  over  a  llghtvd 
match  at  a  due  distance.  The  spots  will 
be  removed  by  the  sulphurous  add  gas,  but 
this  to  a  certain  extent  injures  the  fabric.—. 
Or,  Tie  up  In  the  stained  part  some  pearl- 
ash  ;  then  scrape  some  soap  Into  cold  soft 
water  to  make  a  lather,  and  boll  the  linen 
till  the  stain  disappears. 
STAIMS  or  WlHB,  Fkuit,  Ac^  ajtbr  thst 

HAVE  BESN  LOMG  QT  THE  LmXir.— Rub  UlO 

part  on  each  side  with  ydlow  soap ;  then 
lay  on  a  mixture  of  starch  In  cold  water 
very  thick;  rub  it  well  In,  and  expose  the 
Unen  to  th<.-  sun  and  air  till  the  stain  comes 
out  If  not  removed  in  three  or  four  days, 
rub  the  first  ofl;  and  renew  tlie  processi 
When  dry,  sprinkle  it  with  a  little  water. 

Hant  Oihsb  STAora  may  be  taken  out  by 
dipping  the  Unen  In  sour  butter-milk,  and 
diying  In  a  hot  sun.  Then  wash  It  in  cold 
water,  and  dry  it,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

iBOM-MOULDe  should  be  wetted,  then  laid 
on  a  hot-water  plate,  and  a  little  essential 
salt  of  lemons,  or  oxalic  add,  put  on  the 
part  If  the  linen  becomes  dry,  wet  it  and 
renew  the  process ;  observing  that  the  plate 
is  kept  boIUng  hot  Much  of  tlie  powder 
sold  under  the  name  of  salt  of  lemons  Is  a 
spurious  preparation,  and  therefore  It  Is 
necessaiy  to  dip  the  linen  in  a  good  deal  of 
water,  and  wash  It  as  soon  as  the  stain  is 
removed,  to  prevent  the  part  fh)m  being 
worn  into  holes  by  the  add. 

558b  To  Take  Out  Mildew.— Mix  soft  soq> 
with  starch  powdered,  half  aa  much  salt, 
and  the  Juke  of  a  lemon ;  lay  It  on  both 
sides  of  the  part  with  a  painter's  brush. 
Let  it  lie  on  the  grass  day  and  ni^t  till 
the  stain  comes  out 

560.    To  Make  Flakmxlb  kkbt  THSxn 
Coloub,  Aia>  MOT  Sbbimx.— Put  them  Into 
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a  paili  and  poor  boiling  water  on  tliem, 
letting  them  He  till  cold;  the  flnt  tline  of 
washing. 

560.   To  PSBBKKVB  FCBS  AMD  WOOLUEX 

iBou  MoTBSL— Let  the  fbimer  be  occa- 
sionally combed  while  In  iwe,  and  the  latter 
be  brushed  and  shalien.  When  not  wanted, 
dry  them  first,  let  them  be  cool,  then  mix 
among  them  bitter  apples  flrom  the  drag- 
gist's,  in  small  muslin  bags,  sewing  them 
In  several  folds  of  linen,  careAilly  turned  hi 
at  the  edges,  and  kept  fh>m  damp.— Or, 
camphor  may  be  used  In  the  same  way. 
Pepper  also  will  have  the  same  effect. 

ML  To  Bbmove  UaaAss-epoTS  f>oh  Silk. 
To  two  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine  add  one 
ounce  of  French  chalk  and  live  ounces 
of  pipe-<dio',  both  finely  powdered.  Hake 
up  the  mixture  into  a  paste,  roll  it  into 
pipes,  and  let  it  dry.  Apply  it  by  rubbing 
It  on  the  spot  of  grease,  slightly  pioistened, 
and  then  brushing  it  ol^  till  the  grease  is 
al>8orbed. 

565.  To  Clbak  WHm  Sanar  Shoib.— Rub 
them  the  lengtliways  of  the  satin  with  a 
piece  of  new  white  flannel,  dipped  in  spirits 
of  wfne.  If  sllgiitly  soiled,  you  may  clean 
them  by  rubbing  with  stale  bread.  White 
satin  shoes  should  be  kept  in  blue  paper 
Josel}'  wrapped  with  coarse  brown  paper 

ntside. 

063.  To  Cuuv  QoLD  Lags.— Bum  some 
fock  alum ;  then  powder  it  veiy  fine  and 
iUtit  Dip  a  clean  soft  brush  into  the 
powdered  alum,  and  rub  the  gold  lace  with 
It  Afterwards  wipe  it  with  a  clean  soft 
flannel.  Gold  embroidery  may  be  brightened 
In  the  same  manner. 

061  To  CLE  AM  Erxikb,  OB  White  Fdegl— 
Dost  the  fbrs  well  with  a  soft  flannel,  then 
mb  into  them  with  the  flannel  fine  wheat 
flour,  shake  out  the  ilour,  and  rub  with  a 
dean  flannel  till  you  have  removed  It  all ; 
mb  the  fVir  always  against  tlie  grain. 

065.  To  Keep  Silk.— .Silk  articles  should 
not  be  kept  folded  in  white  paper,  as  the 
cliloride  of  lime  used  in  bleaching  the  paper 
will  probably  impair  the  colour  of  the  silk. 
Brown  or  blue  paper  is  better ;  the  yellowish 
•mooth  India  paper  is  best  of  alL 

566.  To  Raise  the  Ckubhbd  Pile  of 
Yelvst.— Hold  the  reverse  side  of  the 
velvet  over  a  basin  of  boiling  water,  and  the 
pile  of  the  velvet  will  be  gradually  raised. 

097.  To  Cleax  White  Feaths&b.— Draw 
the  ftathers  gently  through  a  warm  soap 
lather  several  times,  then  pass  them  through 
tepid,  and  finally  through  cold  water  to 
rinse  thorn.  Then  hold  them  a  short  dis- 
tance ftt>m  the  fire,  and  curl  the  separate 
parts  of  the  ftather  as  they  dry  by  holding  a 
steel  knitting-pin  In  the  hand,  and  drawing 
each  portion  of  the  ftatber  briskly  betwaeo 
tbfi  p*»  Mffd  th<^  t**t^'**^ 


0e&  To  Revove  Ikk-afots  num'Wmjm 
Clothes.— This  must  be  done  before  the 
clothes  are  washed.  Pick  some  tallow 
ft-om  the  bottom  of  a  clean  mould  candle, 
mb  it  hard  on  the  ink-spots,  and  leave  i( 
sticking  there  in  bits  till  next  day,  or  longer, 
Tlienletthe  article  be  washed  and  boiled; 
and,  if  it  is  merely  common  Ink,  thestaia 
will  entirely  disappear.  Of  course,  tfaia 
remedy  can  only  be  used  ft>r  white  things, 
as  coloured  clothes  cannot  be  boiled  witiioui 
entirely  Aiding  them.  The  tallow  must  be 
rubbed  on  cold.— Or,  a  moat  effective  pre> 
paration  for  removing  ink-spots  may  bo 
made  by  the  fidlowlng  receipt  :>-An  oiinos 
each  of  sal-ammoniac  and  salt  of  tartar, 
well  mixed,  must  be  put  into  a  quart-bottle^ 
a  pint  of  cold  soft  water  added  to  them,  and 
the  whole  well  shaken  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hoar.  The  bottie  may  be  then  filled  with 
water,  shaken  a  Uttie  longer,  and  corked. 
Wet  the  marked  Unen  effectually  with  this 
mixture,  and  repeat  the  prooeas  tUl  the 
stain  disappears. 

Sect.  1— Kxtvxs  axo  Fobke. 

06B.  To  Cleav  the  Blades  or  Kmxw. 
they  should  be  dipped  in  hot  water  amt 
wiped  immediately,  taktaig  care  that  the 
handles  are  not  wetted;  they  should  then 
be  cleaned  on  the  knife-board  or  by  Kent's 
knlA-cIeaner ;  this  last  method  is  moeh, 
the  quickest,  but  requires  care  on  the  part 
of  the  servant,  fbr  if  the  knives  ore  poshed 
in  too  fhr  the  machine  wean  out  the  shoal- 
der  and  blunts  the  edge  of  the  knift ;  to  save 
which,  care  also  must  be  taken  to  place  the 
blades  so  that  the  brushes  will  rab  them 
fh>m  back  to  fh»t.  To  preserve  knives  not 
in  common  use,  the  Modes  should  eltber  be 
robbed  over  with  mutton  soet  or  kept  In  a 
wooden  box  containing  sifted  qiU<±Ume, 
care  belnii  taken  that  only  the  blades 
of  the  knives  shall  touch  the  lline.  Steel 
forks  should  be  washed  and  dried,  and 
then  passed  Ughtly  over  the  knift-board; 
the  prongs  are  cleaned  by  robbing  between 
them  with  a  piece  of  stick,  wound  round 
with  leather  and  then  charged  with  the 
brick-dust.  The  brieJt  used  is  made  and 
sold  for  the  purpose,  and  is  nibbed  npon 
a  deal-board  so  as  to  leave  a  small  quantity 
spread  upon  Us  snrfltuse;  after  which  the 
knives  are  passed  backwards  and  forwards 
with  a  smart  action  of  the  hand,  one  being 
taken  in  each  hand  by  expert  servants  and 
the  backs  of  the  knives  looking  towards  one 
another.  A  powder  Is  sold  with  Kent's 
knlfo-deaner,  which  Is  a  beanUftil  polisher 
of  steel,  and  It  Is  used  according  to  the 
printed  direction  sold  with  the  machlnei 
Two  forms  are  sold,  one  with  a  high  stand 
for  large  ilEes,  tlie  otber  tnudler  tag  tte 
Uble. 
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RQl  List  of  Pbices  or  Kekt*8  KNini- 
^^A^rga,  and  also  the  ntimber  of  iLntvct 
each  machine  will  dean  at  a  time :— 
lit  sise,  9  taUe  or  deeaert  knlres 

and  1  oarrer  ^  ~.  ^  Z14 14  0 
tedalM»  ft  ditto  ditto  ...  IS  IS  0 
Snl  Bise,  r  ditto  dlUo  ...  10 10  0 
4ihalzeb  6  ditto  ditto  ^  9  0  0 
9th  alac,  6  ditto  ditto  ^  T 10  0 
Cthalse,  4  ditto  ditto  ...  6  0  0 
7th  alM,  4  ditto  ditto  ..  4 15  0 
The  whole  of  the  above  alxea,  except  the 
fewnth,  an  on  ft«mcs  oi  a  suitable  height 
to  atand  on  the  floor;  bat  may  be  bad  on 
4wMf  framea  like  the  aerenth,  if  preferred. 

SBCI.  &— PLAlS-CLBAXOra 

an.  Ak  TiraiiniATi  woold  probably  say, 
that  the  flrrt  thing  In  decminif  plate  Is  to 
take  cars  not  to  make  It  dirty.  Vo  plate- 
powder  or  rubbing  will  remove  icratcbea, 
canaed  Iqr  the  careless  mlztore  of  spoons 
and  iMkswith  the  knives  aOer  nsing  them. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  imporianoe  to 
keep  the  aUver  ta&.  a  tny  by  Itself,  and  to 
waah  It  in  soap  and  water  Immediately 
tittr  it  has  been  need,  finishing  with  clean 
water,  and  rubbing  It  dry  with  a  wash- 
leather.  When  treated  bi  this  way  plate 
reqnirea  very  little  powder  of  any  kind 
to  nmaw  its  polish,  and  It  is  only  for  111- 
■sed  and  sontched  silver  that  the  vail- 
ooa  and  much-vaunted  pUte-powden  are 
teqoind.  All  those  which  an  composed 
of  dialk  in  any  ahape,  or  ammonia,  are 
iBDOoent,  whilst  the  presence  of  mereury, 
M  Indicated  by  the  slight  tinge  of  a  sltUe- 
blue  oolonr  in  the  powder,  is  exoeedhigly 
pr^fodiciaL  Servanta  are  very  fond  of 
these  meremlal  preparations,  because  they 
act  qolokly,  and  give  a  good  polish  after 
denning ;  bnt  this  soon  tarnishes,  because 
a  certain  portion  of  the  amalgam  made 
with  the  saver  and  mereury  is  left  on  the 
avftee  of  the  fbrroer.  and  the  consequence 
la  tint  it  tnmiahes  Iqr  oxidation  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  Gaa  and  aulphnrous  coals  are 
-reiy  apt  to  Uaoken  sUvor,  the  fbrmer  from 
not  being  completely  purified  from  sul- 
plumtted  hydrogen,  and  the  latter  fh>m 
rrnnr'^t  its  presence  in  large  volume;  and 
I  have  known  silver  made  quite  black  in  a 
sfaigis  Bight  by  the  burning  of  coals  con- 
talnlDg  snlphnr  in  the  room.  To  remove 
this  deep  stain,  or  that  canaed  by  long 
exposure  to  the  air,  requires  something 
more  than  mere  chalk,  and  the  Jewellers 
n»s  an  oxide  of  iron  called  romfft^  which  is 
an  Innocent  prepantion.  being  prepared  by 
tlie  preelidutlon  of  sulphate  of  iron  by 
OBrtmiate  of  potash,  and  then  exposing 
the  dried  powder  to  a  hlsh  heat  The 
iMlbers  which  are  employed  are  the  wash- 
kfttlieis  of  the  shops,  and  they  should  be 


washed  oocaalonally  mrhen  they  become 
greasy  and  blackened  with  the  oxide. 
When  the  plate  is  only  slightly  soiled, 
many  good  managen  put  it  into  a  large 
saucepan  of  soft  water,  cold,  with  a  lump 
of  whiting  and  some  shavings  of  yellow 
soap,  to  makes  good  lather.  They  then  Iwll 
it  half  an  hour,  rinse  It  in  cold  water,  mb 
with  a  soft  cloth,  and  afterwards  with  a 
pbite-leather.  This  prevents  the  rubbing 
off  the  dead  fhMt-inoilL  ttom  the  chasing. 
In  removing  tarnished  spots.  The  following 
powdi*n  are  used  by  various  parties,  and 
any  of  them  will  serve  the  purpose,  olbow- 
grease  being  needed  for  all,  and,  indeed, 
being  the  great  and  important  point  hi  aU 
plate-deanlng. 

Platb-powdbx,  Ka  L— Take  one  pound 
of  the  best  whiting,  or  of  prepared  chalk, 
and  rub  it  to  a  flne  powder.  Tlien  sift  it 
Mix  together  four  ounces  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, two  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine,  one 
ounce  of  spirits  of  camphor,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  spirits  of  hartshora  Then  add  the 
whiting  gradually  to  the  liquid,  stirring  hi 
a  little  at  a  time,  and  mixing  the  whole 
thoroughly  till  it  Is  of  the  consistence  of 
cream :  put  it  Into  a  very  close  vessel  (a 
large  bottle  or  a  white  J.v),  and  cork  it 
tightly,  tying  down  a  leather  over  the  cork. 
To  use  the  mixture,  flret  stir  It  up,  then 
pour  out  a  sufficient  portion  into  a  bowl  or 
pan,  and  with  a  soft  clean  sponge  cover  the 
silver  with  it  so  as  to  give  it  a  coat  like 
whitewash.  Set  the  silver  aside  for  ten 
minutes,  or  more,  till  the  paste  haa  dried 
into  a  powder.  Then  brush  It  otT,  and 
polish  first  with  a  bucksltln,  then  with  a 
silk  handkerchief.  It  will  tte  Ibund  very 
convenient  to  keep  this  mixture  always 
In  the  house.  It  makes  the  plate  look 
bcantllU  and  new. 

Platb-powdkr,  Ko.  2:— The  most  com- 
mon method  of  cleaning  silver  is  witli 
pulverized  whiting  mixed  with  whisky; 
or,  with  spiriu  of  wine,  which  is  better. 
The  whiting  must  be  made  as  flne  as 
possible;  for  if  there  are  any  coarse  or 
rough  particles  among  It,  they  will  scratch 
the  silver.  You  may  powder  it  very  finely, 
eittierby  pounding  it  in  a  morur,  or  by 
tying  It  up  In  a  clean  rag,  biying  It  down 
on  the  hearth,  and  beating  it  with  a  ham- 
mer; after  which,  spread  it  thinly  over  a 
large  plate,  and  place  It  before  the  fire  to 
dry.  Then  sift  it  through  a  piece  of  coarse 
book-muslln  or  leno.  Mix  the  whiting  Into 
a  paste  or  cream,  with  whisky  or  spirits  of 
wine,  or  with  water  If  the  expense  of  the 
two  first  Is  objected  to;  dip  a  flannel 
or  sponge  into  It  and  coat  the  stiver  oil 
over  with  the  mixture;  after  which,  lay 
all  the  articles  in  the  sun  to  diy ;  or  place 
them  on  an  oU  Japanned  waiter  belbi^ 
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Um  fire,  but  not  Teiy  near  It  The  paste 
most  beooDM  so  dry  on  the  articles, 
that  you  may  dust  ft  off  them  like  flour, 
with  a  soft  sloth.  Afterwards,  with  the 
smallest  bmsli,  nib  between  the  prongs 
of  the  forks,  and  go  over  all  the  minute  or 
delicate  parts  of  the  silver.  Tlie  plain  or 
nnomamented  parts  are  best  rubbed  with 
flanneU  as  they  show  the  most  trifling 
fcratchesw  Next,  polish  with  a  buckskin  or 
a  chamol84eatlier;  and  finish  with  a  soft 
Bilk  handkerchleC  Ueforo  you  begin  to 
clean  yoor  plate,  wash  It  In  boiling  water, 
that  no  grease  or  syrup  may  renudn  on  it 

To  Clean  Uksxax  SiLVES.->Forks  of  this 
composition  wera  at  one  time  much  In  use ; 
and  when  very  good  It  has  a  resemblance  to 
genuine  silver,  and  is  equally  durable.  It  Is 
by  no  means  costly,  and  when  properly 
taken  care  of,  and  kept  bright,  it  looks  very 
veil  After  using,  U  should  be  put  Imme- 
diately Into  hot  water,  washed  well,  and 
wiped  dry  with  a  soft  doth.  Once  a  week 
let  it  be  washed  in  soap-suds,  and  then 
cleaned  with  the  plate-powder  No.  2,  which 
should  afterwards  be  brushed  ofll  Should 
tills  metal  become  discoloured  or  spotted  by 
vinegar  or  other  adds,  wash  it  first,  and  then 
dean  it  with  sweet  oil  and  powdered  rotten- 
stone.  If  the  spoons  or  forks  Iiave  become 
veiy  much  soiled  and  discoloured,  you  may 
make  a  mixture  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
vinegar,  with  lialf  an  ounce  each  of  alum 
and  cream  of  tartar;  add  to  this  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  dip  the  plate  Into  the  mix- 
ture, and  rub  It  dry. 

To  Clean  BxrrAmoA  Metal.— Powder, 
as  fine  as  possible  half  a  pound  of  lump 
whiting,  and  sift  It  wdL  Then  mix  with  It 
a  wine-glass  of  sweet  oil  and  a  table- 
spoonftil  of  soft  soi4>,  or  a  bit  of  yellow  soap 
melted  in  a  iittie  water.  Add  to  this  mix- 
tare  soffident  rum,  whisky,  or  spirits  of 
wine  to  make  it  the  consistence  of  thick 
cream.  Dip  into  It  a  soft  sponge  or  flannel, 
and  rub  It  quickly  and  evenly  on  the  artide ; 
wipe  It  off  with  an  old  linen  or  cotton  doth, 
and  polish  by  mbblng  it  with  a  buckskin. 

Sect.  i.—C«aiA  and  Olasb. 

fTS.  CmyA  AVD  Eaxthenwabx  may  be 
washed  in  hot  water,  with  the  addition 
occasionally  of  a  little  soap,  and  the  use  of 
a  brush  for  embossed  work.  They  require 
In  this  latter  case  to  be  rinsed  in  dean 
water  and  dried  wlUt  a  linen  doth.  A 
wooden-bowl  or  tub  should  be  used  for 
foar  of  cradLing  the  brittle  material. 

073.  Glass  must  not  be  washed  In  hot 
water,  which  would  break  it;  nor  in  warm 
water  even,  because  it  leaves  a  dull  polbh 
on  its  surfoce.  Cold  water,  therefore,  is 
preferred,  and  if  the  articles  ars  not  mora 
I4UU1  usually  soQed,  UUs  Quid  «lone  will 


suffice,  wiping  them  with  s  dean  JIneil 
glsss-doth  or  a  leather.  If  they  are  required 
to  be  very  bright  If  glass  Is  stained,  a  little 
soda  dissolved  in  the  water  will  remove  the 
stain.  For  the  Insldes  of  caraflnes  w  decao- 
ters,  raw  potatoes  cut  In  small  pieces  and 
wdl  shaken  up  in  the  Inside  are  the  best; 
used  in  the  following  manner;— 

To  CLBAir  Dbgaktxrs,  Ac— Plsce  a  ftmnd 
In  the  decanter,  and  pour  through  it  some 
raw  unpared  potato  cut  Into  little  square 
bits,  or  some  pounded  egg-shells,  or  some 
fine  shot,  the  first  bdng  the  best  for  Uie 
purpose.   Have  ready  in  a  small  tub,  some 
stn>ng  suds  of  white  soap  and  ooM  water, 
which  wiU  be  the  better  for  having  a  Uttle 
pearlash  dissolved  in  ft :  or  a  fow  drops  of 
muriatic  add  mixed  with  the  water  will 
grcatiy  tmprove  the  polish  of  the  glass.  Take 
out  some  of  the  suds,  pour  it  into  the  decan- 
ter (through  the  funnel)  and  shake  ft  about; 
with  the  cut    potato  ftom   five  to  tea 
minutes,  till  you  see  all  the  Impuritlee 
disappear  from  the  Inside  of  the  glass. 
Then  empty  it  out,  put  In  some  more 
•uds,  and  wasli  round  the  Inside  with  e 
bit  of  sponge  tied  on  the  end  of  a  stick. 
It  is  well  to  liave  a  regular  glass-stick, 
which   sliould  be  more  than   a  foot  in 
length,  with  a  flat  knob  at  the  end  on 
which  to  fksten  a  sponge  or  a  soft  ni^ 
After  having  washed  Uie  decanters  in  the 
above  manner,  rinse  them  out  twice  with 
dear  cold  water.   Next  pat  them  Into  the 
tub  of  dear  soap-suds,  and  wash  them  well 
on  the  outside  with  a  glass  brush  (a  brush 
with  a  broad  handle  and  short  bristles), 
and  afterwards  rinse  the  outside  In  clean 
water.  Dry  the  inside  with  a  bit  of  soft  Untn 
rag  fixed  to  the  end  of  your  glaas-stick, 
and  wipe  the  outside  with  a  soft  towel, 
finishing  with  a  silk  handkerchief;  or  a 
chamois-leather,  or  a  soft  duckskin;  rui>> 
blng  well  hito  all  the  cavities  if  the  glass 
be  cut 


Sect,  a.— The  Cucakixo  cw  FtrBKiTciac, 
Casi<st8,  Ac. 

874.  The  several  modes  of  polishing  the 
wooden  surfiaces  of  ftuiiiture  have  been 
detailed  at  page  IM.  It  remains  to  allude 
to  the  dotaihi  of  deantng  other  descriptions 
of  fhmiture,  as  carpets,  curtawu^  grates^ 
fmdfn,  anijire-irons. 

075.  SOODIinfG  Flahitsls,  os  SmBRRS, 
should  be  strong  and  coarse.  If  made  on 
purpose,  it  is  well  to  hem  them  slightly  all 
round,  to  prevent  their  ravelling.  Do  the 
same  with  new  dusters,  which  are  better  of 
cotton  than  of  linen,  bdng  softer.  Short- 
handled  brushes  will  be  wanted  for  the 
stabi,  for  brushing  bedsteads,  for  removbig 
the  dust  firom  Iwtwecn  the  laths  of  Venetian 
shutters,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  All 
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krooma  and  IirudMs  used  for  iweeptng  will 
iMt  muidi  looser,  if  when  not  In  ue  Uiej 
•re  tung  b7  a  loop  of  twine  or  tape  pajued 
ttmniffli  ft  hole  drilled  for  the  purpote  near 
tlM  top  of  the  handle.  Alao,  before  they  are 
pot  away,  let  all  the  hits  of  fine,  cllppiuRs, 
thread,  te^  bo  picked  off  them.  Scmb- 
bUi«  bnishee  also  wUl  bo  required,  with 
and  wlthont  handlea;  whlte-waah  brushes, 
Btora-bmshes,  shoe-brushoa,  and  brashes 
fbt  denning  the  various  articles  of  Aiml- 
tore.  These  should  be  kept  In  suitable 
plaoea,  and  thoee  which  ore  used  with  water 
shonld  be  always  washed  before  they  are 
pot  away.  Let  the  housemaid  be  prorided 
with  brushes,  palls,  rubbers,  sponges,  and 
whaterer  Is  requisite  for  her  woiIl,  for  her 
nse  solely,  and  make  her  responsible  for 
tlteir  security  and  proper  condition,  which 
It  la  needftil  you  should,  at  certain  perioda, 
examine  Inta  Alao,  give  her  a  pair  of  thick 
gloves,  and  a  large  coarse  apron,  to  use 
when  cleaning  her  grates,  that  her  clothes 
«iay  be  protected,  and  that  she  may  readily 
moke  herself  neat  when  called  for. 

A7e.  Watkb.— In  the  monilng  and  evening 
the  houaenuUd  should  cany  to  the  bedrooms 
linesh  water  to  supply  what  has  been  used ; 
and  where  two  qualities  are  supplied,  as  for 
tnHtsnfffi,  soft  and  hard  water,  she  should  fill 
tlie  ewer  with  the  former,  and  the  water- 
bottle  with  the  latter,  for  the  use  of  the 
month. 

477.  Amoco  8HXEIB.— It  should  be  the 
bouseniald's  business  to  see  the  sheets  that 
have  come  Ttom  the  laundress  perftctly 
aired,  and  then  to  fold  them  flat  in  pairs 
to  be  plAoed  in  a  convenient  closet  or  press 
with  »helves,  where  the  sheets  can  be  kept 
laid  one  on  another,  the  common  and  flner 
abeet«  on  separate  shelves,  a  ticket  being 
attached  to  each  shelf  containing  the 
iluati  iption  of  the  articles  it  contains,  and 
the  number  of  each  which  ought  to  be 
tbercu  In  this  cloeet  all  extra  bedding 
rtiooid  be  kepi,  ready  for  Immediate  use; 
if  It  be  In  a  room  where  a  Are  is  constantly 
made.  It  is  a  great  advantage,  as  the  Unen 
ta  thna  preserved  perftctly  dry.  The  sheets 
wblob  come  (h)m  the  wash  sliooki  always 
bo  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  and 
cveiy  ftesh  pair  should  bo  taken  ttom  the 
lop.  that  all  may  be  equally  worn.  The 
bousemald  should  carefully  examine  the 
•lioets  before  they  ^re  sent  to  the  wash, 
and  if  the  middle  appears  thin,  the  sheet 
ahould  be  eat  down  and  the  sides  Joined 
to  form  the  middle;  If  they  agabi  show 
dacay,  they  roust  be  cnt  across  and  the 
eoda  tamed  to  tlio  middle.  All  sheets  that 
oan  no  longer  be  used  may  be  converted 
Into  glass  or  tea-cloths,  dusters,  fta,  and 
the  wont  pieces  may  serve  for  dish-cloths, 
cr  to  «lesa  candlastlfikt  and  lampa»   The 


mistress  of  the  house,  or  the  houscnudd, 
keeps  the  key  of  the  Unen-closet;  but  It 
should  flrequently  be  left  open  for  a  short 
time  to  admit  the  air.  In  this  closet  all 
piecea  and  remnants  of  bed  ftirnltare, 
paper-hanglnga,  Aa,  should  be  kept,  ready 
when  needed  for  repairs. 

07&  NxxnuB-woBK.— The  housemaid  of  a 
small  or  a  quiet  family  haa  usually  time  to 
do  a  considerable  part  of  the  family  needle* 
work,  making  and  mending  the  hooaebold 
linen,  curtains,  Ac 

078.  Ikvestdbt.— An  Inventory  of  niml- 
ture,  linen,  and  chlua  should  be  kept,  and 
the  things  examined  by  it  twice  a  year,  oi 
oftener,  if  there  be  a  change  of  servants; 
into  eaeh  of  whose  care  the  articles  used 
by  him  or  her,  should  be  entrusted,  with  § 
list,  as  Is  always  done  with  plate.  Tlcketi 
of  parchment,  with  the  fomily-name,  uun^ 
bend,  and  specifying  what  bed  it  belongt 
to,  should  be  sewed  on  each  feather-bed, 
bolster,  plllow,  and  blankeL 

MO.  All  the  Housbuold  Ijxxn  ahould 
be  marked  with  the  name  at  fbll  length  in 
marklnp-ink. 

e»L  Wesklt  CLBAKiKa— It  is  the  cuatom 
In  small  and  large  establishments,  to  moke 
on  one  day  in  each  week  a  thorough  clcautaig 
of  all  the  rooms.  This  is  a  wholesome  prao> 
tloe,  and  should  never  be  discouraged ;  but 
It  Is  the  duty  of  the  mistress  to  teach  her 
domestics  to  conduct  this  cleaning  with 
such  order  and  quietness  that  It  may  not 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  household. 
A  neat  and  orderly  housemaid  will  always 
have  the  rooms  in  such  a  state  that  little 
extra-cleaning  will  be  needecL  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  expedient  on  this  day  that  the 
servants  should  rise  an  hour  earlier,  take 
up  all  the  loose  carpets  of  staircases, 
passages,  and  sitting-rooms,  and  havo 
them  wdl  shaken ;  brush  the  carpets  well 
tliat  are  nailed  down,  and  scour  the  un- 
covered boards  with  soap  and  water,  or 
first  with  soda  and  warm  water,  after- 
wards washing  them  with  a  large  sponge 
and  clean  water. 

062.  IM  WASUIxa  OB  SOOUBINO    BOABDi^ 

the  housemaid  must  never  rub  across,  but 
up  and  down  the  boards;  she  must  also  be 
carc2Ul  not  to  leave  the  wet  soap  lying  on 
any  mahogany  or  painted  fomiture,  where 
it  would  moke  a  stain ;  but  liave  a  saucer 
or  plate  by  her  to  contain  it  If  there  ha 
time  before  the  sitting-rooms  are  wanted, 
the  mirrors  should  be  cleaned,  the  ftunlture 
and  the  locks  well  rubbed,  for  which  opera- 
tions good  receipts  are  given  hereafter.  It 
Is  usu^  in  Ikmilles  where  two  maids,  or  two 
maids  and  a  boy,  are  kept  for  all  to  assist  in 
tlie  cleaning  before  breaklkat,  that  It  may  b« 
speedily  completed  without  creating  con- 
flislon  In  the  housa.   Once  or  twice  a  year» 
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when  the  carpets  are  taken  ap,  the  paint 
ihotdd  he  wdl  trashed  with  soap  and 
water,  and  wiped  Immediately  with  a  diy 
nnen  doth,  prerlously  taking  great  care  to 
remove  all  the  soap  hy  a  liberal  use  of 
dean  water.    (See  par.  606  and  608.) 

MS.  Dnsmro  Bed-boomb.—U  Is  presumed 
that  the  bed-enrtains  will  not  need  to  be 
rerooredeveiTweek.  All  curtains  ought  to 
be  well  shaken  eveiy  day,  and  ftequentlj 
bniahed  between  the  folds  with  a  hand- 
brush.  To  prevent  the  dust  ttom  accumu- 
lating on  the  top  or  tester,  cover  it  ¥dth 
sheets  of  cartridge-paper  (or  veo'  stout 
brown  or  newspaper),  the  edges  laid  over 
each  other.  These  will  receive  the  dust 
which  would  otherwise  lodge  and  accu- 
mulate on  the  tester,  and  they  ran  easily  be 
removed,  brushed  off,  and  returned  to  their 
places.  To  make  those  more  accessible  thtft 
cover  the  middle  part  of  the  tester,  the 
edges  of  several  sheets  had  better  be  pasted 
together,  so  as  to  ibrm  a  large  square.  The 
bod-dothes  must  be  taken  off.  folded,  laid 
on  two  chairs,  and  covered  with  a  dusting 
sheet ;  the  fbather-bed  taken  ofT,  and  the 
mattresses,  and  every  part  of  the  bedstead 
where  dust  can  possibly  lodge,  should  be 
thoroughly  brushed ;  then  the  bed  must  be 
made,  and  covered  up  with  a  dusting  sheet 
The  carpets  must  be  then  taken  up  and 
carried  away  to  be  shaken;  the  dressing- 
glass  must  be  cleaned,  and  may  be  placed 
with  Its  fhce  downwards  on  the  beil,  with 
the  phicushlon,  dressing-case,  and  other 
toilet  appendages,  all  underneath  the  dust- 
ing sheet  Tlic  washing-stand  must  next  be 
thoroughly  deaned,  the  water-bottle,  soap- 
strainer,  &c,  washed  and  replaced,  and  also 
covered  with  a  dust-cover.  The  chalra, 
tables,  and  the  rest  of  the  moveable  Aiml- 
ture,  should  be  placed  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  till  the  sides  near  the  wall  are  swept 
find  dusted;  the  grate  and  flre-lrons,  the 
chairs,  &c,  all  deaned  and  restored  to  their 
places.  Then  tea  leaves  should  be  strewed 
under  the  bed,  and  also  over  the  middle  of 
the  room,  the  valance  being  first  pinned  up, 
and  the  whole  carefully  swept  Into  a  dust- 
■hovel.  After  this  Is  all  done,  the  house- 
maid must,  as  usual,  draw  the  curtains,  lay 
out  the  niKht  dothes,  and  set  the  rooms  in 
perfect  order. 

m.  Ik  CLEAxnvo  the  Staircass,  the 
housemaid  must  shut  all  the  doors  first, 
then  with  a  long-handled  broom  dust  the 
walls,  and  the  ceilings  If  possible,  and  bru^ih 
down  the  banisters  with  the  banister  brush. 
Occasionally,  and  prior  to  the  sweeping, 
the  carpets  must  be  taken  up  and  the 
stairs  scoured ;  and  It  Is  well  to  explain  to 
the  hoiuemald  at  flrst,  that  when  the 
carpets  are  again  put  down,  she  must 
take  care  the  same  part  does  not  oome  to 


the  edge  of  the  stair,  to  prevent  ttMinf 
being  worn  out  too  Mon.  For  this  pur* 
pose,  when  pordiaaing  stair-eanMtai  it  I* 
usual  to  get  them  a  yard  longer  iban 
necessary  ibr  eaoh  flight  of  stefNi;  the 
surplus  can  be  turned  up  at  each  ead« 
and  the  servant  wUI  thus  be  aiaUed  omh 
siantly  to  vary  the  position  of  tlie  oarpec 

88fi.  Jy  CLEAHoro  TBS  WDiDowa,  tbe 
llramea  and  glass  must  be  first  thoroughly 
dusted,  then  three  or  fbur  panes  of  glaaa 
at  a  time  must  be  washed  wftli  a  wetted 
wash-leather,  the  comers  of  the  panes 
being  careAilly  deaned  out  The  leather 
must  after  this  be  rinsed  and  wrung  as  diy 
as  possible,  and  the  panes  that  have  been 
wetted  must  be  rubbed  dry  with  it,  and 
then  finished  with  a  ftesh  leather  ag 
quickly  as  can  be  done.  The  leather  most 
be  washed  in  clean  water  and  irang  to 
dry  after  the  windows  are  cleaned.  When 
windows  are  required  to  look  particolarly 
bright,  a  Uttle  whiting  Is  dusted  over 
them  after  the  first  waalilng  with  the  wet 
leather. 

58&  In  many  Ihmlllea  It  Is  customaiy  to 
take  down  the  chintx  window,  and  even 
the  bed-enrtalns  In  the  summer;  and  the 
housemaid  should  be  directed  to  shake  off 
the  loose  dust,  then  lightly  brush  with  a 
small  long-haired  fhrniture  brosh;  alter 
which  wipe  them  ctosely  with  clean  flan- 
nels, and  rub  them  with  dry  bread.  If 
properly  done,  the  curtains  will  look  nearly 
as  well  as  at  first,  and  If  the  colour  be  not 
light,  they  will  not  require  washing  fi>r 
years.  Fold  in  large  paroets,  and  pot 
carefhlly  by.  White  the  fumltoro  remains 
up.  It  should  be  preserved  fhMu  the  son 
and  air  as  much  as  possible,  which  Iqjure 
ddlcato  colours;  and  the  dust  may  bo 
blown  off  with  bellows.  By  the  above 
mode  curtains  may  be  k^t  clean,  even 
to  use  with  the  linings  newly  dipped. 

087.  Blamkets.— Jn  summer,  the  blankets 
and  bedding  should  be  frequently  taken 
Into  the  open  air,  if  the  situation  of  the 
house  permits  it,  and  shaken  or  beaten. 
If  there  be  a  grass-i»iot  they  miRht  be  laid 
out  upon  It  on  a  sheet  for  an  hour  or  two 
In  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  best  meant 
to  preserve  blankets  ttom  moths  la  to  fold 
and  lay  them  under  the  ftMther^bedi  tliat 
are  In  use;  and  they  should  be  shaken 
occasionally.  When  soiled,  they  should  bo 
washed,  not  scoured. 

AMI  AiUMa— At  all  times  the  h^nsenlald 
should  be  chan;ed  never  to  put  dean,  or 
even  new,  linen  or  blankets  upon  a  brd, 
without  Ciircfhlly  airing,  and  even  toastmg 
them  before  the  flro  for  two  or  thrve  hoars, 
that  no  possibility  of  dampness  can  occur. 

S89l    ORNAlIElfTAL   OlUWIlfQ-BOOIC    F0»* 

^TUBK  reqxilres  dnstlng  with  a  ftwfhfB*- 
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tniah  vntf  mcralaA  anfl  once  a  week 
t  thoroagb  deaalng  and  rabblng  wltb 
dufltera,  or  -mnhlng,  when  necessary.  The 
7KQcb-p<ftlth6d  ftamitnre  dumld  be  mbbod 
over  erecy  day  ulth  a  soft  doth,  and  occa- 
•lonallT,  as  reqnired,  a  eery  lUOe  of  the 
Aunltore-eream  ohould  be  laid  on  to  keep 
up  the  extreme  poUoh  which  Is  desirable. 
The  caxpet  nrast  he  bnidied  ereiy  morning 
befbre  iha  dnstlog,  and  the  grate  cleaned 
during  thio  time  when  flros  are  nsed.  The 
Ibllowlng  directions  apply  to  the  contents 
or  this  room,  as  well  as  the  other  slttlng- 
zoraas. 

ML  To  Clbait  SwnB  Wood  ob  Bacurr 
CiiDEJL^-Plaoe  your  wood-work,  Ac,  under  a 
stroDg  stream  Anom  the  pump  till  thoroughly 
cleantied,  and  if  the  wood  requires  bleach- 
ing, placa  It  when  dry  In  a  pipkin,  largo 
enough  to  hold  the  vate.  The  vessel  must 
hav«  brimstone  burned  in  it,  and  when 
wdl  filled  with  the  imoke  it  is  ready  to 
reodve  the  wood-work,  which  must  be  shut 
vp  in  it  Ibr  two  or  three  hours. 

£91.  GlJm-LUSTRKS,  OKHOl.V-OBKAXES'n, 

AXD  CnBA-nocBKS,  require  occasional 
eareftal  washing  with  cold  soap  and  water, 
Allowed  1^  rinsing  in  dean  water,  and 
drying  with  a  wash-leather. 

502.  To  ClbaxLookimg-glassxh.— Reroore 
the  fly-stains,  and  other  soils,  "by  a  damp 
rag;  then  poUsh  with  woollen  doth  and 
powder-bine.  —  Or,  take  a  piece  at  dean 
fpooge,  wefl  washed  out  la  water,  and  dip 
it  Into  spirits  of  wine ;  rub  it  rapidly  over 
the  glass ;  dust  over  it  powder-blnc,  or  the 
finest  sifted  whiting,  rub  it  off  with  a  dean 
linen  doth,  and  polish  with  soft  leather,  or 
an  old  silk  handkerchleC 

MSL  To  Pbiskbvs  GiLDnro^  a5i>  Clkav 
rr.— It  is  not  possibie  to  prevent  flies  fh)m 
staining  the  gilding  without  covering  it ; 
before  which,  blow  ott  the  light  dust,  and 
pass  a  ftather  or  dean  brujih  over  It ;  then 
with  strips  of  paper  cover  the  fhunes  of  the 
gUuMes,  and  do  not  remove  them  till  the 
flies  are  gone.  When  much  soiled,  the  best 
remedy  is  to  send  them  to  be  gilt  anew ;  as 
the  unial  receipts  ft>r  deoning  got  fhtmes 
win  be  found,  on  trial,  rather  injurious 
thanbcnefldaL  Linen  takes  offthe  gilding, 
and  deadens  its  brightness ;  it  shoald  there- 
fore never  be  used  for  wiping  IL  Some 
means  should  be  used  to  destroy  the  flies, 
as  they  injure  ftimiture  of  every  kind,  and 
tiie  paper  likewise.  Bottles  hnng  aboot 
with  sugar  and  vinegar,  or  beer,  will  at- 
tract them;  or  fly-water  pot  into  little 
shells  and  placed  about  the  room,  but  oat 
of  the  reach  of  dilldrea 

SH.  To  ClKAK  OILT  LAKFS,  CHAlCDKUKKa, 

Camdls-bbaxchks,  Ac— Having  flrst  wiped 
off  the  dust  fVom  the  articles  to  be  cleaned, 
make  some  strong  sods  of  the  finest  wtdte 


soap  (palm  soap  wOl  do)  and  soft  lukewaini 
water,  and,  dipping  into  it  a  dean  sponge, 
wash  carefhUy  every  part  of  the  gliding. 
Then,  with  a  small  soft  brush  (a  tooth- 
brush, for  instance),  go  lightly  into  all  the 
hollows,  crevices,  and  most  delicate  parts 
of  the  work,  with  the  soap-suds,  taking 
care  not  to  rub  hard.  When  you  find  that 
the  water  has  become  dirty,  replace  it  with 
dean  suds.  Finish  by  drying  the  articles 
with  an  old  silk  handkerchief^  Unless  the 
servants  are  nniuiually  carefiil,  do  not 
entrust  this  work  to  them,  lest  they  break 
oir  some  of  the  minute  ornaments,  or  mb 
so  hard  as  to  defkce  the  gilding.  This  moda 
of  deaning  will  not  succeed  with  the  fiames 
of  pictures  or  minors.  For  them  there  is 
no  salto  remedy,  when  they  are  soiled  and 
discoloured,  but  to  have  them  newly  gilt 
Chandeliers  should  be  dusted  at  least  once 
a  week  (or  oftener  if  necessary),  with  one 
of  those  long-handled,  soft-headed  brushes 
mode  for  such  purposes.  Great  care  la 
requisite  In  dusting  them,  even  in  this 
ilianner,  as  the  drops  and  other  ornaments 
must  be  touched  with  the  utmo9t  delicacy. 
This  work,  also,  must  not  be  entrusted  to 
sny  but  tlie  most  carefhl  domestics. 
Bronzed  chandeliers,  lamps,  Ac.,  should  be 
merely  ducted  with  a  feather  brush  or  with 
a  soft  cloth.  Waslilng  them  will  take  off 
thehronzlng. 

£03.  To  Clkait  CAiincTB.~The  carpet  must 
be  taken  up,  beaten,  and  shaken,  and  then 
put  down  again.  The  flrst  step  taken  should 
be  to  remove  the  grease  spots,  which  must 
be  eflbcted  by  means  of  a  paste  made  of 
boiling  water  poured  on  equal  quantities  of 
magnesia  and  fuller's  earth ;  cover  all  the 
grease  spots  with  this  paste  wliile  it  is  hot, 
and  let  it  remain  till  quite  dry,  then  brush 
It  off  and  the  grease  will  have  disappeared. 

SM.  To  Remotate  Caxpktb,  they  must  be 
washed,  stretched  on  the  floor,  with  l>olllng 
water  in  which  common  yellow  soap  and 
soda  have  been  dissolved,  in  the  proportion 
of  an  ounce  of  soap  and  a  drachm  of  soda  to 
every  two  gallons  of  water.  The  method  of 
washing  Is  for  the  housemaid  to  dip  a  dean 
flanndinto  the  deanslng  Hquld,  and  quickly 
wash  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  carpet  ;- 
then,  before  it  can  dry,  dip  another  flannel 
into  a  pall  of  perfoctly  dean  hot  water,  and 
wash  the  same  part  over  again.  She  must 
then  proceed  to  wash  another  portion,  first 
with  the  clean«Ing,  and  then  with  the  pure 
water,  and  go  on  thus  till  the  whole  sur- 
face has  been  deonsed  and  rinsed  In  the 
dean  water;  not  more  than  a  yard  square 
should  be  washed  at  once.  Then  set  the 
windows  ot  the  room  open,  lock  the  doors, 
and  allow  the  carpet  to  be  perfoctly  dried. 
It  should  afterwards  be  again  rubbed  over 
wltb  a  dean  flannd  dipped  in  a  stnmc 
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•oludon  of  ox-gall  and  water.  Thlsproccaa, 
tbongh  certainly  tedloua,  ootlrely  renovates 
fiidod  and  soiled  carpet«b 

097.  To  Bexovs  nasa  Ixk  fbok  a  Cab- 
PKT.— As  soon  as  the  Ink  has  been  spilled, 
take  np  as  much  as  70a  can  with  a  spoon, 
and  then  pour  on  cold  water  repeatedly, 
still  taking  np  the  liqoid  with  the  q>oon. 
Next,  rub  the  place  with  a  little  wet  oxalic 
add  or  salt  of  sorrel,  and  wash  it  off  imme- 
diately with  cold  water.  Then  mb  on  some 
hartshorn;  or  secondly,  after  taking  up 
all  the  ink  yon  can  vrlth  a  spoon,  ynah 
the  part  with  skimHnilk,  entirely  tne  ftom 
eveiypafticle  of  cream.  After  removing  as 
much  of  the  ink  as  possible,  sponge  again 
with  warm  water,  wiping  it  afterwards 
with  a  dry  ck>th.  The  sooner  the  ink  is 
washed  aw^y  the  more  effectnaQy  It  may 
be  done. 

jm.    SOODBIHO  BAUJ  to  task    OBEASX 

OR  Fkltt  Staob  nxMt  Cabtkis.  —  Take 
IhUer's  earth,  dried  and  ilnely  powdered ; 
moisten  it  with  lemon-Juice;  knead  it  up 
with  a  little  pore  pearlaah,  and  make  tt 
Into  balls  for  use.  The  carpets  where 
stained  must  ilrst  be  well  brushed  and 
rubbed  dean,  then  moistened  with  water ; 
after  which,  rub  with  the  ball,  dry  in  the 
sun,  and  wash  with  dean  water,  using  a 
sponge  or  doth. 

Bin.  To  Dust  Cabpbts  asd  FiiOOBs.— 
Sprinkle  tea-leaves  on  them,  then  sweep 
them  carefully.  The  former  should  not  be 
swept  frequently  with  a  whisk  brush,  as  it 
¥rears  them  flist;  only  onoea  week,  and 
the  other  times  with  loaves  and  a  hair 
brush.  Fine  carpets  should  be  gently  done 
with  a  hair  hand-brush  (such  as  is  used  for 
dothes),  on  the  knees.  Those  parts  of  the 
carpet  that  are  most  soiled  may  lie  at  any 
time  scrubbed  with  a  small  hand-brush, 
when  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  un- 
dertake a  general  washing  of  the  whole; 
always  adding  a  little  gall  to  the  water  to 
preserve  the  colours. 

floa  To  Clban  FLOOB-czxnsa.— Sweep.then 
wipe  them  with  a  flannel;  and  when  all 
dust  and  spots  are  removed,  mb  with  a 
waxed  flannel,  and  then  with  a  diy  plain 
one;  use  but  little  wax,  and  rub  only  enough 
with  the  latter  to  give  a  little  smoothness, 
cr  it  may  endanger  your  falling;  Washing 
now  and  then  with  milk  after  the  above 
sweeping,  and  dry-rubbing  them,  gives  as 
beautiftal  a  look,  and  they  are  less  slippery. 
An  oil-doth  should  never  be  scrubbed  with 
a  brush;  but,  after  being  first  swept,  it 
should  bo  deanod  by  washing  with  a  large 
soft  doth  and  luke-warm  or  cold  water.  On 
no  account  use  raap,  or  take  water  that  Is 
Hot,  as  elUier  of  them  will  certainly  bring 
off  the  paint 

ML  TO  GUBAir  Passaob-iiatiiko.— Straw 


matting  should  be  washed  but  sddom,  as* 
much  dampness  ii^uros  it  When  it  is 
necessary,  however,  to  dean  a  floor-mat,  do 
it  by  washing  with  a  largo  coarsetdoth  dip- 
ped In  salt  and  water;  as  you  proceed, 
wiping  It  dry  with  anotlier  ooaise  doth. 
The  salt  will  prevent  the  matting  ftom 
turning  yellow.  If  in  putting  down  a  floor> 
mat  you  have  occasion  to  Joiu  It  across, 
ravd  about  an  inch  at  the  end  of  eacte 
breadth,  and  tie  or  knot  the  lengthwise 
threads  two  together.  Then,  turning  all 
these  knotted  threads  nndemeath,  lay  one 
edge  over  the  other  of  t&e  pieces  to  be 
Joined,  and  tadc  them  down  to  the  floor 
with  a  row  of  very  small  tacks ;  each  taiA 
having  a  little  bit  of  buckskin  on  it  to  pre- 
vent the  head  of  the  nail  Ttom  li^utlng  or 
wearing  out  tbe  mat  This  ravdllsg  the 
ends  of  the  breadths,  and  knotting  and 
turning  under  their  threads,  obviatea  the 
inconvenience  of  a  thick  ccmspicuous  ridge, 
if  the  edge  of  the  matting  is  folded  under  Ib 
its  fkill  substance.  Worsted  tiindlng  is  gene- 
rally used  for  matting;  but  as  this  is  som^ 
times  destroyed  by  moths,  it  is  safer  to 
secure  the  edge  of  the  mat  with  a  snfll- 
dently  durable  binding  of  coloured  linen  or 
thick  cotton  broad  tape,  to  be  h&d  of  all 
colours  at  the  carpet-shops. 

0O3L  To  Wash  a  Woollek  Tablb-ootkii. 
A  bright  windy  day  is  best  for  this  pur- 
pose. Having  lirst  taken  out  all  tbe  grease- 
spots  and  stains,  put  tlie  table-cover  Into 
a  tub  with  dean  suds  of  white  soap  and 
dear  water,  warm,  but  not  hot  (in  which 
have  been  mixed  about  two  tablc-spoonftils 
of  ox-gall),  and  wash  and  squeeze  it  wclL 
Tlien  wash  it  through  a  second  lather  some- 
what weaker,  of  soap,  but  without  any  gall 
in  it  Afterwards  rinse  it  through  a  light 
lukewarm  suds,  Just  tinged  with  soap. 
Instead  of  wringing  (which  will  shrivel  It), 
press  out  ss  mnch  of  the  water  as  you  can 
with  your  hands ;  then  fold  it  np  in  a  tight 
long  fold,  and  roll  and  press  it  hard  with 
both  hands  on  a  dean  ironing-table,  having 
set  a  tub  to  catdi  the  water  that  drips  fhim 
It  during  the  process.  Roll  It  always  fcotn 
you,  towards  the  end  of  the  tabla  When 
the  water  ceases  to  come  fh>m  it  shake 
and  Ktretch  it  well,  and  dry  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  not  by  Uie  Are.  (k>  to  It 
flpequenUy  wlUle  drying  and  stretch  and 
shake  It  While  It  U  yet  damp,  ttke  it  in, 
spread  It  on  an  Ironing-sheet  U)<1  Iron  it  on 
the  wrong  side,  pressing  It  hard. 

003.  To  Takx  Gbbasb  Spots  from  ▲ 
WooLLEsr  CovER.-^Mako  into  a  paste  three 
ounces  of  powdered  French  chalk,  five 
ounces  of  pipe-day,  and  three  ounces  of 
spirits  of  wine ;  mould  the  paste  into  rolls, 
and  keep  them  for  usei  To  remove  tlio 
spot,  damp  It,  and  rub  on  the  end  of  the 
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roU  Ull  70Q  cover  the  greue ;  Iflt  It  remain 
•  Bbort  tinw  to  abeoit  the  greaaCf  then 
lw»h  tt  ott.  If  not  MilBclent,  repeat  the 
aiipUaatlon.  To  remore  the  iiteXns,  lue. 
lurtBhorn  dOnted  with  water. 

aOi.    To  TaKB  IXX  OOT  of  a  CCfLCtVKED 

TABLB-oovxB_For  a  large  ink-etain,  di»- 
soItb  a  tea-qMMoAil  of  oxaIIc  add  In  a 
tea-cop  of  hot  water.  Pour  it  Into  a  bowl, 
and  dip  into  It  the  part  that  In  stained  by 
tlM  faik;  mbUng  tt  well  In  the  adatloo. 
If  the  tnk  does  not  come  oat  well,  mix 
some  ft«ah  oxalic  add  and  hot  water,  and 
add  It  to  the  first  Bob  the  stain  a  Uttlo 
longer;  when  ibe  ink  has  all  come  oat,  dip 
tlM  part  Immediately  in  warm  water,  bnt 
Bot  hot  Rob  It  weU  in  the  water,  to  get 
the  oxalic  add  entirely  oat ;  for  if  allowed 
to  remain  in,  tt  will  corrode  the  artidr. 
Then  wash  the  table-cover,  diredly,  in 
tlM  manner  described  in  a  fbrmer  receipt. 
If  these  directions  are  carefhUy  fbllowcd, 
the  Ink  will  be  extracted,  and  the  colonrs 
of  the  tablo-doth  not  in  the  least  distarbed. 
tot.  To  Cleas  Cdstairs.— This  shonid 
always  be  done  before  they  are  pot  away 
for  tlie  sommer.  Having  taken  down  the 
enrtalna,  and  shaken  them  well,  bmsh 
tliem  with  a  small  long-haired  bru9h,  so 
as  to  get  off  all  the  dust,  particuUrly  from 
between  the  gathers,  plaits,  or  flatings. 
To  do  this  conveoiently,  the  diflercnt 
ports  of  the  cnrtains  shonid  be  separated. 
Prepare  a  solBdent  qaantity  of  good  wheat 
bran ;  pot  it  into  a  large  pan,  and  place 
It  Iwftyre  the  fire  to  dry;  stirring  it  flre- 
qnently  with  yonr  hands  wiille  diylng. 
Altowards,  if  the  cnrtains  are  of  silk, 
mix  with  the  bran  an  onnce  or  more  of 
finely  powdered  indigo-blue.  Having  pro- 
Tided  several  pieces  of  clean  soft  flannel, 
spread  the  cuitains  (a  piece  at  a  timey  on 
a  hnrge  table,  and  sprinkle  them  with  the 
btan,  a  handftil  at  a  time.  Next,  take  a 
bit  of  the  flannel,  and  with  tt  rub  the  bran 
round  and  round  on  the  cnrtains,  letting 
tt  rest  awitUo  before  yon  brush  it  ofll  As 
you  proceed,  take  dean  brsn  and  a  fVesh 
piece  of  flannel,  and  continue  till  yon  have 
gone  sufficiently  over  the  curtains,  which 
by  this  prooess  will  be  much  brightened 
and  improved  in  appearance.  Then  fold 
them  lightly  and  smoothly;  and  if  they 
•re  of  merino,  worsted  damask,  or  doth, 
l^y  among  them  numerous  bits  of  camphor 
to  preserve  them  from  moths,  and  pin  or 
sew  them  up  closely. 

8BOX.  &— Ci.BAKDro  FLOOB8,  PAorr,  Ac 

iOft.  To  Cuuv  Paixt.— Never  use  a  doth, 
Imt  take  off  the  dust  with  a  little  long- 
haired brush,  alter  blowing  off  the  loose 
pari  with  the  belkma.  With  care,  paint 
viU  look  wen  for  a  length  of  time.    When 


soQed,  dip  a  sponge  or  a  bit  of  flannel  into 
soda  and  water,  wash  it  off  quickly,  and 
dry  bnmedlately,  or  the  strength  of  the 
soda  will  eat  off  the  colour.  When  wainscot 
requires  scouring.  It  should  be  done  from 
the  top  downwards,  and  the  soda  be  pre- 
vented from  running  on  the  undean  part  as 
much  as  poesible,  or  mariu  will  be  made 
which  will  appear  after  the  whole  is 
finished.  One  person  shoidd  diy  with  old 
linen  as  that  as  the  other  has  scoured  off 
the  dirt  and  washed  the  soda  oO: 

407.  To  CLKAM  PAFKt-HiJfGIMGa.— All  the 

dust  must  first  bo  blown  from  the  walls 
with  the  bellows.  Then  divide  a  loaf  of 
very  stale  white  bread  into  eight  pieces ; 
take  the  crust  in  your  hand,  and,  beginning 
at  the  top  of  the  paper,  wipe  It  downwards 
in  the  Ughtest  manner  with  the  crumb. 
Do  not  cross  nor  go  upwards.  The  dirt  of 
the  paper  and  the  crumbs  will  ftUl  together. 
Observe,  yoa  must  not  wipe  above  half  a 
yard  at  a  stroke,  and  alter  doing  all  the 
upper  part  go  round  again,  beginning  a 
little  above  where  you  left  ofll  If  you  do 
not  do  It  extremely  lightly,  you  will  make 
the  dirt  adhere  to  the  paper.  It  will  look 
Hke  new  If  property  done. 

aOe.  To  UlVB  THX  BOASDfl  A  BBAHTIFTn, 

APTBAKANd.— After  washing  them  very 
nicdy  dean,  with  soap  and  warm  water 
and  a  brusii,  wash  them  with  a  very  large 
sponge  and  dean  water.  Botli  tlmen, 
observe  to  leave  no  spot  untouched;  and 
dean  straight  up  and  down,  not  crossing 
from  board  to  boiard ;  then  diy  with  dean 
cloths,  rubbing  hard  up  and  down  in  tlie 
same  way.  The  floors  should  not  be  often 
wetted,  but  very  thoroughly  when  done ; 
and  once  a  weekdry-rabbed  with  hot  sand, 
and  a  heavy  brush  the  right  way  of  the 
boards.  The  sides  of  stairs  or  passages  on 
which  are  carpets  or  floor-doth,  should  bo 
washed  with  sponge  instead  of  linen  or 
flannel,  and  tlie  edges  will  not  be  soiled. 
Different  sponges  should  be  kept  for  the 
above  two  uses ;  and  those  and  the  brushes 
should  be  well  washed  when  done  with, 
and  kept  in  dry  places. 

eoa  To  Extract  Oil  fbom  Boasds  ob 
Stonx.— Make  a  strong  lye  of  pearl-ashes 
and  soft  water,  and  add  as  much  unslacked 
lime  as  it  will  take  up ;  stir  it  together,  and 
let  it  settle  a  ftw  minutes;  bottle  it,  and 
stop  dose ;  have  ready  some  water  to  lower 
it  as  used,  and  scour  the  part  with  It  If 
the  liquor  should  lie  long  on  the  boards,  It 
will  draw  out  the  colour  on  them ;  there- 
fore do  it  with  care  and  expedition. 

6ia  To  OrvB  A  Flux  Oloss  to  a  Wadv- 
8Cx>T-nx)ox.— If  greasy.  It  must  be  washed 
with  warm  beer;  then  boil  two  quarts  of 
strong  beer,  a  bit  of  bees-wax  as  large  aa 
a  walnut,  and  a  large  spoonAil  of  scgar ) 
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wet  It  all  over  wUh  m  large  brash,  and 
when  dry  rab  it  tm  bright. 

eiL  To  CuuN  Stons  Staibcasis  OS 
Haxubl— Set  orer  the  flro  two  qnarts  or 
water,  add  to  It  two  cakes  of  pipe-day, 
two  table-spoonfhls  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  half-a-plnt  of  size,  and  the  same 
qnantity  of  stone-bine  water;  let  the  whole 
bolL  Then  wash  the  stones  flrst  with  clean 
water,  wipe  them  dry,  and  with  a  flannel 
rob  them  lightly  over  with  the  mixture 
and  allow  them  to  dry.  When  quite  dry, 
rah  them  with  a  brush  and  flanned  tlU  they 
look  well 

eu.  To  Rbxoyb  Spots  op  Padtt  tbom 
Wnn>ow-PAKES.— Moisten  a  little  common 
■oda  and  lay  It  on  the  spots,  taking  care  It 
shall  not  touch  the  painted  wlndow-fhimes ; 
In  a  little  time  wash  It  oH;  when  the  paint 
will  be  loosened, 

Ssor.  7.— jCliasiko  Orates,  Stxel,  akd 


61&  To  Clean  Steel  asd  Ieok.— Make 
one  ounce  of  soft  soap  and  two  ounces  of 
emery  powder  into  a  paste,  the  latter 
should  be  compoeed  of  equal  quantities 
of  coarse  and  fine  emeiy  powder;  put  this 
on  your  steel,  and  afterwards  rub  with  a 
dry  wash-leather,  and  it  will  give  a  brlK 
Uant  polish.  In  the  summer,  when  fires 
are  left  off,  finish  ^nith  rotton-stone. 

614.  A  STILL  BETTER  MATERIAL  for  bright 

•tecl  is  crocus  powder;  first  use  a  little 
moistened  with  sweet  oil,  and  then  rub 
with  a  little  dry  powder  on  a  leather. 

610.  To  Cleax  Stoke  Reartio.— Stone 
hearths  should  be  first  washed  dean  in 
soap-suds,  then  rubbed  with  a  paste  made 
of  finely  powdered  sand ;  when  this  Is  dried 
on,  the  hearth  should  be  brushed. 

616.  To  CLBAK  POLUfiKO-STSEL  GRATESL— 

Kothing  is  more  difficult  in  a  small  e.«tab- 
Ushment  than  to  preserve  the  polish  of 
steel  bars,  whidi  actually  requires  more 
time  than  a  single  housemaid  can  spare 
ftom  her  several  avocations.  It  is  then 
desirable,  in  the  winter  season,  to  "be  con> 
tent  with  black  bars  and  a  checrnil  fire.  In 
summer  the  bars  may  be  preserved  fttnn 
rusting  by  dsiily  nibbing  with  leather ;  If 
rust  should  appear,  ft  may  bo  removed  by 
using  flndy  powdered  emety  and  rotten 
•tone. 

617.  To  Take  Ruar  orr  of  BTEEu—Covor 
the  steel  with  sweet  oil  well  rabbed  on  it, 
and  in  fbrty-eight  hours  uste  unalacked 
lime  finely  powdered,  and  rub  until  all  the 
rust  disappears. 

61&  To  VABinsH  Polished  Irok.— This 
may  be  preserved  from  rust  by  going  lightly 
over  It  with  copal  varnish,  roixAd  with 
nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, and  as  much  sweet  oil  as  wUl  give 


the  mixture  a  little  greasineaa.  Lay  oa' 
this  mixture  with  a  bristle  brush  (which 
must  afterwards  be  washed  directly  la 
warm  water),  and  see  that  no  dust  or  asbea 
gets  to  It  while  drying.  The  vaxnlsh  may 
be  obtained  from  a  palnt-ehop  or  flrom  a 
chair-maker's. 

610.  To  pREflKRVB  Iron  pbox  Btmr.— 
Melt  fresh  muUon-tud,  smear  over  the  Iron 
with  it  while  hot;  then  dust  well  with 
unslacked  lime  pounded,  and  tied  op  in  a 
muslin.  Iron  so  prepared  will  keep  many 
months.  Use  no  oil  for  them  at  any  time, 
except  salad  oil,  there  being  water  in  aU 
other.  Fire-irons  should  be  kept  wmpt 
In  baize,  In  a  dry  place,  when  not  In  use. 
Another  Tl'ay.— Beat  Into  three  pounds  of 
unsalted  hogs'-lard,  two  drama  of  camphor 
sUced  tlUn,  tlU  it  is  dissolved;  then  tak^ 
as  much  black  lead  as  wUl  make  It  of 
the  colour  of  broken  steeL  Dip  a  rag  into 
It,  and  rab  it  thickly  on  the  stove,  &c^  and 
the  steel  will  never  rust,  even  if  wet  When 
it  is  to  be  used,  the  grease  must  be  washed 
off  with  hot  water,  and  the  steel  dried 
before  polishing. 

620.  To  Preserve  Iron,  Steel,  or  Copprx 
FROM  RxTBT.— To  R  proportion  of  four-flftha 
of  rectified  spirits  of  turpentine  add  on&- 
ftfthof  oil- varnish;  rub  the  mixture  over 
the  metal  with  a  sponge;  It  will  preserve 
the  brilliancy  of  the  metal,  and  entirely 
prevent  rust 

62L  To  Clran  the  Back  of  the  Orate,, 
THE  Inner  Hearth,  and  the  Fronts  op 
Cast-iron  Stoves.— Boll  about  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  best  black  lead  in  a  pint  of  small 
beer,  with  a  bit  of  soap  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
IVlien  that  is  mdted,  dip  a  painter's  brush, 
and  wet  the  grate,  having  first  brushed  off 
all  the  soot  and  dust;  then  take  a  hard 
brush,  and  rub  It  till  of  a  beautiful  bright- 
ness. 

628.  Another  wat  to  Clean  Cast-iron, 
AND  Black  IIxartiis.— Mix  tocether  black 
lead  and  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten ;  dip  In 
this  a  pahater's  brash,  and  wet  the  stove 
all  over,  then  rub  it  bright  with  a  hard 
brush.  It  should  ^  applied  when  the  stova 
is  cold  flnd  cleared  ft-om  all  the  ashes. 

623.  To  Take  the  Bijlck  off  the  Bright 
Bars  of  a  Polished  Stove  in  a  few 
Minutes.— Rub  them  well  with  some  of 
the  following  mixture  on  a  bit  of  broad 
doth;  when  the  dirt  is  removed,  wipe  theui 
dean,  and  polish  with  glass,  not  sand-paper. 
The  imrftire.— Boll  alowly  one  pound  of  soft 
soap  In  two  quarts  of  water,  down  to  one 
quart.  Of  this  Jelly  take  three  or  four 
spoonfhls,  and  mix  to  a  conslsienoo  with 
einerj'. 

6S4.  To  Blacken  the  Fronts  of  Stone 
Chi]|net-fi£ce».  —  Mix  oil-varnish  wlUi 
lamp-black,  and  a  little  turpentine  to  thin  tt 
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to  the  oonflsten(»  of  paint  Wash  the  stone 
with  soap  and  water  rery  clean;  then 
fponge  it  with  clean  water ;  and  when  per- 
fbctly  dry,  brush  it  over  twice  with  this 
colour,  letting  it  dry  between  the  times. 
It  looks  extremely  well.  The  lamp-black 
most  be  sUted  first. 

,  62S.  To  CiJEAK  MAKBT.it.— Mix  pumice- 
stone  very  finely  powdered  into  a  paste 
with  vexjulce ;  let  it  stand  fbr  two  houra ; 
with  a  sponge  rub  it  orer  the  marble,  and 
allow  it  to  dry  on ;  then  wash  it  off  with 
clean  water,  and  dry  it  with  soft  linen. 

eSQL  To  Clxax  Colodbsd  Masbub.— 
Black,  gray,  or  variegated  marble  may  be 
made  very  dean,  by  rubbing  on  it  with  a 
brush  a  paste  composed  of  a  gill  of  ox-galU 
a  gin  of  strong  soap-suds,  and  half  a  gUI 
of  turpentine,  all  mixed  together  and 
thickened  with  finely-powdered  pipe-day. 
Yoa  should  have  a  second  bmstC  small 
enough  to  go  Into  the  fluting,  Ac  Having 
applied  this  paste  to  the  marble,  let  it 
remain  undisturbed  for  two  days,  then 
wipe  it  off;  and  If  you  do  not  find  the 
marble  perfectly  bright  and  dean,  repeat 
the  mixture  a  second  or  a  third  time,  and 
It  will  certainly  succeed  by  repetition.  The 
general  appearance  of  a  gray  marble  hearth 
win  be  greatly  brightened  and  improved, 
by  rubbing  it  occasionally  with  a  flannel 
wet  with  Unseed  olL  The  on  must  be 
rubbed  in  very  hard,  so  as  not  to  come  off 
and  grease  anything  that  may  afterwards 
touch  It  Next  day  go  over  it  with  a  clean 
dry  doth. 

627.  To  Tace  Staiks  octt  or  Marble.— 
Mix  nnslncked  lime.  In  finest  powder,  with 
the  strongest  soap-lye,  pretty  thick ;  and 
Instantly,  with  a  painter's  brush,  lay  It  on 
the  whole  of  the  marbl&  In  two  months' 
time  wash  it  off  perfectly  dean ;  then  have 
ready  a  fine  thick  lather  of  soft  soap,  boiled 
In  soft  water;  dip  a  brush  in  It  and  scour 
the  marble  with  powder,  not  as  common 
deanlng.  This  wHU  by  very  good  rubbing, 
give  a  beautlftil  polish.  Clear  off  the  soap, 
and  finish  -with  a  smooth  hard  brush  till 
the  end  be  effected.  Chloride  of  lime  may 
be  used  with  advantage,  Instead  of  the 
eommon  quiek-liroe. 

928.  To  Clbaw  Alabastbr.— Wash  it  well 
with  some  warm  water  and  a  dean  brush. 
The  slightest  stain  of  soap  or  grease  Is  sure 
to  spoil  It 

8Bcr.  a— Conrat  axd  Bbabs  Abxxcubbl 

eS9L  CoppEB  Abtigus  are  cleaned  In  the 
game  way  as  brass.  For  very  dlity  oopper 
nilphnricadd,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol, 
is  rubbed  on,  and  fbllowed  by  washing  it 
off  with  cold  water,  and  then  polishing 
Irith  bxldc-dnst  or  rotten-stone  and  tur- 


69a  To  Clxak  Bbasb.— Dissolve  hi  a  pint 
of  soft  water  an  ounce  of  oxalic  add,  which 
is  poisonous,  and  should  be  well  taken  care 
of;  and  always  kept  in  a  bottle,  labelled 
"Poison."  Always  shake  it  well  befturs 
using  it  Bub  It  on  the  brass  with  a 
flannel,  and  then  take  a  dry  flannd  to 
polish  it  Use  this  solution  twice  a  week, 
and  next  day  have  ready  some  pulverized 
rotten-stone,  sifted  through  a  muslin  rag; 
and  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine,  so  as  to 
be  liquid.  Rub  this  on  with  a  buckskin, 
let  it  rest  ten  minutes,  and  wipe  it  off  wiUi 
a  cloth.  (Oxalic  add  being  poisonous,  cara 
must  be  taken  that  none  of  the  liquid 
gets  hito  the  eyes,  when  used  fbr  rubbing. 
Should  this  by  any  aoddent  happen,  imme* 
diately  get  a  bowl  fUl  to  the  brim  of  cold 
water,  and  hold  the  eyes  open  in  it,  till 
the  pain  abates;  repeating  it  at  intervals 
daring  the  day.) 

631.  For  CLEAJicro  Brasses  BELOKOXiro 
TO  Mahogakt  FinunrnRB,  dther  powdered 
whiting  or  scraped  rotton-stone  mixed  with 
sweet  oil,  and  mbl)ed  on  with  a  buckskin, 
is  excellent   Let  It  rest  a  little  while, 
and  then  wipe  it  well  off,  seeing  that 
none  of  the  mixture  lodges  In  the  hollows, 
of  the  brass.    In  deanlng  brass-handles, 
hold  the  handle  firmly  with  one  hand, 
while  you  dean  with  the  other,  othenrise 
the  handles  will  soon  become  loosened  by, 
the  unsteadiness  of  the  friction.    Lay  un- 
derneath an  old  newspaper,  to  catch  the. 
droppings. 

632.  To  Clran  Lacquered  Bbassl— Boil 
your  artides  fbr  an  hour  or  two  in  soft 
water,  then  make  a  strong  lather  of  soap 
and  soft  water ;  let  the  brass  lie  in  It  (br 
two  or  three  days,  being  fluently  taken 
out  and  brushed  with  a  hard  brush.  When' 
dry  mb  it  with  a  leather  or  doth. 

633.  To  Clean  Brass  Orkamehtb,  Firs* 
IRONS,  Ac— Wash  with  one  ounce  of  alum 
boiled  In  a  pint  of  strong  lye ;  when  dry, 
rub  over  with  tripoli  powder  or  rotten- 
stone. 

634  CiJUJnxo  Stair-rods.— Pulverize 
some  rotten-stone,  and  when  the  powder 
is  made  very  fine,  mix  it  with  sweet  oil. 
Then,  with  a  woollen  doth,  rub  It  well  on 
eadi  stair-rod.  Polish  with  a  soft  buck-i 
skin,  on  which  must  be  rubbed  a  little  <ky 
rotten-stone  finely  powdered.  Any  other 
brass  may  be  deuied  to  advantage  tn  tbUk 
manner. 

Sect.  9i— Tnr  Asncun,  Lamps,  aud 
Candlbsticxs. 

68S.  To  Cuban  CANDLBsncsa,  Ac— 
Whether  the  candlestldcs,  snufliers,  or 
trays  be  silver,  plated,  or  Japanned,  the 
first  care  must  be  to  remove  the  drops  of 
grease  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  tbenii 
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and  IxnmetUately  wlptng  tbem  with  a  raft 
waih-leath«r.  Never  plaoe  them  before  the 
Hie  to  melt  the  gnaw,  as  there  la  danger 
or  the  solder  melting,  and  the  joints  being 
cracked.  Metal  articles  will  afterwards 
need  poUshlng  with  plate-powder,  or  the 
following  composition. 

<B6L  Good  Chxmical  Pa9TB  iob  Gaxdlb- 
mcKS,  Tms,  CcT  Glass,  ^te.— One  ponnd 
of  rotten-stone  powdered  line,  two  ounces 
of  soft  soap,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
amber.  Beat  the  soap  into  a  lather  with 
a  UttlQ  warm  water,  adding  the  rest  by 
degrees  so  as  to  (brm  a  thick  paste. 

687.  On.  Laxfs  should  once  a  weelc,  or 
fbrtntght,  be  scalded  out  with  boiling  water 
and  pearlash,  after  which  thej  must  be 
carefully  dried  before  the  oil  is  again  poured 
In.  When  the  moveable  working  parts 
become  fbul,  they  should  be  taken  out  and 
boiled  in  the  same  solution,  and  then  care- 
IViUy  deanecL 

d38.  BLOCK-nx  DnH-CovxBS,  Ac.— Having 
washed  the  block-tin  articles  quite  clean  in 
warm  water,  rub  the  Inside  with  soft  rags 
moistened  with  fine  wet  whiting.  Then 
take  a  soft  linen  cloth,  and  go  over  the 
outside  with  a  little  sweet  oiL  Next  rub  it 
all  over  with  fine  whiting,  powdered  and 
Mfted,  and  put  on  dry.  Afterwards  finish 
with  a  clean  dry  doth.  Block-tin  dlah- 
oovers  deaned  in  this  way  with  oil  and 
whiting  will  preserve  their  polish,  and  con- 
ttaitte  to  look  new,  provided  that  they  are 
always  wiped  dry  as  soon  as  they  are 
brought  ftom  table:  Block-tin  pans  and 
kettles  may  be  deaned  with  fine  whiting 
and  water,  inside  and  outside ;  a  good  ser- 
vant takes  a  pride  in  having  her  pans  dean 
and  bright 

00.    To  RSMOVS  THB    TA8TB  OF  RUlN 

raoM  New  Tiv— Take  a  hot  live  coal  fhmi 
a  wood  fire,  or  a  piece  of  burning  charcosl, 
put  the  coal  into  the  tin  vessel,  and  shake 
it  about  awhile.  Repeat  this,  if  necessary, 
with  a  ft«sh  coal  each  time.  Then  wash 
out  the  vessel  with  boiling  water.— Or,  boil 
In  the  tin  some  potash  dissolved  in  water; 
afterwsrds  wash  out  the  vessel,  and  boll 
plain  water  In  it 

64a  To  CLKAir  THB  IKSIDB  OV  PAXB  AKV 

Kbttusl— Fill  the  pan  or  kettle  with  water, 
and  add  to  It  a  drachm  of  sal-ammoniac ; 
let  it  boQ  fbr  an  hour,  when  the  fitr  or 
petrified  substance  formed  on  the  metal 
will  be  dissolved,  snd  can  easily  be  re- 
moved. In  boUlng  a  kettle,  care  must  be 
taken  to  put  on  the  lid  closelp,  so  as  not  to 
leave  the  smallest  crevice.  If  the  Ud  is  in 
the  least  broken  or  bent,  it  is  best  to  get  a 
new  one;  otherwise  the  water  Is  liable  to 
be  smoked  and  rendered  unfit  fbr  use,  com- 
municating a  most  disagreeable  taste  to 
the  tea. 


BncT.  lO— To  I>mBor  YtaacB. 

60.  Thx  Hocas-VLT  axo  thx  Blcx* 
BOTTUt,  OB  Mbat-flt,  an  very  tronblfr- 
some  pests;  the  former  finom  tiie  atMin 
which  It  leaves,  and  the  latter  from 
depositing  its  eggs  in  meat,  called  flj*- 
blows.  Many  substances  will  poison  the 
house-fly,  but  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  effect 
this  without  danger  to  children.  Quassia 
inlVised  In  bolUiig  water  and  sweetenea 
with  sugar  is  a  poison  to  fllea,  but  imiu- 
oent  to  human  betngs.  Freshly-dissolved 
soap  in  water,  made  Into  a  lather,  and 
placed  in  a  tumbler  covered  with  paper, 
having  a  small  hole  in  the  middle,  win  klu 
the  flies  which  enter;  but  It  is  not  a  veiy 
destructive  fly-trap. 

643:  Moras  are  best  destroyed  by  pre- 
venting them  fh>m  settling  in  the  dothea 
where  they  lay  their  eggs.  The  motlis, 
themsdvea,  are  quite  Innocent,  and  It  la 
in  thdr  larva  or  maggot  state  that  they 
ftoed  upon  the  woollen  fabric  A  wonderful 
instinct  implanted  in  them  by  nature  directs 
them  to  avoid  all  woollen  articles  but  soch 
as  are  more  or  less  dusty  fh>m  lying  by,  and 
consequently  as  long  as  blankets,  coats, 
and  fUrs,  are  regularly  taken  out,  brushed 
or  shaken,  and  replaced,  they  are  jaft 
fkom  the  female  moth's  notice,  and  she  will 
wander  Airther  a  field  in  search  of  more 
quiet  quarters.  Camphor  or  pepper  win, 
to  a  certain  extent,  repel  their  advsaces ; 
but  the  above  precaution  Is  aU  that  Is 
necessary.  Ko  one  ever  saw  a  moth  settle 
upon  a  coat  Just  worn,  with  a  view  to  lay 
her  eggs,  nor  upon  a  carpet  in  use  over 
which  the  brush  passes  daily;  but  If  the 
same  articles  are  left  untouched  th^y  will 
soon  become  fUmished  with  eggs  and 
larvce,  and  then  are  beyond  the  resdi  of 
anything  but  a  microscopic  eye  and  hand 
to  pick  them  out  of  their  pasture  fidd. 

643.  CoCK-BOACHXa,  Ratb,  akd  Micb 
may  best  be  poisoned  with  the  preparatlona 
of  phosphorus  sold  fbr  the  purpose. 

644.  To  Destboy  Bugs.— In  new  houses, 
where  the  habits  of  the  fkmlly  are  neat,  and 
a  general  attention  is  paid  to  deanlinesa 
throughout,  there  wiU  be  Uitle  danger  of 
bed-bugs ;  but  on  removing  to  an  old  house 
which  has  had  various  occupants,  these 
disgusting  and  Intolerable  Insects  tte- 
quently  make  their  appearance  with  the 
oonunenoement  of  the  warm  weathtr  (and 
sometimes  bcfbre),  flrom  having  been  nnpar- 
donably  allowed  to  get  possession  even  of 
the  crevices  of  the  wood-worit  on  the  veils ; 
and  If  the  chambers  are  papered,  they  often 
conttlve  to  effect  a  lodgment  between  the 
edges  of  the  paper  and  the  plastering.  In 
this  case  the  most  effldent  remedy  is  to 

.  have  the  paper  torn  off  (first  loosening  It  by 
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wajhlng  It  an  orer  wlOi  *  broom  or  brash 
dipped  In  water),  and  the  walla  purified  by 
white-washing  or  painting.  If  bugs  are 
IboiMl  In  tbe  crevlcee  of  the  anibaae  or 
Alrtlng-board  of -an  old  hoiue,  their  hannts 
ahoold  be  well  washed  with  a  strong  sola'* 
tion  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  water,  which, 
howoTer,  is  exceedingly  poisonous,  and 
ahould  only  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  a 
thorooghlycaieftil servant  Amott^eOual 
Remedy  agataist  bugs  is  to  have  all  the 
bedsteads  in  the  house  taken  down  every 
spring  (in  Hardi,  fbr  instance),  and  after 
washing  the  Joints  with  cold  water  and 
brown  soap,  to  have  the  whole  bedstead 
oompleteiy  varnished  (even  on  tbe  inside 
of  the  Joints)  with  oopal-vaxnish ;  ifneces- 
sssy,  getting  a  cabinet-maker's  man  to  come 
and  do  it.  The  expense  will  be  small  in 
eomparlson  to  the  benefit  In  very  bad 
eases,  where  the  whole  room,  walls,  floors, 
and  eeOlngs  are  inftsted,  the  only  efltetnal 
remedy  is  fomigatlon.  Bemove  everything 
ftom  the  room  that  you  are  satisfied  is  per- 
Ibctly  free  from  the  vermin,  then  dose 
every  opening,  and  even  every  chink  and 
csrevloe  in  the  room  that  might  admit  air; 
pasting  paper  over  the  Joints  of  the  doors, 
Sc.  Then  cut  up  ibur  ounces  of  brimstone 
Into  an  lion  pan,  light  some  sUpe  of  linen 


dipped  in  brimstone,  and  place  them  in  the 
pan,  leave  the  room  without  delay,  dosing 
the  door  and  covering  even  the  key-hole. 
In  twenty-fbur  hours,  no  living  creature 
will  resist  the  fhmes ;  but  still  the  eggs 
remain,  and  a  fresh  ftimlgatlon  may  after- 
wards be  required. 

64fiu  Where  these  Insects  are  very  rffb, 
and  exist  in  the  crevices  of  the  boaixls,  as 
well  as  in  the  beds,  the  best  irfan  is  to  mix 
up  a  pound  of  white  arsenic,  with  two  or 
three  pounds  of  soft  soap,  and  enough 
water  to  make  a  thldt  paste,  then  flU  all  the 
crevices  with  it,  and  afterwards  wash  the 
boards  lightly  over  so  as  to  cause  the  ar- 
senical soap  to  enter  deeply  into  the  chinks. 
Beds  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  as 
there  is  no  danger  unless  the  arsenic  is  left 
loose  above  the  surikce.  In  which  case  it 
might  possibly  be  picked  off  and  eaten  by 
diildren.  But  with  ordinary  caution  this 
method  may  be  adopted  in  any  flunlly, 
who  wiU  be  Justified  in  using  any  means 
not  attended  with  risk  to  health  or  lifb. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  such  undean 
attendanta.  A  still  better  remedy  is  corro- 
sive sublimate  in  solution  brushed  into 
every  Joint,  but  it  is  very  poisonous,  and 
thereibre  should  not  be  lightly  used ;  it  is 
dooomposed  by  any  mixture  with  soap. 


CHAP.  VL 
WAltlKQ  AT  TABLE. 


6ML  At  breakflutt  luncheon,  tea,  and  sap- 
per, tbe  servant  whether  male  or  female, 
after  placing  everything  ready  for  use  on 
tiM  table,  leaves  the  room,  and  does  not 
i»-eoter  It  until  the  meal  is  over,  unless 
wmmoxied  by  the  bdL  This  practice  is 
Intended  partly  to  avoid  unnecessary  inter- 
ftrence  with  the  wort:  or  meals  of  the 
aerranta,  but  In  great  measure  also  to 
Inrare  privacy  and  sociality  at  those  com- 
ft»rtable  meals.  In  many  houses,  breakjkst 
liMts  fbr  a  ftill  hour,  and  if  the  servant  were 
mulcted  of  that  time  he  would  add  con- 
siderably to  his  day's  work;  because, 
though  he  may  really  be  doing  nothing 
when  remaining  in  the  room,  still  the  time 
goes  on  during  which  he  might  be  attend- 
ing to  his  regular  dutiesL  Even  when  hot 
hmdieons  are  the  custom  of  the  house,  the 
servant's  attendance  is  dispensed  with  as 
soon  as  an  the  first  wants  are  attended  to, 
b^jrond  whldi  ttaie  numben  of  the  fiunily 


contrive  to  help  themselres  or  one  another, 
which  is  no  great  hardship  after  all,  and 
fliUy  counterbalanced  by  the  opportunity 
given  Ibr  unchecked  conversation. 

647.  Wathno  at  Dutkeb  is  Ihr  the  most 
important  matter  connected  with  a  man- 
servant's duties,  as  upon  It  depends  nut 
only  the  comlbrt  of  the  heads  of  the  estai>- 
llshment,  but  also  that  of  their  guests. 
Indeed,  an  awkward  waiter  is  enough  to 
spon  the  best  arrangen\ents  in  sll  other 
respects;  and,  thereibre,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  giver  of  a  dinner  to  ascertain,  as 
flir  as  possible,  that  his  servant  or  servants 
are  able  to  carry  out  this  duty  satlafiictorily. 

648b  So  mndi  is  now  done  by  the  servants 
at  even  small  dinner  parties,  that  it  requires 
a  considerable  number  of  them,  the  lowest 
proportion  being  one  servant  to  four  guests ; 
and  even  with  tUs,  much  more  with  a 
smaBer  number,  the  latter  will  often  be 
kept  waiting  for  sauces,  oondlmenta,  or 
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vegetables.  The  fashion  now  U  to  j)ut 
little  or  nothing  upon  the  table,  and  never 
anything  beyond  the  principal  and  slde- 
dlshea,  which  latter  arc  handed  round  in 
■uooeasion  by  the  servants,  and  not  served 
by  the  guests.  All  this,  Uierofore,  adds  to 
the  duties  of  the  waiters,  and  Increasct  the 
necessity  Ibr  a  suffldent  number. 

648.  Thr  General  Requisites  towards 
good  waiting  are—quickness  without  noine, 
or  apparent  bustling;  constant  watchfhl- 
ness,  vklthoot  offlciousnefis;  and  precision  in 
placing  dishes  on  the  table,  without  appa^ 
rent  effort,  which  Is  a  rare  faculty,  and 
dependent  upon  a  natural  gift.  lu  the 
present  d^y,  when  so  many  servants  ore 
introduced  into  the  dining-room,  some 
kind  of  driUlug  is  required,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  oonfiision  and  doubt  as  to  the 
party  charged  with  each  particular  office. 
Either  the  butler  or  man-servant  of  the 
bouse  takes  the  management,  and  has  all 
the  others  under  his  orders,  or,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  when  a  professed  waiter 
attends  fbr  the  night,  the  latter  takes  the 
control,  and  Is  ob^ed  by  all  as  the  superior 
offlcer.  But,  however  this  uu\y  be,  unless 
some  one  servant  is  to  have  tlie  command, 
K  is  needless  to  expect  a  proper  arrange- 
ment and  attendanc&  When  no  male 
servant  U  kept,  and  one  or  more  waiters 
ore  hired,  one  of  them  always  takes  the 
control ;  and  It  is  far  better  to  let  him  do 
BO,  without  any  assistance  flnom  the  house- 
maid In  the  room,  though  she  can  be  of 
great  service  In  aiding  them  outside  by 
serving  as  a  communication  between  them 
and  tlio  kitchen. 

660.  Latiko  the  Cloth  is  the  first  thing 
done,  and  though  fiishlon  is  continually 
altering  the  exact  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment, yet  In  principle  it  has  remained 
nearly  the  same  for  many  years  past 
Great  care  Is  required  In  opening  the 
table-cloth  to  avoid  tumbling  it,  and  for 
this  purpose  It  slionld  first  be  placed 
lengthwise  on  the  table,  opening  It  only 
so  ftu*  as  to  be  stiU  double.  The  double 
edge  is  placed  exactly  down  the  middle 
of  the  table,  and  then  the  upper  half  is 
smoothly  turned  over  the  still-uncovered 
portion  of  the  table,  and  gently  smoothed 
down  with  the  hand,  but  leaving  tlie  folds 
apparent,  and  the  middle  one  exactly 
oomspondlng  with  the  central  line  of  the 
(ahlBb  The  knives  and  forks,  spoons,  plates, 


wine-glasses,  finger-glasses,  caraffea,  saJt- 
ceUars,  centre-ornaments,  Ac.,  are  tbon 
ranged  according  to  the  particular  flishioa 
of  the  day,  taking  cars  to  place  them  in 
mathematical  order,  a  departure  from  which 
spoils  tlie  look  of  an  otherwise  well-assorted 
tabi&  At  the  same  time,  or  previously,  the 
servants  will  place  what  is  likely  to  be 
wanted  on  the  sideboard  and  dlnncr- 
waggon,  wlilch  should  be  covered  with, 
folded  table-cloths.  These  receive  extm 
plates  and  knives  and  foriis,  wine-glasses^ 
and  sometimes  the  dessert,  though  In  other 
cases  it  Is  laid  in  an  adjoining  room,  when* 
It  is  kept  cooler  thoa  it  would  be  in  tlia 
dining-room  itsel£ 

6S1.  The  Sesvixo  at  Ddwer  commence* 
by  taking  in  the  first  course,  after  which 
dinner  is  announced,  and  then  Its  several 
articles,  usually  consisting  of  fish  and  soup, 
are  handed  round  to  each  guest  in  snooes- 
slon,  followed  by  another  servant  with 
sauces,  Ac  Wine  is  next  offered  to  each 
by  the  waitcn,  during  which  the  dishes 
are  removed,  plates  chonged,  Sic ;  and 
after  the  Introduction  of  the  snecessU'B 
courses,  tlie  Individual  dishes  are  handed 
round  to  each  guest,  either  by  offering  the 
whole  If  a  side-dish,  or  by  taking  a  slice  of 
it  if  a  principal  one.  In  this  way  the  dinner 
passes— an  incessant  change  of  plates,  and 
knives  and  fbrks,  with  a  removal  of  dishes 
and  rounds  of  wine,  being  the  duties  of 
the  servants,  who  have  their  hands  kept 
constantly  ftUl  In  this  way. 

692.  The  Dessert  Is  placed  on  the  taMe 
after  the  dinner  Is  removed,  and  requires 
great  care  In  Its  arrangement,  which  should 
be,  like  that  of  the  dinner  Itself  mathe- 
matically correct  The  head  servant  then 
takes  round  the  principal  varieties  of  the 
wine  on  the  table,  and  oWen  them  to  each 
guest,  followed  by  Ice,  peaches,  grapes,  and 
any  other  article  of  the  dessert ;  and  then  the 
servants  take  their  departure,  and  their 
duties  arc  over  for  a  time,  nothing  elae 
remaining  for  the  present  but  to  attend  to 
the  bell,  and  put  fresh  wine  on  the  talde 
when  ordered.  The  Idng  of  wine,  and  other 
similar  duties,  wlll  be  found  described  In  IM 
sections  of  the  next  book. 

653.  CoirpsB  Is  generally  brought  In  and 
banded  round  at  such  a  period  after  the 
rising  of  the  ladles  as  Is  considered  right  by 
the  master  of  the  house,  or  in  some  cnsef 
as  ordered  by  tl^  mlstreA 
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CHAP.  L 
^[ABKETniO  ASD  BHOPPINO. 

BacKL— OnsBAL  HiWAirga 

654.  TiiB  Act  op  Scpnumrd  thb  Houbb 
wttb  fbod  for  iU  Inmatet,  and  with  Aiel  fbr 
it»  fires  and  lights  (both  Dyeing  eqoaUy 
oecessaiy  to  health  and  oomlbrt),  la  caUed 
nr^rfc^fHng,  when  It  Is  eflteted  by  porehase 
either  In  shops  or  hi  open  market  This 
method  Is  nsaalljr  adopted  in  dtles  and 
towns,  and  soniethnes  In  large  TUlagos; 
hot  in  laohkted  situations  It  is  often  more 
oooTenient  and  generaUy  more  economi- 
cal to  produce  what  Is  wanted,  or  certain 
portions  only,  by  cairylng  on  the  several 
processes  at  home.  In  the  Ibrmer  method, 
a  certain  number  of  tndiTldnals  are  em- 
pl(^ed,  so  that  by  a  diyisloh  of  labonr 
an  economy  of  time  and  tpaee  may  be 
effected.  But  In  order  that  marketing  may 
he  advantageoosly  carried  on,  there  must 
be  a  safBdent  population  to  support  sii^eclal 
dealers  in  each  article  of  consumption,  or 
otfwrwise  the  charge  or  price  must  be  so 
Increasod  as  to  raise  the  cost  Teiy  much 
Above  tliat  at  which  It  may  be  produced 
«t  home;  for  as  each  seller  must  support 
himsdf  oat  of  the  profits  of  Ills  business, 
St  ibUows  that  only  when  the  returns  are 
large  can  he  aflbrd  to  sen  at  a  small  profit 
upon  each  article,  while  in  those  cases  where 
they  are  limited  in  amount,  he  must  Isy  a 
beavy  chai^  ttut  profit  npon  evpry  article 
tbat  he  sdls.  It  is  in  this  way  that  large 
dealen  In  markets  ean  sell  their  meat  and 
other  goods  at  a  lower  rate  than  can  be 
fljforded  by  a  smaU  tradesman  who  pro- 
baUy  docs  not  dispose  of  a  hundredth  part 
of  their  daily  sales;  and  who  very  often 
Is  obliged  to  hoy  his  goo<U  of  a  wholesale 
dealer  at  a  price  very  little  below  what  the 
fetan  eostomw  can  obtain  them  at  in  the 
■■me  maorfcet  To  some  people  time  Is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  half  an  hour 
qwnt  in  reaching  a  distant  mariiet  would 
be  poGHriy  paid  fbr  by  a  saving  of  a  penny 
a  pound  in  the  meat,  poultry,  or  fish 
required  by  the  house  In  other  instances, 
the  gentleman  of  the  hou«e  is  positively 
jirevented  by  busineM  flrom  undertaking 
this  olRos,  and  the  lady  is  too  young  or  too 
timid  to  trust  herself  in  the  busy,  and  often 
not  very  odoriferous,  thoroughlhres  where 
the  butcher  and  the  fishmonger  expose 
their  gDod&  In  such  cases  either  a  servant 
Sttust  be  entrusted  with  the  task,  or  a 
lieighboaring  tradesman  must  be  dealt 
pith;  and  It  Is  to  supply  the  wants  of 


people  so  situated  that  so  manj  small 
shops  are  established  for  the  ssle  of  all 
the  requirements  of  the  housekeeper  at  % 
minute's  notice.  But  for  the  above  reasons 
it  cannot  be  ezi>ected  that  they  should  sell 
at  the  same  low  rate  as  the  large  market 
salesman,  and  therefore  they  should  either 
be  taken  as  a  convenience,  and  their  good* 
paid  for  as  such  without  comparing  them 
with  their  wholesale  competitors,  or  else 
they  should  be  avoided  altogether.    It  1^ 
very  common  for  people  to  allege  that 
certain  shops  are  very  dear,  but  let  them 
ask  themselves  whether  they,  or  their 
neighbours,  lay  out  enough  there  to  make 
a  lov  price  possible.  If  a  living  is  to  be 
made.    If  tills  question  Is  answered  in  the 
negative.  It  ought  not  to  occasion  snrpriae 
that  a  high  price  is  charged  for  the  con- 
venience  which  is  always  offered  to  them, 
and  which  they  only  accept  when  they 
cannot  afford  time  to  better  themselves 
by  searching   fhrther  a-fleld.    There  is 
never  any  objection  to  a  careftil  and  econo- 
mical housekeeper  buying  In  the  cheapest 
market,  but  there  Is  not  the  slightest  cause 
for  her  abusing  those  who  merely  offer 
her  goods  at  the  price  which  they  think 
will  remunerate   them,  without   forcing 
her  to  accept  the  ofltar.    The  remedy  is 
esiQr  enough,  all  may  choose  for  them- 
selves, and  ipay  hxiy  where  and  how  they 
can  best   suit   themselves— remembering 
always  that  an  article  apparently  cheap, 
often  becomes  dear  by  the  time  that  It 
reaches  Its  destination.    Thus,  supposing 
a  person  to  live  at  some  dlstsnce  fk-om  a 
market,  she  may  be  able  to  go  there  and 
ptirchase  all  that  she  wants  at  a  lower 
rate  than  she  can  st  home;  but  unless 
she  can  save  more  than  the  value  of  her 
lost  time,  and  the  cost  of  sending  her 
marketing  home,  she  will  etket  nothing 
towards  reducing  her   expenditure.     In 
general  the  time  Is  not  valned  at  all,  and 
very  often  the  Rending  home  is  not  very' 
costly;  but  I  have  known  gent'emen,  as 
well  as  ladles,  save  one  shilling  only  in 
price  and  epcnd  two  shlUIngs  In  cab-hire  to 
take  the  marketings  home.    Such  an  event 
is,  however,  an  extreme  Instance  of  mis- 
management, and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
lAoi,  in  gmerdl,  a  person  of  ortiinaiy  quick- 
ness and  judgment  will  be  able  to  save 
one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  grots  expen- 
diture in  the  daily  suppl  es  of  food  by 
learchlng  the  markets  within  her  reach. 

655  ThkMkthods  by  which  mariieting  is 
satislhctorily  conducted  vary  a  good  deal 
aocordhig  to  the  articles  to  be  boughtt  and. 
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alio  In  aooordanoo  with  the  nAtare  of  the 
nuutAt    In  Londcm  the  best  martlets  ftn- 
each  ktaid  of  Ax>d  are  rery  widely  sepa- 
xated,  and  the  penon  who  would  try  to 
Tlsit  them  all  would  find  that  ahe  would 
loie  more  time  and  money  than  she  oonld 
hope  to  regain  by  her  clever  bargains ;  and 
not  only  are  the  localities  wide  apart,  but 
the  hours  fbr  holding  the  markets  are  also 
different,  so  that  it  would  be  scarcely  ixm- 
alble  to  trnnsact  business  In  each  depart- 
ment without  bestowing  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  day  upon  It    Some  markets, 
also,  are  so  crowded  and  so  ftill  of  dirty  and 
greasy  dealer;  at  the  most  busy  times,  that 
no  lady  could  hope  to  escape  annoyance, 
and  therefore  sbf)  is  better  away.  It  should 
be  remembered  that,  fbr  the  prac^ce  of 
aeonomy,    two  ceparate  calculations  are 
required :  the  flnt  being  th0  best  me^od 
of  obtaining  the  artldes  necessary  (br  con? 
sumption ;  and  the  second,  that  by  which 
tlioee  san^e  articles  shall  be  most  adTsnr 
tageoualy  emjiifofed.   It  is  wi^i  the  former 
of  these,  tliere^re,  that  we  hare  now  to 
occupy  ourselves,  considering  in  this  book 
how  best  the  careAil  honsewifb  shall  obtain 
her  supplies,  and  In  this  particular  chapter 
bow  she  snail  beft  go  to  markei,  eitlior  in 
the  open  market  or  in  the  teveral  shops 
devoted  to  each  Und  o(  article. 

Sect.  8.— nnrcsu'q  Mkat. 

tte.  This  srticle  of  consqmption  Is  to  bo 
bought  in  all  hirge  towns  cither  in  butchers' 
shops,  whore  it  in  daily  expos^  fbr  sale,  or 
in  markets  where  the  sale  is  on  stated  days, 
or  in  some  cases,  os  In  the  chief  London 
meat-market,  every  dsy.  In  many  small 
towns,  and  in  most  villages,  m^t  is  only 
io  be  bought  on  a  single  day  in  the  week ; 
and  during  the  summer  season,  when  it  will 
scarcely  keep  fW>m  day  to  day,  great  incon- 
venience is  there  experienced.  Wherever 
there  is  sufficient  accommodation  for  keep^ 
iiig  meat,  it  is  better  to  buy  it  as  soon  after 
it  is  killed  as  possible,  or  at  least  after  it  is 
exposed  fbr  sale ;  fbr  until  it  is  set  and  cold 
It  is  not  fit  to  be  moved,  nor  will  the 
butchers,  for  their  own  credit,  allow  it  to 
be  seen  or  bought 

057.  QUALiTT  OF  Mkat.— There  is  a  great 
variation  in  the  quality  of  meat  brought  to 
market  and  consequently  in  its  price,  so 
that  the  young  housekeeper  must  not  fhncy 
that  ahe  is  always  right  in  purchasing  cheap 
meat  because  it  is  to  be  had  at  a  penny  a 
pound  lower  than  the  price  paid  by  her 
neighlnrar.  By  the  returns  of  all  markets 
there  is  a  difference  of  about  one-flflh.  or 
even  a  quarter,  between  tlie  highest  and 
lowest  wholesale  prices  paid,  as  Is  evident 
from  the  annexed  Smithfleld  and  Metro- 


pnllton  returns,  taken  at  mndom  ftom  tba 
ThMt  of  this  day,  Juno  10th,  1856:— 

CiOKTAKATlTie  PUCK  OF  CATTLB  HT  ^S6^, 
18SS,  AXD  185ft 

MOVDAT,  JTUME  8,  1858, 

s.  d.     a.  d. 
Beef      ...      ...      ...  4  9  to  <  8 

Mutton 4  4  „  5  0 

Lamb     $   0  „  6   0 

Veal       ...      ...      .«•   4   4  ,1  8   4 

Purk       ...      M.      ...   4   8  M  8   S 


MOKDAT,  JOm  U,  l8S5w 

s.  d.     ad. 

*»e0i       •.•      .M 
Mutton  ..•     ..• 

Llimb      an         ... 

Veal      .M      ••• 
Poik      «••      ... 


4    0(04    S 

4  4  „  «    0 

5  4  n  «    8 

4  0  „  a  0 

8  10  „  4  10 


MOKDAT,  wDXS  17,  I85< 


Beef 

Mutton 
Lamb 
Veal 
?ork 


s. 

^.  4 

...  4 

•••  5 

...  4 

...      V 


d.     &  d. 
0  10  4  10 

8  0 

8  0 

8  S 

4  8 


0 

0 

8 

10 
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Frofn  this  table  It  is  dear  that  the  Inftrinr 
batcher  is  enabled  to  sell  to  his  customers 
meat  onorflfth,  on  the  average,  dieapcr 
than  the  men  who  deals  only  in  the  higher 
qualities  of  meat,  and  hence  It  is  thst  the 
markets  vary  so  mnch^   But  ftuther  than 
this,  a  great  deal  of  the  difference  of  prioa 
depends  upon  the  demand  in  any  given 
locality  fbr  particular  parts.   Thus,  in  the 
markets  and  shops  firequented  by  the  upper 
and  middling  classes  only,  the  best  jotnta 
are  in  demand,  and  the  Inf^or  ones  meet 
a  comparatively  slow  sale,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  the  butcher  is  compelisd 
to  raise  the  price  of  his  sirloins  of  beef  and 
legs  of  mutton  and  veal,  and  to  lower 
those  of  his  necks  of  beef  and  mutton,  and 
shoulders  of  veaL    Hence,  \\  yf\l\  always 
bo  found  that  in  poor  neighbourhoods,  or 
in  markets  frequented  by  the  poor,  there  is 
less  variation  in  the  price  of  joints  than  in 
those  shops  where  the  higho-  classes  chiefly 
deal ;  and  this  Is  necessiiry  for  the  butcher 
to  mako  a  living,  because  h^  Is  obliged  to 
fbrce  a  sale  of  thp  Inflerlor  parts,  as  well  sa 
the  highly-priced  Joints,  by  averaging  the 
price  to  suit  the  vishes  of  his  customeri. 
A  small  tradesman,  or  a  m^anic  with 
good  wages,  will  not  be  tempted  to  dioosa 
an  infbrior  Joint  of  meat  unless  he  can  get 
it  at  a  reduction  of  three-half^tenoe  or  two- 
pence a  ponnd,  while  the  poorer  labourer 
will  be  only  too  well  ijleased  if  he  can 
muster  mon^  sufBdcnt  to  pay  fbr  a  joint 
of  meat  of  any  kind,  and  will  confer  a 
penny  a  pound  saved  quite  sufttdeat  to 
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make  bim  select  the  one  In  preAienoe  to 
the  ottier,  eepedally  m  be  is  often  guided 
hy  abeolttte  maocHtty  in  tiie  choice.  With 
regard  to  the  qnelity  of  the  moat.  In  point 
of  economy,  I  hdieve  that  it  ia  of  more 
oonaequeDoe  than  la  generally  auppoaed; 
and  no  where  la  thia  theoiy  more  ftiDy 
earrled  ont  tlian  in  the  oook-ahopa  of 
London.  Here  dreflaed-meat  ia  sold  at 
low  prloea,  yet  it  is  almost  always  of  good 
qnallty,  not  only  because  it  ia  bettor 
relisbed  by  the  customers,  but  because 
good  mtcU  iHmt  out  a  greater  Ivlt  and 
weviU  vhen  drteeed  than  inftrior  descrip- 
tkma  of  the  aame  article.  Fn^etora  of 
these  slMps  go  to  great  trouble  in  flnequent- 
ing  the  markets,  where  the  dealers  say 
thoy  are  Tory  hard  to  deal  with ;  but  they 
rarely  boy  Ibreign,  or  infbrior  SngUsh, 
meat;  and  though  they  equally  avoid  the 
fancy  kinds,  yet  they  always  take  care  to 
select  that  which  Is  vdl^red^  and  conse- 
quently containing  a  small  proportion  of 
bone,  and  veU^ed,  and  therefore  not  given 
to  mdt  away  before  the  fire  or  in  the  pot 
Meat  with  good  soHd  fot,  not  watery  blub- 
ber, and  with  lean  containing  plenty  c^ 
JUnine,  la  what  they  require,  and  what  the 
mail  housekeeper  also  should  look  out  for, 
if  she  can  get  it  Experience  teaches  them 
to  make  their  selection,  and  such  must 
always  be  the  best  guide,  but  Aiillng  that, 
the  accompanying  remarka  will,  perhaps, 
be  of  service :~ 

658b  The  QuANnrr  of  Bonx  in  a  given 
Jobit  also  regulatea  the  price,  and  veiy 
propeiiy  so,  since  this  material,  though  not 
•haolotely  worthless,  is  nearly  so  as  com- 
pared with  ^  fht  and  lean."  In  buying  veal, 
fbr  instance,  the  whole  leg  may  always  be 
proGored  at  a  penny  or  three-haU^nce  a 
pound  less  than  the  fillet,  because  the 
latter  has  no  bone  at  all  if  sold  as  a  **  fillet," 
In  which  case  the  bone  is  removed  by  the 
botcher,  whilst  the  leg  contains  not  only 
the  bone  (taken  out  ftom  part  of  it  to 
eonatitute  *'the  flUet"),  but  it  la  made  up 
hf-Mn  tit  the  part  caUed  **the  knuckle,'* 
m  wbidi  there  is  a  still  greater  proportion 
of  bone.  In  a  moderate-sized  leg  of  veal, 
of  SOlba.  weight,  the  bone  altogether  weighs 
aboot  8^  IbSn  which  must  bo  deducted  firom 
the  gross  weight  before  the  value  of  the 
meat  can  be  arrived  aU-leavhigl6tIbaL  U, 
therefore,  the  fillet  can  be  bought  for  7d. 
per  lb.,  the  whoie  leg,  which  at  the  same 
rate  la  worth  its.  7Ad.,  calculating  only  the 
meat  upcm  it,  oui^  to  be  bought  for  6|d. 
per  IbL,  or  at  a  difiisrence  of  Ud. ;  so  that 
the  taking  off  apenny  only  is  not  enough  to 
i<iiiiiliiiliii1snmittiTtliTfflnirnnfhitTimii.nnlnai  i 


its  value  for  making  soup  is  taken  into  the 
aooount,  and  that  will  probably  bring  It 
to  wliat  the  butchers  generally  charge, 
namely,  one  pemiy  to  three-halQience  per 
pound  more  for  fillets  than  whole  legs.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  necks  of  mutton, 
espedaUy  if  they  are  bought  with  all  thelz 
flit  on.  In  this  joint  the  bones  weigh  about 
one-sixth  of  the  whole,  vaiylng,  however, 
greatly  according  to  the  degree  of  fttnoss ; 
and  on  an  average  the  bones  and  the  flit 
together  will  comprise  two-thirds,  or  lh>m 
that  to  one-hali;  of  the  gross  weight  Now, 
in  gmeral,  the  melted  flit  in  the  shape  of 
dripping,  if  taken  care  of,  may  be  consi- 
dered to  be  worth  as  much  as  the  meat 
especially  in  large  fiuilUes  where  it  is 
used  for  making  various  artidos  flu*  the 
table,  or  where  it  is  sold  to  the  dealers  In 
this  article,  who  give  quite  as  much  for 
it  as  the  current  price  of  the  best  Joints 
of  meat;  but  in  small  fiuniliea,  or  in 
those  where  the  dripping  is  not  used, 
and  la  made  a  cook's  perquisite,  the  IkA 
as  .well  as  the  bone  is  a  dead  loss.  Con- 
sequently evei7  neck  of  mutton  is  worth 
only  half  the  value  of  a  Jfolnt  composed 
of  meat  entirely,  or  nearly  half  th^  Tal^^ 
of  a  leg  of  mutton,  of  which  a  very  laree 
proportion  is  solid  meat  Birioioa  and  riba 
of  beef  are  equally  e:^tmvagsait  and  will 
go  very  little  iQore  than  half  aa  fiur  a« 
the  roasting  side  of  the  round  of  beef;  or 
any  other  aolid  part,  which,  though  comv 
monly  considered  coarse,  ia  yet  Juicy  and 
nutritious,  and  quite  fit  for  the  stomachs  of 
children  or  for  servants*  tables— in  (hct  for 
anyonebutthe^oifmafidL  Th^  table  Iq  the 
next  page  es^hlbits  the  proportion  of  m^t 
to  bone  in  the  most  ordinary  Joints  of  meat 
the  Joint  when  raw,  being  first  weighed, 
and  afterwards  the  bone,  whep  dressed, 
and  its  meat  removed  by  the  knlfo.  The 
exact  relative  proportion  of  bone  to  meat  ia 
therefore  here  considerably  understated,  as, 
to  ensure  perfect  accuracy,  the  bone  ought 
to  be  welf^ed  in  a  raw  state;  but  this  is 
sqflldent  for  all  practical  purposes,  espe- 
cially as  the  object  Is  to  compare  one  Joint 
with  another  in  its  proportion  of  bono. 
The  table  also  gives  the  present  average 
prices  of  each  Joint  in  the  London  Moriets 
not  in  the  retail  butchers*  shops. 

ti38.  Tbb  Pbics  07  MxAT  may  tberefofre  be 
said  to  depend  il^n  the  following  drcum- 
stancea:— 1st  upon  the  quoHtg  of  the 
animal  prodndng  itf  Snd,  upon  the  neigh' 
hourhood  where  it  is  sold;  Srd,  upon  the 
ioM,  at  vahted  bjf  the  quaUtu  of  the  meat 
upon  it;  and 4th,  upon  thoiMM,  a$  ftakud 
tftJieabteneei^boite, 
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Enffluid,  Oie  flappty^ior  tmtchei'f  meat  to 
proteblj  Utile  JKion  than  a  quarter  of  a 
poand  per  bead  per  day ;  bat  theo  It  mnat 
be  mneinbeNd  that  wrvy  muiiei'oua  dasi^ 
Jbelndlng  tbe  agrlealtaral  labonron  and 
the  poorett  data  of  metAuuloB,  rarely,  or 
Only  occaalonany,  taate  anything  in  the 
tfiape  of  fresh  botdMr'a  meat. 

ML  Tm  SiAnoHTKRCfo  of  an  kinds  of 
batcher's  meat  to  eondncted  In  snch  a  way 
as  to  remoTe  a  tojrge  portion  of  the  blood  of 
tlie  ""H^rK  and  la  eaWes  to  an  nnasnal 
extent    These  antanato  are  bled  once  or 
Iwloe  beftne  tbey  tn  Idned— that  ia,  on  the 
day  prevfooa,  and  often  on  the  day  belbre 
that,  and  they  are  finally  bled  to  death. 
Sheep  and  lamba,  aa  wen  as  pigs,  an  also 
bled  to  death,  by  having  their  thioata  cot; 
whilst  oxen  have  their  senslbPlty  destroyed 
by  a  blow  on  the  head,  after  which  their 
ihroata  are  cat  to  remove  as  mach  blood  as 
possible.    An  are  also  starved  Ibr  twenty- 
Ibor  hooia,  during  whieh  they  are  only 
idlowed  access  to  water;  hot  thoogh  thto 
deprivation  of  fbod  to  said  to  be  adopted  m 
oarder  xo  Improve  tbe  qnall^  of  thn  meat, 
and  malie  It  keep,  I  qoestloo  ite  necessity. 
There  to  no  doabt  that  the  Ibdder  neeesaaiy 
to  make  ap  a  day's  Aiod  to  thereby  saved, 
but  beyond  thto  1  do  not  believe  that  any 
advantage  Is  gained,  and  the  croelty  is 
jften  very  considerable,  as  we  aU  know 
what  pain  a  day's  starvation  canaes  to 
oonelveB,  espedaOy  when  accompanied  by 
excitement  or  flsar.    I  am  qoito  sure  that  « 
feasant,  or  a  hare,  or  evan  a  fine  back, 
to  none  the  wone  fbr  a  recent  ftin  fted;  and 
I  mnch  doubt  whether  they  woald  be 
benefitted  by  a  lerge  bleeding  on  the  pre- 
vioos  day.  It  to  tme,  that  the  red  deer  has 
hto  throat  cat  as  soon  as  possible  after  hto 
death,  bat  hto  haanch  to  not  rqfected  as 
Ibod,  If  the  deer-stalker  does  not  reach  him 
In  time  to  aUow  of  his  parting  with  any 
qoantity  of  that  fiald.    If  the  throat  Is  not 
cut  within  a  very  short  time  after  the  heart 
has  ceased  to  beat,  llttie  blood  wiU  ftdlow 
the  knife,  and  the  body  generaHy  wlU  not 
be  aflbcted  by  it,  however  the  laige  vesseta 
may  be  emptied.  Xeveztheless,  the  custom 
extoti  aniversaUy  In  thto  country,  and  there 
to  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  blood  In 
ttie  veaseto  leaves  a  disagreeable  imprefsion 
apon  the  person  who  examines  meat  with 
a  view  to  eat  It  himself;  and  yet  the  same 
person  wffl  not  hesitate  to  partake  of  blacks 
puddings,  which  contain  a  large  proper* 
tlon  of  the  blood  of  the  plgi   The  antmato 
reqnlred  fbr  the  supply  of  large  cities  are 
partly  kflled  within  thent  and  partly  sent 
by  railway  in  a  dead  condition,  commonly 
caned  enmirjf-Htted  meat    In  the  flnt 
method,  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  driven  or 
eanled  ta  aaaikat  aUva,  and  are  than,  after 


being  scrtd.  driven  to  the  batcher's,  where 
they  are  kiUed ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  caM 
of  the  wholesale  oarcass-butoher.  resold  to 
the  retailer,  stiU  called  a  batcher,  and  fhe- 
qaently  deaUng  in  both  kinds  of  meat    In 
London  there  toonlyone  Uve cattle  mariiet, 
the  Metropolitan,  which  was  removed  fliom 
Itt  old  locality,  Smlthfldd,  chiefly  bocanse 
of  the  danger  to  the   Inhabitanto  firon^ 
driving  oxen  through  the  streetSb     Thto 
nntoance,  however,  is  veiy  little  abated  by 
the  new  market,  since  the  whole  of  the 
cattle  reqalred  by  the  southern  districto 
mnst  paae  and  repass  through  the  heart  of 
London.    Blackfriars  bridge  on  Monday 
afternoons  to  perfbctly  thronged  with  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  is  quite  as  dangerous  a 
thoroughfare  as  was  ever  presented  by  the 
streeto  in  the  vicinity  of  old  Smithfleld. 
There  should,  without  doubt,  be  a  new 
market  on  tbp  eonth  side  of  London;  and 
the  cattto  and  sheep  fhonld  in  each  case  be 
stoaghtend  iq  an  abaOoir  near  the  place 
of  salOi    There  to  no  possibility  of  getting 
over  tiie  necessity  for  driving  the  anlmoto 
to  the  market,  and  as  it  principally  takes 
place  early  In  the  morning,  it  is  of  leva 
consequence  tothepabUc;  bat  thereto  no 
excuse  for  driving  them  in  mid-day  back 
iVialn«  when  an  arrangement  may  be  so 
vnsily  made  for  eveiy  purchaser  to  kill  and 
dress  his  owi|  animato  at  hto  own  con- 
reni^nce,  provided  he  dqes  not  take  them 
away  fkom  the  yicinlty  of  the  market 
Meat  carried  |hr  by  rallivay  is  certainly 
not  improved  in  delicacy  of  appearance, 
though  I  cannot  beliere  that  it  to  reo/^ 
ii^arod  by  it;  but  the  copyeyance  of  it  for 
two  or  three  miles  in  a  spring-cart  will  not 
detract  one  Jot  (torn  lt«  fteshness  or  bloom, 
and  eyen  if  these  are  aflbcted,  ftUI,  provided 
there  Is  no  ii^uiy  done  to  Ite  intrinsic  good 
qoalltlea,  it  can  be  of  no  real  consequence* 
espactolly  if  the  arrangemaiit  if  oomputooiy 
uponalL 

ScB-sEcr.  A.>-BiEr. 

qes.  THa  VABisma  op  Caitls  which 
come  to  the  London  iparket  are  very  con- 
siderable, the  greater  part  being  British, 
bat  a  very  considerable  proportion  being 
now  imported  ftom  Spain  and  Denmark. 
The  interior  of  England  to  not  much  aflbcted 
by  these  Ibrplgncrs,  except  through  the 
Ixtndon  market,  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
re-octo  upon  thqse  held  in  the  provincea 
Before  tlie  days  of  railroads  there  was  a 
difltorence  of  nearly  twopence  a  poond  in 
the  wholesato  prices  of  meat  in  London 
and  the  country  mora  than  one  hnndred 
miles  fhMQ  it;  bat  now  they  assimilate 
very  doaely,  and  sometimes  ftom  the  great 
inflnx  of  foreign  cattle,  the  metropolis  to 
even  lower  in  price  than  iU  sunouudiug 
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•oaroes  of  nipplj.    Ttie  best  DrlUsh  breeds 
always  oomniand  a  Ugbcr  prloe  than  any 
othen,  beeanse  the  quality  of  the  meat 
is  Tery  superior,  and  it  is  oonseqaently 
eageriy  sou^t  after  by  all  those  who  ean 
aflbrd  it,  and  by  many  who  cannot,  as  welL 
Oxen  are  generally  oonsidered  to  make 
better  beef  than  cows,  or  eren  helftrs, 
especially  by  the   Londoners,  who  look 
upon  cow-beef  u  the  reAise  of  that  com- 
modity.   In  some  eonntles,  bowerer,  ox 
beef  Is  not  rained,  and  the  three-year-old 
heifer  is  considered  to  be   the  prtmest 
article.    Much  depends  upon  the  breed, 
the  ox  in  some  cases  being  mota  haird  and 
toutUi  than  In  others;  much  also  depends 
upon  the  use  to  which  the  animal  Is  gene- 
rally put;  thus,  in  the  dairy  districts,  oow- 
beef  is  only  killed  when  no  longer  of  an  age 
to  be  serviceable  in  the  dairy,  and  as  acon- 
sequpiicc  of  her  ago,  is  tough,  stringy,  and 
generally  demld  of  (at    On  tlie  other  hand, 
the  Hereford  oow  is  often  killed  because  she 
feeds  so  fast  as  to  be  a  bad  mUkttr,  and  thtt 
fiuilt  is  generally  detected  with  her  flm 
esu;  so  that  she  is  doomed  to  the  knift  in 
her  fourth  year,  an  Mge  when  she  Is  in  her 
prime,  and  consequently  when  she  would 
be  selected  by  a  good  Judge  irresp«ctiv«  of 
her  AUlure  as  a  milker.    The  same  remarks 
apply  to  bull-beef^  which  is  extraordinarily 
good  and  tender  wheil  luA  more  than  two 
ytar'B  old,  at  which  age  the  bull  is  often 
killed  in  some  districts ;  but  if  a  Ave  or  six- 
year-old  bull  is  slaughtered,  he  Is  only  fit 
for  soup;  and  if  his  meat  is  dressed  In  the 
usual  way,  the  oonseqOenoe  will  probably 
be  that  those  who  partake  of  it  will  eon- 
demn  buU-beef  as  unfit  for  human  Ibod. 
Small  Scotch  cattle  rank  the  highest  in  the 
London  market,  especially  when  fhttened 
In  the  rich  meadows  of  England,  where 
they  rapidly  become  ripe  for  the  knifti 
Most  of  these  are  oxen,  though  there  It  4 
small  q[)rinkllng  of  belfbn  and  cow«    liie 
Hereford  and  Durham  oxen  are  also  prised, 
but  their  beef  Is  large  and  not  so  well 
suited  for  smsll  fhmllies  ss  the  above.   The 
Spanish  oxen  are  also  large,  but  the  meat 
Is  not  nearly  of  such  a  good  quality,  and 
the  sea-Toysge  does  not  improve  them  for 
the  taMe,  nor  do  they  generally  recover 
their  oondiilon  if  left  to  graae  in  this 
ooontiy.     Most  of  the  foreign   meat  is 
entirely  wiUiout  any  of  that  mottled  flit 
Intermixed  with  the  lean  which  is  so  much 
prised  in  the  "roast  beef  of  old  England;*' 
and  there  is  a  peculiar  flavour  about  ft, 
wb'xh  dUfon  considerably  ftom  that  of  our 
breeds;  besides  which.  It  wastes  much 
more  in  dresshig  than  English  or  Scotch 
been   Foreign  bullocks  are  also  larger  in 
the  bone,  which  increases  the  relative  pro- 
poftloa  of  that  commodity  to  the 


Bat  Ar  more  depeods  upon  the  fbodlnv 
than  the  toeedhig,  and  a  welMed  ox  cf 
an  Inferior  breed  wUi  always  eat  better 
than  a  badly  fed  one  desoeoded  fh>m  tho 
highest  and  purest  parenuge.    There  are 
some  pastures  which  will  turn  out  no- 
tlilng  but  good  bee<;  whstever  cattle  may 
be  |»laced  In  them,  whilst  other  districts  are 
so  unfit  for  the  purpose,  that  they  would 
not  even  keep  a  fat  bullock  fit  for  the 
butcher  more  than  a  week  or  two,  and 
would  never  make  one  fit  as  long  as  he 
was  supplied  with  no  other  food.  The  more 
of  the  rich  grass  that  an  ox  has,  the  better 
wlU  he  turn  out;  and  in  propoilion  to  the 
necessity  for  srtlfldal  fbod  will  be  the 
deterioration  of  the  beeA  though  it  is  not  to 
M  doubted  that  oil-cake,  with  hay  and 
turalpa,  will  produce  beuer  meat  than  « 
bad  pasture.   A  preponderence  of  oil- cake 
causes  the  fiit  lo  be  of  a  deep  yellow,  an<l 
the  lean  to  taste  oily  and  rich;  this  is 
especlaOy  the  case  with  those  breeds  which 
are  much  Inclined  to  lay  on  fat,  as  the 
Herefordshire,  for  Instance 

a6&  lar  CHooaoro  Bsur,  the  hand  and  the 
eyeare  both  called  into  play;  for  notonly 
must  tlie  colour  and  general  appearance  be 
in  conformity  with  established  rules,  but  it 
must  feel  tender  to  the  touch.    Old  and 
hard  beef  fbels  eUistio  when  pressed  by  the 
flngvt,  while  young  and  tender  meat  gives 
way,  and  retaiiu  the  w^Htstkm  f^thefingtr 
after  it  is  removed.   Beef;  when  flrat  cut 
through,  ought  to   present  a  bluish-red 
colour^    which    should    rapidly    become 
almost  a  crimson  red  on  exposure  to  the 
air.    The  grain  should  be  smooth,  fine,  and 
transparent^looking,  with  an  intermixture 
of  fkt  in  Uie  rump,  sirloin,  and  rib&    The 
fkt  should  be  firm  and  white,  the  deeper 
the  yellow,  the  more  oil-cake  has  bi-en 
employed  in  phxludng  the  fht,  end  the 
wone  win  the  flavour  be.    Cow-beef  is 
closer  in  the  grain  than  that  of  the  ox,  and 
the  fat  generally  more  white ;  In  the  cow 
there  will  always  be  the  udder  to  msrk  the 
sex,  or  at  all  events  the  (at  is  ananged 
dlirerenUy  In   that   region,    being  more 
broken  up  into  nodules  than  in  the  ox, 
Which  ptesents  a  large  ro0  of  fkt  on  each 
ilde.   BuU-becf  is  usually  more  dark  snd 
blue  than  either  that  of  the  ox  or  oow ;  it  is 
also,  wheta  of  more  than  two  yean  of  age, 
hard  and  tough^  and  unfit  for  onllnaxy 
kitchen  use.    The  sge  of  the  animal  may 
always  be  known  if  the  bead  is  visible,  by 
counting  the  rings  upon  the  horns,  one  of 
which  is  sdded  for  each  year  of  its  llfb. 

e64w  Tiis  Ox,  OK  Cow,  is  cut  up  very 
diflTereutly  in  England  and  Soot^nd;  and 
even  between  London  and  the  provinces, 
as  well  as  in  the  several  countloa  Ukui- 
selves,  there  are  many  trifling  alteralkua 
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In  tiM  cuL   In  eTAiy  jMrt,  however,  tbera 
mn  tttB  tame  prime  cota,  omalstinc  of  tbe 
ldiMl-<ia«rtcr  and  the  riba,  whilst  the  r»> 
mainder  of  the  Ibre^narter  and  the  neck 
axe  considered  coane  and  of  Inferior  worth. 
In  every  case  the  carcass  Is  divided  Into 
llnir  qoarters  h7  the  line  {Jiff.  75  78,  ▲  b), 
•nd  b7  a  longKodlnal  section  down  the 
back-bone  and  beDy.   In  the  London  mode 
(Jiff.  78),  the  hlnd-qoarter  Is  divided  again 
Into  the  leg  (1),  a  soap-making  part;  the 
nrand  (S),  whldi  Is  also  sab-dtvided  at  the 
dotted  line  into  the  allver-slde,  for  boiling, 
and  tbe  roasting  side,  while  the  npper  sec- 
tion Ibnns  the  moose  bnttock ;  (S)  Is  the 
B-bone,  a  weD-flavoared  bat  bony  piece ; 
(4)  the  romp,  property  so-called;  (6)  the 
■Irloln,  which  Is  usually  cut  Into  two  or 
three  portions  to  suit  small  Ihmlllea,  the 
lowest  end  having  the  least  bone,  and  also 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  meat  called 
**the  under-alde,**  and  therefbre  the  most 
prized;  (0,  7,  and  8)  are  the  three  joints 
called  ''the  riba,"  the  middle  being  the 
most  liked,  and  all  being  very  extravagant; 
(9)  the  dod  or  stlcklng-plece  is  a  portion  of 
ooane  meat,  only  lit  Ibr  gravy-beef  or  fbr 
ftmOy  pies;  (10)  the  shoulder  is  a  Joint 
aomeilmes  roasted,  but  U  Is  coarse  and 
unfit  for  anything  except  stewing  or  plea, 
for  the  former  of  which  purposes  It  Is  very 
commonly  selected;  (11)  la  the  brisket,  a 
very  nice  part  of  the  beast  when  salted 
and  rolled— the  thick  part  Is  well  adapted 
far  stewing,  and  the  thin  for  salting;  (U 
and  IS)  the  thick  and  thin  flank,  are  com- 
posed of  layers  of  fot  and  lean,  which  eat 
tolerably  wen  when  salted,  but  are  not 
much  prised  by  any  but  the  labouring 
rtnssfs,  for  whom  they  answer  very  well 
when  mixed  with  vegetables  and  boiled 
or  fried ;   04)  the  velny-plece  Is  a  very 
IndUTerent  bit  of  meat,   and  only  suited 
to  making  gravy  or  soup;  as  also  is  the 
•bin  (U) ;  the  cow-heel  (16)  Is  boiled  down 
for  Its  oil,  and  then  it  makes  a  very  nutri- 
tions article  of  diet;  the  tongue  (17)  la 
salted  to  fortti  the  delicious  dish  so  well 
known;  and  the  cheek  (16)  makes  an 
admirable  soup;  lastly,  the  tall  (19)  Is  cut 
oot  with  a  deep  root,  and  Is  sold  to  make 
a  very  good  kind  of  soup. 

Ml  Axonm  Hodk,  practised  In  the 
midland  districts  of  England,  is  that 
shown  In  Jig.  70,  where  the  round  Is 
divided  obliquely  Into  two  Joints— the 
upper  buttock  (S)  and  the  under  (8).  The 
rump,  also,  is  a  large  joint,  Including 
within  its  compass  the  rump  and  H-lwne 
of  London  (see  4).  The  siriofai  (8)  Is  cut 
larger,  but  It  and  the  riba  (8,  7)  are  divided 
fai  a  similar  way,  tiiough  sometimes  ibe  lat- 
ter (Ntrt  Is  endowed  with  a  different  name, 
at  '*the  chincL**   Tbe  shoulder,  or,  as  It  Is 


ealled,  tbe  blad»-bone,  Is  cut  larger,  and 
more  separated  ftom  th6  brisket  lying 
under  it  In  other  respects  there  is  little 
dUference  flrom  the  London  cuts. 
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for  JUPBomr  are,  for  roasUng,  tlie  sirtoln 
and  riba,  and  by  some  people  tlie  rump; 
for  boiling,  the  round  (more  especially  its 
slhrer-slde)  and  the  H-bone  are  those  most 
approved  of,  and  by  many  people  the  middle 
part  of  the  brisket   For  steaks,  the  rump 
Is  superior  to  any  other  part;  but  to  have 
them  in  perfection,  the  whole  nnnp  ought 
to  be  hung  as  long  as  It  will  bear,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  then  the 
steaks  cut  off  and  dreased.   Those  cut  off 
tlie  upper  or  buttock  side  of  the  round  are 
sold  at  a  lower  rate  than  rump  steaks,  but 
they  are  not  nearly  so  tender,  or  so  foil  of 
flavour  and  gravy,  though  equally  nourish- 
ing perta^w  to  a  sound  and  strong  stomach. 
In  point  of  temomny  the  slrioin  and  the 
ribs,  as  wen  as  the  H-bone  tmd  rump,  are 
veiy  disadvantageous,    an   being  loaded 
with  bone;  whUe  the  round,  tbe  flank, 
the  tirisket,  and  the  stlcklng-plece,  ss  weU 
aa  the  shoulder,  are  made  up  of  pretty 
nearly  soUd  meat    The  purchaser  should 
therelbre  remember  that  he  not  only  haa 
to  give  a  higher  price  per  lb.  for  bis  sirioln 
or  ribs,  but  he  slso  has  fbr  less  solid  meat 
for  his  money ;  so  that  It  win  be  found  that 
lOs.  laid  out  in  the  round,  or  any  meaty 
joint,  win  go  nearly  twice  as  ftir  as  if  spent 
in  procuring  any  of  the  more  "daln^ 
dishes."   The  heart  (SO)  Is  a  soUd  lump  of 
meat,  and  a  very  economical  one  In  a  large 
femUy.    It  Is  not  generally  valued  as  It 
deserves,  partly  fh)m  the  dislike  which 
many  people  have  to  the  internal  organs. 
The  Uver  and  kidney  of  the  ox  are  not 
very  weU  flavoured,  being  strong  and  rank, 
and  they  are  only  fit  for  the  stomachs  of 
the  labouring  dosses,  and  even  by  them 
they  are  very  often  despised.   The  stomach 
is  made  into  tripe,  by  cleaning  snd  boiling^ 
and  is  eaten  as  a  delicacy  by  many  people. 
867.  BBxr  18  iir  Season  all  tbe  year  round. 

SCB-SECnOK  B.— HOTTOK. 

668.  Srkkp,  fh>m  which  this  section  of 
the  butcher's  stock-in-trade  is  derived, 
are  quite  as  various  In  their  breeds  as 
those  animals  fh>m  which  beef  Is  produced. 
As  cows  and  oxen  are  valuable,  tbe  Ibrmer 
for  the  milk  they  give,  and  the  latter  as 
beasts  of  draught.  Independently  of  their 
use  when  dead,  so  sheep  besides  this  same 
purpose  axe  reared  to  supply  us  with  wool ; 
and  those  which  produce  the  most  of  thia 
valuable  commodity  are  veiy  often  the 
worst  when  In  the  shape  of  mutton.  Hence, 
It  becomes  tbe  object  of  tlie  breeder  to 
unite  the  two  qualities  as  fiir  as  posslbte^ 
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fend  to  Add  another^  upon  which  depeada  in 
great  meanire  the  ooft  of  the  animal— 
namely.  Its  fiicolty  of  anlTlng  at  matnrity 
at  an  early  aga.  The  cost  of  a  sheep  when 
at  the  batcher's  Is  measured  hy  the  amount 
of  ft>od  which  It  has  eaten  (less  lu  wool 
and  the  manure  whicii  It  has  made,  end  In 
the  ease  of  ewes  the  TBlne  of  the  lamba) ;  bat 
as  these  deductions  never  equal  the  yearly 
expenditure  Ibr  Ibod,  It  Is  always  important 
to  diminish  the  number  of  yoan  which 
must  elapse  beAire  the  sheep  is  at  its  prime. 
Home  years  ago  mutton  was  not  considered 
flrst-rate  untU  four  or  five  years  <4d,  but 
each  a  thing  as  a  fbor-year-^old  tveMcr  is 
how  naniy  heard  of;  and  when  it  is  met 
with  the  mutton  must  be  worth  Is.  6d. 
per  Ib.f  if  valaed  by  what  it  has  cost  By 
breeding  from  young  animals  which  have 
shown  eariy  symptoms  of  maturity,  the 
sheep-fkrmer  can  now  produce  as  good 
mutton  at  ftrarteen  months  as  could  for* 
meriy  have  Men  shown  at  doiU>le  that 
ige;  and  I  have  certainly  eaten  it  with  a 
high  flavour,  and  rich  brown  gravy,  when 
not  more  than  the  age  above  specified. 
Still  this  is  yoonger  than  the  average  at 
whldi  mutton  ought  to  be  eaten,  and  will 
tfaly  suit  flocks  which  are  bred  fbr  that 
purpose  almost  exclusively.  Nothing  is 
better  eating  than  the  hind-quarter  of  a 
Wel^  sheep,  (T  fM;  but  thij|  breed  is  so 
festleas  In  its  early  yean  that  It  reAues  to 
lay  up  any  store  of  that  material,  and  It  is 
tery  rare  to  meet  with  a  prime  haunch  of 
WeUi  mutUm  under  Si  or  S  years  old.  In 
the  condition  in  which  most  of  this  mutton 
Is  brought  to  Iiondon  it  is  far  below  the 
average,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  fit  for  food 
•t  all,  being  more  like  bad  doe  venison  than 
healthy  mutton.  This  sheep  Is  a  very  wild 
pnd  restless  animal;  and  even  if  It  Is 
endoeed  within  strong  fences  It  generally 
manages  to  escape  and  wander  over  the 
surrounding  country,  frequently  doing  Itself 
more  harm  In  Its  efforts  to  escape  than  if 
allowed  Ita  flill  Uberty.  But  after  the 
second  year  it  settles  down  into  good 
habits,  and  wlU  then  often  lay  on  Iht, 
especially  about  the  kidneys,  to  a  oonslder- 
aUe  extent,  in  wlildi  state  a  haonch  of  It 
Is  suporior  to  aU  other  kinds  of  mutton,  as 
tkr  as  my  experience  goes.  Large  flocks 
of  these  sheep  are  reared  In  Wales,  and 
•beared  there  once,  sometimes  twice,  after 
which  they  are  driven  Into  Herefordshire, 
Worcestershire,  and  Shropshire,  where 
they  are  flrttened  upon  the  high  pastures, 
whieh  are  quite  sufficiently  good  to  serve 
M  a  dumge  for  the  better  for  the  Welsh 
•heep.  The  ftc»-quarter  Is  strong  and 
ID-flavoarsd,  but  the  haunch  ftiUy  makes 
vp  for  this  deficiency.  They  uKually  weigh 
ikm  nine  to  twehre  pounds  the  qoartai; 


Soui/uknm  mutton  ranks  next  to  Welsh, 
and  by  some  people  Is  oonsidcred  quite 
equal  or  even  superior  to  It.  1  have  n<f 
doubt  that  the  average  of  Southdown 
mutton  is  superior  to  the  average  of  Welsh, 
but  none  that  I  ever  oto  could  compare 
with  a  haonch  of  Welsh  mutton,  three 
years  old,  and  fitttenod  in  the  uplands  of 
Worcestershire.  Its  fore-quarter,  however, 
is  vastly  superior,  and  it  Is  a  mnch  more 
profitable  sheep  in  all  wsys.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  sold  of  flrst  quality  at  a  lower 
rate,  though  it  requires  at  least  two  years, 
or  a  little  more,  to  bring  It  to  maturity. 
Next  to  them  come  tlie  various  croesee 
with  the  Southdown,  some  of  which  nearly 
equal  it  in  point  of  fiavoiv,  though  all  are 
rather  more  coarse,  and  of  a  larger  size. 
The  Leieetten  and  CctstPokU^  as  well  as 
the  Shroptkire  sheep,  produce  good,  large, 
usoftil  fiuQily  Joints;  but  they  are  not 
nearly  so  fine-flavoured  as  those  first 
described,  and  their  legs  alone  weigh  from 
U  lbs.  to  16  Ibe.  a^ploce.  They  lay  on  Iht 
readUy;  but,  like  all  long-wooiled  rtieep, 
their  mutton  has  a  tendency  to  taste  of  the 
wool,  eapedaUy  In  the  end  of  the  year. 
Some  finneign  sheep  are  Imported  flx>m 
Spain  and  Germany,  but  their  numbers 
are  not  great,  and  the  quality  is  very 
inforior  to  our  native  breeds.  With  these 
objectionable  qualities  in  some  over  others. 
It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  price  of  mutton 
should  vary  so  much  as  it  does,  there  being 
flrequently,  as  in  bee(  a  difference  of  one- 
quarter  the  price  between  the  worst  and 
best  kinds  at  market.  The  breed,  the  age, 
and  the  sex  all  influence  the  price;  wethers 
being  oonsidcred  much  superior  to  ewes, 
three  or  four-year-olds  better  than  two,  and 
this  than  one-and-Sr-hal^  and  the  South- 
down breed  and  its  crosses  being  in  general 
more  highly  valued  than  any  others.  Ewe 
mutton  in  the  autumn,  when  not  mora 
than  two  years  old.  Is  ofl«n  quite  equal  to 
the  average,  and  superior,  when  of  a  good 
breed,  to  wether  mutton  of  an  inferior 
kind.  The  age  may  be  guessed  by  the 
hardness  and  whiteness  of  the  outer  layer 
of  the  bone  when  cut  across,  and  by  the 
teeth  when  the  head  Is  left  attached.  The 
sheep  sheds  its  incisors  or  flx>nt  teeth,  and 
the  oentral  pair  are  changed  at  about  the 
age  of  flfteen  months,  the  pennancmt  teeth 
growing  up  m  their  place  by  the  end  of 
throe  months  Stom  that  time.  Those  are 
soon  followed  by  the  other  Indsortf  at 
Intervals,  the  first  being  about  six  and 
then  nine  months;  so  that  the  sheep 
which  has  Just  shed  Its  /omr  central  teeth 
Is  one  year  and  nine  months  old,  and  It  is 
two  years  and  a  half  when  It  haa  shed  «(jr 
teeth,  the  complete  set  being  changed  by 
the  age  of  three  years  and  a  quarter,  or  f 
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Bttto  more,  raiTlng  wltlk  the  tendency  to 
«art7  matarltj  or  tlM  revene.    By  tbC06 
ricns  the  poMrmond  may,  If  he  cbooees  to 
take  the  troable,  oaoertaJn  what  is  reaDy 
ttw  age  of  hla  mutton.    Fig.  T7  shows  the 
Jaw  of  the  sheep  at  one  year  and  thre»- 
anarters,  which  ii  on   the  average  the 
earllett  age  at  whldi  It  la  fit  fhr  motton, 
though,  as  I  before  remacted,  in  some 
flocks  the  maturity  is  so  great  as  to  allow 
ef  an  eaiUer  use  of  the  knlA.   Fig.  78  Is  a 
tiew  of  the  month  at  three  years  and  a 
^narter,  an  ago  at  whldi  wethers  are  now 
seldom  bronght  to  market,  and  whan  ewes 
are  no  longer  capable  of  producing  first* 
meat,  but  at  which  they  are  often 
Into  mutton  after  having  had  two 
Beyond  this  age  there  Is  seldom 
any  necessity  ibr  a  guide,  but  the  broken 
edges  or  entire  lo«s  of  the  teeth  are  a  good 
test  when  neoessaiy.  Aun-ffuiMoii  Is  coarse, 
wooUy-^iavonred,  and  tough,  though  often 
•old,  at  the  lowest  mailiet  price,  to  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  its  bad  qualities.    It  Is 
of  a  deep  bluish  red,  and  the  fSU  is  mora 
ipoDgy  than  that  of  the  ewe  or  wether. 
Ewe  mutton  Is  easily  known  by  the  udder 
Wt  aa  a  i^andular-looking  lump  on  the 
iaalde  of  the  leg. 

60a  Tbb  SHSBPisUiiod  hy  first  tyhig  its 
ftmr  legs  together,  then  pUclng  it  on  a 
wooden  frame,  on  Its  side,  and  thrusting  a 
knlft  behind  tlie  jaw  through  the  neck,  so 
■•  to  divide  the  large  blood  veaseiiL  It 
■DOB  bleeds  to  death,  and  It  Is  then  repldly 
dUnned,  opened,  and  cleared  of  its  internal 
organs,  the  heart  and  Uver  only  being 
eaten,  and  the  Intestines  used  fbr  holding 
■aussges;  while  the  stomach,  called  the 
**paaneh,**  is  given  to  doga,  and  the 
••lights'*  to  the  eat  The  head,  lights, 
heail,  and  liver,  are  usually  sold  together, 
and  called  "ttie  pinek,"  the  price  being 
ftom  ls.'fld.  to  Is.  tfd.;  the  pannch  fttcbes 
td.toSd. 

•ra  Tub  Hiikbp  b  Cut  up  neariy  In  the 
lame  manner  ail  over  England,  there  being, 
however,  a  slight  variation  in  Scotland. 
Aa  in  the  ox,  the  primaiy  division  Is  into 
flMir  qnaitera,  which  are  made  nearly  in 
the  same  manna*.  The  whole  hind-quarter 
Is  oaUed  the  kaimA  (see  1,  /Ig.  79) ;  when 
this  Is  divided  it  makea  two  joints,  the  Itg 
(a,  Jig.  M),  and  the  km  (b) ;  the  two  IoIju 
are  sometlmea  left  together,  oonstitntlng 
what  Is  called  the  seMfaU&  Thelbre^aarter, 
•gain,  is  divided  into  the  shoulder,  which  la 
niaed  ftom  the  ribe  nnderit  (a9tA,Jlg,  7»), 
Mid  afterwards  the  remainder  is  divided 
loagltadbiany  Into  the  neck  (2),  and  the 
hnaat  {*),  TIm  lower  end  of  the  neck  Is 
called  the  teretg  ettd^  and  Is  that  part  nn- 
•overed  by  Art,  lying  nnder  the  shoulder. 
flfj.  Tax  VAUn  of  these  several  Jolnti  . 


'  varies  considerably,  Che  leg  and  loin  being 
the  dearest,  and  the  neck,  breast,  and 
shooMer  the  cheapest,  with  a  dlflbrenos 
of  a  penny  or  three^haU^wnce  a  pound 
on  the  avenge.  The  leg  Is  nearly  an  solid 
meat,  and  it  is  ctmsequently  a  veiy  econo- 
mical joint  The  haunch  has  a  consider^ 
able  quantity  of  bone  in  the  loin,  and  also 
a  pleoe  of  flank,  which  Is  comparative 
worthless.  |n  the  shoulder  there  Is  a  stUi 
larger  amount  of  bone,  and  the  lean  la 
coarse,  containing  also  a  large  quantity  ci 
Ctt  Vor  chopo  the  loin  is  generally  meet 
highly  prised,  but  many  people  think  the 
beet  end  of  the  nec^  quite  equal.  If  not 
superior  to  it.  The  fat  ought  to  be  taken 
oflT  bftfbre  dressing,  and  it  la  superior  to 
suet  fbr  poddlngSk 

672.  Munoir  Is  Ip  season  throughout  the 
year,  but  In  the  autumn  it  Is  not  so  good 
as  at  the  other  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
meat  being  woolly  flavoured. 

67S.  TBS  Bl8X  TBOT  VOft  HUTTOK  is  the 

flavonr  when  it  comes  to  the  table,  toftether 
with  the  quantity  and  depth  of  colour  of 
the  gravy.  Young  and  ill-fbd  mutton 
gapra  on  cutting  It  and  is  taatelea^  and 
spongy,  and  the  gravy  scanty,  pale,  and 
watery. 

6p»>fBCr.  C.-r-XAKB. 

674  Laid  does  not  change  its  name 
when  ezpoeed  in  the  shops  of  the  butchers, 
being  still  lamb  there  as  In  Its  hative  fields. 
There  is  as  gnat  a  diflhrence  here  In  tho 
various  breeds  as  in  beef  and  mutton;  but  to 
most  people  lamb  Is  lamb,  let  the  quality 
be  sood,  bad,  or  Indimeent  The  Donetshin 
iom&t  are  the  earliest  next  to  house  lamb, 
which  is  capable  of  being  produced  at 
Ohristmas— the  warmth  of  tlie  kitchen 
enabling  the  rearer  to  shelter  the  lamb 
at  any  season.  These  early  lambs  are  very 
dellcste  In  fiavonr,  end  fctch  hiRh  prices 
in  London  and  elsewhere;  and  up  to  tbm 
time  of  Easter,  whenever  that  may  be, 
the  for»iquarter  generally  fttohcs  nearly- 
double  the  price  of  beef  or  mutton.  Qraas 
lamb  lasts  fttmi  March  till  August 

trdw  Lamb  Is  sbmghtered  like  the  sheeiv 
and  cut  up  also  in  the  same  way,  though 
it  is  never  sold  except  in  quarters,  until 
after  Easter.  The  Ibre-quarter  Is  moat 
highly  valued,  and  It  is  dressed  wholCL 

676b  Tbb  FRBsnms  on  STALxirBBB  cat 
JjAMM  are  the  eM^  points  to  be  attended 
to  in  purchasing  it,  though,  aa  I  before 
remarked,  breed  has  something  to  do  with 
the  flavonr  in  eating  it  The  Dorsetshire 
lambs  only  can  be  obtained  early  in  tha 
season,  consequently  there  Is  then  **Hob- 
soo*s  choice;"  bat  afterwards  the  South- 
down are  the  beat,  and  they  may  be  knowa 
by  thebr  bladt  legs  and  fiwes,  which  ai». 
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fMMnlly  left  on  to  mark  their  tnperiorhy. 
With  r^ard  to  frechnesfl,  the  vein  of  the 
ftrD-qnAiter  Is  the  beet  guide;  it  Should  be 
bine,  without  any  tlnce  of  green,  the  letter 
oolour  markhkg  the  eommencement  of 
pntreaoenoe.  In  the  hlnd-qnarter  the 
kidney  flit  turns  sUghtly  green,  and  gives 
a  fldnt  smell,  not  exactly  putrid,  but 
approaching  to  it;  the  knuckle  also  ought 
not  to  be  Ump,  but  should  preeerre  its 
atlfltaeaa.  The  eyea  are  the  best  guide  of 
all,  and  as  long  as  they  are  ftill  and  bri^t 
the  buyer  may  rest  assured  that  the  lamb 
Is  only  jttst  killed. 

8tib-«bcil  D— TkAU 

€77.  Calvbb  pbodccb  Ysal  In  nearly,  but 
not  quite,  as  great  variety  as  bullocks  and 
aheep  do  beef  and  mutton;  but  in  respect 
to  veal,  the  alteration  is  more  in  reference 
to  the  diet  and  management,  than  to  the 
breed.  Nevertheless,  this  last  influence  is 
very  great,  and  the  difference  lietween 
an  Aldemey  calf  and  that  of  a  Herdbrd  is 
very  considerable,  though  here  also  the 
milk  of  the  ftxmer  being  much  riches  and 
more  plentlftU,  may  in  some  measure 
•ooount  Ibr  the  dUlhrence^  Large  quan- 
tities of  veal  are  brought  up  to  London  by 
the  railways,  and  some  flmn  Belgium  by 
the  steamers  The  greater  part  of  this  is 
small  and  devoid  of  flit,  but  of  good  flavour 
nevertheleaa.  The  prime  veal  of  the  Lon- 
don market  is  supplied  ftom  the  adjoining 
counties,  where  the  flOtening  of  them  Is 
carried  on  by  men  who  buy  up  the  calves 
flx>m  the  dairy  districts,  and  bring  them  up 
hy  cows  which  are  able  to  suckle  another 
in  addition  to  their  owa  At  the  age  often 
or  eleven  weeks  these  calves  weigh  nearly 
SO  stone,  and  are  then  worth  X4  to  X4  ids. 
a-plece,  at  the  usual  price  of  voaL  In  some 
counties  the  calves  are  not  killed  till  they 
are  still  larger,  while  in  Domtshire  they 
are  rarely  suAred  to  live  more  than  three 
weeks,  the  oow-ealvps  being  invariably 
saved  there  to  be  reared  as  mllkerai 

678.  Calvbs,  as  already  mentioned,  are 
bled  considerably  before  they  are  kiUed, 
which  is  managed  diflteently  flrom  the 
killing  of  the  lamb  or  sheep.  The  calf  is 
sometimes  hung  up  by  the  hind  legs  belbre 
Its  throat  is  cut,  but  in  all  eases  It  is  hung 
np  the  moment  the  veins  are  divided,  so  as 
to  cause  as  much  as  possible  of  the  blood  to 
flow  out,  and  thus  leave  the  meat  as  white 
as  It  Is  cq;wble  of  appearing,  depending  a 
good  deal  in  thia  respect  upon  the  feeding 
and  the  breed.  As  soon  ss  the  blood  is  all 
drained  away,  the  butcher  makes  a  small 
slit  on  the  inside  of  each  1^  Ibre  and  hind, 
and  then  drives  his  steel  as  flir  aa  it  wiU 
go  down  between  the  skin  and  the  fleah. 
Baking  it  s^ead  the  odiular  membrane  a 


little  at  tlie  point,  so  as  to  form  a  small 
cavity.  Into  this  pnasage  be  next  intro- 
daccs  a  pipe,  which  he  uses  to  Mow  inta 
and  Inflate  the  whole  cellular  membrane  of 
eadi  calf;  driving  in  as  much  as  be  can  by 
the  power  of  his  lungs,  and  then  by  the  aid 
of  the  hand  pushing  and  rolling  it  under  the 
skin  in  all  directions.  The  ol^ect  of  this 
is  to  make  the  veal  look  less  thin  and 
cadaverooa>looking  than  it  naturally  does; 
but  as  it  causes  the  meat  to  spoil  much 
more  rapidly  than  it  otherwiae  would,  It  Is 
not  practised  In  the  veal  which  travels  any 
distance,  and  hence  this  kind  looks  worse 
than  that  of  the  home-killed  cal£ 

919,  Tbb  Calt  is  cat  np  somewhat 
dlfltoently  to  either  beef  or  mutton,  but 
It  also  is  quartered  in  the  flr«t  instance. 
The  hind-quarter  is  cut  np  into  the  kff^ 
wliich,  a^idn,  is  subdivided  into  the 
JtmeiU  (f^.  VL,  1),  and  the  JUtet  (>);  the 
loMi  (S)  Is  often  divided  Into  the  h«Mt  tnd, 
lower  in  position,  end  containing  the  kidney 
and  kidn<7-At,  and  the  ekump  erid  above^ 
in  which  is  a  great  deal  of  bone.  In  the 
Ibre-quarter,  the  skoulder  (0)  is  removed 
in  all  cases,  and  sold  by  Itself  at  a  price 
lower  than  any  other  part,  It  being  rather 
coarse  In  texture  and  devoid  of  flit.  It  is 
thoreftne  often  bought  as  an  economical 
flunily  Joint  The  neck  <4)  Is  considered 
by  some  people  veiy  good;  but  it  is  ftUl 
of  bone,  and  not  very  economical  on  that 
account.  Its  bett  md,  which  Is  uppermost, 
is  fkr  superior  to  the  scrag,  which  lies  under 
the  shoulder.  The  brtast  (5)  Is  likewise 
often  divided  into  two  portions,  the  upper 
being  the  besimd,  end  the  lower  the  6r^feC, 
In  which  lies  the  fiMef&fWMi;  a  great  delicacy 
to  some  people  In  the  Internal  parts  the 
heart,  liver,  sweetbread,  and  kidney  are  all 
eaten,  and  are  good  of  their  kind.  The 
sweetbread  is,  however,  attached  to  the 
Invest,  and  the  kidney  to  the  loin. 

680l  Ix  Podit  or  EooMOHT  there  Is  nothing 
Uke  the  leg,  its  meat  is  all  solid,  except  the 
bone,  which  weighs  oonsldersbly,  It  Is  true, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  goes  a  great  way  In 
supplying  the  wants  of  a  femlly.  That  part 
called  the  fillet  has  the  bone  taken  out,  but 
it  is  sold  at  a  hl^er  price  in  eonsequenoe. 
The  shoulder  is  generally  to  be  bought  at  a 
penny  or  three-hal^)ence  a  pound  cheaper, 
and  it  may  then  be  considered  more  econo- 
mical, but  it  has  a  heavy  kmiMe  also,  and 
besides  this  a  large  tdadebone  with  a  thick 
edge  of  gristle.  There  is  no  part  but  tha 
leg  which  will  serve  Ibr  cutlets,  the  meat 
of  the  shoulder  not  being  adapted  Ibr  that 
purpose.  The  breast  stews  or  bolls  well, 
and  serves  fbr  several  purposes  In  niade- 
dlsbes. 

481.  Ur  Chooscvo  Teal,  select  that  of 
which  the  kidney  is  well  covered  with 
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Ihick  toUd  and  white  fiiL  The  whiteet 
meat  Is  not  alwayi  the  beet  flavoured, 
befaw  made  so  by  bleeding  «nd  Improper 
fteding,  with  that  ofepject  in  view.  Theeow- 
eelf  le  preifarred  when  It  can  be  obtained ; 
and  it  maj  be  known  by  the  ndder  en 
the  fillet.  The  boll-calf  makes  darker  aiyl 
harder  real  Teal,  like  lamb,  requires  to 
be  quite  lireSh,  which  Is  shown  by  the  bine 
or  red  colour  of  the  veins  inside  the 
shoulder.  The  flesh  should  he  dry,  end 
not  flabby,  and  the  kldney<4kt  shodld  be 
freefirom  smelL 

tea.  Tbal  is  b  Sbabox  ttam  May  to 
September,  but  an  oocaslonal  supply  Is 
obtatoed  at  other  times,  as  some  cows 
are  required  to  calve  all  the  year  round 
to  keep  np  the  regular  supply  of  milk. 

Sm-SBor.  E.— PoBK. 

688.  Pigs  are  sold  by  the  ordlnaiy  batcher, 
as  wsn  as  the  pork-butcher,  at  such  a 
varied  of  ages  that  their  flesh  cannot  so 
oompletdy  be  Identtfled  by  the  age  as  the 
■"«™*i*  we  have  hitherto  considered.  It 
flist  makes  its  appearance  on  the  table  at 
five  or  six  weeks  old,  when  it  is  callM  a 
mdtbtff-pig;  after  this  the  aninlal  1ft  re- 
spited nntn  It  is  ten  weeks  or  three 
months  of  age,  ttom  which  time  up  to 
six  or  eight  months  it  eom^  into  the 
market  as  port,  Then,  again,  it  Walts 
until  a  year  old  or  more,  when  it  is  killed 
fbr  baeon-tMot  or  hamt.  Both  po4rk  and 
baoon-meat  vary  in  quality  greatly;  breed 
and  feeding  betaig  the  chief  elements  In  the 
dlflterenoe.  Dalxy-fM  pork  holds  the  highest 
place  In  public  estimation,  which  it  richly 
deeervQs,  when  the  pig  is  of  a  good  sort; 
but  this  does  not  always  happeiL  Farmekt' 
piga.  though  dalry-ftd,  are  not  always  coh- 
fined  to  that  diet,  for  they  are  made  the 
scavengers  of  the  ftrm,  and  are  allowed 
to  flU  themselves  upon  any  filth  or  carrion 
that  happens  to  be  within  thfelr  reach. 
Pigs  fbd  like  those  of  the  butchers  are  hard 
and  devoid  of  flit,  and  unless  they  are 
flniahed  with  meal  and  potatoes,  they  sre 
not  to  be  considered.of  saperfor  quality. 
None  are  better  than  the  pigs  Ibd  on  the 
refluw  of  the  mill  and  starcb-flictorles, 
where  thousands  are  fitttened  every  year. 
Bacon-meat  may  easily  be  too  flit  for 
common  use,  and  the  size  best  adapted 
tut  this  pnrpoee  ranges  flram  ten  to  fifteen 
score,  with  a  moderate  thickness  of  Ikt 
For  the  agricultural  labourer  bacon  can 
scarcely  be  too  thick  in  flit,  because  he 
uses  it  ss  a  relish  to  his  bread  and  potatoes; 
but  th*s  is  not  the  case  In  the  housekeep- 
ing o<  the  middle  classes,  and  for  them  a 
medium  degree  is  flur  the  most  economical 
and  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

€64,  FIGS  are  kUled  by  cntUng  their 


throats  longitudinally,  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  appearanee  oT  the  neck  or  jowL  Th«y 
are  first  muazled  to  prevent  their  Mttng, 
and  their  legs  tied  together,  after  wliieh 
they  are  placed  on  a  raised  bench,  and  their 
throats  cut  deeply  down  Into  the  vessels  at 
the  top  of  the  chest  The  blood  Is  collected 
for  black-puddings,  betag  stirred  to  prevent 
its  ooagidatlng.  When  dead,  tiie  hahr  is 
taken  off  either  by  scalding  and  scraping 
(which  plan  Is  always  adopted  fl>r  pork,  and 
sometimes  ft»r  bacon  also)  or  by  covering  It 
with  straw,  and  then  letttng  this  on  fire, 
end  so  burning  the  bristles  off,  following 
UiiB  up  by  washing  the  surflice  with  hot 
water. 

686.  The  Crrmio-up  car  the  Pig  is  prao- 
tlsed  quite  difltarently  in  different  counties, 
and  also  in  accordance  with  the  pnr^ 
pose  Ibr  which  it  Is  Intended.  For  pork 
there  is  not  much  variation,  the  carcass 
being  divided  into  the  kff  0),  Mn  (8).  the 
neek  mfore-Mn  (8),  the  htOv  or  tpring  (6), 
and  the  hand  (6) ;  besides  which,  there  are 
the  pettttoet  cut  off  the  leg  and  hand,  and 
the  internals  consisting  of  the  hearty  K««r, 
snd  ckftterUnfft,  which  last  are  the  small 
intestines  deaned  and  prepared  for  the 
cook.  TcT  bacon  the  carcass  Is  cut  np  very 
varlouftly  in  regard  to  the  parts  which  are 
removed  for  present  use;  but  in  reference 
to  the  parts  reserved  for  bacon,  there  is 
only  onb  important  point  In  which  dlflierent 
butchers  vary  their  use  of  the  chopper.  In 
all  cases  the  whole  outside,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bead,  is  reserved  for  curing, 
in  one  large  sid^  called  a  tide  or  gammon; 
aiid  in  others  with  the  leg  (fig.  88,  1) 
itmoved,  when  the  remainder  Is  called 
a  fiUxh  (8).  The  variation  depends  upon 
the  treatment  of  the  backbone,  which  Is 
sometimes  chopped  down  the  middle,  as  In 
the  other  kinds  of  meat;  in  others  doMrn 
on  each  side  of  It,  leaving  the  whole  back- 
bone entire,  with  a  layer  of  meat  and  fat 
the  width  of  the  bone,  and  the  whole  being 
called  the  dhcM,  and  reserved  for  pickling, 
to  use  In  a  green  state.  But  there  la  alio 
a  considerable  amount  of  lean  on  the  Insido 
of  the  filtch  which  is  removed,  the  knifb 
being  generally  carried  so  ss  to  leave  a 
layer  of  lean  attached  to  the  fiit,  though  In 
some  districts  the  revenw  is  the  case,  and 
a  layer  of  flit  is  removed  on  the  surflice 
of  the  leaiL  The  ribs  towards  the  ftont  are 
not  cut  away,  generally  speaking,  but  the 
flitch  has  a  few  inches  of  them  left  behind 
and  cured  with  it  The  parts  thus  removed 
are  the  grUkb^  the  wpart-^ib^  and  the 
Modefioff^,  the  lower  part  of  the  hand 
being  left  in  the  flitch.  This  meat,  thus 
taken  out  of  bacon-pigs,  is  generally  called 
pig-maU,  and  is  used  either  to  roast,  ss  the 
griskin  ana  spare-ilb,  or  to  make  bito 
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nuM0C8  and  pork-pies,  as  tho  b]afitobon« 
and  geaeni.  tiimming-pleoeB.  When  tlie 
Jiog  la  not  too  large  and  coarse,  and  when 
it  lias  not  been  kept  too  long  upon  bean- 
flow,  or  other  heating  (bod,  the  pig-meat  la 
Terj  weU-flaTOorod  and  wholesome;  but 
when  the  rererse  of  this  is  the  case  It  often 
leads  to  disorder  ot  the  stomach,  and 
.sometimes  to  serious  mischleC  This  pig- 
meat,  in  the  localities  where  bacon  Is 
cored  to  any  great  extent,  Is  to  be  bought 
at  reiy  low  prices;  but  In  London  and 
other  large  towns,  where  sausages  and 
pork-pies  find  a  ready  sale,  it  Is  scarcely  to 
be  bought  under  the  top  price  of  pork  or 
bacon-meat 

686.  The  Koer  Eooxomical  Jocst  ts  Pobk 
is  the  leg,  though  aU  are  mi|ch  more  |oUd 
than  mutton  or  beeC;  and  comparative 
fkve  from  bone.  Pork  goes  much  farther 
than  any  other  meat,  one  reason  for  vv'hich 
is  that  the  fat  does  not  melt  away  In  boiling 
or  roasting  to  the  same  extent  It  is  also 
generally  lower  in  cost  per  lb.,  so  that  alto- 
gether it  Is  the  cheapest  hHi^h^r's  n^eat 
which  can  be  used  in  a  fiinUlK;  but  it  will 
not  be  fbund  to  be  wholesome  as  a  regular 
article  of  diet  and  can  only  be  borne  ay  a 
change,  in  which  capacity  it  if  much  liked 
by  most  people,  a^id  does  rather  good  than 
barm. 

687.  In  Choosikp  Pork,  tako  a  thtai  pleop 
of  the  lean  between  ttie  finger,  and  if  of 
good  quality  it  will  readily  yi^Id  to  a  smart 
squeeze.  The  colour  ought  to  be  rather 
pale  than  red.  The  rind  also  oitght  to  be 
thin  and  delicate^  The  fteshness  is  indi- 
cated by  the  tianspnrBncy  and  freedom  flrom 
any  green  tint  or  unwholefoma  smelL 
Heasly  pork  is  known  by  the  fkt  cbntiUqing 
enlarged  glands,  called  kernels  in  the  trader 
and  by  the  lean  yielding  little  specks  of 
matter  on  pressure.  This  is  not  wholesome, 
or  Indeed  fit  (br  human  food. 

Sect,  a.— Hams,  Ccred  ahd  Pbeservxd 

JtlBATS. 

BuB-sBCT.  A.— Bacon,  Hak,  asd  othzb 
Salt  Mkats. 

688.  Baook  is  sold  In  London  and  the 
large  towns  and  cities  by  dealera  quite 
distinct  tnra  the  butchers,  under  the  name 
of  dealers  in  provirionSy  or  sometimes  pnh- 
iriskm  mercfuatte.  Why  bacon,  hams,  and 
tongues,  with  butter  and  cheese,  should 
exclusively  be  called  by  this  name  is  rather 
•inguhir;  but  so  it  is;  and  the  trade  is 
universally  recognised  by  that  title  in  this 
country.  The  quality  of  bacon  is  rery  vary- 
ing, according  to  the  seat  of  Its  fbedlng  and 
curing.  The  best  kinds  are  the  Wiltshire  and 
the  Forkshire  bacon,  which  are  the  highest 
to  price  and  the  best  In  quality;  but  omny 
Oilier  counties  cure  their  baoon  in  the  same 


way,  and  rival  these  fiur-famed  localities  fii 
every  respect  but  reputation.    Ilie  fbnner 
of  these  is  cured  with  more  saltpetre,  and 
is  consequently  of  a  ridier  red,  whilst  the 
latter  bacon  is  paler  and  generally  more 
moist   IrisA  bacon  is,  In  general,  coaner 
and  inferior  In  flavour,  but  some  of  it  is 
as  good  as  either  the  Wiltshire  or  York- 
shire make,  and  it  la  frequently  sold  for 
them.     It  Is    sent   to  London  in  sides 
merely  roughly  salted,  and  is  then  dried 
hare  and  rendered  fit  for  the  market  by 
smoking  or  otherwise^     A  great  deal  of 
^e  smoked  baoon  and  hams  is  dried  and 
f  moked  in  the  counties  where  it  is  made, 
but  in  London,  also,  part  Is  thus  prepared ; 
and  no  little  of  it  Is  merely  rubbed  over 
with    impure  pyrollgneous    acid,   which 
gives  it  exactly  the  same  flavour  at  half 
the  oost  or  less,  and  is  not  prejudicial  to 
health  either.     Indeed,  it  Is  exactly  the 
fame  substance  as  is  applied  to  the  baoon 
In  smoking,  only  that  In  the  one  case  it 
Is  uied  as  soon  as  it  is  given  off  by  the 
wood,  and  in  the  other  it  is  collected  and 
Stored  ^r  use,  and  is  tlicn  brushed  over 
^e  bacon  by  the  hand.    Qrocn  hams  and 
bacon   lose   about    one   twelfth  of  their 
weight  by  drying,  more  or  less  according 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried,  and 
yet  foreign  smoked  and  dried  hams  are  sold 
at  a  lower  rate  than  those  which  are  not 
so   prepared.      This   Is   to   me    a   most 
pttrious   and  unaccountable    instance   of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  markets,  since  it 
foems  extraordinaiy   that   a   hnm  after 
smoking  and  losing  weight  should  be  sold 
for  }fiB»  money  per  lb.  than  befure.    It  H 
no(  as  if  it  were  a  perishable  article  in 
either  case,  nor  as  If  any   person  were 
obliged  to  smoke  in  order  to  preserve  It 
Indeed,  there  seems  no  accounting  for  It; 
but  such  is  the  tact  for  at  present  I  can 
buy  smoked  hams  at  id.  per  lb.  less  than 
I  can  uusinoked  ones  of  similar  quality, 
certainly  not  Inferior  at  all  events.   Dried 
hams  or  bacon,  whenever   they  are  nof 
more  than  2d.  per  lb.  dearer  than  ftevt 
pork  are   ciieaper  than   it  inasmuch   at 
the  pork  loses  weight  in  a  variety  of  ways 
during  the  process  of  curing,  and  Axlly 
equal  to  a  fourth  or  fltth  of  the  whole. 
There  is,  however,  generally  rather  more 
than  this  difiiefence,  und  the  careful  house- 
keeper, who  has  accommodation   for  the 
purpose,  will  cure   her  own  bacon  and 


688.  Tm  Best  Pabts  of  tob  Futcb, 
towards  tlje  middle  of  it  Ball  even  hlghelr 
than  the  bam,  which  comes  next  in  price; 
then  the  higher  and  lower  paita  of  tlie 
flitch,  and  finally  the  hand. 

680.  Ox  TOXGI7ES  are  sold  by  aU  dealciv 
in   provisions,    either   prepared  In   tliia 
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ccNuitky  or  Imported  Ihmi  abroad;  and  I  am 
afraid  a  great  many  of  then  are  roally  the 
ton«aea  of  tiorsea.  Tbej  are  aent  ftom 
Mexico  and  Bouth  America  In  large  quan- 
tlUea,  and  aa  they  fMch  a  hl^er  price  than 
the  reat  of  the  antanal,  they  are  worth 
taxing  with  some  care. 

en.  Salt  Bkkf  ahd  Picklbd  Pokk  an 
aold  by  the  batchers,  and  alao  by  the 
porkmen,  being  prepared  by  fanroerfllon  bi 
fanne,  made  by  simply  dUnolTitig  salt  Hi 
water.  The  price  la  geoerally  abodt  the 
same  aa  Ibr  fresh  meat ;  the  vahie  of  the 
ialt  being  very  little,  and  the  weight  being 
neither  Increased  nor  dlmlhlahed  by  thU 
proceaa.  The  meat  gives  odt  a  oonaldeftibM 
qoantity  of  blood  which  stains  the  ptckie, 
bat  at  the  same  time  it  abaorba  an  equlTm* 
lent  amount  of  salt  and  water;  so  that  the 
aeller,  although  he  retalni  a  conaMenble 
quantity  of  naeleaa  brln^  doea  not  thei^by 
sostain  any  loaa.  Inasmuch  aa  hU  articled 
lit  the  end  of  a  week's  immersion  weigh  aa 
much  as  at  the  beginning.  When,  there* 
fiore,  the  butcher  haa  more  beef  or  freflh 
poifc  than  he  la  llkel^  to  sell,  he  dropa  It 
into  the  pickllng-tab,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  or  less.  It  Is  available  Ibr  any  person 
who  wants  It  for  Immediale  use.  Sonle 
yean  ago  a  sjrriiige  was  invented  for 
rapidly  forcing  the  aaK  knd  water  hito  the 
terea  of  the  meat,  bttt  it  haa  not  atood  the 
lest  of  a  prolonged  trial,  and  It  ia  now  oat 
of  oae,  aa  for  aa  I  know.  There  la  an 
enormous  amount  of  pickled  beef  and 
pork  Imported,  for  the  nie  of  the  navy, 
from  Ireland  and  the  United  States ;  but  its 
Mq>earani-e  la  not  stilted  to  the  tastes 
of  the  population  of  this  ooontiy,  and  it 
doe*  not  find  a  mariiet  at  any  prtca, 

MS.  All  kinds  of  cored  provlaiona  are  In 
the  trade  bought  by  the  smell,  the  dealer 
throating  a  long  and  tMln  iron  inatrmnent 
into  the  part  near  the  bdne,  and  oil  Ha 
withdrawal  patting  it  to  his  nose,  by  which 
be  ia  enabled  to  judge  hoir  it  will  suit  hla 
cnatomers.  These  laiter  most,  howetet', 
generally  depend  upon  their  eyea  aa  well^ 
and  upon  tlie  confidence  which  they  can 
reat  in  the  provision-dealer  of  whom  they 
are  making  their  porchase.  Few  but  those 
in  the  coiintant  habit  can  form  an  opinion 
Irortby  of  reliance,  by  any  other  meani 
than  their  tastei 

.    SoB-axcT.  B.— SAinUAU,  Pxkbkbvxd 
Heats,  Ac. 

a94L  SAtmAoaa,  Savilotb,  Poukcna, 
BukCK-puuiiOcca,  Cosxxd  Bekf,  KBnnDEBS 
TcnouK*.  PoKK  Pitt,  and  a  whole  host 
of  aimildr  commodltlea,  are  sold  at  the 
.**8auaage  abopa**  In  London  and  the  large 
t«wna,  and  the  qnantltloa  of  inftrior  meat 
thoa  oooaomed  are  enociBfaaa.    It  la  well 


known   that  la  Bhrmlngham,  LIverpoolf 
Maocbeater,  and    other  large,  mannflnv 
taring  towna,  veiy  Inlbrior  meat  flnda  n 
ready  aale  ac  leaa  than  half  the  price  of  th« 
otdinary  qtudlty,  and  thia  ia  aoon  converted 
into  aome  one  or  other  of  the  variooa  forma 
enomcrated  above,  by  the  agency  of  thf 
aaaaag»-maehlnew   The  old  and  hackneyed 
ttoiy  of  the  aauaage-maker  who  aoddeniy 
disappeared,  and  whoae   fote  waa   only 
knowii  by  the  appearance  of  a  button  iu  « 
aanaage  aome  time  alter,  la  perhaps  aa 
exaggeration;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  all  aorta  of  meat  are  supplied  to  their 
dionietft,  and  that  when  pork  la  dear,  of 
otherwlie  unavailable,  something  must  bo 
found  at  a  price  to  salt  the  markeL    Far- 
mera  cad  always  sell  their  cows  and  sheep 
which  they  have  been  obliged  to  kilt.  It 
t<derably  meaty,  and  within  a  given  diataaoa 
of  a  large  market,  alihoogh  there  may  be  n 
penalty  forejtpoaing  it  for  aale;  buttiierela 
no  power  of  examining  the  premlaea  of  the 
sanaage-makta*,  and  hla  character  ia  thai 
sole  aafoguard  to  thoae  #ho  deal  with  him. 
Bladi-pdddlflga  are  probably  aa  little  adnU 
temted  aa  any  article,  alnoe  It  would  bo 
difflcnlt  to  find  any  other  material  cheapt* 
than  the  blood  of  which  th«y  are  properly 
made,  and  Which  Is  generally  io  be  obtained 
In  auffldent  quantltiea  Pork-pies  are  made 
and  sold  in  London  to  an  enormotts  extent; 
It  la  said  that  one  maker  alone  sells  fit>m 
twenty  to  thirty  thooaand  a  day,  aendlny 
them  aO  over  the  town  In  carts  for  the 
porpoae.   They  are  of  ver^  good  flavour, 
and  made  lh>m  wholesome  meat,  aa  moat  o> 
necessity  be  the  caae  When  auch  large 
qvantitlea  are  made  up  by  one  establlah- 
ment    It  may  anawer  the  purpose  of  a 
little  satiaage-maker  to  Amuggle  into  hla 
cellar  all  sorts  of  trash,  but  on  the  large 
•cale  It  would  be  utter^  Impossible  to  do 
this,  and  therefore  It  la  reaaonable  to  sup- 
poee  that  tbeae  very  popular  pork-plea  are 
genulneln  their  component  parte. 

6M.  Pkesbbvxd  MxAia  are  chiefly  Im* 
ported  flnom  abroad,  at  all  eventa  those 
suited  to  the  nae  of  our  Inland  population. 
The  proceaa  by  which  animal  and  vegetable 
aubstailcea  are  made  capable  of  reslating 
the  naaal  elTecta  of  death,  ia  very  almilar  to 
that  which  haa  long  been  adopted  In  the 
bottling  of  green  gooseberries,  but  carried 
on  in  a  manner  more  auited  to  tlie  increaaed 
tendency  to  decompoaltlon.  Ooosobexrlca 
require  only  to  be  boiled  in  bottles  and  then 
to  be  covered  flrom  the  air  while  hot,  after 
which  they  may  be  kept  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  air  being  however  only  partiaUp 
expelled.  In  the  meat-picaerving  prooesa* 
the  fleah  la  likewise  aubmltted  to  the  action 
of  boiling  water,  and  It  la  then  atowed  In 
caniatera,  aa  being  eheiver  aad  more  aal^ 
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Ihxn  flnaotnrB,  iind  also  mora  oapabto  of 
iMiiig  seouraly  ■(rtderBd  down,  ud  ftwd 
flrom  ttie  action  of  the  air.  Bnt  In  addi- 
tion to  tbeae  aottom,  which  are  eocacUy 
rimOar  In  principle  to  the  bottling  of  gooae- 
berrfea,  when  the  canlater  la  (tail  and  ready 
Ibr  aeallng,  It  is  again  anhmltted  to  the 
•ctlon  of  heat,  and  by  the  ateam  given 
off  all  the  air  Is  removed,  or  neaily  all, 
there  still  remaining  a  highly-rarifled  me- 
diom.  After  this,  it  is  at  once  soldered 
down,  and  if  the  proceaa  is  property  oon- 
dacted  the  meat  will  keep  Ibr  a  very 
long  time,  oven  in  warm  cUmatm.  Meat 
thus  prepared  Is  Imported  into  this  ooan- 
tiy  ajid  sold  wholesale  at  about  0d.  to  9d. 
per  lU,  aooording  to  the  quality  and  kind ; 
InfMor  beef  being  to  be  bought  at  the 
lowo:  price,  and  matton  and  veal  roadUy 
Ibtchlng  the  higher  rate.  Strong  matton- 
broth  and  beef-soap  are  also  preserved  in 
the  same  way,  bat  none  of  these  have  been 
yet  latrodaoed  into  England  at  such  a  price 
as  to  make  them  economical  sabatttotea 
ibr  fresh  meat,  the  price  being  as  neariy 
as  possible  the  same.  The  price  of  the  meat 
in  Aostralia  or  Moldavia,  where  they  are 
proeervcd,  Is  not  more  than  id.  per  Ibi ;  bat 
the  cost  of  tiie  canisters,  and  of  boUIng, 
packing,  and  importing  brings  them  up  to 
the  price  at  which  they  are  sold  here. 
Bat  Uie  more  highly-priced  articles,  soch  as 
tartle,  may  be,  and  are,  sold  at  a  rate  much 
cheaper  than  the  fresh  material  Thus,  a 
qoazt-tln  of  tartle  la  to  bo  bought  ibr  las., 
which  will  soflloe  to  make  soup  enough  Ibr 
a  large  party  of  eighteen  <ia(  twenty  people, 
with  the  addition  only  of  some  clear  stock 
and  condiments  amounting  to  little  more 
than  a  couple  of  shillings  Venifon,  also, 
Ibr  stewing  or  Ibr  pasties,  \t  sold  In  tiie 
same  way,  preserved  in  canisters ;  but  as 
English  tnth  venison  for  this  purpose  can 
genersUy  be  bought  at  8d.  per  lb.,  no  saving 
is  here  eflbcted ;  and  the  quality  Is  not  very 
good,  foreign  venison  being  h^brior  to  our 
park-fod  breed.  Preserved  vegetables  are 
only  salted  to  sesrvoyages,  ^lasmuch  as 
the  price  is  so  much  higher  th^  our  garden 
produce  when  fresh.  Peas  and  beans,  and 
other  similar  garden  produce,  may  be 
obtained  wfun  out  nf  Koton^  preserved  In 
this  way,  cheaper  than  in  Covent-garden 
market:  bnt  the  colour  Is  not  good,  unless 
it  is  artifldally  produced,  and  hence  the 
article  is  not  used  to  any  extent  In  the 
interior,  however  well  It  may  be  suited  for 
voyages  of  long  duration.  There  Is  a 
pn^udlce  against  the  use  of  preserved  beeC; 
flrom  the  Idea  that  It  Is  composed  of  horse* 
fleeh ;  but  there  Is  no  more  reason  for  the 
uso  of  this  article  In  the  p^eaenrlng  of 
meat  In  tlds  way  any  more  than  In  Its 
laUiuf  and  bcrrdllnK.    Then  can  be  no 


doubt  that  honeflesh  ma^  U  sabstitoted 
Ibr  beef  In  many  Instances,  wherever  ai^y 
kind  of  curing  is  carried  on,  but  the  object 
is  not  very  apparent  when  it  is  reodlected 
tliat  in  the  preserving  process  the  tallow  in 
tlie  chief  article  which  brings  the  moneir 
In  as  a  return  for  the  ouUi^,  and  this  kind 
of  fot  In  the  hone  is  not  nearly  of  such  a 
good  quality  as  in  the  oz.    It,  therefore,  St 
is  not  the  kUattt  of  the  curer  to  snbstltnte 
the  one  for  the  other,  we  may  rely  upon  it 
that  it  will  not  be  attempted,  except  as  an 
exceptional  case.   A  horse  coming  In  their 
way  would  probably  not  be  wasted,  but  on 
the  huve  scale  no  such  substitute,  I  believe, 
really  occurs.    Healthy  horseflesh  is  quite 
aa  fitted  for  human  food  as  beef  or  mutton, 
and  is  much  more  short  and  tender  in  the 
gxBln  than  the  former  food ;  but  the  prion 
of  well-oondltioned  horses  Is  higher  than 
that  of  bullocks  neariy  all  the  world  over» 
so  that  It  Is  uaelees  to  entertain  the  question 
of  its  applicability  as  an  article  of  food  so 
long  aa  this  la  the  case.    It  Is  now  dearer, 
and  It  must  remain  so,  because  a  horse  Is  a 
more  delicate  foeder  than  an  ox,  and  It  will 
cost  more  by  the  time  It  is  fit  for  ibod, 
unless  it  earns  its  keep  by  working  in  the 
interim ;  but  if  capable  of  doing  this  It  will 
be  kept  until  worn  out  or  diseased,  and  It  la 
then  certainly  not  to  be  compared  with 
sound  and  wholesome  bee£    The  micro- 
scope does  not  readily  detect  the  difference 
between  beef  and  horseflesh,  so  that  there 
are  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  one  from 
the  other,  except  by  the  smell  and  flavour, 
which  to  a  practised  nose  and  palate  are 
very  easily  known  from  one  another.   Dr. 
^assail,  who  examined  several  varieties  of 
preserved  provisions,  did  not  discover  any 
such  substitution;  but  he  himself  admits 
that  it  would  be  **  of  such  a  nsture  as  to 
escape  detection,**  but,  as  he  obeerrea,  the 
substitution  of  the  liven  or  kidneys  would 
be  detected  by  the  texture  alone,  whioh 
would  readily  serve  to  show  the  dlfl'erenee 
from  muscularflbre.  That  gentleman  ibnod, 
In  his  exsmlnatlons,  that  out  of  thirty-fbur 
oases  of  preserved  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  twenty-nine    were    in    good 
condition,  five  being  unsound,  of  whkh, 
however,  three  were  vegetables,  and  one 
milk ;  the  only  failure  in  the  case  of  an 
animal  substance  being  mock-turde  soup. 
In  which  decomposition  had  commenced, 
and   It  was   scarcely   edible.    The   fish 
examined  by  him  were  all  In  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  as  well  as  the  preserved 
soups  and  broths,  except  only  the  mock^ 
turtle.   In  sudden  emergencies,  thercibrB, 
when  soap  or  bnith  Is  required  ibr  aa 
Invalid,  recourse  may  be  had  to  this  article; 
but,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  there  Is 
aetliiiig  like  freab-prepered  diet  lor  the 
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Mdt-Toom^  In  all  cmm;  and  I  beUere  tbe 
oaSj  exception  to  In  the  caae  of  real  turtle, 
whtcfa  la  prepared  in  a  very  delicate  way 
for  InvaUda,  and  wUch  In  that  way,  or  at 
■oup,  la  a  most  oonTenient  and  cheap  form 
Ibr  the  nao  of  tbe  slek-room. 

Wk  OuTB  On.  to  atoo  need  aa  a  meana 
of  preeervlng  flah;  lanllnes  and  andiovles 
being  stored  In  thto  way  so  aa  to  keep  Ibr 
an  unlimited  tfane,  tbe  casea  in  which  th«y 
are  preserved  being  of  tin.  Sardinet  a 
rkmOe  and  anehovies  a  FhuQe  are  now  naed 
in  large  qnantitlea  In  thto  conntry  aa  a 
bTBaklbst  or  Inncheon  relish,  especially 
the  flMrmer,  which  (bnns  a  considerable 
article  of  import  ftom  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

OML  GLTCBKI5S  to  a  new  substanoe,  pro- 
poonded  by  ita  cUef  makera  as  the  best 
medium  for  preserving  all  sorta  of  pertoh- 
aUe  artldeL  From  its  oranpositlon  it  to 
likely  to  elTect  thto  deslrablo  purpose;  and 
as  tt  readily  mixes  with  water,  retaining 
Its  property  of  preventing  deoomposltloq, 
it  may  serve,  perlispe,  as  a  convenient 
adfnnct  to  our  already  recognised  meana, 
being  perhaps  most  nsefhlly  ^)plied  aa 
an  ingredient  in  our  ham  and  baooq 
plcUcs  instead  of  sugar,  whose  flavour  i| 
elosely  resembles.  Oxygen  Ibrms  a  very 
small  proportion  of  its  elementary  oompoi 
altlon,  and  to  thto  it  most  probably  owe^ 
its  preserving  powers;  that  principle  being 
at  the  root  of  all  decomposition  in  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  sp  that  the 
more  completely  it  can  be  expdled,  the 
better  to  the  preeervative  procesn  Time 
alone,  howeyer,  will  settle  thto  qaestlon, 
which  at  preset  to  only  a  theoretical  pro-i 
position,  though  it  to  well  known  that 
glycerine  has  an  extraordinary  power  of 
preserving  animal  substances  tkom  decay. 
That  it  will  not  preserve  fhilts  or  vego- 
tablea  I  have  proved  by  experiment;  decom* 
position  going  on  nearly  as  fluit  as  in  water. 

isoT.  4— YxHisqy. 

697.  Ysinsoy  to  tbe  flesh  of  the  red  and 
flUlow-deer,  and  It  to  used  and  divided, 
or  cut  up,  the  same  aa  mnttun.  It  to 
seldom  purchased,  and  never  except  aa  an 
article  of  luxury,  fastiy  oooks,  flrulterers, 
gameaalesmpn,  and  ftohmongers  are  usually 
tbe  dealers  in  this  kind  of  meat,  and  buy 
their  deer,  either  bucks  or  does,  fh>m  thip 
pariCrkeepers  of  our  nobUlty  and  gentry, 
setting  It  out  hi  quarters,  or  sometimes  the 
ftce-Quarter  being  divided  by  them. 

6B6.  Vbsisox  to  a  very  wholesome  and 
digestible  fi>od,  closely  resembling  mutton 
in  every  respect  but  (he  flavour,  which  to 
higher  and  peculiar  to  it  Thto  kind  of 
meat  to  therefore  well  adapted  to  invalids, 
iCthoir  palatee  wiU  bear  It. 


<W.  Buck  Ynizsoir  is  In  seluon  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  and  doe  venisoii  during 
the  winter  months^ 

TOOL  Tbs  Pbscb  of  the  haunch  of  buck 
venison  to  usnaUy  fh)m  two  to  three  guineas. 
Doe  venison  and  the  flne-quarters  of  bn^ 
venison  sdl  for  about  8d.  per  poun^ 

Sbct.  &— Poultbt,  Oamb,  axd  Wunrowi. 
8uB-«BCT.  ▲..-Domestic  PotruBT. 

70L  Tbs  Vaxietixs  otDokestio  Poultrt 
brought  to  table  in  thto  country  are— 1st, 
tmtiifs;  Snd,  ffutua-^owl;  trd^fowU;  4th| 
geete;  5th,  dmeti;  and,  Oth,  pigmu, 

7Q9L  Okkzsal  Rkm ARKa  —Poultry  and 
game  are  consumed  In  considerable  num* 
hers  in  Great  Britain,  and  aa  a  treat  or 
change  for  more  solid  artielea  of  diet,  or  aa 
invalid  food,  they  are  of  very  great  im- 
portance. In  point  of  eoonomy,  however, 
there  to  no  kind  of  poultry  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  butcher's  meat;  and  it  to 
necessary  that  the  housekeeper  should  be 
acquainted  with  thto  Ikct,  or  she  may  be 
deluded  by  her  wishes,  or  those  of  her 
charge,  into  the  belief  that  she  to  practising 
economy  when  she  to  reallv  very  extrava* 
gant.  But  in  spite  of  this  general  rule, 
there  are  exoeptiona,  owing  to  the  dUBculty 
of  keeping  all  kinds  of  poultry  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  they  are  most 
ploitiftal,  and  when  also  they  are  the  beet 
in  point  of  flavour.  l\  often  happens  that  a 
market  to  overstocked,  and  that  the  sellers, 
alter  having  reftased  four  or  five  shlUinga 
a  couple  for  fowto  in  the  morning,  will  take 
two  and  sixpence  or  three  shillings  in  the 
evening.  U,  therefore,  the  caterer  can 
manage  to  visit  the  market  at  that  time, 
poultry  may  be  ftvqi;fently  purchased  at  a 
price  which  will  make  It  neariy  equal  to 
butcher's  meat  in  cost  Yet  there  is 
another  thing  to  be  considered  besides  the 
prime  cost,  and  tliat  la  the  outlay  in  stuff- 
ing, sauces,  and  grayioa.  Turkeys  are 
always  stufTed  and  eaten  with  bread-sauce 
aiid  made-gravy.  Fowto  require  both  the 
tffOt  last  a4)nncta,  while  geese  and  ducks 
are  never  eaten  without  stnfflng  and  gravy, 
and  often  with  apple-sance  in  addition, 
liepce,  the  whole  expense  of  putting  poultry 
upon  the  table  is  considerably  more  than 
the  mere  market-payment,  especially  when 
the  sauces  must  be  made  in  an  extrava- 
gant manner  with  plenty  of  cream.  Tbe 
digestibility  of  fowto  and  turkeya  to  very 
great,  when  eaten  without  a  lot  of  sauces, 
which,  however  palatable,  are  not  very 
wholesome,  and  therefore,  even  In  families, 
their  use  should  be  enoouragrd  as  far  aa 
the  finances  will  permit  The  price  of 
poultry  will  generally  average  fh>m  8d.  to 
lOd.  per  Ih.  before  drawtng,  which  removce 
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•bout  one-third  of  the  weli^t,  moA  brings 
toe  prtoo  up  to  Ul  per  lb.,  if  originally  loM 
at  80. ;  or  to  11. 8d.,  If  sold  at  lOd.;  and  this 
)a  altogether  ezdnalTe  of  the  bones,  irUch 
vreigb  iomethingoonaIderabie,tliou|^  not  In 
the  same  piopurtloa  as  the  bone  of  a  mmp 
of  beei;  or  a  ahoolder  of  mutton  or  veaL 
At  thla  rate  the  ooet  is  nearly  doable  that 
Qt  meat,  and,  allowing  for  sauces  and 
envies,  quite  as  much  as  that  It  ia, 
therefore,  only  by  making  the  most  of  her 
oanrlng,  and  by  addlngbaoon  or  ham  pretty 
liberally  to  her  dish  of  poultry,  that  the 
careftal  manager  can  aflbrd  an  occasional 
use  of  this  mach'<prixed  artide  of  diet 

708.  Tdsxetb  are  reared  and  flitted  by  the 
Ihrmers*  wives,  mainly,  throoghout  the 
whole  of  Oraat  Brltahi,  the  largest  and  host 
coming  from  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Suffolk,  where  they  are  treated  to  more  ibod 
than  they  like  by  **  cramming  **  them.  The 
nrerago  weight  of  the  cock  turkey  Is  about 
Ulb.,  and  that  of  the  hen  8  Ih.,  the  latter 
being  generally  oonsldemd  to  have  the 
snore  delicatb  flavour  of  the  two.  Thirty 
pounds  Is  not  an  unoorammi  vreight  for  a 
Norfolk  cdek  iarkey  at  Christmas;  bttt 
these  axe,  generally  two  years  old,  and 
harder  and  more  stringy  In  the  legs  than 
the  younger  birda  They  atfe  In  season  Anom 
September  till  March,  and  thb  turkey«poiilts 
linom  that  time  till  June. 

704.  OODhEA-VOWI.  AMD  PXA-HBRS  ait  Utbh 

tbrou^out  England  as  daintiest  but  they 
do  not  come  liitotbe  Londdu  market  to  any 
great  extent,  nor  are  they  sb  highly  valued 
there  as  in  the  rural  dlstrlcta  They  are  In 
season  at  the  same  time  ot  the  year  as  the 
turkey,  and  resemble  it  In  flavouTf  thbhgh 
the  flesh  Is  not  so  Jultgr. 

70S.  Fowu  are  sold  In  London  under 
three  denominations,  viz. :  iprm^  cAiotoif 
capon*,  and  /iMeU.  The  first  are  the  most 
higtily  valued,  being  the  phMlucto  of  very 
late  hatches,  and  reared  with  great  care, 
chiefly  In  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  who 
make  the  most  profitable  rearers  of  poultry 
In  most  eases.  When  veiy  small  they  often 
fetch  7a  to  9a.  a  couple,  and  afterwards, 
towards  the  middle  of  springy  0s.  is  the 
average  price.  C^pom  are  the  young  cocks 
operated  on  by  thoie  who  ttn^rstand  the 
process,  and  they  ar»  thereby  made  to  grow 
into  large  and  fleshy  blrda,  with  a  good 
flavour,  and  are  highly  valued.  They  are  In 
season  up  to  Christmaa  Fo«A  generally 
mean  bani«door  fowls,  br  those  which  have 
been  put  up  only  for  a  short  time.  Many 
people  olijeet  to  bam-door  fowls  as  being 
poor  and  devoid  of  flavour ;  but  If  they  are 
young,  of  good  breed,  and  regularly  ftd, 
they  are,  in  my  opinion,  soporlor  to  all 
others.  The  DorUng  fowl,  known  by  its 
Hve  toesi  is  generally  considered  to  be 


superior  to  aU  others  for  the  table;  audit 
certiUnly  Is  a  fine  bird,  Ml  in  the  breast 
with  a  great  capacity  ftir  fittteniBg,  and  yet 
without  any  gross  or  greasy  flavour.  Bat 
there  Js  none  like  the  game  bird  for  rossl- 
Ing,  and  for  that  mode  of  dressing  it  is  as 
snpeifor  to  all  others  aa  the  pheasant  Is  to 
the  common  fowl;  but  flyr  IxdlUig  the 
colour  of  the  skin  is  too  yeHow.  The  ctotk 
with  the  Cochin  China  and  game  is  also  a 
very  flue  and  well-flavoured  bird,  hut  not 
equal  to  the  true  game  la  flavour.  Bantamsi 
especially  those  of  the  game  breed,  are  also 
veiy  highly  flavoured ;  but  they  are  not 
often  In  the  maricet.  The  Aob,  next  to  the 
breed,  is  of  most  importance  in  choosing 
fowla;  and  this  may  be  known  by  the  siae 
and  hardness  of  ttie  spur  in  capons  and 
oodcerels,  and  by  the  hardness  of  thb 
breastbone  In  them  as  well  as  in  puUetL 
It  Is  very  often  the  practioe  to  break  the 
hreastbone  down,  so  as  to  make  the  breast 
appear  more  plump  than  It  otherwlee  wouM, 
and  also  to  make  it  foel  soft  to  the  toodi; 
but  it  li  easy  to  detect  this  imposture,  and 
to  feel  the  hardness  or  the  reverse  of  the 
projecting  keel  of  the  breastbone  by  plnch- 
taig  it  between  the  fingers,  ghring  it  a  twist 
at  the  same  timei 

70&  Obbsb  sre  reared  in  large  numbert 
for  the  feathers  they  produce,  as  well  as  for 
their  table  value.  They  are  not  however 
considered  to  pay  well  by  any  one  who  baa 
not  the  run  of  common  land,  as  they  eat  sad 
apoUamucli  greater  qoantltyof  grass  than, 
fkom  their  siae,  could  be  supposed  poeslUci 
The  eggs  are  hatched  early  In  May,  and  by 
August  the  goslings  are  of  ftdr  slxe,  but 
very  insipid  and  devoid  of  all  the  real 
flavour  of  the  adult  bird.  Thsy  fotoh  a 
high  price,  and  are  sold  to  those  who 
indulge  their  fondes,  though  it  appears  a 
great  plly  to  spoil  so  good  a  dish  as  a 
Michaelmas  goose.  From  that  time  to 
Christmas  thoy  sre  in  their  prime,  and  ftiw 
dishes  are  better  than  a  wcll-fod  youni^ 
goose  of  eight  or  ten  pounds.  These  fetdk 
fkom  fia  to  7a  in  the  London  market,  and 
may  sometfanes  be  bought  at  4m.  Od.,  bat 
when  weighed  after  drawing  th^  will  coat 
at  least  is.  per  lU,  and  cannot  therefore  ba 
considered  eoonomlcaL 

707.  DccKB,  espeoiaUy  of  the  true  Ayles* 
bury  breed,  are  considered  a  great  dainty 
by  most  people.  They  are  bred  In  grwat 
numbers  for  the  London  market,  and  somo 
of  them  reach  the  weight  of  7  lb.  by  the  time 
they  are  six  or  sovon  months  old.  They  are 
iMought  up  in  the  cottages  of  the  Bucking- 
hamshire labourerB,  and  fttdi  a  high  prioe 
when  they  can  be  taken  to  market  In  tima 
for  the  oarly  peas  7a,andevenlie.,  aooupla 
being  the  ordinary  price  for  early  dncka 

SU.  FiOitoM  are  fcei>t  in  conntleBS  todtm 
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fy  •ome  (knnen,  wtio  IcHI  and  said  to  mar- 
ket ft  larpe  numDer  throofllioat  the  aoMon, 
whlcb  lusts  fh>m  March  to  October.  The 
ttnial  price  to  flnom  4d.  to  6d.  a  piece. 

BvB-emot.  B.-^GiJa  ^ua>  Wiijdfowl. 

foa  trnder  this  head  are  oomprehcndod 
ti!  the  wQd  Irirde  which  are  eaptared  In 
this  country,  and  eotitldered  good  for  the 
table,  a«  well  at  mbMta  and  hnreb  The 
Hat  Is  a  -very  kmg  one,  when  all  the  occa- 
tdonal  spedea  are  enamerated;  bat  the 
Ibflowing  are  dMse  chiefly  met  wlth:~ 
lat,  pfuoMmtt  2nd,  biaek  game  and  the 
eapfrettaief  art,  grouse  tgnAptarmigan  ,•  4th, 
partndgett  5th,  ^utfO,  ImdraO,  and  luris; 
fth,  ffO^^twr;  7th,  «0odO0ei»aiid  jnipea;  8th, 
harm;  Mh,  roMfCi; 

no.  The  PRBASAirr  Is  aold  in  the  open 
market,  as  well  as  In  the  ahopa  of  the 
game-dealers,  at  7»,  a  braoa  on  the  average. 
It  cmnot,  therefbfie,  be  eoMidered  as 
eoming  within  the  boanda  of  domestic 
economy,  and  wIQ  only  be  pnrehaaed  for 
the  sake  of  an  offering  to  social  relations. 

fU.  Black  Gams  ahp-  nn  CAnao.viu.iB 
ftre  sUU  more  eztraragant,  being  seMom  to 
be  bought  under  Usl  or  a  gninea  the  brae* 
fbr  the  former,  and  901^  for  the  latter. 

ns.  OacOBE  AstD  Ptabuigam  are  sold  at 
mnch  lower  prices,  the  former  being  often 
so  plentifhl  aa  to  glut  ttie  market  at  a 
time  when  they  will  not  keep ;  and  the  latter 
being  Imported  In  great  numbers  from 
Korway,  packed  In  tea.  Orouse,  when 
plentiful,  aTerage  SB.  «d.  per  brace;  and 
ptarmigan  from  9«.  to  Sa. ;  but  the  latter 
are  poor  In  oondltlon,  and  of  very  little 
flavour. 

.7I&  QcAiL,  La^tdrar^  axd  LABXB.vary 
111  price  too  modi  to  require  notice.  Larks 
are  considered  a  great  deUcn^  when  artl- 
jldally  Ikttened. 

T14.  WiLDfowL,  oMBBrnro  o»  Wild 
Ducks,  Wrociwir,  akd  Tral,  are  In  aeason 
ftom  September  tin  February,  bat  they  are 
seldom  ptentlfttl  till  January,  when  docks 
may  somethnes  be  bought  at  Sl  per  couple ; 
but  even  then  they  are  not  cheap,  aa  there 
Is  very  little  meat  upon  them.  They  are 
very  good  eating;  and  are  lilghly  vahied  by 
the  epicure. 

715.  Woodcocks  xin>  Svma  come  Into 
season  in  Korember,  but  the  locality  where 
they  are  met  with  changes  flrom  that  time 
till  they  go  out  The  high  price  of  cocks, 
7s.  a-couple,  fbrt)Uls  their  use,  except  to 
those  who  do  not  need  any  control  of  their 
purees. 

71flL  IUbcs  may  oflen  be  purchased  at 
a  rrico  wlilch  renders  them  abaolutely 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  good 
manager.  A  dne  bare,  weighing  6  lbs. 
when  drawn,  may  be  bought  for  8b.,  or 


even  for  2s.  Gd.,  and  therefore  at  6d.  per  Iti. 
They  are  In  season  fVom  August,  when 
the  leverets  get  very  plentiful,  until  the 
followinir  March,  at  which  time  the  docs 
are  "in  kindle,"  and  the  Jacks  aa  poor  as 
rakea.  The  age  of  the  bare  determines 
its  tenderness,  and  this  may  be  known  by 
tlie  toughness  of  the  ear,  which  readily 
splits  or  tears  when  young ;  by  the  hardness 
of  tbe  Jaw  when  squeezed;  and  by  the 
length  of  the  claws,  which  are  long  and 
l>lunt  In  the  old  hare.  The  width  of  the 
back  regulates  the  condition— a  thin  bare 
being  a  very  poor  article  of  diet. 

717.  Babbits,  both  tame  and  wild,  are 
sold  In  enormous  quantities ;  and  recently 
a  new  trade  has  sprusig  «p  to  London  fh)in 
Ostend.  Tame  rabblU  are  kept  in  Belgium 
m  great  numbers  for  their  skins,  nnd  their 
bodies,  after  stripping  them  of  the  skbi, 
are  brought  over  by  the  steamers  and  sold 
In  London  at  the  pofic-butchen*— rarely  at 
the  poulterers*;  why,  I  do  not  know.  Some 
people  like  their  flavour,  but  I  confbss  that 
to  me  it  smacks  too  stronglj-  of  the  hutch 
to  be  pleasant.  The  price  Is  about  8d. 
per  Ih.  English  tame  rabbits,  hi  good  con- 
dition, are  worth  a  trifle  more;  and  wild 
rabbits  about  is.  6d.  to  Ss.  per  couple. 

71&  Trb  Ciiiet  Mabkbts  fob  Foultby 
AXD  Oaxb  In  London,  are  those  ot  Leaden- 
hall  and  Newgate,  where  enormous  quan- 
tities are  sold ;  more  than  a  million  rabbits 
behag  now  sold  In  London  every  year  at 
these  two  markets  alone.  Hares,  pheasants, 
and  partridges  are  also  sold  tliere  hi  pro- 
fbston;  the  market  being  partly  supplied 
by  the  poachers,  and  partly  flrom  tbe  legiti- 
mate ownecB.  Preserving  is  now  carried 
on, to  so  great  an  extent,  that  unless  the 
game  killed  were  sold,  the  expense  would 
be  enormone;  and  therefore  the  owner 
commissions  his  keeper,  or  steward,  to 
dispose  of  It  In  this  wholesale  manner. 
Poached  game  la,  however,  mnch  cleaner 
and  brttcB-looking;  and  the  dealers  prefer 
it,  because  It  catches  tbe  eye  of  the  cus- 
tomer In  preforence  to  game  which  boa 
been  shot  and  smeared  with  blood  or  dirt 
Any  one  used  to  the  state  of  properly- 
killed  hares,  may  eosUy  pick  out  the  snared 
ones  by  their  starting  eyes  and  swelled 
heads,  and  the  netted  partridges  by  their 
unmflaed  plumage. 

Sect:  &— Bcttes.  Mmc,  Chxesx,  akd 
Egos. 

SuB-aEcr.  Ab— Bitrbb. 

719i  Bdtxeb,  as  intended  for  household 
use,  is  sold  tither  OA/reMh  butter.  In  which 
form  It  will  barely  keep  a  week;  or  potted, 
that  la,  made  up  with  a  little  more  salt,  and 
endoaed  In  tuba  or  Jars,  so  as  to  keep  for  » 
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month  or  eren  more,  and  callod  by  a  variety 
of  names,  as  Don^  WtUh^  and  OaUnd;  or 
thirdly  of  $aU  butter,  which  Is  mixed  with 
too  large  a  proportion  of  salt  to  be  pleasant, 
but  wlU  keep  fbr  an  Indefinite  time,  gra- 
dually, howerer,  becoming  more  and  more 
rancid. 

7S0.  FBE8R  Bdttkb  to  now  sold  all  over 
England  at  prices  varying  much  with  the 
season  of  the  year,  being  much  cheaper 
In  summer  than  winter.  In  London  It  Is 
called  tAVtier  Epping,  CamhridgAt  Ajfk^uiy, 
or  Weekip  Dor$et;  but  It  to  seldom  that  any 
butter  sold  In  London  really  comes  firom 
the  place  with  whose  name  It  to  Identlflod. 
The  dlfltoenoe  In  flavour  to  so  small  that 
the  retail  dealer  to  hardly  llkdy  to  buy  a 
quantity  of  each,  and  easily  gratifies  the 
fhndes  of  hto  customen  by  providing  them 
with  a  dUferently-named  article  firom  the 
same  source,  which  is  that  flx>m  which  he 
can  suit  himself  at  the  lowest  price,  In 
proportion  to  the  quality.  All  these  butters 
are  now  sent  to  London  dally,  each  dairy 
forwarding  its  churning  as  soon  as  It  to 
fit  to  travel,  and  generally  making  batter 
twice  a  week.  The  Devon  butter  to  made 
In  a  dlflbrent  way  (see  the  next  chapter), 
and  the  flavour  Is  more  creamy  than  those 
enumerated  above ;  but  It  keeps  so  badly, 
and  to  so  much  damaged  by  railway 
travtiUing,  that  It  to  little  used  in  Lon- 
don. The  price  of  ffeHmim  fhesh  batter  to 
seldom  less  than  is.  6d.  per  lb.  In  London, 
and  In  the  provinces  ranges  fhom  that  price 
to  la.  per  lb.  A  vast  quantity  of  potted* 
butter,  and  even  of  the  better  kinds  of  salt 
butter,  is  made  up  into  pounds  and  sold  as 
fl-osh  batter.  Thto  to  effected  by  washing 
out  the  salt  and  mixing  a  large  quantity  of 
water  wltli  it,  by  beating  It  up  with  great 
force  by  the  hand.  Milk  to  also  sometimes 
iued,  but  the  great  adulteration  oonatots  In 
the  addition  of  water.  Butter  treated  In 
thto  way  tastes  pretty  weD  for  twenty-four 
hours  after  it  to  purchased,  but  when  kept 
longer  than  that  time  it  turns  rsmdd,  and 
has  a  very  disagreeable  flavour. 

781.  PoriXD  BtrrrsB  to  brought  to  London 
and  the  largo  towns  fh>m  Dorset,  Wales, 
Iretond,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  packed  m 
flrklns,  fh>m  whldi  the  dealers  profoss  to 
sen  It  as  Imported ;  but  It  to  almost  always 
taken  out  and  washed,  and  then  repacked 
before  it  to  exposed  in  the  shop  for  sale. 
Much  of  it  to  sold  as  fliesh  butter,  at 
prices  somewhat  below  the  genuine  freak, 
wliitot  the  butter  which  to  coiled  Ostend, 
and  passes  as  tho  produce  of  the  previous 
week's  churning,  to  often  at  least  a  month 
or  six  weeks  old,  washed  and  made  up 
with  a  quantity  of  water  artificially  Intro- 
duced. Well-prepared  potted-butter  Is  very 
little  Inforior  In  fla^'our  to  ftt^sh,  and  hence 


It  Is  sold  as  such;  and  tt  to  only  the  aeoood 
qualitlea,  and  the  salt  butter  prepared  by 
washing,  with  the  addltloii  of  a  little  sodsf 
that  are  ofitared  at  the  price  of  potted-butten 
If  potted  during  the  autumn  It  will  keep 
good  through  the  wtntor,  and  many  carelbl 
managere  supply  themselves  in  thto  way 
with  a  well-flavoured  artlde  at  a  low  pric«. 
According  to  the  analysto  of  Dr.  Hasaall* 
some  samples  examined  by  him  contained 
85  per  cent  of  salt  and  water ;  and  Mr. 
Miller,  a  butter  fltttor  of  London,  asserts 


that  M  per  cen^  of  water  to  often  Incoiw 
porated  with  the  butter  while  in  a  melted 
state.  Thto  adulteration  to  easily  detected 
by  placing  a  fow  oonoes  ci  the  butter  In  a 
six-ounce  phial,  and  melUng  it  slowly  at  a 
low  beat,  as  In  a  water-bath  at  UO  degree* 
Fahrenheit,  or  on  the  hob  of  a  eommon 
flro-plaoe.  In  an  hour  or  two  the  salt  and 
water  sink  to  the  bottom  and  fonn  a  s^>»-> 
rate  stratum  below,  the  oily  matter  reprc* 
sentlng  the  dear  hotter,  whioh,  on  cooling; 
becomes  solid  again,  leaving  tlM  water  and 
salt  below  with  a  milky  tings  obtalni«d 
either  ftom  the  small  quantity  of  milk  left 
in  moat  butters,  or  probably  Ikom  Hm  una 
of  milk  In  washing  and  making  ap  these 
fictitious  butters.  It  has  been  asserted 
lately,  that  flint  to  dissolved  in  add  and 
added  to  butter  as  a  means  of  adulteration; 
but  thto  requires  the  corroboration  oC 
scientific  experiment,  and  I  ahoald  mudi 
doubt  the  flict 

TSS.  Salt Bctxiib,  sold  aa such,  toosoaUy 
the  reflase  of  the  salt  butter  known  by  that 
name  in  the  Import  trade,  a  vast  quantify 
of  whioh  to  exceedingly  wdl  flavoured,  and 
readily  peases,  after  a  little  ablution,  for  tha 
qualitlea  desoribed  under  the  last  paragraph, 
and  even  sometimes  for  ftvsh  butter  at  lo^ 
prices.  In  order,  however,  for  salt  butter 
to  be  bought  at  the  price  allotted  to  it  In 
the  trade,  it  most  be  of  some  considerable 
age,  as  there  Is  no  motive  Ayr  high  salting, 
except  to  keep  it  firom  the  summer  to  tha 
winter  or  spring:  Batter  made  during  the 
summer  months  may  generally  be  brought 
firom  Irdand,  Hdland,  or  Belgium  to  Eug* 
land  within  the  time  daring  which  It  will 
keep  good,  without  adding  to  It  more  salt 
than  enough  to  preserve  it  lor  the  limited 
time  that  potted  butter  to  expected  to  last 
good.  It  to  true,  that  there  are  some  remote 
districts  of  the  countries  Oom  which  butter 
to  imported  that  cannot  send  their  produce 
to  market  in  less  than  a  month  {  but  these 
are  the  exceptioas,  and  the  great  bulk  of 
the  salt  butter  to  that  made  expressly  for 
keeping  some  months,  and  thus  resllzing  a 
high  prioa  for  a  bad  artide.  The  Engltoh 
and  Irish  salt  butter  comes  to  msiket  in 
various  kinds  of  packages;  tho  English 
geucnUly  use  a  baaket,  callod  a/ii(,  con- 
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iBinlngiitMmtlbarorflYedosfliipoiiiiidt,  or 
a  box  lioldiBf  about  tbno  himdNdwclglit 
Tbe  WeUli  bottor  !•  potted  or  ndted  la 
«artheBware  erodka,  wtaldi  bold  ftom  titj 
to  elsMy  pouada.  Bcoteh  batter  la  wnt 
to  England  InJMttnA,  bolding  balf  a  ban- 
dredwoight;  andtbo  Irish  batter  Is  paired 
also  In  Jhrtmtt  oootalnlng  abont  three- 
qusTten  of  a  bondndwe^t,  or  ratbar 
more.  Salt  bottar  Is  sold  atpilcsa  Tarylng 
from  80.  to  lid.  p«r  Ib^  but  it  most  ba 
fomcmbared  that  H  ahsaqiv  coDtataa  nasortj 
aflftbpart  of  Its  welgbtitf  salt  and  watar, 
which  malorially  tabes  off  ftom  Ms  valoa,  as 
ONnpftTod  with  fonatna  fkvsh  battor. 

fSS.  Tna  BSBT  Mabxbt  iob  Bums  latha 
gituTlnces,  is  elthor  la  tbe  open  martcet,  or 
Tei7  often  a  partleoUr  maiket-womaniRrtio 
passes  tbe  door.   Tbls  kind  of  IbrestalUng 
t)»e  maricet  may  be  eomMersd  nnftir,  bat  It 
Is  very  eztenBtrely  practised,  and  saves  a 
great  deal  of  troable  to  both  partiea,  tbe 
price  being  regnlated  by  the  aiaricet-priee 
or  tbe  day,  so  that  no  real  nnftlmessoeoan. 
Tbe  buiter-ebops  are  the  only  neooroe  in 
IxmdoD,  as  there  la  no  reCaU  market  Ibr 
batter,  though  tbers  are  soflM  large  estab- 
liahments  wbere  soeh  enormoos  quantitlsa 
are  sold,  retail  ss  wen  ss  wholesale,  as  to 
enable  the  proprietors  to  be  satisfied  with 
amallcr  profits  than  oan  be  afforded  by  the 
common  shops.   Stm,  as  batter  tniT^ 
lau^y,  and  is  diflleolt  to  send  home,  It 
'  aeldom  answers  to  go  flir  ftr  tbls  article  of 
'^aSy  ooosomptloo,  and  tbe  ooasomer  most 
content  himself  with  biqrbig  it  at  the  best 
•bop  witbin  bis  readL   FUr  tbe  wtaitor,  a 
cask  of  good  Ostend  batter,  or  Wdsb,  or 
Boraet,  may  be  laid  in,  at  apries  depending 
upon  tbe  locality  firom  which  it  Is  obtained, 
and  whether  parebased  at  tbe  retail  or 
-Wholesale  price,  and  tbls  wm  serre  ftnr  aO 
cooking  porposes  and  Ibr  Ihmily  nee  aa  well, 
by  which  a  saving  of  neariy  one-third  may 
be  effected-4hat  la  to  say,  If  a  lAeek  is 
Iriaoed  npon  its  extrarsgant  oonsomption, 
wtiich  senrants  are  ^it  to  indolge  in  when 
tb^  have  a  whole  cask  to  go  to  at  Uirix 
diacretlon. 

7K.  Mux,  like  batter,  Is  a  perishable 
article,  being  in  ibct  mneh  more  so,  and 
only  keeptaig  Ibr  twenty-lbur  boars  la  tbe 
anmmer  seaaon.  It  Is  broai^  into  the 
towns  fbora  the  adjoining  grass-dlstriots  in 
large  qnantttles,  either  by  ordinary  road- 
caiTlage  or  t^  railway.  There  is  generally 
Uttle  cboloe  to  be  had,  and  the  person  who 
baa  poeseeston  of  the  perticnlar  **  milk- 
walk**  is  generally  the  only  resource. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  are  rivals  in 
this  trade,  and  then  there  Is  a  somewhat 
better  dumoe  of  being  well  served;  bat, 
too  often,  tbe  best  milk  which  is  to  be 
procured  Is  a  hamble  imitation  of  that 


which  comes  ftom  tbe  cow.  Tbe  coo* 
samption  in  London,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, and  tbe  other  large  towns  of 
Kngland  Is  enormons;  and  in  London,  If 


it  were  not  ft>r  tbe  raUways,  it  would  be 
ahnost  imposslMo  to  supply  its  mllllona 
with  tbls  nsemi  fluid.   To  the  present  day, 
a  large  number  of  cows  axe  still  kept  in 
tbe  immediate  environs  of  London;  bat 
their  ranks  are  thinned  considerably  of 
late  years,  partly  fh>m  ibe  increased  value 
of  tbe  premlMS  in  which  they  are  kept,  but 
ddefly  because  It  answers  better  to  bring 
up  the  milk,  by  railway.   It  matters  not 
whether  the  cows  are  ibd  upon  lucerne, 
maogel-wnrael,  or  grass,  stOI  these  must 
be  obtained  flrom  tbe  land;  and  as  the  value 
of  this  Increases  in  a  ratio  with  its  proximity 
to  large  towns,  and  especially  in  the  case 
of  London,  it  ibUows  that  the  cost  of 
keeping  cows  la  or  near  liOndon  is  muob 
greater  than  at  such  a  distance  as  can  ba 
reached  In  a  couple  of  hours,  or  less,  by 
nlL    Ifthe  milk  is  not  sent,  tbe  Ibod  most; 
and  as  the  farmer  Is  much  less  bulky  than 
the  latter  when  in  suiOdent  quantity  to 
produce  an  equivalent  in  milk,  the  cost  of 
carriage  is  much  less,  and  tbe  cows  them- 
selves are  housed  at  less  cost,  and  ore  also 
much  more  free  ftom  disease.   A  London 
cow  consumes  balf  a  hundredweight  ot 
green  fbod  (besides  bay  and  grains,  whidi 
may  be  obtained  in  London  as  well  aa 
elsewhere),  and  flrom  this  she  produoes,  on 
tbe  average,  twelve  quarts  of  milk;  upon 
which  quantity  the   railroad   companies 
woold  obarge  Sid.,  supposing  tbey  bronght 
It  fbity  mOes,  or  if  a  greater  distance,  8d. 
Now,  it  vrill  at  once   appear  that  the 
increased  cost  fbr  the  above  ftod   and 
honsbig  Is  much  more  than  tbe  higher  of 
these  sums ;  fbr  no  one  will  bring  turnips, 
mangel-wnrael,  grass,  or  looeme  to  London 
from  any  distance  fbr  6d.  per  cwt,  thoy 
being  all  balky  articles,  and  costing  con- 
siderably more  by  tbe  time  they  are  actually 
delivered  at  the  cow-houscL    In  the  next 
chapter  will  be  fbnnd  a  description  of  the 
methods  of  distinguishing  rich  milk  ttom 
poor;  bat  it  must  be  remembered  that  aU 
town-sopplied  milk  Is  comparatively  poor, 
being  mixed  more  or  less  with  milk  ftom  the 
*'  blade  cow."  Itappean  that,  in  most  cases 
throughout  England,  milk  Is  worth  to  the 
farmers,  for  making  ontter  and  cheeae, 
about  fid.  to  6d.  per  gallon,  and  they  there- 
fore rafbse  to  sell  it  wholesale  under  that 
price— which  is  the  average  of  England— 
and  yet  it  is  rarely  to  be  bought  by  retail 
anywhere  Ibr  less  than  2}d.  a  quart,  or  lOd. 
a  gallon;  andlnmostof  tbe  towns  It  realises 
Sd.  a  quart,  giving  a  profit  to  the  retailer  of 
cent  per  oenL,  or  stUl  mon  io  many  cases, 
asinLondon,  wherp  it  la  sold  at  Sid.  to  4d.  a 
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quart  But  fi>r  thl«  a  hone  and  cart  must 
often  be  kept ;  and  when  every  pxpense,  and, 
In  addition,  the  chance  of  waste,  are  taken 
Into  the  account,  considering  alto  the  time 
occupied  in  supplying*  the  customers,  the 
profit  Is  not  so  i$reat  as  at  first  sight  might 
ajppear.  Milk  is  sold  either  In  the  state  In 
which  it  comes  fh>m  the  cow,  called  new 
fiuZi:,  or  when  deprived  of  its  cream  by 
standing,  and  then  known  as  skim^mUk.  In 
London,  only  the  former  can  be  purchased, 
at  least  onl^  of  the  quality  known  as  new 
milk,  and  charged  as  such,  though  probably 
this  is  often  entirely  skim-milk,  or  at  all 
events  mixed  with  it  to  a  great  extent 

725.  Tii£  Adttltkration  of  Milk  has 
always  been  considered  to  be  very  great— 
Uiat  is  to  say.  It  hap  been  believed  that 
not  only  water  but  other  ingredients  were 
added  to  milk  in  great  quantities.  Dr. 
Hassan,  however,  is  of  opinion  tliat  this 
Is  a  fallacy ;  and  from  an  examination  made 
by  him  of  twenty-«tx  samples,  purcliased 
at  various  depots  or  dairies,  ft  appeared 
that  twelve  were  genuine,  two  deficient 
in  cream,  and  eleven  adulterated  with 
water  only.  He  states,  *'that  in  no  case 
was  chalk,  size,  gum,  sheep's  brains,  or 
any  substance  said  to  be  occasionally  used 
for  the  adulteration  of  milk,  detected.** 
If,  therefore,  there  is  no  other  ftnud  com- 
mitted than  the  adulteration  with  water, 
the  consumer  has  only  to  examine  for 
himself  wiih  the  instruments  described  in 
the  next  chapter,  and  then  be  will  of 
course  select  the  best  milk  within  his 
reach.  Water  adulteration  is  bad  enough, 
but  it  Is  far  better  than  that  whioh  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  bo  commonly 
Adopted  in  the  milk-trade^ 

SUB-BEOT.  B.— -CBBAIL 

726.  Cream  Is  the  oily  part  of  milk  uni- 
formly diifkised  through  the  whole  fluid  as 
first  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  only  sepa- 
rating by  standing,  after  which  its  lesser 
specific  gravity  draws  it  to  the  surfooe  in 
a  definite  layer  of  greater  or  leas  depth, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  milk.  When 
new  milk  Is  plaMd  upon  a  stove  In  deep 
pans,  the  cream  separates  still  mora  com- 
pletely, and  is  then  called  douted  or  elotled 
cream,  or  sometimes  Ikvon^ire  cream,  the 
county  of  Devon  being  the  chief  seat  of  this 
method  of  management  Ordinaiy  and 
clouted  cream  are  both  to  be  purchased  In 
London,  though  the  latter  is  only  to  be  met 
with  in  particular  shops;  the  price,  how- 
ever, is  mucli  above  what  a  oocrespondlng 
quantity  of  l>utter  would  fttrh,  and  this 
arises  flrom  the  diificnlty  of  carriage,  as  it 
Boon  becomes  butter  by  travelling,  if  it  is 
not  careftilly  enclosed  m  vessels  quite  ftiU,  so 
M  to  exclude  the  air.   The  price  In  London 


is  genoally  2a.  per  pint  for  cream  of  good 
quality :  and  cloated  cream,  which  is  packed 
in  tins,  at  neariy  the  same  rate  per  Ib^  Tlie 
ordinary  quality  of  cream  is.  however,  very 
poor,  and  lltUe  above  that  of  good  oonntiy 
milk. 

SDB-6ECC    O— ChSESK. 

737.  This  valuable  article  is  made  firom 
milk,  either  new  or  tUtn,  or  the  former 
with  the  addition  of  cream.  The  method  of 
mannftetura  will  be  found  given  in  the  next 
chapter;  and  what  we  have  now  to  consider 
Is  the  article  as  offered  in  the  shops.  Great 
variety  is  sold  of  English,  Irish,  Dutch,  an^ 
American  make,  besides  some  few  more^ 
rare  specimens  of  Swiss  and  French  manu- 
fkctura.  The  following  are  the  chief  makes 
as  distinguished  iu  the  shops,  vis. :— Stll- 
ton,  Cheddar,  Cheshire.  Wiltahire,  Derby- 
ahlre,  Olonceater,  Irish,  Scotch,  Dutch, 
and  American,  the  two  last  being  again 
known  in  tlie  trade  by  distingnlshing 
marks  and  names,  as  Qonda,  Edam,  Ae, 
Some  of  these,  as  the  Cbeshhv,  Cheddar, 
and  Derbyshire,  are  more  or  less  coloured 
wtthannaUo  or  carrots;  but  the  bulk  of 
the  English  and  foreign  cheeses  are  now- 
unstained  by  that  siUy  attempt  at  Imparting 
a  rich  or  creamy  colour.  All  the  abovo' 
cheeses  are  made  of  new  milk,  either  by' 
itself  or  mixed  wtth  cream,  as  in  the  caso 
of  Stilton,  which  has  a  considerable  addi- 
tion of  the  latter.  The  prioe  varies  trom 
is.  6d.  or  Is.  gd.  per  pound  for  Stilton  down 
to  ML  or  7d.  for  AJnerican  and  Dut<di,  of 
which  some  specimens  are  almost  equal  to] 
our  own  mnch-esteomed  products  of  the 
rich  Adds  of  Leicestershire  and  Notting- 
hamshire. 

728.  Ckeax  Chkibb  AMD  New  Cheese  are 
both  made  with  the  intention  of  their  beinjc 
rapidly  fit  for  consumption.  Tha  former  is 
not  generally  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears,' 
being  made  ft-om  new  milk  ratlier  than 
cream.  (See  next  chapter.)  It  requires  to 
be  kept  about  a  week  before  it  is  fit  for  use, 
the  time  varying  according  to  the  taste  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  As  sold  la 
the  shops,  It  is  usually  very  ftill  of  whey, 
and  if  tlUs  is  allowed  to  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cheese  It  speedily  beoon^ 
deoomposed  and  unfit  for  use,  but  by  shi/U 
Ing  it  from  dish  to  didi  daQy  and  keeping  it 
in  a  ood  place  the  bottom  remains  dry,  and 
the  cheese  becomes  uniformly  mellow.  It 
la  a  very  wholesome  article,  and  is  In  great 
request  in  the  sumrocur  to  eat  with  radishes 
and  other  salads.  It  is  called  ruth  eheae^ 
Bath  chteu^  and  cream  cheut,  indiscriini- 
nately;  but  the  cream  cA<eM  of  Dovonshiro 
is  made  of  cream  and  new  milk  mixed 
together,  and  Is  a  mnch  richer  article,  beln^ 
In  flict  little  more  than  clouted  cxeam 
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mtttd  with  A  smtll  proportion  of  cord. 
Xtm  rifcwir,  tm  broogbt  to  London  and  otlior 
taigo  towns,  to  noUitaif  OMira  than  •  rteh 
cfaeeao  of  the  ordtaiarir  make,  pieaied  In  a 
Teiy  thin  lajer  of  aboat  one  Inch  in  thick- 
neas,  and  aent  to  market  before  It  U  more 
than  Joat  setUedtnto  the  condition  ofcheeae 
ftom  that  of  raw  enrd.  Tlila  kind  ia  alao 
whcrieaome  to  meet  strong  atomachs,  bat 
not  ao  light  aa  the  ordinary  cream  cheese. 

TMl  BtiLToir  CHBBan  la  made  of  rich 
new  milk  flnom  tlie  beat  dairy  diatrlcta, 
with  the  addition  of  more  or  lew  cream. 
It  reqnirea  Iweplng  Ibr  alwot  eighteen 
montha  or  longer,  if  it  la  desired  tG  have 
It  Ycry  ripe.  Ihe  blue  or  green  moold  of 
tliia  cheeae.  Joined  to  n  Teiy  lilgh  flaronr, 
and  ildi,  yet  not  toagh  oonslstenoe,  are 
tlie  diief  good  qnalitiea  to  be  aooght  Ibr. 
There  ia  a  great  range  in  price  propor> 
tkmate  to  age  and  qnality,  and  aa  it  ia 
eonaidered  the  beat  cheeae  made  in  this 
eonntiy,  it  is  natoral  to  suppoee  that  the 
dairies  whldk  prodnoe  the  ^'ki  crdma  de  la 
ergiBM**alK>aidcogamand  a  high  price.  It  is, 
however,  dlflicalt  to  ftnretel  how  new  atilton 
may  torn  oot  on  ripening,  and  therefore  the 
hoyer  will  do  wisely,  unlesa  he  knowa 
0ie  character  of  the  dairy  fit>m  which 
It  oomea,  to  poatpone  hia  pnrebase,  and  to 
boy  only  the  cheeae  in  a  atate  fit  ibr  the 
talklaL.  The  price  ia  a  little  hifi^er  in  pn>< 
portion,  hot  then  it  will  alwaya  give  aatla* 
Action. 

7aa  Cbsddax,  Dkebibbibs,  axd  Wilis 
gmns  Conan,  aa  wdl  aa  many  of  the 
Okraeeaterahire  make,  are  very  different 
In  flavour  to  thoee  made  at  Stilton,  or 
called  by  that  namey  They  are  much 
stronger  and  mora  Adl  of  pongeocy,  ao 
tliat  a  smaller  qoantlty  aervea  the  pnr- 
pose;  and  they  are  alao  kywer  in  price, 
seifdom  rialng  above  MM.  or  lid.  per  lU, 
even  of  the  best  qnality.  They  are  almost 
always  made  in  thick  cheeset,  hot  they 
vary  in  diameter  vary  considerably;  the 
Cheddar,  Gheshtra,  and  Olouceater  being 
li^^e,  and  the  Derbyahlre  and  some  of  the 
WiHshire  smalL 

7SL  Tub  Ibisb,  Dutcr,  ahd  Averigah 
Chbebsb  vary  immeuieiy  in  quality,  in 
flavour,  and  in  abn^  Some  of  the  Dutch 
and  American  resemble  one  another  cloeely, 
being  large  and  rich,  without  colour,  and 
making  capital  toasted-cfaecse.  Tbe  Ame> 
ilcan  cheeae  is  made  and  pressed  in  auch 
a  raralaaii  way  aa  to  be  generally  Ml  of 
holea,  by  which  the  air  la  admitted  to  It 
in  an  unripe  atate,  and  the  conaequence 
often  ia,  Uiat  it  t)eooroea  partially  lour. 
If  ttUs  could  be  avoided,  many  of  their 
ebeaaea  would  compete  aucceaaflilly  with 
oar  Stiltona— of  all  but  the  very  flrat 
Quality,  wialdi  are,  as  yett  nnapproached  in 


their  peculiar  good  featnroa  by  the  cheeae 
of  any  country  whatever,  aa  fhr  as  my 
experience  goea.  The  round  Dutch  cheeses 
aregenerally  very  hard,  poor,  and  dry;  but 
some  are  exceedingly  high  flavoured  and 
rich,  and  almoat  equal  to  Stilton  in  every 
respect  These  however  are  rare  exoeptlona, 
and  no  one  In  buying  one  at  an  ordinary 
ahop  can  expect  to  be  favoured  with  auch 
an  article  at  the  low  price  at  which  thay 
are  aold,  which  ia  often  half  that  of  good 
EngUah  cheeae. 

78S.  Tnx  Okdoubt  Emolish  Household 
CHSJESBlsmadefh>m  a  mixture  of  skim  and 
new  miU^  varying  a  good  deal  In  the  proper- 
tlon  of  the  latter,  and  alao  in  Ita  qnality.  In 
some  counties  the  cheese  Is  almost  all  made 
from  skim-milk  alone,  and  Is  then  hard, 
diy,  and  indigestible.  This  cheese  will  not 
melt  by  heat,  but  ahrivela  op  and  becomes 
hard  and  unfit  for  tbe  stomach. 

733w  Pabxesak,  Obutbrb,  AlO)  Neup- 
GHATEL  CBSE8X3  ate  Uttlu  uscd  in  this 
country,  and  acaroely  require  a  detailed 
descriptloiu 

734  CHXsaB  is  not  adulterated  to  any 
extent,  the  only  arUde  mixed  with  it  ticiug 
the  aimatto  for  the  sake  of  oolonring. 

735.  In  BunxG  and  Sklbctino  Cheesb  by 
retail,  it  is  usual  Px  the  purchaser  to  tasi« 
the  various  aamples,  the  seller  using  a 
UuUr^  which  Is  a  long  semi-cylindrical 
scoop  of  iron,  thrust  into  the  cheese  and 
briiiKing  out  a  long  plug  of  It,  the  end  oC 
which  ia  used  for  tasting,  and  the  remainder 
with  the  rind  ia  afterwards  taken  out  of  the 
taater  and  pushed  into  the  hole  made  by  it, 
80  aa  to  exclude  the  air  and  preserve  the 
appearance  of  the  cheese.  In  this  way 
every  cheeae  is  offered  to  the  retaU  buyer; 
but  in  tbe  wholesale  trade  tbe  sense  of 
smell  and  the  effea  of  a  hot  iron  are  the 
only  agenta  employed,  some  cheese-broken 
never  by  any  chance  admitting  cheeae  Uito 
their  mouths,  alleging  that  the  ao  doing 
would  destroy  their  powers  of  discrirolna« 
tlon.  Tbe  aenae  of  smell  la  undoubtedly 
leaa  eaaily  impoaed  upon  and  aurfeited  than 
that  of  taste,  and  this  VMf  be  one  reaaon 
why  they  adhere  to  it  in  preference  to 
the  palate.  Good  and  experienced  house- 
keepers, who  have  convenience  for  keep- 
ing cheese,  and  live  near  a  dairy  diatrist, 
generally  lay  In  a  atock  in  the  autumn  to 
last  the  whole  year,  because  the  farmers 
then  send  their  produce  to  the  cheese  iklrs ; 
but  those  who  live  lu  towns  cannot  do  this, ' 
and  they  generally  buy  a  quarter  or  half  a 
cheese  at  a  time,  and  then  it  should  be  fit 
for  use.  When  more  is  bought  than  ia 
absolutely  wanted  at  tbe  time,  the  part  not 
required  for  use  should  have  a  piece  of 
buttered  paper  tied  over  the  cut  part,  and 
tbe  whole  should  then  be  wrapped  np  ia 
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tbicik  brown  papar  atid  deposited  on  the 
flumee  or  bricki  of  *  cellar,  ivlth  an  earttaen 
pan  Inverted  otu  It  to  keep  off  tbe  aUacka 
of  mice,  Ac 

ScB-flBcr.  D.— Ecoa 

TML  Eooa  are  eo  gencralljr  wanted  In 
honaefceeplng,  that  It  la  7017  Important  to 
be  able  to  obtain  them  In  a  state  fit  for  nse. 
It  li  therefbre  deilnble  to  boy  them  when 
fYwh  laid,  irit  Is  possible  to  be  oertsln  of 
this,  and  lay  them  by  for  ftitiire  use,  pre- 
serving them  by  the  process  mentioned 
In  the  next  duipter,  under  ^'Pooltiy/*  Bat 
this  method  Is  now  so  well  understood  and 
practised  by  the  dealers,  that  In  all  respect- 
able shops  toIena>ly  sound  and  nseftil  eggs 
may  be  pnrehased  at  all  seesons  of  the 
year,  though  not  fit  for  breakihst  use.  A 
great  proportion  of  oar  eggs  are  Imported 
flrom  France,  about  one  handled  mlUlons 
crossbig  the  channel  every  year.  Keally 
fteah-Iald  egp  are  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  the  shops  of  London,  although  many 
people  warrant  them  as  such;  but  the 
dUncalty  hi  meeting  the  demand  Is  so 
great  that  It  Is  no  wonder.  In  these  days 
of  substitution  and  adulteration,  that  an 
ftgg  only  a  month  or  two  cid  Is  paased  off 
fbr  a  much  yoonger  brother.  The  flavour 
is  somewhat  different,  hut  the  thing  is  the 
same,  and  so  the  seller  quiets  his  consclenoe 
more  eadly,  perhaps,  than  the  man  who 
▼ends  wine  which  has  never  seen  the  sea, 
as  the  inoduce  of  Spain,  PortTiga],  or 
Germany. 

7S7.  IH  CHOOSDtO  EOOB,  It  iS  ttSUal  tO  tSSl 

the  fk«shness  by  putting  the  large  end  to 
the  tongue,  when,  if  It  ftels  wanner  than 
the  other  end,  the  eggs  are  considered  fhssh. 
This  depends  apon  the  bubble  of  air  being  a 
bad  cm  ductor  of  heat,  and  holds  good  as 
between  an  addled-egg  and  a  sound  one; 
but  I  doubt  whether  any  one  by  this  test 
alone  could  distinguish  a  new<4aid  egg  (torn 
one  a  month  old.  As  long  as  the  vitality 
of  the  egg  remains  and  the  air  vcaiele  Is 
entire,  so  long  will  the  warmth  be  apparent ; 
but  when  this  ceases,  the  air  vesicle  shrinks, 
the  two  ends  assimilate,  by  the  development 
of  another  at  the  opposite  end,  and  the  testno 
longer  applies.  New-laid  egga  can  only  be 
selected  by  the  bioom  on  the  shell,  wlilch  to 
ft  practised  eye  Ib  ^qHunnt,  and  which  is 
destroyed  by  oiling  or  immersion  In  lime- 
water,  but  not  by  packing  In  bran.  There- 
ftire  it  is  also  to  a  certahi  extent  flUlacloua, 
as  careAiUy-packed  eggs  kept  for  a  month, 
or  more,  In  bmn  wHl  look  very  Inviting,  and 
yet  be  stale  to  the  palate.  There  is,  In  ftct, 
Bo  certain  test,  and  the  character  of  the 
vendor  is  the  sole  guide  in  this  kind  of 
marketing.  Country  eggs  may  genanUy 
^bought  at  the  flum,  or  oettage  atftUttId 


more  than  one  haUtMUsy  a-pleoe— aay  is  or 
flO  for  a  shilling,  during  the  q»rlng  and  early 
summer.  In  London,  and  other  large  towna» 
daring  the  winter  they  are  from  8  to  10  m 
shilling. 

Skce.  7.-.F1BS. 

yga.  QEMsaAL  RBCAmcB.-.FUi  form  ft 
most  Important  article  of  diet,  not  only 
for  the  invalid,  bat  for  all  those  In  soond 
health  who  leqake  some  little  change  lu 
their  dally  food.  It  Is  oertsJnly  not  so 
Strang  and  nntiltloas  aa  batcher's  meat, 
oar  even  poultry,  hat  many  kinds  are  snffl* 
dently  nouriahlng  to  pressrve  health,  in 
coi^oncttoa  with  potatoes  and  meal;  and 
when  taken  alternately  with  meat  ov 
bacon,  llah  seems  to  agree  remarkably 
w^  with  most  ooostltttttoos.  in  out 
summers,  and  In  warm  cllmariea,  llsh  li 
partlodarly  well  aulted  to  the  wonts  of 
the  system,  inasmn<di  aa  It  ooutalns  lest 
stimulating  prop^ties  than  buteher's  meat| 
but,  at  the  same  Itme,  It  mnst  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  reqalfes  a  larger  quantity  of  It 
to  aatlsiy  a  hearty  appetite,  and  that  being 
rapidly  digested  it  wUl  not  *'stay*'  tlM 
stomach  long  before  the  next  meat  Flsbei 
have  been  used  as  the  Ibod  of  man  ttom 
the  earliest  ages,  and  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
wrote  elaborate  treatises  en  their  chaxacters 
and  habits.  Since  their  time,  however, 
many  succeeding  wrlten  have  developed 
our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  ttwsa 
cMatorsS)  and  they  are  now  arranged  In 
natural  groaps  aooonllng  to  their  Internal 
ftcmatlons.  All  true  fish  have  cold  red 
blood,  with  ft  skeletoa  either  of  bone  or 
cartilage;  and  they  all  renovate  the  oxygeu 
In  the  blood  by  means  of  giUa,  which  bring 
that  flold  htto  near  contact  with  tho  ai« 
contained  In  the  water  they  Inhabit  They 
live  bat  a  short  time  oat  of  the  water, 
thoo^  some,  as  the  eel  and  carp,  can 
malDtaIn  lift  in  the  air  'for  a  conslderabla 
number  of  houn.  Tbe  composition  of  tlie 
skeletoa  Is  one  chief  ground  of  subdlvisloa, 
inasmaoh  aa  one  diviakm  or  groap  havft 
bony,  and  the  other  cartilaginous,  skeletoaa. 
Theae,  again,  are  subdivided  to  an  enor- 
mous extent,  by  various  dlstlngolshlng 
traits,  as,  the  wTlsTfiice  or  not  of  the  gill- 
cover,  which  sepftretcs  the  cartllaglnoua 
flahcs  Into  two  sections,  Inelndlng  In  thosa 
which  want  this  addition  the  lamprey, 
lampein,  skate,  and  shark,  whilat  tho  eel 
and  the  sturgeon  possess  it  tolerably  weU 
developed.  The  bony  flabes  are  divided 
into  orden,  from  tbe  situation  of  the  flna» 
which  with  the  tail  are  their  <mly  organs  of 
motion.  These  vary  their  position  In  ft 
remaifcabis  manner,  aa,  for  instance,  tit 
the  eel-pout  and  haddodt,  whldi  have  the 
ventnl  flaa  piaeed  before  the  pectorali 
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wliflflt  tbej  avB  dlreeUy  under  them  In  the 
bvettD,  tlie  iMf>di,  and  the  mackerel^  and 
tehlnd  tlMm  in  the  salmon,  pike,  herring, 
and  eani.  The  mnacloa  of  flah  are  some- 
what dUterent  ftom  those  of  warm-blooded 
aiiim.w^  conalsttaig  of  whlie  or  pale  layers 
of  flbroos  ttesne,  oC  a  thtdur  textnro  than 
thoae  of  mammalia,  and  having  between 
them  layers  of  a  white  gelatinous  sobstanoe, 
whfdinpldljrdeeomposei  after  death.  The 
tmlB  sad  nenroiu  sjrstem  are  small  In 
oanporlson  with  the  slue  of  the  body,  and 
tte  ganglia  are  very  mneh  separated  ftom 
oaeaaocher;  benee,  Itlsargoed,  with  some 
degree  of  probability,  too,  that  they  are  not 
capable  of  fteling  so  acutely  the  lacerations 
and  other  li^uTles  to  wUeh  ttu^  are  sub- 
jected; and  ttala  Is  a  very  important  point 
Ibr  coBSlderstlon  when  It  is  remembered 
how  some  of  them  are  cut  In  crimping^ 
otiwfi  sUnned  alive,  like  the  eel;  others, 
again,  are  boiled  to  death,  by  putting  them 
llfst  in  oeid  water,  as  is  done  with  the 
lobater  and  erab,  to  prevent  them  throwing 
Off  their  daws.  The  organs  of  seeing  and 
smeniBg  seem  perlbet  enough,  but  the 
•snees  of  taste  and  hearing  are  at  a  very 
low  ebb,  none  bat  the  cartilaglnona  fishes 
liaving  even  an  external  opening  to  the 
ear  at  alL  Host  of  this  tribe  lay  their 
eggs  by  spawning,  which  are  afterwards 
liatdied.  and  produee  young  fish ;  but  some 
of  tlie  eartOaclMous  Oshes  are  viviparous. 
Their  productive  power  is  very  great; 
•ooM,  as  the  oodflsli,  having  been  known 
to  contain  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  ci 


Tsa.  For  the  purposes  of  human  Ibod,  fish 
may  be  considered  under  five  heada— 
1st,  riser  jbA;  Snd,  poiui^Eift;  8rd,«sa>bA; 
ith,  tkeO-Jltk;  and,  Mh,  dried  and  Mailed  JUk 

SUB-SBCr.  A.— RlVXB  Tjsb. 

740.  In  TBB  USB  OF  BfVER  Fmi,  moTB 
■jertiape  than  in  any  other,  great  waste  is 
aommitted,  arising  chiefly  tnm  the  Ihct 
chat  the  yoiug  ttj  are  much  more  easily 
eaptnred  than  their  older  and  more  waiy 
lirogenltors.  From  the  boy  with  his  willow 
rod  to  the  poaching  flsherman  with  his 
line  meshed  net,  all  but  the  real  and  fiiir 
aportsoun  oonspira  to  destroy  river  fish 
long  befbre  they  arrive  at  fhU  maturity, 
etttier  of  sbse  or  flavour.  It  is  now  at  last 
diaooversd  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  some 
can  of  these  defenceless  young  animals,  and 
hence  the  nameroua  ocmservatlve  assoda- 
tloos  which  have  been  fbrmed  all  over  the 
land,  in  many  oases  with  a  most  gratiOing 
result.  In  addition  to  these  means  an 
attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  breed  flsh 
artWdally,  but  it  is  so  completely  in  lis 
laflmcy  that  it  is  scarcely  fUr  to  ft>rm  any 
ii]>i&ioa  aa  to  lis  advantages  In  an  econo- 


mical point  of  view.  Our  present  purpose 
Is  to  describe  those  flsh  whidi  are  offtred 
ibr  sale  in  our  flsh-morkets,  or  aometimea 
only  at  the  places  near  where  they  ara 
caught  The  list  is  not  a  very  long  one, 
comprehending:  1st,  thoMimon;  Snd,  $al^ 
mon  or  ma-irout;  Srd,  the  buUtrout^  lewea, 
or  whitUnffi  4th,  the  common  trout;  0th,  the 
ffrapHnff;  6th,  the  pike  or  Jack;  7th,  the 
bream;  eth,  the  roach;  9th,  tlie  dace;  10th, 
the  barbel;  11th,  the  gwi^eon;  Uth,  the 
perch;  18th,  the  r^ffk  or  pcpe;  14th,  the 
fiatmder;  15th,  the  ed;  leth,  the  lampreg 
and  lampem;  and,  ITth,  the  Aad.  Tba 
parr,  minnow,  loach,  stickleback,  bullhead, 
and  bleak,  are  river  flsh,  but  are  not  flt  for 
the  table,  dther  ftom  their  want  of  size  or 
flavour.  The  sturgeon,  rodd,  and  aaorino^ 
are  too  rare  to  need  deecriptlon  here. 

94L  Trx  Oomkoic  Salmon  Is  by  flur  the 
best  flavoured  of  all  river  flsh  in  the  esti- 
mation of  most  people ;  It  is  of  great  slae, 
sometimes  wdghlng  00  lb.  or  even  00  Ibb, 
end  of  beantUhl  proportions.  It  Is  not 
confined  to  rivers,  but  migrates  to  the  sea 
during  a  portion  of  every  year.  The  head 
is  small ;  upper  Jaw  longer  than  the  lower; 
vomer fhmished  with  teeth;  body  sllglttly 
arehed  on  the  back,  whldi  ought  to  be 
brood  and  muscular,  and  gradnuUy  taper- 
ing to  the  tall,  which  is  broad,  and  cn:]i 
in  a  cresoentie  curve.  The  colour  of  the 
salmon,  when  In  season,  Is  a  purplish 
black  on  the  back,  softening  into  a  silvery 
gray  on  the  sides,  and  endbig  in  a  pure 
white  on  the  beliy.  The  male  has  several 
small  InroRular  and  copper-coloured  spots 
on  his  sides;  these  in  the  female  are 
generslly  larger,  darker,  and  mora  round 
fur  lunated.  The  male  is  also  more  slender. 
The  scales  are  of  middle  slae,  very  sUvery, 
and  easily  detached.  The  average  length 
is  fK>m  two  to  three  A»et.  Sulmon  feed 
greedily  on  flsh  and  moUusea,  and  digest 
their  ibod  so  rapidly  that  when  opened 
their  Ptomacbs  are  generally  found  empty. 
Their  growth  Is  proportionate  to  the  quan- 
tity of  fbod  which  they  can  procure,  and 
when  they  reach  the  sea,  where  it  l9 
abundant,  thoy  increase  in  size  In  a  mar- 
vellous manner  during  a  very  short  period. 
The  suocessive  stsges  of  devdopment  are 
as  follows:— The  fly  are  hatched  chiefly 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  thoodh 
some  ftw  appear  to  be  produced  at  almost 
all  seasons  of  the  year;  they  grow  slowly 
till  they  are  a  year  old,  up  to  which  time 
they  are  called  eaimon-firy^  and  have  several 
transverse  bars  ou  the  sides  resembling 
those  of  the  parr,  which,  however,  appears 
to  be  undoubtedly  a  separate  and  disUnct 
flsh.  When  these  ban  disappear,  and  the 
young  flsh  becomes  nnlibrmly  rilvery  In 
colour^  it  is  about  to  oommeooe  Us  tm 
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mJgxHtion  to  tlie  sea,  and  is  called  a  $m<mtL 
When  the  smoalt  has  entered  the  sea  It 
remains  there  ttom  two  to  four  or  six 
months,  increasing  rapidly  from  a  ftw 
ounces  in  weight  to  two  or  tixree  pounds, 
and  helng  then  called  a  gribA,  in  wbldi 
condition  they  re-ascend  their  native 
rivers,  if  possible,  and  after  abiding  tliere 
till  the  next  migration  (daring  which  time 
they  often,  but  not  invariably,  spawn), 
they  again  descend  to  the  sea,  and  acquire 
a  second  rapid  increase  in  weight  and 
size;  after  which  they  arrive  at  the  fUU 
bonours  and  dignities  of  their  tribe  with 
the  name  of  $abnon^  Their  sice,  however, 
does  not  entirely  depend  upon  their  age, 
but  partly  upon  the  stream  in  which  they 
were  siHiwned,  some  rivers  never  pro- 
ducing large  salmon,  while  others  are 
remarkable  Ibr  them.  The  fence  monOu^ 
when  it  is  illegal  to  take  salmon,  vary  in 
the  different  rivers;  but  in  most  of  them 
that  time  extends  ftum  the  10th  of  8ep- 
tcmber  to  the  25th  of  January,  and  during 
those  months  as  well  as  for  some  time  after, 
tiie  fldh  which  may  be  offered  i<»r  sale  are 
spent  after  spawning,  and  not  fit  for  human 
fuod.  These  may  be  known  by  tlieir  lan- 
tern Jaw«,  narrow  backs,  and  general  look 
of  flaccidlty.  Salmon  are  brought  to  the 
London  market  firom  the  rivers  of  Scot- 
laud,  Ireland,  and  Norway  packed  in  ice, 
and  some  few  trom  the  Severn  and  Wye. 
The  flesh  lst>f  a  rich  yellowish-pink  colour, 
very  lull  of  condensed  albumen  when 
crimped,  which  la  a  practice  very  com- 
mon in  this  fish,  and  which  is  effected 
by  scoring  tlio  flsh  deeply  to  the  bona 
at  intervals  of  about  two  inches  apart, 
after  depriving  it  of  sensation  by  a  blow 
on  the  head.  It  is  then  placed  for  about 
twenty  minutes  in  water,  and  when  boiled 
lis  consistence  is  quite  dURsrent  to  the  oily 
and  rich  flavour  of  the  ordinary  '*flat** 
flsh.  The  ret«U  prices  are  sometimes  as 
low  as  7d.  or  8d.  per  lb.,  at  which  price 
it  id  a  tolerably  economical  article  of  food, 
being  free  from  bones,  and  very  satisfy* 
ing,  and  full  of  nourishment,  but  not  very 
dlKOsttble  to  a  weak  stomadi.  The  average 
price,  however,  is  about  Is.  6d.  per  lb. 

742.  Salmox  OB  Sea-tkout,  is  only  dis- 
tinguished from  tlie  true  salmon  by  the 
formation  of  its  gill-cover,  and  by  the  teeth, 
which  are  more  numerous  and  slender. 
The  flesh  of  this  flsh  is  very  similar  in 
flavour  and  colour  to  that  of  the  common 
salmon,  with  which  it  la  generally  con- 
founded, as  the  two  are  sold  indlscrimi- 
nately  as  "salmon  "  by  the  fishmongers  oC 
England.  They  are  also  alike  in  breeding, 
migrations,  and  other  habits. 

743.  Tub  BlJLLTKOUT,  SSWKX,  OK  WmT- 

iOQ^  Is  also  chiefly  dlsUngnishable  by  the 


gill-cover  from  the  preceding  spedeo,  th» 
teeth  also  being  larger  and  stronger  Thia 
variety  is  found  In  several  of  the  rivers 
of  Wttleo,  Devonshire,  and  ComwalL  la 
wei^t  it  is  rarely  above  16  IIhl,  and  Ha 
flesh  Is  paler  and  of  loss  flavour  than  that 
of  the  common  salmon  and  aalmon-troot 

744.  Thb  Ooxhox  Trout  is  disUngniahed 
by  having  Its  lower  Jaw  longer  than  the 
upper.  It  weighs  ttom  half  a  pound,  or  leso, 
to  four  or  five,  or  even  in  rare  cases  to  eight 
or  nine  pounds.  Ita  ordinary  length  is  flrom 
10  to  18  or  90  taicbes.  In  shape  it  ia  not  so 
elegant  as  tlie  salmon,  bat  it  ia  neverth^ 
less  a  veiy  beaotlfUl  flah.  The  anout  ia 
more  blunt,  and  tho  Jawa  are  thickly  au^ 
plied  with  teetli  Inclining  inwards,  and  very 
sharp.  In  colour  It  is  of  a  pale  yellowislH 
gray,  darker  on  the  back,  and  neai^  white 
on  tiie  belly.  It  ia  marked  on  the  sides 
with  several  distinct  round  spots  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  each  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
pale  gray ;  oocaalonally  a  blai^  spot  oocun» 
especially  on  the  flns.  These  are  of  a 
pui7UBh<-browa  colour,  except  the  ventrals, 
which  have  a  reddish  tinge.  Trout  vary  oo 
much  in  the  difltoent  riven,  that  no  mlnnte 
description  win  apply  to  all,  but  the  above 
gives  the  general  characteriatics  of  tlie 
speciea.  The  trout  resembles  the  salmon  in 
all  its  babita  excepting  only  its  mlgrationa 
tothesea;  it  Is  in  flUl  season frxnn  March  to 
July,  but  the  time  varies  in  different  riven 
so  much  that  it  la  Impossible  to  lay  down 
an  invariable  rule.  When  in  high  condition 
the  spots  are  pecuUarly  brilliant  and  dl»> 
tinct;  the  head  Is  small,  tho  body  being 
plump  and  thick,  and  tlie  belly  allvery. 
The  flavour  of  this  ilsh  Is  hifrfUy  valued,  bat 
It  is  not  to  be  compared  wltli  the  salmon, 
and  it  is  objectionable  to  many  people  cmi 
account  of  its  bones,  tliough  these  are  nut 
so  troublesome  as  the  bones  of  the  heniug 
or  of  many  other  fresh-water  flsh. 

745.  The  Ubayldio  ia  found  only  in  cer- 
tain streams,  and  more  particularly  In  those 
descending  ftom  granite  mountalnSb  It  la 
a  very  elegant  flsh,  of  middle  size,  sddom 
exceeding  15  or  16  Indies  in  length,  and 
slender  in  proportion ;  though  in  some  Aw 
cases  gmyllngs  have  been  taken  of  fttim 
four  or  five  pounda  welghL  The  head  ia 
small,  the  upper  Jaw  the  longer  of  the  two  j 
teeth  small  and  spread  over  the  roof  of  the 
mouth ;  the  colour  of  the  back  variea  from 
a  blackish-green  to  blue,  grsduolly  shading 
into  a  sUvery-gray  towarda  the  belly. 
W^hen  flrst  taken  there  are  several  black 
spots  on  the  back,  and  some  irrideaoent 
patches  of  gold  colour  on  the  sides,  which 
appearance  rapidly  fiides,  and  tiie  genexal 
oolonn  soon  sober  down  after  its  capture 
and  removal  from  the  water.  The  aeaiea 
an  large  in  proportion  to  Its  tiZ9»    The 
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is  ftTNn  SopCMnber  to  Manii,  after 
wuich  thej  begin  to  spew.  Tlie7  do  not 
bear  travelling  or  keeping  with  impmiity, 
and  can  only  be  eaten  In  perftction  within 
a  few  milee  of  their  natiTe  liven ;  but  they 
an  then  of  ytry  delicate  flaTOur,  and  are 
cooaidered  Ity  many  people  to  be  snperlor 
totroat. 

749.  Thb  Piss,  ok  Jack,  Is  a  -rerj  Tom- 
eioaa  flsh,  aart  wUh  In  the  gently-flowing 
riTers  and  ponds  of  Great  Britala  It  is 
ealled  a  pike  when  above  fjur  or  five 
poonds  In  weight,  and  a  jack  If  of  less  than 
that  size.  This  fish  Is  very  agly-Iooklng, 
the  liead  being  large,  the  Jaws  long  and 
savage-looking,  and  armed  with  several 
taandredte«th:  the  taUlsinnatcd;  ooloor, 
a  pale  oUve-gray,  beeoobing  derper  on  the 
back,  and  marked  on  the  sides  with  several 
yitflowlsh  spots  or  patches.  Somettanes  the 
pfte  reaches  an  enormoos  slae,  instances 
having  been  known  In  which  it  was  taken 
man  than  three  fbct  in  length.  Tlie  food 
of  the  pike  consists  of  flsh,  frogs,  rata,  the 
yoong  of  waterfowl,  or  In  Act  anything  In 
the  shape  of  animal  Ibod.  They  spawn,  in 
March  and  April,  among  the  weeds  of  their 
flivottrtte  hannta.  Like  all  other  flsh,  they 
•re  only  in  season  for  the  few  months 
before  this  process  Is  commenced.  The 
flash  Is  white,  and  of  a  good  flavoor,  re- 
aemUing  the  haddock,  being,  when  stuilbd 
and  roasted,  a  dish  lit  to  be  placed  before 
even  an  epteore. 

747.  Tns  Brbax  is  more  like  a  flat-flsh 
than  any  other  fbesb-water  flsh  except  tlie 
flounder.  It  la  veiy  narrow  across  the 
bnck,  which,  as  well  as  the  belly,  is  innch 
arched,  forming  altogether  almost  an  ovaL 
It  frequents  still  water,  like  the  pike,  and 
la  often  In  the  same  rivers  and  ponds.  The 
head  Is  very  small,  with  a  pointed  snout, 
anoail  month,  and  no  teeth.  The  colour  Is 
Mulsh  iron-grey  on  the  back,  incUnlng  to 
white  on  the  belly.  The  bream  is  rarely 
above  a  pound  and  a  half  weight,  and  is  not 
higlily  prized  tor  the  table,  theagh  when 
atufibd  and  roasted  like  a  pike  it  la  not  to 
l>e  despised. 

74&  Tea  Chub,  also  ealled  the  CHKvnf 
and  the  Sksixt  In  the  different  counties  of 
England,  Is  a  powrrAil  flsh,  very  timid  In 
its  nature,  and  retreating  to  the  ducpcst 
holes  of  the  river  in  which  it  is  found  on  the 
ailght«^t  appearance  of  danger.  In  weight 
it  la  flnom  one  to  four  pounds;  In  shape, 
short,  thick,  and  high-baclied,  with  large 
Bcaica;  In  colour  it  Is  greenisli-brown  on  the 
head  and  back,  sUvery-brown  approaching 
to  yellow  on  the  sides,  white  on  the  belly, 
pectoral  flna  yellow,  anal  red,  tali  of  a 
reddish  eoiotir  and  forked.  The  chub 
spawns  in  April,  but  very  soon  recovers 
from  that  process,  and  la  in  season  again  In 


June.  It  freqnenta  deep  rivers  rmaing 
through  alluvial  distrlcta,  and  lives  chiefly 
upon  worma.  Its  flesh  Is  not  of  very  high 
flavour,  but  when  stewed  in  rich  gravy  it 
makes  a  very  savoury  diah.  Nevertheless 
it  is  not  general^  in  high  repute  for  the 
table. 

740.  Ths  Boacb,  OS  Bkaibb,  InhaUU  the 
same  kind  of  rivers  as  the  chub,  and  la  a 
gregarious  flsh.  It  has  a  small  round 
leatliery  mouth,  provided  with  a  drdeof 
teeth  placed  in  the  tliroat  It  is  as  deep,  but 
not  so  thick,  as  the  chub;  scales  large; 
oolotxr  of  a  pale  golden  tinge,  approaching 
to  brown  on  the  back;  flns  rod,  as  also  Is 
the  iris.  'The  flesh  is  tasteless  and  fhU  o^' 
bonea,  and  the  flsh  is  not  valued  for  the 
table,  though  perfoctly  wholesome. 

7Ml  Thb  Dace,  orDakb,  isalsoa  grega- 
rious flsh.  The  head  is  small,  body  slender, 
tall  forked;  colour,  dusky  on  the  back, 
varied  with  patches  of  pale  olive-green, 
sides  and  belly  silvery,  flns  reddish,  but  not 
so  mucli  so  as  the  roach.  It  is  about  nine 
or  ten  inches  long;  its  haunts  are  unlike 
thoee  of  the  roach  and  chnh,  Inasmuch  as  it 
prefors  swift  and  gravelly  streams,  but 
selects  those  which  are  thickly  inftsted 
with  weeds.  It  is  very  generally  found  in 
the  rivers  of  England,  but  la  not  highly 
esteemed  for  the  table,  being  devoid  of 
flavour  and  foil  of  bones. 

7U.  Tm  BjuiBEL,  so  named  teoia  its 
beard,  which  oonalsts  of  four  distinct  pn>> 
longations,  two  on  each  side  of  a  very 
prominent  upper  Up,  flrequents  deep  but 
rapid  rivers,  and  is  a  gregarious  flsh,  feed- 
ing on  insects  and  worma  The  colour  Is  a 
silvery-grey,  being  darker  on  the  back,  and 
white  on  the  belly ;  scales  of  mtddle-eize,  and 
rounded;  dorsal  fln  small,  and  of  a  bluish- 
brown;  other  flns  brown,  tipped  with 
yellow;  tail  forked,  and  of  a  purplish- 
brown.  The  flesh  Is  capable  of  being 
dressed  to  advantage,  but  under  the  ordi- 
nary arrangements  of  cookery  is  tasteless 
and  poor. 

758.  The  Qin>aBox,though  small.  Is  hli^ 
prized  for  its  good  flavour.  It  is  grogarloua, 
and  is  taken  in  immense  numbers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  not  only  in  the 
Thames,  but  In  the  other  riven  of  Mlddleaex 
and  Surrey.  Oudgeon  rarely  oome  to  tba 
surface  of  the  water,  but  flvquent  the  bot- 
toms of  rapid  shallows  wltli  a  gravelly  soli. 
This  flsh  has  a  small  beard  on  the  upper  lip ; 
it  is  about  flve  or  six  inches  long,  with  « 
round  body  and  a  thick  head.  Cotour, 
pale-bruwn  on  the  back,  and  reddtsh-whito 
on  the  bdly;  flns  slightly  tinged  with 
reddish-yellow,  the  dorsal  and  tail-fiua 
being  spotteil  with  black. 

708.  TiiK  Perch  Is  a  very  handsome  flsti, 
of  mediiun  size;  body  deep,  with  high 
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ardiMl  baok;  head  small,  with  sharp  teeth 
In  the  jawa  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  edges  of  the  gtll-oovcra  are  serrated 
with  a  spine  on  tiM  lower  part  Golonr, 
as  (bllows  i^Baek,  deep  olivo-brown,  with 
broad  Uadc  ban  i^radoaUy-  becoming  white 
towards  the  belly ;  yentral  and  anal  flxu  of 
a  rich  scarlet,  as  also  is  the  tall,  though  not 
80  distinctly  of  that  colour.  The  dorsal  fln 
is  ftunlahed  with  qklnons  prolongations,  so 
atiarp  tliat  it  can  seoroely  be  handled  with 
impunity.  It  thrlTes  best  In  large  tidal 
rivers,  where  It  preftrs  the  point  at  which 
the  water  la  usually  brackish,  and  grows 
there  to  an  extent  never  seen  elsewhere. 
In  stagnant  ponds  it  will  live,  but  does  not 
thrive.  It  Is  a  slow-growing  fish,  requiring 
many  years  to  arrive  at  its  ftill  size;  it 
spawns  in  March  and  ApriL  The  perch  Is 
a  gregarious  flsh,  very  tenacious  of  lifts, 
and  its  flesh  is  fUIl  of  flavour  and  also  of 
bones,  wldefa  are,  in  fact,  the  great  draw- 
back to  the  enjoyment  of  all  small  river 
llsh. 

754.  Ths  Buttk,  OS  Pope,  Is  generally 
oonsldered  to  be  a  variety  of  the  perch, 
but  it  difl^eiv  fhnan  that  fish  in  ookmr,  being 
of  a  dusky  olive  with  bUok  spots ;  and  in  its 
generic  and  anatomical  arrangements.  It 
is  veiy  irirandant  in  the  Thames,  but  is  not 
gKlaed  as  an  article  of  diet,  bdng  chiefly 
oonflned  to  the  tables  of  the  poorer  classes, 
to  whom  it  is  sold  at  a  very  low  rat& 

755.  Thz  Flouxder  is  met  with  in  the 
Thames  in  great  numbers,  behig  a  flat-flah 
of  moderate  aixe,  and  seldom  reaching  to 
more  than  two  pounds  In  weight  The 
upper  part  is  of  a  dirty  brown,  with  a  flow 
dusky-ydlow  spots ;  belly  white.  It  has  a 
row  of  sharp  small  spines  surrounding  the 
body,  and  between  it  and  the  flns,  by  which 
It  may  lie  distingnished  (torn  other  flat-flsh. 
It  is  liighly  valued  fbr  making  the  dish 
called  toa<er-«ttcAefL 

75&  Or  ExLS  there  ars  three  varieties 
met  with,  the  distinction  merely  depending 
upon  the  length  of  the  noses.  In  length 
tltey  are  fran  one  to  three  feet ;  oolour,  on 
the  back,  varying  from  a  dark  olive  to  a 
light  brown;  btily  always  white  and 
silvery,  especially  in  thesUver-eel,  a  variety 
peooUar  to  some  rivers.  Head  flat,  and 
jaws  more  or  less  elongated,  but  the  lower 
}aw  always  the  longer ;  ey«  very  near  the 
month,  and  small,  with  a  reddish  iris; 
gill-opening  set  fiur  back,  and  close  to  the 
temporal  fln.  The  eel  is  now  ascertained 
to  q>awn  in  the  sea,  for  which  purpose  it 
descends  from  its  usual  haunts,  and  visits 
the  ocean.  It  has  the  power  of  overcoming 
tU  obstacles,  because  it  can  leave  tiie  water, 
and,  by  its  serpent-like  funn,  travel  over  or 
round  any  flood-gate  or  mlll-dem  in  its 
oonna,  whether  up  or  down  stream.   It 


ganerally  cbooaes  dai^  stormy  nights  Ibr 
ttispuzposo;  and  its  migration  downwards 
takes  place  in  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  Oct<Ht>er,  during  which 
time  eels  are  talcen  in  large  numbers  by 
the  millers  throughout  the  kingdom,  who 
set  their  nets  at  the  chief  water-ooursea. 
Eels  are  generally  considered  to  b» 
viviparous ;  but  they  seem,  like  many  other 
animals,  sometimos  to  prodnoe  their  ova 
already  hatched,  and  at  others  to  ^ect 
them  with  their  contents  still  in  an  embryo 
stata  The  young  flrst  appear  on  tiie  coasts 
In  Mardi  and  April,  and  are  then  seen  in 
oountless  myriads.  They  soon  ascend  the 
rivers,  and  by variousdevlocstheysurmount 
the  flood-gates  and  weirs,  which  impede  the 
progress  of  other  flsh;  sometimes  the 
millers  put  straw-ropes  to  aaalat  them,  up 
which  the  young  eels  swarm  in  great 
numbers.  While  aaoending  the  larger 
rivers,  they  may  be  seen  in  double  oolnmna, 
one  doae  to  each  bank,  swimming  with 
great  power  and  speed.  They  are  then 
flrnn  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length. 
The  eel  is  a  very  voracious  flsh,  fteding' 
upon  all  kinds  of  garbage,  and  upon  small 
flsh,  flK>gs,  rats,  Ao,  chiefly  by  night 
l>uring  the  day  it  lies  under  stones,  or 
stumps  of  trees,  or  in  the  mud,  and  can 
seldom  be  seen.  It  is  a  most  delicious  flsh, 
rich,  and  yet  easy  of  digestion,  and  second 
in  flavour  only  to  the  salmon  among  the 
river  flsh. 

757.  Ths  Laxpsxt  and  LAicFKur  both 
belong  to  the  certilaginoua  flshes,  and 
instead  of  the  ordinary  gUls,  they  have 
seven  openings  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
which  allow  of  the  escape  of  tlie  water  by 
means  of  which  th^  oxygenate  the  blood* 
Tbe  lamprey  is  in  general  appearance  very 
like  the  eel ;  but  instead  of  tlio  flat  mouth 
which  that  flsh  rxhlUts,  the  lamprey  has 
a  sucking  apparatus  by  which  it  attaches 
itself  to  stones,  roots  of  trees,  or  piles,  and 
then  lies  with  its  body  quite  at  rest,  ex» 
cept  as  moved  by  the  current  It  is  capsule 
of  swimming  with  considerable  veloclty« 
and  migrates  from  the  sea  to  certain  riTers, 
wliich  latter  It  visits  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  returns  in  the  summer  to  the 
sea.  It  is  in  high  season  in  March,  April, 
May,  snd  the  eariy  part  of  June ;  and  It  is 
then  taken  in  considerable  numben  in  the 
Severn,  and  more  sparely  in  the  Thames, 
It  is  highly  prized  as  a  dainty,  and  Is  gene- 
rally stewed  or  potted,  requiring  the  addi- 
tion of  strong  spices  to  make  it  fit  ft>r  s 
delicate  stomach.  The  price  is  generally 
about  S&  to  SB.  6d.  por  Ih  Leu^pema,  thouith 
similar  in  conformation,  are  mudi  smaller, 
being  seldom  more  than  a  Ibot  in  length, 
and  in  diameter  about  a  tlilrd  to  half  an 
inch.    They  also  visit  the  sea,  and  sss 
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Ibond  In  largs  namben  in  the  BeTeni  and 
Thames,  In  wbleh  letter  rhrer  thej  ere 
eagerly  aoai^t  Ibr  h7  the  flehermen  to 
eerre  as  a  bait  ft»r  other  fleb.  The  price  la 
seneraUx  ahont  half  that  of  the  lamprey, 
or  eometimea  reiy  madi  leia,  lampenie 
being  oauaHy  sold  by  the  score. 

75&  Shao  are  mlgratocy  flsh,  which  enter 
some  fhw  rirers,  as  the  ScTem  and  Thames, 
Ibr  the  pnrpose  of  spawning,  and  are  only 
In  season  for  ahont  a  fbrtnight,  that  Is  jnst 
beft«e  performing  that  daty.  They  hare  a 
good  deal  of  the  flavour  of  mackerel,  with 
the  rtcfaneas  of  the  salmon,  and  when  eaten 
In  good  condition  are  yeiy  much  admired 
by,  and  weU  worthy  the  attention  of,  the 
epienre;  bnt  after  this  they  are  poor  and 
deroid  of  an  flarour,  so  that  large  quan- 
tities are  sold  at  nominal  prices  to  the 
poorest  inhabitants  of  the  low  districts 
Bear  the  Thames. 

75B.  TnsBB  Hn-XB  FisB,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sslmoo,  eel,  lamprey,  and 
floonder,  are  not  generally  to  be  met  with 
at  the  stalls  of  the  fishmonger ;  and  If  they 
are  desired,  they  most  be  Bought  for  at  the 
eottage  of  the  nearest  flBhcnnan.  They  are 
seldom  to  be  obtained  at  a  price  which 
renders  them  as  economical  as  seapflsh, 
nor  are  the  bulk  of  them  very  desirable  in 
any  point  of  view.  The  salmon  and  the 
eel  are,  however,  exceptions,  and  equal 
any  sea-flsh  in  their  nntrittve  quaUtlea, 
whilst  they  ara  superior  to  most  hi  flavour. 
When  these  csn  be  obtained  at  low  pricea, 
they  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the  caterer, 
and  should  be  sought  ibr  with  avidity, 
taking  care  tliat  too  modi  at  a  tfane  Is  not 
eaten  by  thoee  who  are  not  able  to  digest 
tOfdi  rich  aliment. 

SuB-sscr.  B.— Poin>  Too. 

no.  The  above  claas  of  flsh  an  met  with 
In  ponds  and  other  still  water,  as  lakes  and 
torpid  rivers,  but  do  not  thrive  well  in  any 
Utaatlon  whera  they  are  expoeed  to  rajrid 
ehanges  of  water,  as  in  quiekly-running 
■trsama.  These  flsh  may  be  reared  to  a 
proper  age  hi  ponds,  where  they  may  be 
kept  till  they  en  wanted ;  and  as  they  ara 
generally  only  tbero  preserved  ibr  the  use 
ef  the  proprietor  of  the  water,  and  can  be 
taken  at  any  time  by  the  net  cast  snd 
drawn  through  the  pond,  they  very  seldom 
And  their  wsy  to  the  flahmongen'  stallai 
Hence,  they  ecarcely  come  under  the  head 
of  artldes  bought  st  market;  hut  aa  they 
■le  the  only  exception.  It  la  scaroely  worth 
whOe  to  separate  them  ftom  this  division  of 
the  subject  They  consist  or:-4st,  the 
prwtf  taJt»  trout;  2nd,  the  dtar;  Srd,  the 
gvMad,  fmeon,  vmdaa,  and  pcttcm;  4th, 
the  urp;  and  Jith,  the  tencA; 

fU.  Tbm  QasAz  Laxb  ICbout  lesemblee 


tlM  salmon  In  allrespeeta  but  Ms  mlgntioni 
to  the  sea;  and  even  In  sine  It  nsu^  tup* 
proaehes  that  roagulflosot  flah.  Its  flesh, 
however.  Is  not  quite  so  well-flavoared,  and 
is  of  a  paler  colour.  It  Is  fl>nnd  la  thd 
Scotch  lakea,  and  is  highly  vsloed  In  that 
country  as  a  tal>le  dellcaey. 

rag.  Thb  CsAft  la  known  as  tlie  sAwr 
dkar,  the  gUt  cAdr,  the  rtd  that,  and  the 
cose  oAor,  aooordlng  to  the  pecuUar  shade  of 
the  colour,  whidi  varies  much  in  the  dlf^- 
ftrent  lakes  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where 
only  it  Is  fbund.  It  is  a  beautlAd  fl«h,  of 
medium  sise,  snd  very  delicate  flavour,  but 
tnm  Its  rarity  It  doea  not  often  appear  at 
table. 

7g8L  TBS  GwmAD,  POIWIX,  YSKDACB,  AID 

Poujur  all  beioog  to  one  genua  (Cbre- 
gonut)^  and  ara  eaeh  peculiar  to  certain 
lakes  In  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  alao  to 
those  of  the  north  of  England.  The  flnt  Is 
cemmontoall;  the  seoond  is  fbund  only  la 
Loch  Lomond  and  one  or  two  other  Scotch 
lakes;  the  third  Is  met  with  generally  hi 
Scotland;  and  the  Iburth  Is  peculiar  to 
Lough  Keagli,  In  Iraland.  They  ara  ail 
nearly  allied  to  the  tatmomUke^  but  have 
prolonged  snouts  resembling  the  herring, 
from  which  drcnmstance  the  gwiniad  I* 
also  called  the  fkeah->water  lierrini^  Tbey 
ara  taken  with  the  net,  and  ara  highly 
esteemed  as  articles  of  fbod. 

704.  Thx  OoMifov  Cabp,  though  now 
unlvenally  met  with  hi  the  ponds  of  Eng- 
land, is  not  a  native  of  this  country,  iwt 
was  Introduced  by  tlie  monks  to  serve  as 
an  aitide  of  diet  aUowed  to  tliem  during 
their  iiuta.  In  leiQith  It  la  usuaDy  from 
one  Ibot  to  one  Ibot  alz  Inches.  The  bade 
is  arched  and  thick;  colour  yellowish, 
approaching  to  brown  over  the  back,  and  to 
white  under  the  belly,  with  some  Uacklsh 
specks  on  the  sldeu  The  mouth  has  a  short 
beard  on  each  side,  both  above  and  below, 
fins  snd  tail  brown,  the  latter  being  fbrkedl 
The  carp  fbeds  on  worms  and  Insects,  and 
lives  to  a  great  age,  being  also  very  prolific. 
It  is  a  fish  wlUch  requires  good  sauce  to 
make  it  palatable,  but  when  well  dressed  it 
will  tickle  the  fhncy  of  othen  besides  those 
who  originally  appro|»lated  it  to  them- 
selves. The  entdim  is  only  a  variety  of 
the  common  carp^ 

769.  The  Tbkgb,  like  the  carp  has  been 
naturalised  in  this  country  ftom  abroad, 
having  been  introduced  ftnr  the  same  pur- 
pose.  It  is  a  thick  fish,  resembling  tlie 
carp  in  shape,  and  having  a  small  thin 
beard  at  eaeh  corner  of  ItamoutlL  Like  the 
carp,  it  has  no  teeth.  Oill-coven,  bright 
yeDow;  body,  deep  olive,  with  a  tint  of 
gold ;  scsles  small,  and  covered  thickly  with 
a  viadd  sllma  Fins  of  a  dark  purplish* 
brown;  tall  square.  The  tench  spawns  in 
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the  qirlng  among  tiM  wMda  of  the  ponds, 
in  which  It  rqloloes,  and  the  yoong  fMx 
grow  rapidly,  to  that  a  pmid  U  soon  stocked 
with  them.  The  flaToar  is  yery  superior 
to  carp,  andls  equal  to  any  flresh-water  fish 
bat  salmon  and  eels,  not  even  excepting 
troat  or  grayling.  The  skin  Is  yery  gebu 
tiiioiis,  and  la  considered  to  resemble  that 
of  the  tarbot  in  flavonr  and  conslBtence. 

701  These  fish,  as  I  before  remarked,  are 
seldom  to  beporchaaed  at  the  fishmonger's, 
and  they  most  be  obtained,  if  wanted,  either 
by  preserving  in  a  pond,  or  other  piece  of 
artifldal  water,  or  by  taking  the  trouble  to 
obtain  them  lh>m  those  who  have  snch  a 
oonvenionoe.  In  secluded  country  districts 
where  sea  fish  are  scarce,  snd  where  flsh  of 
some  kind  or  other  is  considered  indispen- 
sable, as,  for  instance,  in  Catholic  fiunilies, 
the  carp  and  tench  supply  a  want  which  it 
is  otherwise  very  difllcult  to  comply  with. 
By  obtaining  the  command  of  a  moderately 
large  pond,  they  may  be  reared  and  fbd  so 
as  to  serve  ss  a  regular  diet  when  wanted; 
but  thbi  can  only  be  done  by  making  a 
succession  of  fish-ponds,  commonly  called 
stews,  so  aa  to  avoid  disturbing  the  breeds 
ing-ponds  on  every  occasion  when  the  net 
must  be  cast,  But  by  aetting  apart  one  or 
two  small  stews,  as  they  are  called,  and 
then  dragging  or  letting  off  the  water  from 
the  principal  ponds  once  or  twice  a  year, 
tiie  large  fish  may  h%  taken  out  and  placed 
In  the  stew  until  required,  leaving  the  small 
ones  and  the  breeding  flah  till  another  year, 
or  even  longer.  If  these  flsh  are  kept  in 
any  number  in  a  email  piece  of  water, 
especially  If  the  surrounding  land  Ib  poor, 
and  there  are  fbw  worms  and  other  insects, 
a  supply  of  arttfldal  food  must  be  afforded, 
oonststing  of  bread  and  greaves,  or  bariey- 
meal  and  greaves  boiled  into  a  thick  and 
strong  puddlngi  and  then  cast  into  the 
water  In  irregular  lumps  of  the  size  of  an 
orange,  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  twa  If 
this  is  regulariy  done,  the  flsh  become 
veiy  tame,  and  will  even  come  and  food 
out  of  the  hand. 

SuB-asce.  a— Sea  Fub. 

787.  Thesb  deniaens  of  the  lea  axe  of  flir 
more  Importance  to  the  housekeeper  than 
the  various  river  and  pond  flsh,  which  have 
been  described  in  the  previous  sub-sections. 
Some  of  them  Ibrm  very  economicsJ  articles 
of  diet  for  ail  classes,  and  are  also  advan> 
tageous  to  health  when  used  alternately 
with  meat;  or  when  employed  alone  by 
the  very  poor,  they  may  be  conaidored  as 
superior  to  potatoes  and  buttermilk,  and 
as  consUluting  a  good  change  fh>m  oatmeal 
porridge.  Sea  flsh  are  now  brought  to  all 
our  large  cities  in  immense  quantitlea,  and 
liondon  is  supplied  ttom  a  variety  of 


sources  with  hundxeds  of  thonsanda  df 
tons  per  annum.  Indeed  it  is  notorious, 
that  in  the  metropolis  flsh  may  be  generally 
bought  more  cheaply  than  at  the  sea^side 
whore  It  Is  caught,  unless  there  happens  to 
be  such  a  glut  there  that  the  means  of 
carriage  are  not  at  once  available.  Billings- 
gate  Is  the  only  wholesale  flsh-mariiet  in 
Loudon,  and  it  Is  now  tolerably  weil 
adapted  to  the  object  for  which  It  la 
intended,  having  been  rebuilt  in  1851-9L 
It  oonsista  of  two  stories,  an  upper  oqq 
level  with  Thames-street,  where  the  ordl^ 
naiy  kinds  of  flsh  axe  sold,  and  another 
beneath  this  devoted  entirely  to  the  sale 
of  shell-flsh.  Here  all  the  flsh  Intended  to 
supply  at  least  four  inlUlons  of  people  is 
dally  offered  for  sale,  beginning  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  momhig,  and  the  market 
being  over,  by  eight,  or  nine  at  the  latest. 
The  flsh  are  consigned  to  salesmen,  who 
fix  the  price  according  to  the  supply, 
and  also  to  the  demand,  and  tlius  on  two 
consecutive  dsys  the  same  kind  of  flsh 
may  vaxy  at  least  100  per  cent  The  four 
millions  above  alluded  to  comprise  the 
population  of  London  and  Its  suburbs, 
and  also  the  numy  Inland  towns  of  the 
south  of  England,  which  depend  upon 
Billingsgate  for  their  flsh  supply.  A  great 
proportion  of  those  flsb  is  brought  up  by  rail, 
chiefly  by  the  Eastern  Counties  line,  Scrota 
the  Yarmouth  district;  but  the  others  also 
contribute  thehr  quota,  the  Great  Western 
conveying  large  quantities  from  the  Devon- 
shire and  Cornish  fisheries.  These  have  all 
to  be  conveyed  in  vans  ttom  tbe  stations  to 
Thames-street,  where  they  msy  be  seen  In 
the  early  morning  blocking  up  the  eniire 
street.  On  the  river  side,  again,  are  to  be 
seen  every  variety  of  small  rowing  and  soll- 
iug  boot  disgorging  Its  cargo,  and  some  of 
them  selling  their  flsh  direct  to  the  rcuilers 
without  the  Intervention  of  the  fish-sales- 
men in  the  market  Peter-boats,  smacks, 
barges,  whemes,  and  even  steam-vessels 
crowd  the  whart;  and  the  apparent  con- 
fusion is  beyond  the  conception  of  those 
who  hsve  not  witnessed  the  scene.  With 
so  perishable  an  article,  and  so  short-lived 
a  market,  great  exertions  must  often  be 
made  to  reach  the  scene  of  operation ;  and 
as  the  sailing  vessels  are  often  unable  to 
manage  the  feat,  they  employ  a  set  of 
watermen  to  row  up  their  cargo  in  large 
wherries  flrora  the  pomt  where  they  thhik 
it  necessary  to  make  up  their  minds  to  the 
extra  expense  incurred  by  a  shift  of  wind. 
These  men  sometimes  row  ftt>m  forty  to 
fifty  miles  In  one  tide,  with  a  deeply-iadea 
boat;  and  in  order  to  do  this  mtut,  during  a 
part  of  this  work,  face  a  strong  stream 
running  against  them.  It  is  therefore  a 
wondexfhl  effort(  but  (torn  long  habit  ihay 
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aro  abl«  to  cfltet  what  to  most  nun  would 
appear  beyond  the  powers  of  the  homan 
body.  The  flsh,  whetliertnooght  by  railway 
or  boat,  are  from  wide^-eeparated  llalierieiL 
nie  ood-flah  are  from  Holland,  Norway, 
and  the  coast  of  Yarrooath ;  aii  also  are  the 
tnrbot,  brill,  sole,  plaice,  skate,  haddock, 
and  whiting.   Uackerel  oome  fh>in  Devon 
and  Cornwall;  herrings  and  sprats  from 
▼arloos  parts  of  the  coast,  according  to  the 
season,  bat  chiefly  ttom  the  eastern  coasts. 
Dover  Is  celebrated  fbr  Us  solea,  bat  fbw  of 
those  calltfi  by  that  name  aro  really  trom 
that  limited   locality.    Shell-flsh  do  not 
all  oome  fh>m  the  same  coast,  oysters  being 
broaght  from  the  Thames  and  the  Channel, 
lobsters  flrom  Norway  and  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  crabs  fVom  the  south  coaat,  and 
ihrtmps  and  prawns  ttom  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames  and  the  south  coast  of  Deronshlre. 
These  fish  sre  kept  alive  In  wells  made  In  the 
Teasels  which  bring  them,  and  those  which 
are  otherwise  oonveye<l  are  kept  fl^aah  by 
means  of  Ice,  vast  quantities  of  which  are 
thus  consumed.    In  this  way  the  flsh  sold 
at  Billingsgate  are  brought  to  market,  and 
dassed  as  icet  JUh^    thell-JMi,    and    dty 
JUh ;  the  latter  being  some  of  the  vartetlea 
comprised  In  the  first  division  preserved  by 
earing  and  drying. 

748L  The  Wet  Fkh  sold  In  London, 
Iweldes  the  salmon,  eels,  floimders,  Ac., 
already  alluded  to,  comprise  the  fbllowing: 
iBt,  tvrbot;  2nd,  sofef ;  8rd,  brOl ;  4th,  plaice ; 
Stta,  oo4fi$h;  eth,  haddoeJt;  7th,  herringt; 
ith,  mackerel;  0th,  ickUinff;  lOth,  apratM; 
lltli,  vhiuhait;  ISth,  muOet;  ISth,  state; 
14th,  tmeltM.  Besides  these  may  be  enome- 
rated  the  pilchard,  the  gurnard,  the  conger 
eel,  and  the  ling,  which  are  seldom  carried 
ftr  ftom  the  places  where  they  are  broaght 
to  land,  the  first  behig  a  bail  traveller,  and 
the  others  being  scaro^*  worth  the  cost  of 
carriage. 

749.  The  Turbot  Is  the  best  of  aQ  onr 
ordinaiy  sea  fish,  and  Is  taken  on  the  south 
and  east  coasts  of  Enjtlond  in  great  num- 
bers, and  also  Ttom  Norway  and  Holland, 
the  last  being  the  most  highly  valued  It 
is  a  broad  and  fiat  fish,  thick  and  fleshy, 
-with  a  gelatinous  skin,  which  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  epicure.  In  weight  this 
fish  varies  flrom  Alb.  to  aoibb  The  oon« 
idstcnce  of  the  flesh  shoidd  be  firm  and 
curdy,  without  being  hard  or  woolly;  and 
it  is  better  kept  for  a  couple  of  days  In  a 
cool  place  than  dressed  at  once.  It  is 
difllcult  to  Judge  of  the  quality  from  a 
mere  inspection,  and,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  locality  from  which  the  flsh  comes, 
no  Judge,  however  experienced,  can  esti- 
mate it  with  anything  like  certainty.  The 
Doggerbank  flsh  are  the  best,  next  to 
which  rank  the  Norway  and  DsvoDsblie,  I 


and  at  the  bottom  o€  the  list  oome  tli* 
Scotch.  They  are  in  season  all  the  year 
round  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  various 
fisheries;  but  the  price  depends  upon  the 
numbers  broaght  to  market,  a  middle-elxed 
fiali  being  sometimes  sold  retaU  at  8m.  or 
10s.,  and  at  others  as  high  as  two  or  even 
throe  gulneasL 

77a  Soles  oome  next  to  tnrbot  in  general 
estimation  as  a  table  delicacy,  and  they  are 
superior  in  point  of  digestibility,  being  In 
this  respect  veiy  well  suited  to  the  invalid 
or  dyspeptic  patient.  In  shape  and  sixo 
they  are  longer  in  proportion,  and  alto- 
gether smaller  than  the  turbot  They  are 
taken  in  large  numbers  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  coasts,  and  are  brought  to 
market  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  they  do 
not  keep  long  without  losing  their  sweet 
flavour.  Like  the  tnrbot,  they  are  in  seaaon 
all  the  year  ronnd.  The  skin  is  removed 
befbre  dressing,  being  rongh  and  nearly 
devoid  of  gelatine,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  turtwt  The  flesh,  also,  is  not  so 
flmu  but  it  is  very  delicate,  and  quite  as 
well  fltted  to  aflbrd  nourislmient.  The  price 
of  soles  Is  ttsnally  about  8d.  to  Is.  per  lb. 

77L  The  Brill  resembles  the  turbot  stlU 
more  closely  than  the  sole,  being  neariy  of. 
the  same  size,  but  longer  in  proportion,  and 
with  a  skin  containing  much  less  gelatine. 
The  flesh  Is  not  so  flrm  as  the  ^|irtx>t,  but 
quite  a»  much  so  as  that  of  the  sole,  wltli 
the  flavour  of  which  it  may  be  compared 
rather  than  with  that  of  the  turtwt.  It  la 
sold  in  London  fbr  half  the  price  of  turbot 
of  the  same  weight 

772.  The  Plaice  is  a  flsh  of  a  very  wateiy 
and  poor  consistence,  and  even  Its  skin  par* 
takes  of  the  same  Inferior  character.  The 
best  are  those  called  Dowen  philce,  which, 
are  caught  in  the  channel  between  Folk- 
stone  and  Hastings,  and  are  of  moderate 
size,  seldom  exceeding  seven  or  eight 
pounds  In  weight  Dutch  plaice  are  larger 
and  coarser,  but  few  people  wlio  can  afibrd 
to  pay  for  tnrbot  or  brill  will  purahase 
plaice  of  any  kind.  It  is  frequently  sold, 
as  low  as  8d.  per  Ibw 

773.  Floitmdebb  have  been  described 
already  under  river  flsb>-though  they  aro 
also  taken  in  the  sea.  IkAt  are  a  smaller 
species  of  this  genus  (Pktironectu)^  snd  are 
only  raten  by  the  very  poor. 

774.  The  Cod,  like  tlie  sole,  is  one  of 
the  flsh  best  suited  to  the  Invalid,  being 
light  and  digestible,  snd  fTee  flrom  sU  oily 
flavour.  It  Is  a  large  flsh,  often  weighing 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds,  though  on 
the  average  not  being  near  the  lower 
of  those  weichts.  The  head  Is  large  and 
unsightly,  and  the  body  is  by  no  means 
elegant  being  devoid  of  that  series  of 
carved  lines  which  gratify  the  ey%  In 
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the  toluioii.  There  ere  two  chief  vailetiee 
■old  in  Enxland,  the  Dogfeitenk  end  the 
Scotch  cud,  the  former  hsrtng  a  fharp 
noie,  with  the  bodj  da  A  brown;  while 
the  latter  hae  a  blunt  roond  noee,  and  the 
body  or  a  light  yellowish  aah-green.  It 
la  a  deep-sea  fish,  and  ie  only  taken  with 
the  hook  and  line  on  the  edges  and  sides 
of  the  banks  which  are  tlirown  op  In  the 
channels  aronnd  the  varloas  lands  In  the 
Borthem  seas,  the  fish  not  being  Ibond 
•oath  of  lat.  40  deg.  They  spawn  tnm 
December  to  March,  durlDg  which  time, 
and  for  some  OMmths  befbre,  they  are  In 
high  condition ;  but  fttnn  April  to  the  end 
Of  the  snmmer,  fbw  cod-fish  are  to  be  met 
with  In  a  state  fit  for  the  table,  though 
tome  are  still  caught  which  have  recorered 
themselTes  after  a  veiy  early  spawning. 
The  flesh  of  this  flsh,  when  In  season,  is 
ftnn  and  curdy,  easily  stquurated  into  flakes, 
and  very  light  on  the  stomach.  The  cod, 
Mke  the  salmon,  is  often  crimped,  wUdi 
process  also  acts  in  the  same  way  upon  it 
The  liver  Is  eaten  wHh  the  flsh,  and  by 
ihany  people  Is  considered  a  great  dainty ;  as 
•Iso  Is  the  sound,  which  lies  along  the  inside 
of  the  back-bone,  and  lathe  swimming  blad- 
der of  the  flsh.  The  cod  Is  hronght  flrom  the 
fishing  bonks,  as  near  to  the  market  as 
possible,  In  the  wells  of  the  flshing-boats, 
which  arecnade  expressly  fbr  this  purpose. 
As,  however,  the  fl^esh  water  is  fluai  to 
thorn,  they  cannot  be  brought  up  the  river 
to  London,  and  the  ood  are  therelbre  taken 
out  and  killed,  at  whidi  time  the  crimping 
Is  also  done,  and  they  are  then  taken  on 
to  Billingsgate  by  rowing  wherries.  The 
price  of  cod-flsh  averages  by  retail  about 
8d.  per  lb.,  but  a  large  flsh  of  15  lb.  msy 
often  be  bought  at  Billingsgate  for  Otam 
Ss.0d.to5s. 

775.  The  Habdock  Is  a  smaller  flsh  than 
the  cod,  which  It  resembles  a  good  deal  in 
every  other  respect;  the  flesh,  however,  is 
more  watery,  and  the  flavour  Is  Inftrior  to 
It  The  average  sise  is  not  more  than  two 
or  three  pounds,  but  sometimes  they  reach 
a  much  greater  weight  This  flsh  Is  exten- 
sively cured  and  dried,  which  will  appear 
under  the  head  of ''Dried  Flsh.**  Haddocks 
are  generally  sold  at  per  flsh,  averaging 
about  la  to  is.  6d.  a-plece;  thoy  are  therefore 
a  cheap  dish,  and  may  be  consktered  a 
very  economical  and  wholesome  article  for 
general  use. 

778.  TiiB  HxsBiNO  Is  met  with  in  count- 
less shoals  In  all  the  northern  seas,  reaching 
as  far  south  as  the  north  of  France.  They 
were  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  ralgratoiy 
flsh,  but  naturalists  have  now  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  herring  only  returns  to 
the  deeper  parts  <^  the  sea  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  diallows  Is  too  low  for  Its 


sensations,  and  for  the  procuring  of  Its 
food,  and  that  it  la  never  very  (ar  from  tho 
qwt  where  it  was  spawned  and  reared. 
▲  great  deal,  however,  of  the  suppoaad. 
natural  history  of  the  herring,  as  well  as 
other  sea  flsh,  is  hypotheticol,  aa  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  follow  them  Into  the  deep  and 
hidden  recesses  of  the  ocean.  The  flsh  is 
about  eleven  indies  in  length,  of  elegant 
shape,  and  rich  in  flavour  for  the  table, 
but  rather  soft  in  texture,  devoid  of  curd, 
and  largdiy  Imbued  with  oDy  matter ;  ao 
that  it  Is  not  well  calculated  for  a  delicato 
stomach,  though  to  a  sound  digestion  it  is 
wholesome  and  saUsiytng  to  the  appetlto. 
Fresh  herrings  cany  badly,  being  soon 
liable  to  decomposition,  and  also  so  soft 
that  they  easily  bruise;  Indeed,  it  is  rare  to 
see  any  herring  without  eflUaed  blood  la 
the  thape  of  a  bruise  about  the  head  or  body. 
For  the  London  market  herrings  are  taken 
in  the  channel  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Thamea;  they  are  now  also  brought  up 
by  railway  from  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft. 
The  price  varies  much  according  to  the 
supply,  as  they  will  not  keep  Crom  day  to 
day;  but  on  the  average,  they  may  be  said 
to  be  sold  by  retail  at  about  a  haUfenuy 
a  piece,  so  as  to  form  a  very  cheap  article ' 
of  diet,  and  as  such  they  are  largely  con- 
sumed by  the  poor,  eq>eclally  In  London 
and  other  large  towns  within  reach  of  the 
sea.  They  are  also  used  in  large  quantities 
when  dried;  but  this  trade  will  be  ftorther 
described  under  the  fifth  sub-section. 

777.  MirETrenr.  are  veiy  superior  to  the 
herring  when  eaten  fiiesh,  but  they  are  not 
capable  of  beUig  dried  or  otherwise  pre- 
sen'ed,  so  that  they  are  not  so  generally 
eaten  by  the  poor  as  that  flsh,  nor  are  they 
ever  so  cheapi   This  flsh  Is  one  of  the  most 
beautilul  of  its  tribe,  bein}?  graoeftd  in  its 
outlines,  and  in  colour  of  the  moat  brilliant 
green  on  its  back  and  sides,  arranged  In 
bars  of  two  diflbrent  shades ;  the  belly,  also, 
Is  of  the  most  beauttflil  silvery  white,  so 
that  with  these  dements  of  beauty,  added 
to  an  elegant  foriied-tail,  it  strikes  the  eye 
as  a  pretty  oh)ect  of  natural  history,  inde- 
pendently of  Its  value  for  food.   It  is  a  size 
larger  than  the  herring,  and  considerably 
stouter,  with  a  smooth  and  firm  look  which 
is  very  peculiar;  indeed,  the  flsh  looks 
more  like  a  painted  piece  of  marble  or 
glass,  than  an  animal  substance.  Mackerel 
make  their  iqipcarance  on  our  coasts  in 
large  shoals  in  the  spring;  showing  them- 
selves flrst  in  March  towards  the  south  of 
the  island,  and  gradually  i4)pearing  flirther 
north,  so  that  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  they 
are  never  seen  till  July  or  August    The 
reason  for  this  is  no  doubt  tho  lower  tem- 
perature of  the  sea  In  those  regions,  which 
does  not  tempt  the  flah  ftom  their  waxmec 
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Moeues  till  a  Utter  period  of  the  year,  when 
the  ■un  has  had  time  to  eiTect  a  change 
to  the  water  of  the  sea.  They  are  reiy 
Toradoua,  and  live  ufwn  the  fiy  of  other 
fish.  The  aeaeoa,  aa  already  remarked, 
laata  from  March  till  Septen^r  or  October, 
wheiv  or  aoon  after  which  time,  the  cold 
drives  the  flsh  Into  deep  water.  They 
tguwn  early  in  the  snnunor months;  and 
after  that  time  till  qnlte  late  in  the  season, 
when  they  recover  their  plumpness  and 
condition,  they  are  not  nearly  so  good  as 
earlier  in  the  year,  being  not  only  less 
jiimnpand  firm,  but  devoid  of  that  pecnllar 
flavour  which  is  so  much  admired  by  those 
who  like  this  flsh.  liackerel  are  taken 
with  the  net,  and  requhre,  like  the  herring, 
to  be  eaten  as  soon  as  possible  after  their 
capture,  so  that  the  dealers  are  allowed  to 
•eu  them  on  the  Sundsy  as  a  perishable 
articSa  The  hor»e-inacJbertl  Is  a  different 
qiecies,  and  though  eaten  by  the  very  poor, 
yet  it  iaooarse  and  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  common  mackereL  These  last  are  soldat 
prices  varying  according  to  the  supply,  but 
<m  the  average  at  about  8d.  or  4d.  a-pieoe. 
The  flesh  ia  Arm  yet  not  hard,  and  it  has  a 
flavour  peculiar  to  Itseli;  which  forbids  its 
use  by  those  who  have  a  deUcate  stomach, 
nor  ia  it  in  other  respects  so  digestible  as 
the  cod,  the  whiting,  and  the  sole. 

77&  THE.WinTiMQ  is  more  nearly  the  slae 
and  shape  of  the  herring  than  the  flsh  last 
deaoritMid,  but  they  are  paler  and  more 
■Oveiy  In  colour,  and  the  flesh  is  devoid  of 
that  oily  mauer  so  remarkable  In  the  her- 
ring and  pilchard.  It  is  extremely  digestible 
and  fit  for  Iiivallda  and  dyspeptics,  the  flesh 
being  tender  yet  not  watery,  deUcate  in 
flavour,  and  of  a  pearly  white.  Whiting 
make  their  appesrance  In  the  seas  of  Great 
Brttala  early  Ui  the  spring  (n  large  shoals, 
and  deposit  their  spawn  near  the  shore. 
Th^  are  taken  by  the  hook  in  large  nnm* 
ben,  being  veiy  greedy  ami  easily  caught 
Tludr  lengtli  la  about  twelve  Inches  on  the 
aTcrsge,  and  the  weight  between  a  pound 
and  a  pound  and  a  hali;  sometimes  even 
nearly  double  that  weight.  The  season 
does  not  last  long  after  they  first  make 
their  visit  to  the  coast,  as  ttiey  are  very 
poor  after  spawning,  which  they  do  not 
recover  till  Just  before  they  betake  them- 
selves back  again  to  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
In  London  whiting  fetch  a  good  price,  being 
always  in  demand  for  the  invalid  as  well  as 
the  ordlnazy  dlnner>table.  Tlie  price  on  the 
average  Is  about  sixpence  a>pleoe. 

779.  Spbats  are  very  like  small  herrings 
tn  appearance  and  flavour.  In  size  they  axe 
seldom  more  than  four  or  five  inches  long, 
but  they  are  so  soft  in  their  bones  that 
many  people  eat  them  without  paying 
attention  to  these  troublesome  appendages 


to  the  ordinary  small  flab.  Thsy  make  their 
appearance  at  the  time  when  maekerd  and 
herrings  are  no  longer  to  be  met  with,  that 
Is  to  sayi  in  November,  and  remain  In  our 
estnaries  and  on  the  coasta  ail  ttaroogh  the 
winter,  leavlttg  ns  early  in  March.  During 
this  time  they  are  caught  by  the  net  in 
enormous  quantities,  so  as  flx-qnently  to  bo 
sold  for  manure,  at  sixpence  per  boahel,  for 
want  of  the  means  of  carriage  to  a  market. 
Being  a  very  palatable  flsh,  and  ftiU  of  a 
mild  oily  matter,  they  are  highly  valued  by 
the  poor  as  areiish  for  ihelr  food ;  and  they 
are  readily  bought  by  them,  fireqnently  at 
twopence  or  three<4iaU);)enoe  a  pound  in 
London,  and  at  nominal  prices  near  the 
coast  where  they  ara  taken.  Tbey  are  too 
oily  for  the  delleate  stomach,  but  when  fried 
they  sre  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
who  like  aiiy  of  this  kind  offish. 

76a  WBrrxaan  are  considered  by  Mr* 
Tarxell  to  be  a  distinct  qiedes  of  flsh,  and 
not  the  fty  of  other  flsh,  aa  waa  formerly 
supposed.  They  are  pecnllar  to  the  Thames, 
and  are  taken  with  a  fine  net  for  the  porpoaa, 
(h>m  BlackwaU  downwards.  In  slae  they 
are  about  a  quarter  of  that  of  the  sprat,  and 
are  more  deUcate  in  appearance  and  flavonr, 
for  though  still  oily,  the  character  of  the  oil 
is  more  mUd.  They  are  oonaldcrod  a  great 
dainty,  and  form  the  chief  attraction  to  the 
visitors  of  Blackwall  and  Oreenwicfa,  so 
much  so  aa  to  constitute  the  staple  of  the 
Ministerial  dinner,  at  the  dooe  of  each 
session  of  Parliament,  which  Is  annually 
held  at  Greenwich.  They  are  only  met 
with  hi  July  and  the  early  part  of  the 
month  of  August,  and  they  are  sold  at  a 
high  price,  sometimes  reaching  several 
shillings  per  Ibi 

781.  MuuxT  are  of  two  kinds,  the  grajf 
and  the  red.  The  ibrmer  is  found  on  th« 
southern,  and  espedally  the  south-eastern 
coast,  where  It  frequents  the  mouths  and 
lower  parts  of  the  rivers  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  sea.  It  Is  about  the  siaeof 
the  haddock,  but  with  a  somewhat  larger 
head,  and  the  colour  nearly  the  same,  but 
paler.  The  flesh  is  flrm  and  well-flavoured, 
but  not  equal  to  the  rtd  mulM,  which  Is 
also  found  on  the  south  coasts,  but  is  more 
common  on  the  south-western  shores.  Its 
colour  differs  from  the  gray  variety  in  hehig 
a  beautUUl  rose-colour,  with  dashes  of  psla 
olive  on  the  back,  while  the  belly  is  silvezy, 
but  stUl  with  a  slight  tinge  of  red.  It  Is 
found  very  plentlAilly  on  the  ooast  of  Coni« 
wall  and  Devon,  but  does  not  frequent  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island.  The  flesh  is 
flrm  and  of  good  flavour,  and  Ketches  a  lilgh 
price  in  London  when  in  high  season,  as  In 
May  and  June,  though  it  is  taken  and 
brought  to  market  during  the  whole  year. 
In  siae  it  is  not  quite  so  Uurge  as  the  gray 
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nuUet.  leldoni  being  more  than  flfteon 
indies  tn  length. 

782.  Skatb.  |u  brought  to  market,  wonld 
disgust  people  who  are  easily  pr^ndlocd 
•gainst  tbelr  fbod  by  Its  appearance  before 
dressing,  being  a  most  uncouth  and  for- 
mi(lable>looklng  fish.  It  Is  one  of  the 
cartllaglnons  division,  and  also  a  flat>fish, 
but  it  is  much  the  largest  of  that  tribe 
known  on  our  coasts,  being  generally  half  a 
hundredweight,  and  sometimes  as  much  as 
two  hundredweight  Tlie  flesh  is  thick, 
white,  and  firm,  easily  digested,  and  very 
nutritious.  Its  flavour  is  peculiar,  but 
agreeable  to  most  palates;  and  tlie  liver  is 
sold  and  eaten  with  it  by  those  who  like 
that  part,  being  similar  In  flavour  to  tliat 
of  tiie  cod-fl>h,  yet  more  oily  and  slightly 
bitter.  Skate  is  usually  sold  in  siloes  cut 
from  the  tlsh,  which  istoo  largeand  unsightly 
to  be  boiled  wliole  or  in  halves.  These  siloes 
are  known  as  crimped  skate,  though  cut 
oflTthe  flsh  long  after  It  is  dead;  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  skate  is  ever  crimped  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  cod  and  salmon.  It 
keeps  fkvsh  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
should  not  be  eaten,  except  In  very  hot 
weather,  until  the  second  day  after  it  is 
taken;  and  even  In  the  height  ofiummer 
It  may  be  kept  sweet  in  salt  and  water,  by 
which  the  flavour  Is  Improved,  and  the 
peculiar  rank  smack,  which  Is  objected  to 
by  many  people,  is  removed.  Skate  are 
taken  in  great  numlMrs  on  the  whole  of 
our  coasts,  where  tliey  are  known  as  true 
•katea,  rays,  maids,  and  thombacks,  the  last 
having  spines  on  their  backs,  and  belnv  not 
neariy  equal  In  flavour  to  the  true  skate, 
though  sometimes  sold  as  such.  The  skate 
Is  In  season  from  June  to  January,  and  is 
Bold  at  prices  varying  fh>m  ftmrpence  to 
eightpence  per  pound,  after  crimping  and 
removing  the  coarser  parts  and  skin,  so 
that  it  is  a  very  cheap  and  wholesome  dish. 

78&  Tub  Smblt— aaid  to  resemble  the 
cucumber  in  flavour-4s  much  prised  for 
the  table,  but  as  there  are  several  varieties 
of  tills  flsh,  epicures  are  not  unnaturally 
divided  AS  to  Its  qualities  It  is  in  all  cases 
a  very  delicate-looking,  Bllvery,  and  elegant 
fish,  being  semi-transparent  in  its  structive 
and  covered  with  beautiful  scales,  which 
are  easily  rubbed  off.  The  smaller  kinds 
are  most  vtined,  such  as  the  Dutch  smelts; 
and  those  which  arc  caugiit  In  St  Ooorge^s 
Channel,  being  larger  and  less  delicate,  are 
considered  inferior  to  the  smelts  of  the  east 
coast  The  smelt  caught  on  the  south  coast 
!s  distlngitished  by  11  r.  YorreU  ss  a  separate 
species,  being  the  Atherine  or  sand  tmelt, 
and  deficient  In  flavour.  Smelts  are  sent 
to  market  careAiIly  packed  in  small  baskets 
on  iccoimt  of  thHr  fragility,  and  they  are 
told  from  one  fhtlllng  per  doaen  npwatda. 


784.  Tax  PiLCHAXD  Is  Only  found  on  tno 
shores  of  Devon  snd  Cornwall,  where  the 
fishery  Is  of  great  importance,  but  tlie  pro- 
doce  is  not  used  to  any  great  extent  la 
this  country,  the  herring  l>eing  prefbrred  to 
it  They  swarm  on  these  coamt*  during 
the  autumn,  and  idve  occupation  to  a  great 
number  of  persons  in  their  capture  and 
cura  They  are  eaten  there  dressed  fresh 
like  herrings,  but  are  not  brought  Inland, 
as  they  do  not  bear  carriage  without 
serious  ii^ury.  The  bulk  of  the  pllcluuxls 
taken  are  cured  and  exported. 

785.  Tm  JoHX  Doxy  is  a  rare  flsli,  of  a 
small  size  and  flat  Ibrm,  found  on  tho 
Cornish  and  Devonshire  coast,  and  brooght 
thence  to  London  with  great  expedition 
and  care,  as  it  is  highly  vslued  there,  and 
sold  at  a  price  liigher  even  than  the  tnrboL 

786.  THB  GUXNAXD,  KED  AMD  Orat,  akd 
TOE  PiPEK  are  peculiar  to  our  coasts,  the 
first  being  found  on  them  universally,  and 
the  two  last  chiefly  on  those  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall  Their  heads  are  large  and 
unsiglttly,  being  defended  with  spines  and 
plates  of  armour.  The  flesh  is  firm  and 
well-flavoured,  especially  when  split  and 
dried  for  twenty-four  hours,  aa  is  the 
custom  in  Devonshire. 

787.  Thx  Conoeu  £kl  Is  a  large  spedee 
of  eel  frequenting  our  seas,  and  sometimes 
as  thick  as  a  man's  log.  Tliey  are  ooca- 
sionally  brought  to  Billingsgate  market, 
and  sold  at  a  very  low  price  to  the  lower 
ordcn  of  retail  flsh-.«cllerB,  who  vend  them 
In  sllcefl,  and  frequently  pass  them  off  as 
cod-flsh,  to  which  tliey  bear  some  resemo 
blanoe. 

78&  Lmo  AKP  Haks  are  also  taken  In 
considerable  numben  in  our  seas,  and 
sometimes  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  oor 
coasts;  but  they  are  not  brouftht  Inland, 
nor  are  they  oonsldered  as  detirable  ortlclea 
of  food.  Nevertheless,  they  are  both 
superior  to  haddock,  and  probably  to 
plaice,  in  flavour  and  digestibility,  as  well 
as  nutritious  qualities.  Why,  theref(»«, 
these  articles  of  food  are  so  entirely  neg- 
lected I  am  at  a  loss  to  know. 

Sub-sect.  D.-^heix-fiss. 

780i  This  dlvlsi<Mi  of  the  llsh-tribe  Is 
highly  prized  by  the  loven  of  suppers 
and  luncheons,  and  by  tliose  who  depend 
upon  their  lobster  or  shrlmp-sauoe  for 
bringing  out  the  flavour  of  their  turbot. 
The  trade  was  formeriy  dei>endent  upon 
the  state  of  the  nind,  but  in  these  days 
of  screw-steamers  and  railways,  oysters, 
lobsters,  Ae.,  are  brought  to  market  na 
regularly  as  vegetables  to  Covent-garden. 
All  shell-flsh  are  very  liable  to  decom- 
position, and  when  this  takes  place  they 
are  very  li^jurious  to  the  health,  fr^ucDli7 
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produang  severe  bflious  derangement,  and 
In  some  cagce  a  tremendonB  eruption, 
elmllar  to  nettle-rash.  They  are,  however, 
when  qulta  (tcsh,  easily  digested  by  sound 
stom&chfl,  but  they  are  nerer  suited  to 
inralids,  with  the  exception  of  the  oyster, 
which  is  light  and  yet  nourishing,  and  can 
often  be  taken  by  them  in  preference  to  any 
other  kind  of  animal  food.  The  list  of  shell- 
fish  comprises— 1st,  oysten;  Snd,  lobtien; 
Srd,  emte;  4th,  croi^^;  0th,  prawM  and 
*krimps;  6th,  periwMJtki,  miiMeti,  leAetts, 
andcoclleiL 

790.  Otsters  are  divided  In  the  trade 
into  native*  and  common  offtten,  the  former 
being  property  those  which  are  fiittened  in 
the  bods  at  Mnton,  in  Kent,  though  the 
C(rfchfl8ter  and  MlUbrd  oysters  are  generally 
sold  as  iMrfseet,  and  are  scarcely  inferior  to 
them.  The  mid-sea  ojrsters  are  coarse  and 
Jai^eii  and  cannot  for  a  moment  be  com- 
pared with  the  natives  in  flavour,  even  if 
they  are  fhttcned  and  brought  to  market  in 
high  condition.  At  varlons  places,  as  the 
oyster-beds  near  Swansea,  they  grow  to 
a  lai^  size,  and  the  oystw  itself,  when 
removed  ftom  the  shell,  weighs  a  couple  of 
ovmoea,  or  moiu  Oysters  spawn  in  Kay, 
the  produce  iHSini;  called  the  ^paty  which  is 
a  viscid  matter,  found  in  great  abundance 
adhering  to  the  rough  prelections,  Ac,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  oyster  Itself 
consists  of  a  soft  body,  with  an  apparatus 
for  digestion,  respiration,  and  reproduction ; 
and  it  Is  contained  within  two  flat  sh^s, 
which  it  has  the  power  of  closing  by  its 
poweiftal  muscle,  the  opening  being  efltocted 
by  the  dastic  material  at  the  hinge.  Hence, 
whenever  the  shells  are  closed  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  oyster  Is  alive,  because 
as  soon  as  death  takes  place  the  muscle 
relnxee,  and  the  elastic  matter  at  the  hinge 
has  ftin  power  to  act  in  (^nlng  the  hinge. 
The  shells  are  composed  of  caittonate  of 
Umc  united  by  gelatina  The  spat  is  col- 
lected by  the  fishermen,  who  throw  it  into 
still-water  in  creeks  or  arms  of  the  sea,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  young  oysters  for 
Aiture  use.  Here  they  remain  till  two  years 
old,  more  or  less,  according  to  their  growth, 
when  they  are  taken  up  and  brought  to 
market  The  oyster  season  lasts  throughout 
the  winter  flrom  the  month  of  September 
till  May;  and  it  is  nsnally  said  that  oysten 
are  in  season  in  every  month  which  has  the 
letter  R  in  its  name,  though  this  nde  does 
not  strictly  apply,  since  they  are  generally 
•old  In  the  latter  end  of  August  Oysten 
are  fiittened  with  a  variety  of  substances, 
oatmeal  being  the  one  whi<^  is  publkly 
uaed,  though  many  not  quite  so  captivating 
to  a  squeamish  taste  are  really  emjrtoyed. 
Osnrters  are  sold  by  the  peck  at  lUUlngsgate, 
whore  the  price  varies  ftom  SSb  to  Oi.  per 


peck.  They  are  generally  retailed  at  6d. 
a  score  of  common  oysters,  and  is.  for  the 
same  number  of  natives,  or  Ss.  a  barrel  of 
UO  natives. 

791.  LoBSTKBS  are  more  Influenced  by 
the  recent  improvements  in  the  quickness 
and  mode  of  carriage  than  most  other  flsb. 
Screw-steamers  are  now  employed  to  bring 
them  fh>m  Norway,  and  there  is  one  sales- 
man who  is  said  to  receive  firom  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  in  a  single  morning. 
Some  of  these  are  at  once  sent  to  the  boU- 
ing-honsos  near  the  market,  where  huge 
caldrons  are  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
where  they  are  dressed  at  a  small  charge 
per  score;  the  remainder  are  kept  alive,  and 
are  sold  to  the  various  fishmongers,  who 
boil  them  on  their  own  premises,  and  are 
thus  able  to  exhibit  them  to  tlielr  customers 
in  a  half-dead  state,  for  thougti  able  to  move 
their  daws,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
alive.  Besides  Norway,  they  are  also  taken 
on  the  rocky  coasts  of  England  and  Soot- 
land.  These  fish  change  their  shells  every 
year,  aad  during  the  time  when  th^  are 
without  any  covering,  or  have  only  a  veiy 
thm  one,  they  retire  to  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  rocks,  and  are  then  never  taken  in  the 
traps  which  succeed  in  capturing  the  well- 
covered  fish.  They  supply  the  place  of 
oysters,  being  plentiital  in  the  summer  and 
not  easily  procured  in  the  winter  season, 
at  which  time  only  the  males  are  hi  good 
condition.  The  qonlity  of  lobsters  is  judged 
by  the  weight  which  is  in  proportion  to 
the  condition  of  the  fish ;  those  which  are 
oat  of  health  being,  when  dressed,  watery 
and  devoid  of  flavour,  and  as  the  water 
drains  away  leaving  the  flesh  fliU  of  holes, 
or  cellular,  the  actual  weight  is  dimtaiished 
In  proporUon.  and  the  loss  may  readily  be 
detected.  The  fomale  lobster,  generally 
called  the  hm,  is  known  by  the  eggs  which 
she  carries  attached  to  the  under  parts  of 
her  body;  and  they  being  very  ornamental, 
are  used  to  sprinkle  over  turbot,  and  also 
to  mix  with  and  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  sauce.  If  the  lobster  is  stale,  the 
tall  bangs  limp ;  while  if  flresh  it  is  retained 
dose  to  the  belly,  and  if  drawn  down  it 
will  spring  back  again  with  some  force  as 
soon  as  liberated.  The  price  of  lobsters  is 
exceedhagly  fluctuating,  the  average  being 
perhaps  as.  gd.  for  a  moderate-sized  one. 

79a.  Cbabs,  like  lobsters,  are  taken  in 
traps,  and  are  found  in  similar  localities, 
though  not  always  exactly  in  the  same  spots. 
They  are  not  so  highly  valued,  either  to  be 
eaten  alone  or  for  making  sauce,  although  a 
crab  of  moderate  size  contains  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  edible  substance  than  a  cor- 
responding lobster,  and  by  many  considered 
superior  in  flavour.  Crabs  are  in  season, 
like  lobsters,  ftom  Hay  to  September. 

T 
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m.  CsAwnsn  an  Tcry  flmaar  to  the 
lobster  hn  all  respoctc,  bat  are  InlMor  in 
quality  and  In  general  estimation.  They 
are  In  seasoo  all  the  year  round. 

7M.  P&Awire  AKD  Shhixps  Rie  lobsters  In 
mlnlatare,  and  they  are  taken  in  the  same 
way  on  all  oar  sandy  coasts.  Prawns  are 
larger,  but  not  of  such  fine  flaroar  as  the 
shrimp  when  quite  fteriu  Both  soon  loee 
their  delicious  and  peculiar  taste  by  carriage 
and  the  necessary  delay,  which  occasions 
more  or  less  decomposition. 

tW.  MtTBSKLS  IKD   COCKLBS  SIV  OSCd  for 

sance  Instead  of  oysters,  being  rery  much 
Cheaper  and  not  very  Inferior  in  flavour, 
espedsJly  the  latter.  Mussels  are  some- 
times polsonoos,  and  should  at  an  times  be 
eaten  with  care,  as  they  are  veiy  apt  to 
disagree  with  the  stomach.  PtrHw^tUes 
are  only  eaten  as  a  relish  by  the  lower 
dasMes,  who  are  very  fond  of  them,  as  well 
as  of  the  similar  onlvalTes  called  n^elts. 

7M.  Thb  Tcbtle  may  perhaps  be  com- 
prised under  this  head,  though  It  is  pro- 
peiiy  a  reptile.  Few  private  flunllles, 
however,  go  to  mailcet  for  them,  but  boy 
what  they  want  ttma  the  pastry-oook  or 
the  tavern-keeper.  The  preserved  turtle, 
already  alluded  to  at  page  S54,  is  by  fiir  the 
best  article  either  tor  the  invalid  or  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  the  table. 

797.  Thb  Fboq  Is  not  eaten  in  this  conn- 
try.  thoa|(h  In  France  It  Is  considered  a  groat 
delicacy.  The  species  is  a  diflerent  one  to 
our  common  frog,  being  the  Baraesadenta 
of  LbmBua.  The  hind-quarters  only  are 
eaten,  and  the  flavonr  Is  reallv  very  frood. 

8i»-«Bcr.  &— Dbt  Fob. 

T9&  This  titte  comprehends  not  only  tne 
reslly  dry  flsh,  but  also  pl<dEled  nlraon  and 
herrings,  and  salt-flsh,  known  by  that 
name,  which  are  sold  for  ose  during  Lent, 
and  on  the  fosi-days  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Salmon,  haddock,  herrings,  and  sprats  are 
also  sold  dry,  l>elng  salted  and  smoked,  or 
ruhbed  over  ttUh  pproHgneotu  add,  whldi 
answers  the  same  purpose,  at  less  cost  Sal- 
mon, dried  and  smoked,  is  called  kippered, 
for  which  purpose  the  spent  llsh  or  ieUs 
are  often,  and,  I  am  aflraid,  generally  used. 
Fresorved  herrings  are  either  red  herrings 
or  bloatere,  the  former  being  very  salt  and 
highly-dried  and  smoked,  so  as  to  keep  for 
a  long  time,  whilst  the  bloaters  have  very 
little  salt  or  smoking,  and  are  only  caicu- 
iHted  to  keep  a  veiy  short  time,  as  a 
fortnight,  on  the  outside,  In  warm  weather. 
These  flsh  are  not  adulterated,  being  really 
tlio  article  which  they  pretend  to  be,  though 
the  quality  varies  greatly,  especially  In  the 
case  of  salmon.  Soft^lM  consists  of  cod,  pre- 
pared chiefly  In  Newfoundland,  some  being 
diy,  and  others  pickled  by  babig  plAoed  in 


barrds  with  a  Ub«)ral  supply  of  salt  Both  of 
these  require  soaking  in  water  before  use ; 
but  this  Is  generally  done  hy  the  flsh* 
monger,  who  sends.home  the  flsh  ready  for 
dressing. 

7W.  Isr  FoDfr  or  Eoonovt,  ssK-flsh,  red 
herrings,  and  bloaters  are  as  dicap  as  moat 
kinds  of  animal  food-4hat  la  when  used  as  a 
relish,  and  not  to  be  depended  on  as  th« 
substantial  foundation  for  a  nieaL  Bloaters 
and  kippered  haddot^  an  now  extenaivelj- 
employed  by  the  labouring  classes  for  this 
purpose,  being  bought  at  a  low  price— that 
is,  at  the  rate  of  two  for  a  penny  of  the 
former,  when  very  plenUflil,  and  twopenoe 
a-plece  for  tiie  latter.  As  they  ooatatai 
very  little  salt,  they  do  not  promole  thiTSt, 
which  is  the  great  objection  to  fhe  red 
herring. 

Sbcx.  ai  J^ABP  AKD  DBmnra 

80a  Laud  eondsts  of  the  fht  of  the  pig; 
melted  down,  and  in  that  way  separated 
from  the  eeHnlar  membrane  in  which  It 
Is  contained.  This  melting  Is  usually  oal'ed 
**  rending,**  and  la  sometimes  done  soon 
alter  the  pig  Is  killed,  and  at  other  tunes  at 
a  considerable  interval,  the  fltt  belng^ln  tlw 
meantime  preserved  In  salt  In  England, 
lard  is  chiefly  made  from  the  kidney-llit, 
which  Is  the.  most  pure  and  free  from 
mucilaglnoas  fluid ;  but  a  great  deal  of 
the  foreign  lard  is  melted  down  from  tbm 
At  of  the  suiftoe,  mixed  with  that  snx^- 
roundlng  the  kidneys,  and  from  this 
drcnmstance  is  much  sorter  than  tb« 
EngUsh  siiticle.  In  melting  lard  on  the 
large  scale,  various  plans  are  adopted  la 
order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  bnnilnir  It, 
and  wherever  steam-heat  can  be  lntr»> 
dnced  wltiliont  diflteulty,  It  Is  found  to  be 
the  most  certain  mode  of  eflbctlng  thto 
ol^ect  When  anelted,  and  eooled  to  near 
Its  stdldliying  point,  the  lard  is  at  once 
poured  into  bladders  or  barrds,  and  to 
conseqaently  either  sold  as  bladder-knxl 
or  keg4ard,  the  former  being  of  tiie  boot 
quality,  and  fotdiing  the  highest  price. 

801.  IjARd  Is  Imported  from  Iralsnd, 
America,  and  Hsanbiiiv.  When  pure  It 
should  be  neartf  devoid  of  taste  and  snaeU, 
though  still  having  enough  of  each  l» 
characterise  It  as  iui  ifeneru;  In  etriour,  it 
should  be  of  a  pure  wtiite,  not  too  opaque, 
and  in  conaistenoe  flrm,  yet  not  hanl,  and 
It  sheold  be  perftctiy  homogenous.  When 
melted  It  should  not  sputter,  thus  showing 
the  presence  of  water;  and  neither  before 
nor  after  oooUng  again,  shonld'there  remain 
any  deposit 

80S.  ExTBBsivB  ADULTBBATiova  are  pno- 
tlsed  in  lard,  by  mlzlng>fMcr,  witfer,  etaixk, 
lime,  or  alum  with  It,  and  In  some  easoa, 
MT^MMtt'  qf  joda  or  potath,  and  aottL    la 
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artdlrion  to  these,  Teal  and  matton-flit  are 
iUm  mixed  with  lard.  In  order  to  glye  the 
inftrlor  qualltiea  the  conalitence  which 
good  lard  oim^t  to  hare.  Water  la  eaaUy 
detected,  aa  already  ahown,  hj  the  apatter- 
log  made  In  melting;  Hour  and  starch  can 
only  be  dlscoTcred  by  the  microscope, 
excepting  that  on  melting  lard  containing 
these  articles,  an  opaqoe  body  naually  la 
seen  floating  in  it,  and  generally  fidllng 
towards  the  bottom.  The  nline  Ingredients 
mentioned  above  require  fthamical  tests  in 
order  to  render  them  apparent. 

803.  The  F3UCB  ov  Labo  la  generally 
tflghtly  beneath  that  of  ssU  butter.  It  Is 
nsoaUy  sold  by  the  provision-dealer. 

90L  DaimMO  Is  generally  made  at  home 
In  sufficient  quantities  for  domestic  con- 
smnption,  bat  amoog  some  classes,  where 
there  Is  UtUe  or  no  roasting  going  on,  this 
article  is  not  made,  and  it  is  thertibre 
eagerly  sought  Ibr.  In  London,  dripping  is 
sold  at  the  cook-atu^  and  eating-houses 
St  ttoax  7d.  to  8^  per  lb.,  and  is  bought 
laigdy  by  the  small  housekeeper,  as  being 
more  economical  than  either  butter  or  lard, 
which  cost  about  one-tUrd  more,  and  for 
tome  purposes  do  not  go  so  Ihr. 

BBOT.  0.~Ft.OCm  AHD  Bakxs'8  Bbsajx 

805.  The  various  Unds  of  flour  used  ha 
ordinary  houso-keeping  oonsiat  of  wheat- 
Jkw^  /iMlttwMweti/,  tarfey-meol^  oatauKAy 
and  pta-mtal,  These  are  bought  at  the 
oom-cbaadler'a  in  London,  or  in  the  pro- 
▼laoes  at  more  general  shops,  and  wheat- 
ilonr  there  perhaps  only  of  the  miller. 
They  are  all  liable  to  considerable  adultera- 
tions, which  will  be  ^pedfled,  as  well  aa  the 
lM«t  modes  of  dsCecting  them.  These,  how- 
ever, will  be  given  under  a  s<yMrate  head, 
the  importanoe  of  the  aubject  demanding 
ample  fpatw  for  its  elnddatioiL 

8ux*«ier.  A.— WteAT-FLous. 

808.  Wkbax-iix>db  Is  obtained  in  this 
coontiy  from  two  varieties  of  wheat,  4>rinth 
■nftwtr  and  «sM»rHflA«a(<;  which,  ai^Un,  are 
altber  nA  or  isAite.  Foreign  wheat  belongs 
to  aeveral  other  kinds,  some  of  which  are 
of  anperior  quality,  while  others  are  only 
At  to  mix  in  smaU  quantities  with  the  best 
wheat,  or  to  make  flour  of  very  ioftrior 
quality.  £vecy  Und  of  flour  used  hi  the 
formation  of  bread  consists  of  two  distinct 
rissBw  of  substances;  one  nitro^eiiiied;  con- 
iiating  of  gluten,  vegetable  fibrin,  albumen, 
caselne,  Ac,  so  named  after  the  varioua 
similar  proteine  compounds  found  In  animal 
•ufastanoea;  the  other.fMMi-niCnveeued;  con- 
sisting of  starch,  sugar,  dextrine,  or  gum, 
Ac.,  «a  pcodiicts  peottUar  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Besides  vrtiich,  flour  «y«itftW 
oertaln  minerals,  as  allex,  lime,  Ae. 


807.  Tea  OLonsr  is  the  sobstanoe  of  the 
most  impOTtanoe  in  the  composition  of 
flour,  inasmuch  as  it  contahis  In  its  crude 
state  most  of  the  other  nltiogenised  sub- 
stances, vis.,  flhrine,  mochie,  oreaselne,  and 
oil  It  is  separated  by  making  the  flour 
taito  a  paste,  kneading  ttils  well  in  a  musUn 
bag,  either  under  water,  or  under  a  stream 
running  over  it,  and  continuing  this  as  long 
as  the  water  is  rendered  milky.  This  wash- 
ing dissolves  the  albumen,  sugar,  gum,  and 
salts,  leaving  behind  the  orMdi  gluten,  con- 
sisting of— 


Pure  gluten 
Vegetable  flhrine 
Caselne     ...      ... 

... 
... 

...   20.0 
...    72.0 
...     -U 

OU   ...      ...      ... 

... 

...     8.7 

100.0 

The  greater  part  of  the  oQ  is  eoatalned  la 
the  bran  or  husk,  but  some  of  It  lemalaa 
with  the  gluten.  In  the  trade  the  propor- 
tion of  this  valuable  snbstance  is  guessed 
at  by  nuking  a  Uttie  of  the  flour  into  a 
paste,  and  Judging  of  Ita  tenacity  by  draw- 
ing it  out  taito  strings,  and  as  this  quality 
depends  upon  the  gluten,  the  one  is  a 
measure  of  the  other.  These  substaaoes 
are  used  In  nuOUng  flesh  or  musde,  through 
the  agency  of  the  blood.  Into  the  compo- 
sition of  which  they  flrst  of  all  puter;  and 
they  are  found  tai  wheat-flour  in  larger 
proportions  than  In  any  otber  description  of 
flour. 

8061  Thb  Stahcii,  Suoab,  aitd  Gom  aie 
chiefly  useftal  in  forming  the  Jht  of  the  body, 
and  in  carrying  on  the  resplratoiy  proceaa, 
and  hence  their  presence  must  not  be  over- 
looked, though  not  perhaps  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  glutea 

800.  Thb  QuNnofo  ov  Whbat  la  aveiy 
important  process,  and  upon  its  proper.and 
skilful  performance  the  quality  <^  the  flour 
in  great  measure  depends.  Tliere  is  a  great 
artin  mixing  the  wheat,  called  In  tlie  trade 
"mealing;"  and  it  is  ibund  that  two  or  three 
sorts  together  make  better  flour  than  any 
one  of  them  would  turn  out;  and  hmoethe 
oh)ect  of  the  mUler  is  to  seleet  his  samples 
so  as  to  serve  hit  pnipose^  Steam  is  now 
very  generally  applied  to  grinding,  by  whioh 
all  uncertainty  Is  overcome,  and  the  miller 
is  not  obliged  to  keep  en  nnneeessary  stock 
on  hand  in  case  he  should  be  short  ofwater 
or  wind.  After  the  wheat  it  mixed,  it  is 
eareftilly  winnowed  hrom  all  dust,  and  then 
descends  through  a  hopper  to  the  spaee 
between  two  millstooes.  These  are  about 
four  or  flve  foet  in  diameter,  made  of  a 
peculiarly  hard  French  stone,  Joined  toge- 
ther by  aremariuditystvongeanient,  known 
only  to  the  makera  of  the  artide.  Tlie  sor- 
Ihoes  are  rooi^  or  grooved,  and  the  Umvoae 
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being  flxedf  the  upper  one  revolves  rapidly 
more  than  a  bandied  tlmee  a  minute.  The 
oentrifhgal  fbroe  drives  the  flour  from  the 
centre,  where  it  is  received  as  grain,  to  the 
edircumflurenoe,  where  it  lUls  out  into  a  box 
tx  the  purpose ;  and  as  the  upper  stone  Is 
Taiy  slightly  concave,  there  Is  nodUDcalty  in 
the  brolien  grain  gradually  finding  its  way 
outwards,  and  being  ground  in  its  passage. 
The  flour  descends  through  a  spout  into  a 
bin  in  the  story  below,  after  which  it 
requires  to  be  dreMacf— the  operation  of 
lemoving  the  toan,  pollards,  Ac.  The 
machbie  ft>r  this  purpose  consists  of  some 
kind  of  sieve,  vaiying  in  the  fineness  of  its 
materlsl,  through  which  the  fine  flourpasses, 
leaving  the  coarse  behind.  Thus  the  first 
sifting  removes  the  **  firsts,'*  the  second  the 
*' seconds, "  and  the  third  the  "thirds,** 
leaving  the  bran  and  poUards  to  be  after- 
wards separated  In  the  same  way.  Various 
oontrivances  have  been  invented  Ibr  grind- 
ing and  dressing,  but  the  millstone  is  still 
fbund  to  answer  better  on  the  large  scale 
than  any  steel  apparatus,  thouii^  this  will 
serve  weU  enough  for  private  use.  By 
directing  a  blast  of  cold  air  upon  the  stone 
It  is  kept  cool,  and  thus  a  much  better  flour 
Is  produced ;  and,  again,  by  an  erhaiistlng 
or  pumping  apparatus,  the  loose  flour 
dispersed  in  the  airby  the  blast  is  collected, 
and  saved  flrom  wastes 

8ia  A  QuABTBB  or  Whkat,  whsx  GBoinn>, 
produces,  aooordtng  to  a  table  published  on 
the  authority  of  a  Dartford  miller,  by  the 
name  of  Hard,  the  following  proportions 
of  the  various  kinds  of  flour,  namely:— 

lbs. 

Flour       .M       m.      ...   9K 

Biscuit,  or  fine  middlings 10 

Toppings,  or  spedis 8 

Best,  or  Turkey  ixdlard      ......     U 

Fine  pollard 18 

Bran  and  ooaiae  pollard    ...      ^     BO 
Loas  by  evaporation  and  waste  ...     11 

loi 

The  pollards  are  sold  for  foedlng  pigs, 
poultry,  Ac,  and  the  bran  for  hoiees  and 
cattle;  leaving  the  flour  only  for  the  use 
of  tlie  baker,  who  requires  three  qualities— 
tlio  **finfcB,"  for hiBjImvhtatm Intad;  the 
**  seconds,*'  for  his  AommAoM  brtad;  and 
the  "thlrda,**  for  ircmn  bread;  which, 
however.  Is  professedly  made  of  wheat 
undressed.  In  many  esses  the  baker  leaves 
the  **flnts"  to  the  pastrycook,  and  promotes 
the  "seconds"  to  Its  office  In  making  best 
bread.;  while  the  "tUrds"  are  used  by  him 
for  hooaehold  bread,  and  mixed  with  bran 
for  tirown  bread. 

8U.  Tm  Ftx>DB,  when  ground.  Is  stored 
In  sBcks  or  barrelB,  the  former  behig  the 
JBogUsh  method,  whilst  the  latter  is  that 


adopted  by  the  Americans.  The  sack  eoa- 
8ij»(8  of  S80  lb.,  and  is  divided  Into  flv« 
bushels,  each  being  M  lb.,  and  as  the  bnshel 
again  is  divided  into  four  pecks,  this  last 
measure  weighs  14  Ilx  The  American  tMurel 
weighs  196  lb.,  which  Is  10  lb.  mora  than 
two-thirds  of  the  EngUsh  sadc,  and  yet 
it  never  sells  at  two-thirds  of  the  prtoe 
of  that  commodity.  Thus,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  best  English  flour  Is  quoted 
at  ftiom  6Sa.  to  85a.  per  sack,  whilst  the 
best  American  Is  flrom  88s.  to  4la  per  barrd. 
The  reason  for  this  dUTerence  is  net  tliat 
American  flour  is  in  itself  worse  than 
English,  for  much  of  It  is  of  veiy  superior 
quality,  but  that  the  bakers  do  not  like 
the  barrel  as  a  means  of  storing  It,  and  also 
tbat  In  the  long  voyage  the  flour  Is  spt  to 
"clod,**  that  is,  to  collect  !n  a  mass  so  as  not 
to  mix  readily  with  the  water.  Besldea 
these  ol^ectlons,  the  wood  sometimes,  It  la 
said,  communicates  a  disagreeable  fiavoor 
to  the  flour;  but  this  is  a  very  doubtftH 
foct  In  order  to  meet  the  prejudices  of 
the  bakers,  a  vast  quantity  of  American 
and  Canadian  flour  Is  removed  flrom  the 
barrels  into  sacks,  and  In  the  process  the 
contents  of  those  barrels  which  are  clodded, 
are  broken  up  by  rotation  In  a  cylinder. 
AH  the  flour  tanp<nted  fhrai  New  Yoik.  la 
branded  under  carefhl  supervision,  the 
qualities  being  grouped  under  four  flanwe. 
Much,  however,  of  this  is  more  or  less 
damaged  by  sea  water,  or  by  other  causes 
becoming  sour,  so  that  the  brand  alone 
is  not  a  suflldcnt  test  of  quidlty.  But 
any  housekeeper,  who  can  rely  upon  the 
Judgment  and  honesty  of  the  ebra<^ictQr 
with  whom  she  deals,  mey  depend  apon 
obtaining  a  barrel  of  good  and  sweet 
American  flour,  at  any  thne  at  a  prfoa 
considerably  below  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing quality  of  the  Engllsb  make;  and  this 
is  a  very  important  consideration  In  largo 
fltmllies  where  the  consumption  of  floor 
for  bread  and  other  artides  almost  equals 
that  of  an  the  other  necessaries  of  Ufo  pot 
together.  In  buying  flour,  the  sack  Is 
always  to  be  returned,  but  the  bane! 
becomes  the  property  of  the  purdiaser, 
although  fts  weight  is  not  Induded  In  that 
specified  as  the  weight  of  the  measore  of 
fiour.  The  finest  quahtiea,  both  of  En^rti 
and  foreign  flomv,  are  sddom  required  for 
domestic  use,  the  "seconds**  bdng  quite 
good  enoughforan  purposes  but  the  most 
delicate  kinds  of  pastiy.  The  quantity  oC 
bread  made,  and  the  various  uses  to  whh^ 
fiour  Is  put,  as  well  as  Its  adulterations, 
will  be  found  under  headings  pertalnlnf  to 
each. 

SuB^flSCT.  By^l*DiAX-<3ama  Umau 
SIS.  The  meal  flrom  Indian  oom,  ornudae^ 
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Is  alio  nld  In  the  thope  u  jmlnte;  and 
tlw  oottMlr-bnitMd  gxmln  u  Aofwtf^.  The 
IbroMr  is  enpnble  «t  being  made  into  nutrl- 
tire  and  weiWUTonrsd  bread,  either  alone 
orndxed  with  other  maalai  whilst  the  latter 
■arreSi  after  long  bolUng,  to  make  paddings, 
and  fl»r  the  fbedlng  of  pooltir.  Maize  is 
now  eztenslTely  naed  In  many  of  our  pablic 
eharitable  Institatlons,  and  is  fband  to 
answer  OTeiy  poxpose  at  amoeh  lower  pitoe 
tban  wheat-floni; 

8UL  Isnuai'inAX.,  on  Foudita,  reaemhles 
wheat-flour  mace  nearly  than  any  other 
Ihrlnaoeoae  arCtole  in  Its  oompoeitlon,  oon- 
tataing;  however,  less  ginten,  bat  it  has 
more  of],  and  therelhre  Is  more  flattening, 
hnt  leas  capable  of  snpporting  great  mtt»« 
cnlar  waste,  aa  In  working  men.  In  taste, 
It  is  somewhat  peeoUar,  being  very  sweet, 
and  to  a  parson  nnaccnstomed  to  its  use, 
somewhat  sicUly. 

8M.  Thb  Pbigb  of  Indian-meal  floor  Taries 
a  good  deal,  bat  it  may  generally  be  pur* 
chased  at  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  of  the 
wheat-floor  known  aa  **  seconds,"  and  at 
half  the  price  of  ''best*'  flour.  Malae  is 
90W  selling  at  4iL  per  boshel,  while  white 
wheat  Is  worth  ficom  fls.  to  lOs.,  and  red 
fh»m8sL  <td.  tofls.  6d. ;  but  as  the  proportion 
of  hnak  to  floor  is  greater  in  maixe  than  In 
wheat,  the  relation  in  price  is  not  quite  the 
same  between  the  respective  meals. 

SCB-SBCT.  C— BABUnr-MZAI. 

81&  As  with  wheat-floor,  so  with  barley- 
meal,  it  is  the  prodnoe  of  several  varieties 
of  the  grain  known  as  barley;  but  avast 
prpportlon  of  that  brought  to  market  Is  the 
prodnoe  of  the  two-eared  bailey.  The 
gralna  of  these  in  their  natural  state  aa 
tarlqr  constitute  the  material  Ibr  making 
malt,  and  also  ibr  tteding  pooltiy,  while 
the  meal  is  used  Ibr  fltftening  pigs  and 
poultry,  and  ibr  (feeding  dogs,  Ac.  When 
denuded  of  the  hosk,  it  is  called  SooUh 
lari$g  ;  and  wlien  the  ends  are  still  Author 
nondedoffltbeooaicejMcwf-tarley.  When 
caseftUly  ground  and  freed  Tiom  husks.  It  is 
the  pcOuU  harkff  of  the  shops;  and  when 
gmmd  with  lese  carek  bariey'mtak 

SlflL  BABun'-KBAjL  is  composod  of  less 
azotlsed  ingredients  than  either  wheat- 
floor  or  Indian-meal;  it  is  particularly 
defloieatin  crude  i^uten,  and  consequently 
it  may  neasly  all  be  washed  away,  when  a 
paste  ooropoeed  of  it,  mixed  with  water,  is 
submitted  to  a  corrent  of  the  latter  fluid. 
The  starch,  however,  is  very  similar  to 
wheat-stansh;  but  in  the  action  of  boiling 
water  upon  the  two  flours  there  is  a  great 
dlflTerenee ;  for  after  long  boiling  of  barley- 
flour  a  portion  remains  undissolved,  caHed 
kordane,  whUat  wheat-flour  treated  In  the 
some  way  is  entirely  taken  up  by  the  water. 


or  at  least  practicany  so,  Che  rentnant  being 
scarcely  appredaUe  by  our  <nrdlnary  senses. 
817.  Bablxt-hkal  generally  bean  the 
same  money  value  as  Indian-meal,  or  about 
two-thirds  the  price  of  ''seconds"  wheat- 
meaL  It  Is  very  Ihttening,  but  not  so 
capable  of  Imparting  muscle  ss  wheat-meal 
or  Indian-flour.  At  the  present  time  barley 
for  grinding  sells  st  4a.  8d.  to  48.  9d.  per 
bushel,  and  barley-meal  at  about  Os.  to  6b.  Sd. 
per  bushel 

SUB-BXOT.  D.— Oaucbal. 

81&  Oatmbal  is  produced  flrom  the  oat  of 
this  countiy,  of  which  several  varieties  are 
grown.  The  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate, 
however,  influences  the  quality  more  than 
the  plant  itself;  and  of  all  soils  and  climates 
none  come  up  to  those  of  Scotland  for  pro- 
ducing this  meal  in  high  perfoctlon.  Oats 
are  sold  aa  such  for  foedlng  horses,  or, 
when  Intended  for  human  food,  they  are 
deprived  of  their  rough  husks,  and  left  in 
a  state  called  groaU;  or,  again,  ground  in 
various  degrees  of  fineness,  caUed  coarn 
oatmealt  or  JIae  oatmeaL  The  former  state 
is  the  more  common  in  Scotland,  and  the 
latter  In  England. 

819.  Oatuxal  Is  highly  prised  as  an  article 
of  food,  and  Is  said  to  be  even  better  salted 
for  tite  nonrtshment  of  laborious  working- 
men  than  even  wheat-flour.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  for  horses,  and  probably  for  dogs. 
It  is  much  better  adapted ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  human  race  it  becomes  a  question  only 
to  be  settled  by  a  long  trial  on  certain  indi- 
viduals who  have  bad  time  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  each.  In  Scotland 
oatmeal  la  the  chief  food  of  the  labouring 
population,  and  they  certainly  are  ns  able 
and  willing  to  work  as  the  English ;  but  I 
much  doubt  whether  the  latter  could  be 
made  to  thrive  to  the  same  extent  upon 
it  as  their  northern  brethem.  Oat*  are 
composed  of  a  larger  proportion  of  protein 
compounds  than  even  wheat,  and  they  are 
richer  in  oUy  matter  than  anything  but 
Indlan-com.  They  are,  however,  deficient 
In  starch  and  sugar,  and  consequently  are 
not  well-adapted  for  making  malt,  though 
they  vwy  he  used  for  that  purpose. 

82a  Tbk  Fbicb  of  Oatmeal  is  generally 
high  in  proportion  to  that  of  oats,  which 
arises  from  the  great  waste  occasioned  in 
the  grinding,  the  husk  being  thicker  than 
in  other  graliL  A  bushel  of  oats  is  generally 
expected  to  weigh  from  88  lb.  to  41  lb., 
whereaa  it  only  produces  82  lb.  to  24  lb. 
of  meal,  or  very  little  more  than  hal£ 
Wheat,  on  the  other  hand,  loses  little  more 
than  one-fifth  of  its  weight,  and  maixe  and 
barley  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth.  Hence, 
it  is  usual  to  sell  oatmeal  by  the  hundred- 
weight, or  ton,  without  any  reCBrenoe  to 
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meamrofl  of  bulk.  Oata  are  notr  idlJbiK  at 
24a.  to  28a.  per  qiiart«r,  or  abont  one>thlrd 
tba  price  of  best  white  wheat  Oatmeal, 
however,  ta  worth  £18  to  £14  lOi.  the  ton. ; 
while  wheat-floor  for  the  same  amoant 
(being  eight  neks)  la  worth  onlj  £25  48., 
not  even  double  the  price  of  oatmeaL  Bnt, 
on  calculation,  it  Is  Ibnnd  that  it  takes 
twelve  boahela  of  oats  to  make  SBbVb.  of 
meai  while  somewhat  less  than  slzbashds 
of  wheat  will  turn  out  the  same  qaaotitr 
of  flour. 

82L  Ik  Bcmro  OxticfAL  there  is  little 
opportonltj  of  Judging  of  Its  qoallfiy,  except 
as  to  sweetness,  by  any  other  test  than 
that  of  boiling  It ;  flrr  it  wtH  be  found  that 
samples  apparently  alike  when  bollfid  will 
form  very  dlfSBrent  articles  of  food.  I  have 
found  that  some  Scotch  meal  will  torn  out 
nearly  twice  as  mnch  thick  '^stirabovt**  as 
English  meal  of  apparently  as  good  a 
quality,  and  hence  tMs  test  riioold  always 
be  adopted  when  practicable;  thoagh  it 
does  not  follow,  that  becanse  It  absorbs 
more  water,  the  result  Is  therefore  more 
nutritive.  At  the  same  time,  however.  It 
Is  more  mxtUfifiitgy  and  that  to  a  ftmlly  of 
poor  Iialf-starving  children  la  of  the  greatest 
consequence. 

Sxm-aicr.  E^-Pia-4Bax<  ahd  Bsax-vlouk. 

8S2.  PsA-KBAL,  obtained  flpom  grinding 
white  peas,  is  used  In  oookety  for  pea-soap 
and  peas-pudding.  It  is  very  foU  of  nitro- 
genous compounds,  and  highly  sttmnlattng 
and  nutritive,  though  somewhat  given 
to  produce  Indigestion,  accompanied  by 
flatulence  and  constipation.  When  mixed 
with  wheat-flour  in  small  quantities  to  flmn 
bread  it  does  no  great  harm ;  but  its  price 
Is  seldom  low  enough  to  make  It  worth 
while  to  adopt  this  mode  of  aduttentlon. 

838w  BEAN-FXiOnt,  the  result  of  grinding 
and  dressing  horse-beans,  la  veiy  similar 
m  its  qualities  to  pea-meal;  bat  It  is  not 
used  for  domestic  purposes.  It  Is  solely 
mentioned  here  on  account  of  Its  snppoaed 
flrcquent  adoption  by  the  miller  or  baker ;  its 
price,  which  is  often  below  that  of  wheat- 
flour,  tempting  them  to  the  frand ;  bat,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hassan's  Investlgattons,  It  Is 
not  one  which  is  adopted  in  London  to  any 
extent  At  present  beans  and  peas  fit  for 
flour-maktng  are  worth  about  0b.  per  boahel, 
and  turn  oat  even  a  larger  quantity  of 
flour  tiian  wheat  so  that  the  saving  would 
be  about  Ss.  Ad.  per.bnshel  over  the  lowest 
price  of  EngUidi  red  wheat 

SOB-saoK  F. 

Tm  AvmcnouTioBm  or  FLons,  amd  tbi 

Monn  or  DBnoraro  xbbm. 

8M.  On  flie  subject  of  the  adolteratlon  <rf 
flour,  tj  wbleb  it  here  to  be  understood 


that  used  In  making  bread,  there  are  vartoQB 
opinions  htfd  by  those  who  have  examined 
into  the  snl^feet  Thos,  while  Dr.  HasssH 
maintains  that  very  ntde  ftand  Is  pmeilaod 
In  London  In  this  Important  artlde  of  dlot. 
DrsL  Normandy,  Pereira,  and  Ure  are  of 
opinion  that  several  substances  are  latro- 
daced,  more  or  less  pr^ndidal  to  henltti. 
Bnt  as  the  means  used  by  Dr.  Baasall  ana 
more  rdliAle  than  those  adopted  by  the 
huter^mcntloncd  trio  (he  having  adMed  the 
nilcrosc(^  to  the  diemical  tests),we  may 
hope  that  they  hav«  been  led  Into  eRror  by 
the  activity  of  their  IraaglnatloasL  Dr. 
Hassan,  however,  admits  that  he  dM  not 
test  the  samples  of  floor  for  alnm;  and  Z 
believe  there  Is  Uttle  doabt  that  It  Is  used 
by  the  bakers  to  a  great  extent  and  that 
In  order  to  please  them,  the  millen  are  led 
to  Introduce  It  Into  their  Hoar  befoie  sending 
it  out,  so  as  to  save  the  bakiNs  flmntlie 
tronUe  of  mixing  ttiem  carefoUy  together. 
Dr.  Fersira  says,  that  **  wheat  fkmr  Is  soAm- 
|eet  to  adnlteratlofi  wKh  varioDs  vegarahle 
and  mineral  sabeCaaoesi**  IflteheD,  whe 
hss  written  at  great  length  on  the  tnl^ectr 
says,  that  the  Mlowlng  snbstsncea  are 
employed  In  the  adnlteratloD  of  floor, 
namdy,  "potato-starch  (mtieh  employ«d 
In  France),  bna,  pes  aad  iTe^kmr,  ehaO, 
bnmt  bones,  powdered  flinta,  and  plastei 
of  Parisi"  Dr.  Honnandy  remarks,  thag 
^  the  substances  prindpaUy  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  adnltotittDg  wheat-flour,  are 
potato-starch,  bran-floor,  Indlan-eorn-floar, 
lye  and  rice-floor,  which  alimentary  sub- 
stances are  obfectiooable  only  when  the 
flour  containing  them  Is  sold  aa  gsnolne 
wheat-floor;  bdt  besides  these  so  flff  venial 
additions,  floor  Is  semetlttves  sophlstleated 
by  alom,  <dialk,  bone-dost  and  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  It  Is  mors  especially  against 
these  that  the  rlgoiir  of  the  law  shoold  be 
enforced.*' 

8S8.  PoTAto-iiJoiTRnMenrncn  chiefly  by 
means  of  Uie  microscope,  which,  however, 
•hooldbe  used  by  a  person  well  skilled  la 
Its  manlpolatlen.  Dr.  Haasall  gives  a  faooo 
tlflil  sketch  of  each  of  the  varloas  kteda  nt 
flour,  by  wliMi  the  observer  ms^  be  enabled 
at  all  times  to  make  oot  the  oomposltlea  of 
the  sample  sobmtttsd  to  Ms  mlerasoopfi»  if 
he  Is  a  praotlsed  band  In  that  very  interest- 
ing brandi  or  modem  solenee;  Hot  besides 
the  mieroseope,  other  meaos  are  available, 
as  flrst  pointed  oot  by  Dr.  Ure  and  Qm^ 
Lossac.  One  of  these  dependi  upon  the 
greater  Ughtness  of  potato-flour,  so  that  a 
vessel  whlok  holds  exaetly  a  poond  of 
genolne  wheat-floor  will  contain  a  poond 
and  a  half  of  potato-floor  t  and  in  this  way, 
by  ascertaining  how  moeh  of  the  real  aitkilo 
a  given  vessel  vrill  h<M,  an  ssHmati^  may  bo 
formed  of  the  odultoMtlon  of  a 
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aami^  Hiiu,  If  the  Tenel  ealcnlated  to 
hold  a  pound  of  wbeat-flour  holds  thrae- 
qtuuten  otn,  po«nd  onlj  of  the  meal  to  be 
tested,  the  floor  is  all  or  nesrly  sU  potato- 
starch;  aadtffbiuteeiioiiiioes,moreorIeas, 
then  the  addttkm  or  adolteratlon  wlU  still 
be  Tcry  considerable.  The  proportion  of 
gluten  contained  In  the  flour,  as  shown  bj 
the  adhesiyeness  of  the  paste.  Is  also  a  veiy 
good  practical  lest,  as  i>otato-staroh  contains 
only  a  Tcry  small  proportion  of  thatmate- 
rfaL  Gay  Lossac's  method,  by  which  a 
small  portion  of  the  snspected  flour  Is 
nibbed  down  with  fine  sand  in  water,  and 
then  treated  with  iodine,  appears  to  bo  a 
troublesome  and  fliUacions  one,  requiring 
considerable  pnustioe  to  detect  the  variation 
of  colour,  and  thereftire  not  even  so  well 
salted  to  the  common  obierver  as  the 
mlnoscopci,  which  is  more  easily  mastered 
by  the  same  amount  of  obeerratlon  and 


gML  Thb  Adulxsbatioh  bt  Ixoixn-ioAL 
ean  only  be  detected  by  the  microscope,  Ibr 
the  details  of  wliich  process  I  must  again 
refer  the  obserrer  to  Dr.  Hassall's  very 
Interesting  and  trustworthy  papen,  orlgl- 
naily  publidied  in  the  Laneei^  and  sbioe  then 
In  a  separate  volume. 

907.  Bkak  akd  PSA-iOAL  are  slso  easily 
detected  by  the  microscope,  but  their  pre- 
sence may  also  bo  discovered  by  pouring 
boiling  water  over  a  small  quantity  of  the 
flour,  when  the  peculiar  smell  of  each 
will  be  ewdved.  This  method,  however, 
requires  a  discriminating  nose ;  but  I  know 
titat  it  is  MiooessiUl  where  the  adulteration 
Is  practised  to  any  great  extent,  and  the 
penon  making  the  experiment  is  accus- 
tomed to  this  kind  of  investigation. 

8S8.  Oat  avd  BAXUCr-xsAL  axd  Rick 
Flock  are  incapable  of  being  detected 
except  by  the  microscope,  and  also  to  some 
extent  by  the  gluten-test 

e».  Thb  Muckrais  used  In  adulteration 
may  be  detected  by  chemical  tests,  though 
tliey  are  also  said  to  be  easily  discoverable 
1^  the  microscope. 

830.  CuAUt  will  Show  its  presence  by 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  causing 
Mn  ebullition,  on  the  addition  to  flour  and 
vater  of  a  Ibw  drops  of  diluted  hydrochloric 
add. 

SO.  The  PRBSE2SCB  or  Other  Isosoasio 
ScBSTAXcaa  Is  better  ascertained  by  bum- 
fag  tlie  flour  in  a  crucible  till  it  is  com- 
pletely converted  into  a  gaseous  fbrm, 
exceptbig  a  small  part  remaluing  as  ashes. 
In  all  flour  a  certain  proportion,  or  about 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  consists  of  sllex, 
Hme,  Ac. ;  but  if  more  than  this  remains, 
It  is  the  result  of  wIlAil  adulteration,  and 
consists  of  some  of  the  earths,  as  ^one-earth, 
ftaster  of  Paris,  white  day,  or  alum. 


88S.  PLAflVHB  ov  pABiB  msy  be  detected, 
according  to  the  method  given  by  Mitchell, 
which  is  as  follows :~"  Take  a  quantity  of 
the  floor,  act  on  it  in  the  same  way  aa  in 
the  estimation  of  gluten,  and  pour  tha 
liquid  containing  the  starch  (as  well  as  the 
phwter)  into  a  conical  gisssi  In  coarse  of 
time  all  wiU  be  deposited,  leaving  a  clear 
Uquid,  but  the  plaster  being  heavier  than 
the  starch,  win  be  deposited  first  When 
the  deposition  is  complete,  poor  off  th« 
water  and  phice  the  g^ass  with  the  depo- 
sited starch  and  plaster  la  a  wann  phioa. 
The  precipitate  will  diy,  and  in  a  short 
time  ML  out  of  the  glass ;  all  the  plaster 
will  be  found  at  the  point  of  the  cone, 
which  is  to  be  separated  and  boiled  in  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  During  the 
ebullition  the  sulpbate  of  lime  present  will 
be  decomposed,  with  the  formation  of  an 
insoluble  coiboaate  of  lime,  and  a  solnbla 
sulphate  of  soda.  If  the  whole  be  now 
thrown  on  a  filter,  and  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  barium  added  to  the  filtered  solotioo,  a 
white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baiytes  will 
fldl  (If  plaster  of  Paris  Is  present),  which  is 
Insoluble  in  excess  of  nitric  add.  Wash 
the  insoluble  residue  of  caxtMnate  of  lime 
on  a  Alter,  and  dissolve  in  a  little  nitric 
add,  an  eflbrvescence  will  take  place,  and 
lime  may  be  detected  in  the  sdution  by 
means  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  will 
produce  a  white  predpitate,  soluble  in 
excess  of  nitric  acid."  Thisi  test  together 
with  the  next,  are  Introduced  as  samples  of 
the  chemical  methods  of  analysis;  and  it 
will  readily  appear  that  some  practical  skill 
Is  required,  so  that  a  novice  Is  not  likely  to 
obtain  much  information. 

8S3L  ALUM  is  a  Sulphate  of  alumina  and 
potash,  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  complete 
analysis  of  It  the  tests  for  both  substsncea 
must  be  nsed^-thst  is  to  say,  for  sulphuric 
add  and  alumina,  but  forpractlcal  purposes 
It  Is  enough  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
alumina  present  Dr.  Hassall  directs  as 
follows:— ''Flmt  char  1000  grains  of  the 
fiour  or  bread,  then  boil  in  a  flask  with  four 
drams  of  nitric  add,  four  of  bydroehlorio, 
and  four  of  water;  evaporate  to  dryness; 
when  cold  add  one  ounce  of  distilled  water, 
snd  boil  for  a  fow  minutes ;  while  boiling, 
dilute  with  two  ounces  of  liquor  potassA, 
and  boll  again  for  a  few  minutes;  then 
filter,  neutralize  with  bydroehlorio  add, 
and  predpitate  with  ammonia.  The  pre- 
dpftated  alumina  should  be  washed,  dried, 
ignited  In  a  platinum  dish,  and  weighed.** 
lliis  procens  Is  described  plainly  euough 
for  sdentlflc  persons,  but  I  am  afkald  la 
of  little  use  to  any  others.  Alum  acts  as 
an  astringent,  snd  In  largo  quantities  as  an 
irritant  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  pr^udldal  when  used  In  tnj  q>piiwiabl« 
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quantity,  prodadng  dyspepsU,  constipa- 
tion, and  flataloioe.  Hence,  it  to  Toy 
deaintble  to  oyold  It,  and  for  thto  parpoac  it 
ia  tbat  many  people  take  the  troaUe  to 
make  their  bread  at  home ;  but  if  they  are 
liabre  to  be  Imposed  upon  by  the  miller  aa 
weU  aa  the  baker,  they  gain  Uttle  by  the 
attempt,  except,  jMrAop*,  a  aavlng  in  point 
of  expense,  imleaa  they  alio  grind  their 
wheat,  aa  well  aa  make  and  bake  thehr 
bread.  Ifevertheleaa,  I  am  inclined  to 
belieTtt,  tliat  by  going  to  a  respectable 
tradesman,  good  wholesome  flour  may  in 
most  cases  be  obtained,  and  tliat  when 
adulteration  by  alum  takes  place  it  is 
chiefly  to  meet  the  views  of  the  iMker. 

884.  The  object  in  using  plaster  of  Parla, 
or  chalk,  is  tlie  substitution  of  a  cheap 
material  for  a  duar  one,  flne  plaster  costing 
abont  6s.  8d.  per  cwt,  and  chalk  a  mere 
nominal  price.  They  are,  howevo*,  so  eaaUy 
detected,  that  it  does  not  aiipear  that  they 
are  used  in  this  oountiy  to  any  extent. 

8SS.  Oaxmkal,  in  consequence  of  Its  high 
price,  is  largely  adulterated  both  with 
Indian-meal  and  barley-meal,  which  can 
only  be  detected  by  the  microscope;  orth^ 
may  be  rougfady  guessed  at  by  boiling, 
n^ch  makes  a  complete  Jelly  of  the  oat^ 
uical,  but  has  not  the  same  eflbct  upon 
the  other  meals.  Although  oats  are  much 
cheaper  per  bushel  Uian  barley  or  maize, 
yet  the  meal  is  much  dearer  (ace  par.  880) ; 
oonsequently  there  is  a  great  temptaUon  to 
this  fraud,  wliich  appears  to  be  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  contracts  for  supplyhig 
workhouses,  Ac.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  oontnictors  delivering  a  meal,  pro- 
ftssing  to  be  oatmeal,  at  a  much  lower  rate 
than  the  wholesale  price  of  the  pure  article ; 
and  when  this  to  the  case  we  may  always 
know  that  there  to  an  admixture  of  some 
inferior  meal,  as,  of  course,  they  will  not  do 
boshiess  at  a  loss  to  themselves.  The  great 
object  in  these  cases  to  to  give  the  patients 
a  diet  of  a  very  cooling  yet  nourishing 
kind,  for  whldi  purposes  the  oat  to  well 
calculated,  while  the  substitutes  ore  more 
heating,  and  therefore  the  adulteration  to 
iojurious  as  well  as  deceptive. 

ScB-SECT.  O.— Baker's  Brbaix. 

888.  A  great  varict}'  of  articles  are  sold 
by  bakers  as  bread,  which  may  be  enu- 
merated as— 1st,  be4$  vheaten  bread;  2nd, 
hottsehold  bread;  Srd,  brovn  bread;  4th, 
/aney  bread;  6th,  uttfermtnUd  bread;  6th, 
pUun  bucuits;  7th,  fanqf  biKuiU. 

837.  The  M  atkbials  of  which  these  breads 
are  oompoaod  consist  of  the  flour  described 
in  the  last  section,  together  with  other 
Bttbstancea,  as  water,  salt,  milk,  butter, 
sugar,  Ac  \  and,  In  addition,  one  or  other 
of  two  substanoos,  in  order  to  devolope 


carbonic  acid  gas  wltliln  the  bread,  an& 
thva  produce  a  degree  of  sponj^cas  or 
llglitnesa,  which  to  not  only  agreeable  to 
tlie  palate,  but  atoo  alda  the  digestion 
within  the  stomach  by  admitting  the 
gastric  Juloe  and  other  solvents,  aa  the 
saliva,  JSc,  to  the  interior  of  the  bread. 
These  consist  of— 4st,  yecut;  either  common, 
German,  or  patent;  and,  Snd,  the  use  of 
earbonaie  of  amtrnmia^  or  carbonate  of  soda 
and  tartarie  add,  or  carbonate  qf  »oda  and 
hydrochloric  acid^  which  lost  mixture  to 
most  commonly  used-4he  add  seizing  on 
the  soda,  gives  off  cartMuic  add  gas,  and 
the  new  combination  remains  in  the 
bread  in  the  form  of  common  salt  Thto 
last  to  an  ingredient  in  all  bread;  and, 
therefore,  it  to  supposed  that  if  two  artides 
are  employed  which  leave  nothing  behind 
but  aalt  and  carlionic  add,  there  can  be  no 
harm  done,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a  con- 
siderable saving  is  efTected  by  avoiding  the 
fennentation  of  the  bread,  and  consequent 
conversion  of  part  of  it  into  carbonic  add 
gas,  and  alcohol  The  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  these  ptons  will,  however, 
be  best  considered  under  the  head  of  Bread- 
making,  as  a  species  of  home  manuikcture, 
inasmuch  as  Uioro  is  little  doubt  that  the 
bakers  cannot,  or  will  not,  adopt  the  use  of 
soda  and  add  to  any  extent,  and  therefore 
the  public  have  not  tlie  choice  of  the  two 
kinds  of  bread  in  most  cases.  Sometimes* 
however,  a  baker  offers  "unformented 
bread*'  to  hto  automers,  and  in  such  a  case 
it  to  well  to  know  that  nothing  can  be 
gained  by  it  in  point  of  dlgesUbillty. 
because  it  is  well  known  that  the  use  of 
yeast  to  quite  free  from  all  objection,  on 
the  score  of  health,  and  that  the  only 
reason  for  employing  the  soda  and  add, 
is  tliat  they  are  always  available,  and  that 
a  greater  wdght  of  bread  may  bo  produced 
by  thehr  aid  than  with  that  of  barm ;  bnt 
as  the  cost  of  the  former  to  somewhat 
greater  tlian  that  of  the  latter  in  point  of 
economy,  there  to  really  no  gain,  and  in 
point  of  trouble,  the  advantage  to  slightly 
in  fiivour  of  the  yeast 

838.  Ykast  oonstots  of  a  number  of  ftingl, 
called  the  yeast-plant,  floating  in  the  liquor 
in  which  they  are  developed.  These  frmgl 
are  in  tlie  shape  of  minute  oval  or  circular 
bodies,  or  sporules,  which,  under  circom- 
stonces  adapted  to  their  devdopment,  grow 
and  mnlUpiy  themsdvcs  to  on  incredible 
extent,  In  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
They  an  easily  destroyed  by  heat,  cold,  or 
mechanical  ii\)ury,  or  by  diemicol  agents. 
In  dried  yeast,  great  core  is  rcqalred  to 
hniidling  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
into  parcels,  or  it  will  Im  rendered  useless 
by  the  destruction  of  its  vital  prindplo. 
Groat  pains  have  been  taken  by  different. 
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ol»wf«n  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
yeeat-ident,  end  I>r.  Haeaell  hat  been  ao 
fbrtancto  as  to  have  made  oat  all  its  etagea, 
which  he  describes  with  great  mlnatenesa, 
and,  no  doobt,  most  aoearately,  hi  his 
rsmaxkable  micitMoople  inreetlgatlons.  He 
sasrs  that  li'  the  Jlrtt  ttage^  or  that  hi  which 
It  is  generally  used,  it  consists  entirely  of 
spomlea,  whidi  are  mostly  separate,  bat 
sometimes   fbebly    onlted   in    twos  and 
threes;  they  vary  tai  size  and  ftmn,  and 
nearly  all  contain  nuclei,  which  are  the 
germs  of  ftatnre  spomlea.     In  the  teoond 
Uogtt  In  which  the  plant  exlsta  in  the  form 
of  rooC4lhe  threads,  known  as  fAoBiM,  the 
diaage  takes  place  after  the  lapse  of  some 
days,  and  only  onder  Ikvoorable  dream- 
stances,  by  the  sporoles  becoming  elon- 
gated ;  a  partition  then  appears  in  each,  by 
which  two  cells  are  developed  ont  of  one, 
and  this  extension  still  oontlnning,  other 
septa    ^>pear,    nntll   at    length    Jointed 
threads,   at   first  rimple  and  undivided, 
afterwahls  Jointed,  are  formed,  to  which 
the  above  name  Is  given.    In  the  third 
ttage^  after  a  ftirther  lapse  oftime,  vertical 
threads  spring  np  ftom  the  thallaa,  which 
become  branched  when  the  plant  is  ftally 
developed,  and  at  the  extremity  of  each 
branch  a  row  of  roanded  oorposcles  show 
themsdvea,  which  are  aboot  the  else  of  the 
original  sponiles,  but  darker  in  colour  and 
llrmer  in  texture.  The  three  kinds  of  yeast 
used  in  making  bread  are  called  brewer's 
yeast,  patent  yeast,  and  German  yeast 
Brewer's  petut  Is  too  well  known  to  need 
minute  description ;  bat  when  examined  by 
the  microscope  the  mhrate  sporules  may 
readily  be  seen  within  It    It  is  obtained 
ftom  all  kinds  of  malt-liquor,  and  Is  distln* 
Cnished  accordingly,  as  ale  petut,  porter 
feast,  and  small-beer  feasL    Oerman  yeasty 
sometimes  called  drM  feast,  Is  ooraposed 
of  sporules  only,  without  any  liquor  or  gas. 
It  Is  In  the  form  of  a  paste,  and  Is  obtained 
Ihmi  the  formented  liquid  by  flltrntion.    It 
is  imported  into  this  country  hi  bags  of 
half  a  hundredweight  each.    J^atent  feast  is 
made  as  follows :— Boil  two  ounces  of  the 
best  hops  In  four  quarts  of  water  for  half  an 
hour;  stmln  and  cool  tlU  hikewann,  then 
add  a  small  handflil  of  salt  and  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  beat  np  one  pound  of  best 
flour  with  some  of  the  liquor,  and  mix  all 
weU  together.    Let  It  stand  49  houta,  then 
add  three  pounds  of  potatoea,  boiled  and 
mashed ;  let  It  stand  again  S4  hours,  taking 
care  to  stir  It  flrequontly  during  the  whole 
time,  then  strain  and  bottle  and  It  is  lit  for 
use.  or  It  will  keep  la  a  cool  place  tot  two 
months. 

830.  Yeast,  whsx  addkd  to  Floui^  or 
other  substance  containing  sugar,  or  starch 
convertible  into  that  substance,  and  nHro- 


gmised  materials,  brings  on  chemical 
changes  which  are  known  by  the  term 
/ermenialiont  either  alcoholic  or  vinous. 
In  bread-making  the  change  consists  in  the 
conversion  of  the  sugar  contained  in  the 
flour  into  alcohol  and  cartionic  add  gas, 
which  In  their  formation  distend  the  dough, 
and  produce  cells  within  Its  Interior.  The 
stHTch-corpusdes  remain  entire,  but  they 
are  altered  In  form,  and  hence  It  Is  pretty 
clear  that  no  Author  change  Is  effected 
than  IssoiBclentto  develop  the  gas,  and  that 
the  only  objection  to  the  use  of  yeast  con- 
sists In  the  loss  of  substance.  It  Is  held  by 
some  that  yeaat  Is  in  Itself  unwholesome,  but 
there  are  no  facts  to  support  this  hypothesis, 
and  the  use  of  unformented  bread  does  not 
appear  to  be  at  all  more  wholesome  than 
that  of  bread  made  in  the  ordhiary  way. 

84a  Thk  Method  of   Hakiko  Brkad 
adopted  by  the  baker,  is  much  the  same  as 
that  which  will  be  hereafter  described  as 
adapted  to  the  use  of  private  iRunilies.    The 
chief  difference  oonsiBts  In  the  modes  of 
adulteration   er    substltntlon  which    are 
practised  by  some  bakers,  consisting  chiefly 
In  the  employment  of  boiled  potatoes  or  rice, 
when  these  are  so  cheap  as  to  offer  the 
temptation,  or  of  alnm,  which  is  introduced 
in  order  to  effect  certain  improvements  In 
appearance   and  an   increase  of  weight 
By  law,  every  quartern  loaf  is  obliged  to  be 
4  lb.  In  weight  when  sold  over  the  counter, 
and  the  constant  supervision  of  the  police 
keeps  up  the  wdght  pretty  accurately ;  but 
though  the  same  law  fines  the  baker  for 
delivering  to   his  customers  bread  under 
the  proper  wdght,  this  practice,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  is  extensively  odoptod, 
and  probably  they  will  say  to  compensate 
for  the  trouble  of  delivery.    But  in  any 
case  the  great  object  is  to  produce  a  sufll- 
dently  baked  loaf  of  the  prescribed  weight, 
and  to  effect  this,  provision  must  be  made 
against  the  flying  off  of  the  water  too 
rapidly  for  the  baker's  purpose.    Tills  is 
effected  by  the  alum,  which  causes  the 
bread  to  be  more  white  than  it  otherwise 
would  be,  and  also  to  retain  its  water ;  but 
as  a  set-ofl^  It  makes  it  taste  more  dry  than 
it  really  is  when  it  has  parted  with  acertain 
quantity,  such  as  always  takes  place  in 
94  hours.    Baker's  bread  does  not  really 
lose  weight  much  more  rapidly  than  home- 
made bread,  but  It  tastes  very  much  more 
harsh  and  dry,  and  loses  that  elastic  con- 
slsten<^  which  is  peculiar  to  new  bread 
of  the  baker's  make,  and  to  bread  not  more 
than  two  or  three  days  old  when  made 
at  home.    Several  companies  have  been 
started  In  London  with  the  ohiect  of  doing 
awiiy  with  all  adulteration,  and  of  selling 
wholesome  bread  at  the  lowest  possible 
price;  but  they  have  invariably  fiiiledlu  % 
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oomiiMKial  point  of  view,  and  have  not 
Improved  upon  the  quality  either.  In 
lUrmliigbain,  Carlisle,  and  eome  other 
towns  the  plan  eeema  to  answer;  but 
not  ao  In  London,  which  has  always 
been  aappoaed  to  be  much  worae  off  than 
other  plaoea  in  thelmpositlona  of  the  bakers, 
who  fix  what  i^ce  they  like,  and  are  most 
of  them  In  league  together. 

841.     Tm    WUGIIT    OV    XHS    QUAXTRBM 

LoAT  being  4  lb.,  aeoording  to  the  Act 
paaaod  In  1888,  it  should  bear  some  relation 
in  prioe  to  the  equivatent  qnaatlty  of  flour, 
yet  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case. 
It  U  quite  true  that  n  sack  (or  280  Uk)  of 
flour  does  not  always  turn  out  the  same 
number  of  loaves;  and  that  after  a  wet 
harvest,  when  the  wheat  is  of  a  bad 
quality,  the  result  in  loaves  Is  also  small, 
as  compared  with  the  weight  of  flour ;  still 
this  variation  is  not  snlBdent  to  account  for 
the  want  of  oonstant  unlfbrmity  between 
the  prices  of  the  two  ooomioditles.  Thero 
is  no  element  in  bread-making,  besides  the 
flour,  of  any  oonsequenee  In  the  account, 
but  coals  and  labour;  but  even  with  these 
ooirections,  the  case  cannot  be  subcUa- 
tiated  that  bread  is  always  regulated  in 
prioe  by  the  prime  cost  of  its  elementaiy 
materials.  The  average  number  of  4-lb. 
loaves  ftxim  a  sack  of  good  flour  may  be 
taken  at  94,  and  the  wages,  yeast,  and 
ooals  at  about4B. ;  so  that  to  produce  this 
number  of  loaves  tlie  price  of  a  sadL  of 
flour  must  be  added  to  the  latter  sum, 
which  at  the  present  prioe  for  best  wbeaten 
broad  wUl  b»-flour  63a,  added  to  4a., 
making  in  all  87a  fi>r  94  loaves,  or,  within 
aTBiy  smalifkuctton,8id  per  loa^  which  Is 
Id.  per  loaf  only  under  tha  lowest  price 
of  beat  bread.  This  i»oflt  scarody  is  sui&clent 
fbr  the  support  of  the  bako;  and  therefore 
not  to  be  ot^eotad  to  by  the  consumer  if 
the  article  were  really  mode  with  tills  kind 
of  flour ;  but  the  £act  is,  that  even  for  best 
bread,  the  highest  priced  flour  is  not  used, 
and  that  histead  of  paying  at  this  time 
88s.  ft>r  his  floor,  he  Is  buyhig  It  at  about 
Ms.  finr  his  best  bread,  aiid  at  48s.  or  4iiii. 
fbr  his  household— giving  him  Bearl>- three, 
pence  a  loaf  Ibr  proflt  on  each.  Now,  I  am 
by  no  means  inclined  to  think  that  this  is 
too  mu^  when  it  is  considered  that  there 
is  the  trouble  of  delivery  to  be  incurred, 
and  that  in  most  cases  the  baker  does  not 
sail  bread  enou^i  to  fix  the  proflt  at  less 
than  this  sum.  The  average  business  of 
a  baker  is  seldom,  probably,  more  than  90 
sacks  a  week,  and  very  often  not  so  much ; 
and  as  each  sadL  will  return  him  about  14s. 
profit,  he  will  make  a  gross  proflt  on  his 
business,  after  paying  fcr  labour,  coals, 
flour,  and  yeast,  of  jCU  per  week,  or  £728 
a-year,  ttom  wUeh  are  to  be  dedacted  the 


house-rent,  keep  of  horse,  wages  m  dUlfacn't 
and  bad  debtiy  which  must  always  make  a 
considerable  Item  In  this  business,  l^  on 
the  other  hand,  he  calculates  on  the 
lowest  rate,  the  pnOt  will  be  £3»i  per 
annum,  subset  to  the  same  deductions; 
and  thU,  on  a  smaller  amount  of  busineflB, 
is  oeztalnly  not  enough  to  make  any 
man  encounter  the  risk  and  trouble. 
Unfortimately,  however,  the  trade,  as  a 
body,  are  not  satisfied  with  these  profits; 
and  probably  they  cannot  make  them, 
unless  they  have  capital  enough  to  go  to 
market  with  ready  money,  for  if  they  are 
obliged  to  take  credit  with  the  miller  thc^y 
may  not  be  able  to  obtain  their  flour  at  (he 
above  rates.  Hence  It  is  that  many  of 
them  have  recourse  to  the  use  of  rice  or 
potatoes,  or  both ;  and  it  is  said  tltat  they 
adopt  the  ibUowlng  Jbnnula,  or  with 
some  slight  variation  in  its  proportions: — 
Potatoes,  of  good  and  flouiy  quality,  are 
first  boded,  then  mashed  with  a  little 
water  and  the  addition  of  a  little  flour  and 
yeast;  this  is  leit  fcr  about  six  boura 
covered  up,  which  allows  of  considerable 
fermentation,  and  when  the  baker  ia 
satiafied  that  It  is  carried  far  enough,  he 
dilutes  the  whole  with  water  unUl  it  Ja 
Udn  enough  to  be  strained  through  a  sieve^ 
by  which  he  guards  against  the  presoioe  of 
any  lumps  of  potato  in  the  bread.  The 
strained  mixture  Is  now  worked  up  with, 
flour  Into  the  proper  consistence  to  fl>nn 
the  9pmgey  which  Is  the  name  gK'en  to  the 
dough  as  ready  for  the  division  into  lonvee. 
In  the  course  of  tlie  sponge-settto^ 
however,  more  flour  and  water  are  added, 
as  required;  audit  is  at  this  time  that  the 
otefft,  hardi^  or  ^Mffy  axe  added —thoe 
being  the  several  names  for  the  same 
tiling,  and  the  base  In  each  case  beln^ 
the  flist-named  drug.  The  proportion  of 
potatoes  used  varies  greatly,  but  it  is 
sometimes,  I  believe,  nearly  one-half  of 
that  of  the  flour,  and  very  frequently  one- 
third.  Yeiy  often  rice  aad  potatoes  are 
used  In.  equal  proportions,  the  compound 
being  mixed  with  an  equivalent  in  weight 
of  flour;  and  this  is  said  to  make  a  very 
good  bread,  but  rapidly  becoming  dry. 
When  these  substances  are  used,  the  proflt 
uptm  each  loaf;  s^ipoaing  their  price  to  be 
relatively  low,  will  be  nearly  cent  per  cenu 
But  it  must,  again,  be  remembered  that 
these  adnlteFatlons  are  chiefly  practised 
In  low  neighbourhoods,  where  creiiit  must 
be  given,  and  where,  in  consequence,  a 
considerable  nwnher  of  bad  debts  are 
incurred. 

840.  From  the  fbregolag  calculations  It 
results^  thai  the  cost  price  of  a  loaf  of  pure 
whoatea  flour,  of  good  ^'seconds"  quality, 
when  this  flour  is  Mk  per  sack,  la  latber  more 
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flun  rid.;  aM  wbaa  owdeorsood  **tliMs'* 
fiMH',  about  «|d.  Henoe,  mppodiiff  tlw 
pn»  or  t&e  bm  wbeaten-floar  to  bo  681., 
wbenever  we  flad  ttiat  Imeod  Jto  toM  bjr  tlio 
baker*  at  leea  tban  the  aibo^  ■ams,  witb  a 
ftir  addition  or  14.  or  1|4.  per  loaf  to  eaoh» 
WB  may  oondnde  tliat  adutteratlona  an 
practlaed.  At  the  eame  ttma,  ir  wo  are 
•ble  to  eeoBomlee  by  baking  at  home  an 
at  leiB  ooet,  we  may  be  pretty 
that  flt  it  gennlne,  and  thereftirB 
we  may  oonalder  the  earing  a  real  one. 
Byarelbrenoe  to  the  pabUaiied  stateraenta 
ol  the  analyeee  made  by  Dr.  HaaeaO,  It  win 
be  Been  that  in  erery  oaae  atom  waa 
detected  In  London  bread,  and  that  even  the 
Leagne  Bread  Company,  who  proftMod  to 
■eu  **  pome  mmdniterated  bread,  ftOl  wefght, 
beet  quality,  and  the  loweat  posatble  prlee,** 
nae  thia  pr^ndldal  drag,  thoogh,  pertiapa, 
not  to  the  lame  extent  aa  lome  other 
baken  Bnt,  boeldes  theee  adnlteratlona 
by  almn,  it  appear*  that  in  almoet  vmry 
oaae  bread,  a*  deH^ered  to  prlrate  honeea^ 
le  ddlcfent  In  weight,  In  many  oaaee  to  the 
enlent  of  gereral  onnoee  In  the  4-4hi  loat 

848.  Tm  AMOUMT  <tw  Watsb  taken  op  by 
the  floor  In  making  It  Into  bread,  aooordlng 
to  an  expertment  eondneted  mider  Dr. 
HaaeaU*B  raperrlelon,  le  aa  fbDowa:— .Ploor, 
ae  need  Ibr  bread-making,  oontafaia  aboat 
W  per  eent  orwmter;  and  of  thla  flour  two 
poonda,  when  made  Into  Irnad  by  the  addi- 
tion or  water  and  German  jeaat  akme, 
prodmed  two  pomide  eight  oanoea  and  a 
hair  of  bread.  When  two  aonqriee  of  alam 
and  hair  an  oonoe  or  aalt  were  added,  the 
earae  quantity  of  floor  beeame  two  poanda 
ten  ooneea  or  bread ;  and  when  inatead  or 
two  pooaids  or  Wheat41oar  a  pound  and  a 
bair  or  the  eame  qaaUty  wao  mixed  with 
half  a  pomid  orHoe^loor,  with  the  addition 
of  the  alnm  and  salt,  the  whole  weight 
beeame  two  pounds  ten  ounoee  and ahalt 
BakeKs  tnead,  therolbre,  may  be  eon- 
aMered  to  be  oompoeed  of  one^narter 
water,  aa  near  as  may  be-4hat  Is  to  say, 
inppoalng  that  they  use  alnm  and  rloe,  or 
potato-flonr,  or  eren  alum  alone.  Bat  pare 
bread  without  alnm  dionld  be  compoaed 
only  of  one4flh  water;  and  the  oonee- 
qnenoe  ia,  that  we  pay  the  price  or  bread 
fin*  that  quantity  or  water  whl<^  la  abore 
the  fifth  or  the  weight  or  the  bread.  Dr. 
Haseairs  experlmeat  being  made  on  the 
email  scale,  allowed  only  one-quarter  of 
water  In  the  kMt;  but  It  Is  wen  known  that 
a  much  greater  qaaatlty  is  really  mitted 
wMh  the  bread  when  made  In  large  masses, 
and  that  instead  or  obtamlng  87|  loavea 
tymn  the  saekor  tUmt^  wliiOh  would  agree 
with  Ms  cahwrtatlon,  they  reaUy  turn  out 
Ihrni  W  to  M,  or  about  tM  on  the  averagei 

Hi.  TBI  AusuBUknoni  ix  Bnuo  an 


to  be  detected  hi  the  aamewayaslnflonXf 
already  deacribed  at  page  sra 

8tfL  Bbowh  Baaan,  aa  aold  by  thebidLer, 
is  seldom  a  gemtfne  artlda,  but  Is  made  up 
by  mixing  bran  or  ptdlud  with  Inftrlor 
flour.  The  oenaaquanee  la  that  It  soon 
beeomca  dry,  and  haa  not  that  sweet  mitty 
flavour  whkrii  la  due  to  the  prssenco  or  all 
the  dementa  of  pun  wheat  Whenever 
this  artl<de  la  daaired  Ibr  Invalid  purpoaeei 
ita  manndMtun  should  be  eatraated  to 
some  pereoa  who  ean  be  depended  on,  or 
else  it  should  bemadeat  heme,  aceordins 
to  the  plaoaaet  Ihrtb  in  tbencxt  chapter. 

M&  FamroH  Bbxad  la  commonly  sold  In 
the  shops  in  the  shape  ofrolla  Ibr  brsakihat 
purpueee,  or  tir  aae  at  dlaner.  It  la  made 
with  fine  flour,  mflk,  and  eggs;  and  after 
baking,  the  sai*ee  la  maped,  by  which  It  la 
changed  in  appearance  to  a  deUoate  pale 
brown.  It  is  very  light  and  wholesome 
when  wall  made,  and  by  many  people  la 
dlgeeted  in  preftraaee  to  our  Bnglish  klndb. 

M7.  BBCims  are  made  without  yeast, 
either  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
butter  and  sugar.  Tboee  made  wUh  flour 
alone,  and  the  addltioa  (rf  a  very  email 
quantity  of  butter,  are  called  haid  or  c^h 
talne'  Usealta;  while  sweet  and  batteiy 
biscuits  an  sold  aa  flmqjr  biscuits,  and  are 
made  in  eaormoua  quantities  at  various 
wholeeale  mannfltctnrers',  their  qualitioe 
varying  almoet  aa  much  aa  the  names  of 
their  makani 

848.  UMisaiwui>  Bbuad  is  sometimea 
sold  by  the  bakers  ae  ''dlgeative  bread,**  or 
by  aome  other  name  caimlatert  to  catch  tha 
eye  of  the  dyspeptic  patient  The  modeof 
making  and  the  use  of  this  bread  will  be 
ibnnd  at  greater  length  in  the  next  chapter. 

840  iKPcxcHAaraoBnaaDatthebaker't, 
the  ohier  and  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
select  aa  honest  a  tradesman  as  can  be  met 
with  within  the  near  neighbonriMKid  of  ther 
house  to  be  supplied.  It  wlU  be  gathered 
Aram  the  Ibngetng  gBmarts,  that  aa  the 
quality  varies  greatly,  ao  the  price  ia  not 
the  only  teet;  but  stiU  it  is  undoubted,  that 
a  high  price  dose  not  always  Imply  good 
braad,  nor  doea  a  moderately  low  one  IbrWd 
the  produetlon  of  It  The  good  manager, 
thenftee,  will  aee  that  she  has  aa  good  aa 
aitMe  aa  her  nelghbonrhood  will  afford  at 
an  average  price,  and  will  partlcnlarly  take 
care  that  the  weight  la  in  accordance  with 
the  law— «  kiee  or  roor  onncea  makes  a 
diflbrence  ef  a  halfpenny  In  the  4-lh.  loai; 
whidi  la  generally  the  variathm  between 
ttie  higher  and  lower  prloee;  and,  there* 
Ibre,  while  ehe  fandea  she  is  saving  that 
amount,  she  may  really  be  doing  no  saoh 
thing. 

8Mi  Tbb  Law  rdattng  to  the  making  of 
bnad  Is  guided  by  f  A  7  Wmu  lY.,  c.  ST,  and 
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tti  proTlflkmt  ftre  ■■rimtlrtwl  to  8  a«o.  IV., 
c  IM,  which  regulates  baken  In  Um  Metio- 
polU.  Bread  may  be  made  of  any  weight 
or  siM,  but  mtut  be  aold  by  weight  only 
(n«nch  roll!  and  fluacy  bread  excepted). 
Baken  to  nae  avolrdnpolae  weight,  and  no 
other.  Penalty  Ibr  oalng  false  weighta,  £S. 
Bakon  delivering  bread  by  cart,  Ax.,  to  be 
provided  with  icalee  and  welghCa.  Bakers 
convicted  of  adalteratlng  bread  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £10,  and  to  have  their  names 
end  abodes  advertised  In  the  newspapers. 
Penalty  fbr  adoltentlng  llocu:,  meal,  Ac, 
£Ml  Bread  made  of  mixed  meal  and  flour 
Is  to  be  marked  with  the  letter  **U." 
Kaglstnites  and  peaoe-offlccrs,  by  warrant, 
may  search  bakers*  premises,  and  seise  and 
cany  away  adulterated  flour  and  meal; 
penalty  for  obsimettng  seardi,  £ia  In- 
gredients for  adulterating  flour,  meal,  Ac, 
Ibond  on  bakers*  premises,  snbjcct  the 
offender  to  a  penalty  of  £10;  and  the 
like  sum  for  eveiy  sobseqnent  offence. 
Ofltooes  occasioned  by  the  wUAil  defiitult  of 
Jounieymen-bakers  subject  them  to  fine  or 
Imprisonment  Bakers  not  to  bake  bread 
or  rolls  on  Sundays,  or  sell  bread  or  bake 
pies,  Ac,  after  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon ;  bakings  may  be  delivered  until 
half-past  one  o'clock,  and  not  later,  on 
Sundays,  under  the  penalty  of  20s. 

SBCZ.  lO^-^BOCKRT. 

SSL  Thx  AsncLis  Sold  bt  thb  OnocDt 
oomprlse  a  very  miscellaneous  list,  of 
which  the  chief  are— <mi,  coffee,  eoeoa,  and 
tugar;  to  which,  however,  mast  be  added, 
jptcea,  arrowroot^  tapioea,  tago^  temoima, 
rice,  roaiiiu,  eurronO,  Ac 

SCB-IBCT.  A.~TSA,  COFISK,  AHD  COOOA. 

852.  Tea,  as  sold  In  the  shops.  Is  the  lesf 
ot  the  tea-tree,  dried  and  stored  for  use 
These  leaves  are  gathered  at  three  or  four 
different  seasons,  by  which  In  some  measure 
the  different  qualities  of  tea  are  produced, 
those  flnt  picked  being  most  yaluable,  and 
the  last  ooane  and  large.  The  young  leaves 
are  narrow,  convoluted,  and  downy;  the 
middle-aged  have  their  edges  serrated  and 
veined  with  more  or  less  delicacy ;  whilst 
In  the  older  leaves  the  serration  and  Tena>- 
tlon  afe  more  marked;  and,  in  addition, 
some  peculiar  hoops  are  developed  along 
the  mnrgins,  which  are  readily  seen  when 
they  are  examined.  All  teas  sre  divisible 
into  black  and  green,  depending  partly 
upon  the  age  of  the  leaves,  partly  upon  the 
locality  where  grown,  and  partly  upon  the 
method  of  drying.  Thus,  the  black  tea  is 
not  only  roasted  in  a  shallow  Iron  vessel, 
called  a  kuo^  but  it  is  also  again  submitted 
to  the  action  of  a  chareoal-flre,  in  sieves. 
Green  tea,  on  the  other  hand,  escapes  the 


seoond  proeesa.  Teas  am  also  roOed .  by 
the  hand,  when  half  dry.  Black  tsas  are 
known  aa  bo/tea^  eimfou^  soudkomg,  and 
pekoe;  green  teiaa,  aa  twmkaih  hifmm^ 
imperial^  and  gw^potcder.  These  qualities 
ot  black  and  green  tea  are  chiefly  dependent 
upon  the  age  of  the  leaves  when  gathered. 
Mora  Tatleties  are  known  in  the  trade,  but 
the  above  are  the  leading  sections  into 
whldi  this  article  is  divided.  Common  teas 
are  artificially  scented-^aa,  fbr  instance, 
by  the  cowslip,  which  Is  added  to  the  tea  In 
layers,  both  being  previously  dried,  and 
alternately  placed  In  the  canister  or  chest 
After  some  days  the  cowslips  are  removed 
by  silting^  and  the  tea  thus  scented  Is 
mixed  with  other  teas  if  too  highly  scented,  - 
or  with  more  cowslips  if  not  sufficiently  sa 
This  Is  the  process  for  making  cowslip 
hyson,  but  black  teas  sie  also  slmilariy 
flavoured,  and  with  them  the  flower  of 
the  cowallp  is  reduced  to  a  powder  and 
actually  mixed  with  the  tea  in  the  last 
roasting  process,  and  left  there.  Besides 
the  cowslip,  other  flowers  are  used  to 
scent  souchong  teas,  aa.the  Gankmajloridaf . 

\^^^^^^  J  W  ^m^mW  V0SV^b    SSAa\A  ^F  ^99ww9^99wt9w9  ^^otSv  W«M^ 

808L  Ax  iKrosioM  OF  BLACK  Tka  contahu, . 
on  analysis,  nwm,  oaeeharine  matter,  tcumm 
in  large  quantities,  and  lAetse,  which  last  is 
identical  with  ee^ffttme,  both  being  important 
elementa,  and  containing  nitrogen.  Green 
tea  almost  invariably  contains  some  added 
matter,  la  the  shape  of  glaxing  or  ooloniing; 
consisting  in  mo»t  cases  of  JYuseitm  fttas 
or  tMlHffOt  Utmurie  poteder  and  china  obq^ 
Many  other  matters  are  occasionally  used 
for  the  purposes  of  adulteration,  which  will 
be  found  described  under  that  head.  The 
amounts  of  gum  and  tannin  contalnedJa 
any  InAislon  are  good  tests  of  Its  valuer 
but  the  really  useAil  principle  is  the  thelne, 
which  is  the  cauae  of  the  pocnllar  effiBcts  of 
this  Important  article  of  diet 

854.     THSIKB,    CaVTSIKB,    TBaOBBOMDOt, 

AMD  PimuMs,  are  four  vegeto-alkalls, 
identical  in  composition,  and  m  their 
effects  upon  the  human  body.  They  am 
met  with  in  the  four  most  common  articles 
in  domestic  use,  namely,  tea,  coiliBe,  cocoa 
or  chocolate,  and  peiq)er,  and  In  Teo'  fovr 
other  vegetable  substances.  In  making 
selectloa  of  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  pepper, 
man  has  instinctively,  or  rather  by  expe* 
rienoe,  chosen  those  substances  which  will 
Impart  the  greatest  quantity  of  nitrogen, 
coi^oined  with  tannin  and  other  conserv». 
tlve  principles.  They  are  soluble  in  aboaft 
one  hundred  parts  of  cold  water,  and  mndi 
more  readily  In  boWag  water,  or  if  an  add 
be  present  In  order  to  predpttato  tbeine 
or  caffeine,  a  decoction  of  common  tea  or  of 
raw  ooflbe  berries,  previously  crushed.  Is 
mixed  wtth  excess  of  soluUmi  of  batic 
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acetate  of  lead.  Tbe  aohitioa  filtered  flnom 
the  copious  rellovr  or  greenish  precipitate, 
!■  treated  -mth  snlphnretted  hydrogen  to 
remove  the  lesd,  filtered,  evaporated  to  a 
small  balk,  and  neotrallzed  by  ammonia. 
The  caffeine  or  thdne  cryetAlllzes  oat  in 
cooling,  and  Is  easily  parifled  by  animal 
charooaL  It  fbrms  tafts  of  delicate  white 
silky  needles,  irhldi  have  a  bitter  taste, 
melt  when  heated,  with  loss  of  water,  and 
sublime  without  decomposition. 

8S5.  Tbb  Adultehatton  op  Biack  Tba 
does  not  appear  to  be   effected  to  any 
extent,   aooording   to    the    examinations 
made  by  l>r.  Hassan.    It  has  been  sap- 
posed  that  other  leaves  are  mixed  with 
those  of  tea,  and  probably  at  one  time  the 
practice  was  common,  bat  at  present  the 
low  price  of  tea  fbrbids  the  resort  to  this 
expedient  in  an  eoonomical  point  of  view. 
While  Inferior  bhu^  teas  can  be  imported 
as  low  as  8|d.  per  lb.,  which  is  the  present 
price,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  other  leaves 
win  be  sabstltated,  unless  It  could  be  done 
in  this  country  so  as  to  avoid  the  duty; 
but  u  this  is  almost  impossible,  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  the  excise,  it  results  that  no 
sach  attempt  is  made,  and  that  the  fbonda- 
tion  of  an  the  teas  sold  really  consists  of 
the  leaves  of  the  tea-tree  in  some  shape. 
At  one  time  exhausted  tca^-leaves  were 
much  nsed,  persons  being  regularly  em- 
Iduyed  to  boy  them  up  ftom  the  hotels  and 
other  places  of  large  consumption,  as  much 
as  Sid.  to  ad.  per  lb.  being  given  ft>r  them 
when  dry.    Tliey  were  then  mixed  with 
gam  and  some  smaU  quanti^  of  tannin, 
and  FB-dried,  after  which  they  were  fiiced 
yiith  rose-pink  and  black-lead.    The  same 
cause,  however,  which  fbrbids  the  substl- 
tntion  of  spurious  leaves  also  acts  against 
the  use  of  the  exhausted  leaves,  namely, 
the  low   price   of  teas,   which  will  net 
aflbrd  the  outlay;  fbr  by  the tfane  that  the 
exhausted  leaves  are  gummed  and  tanned, 
and  then  (heed,  the  value  is  brought  ap  to 
that  at  which  ordinary  black  tea  may  be 
bought ;  and  as  they  are  liable  to  be  seixed 
by  the  excise,  the  risk  is  greater  than  the 
profit,    nevertheless,  the  system  is  said  to 
be  pursued  at  the  present  day  to  some 
slight  extent    Catechu  appears  to  be  some- 
times added  as  a  sabstHate  Ibr  the  tannin 
which  Is  extracted  tnm  the  exhausted 
leaves.     Bose-ptnk,  logwood,  black-lead, 
and  tale,  or  china  elay,  are  also  introdoced 
Into  teas  with  a  vtow  to  alter  and  Improve 
their  ooloor.   Indigo  and  turmeric-powder 
are  likewise  employed  in  small  quantities 
tor  black  tea,  and  in  very  considerable 
proportions  Ibr  green  tea;  and  fbr  the 
adulteration  of  which,  the  fbOowlng  mate- 
rials also  ars  need,  ehlefly  In  China,  viz. : 

Tcnllgils, 


arsenite  of  copper,  chromate  of  potash^ 
chrome-yellow,   Dnteb-pbak,  chalk,  gyp. 
sum,  and  steatite  or  soapstone.    Some  of 
these  are  comparatively  innocent,  as  th« 
steatite,  Prosstan-blue,  Dntcli-plnk,  chalk, 
gypsum,  turmeric-powder,  black-lead,  and 
china  day;  but  the  chromate  of  potash, 
chrome-yellow,  arsenite  of  copper,  verdi- 
gris, and  mineral-green   are   of  a  very 
poisonous  nature,  being  all  of  them  acttvo 
salts  of  lead,  arsenic,  or  copper.   From  the 
result  of  Dr.   HassaU*s  analysis,  It  ap- 
pears that  of  thlrty-tour  samples  of  blade 
toa  as  imported,  all  were  in  a  genolne  state 
as  regards  the  leaf  itself  bat  portions  were 
adulterated  by  Ibdng  the  snrfkces  of  the 
leaves    **with  black-lead,  an  Irridescent 
powder  resembling  mica,  indigo,  and  tur- 
meric," also  by  the  addition  of  imitation- 
tea  made  out  of  tea  dost,  sand,  Ao.    With 
regard  to  Mack  tea  as  retailed,  it  appears 
that  out  of  twenty-lbur  samples,  twenty 
were  genolne,  and  Ibur  adulterated,  though 
he  thinks  there  was  no  blame  attached  to 
the  vendora,  they  being,  in  aU  probability, 
wholly  unaware  of  the  fact  of  these  parti- 
cular descriptions  of  tea  being  adulterated 
or  fitoed  in  the  manner  described.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  Ihbilcated  teas  seised  by 
the  exdse  are  shown  to  be  composed  of 
various  artldes,  other  than  genuine  tea,  as 
exhausted  tea-leaves  made  np  vrith  gam, 
catechu,  and  fkcing.    British  leaves  of  sloe, 
sumach,  Ac.,  mixed  with  catechu  and  teaF> 
dust,  are  also  shown  to  exist  among  this 
kind  of  fhiudulent  tea.   Lastly,  in  green 
tea.  Dr.  Hassall  proves  that  out  of  thirty 
samples  of  retailed  green  tea,  aU  were  more 
or  less  adulterated,  some  with  what  Is 
called  ^*  lie-tea,"  others  with  one  or  other 
of  the  previously  mentioned  fbreign  snb- 
stancesL    In  no  case  did  he  find  green  ten 
depending   fbr  its  colour  upon    natural 
causes.    In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of 
these  fkcts,  Dr.  HassaU  recommended  a 
reduction  of  the  doty  on  aU  kinds  of  black 
teti,  to  the  extent  of  at  lesst  one-third,  and 
the  continuance  of  that  on  green  tea.  Also, 
that  Ne-Ua  (which  Is  Imported  fh>m  China, 
and  pays  duty  as  tea),  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
sists of  inferior  leaves,  mixed  with  sand, 
and  very  often  the  leaves  of  other  plants, 
should  be  prohibited,  as  weU  as  aU  teas 
mixed  with  it     These  recommendatlonB 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  carried  out, 
and  it  is  bcUeved  will  shortly  be  fbUowed 
to  the  fUl  extent  desired  by  him.    The 
duty  win  soon  be  Is.  per  lb.,  so  that  black 
teas  of  good  quality  may  then  most  probably 
be  bought  at  2b.  to  28l  Ad.  per  pound. 

856.  Thk  Methods  or  Dbtectqio  tbm 
Adulteration  op  Tea  are  somewhat  intri- 
cate, and  above  the  management  of  aU 
but  proftspcd  chemists  and  mlcrosoppistiL 
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l>r.  HasMU  goes  at  great  leogtli  Into  thto  ! 
wab^cL,  and  to  Ui  book  I  mnit  valtar  my 
naden  fbr  flill  particHlan  of  the  natural 
and  Bdcroaoople  sppearanee  of  the  leavei 
wtMD  ioAaned  ana  unrolled,  and  of  the 
aobitaneeo  contained  In  the  tea,  by  which 
the  fkstltloaa  addtttona  are  dlstlngulahed 
Otim  the  genohM  aittalOb  The  gnat  aa<h- 
gnard  ia  to  aTold  green  taa  altogether,  and 
to  nee  black  tea  obtained  ftom  honaee  of 
good  reputatkm.  What  U  lea^y  wanted  la 
«  good  practical  teat,  aolted  to  parohaaera, 
and  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  tiie  natural  acnsss  applied  to  an  Inflialon, 
aa  practised  by  the  dealese  themselvea.  In 
haying  teas,  a  good  gneaa  may  be  made  by 
the  smelling  and  Inspection  of  the  diy  tea; 
no  one,  however,  depends  upon  this,  but  It 
is  usoal  to  make  on  Inftaakm  ftom  equal 
quantltlea  of  each  sample,  and  compare 
them  In  all  the  sensible  qnalttles  of  colour, 
taste,  and  smelL  These  tests  may.  In  a 
similar  way,  be  uaed  by  the  flunily  house- 
keeper, but  she  seldom  has  recoune  to 
them  In  the  groosi'a  ahop,  who  could 
ecaroely  be  expected  to  make  a  doaen  cups 
or  tsa  Ibr  each  of  his  cnstomen,  and  tbere- 
Ibre  ahe  la  compelled  to  boy  what  he 
reooinmenda,  and  to  postpone  a  trtal  of 
lu  qnailtlee  nntU  she  arrives  at  home, 
when  she  can  readily  compafe  two  equal 
quantttlea  by  UUtaalng  them  in  a  small 
tmfdt  aepantely,  and  examining  them 


together.  It  is  scaroely  Air  to  try  one  ten 
to-day  and  the  other  to^iorrow,  aa  the 
yariatlon  in  the  state  of  the  stomach  win 
often  make  a  difllarence  which  wHl  iqiset 
all  calculation. 

867.  Is  Maxucg  Tba  for  this  trial,  aa 
well  as  fbr  genernl  use,  the  best  plan  is  to 
warm  the  pot  with  tlie  dry  tea  In  It  by 
placing  it  on  the  bot^  or  In  the  summer 
time  by  pouring  water  Into  tt,  and  after 
pouring  it  out  again,  adding  the  tea.  When 
economy  Is  to  be  oonanlted,  tlie  addition 
of  five  grains  of  caxbonato  of  soda  makea 
the  InAuton  much  stronger,  but  all  the 
strength  of  the  tea  Is  brought  out  In  the 
first  brewing.  After  the  tea,  with  or  wltli- 
out  soda,  is  Introduced,  boiling  water  should 
he  poured  on  it,  taking  caie  that  the  tea  la 
completely  covered  and  not  floating  at  the 
top,  and  not  quite  filling  tlie  pot  After  ten 
mlnntea  the  pot  is  to  be  filled  up  and  the 
tea  poured  out,  but  It  should  never  be  com- 
pletely emptied  until  the  last  cup  is  to  be 
obtained  from  it,  adding  fkeah  water  ikom 
time  to  time  In  preference.  BoOed  tea  la 
stale  and  flat,  though  not  nnprofltaUe,  aa 
the  decoction  may  be  obtained  stronger 
than  the  InfhsloiL 

86&  Thx  Whoxjsbauc  Pxicb  or  Tea  ait 
the  present  tlnM  is  as  Ibllows,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  duty,  amounting  now 
to  la.  9d.  per  lb.,  and  the  retailer's  proilt  ot 
Ibom  10  to  iff  per  cenL:~ 
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808.  Sbvssai:,  Suasiiiviu  vox  Tba,  or 
Improvers  to  Its  strength,  are  oflTered  to 
the  public  under  the  uamea  of  *'La  Veno 
Bono,"  '*  Chinese  Botanical  Powder,"  Aa; 
but  tiioy  poeoess  no  element  likely  to  be 
of  any  service,  and  aa  they  chiefly  contain 
entechu,  Ihey  are  pntfudlclal  by  causing 
constipation  of  the  bowels  and  flatulence, 
as  well  as  general  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs. 

880.  ComuB,  used  fbr  similar  purposes  to 
tea,  and  containing  a  ahnilar  nitrogenlzed 
Klttclple  (called  In  this  case 


of  thelne).  Is  the  beny  of  the  cofTee^rat, 
which  grows  in  America,  the  East  and 
Weat  Indlea,  Ceylon,  Braxil,  and  AraUn, 
u  well  as  some  other  warm  climates.  The 
plant  Is  usually  flrom  fhur  to  five  fbet  hl^ 
and  the  berries,  which  are  gathered  hi  the 
antomn,  are  of  a  dark  red  colour.  Eadi 
tree  yields  about  a  pound  or  two  of  these 
berries,  which  contain  within  their  pa|p 
a  pair  of  seeds  enclosed  in  a  tliin  maa- 
brane,  and  these,  after  being  rubbed, 
waabed,  dried,  and  whmowed;  constitute 
the  raw  ooflbe  as  Imported  and  soU  by 
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tlM  geoo&n  wiMB  tiMir  cottomen  Intend 
to  HMst  It  tHoaiMlTet.  WlMn  It  is  sold 
M  roamed,  or  at  gnmnd  ooflte  which 
ImpUet  n  pravloiifl  roasting*  theae  raw 
berries  are  snbmltted  to  the  action  of  fire, 
In  «  doaed  chamber,  ontU  they  are  sUghtiy 
charred,  when  they  are  cooled  wlthont 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  then  coarsely 
ground,  and,  when  not  wanted  for  Immedi- 
ate use,  tb^  are  lueserfed  In  tin  canisters. 
As  the  oQy  matter  oontalned  in  the  berxy  la 
very  volntOe,  It  is  desirable  to  sroid  keep- 
ing either  the  whole  beny  or  the  powder 
longer  than  Is  neoeaMuy,  and  espedany 
the  latter,  hence  the  grocer  proftsscs  to 
roast  and  grind  dally,  and  those  who  are 
in  Urge  boslness  generally  do  so.  The 
grinding  at  aU  CTents  ooght  not  to  be  more 
than  solBclent  Ibr  the  dally  supiriy ;  and  It 
Is  in  all  cases  better  Ibr  the  priTate  cos- 
tomer  to  boy  the  berries  either  raw  or 
rossted  and  grind  them  himself  rather 
than  risk  not  only  the  loss  of  aroma  by 
the  exposore  to  the  air,  hot  alio  the  adal- 
taration  with  chicory,  which  is  so  generaUy 


88L  The  OoiirofliTiosr  of  rtn  Comm 
Bebbt  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can 
readily  be  discriminated  by  the  microscope 
trom  ttie  substancea  with  which  it  is  adul- 
terated, but  by  ordinary  means  such  is 
not  the  casei  There  are  probably  tests 
by  which  chicoty  may  be  detected,  but 
roasted  beans  or  com.  when  ground,  can 
scarcely  be  known  lh>m  Inferior  oolTee  by 
any  mode  of  examination,  except  that 
adopted  by  Dr.  Uossall.  Two  parts  are 
plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  berry,  as  in  all 
othen  of  the  same  class— the  substance 
and  the  investing  skin ;  and  theae  each 
present  a  peculiar  appearance  under  the 
kmo,  for  which  see  Dr.  Hassan's  reiy 
l>eaatUtal  woodcuts.  But,  besides  this, 
there  is  one  fact  wbieh  may  serve  as  a 
guide,  and  that  is,  that  the  texture  of  the 
substance  of  the  berry  is  a  long  time  in 
becoming  soft,  whether  it  is  roasted  or 
raw,  whilst  cbicoiy  readily  softens  and 
becomes  spongy,  so  that  even  in  the  ground 
state  the  two  may  be  dlatingnished.  The 
reason  of  this  dUftrence  Ues  in  the  fhet, 
that  tlie  berry  oontalnB  a  considerable 
quantity  of  essential  oil,  to  which  it  owes 
its  pecvOlar  smell  on  roasting,  and  which 
prevents  its  imbibing  water  and  becoming 
soddcned  by  It,  whereas  chicory  has  none 
of  this,  and  therefore  at  once  submits  to 
the  action  of  thla  fluid. 

862.  AnuLTXiUTioir  of  Coffee  by  chicoiy, 
com,  and  other  articles,  is  practised  to  such 
•It  extent,  that  even  after  three  months' 
notice  of  his  intention  were  given  by  Dr. 
BaaaalL,  of  forty- two  samples  examined 
L/  him,  thirty-ono  were  adulterated  with  I 


chicory;  two  were  mixed  with  other  mat- 
ten  not  eleaiiy  raad«  out;  and  of  tiisas 
many  of  the  ssmples  were  almost  wholly 
composed  of  chicoiy.  This  was  a  great 
Improvement  upon  the  rasnlt  of  his  lint 
examination,  showing  Uiat  at  that  time, 
before  notice  was  given,  cofTee  was  much 
more  extensively  adulterated,  not  only  with 
chicory,  but  with  roasted  com,  beana,  and 
potato-flour.  Canlster-eoffee  seems  to.be 
adulterated  as  much  as  any,  though  it  has 
been  parChasedby  the  Jxmeet  Gommlsstoner 
of  several  respectable  houses  in  a  state  of 
purity.  It  appears,  therefore,  Uiat  the  only 
mode  by  which  the  purehaseroan  ensure  a 
good  and  genuine  article,  is  to  purchase  hia 
coflhe  in  the  beny,  and  either  in  the  raw  or 
roaated  state.  An  attempt  has  been  mads 
to  imitate  the  shape  of  the  berry  by  coni« 
pressing  the  olilcoiy  in  a  moald,  but  tlie 
fttmd  is  esslly  detected  by  any  one  pos- 
sessed of  eyes  and  hands,  and  therefore 
need  not  enter  into  the  oalculatlon.  If  the 
berry  is  raw,  aroastsr  mnst  also  be  bought, 
but  as  great  care  is  required  in  roasting 
to  guard  against  too  great  a  heat,  it  is  as 
well  to  buy  the  ooflbs  ready  roosted,  but 
ungronnd.  A  mill  is  very  readily  worked, 
and  In  a  very  Aw  minutes  the  day's  con- 
sumption may  be  ground,  sad  at  once  put 
Into  the  pot  In  this  way  only  can  the  pure 
article  bo  obtained  with  certainty,  and  as  it 
is  plain  and  easy  to  all,  th^  can  have  no 
excuse  fbr  its  non-adoption. 

86&  The  Pkbskncb  of  8TAXCH-<nAKuui 
in  com,  beans,  and  potatoes,  indicates  them 
when  under  the  microscope ;  and,  therefore, 
when  this  instrument  is  available,  and  am 
be  properly  handled,  eoflte  containing  any 
of  theae  comparatively  tamocent  Ingredients 
may  be  detected.  But  though  these  are 
not  positively  ii^arieus,  the  vendors  are 
fhiudnlent,  because  neither  com,  n<Mr  beans, 
nor  potatoes  contain  caflblne,  which,  as  I 
before  remarked,  is  the  essential  tngredieiit 
In  ooflte,  as  thelne  Is  in  tea.  Both  of  these 
similar  principles  exert  a  mariied  influence 
on  the  nervous  system,  and  braoe  it  so  that 
it  is  capaMe  of  bearing  up  against  fttigues 
and  exposures  fhr  better  than  when  stimu- 
lated by  alcohoL  This  has  now  iMen  proved 
by  direct  experiment  in  many  cases ;  and  It 
Is  an  undoubted  Ibct,  that  tea  and  coflee 
ore  of  vast  service  as  general  drinks,  and 
that  those  substitutes  for  them  which  sre 
deficient  in  tlielno  and  caflfelne  are  of  no 
more  use  than  toast-and-water. 

864.  The  WnoLEaALS  Fuck  of  Coffee 
is  now  OS  follows,  to  which  must  be  added 
4d.  per  lb.  duty  and  the  retailer's  profit  :— 

s.  d.  s.  (I. 

Jamaica  coffee,  percwt  46  0  to  W  n 
East  India  ...  „  46  0  to  7U  0 
Mocha      ...       ^      „        6B   0   to   W  • 
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Ceylaa     ^ 
HL  DomlnKD 
Co0t*lUca 
BnudI 


8.    d.  ft.  d. 

...  per  cwt  48   0  to  80   0 

^        ,,          47    0  to  49    0 

,,         61    0  to  74    0 

...        ,,         a»    0  to  M    0 

Thb  Rbtail  Price  is  as  follows,  as  sold 
bj  the  most  respectable  firms  :— 

8.d. 

Good  Ceylon  ooffise    ^      ..   perlb.  I   1 

Good  plantatioQ  ...       ...       ,«  12 

Fiaest  ditto       ...      „  18 

Flncat  South  American  (Costa 

dCB/        •••  ■••  •••  •••  If  J      4 

Choice  mountain  flavoured ...      „        1   A 
Best  old  Mocha ...       ...       .<.       n        10 

The  wholesale  price  of  chicory  Is  about 
Ml  to  90b.  per  cwt 

865.  CmooBT,  unlike  coffee,  com,  or  beans, 
bat  like  the  potato,  i«  a  root,  being  that  part 
of  the  wild  endlTe,  a  native  plant  of  this 
country,  but  supposed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally introduced  ftom  India  or  China.  It 
grows  readily  In  poor  sandy  aoUs,  and  yields 
about  ten  or  twelve  tons  per  acre  in  the 
raw  state,  which  when  dry  wlU  only  make 
about  one  ton,  or  somewhat  leia.  The  roots 
are  washed,  siloed  by  a  machine,  and  dried, 
after  which  they  are  powdered,  and  then 
sold  at  about  4d.  per  lb.  But  chloozy  itself 
Is  sui^ect  to  adulteration,  carrots,  mangel- 
wureel,  and  parsnips  being  employed  Ibr 
the  purpose,  as  well  as  bumt-engar,  which 
however  is  only  added  to  give  colour,  being 
in  fact  three  times  the  prloa  Dr.  Hassall 
descrilMS  several  other  substanoes  as  being 
used  Ibr  the  purpose,  but  not  on  his  own 
authority,  as  fkr  as  regards  the  moet  ofllen- 
■Ive  of  them,  vis.,  oak4)ark  tan.  mahogany 
sawdust,  baked  horses*  and  bullocks*  Uvers, 
and  Venetian  red.  It  is,  however,  donbtfhl 
whether  these  are  used  to  any  extent  in 
adultersttng  either  oolTee  or  elilcoiy;  for 
while  this  last  article  Is  to  be  bought  at  4d. 
per  lb.,  one  would  suppose  tlMre  would  not 
be  much  temptation  to  go  lower  in  the  scale 
of  fraud.  Itmnst,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  sale  of  chicory  is  legal,  i^  mM  as 
nchy  and  that  it  is  only  when  it  Is  sold  as 
oofVBe,  or  mixed  with  It  when  the  artlcie 
profbsacs  to  be  pure  coffee,  that  a  ttmd  is 
committed.  Ho  one  conversant  with  the 
subject  Imagines  that  chicory  Is  either 
usefhl  or  wholly  Innocent,  but  no  one  either 
imagines  that  it  Is  so  pr^udldal  to  health 
as  to  make  the  leglslatnie  Ibrbid  Its  use. 
Indeed,  while  tobacco  is  encouraged,  it 
would  be  inconsistent  to  forbid  chlcoiy, 
which  Is  comparatlvej(y  Innocent;  and 
therefbre  all  that  can  be  done  Is  to  enact 
that  those  who  desire  pure  ooflte  shall  have 
It  when  th^  ask  for  it,  as  flir  as  this  can  bo 
eOscted  by  legislative  mterferenee. 


866.  Cocoa,  ahd  Chocolatb  are  both 
prepared  from  the  seeds  of  tlie  Thtobroma 
ooooo,  which  is  enltivatod  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  South  America.  The  seeds 
are  enclosed  in  pods,  resembling  in  some 
respects  a  cucamtMr,  each  of  which  contains 
a  considerable  number  of  them,  extending 
on  the  average  to  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty.  These  seeds  are  somewhat  like 
large  almonds,  and  vary  a  good  deal  In 
appearance  and  quality,  according  to  the 
place  from  which  tbeiy  are  imported.  Cocoa 
is  prepared  fh>m  the  beans  or  seeds  by  first 
fhwing  them  from  the  surroimdlng  pulp, 
and  then  gently  roasting  them  In  an  iron 
cylinder,  with  boles  in  Its  end  to  allow  the 
vapour  to  escape,  being,  in  Act,  an  appar 
ratus  similar  to  a  coflTee-roaster.  When 
the  aroma  Is  well  developed,  the  seeds  ar» 
ready  for  conversion,  and  they  are  turned 
out  of  the  cylinder  cooled  and  freed  from 
their  husks,  after  which  they  are  ground, 
and  become  the  "coooa"  of  the  shops. 
Chocolate  Is  very  similar  in  its  composition 
to  cocoa,  but  it  is  manufiurtured  into  cakes, 
with  the  addition  of  sugar,  starch,  or 
arrowroot,  in  order  to  bind  it,  and  oi 
vanilla  or  cinnamon,  to  add  to  its  flavour. 

867.  The  CoMixwinoai  of  thb  Cocoa 
Skbd,  deprived  of  Its  husk,  is  more  than 
one-half  of  it  fatty  matter,  the  remainder 
being  made  up  of  stardt,  gum,  Ugnine, 
theobromine  (analagous  to  thelne),  allm- 
minous  matter,  and  a  red  colouring  matter. 
It  la,  therefore,  an  exceedingly  nourishing 
fbod;  and,  when  suited  to  the  particular 
stomach,  well  adapted  to  strengthen  and 
fttten  invalids  wlio  have  lost  fleah  from 
disease  or  bad  livingi  Cocoa-beana.  aa 
roughly  groimd,  are  sold  as  coooa-nOs; 
when  crushed  between  rollers,  they  beoome 
/laJte-coeoa;  made  up  with  starch  and 
ground  into  a  powder,  they  are  komcea- 
paMe-GOCoa^  or  breai^fatt-eocoaf  mfhMe- 
eoooa,  peOaU-coeoOt  Ac.;  and,  again,  with 
the  addition  of  the  substances  already 
mentioned,  and  converted  into  cakea, 
cAoeoiote,  or  wmSia  ehoeokrtf^  &c 

868L  CoooA  AHD  Chocolatx  are  adu1> 
terated  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  not  to 
the  same  iqjnrlous  manner  as  tea,  or  to  the 
same  extent  as  cofltBeu  Of  filly-«ix  samples 
examined  by  Dr.  Hassall,  eight  only  were 
genuine,  forty-three  cmitalned  sugfur,  and 
ft)rty-six  starcli.  In  the  shape  either  of 
wheat,  potato-flour,  or  sago-meaL  Choco- 
Ute  proftsses  to  be  a  manufactured  article, 
and  therefore  It  ia  not  surprising  that  i(  Is 
found  to  contsln  sugar,  sago-meal,  arrow- 
root, ise.  These  substances- can  only  tM 
d<>tected  by  the  microscope,  and  as  there  la 
little  opportunity  of  buying,  roasting;  and 
grinding  the  seeds,  the  public  must  oonteot 
themselves  with  relying  upon  the  chaneCer 
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Df  the  Tondor.  Cocoa  nnts  are  sold  by  retaJl, 
at  7d.  and  8d.  per  Ib^  so  that  they  might  be 
roasted  and  grotind,  and  I  do  not  nee  why 
tills  might  not  be  done  by  any  one  who  Is 
Jn  posseesioo  of  a  ooOte-roaster,  and  is 
tolerably  handy  in  its  use.  There  Is,  I 
believe,  considerable  practice  required  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  proper  degree  of  hoat 
necessary  fbr  the  operation,  and  also  in 
removing  the  shells,  and  this  probably  Is 
^he  reason  why  the  attempt  is  not  made. 
Moreover,  tlie  adnlteratlon  is  not  to  any 
great  extent,  and  the  artlde  sold  is  gene- 
rally a  pleasant  and  agreeable  one,  and 
without  any  deleterious  oomponnd.  There 
fleeros  to  be  no  flrandolent  reason  fbr  the 
addition  of  sugar,  or  arrowroot,  or  sago, 
since  they  are  not  cheaper  ttum  cocoa,  and 
hence  it  can  only  be  In  order  to  improve 
the  quality  that  they  are  added.  Tbe  latter 
articles,  I  believe,  make  it  taste  more 
smooth  and  soft  in  tbe  mouth,  and  the 
sugar  is  sfdd  to  preserve  It  from  li^nrious 
Armentation. 

809L  Thk  Wboubax^b  Pbick  or  Cocoa- 
SSKDS  is  as  fbUowB,  to  which  must  be  added 
Id.  per  lb.  for  duty,  and  the  retailer's  profit^ 
as  well  as  the  loss  In  roasting,  which  Is 

about  8  per  cent  :— 

B.    d.  Bi  d. 

Trinidad  ooooa,    percwt   88  D  to  47  6 

Grenada       ...  „        86  0  to  48  0 

Gnayaqud     ...  „         44    0  to  45  0 

Ffera     .....  „        88   0  to  sa  0 

Thx  BxTAiL  PsiCBB  aK  as  followB  :— 

B.d. 

DteCetlc  cocoa       ...      .m        per  lb.    1   0 

SoloMe  cocoa       ...      ...  „       0   8 

Finest  cocoa...      ...      ...  „       0  8 

Try's  patflnt  cocoa        ...  „       10 

Coooanuts  ...      .*,      .».  „       0   8 

Cocoa  nibs  ...      «.      .i.  n       0 10 

Chocolate  pasta    ^        1   7 

Chocolate  powder.  In  tins  „       18 

caiooolate  powder,  loose  „       11 

Jiatt  plain  choooUte      ...  „       10 

87a  Tea,  OomB,  axd  Cocoa  are  sold  in 
enormous  quantities  to  all  dasseii,  and  are 
equally  usefhl  In  keeping  up  health  and 
nervous  power  under  all  circttmstanccs. 
Tea  to  not  murh  used  except  in  private 
honses  and  hotels;  but  coffee  Is  now  sold 
)n  prodiglons  quantities  in  coffee^hoiis,  and 
In  paBlry<o<H(s*  shops  also,  throughout 
Iiondon  and  the  large  towns.  Instead  of 
going  in  all  cases  to  the  pabUc^house  for  his 
gossip  or  his  paper,  recourse  may  noi%  be 
had  by  any  one  to  the  cofTee-house,  where 
for  a  small  sum,  varying  ttom  2d.  to  6d.,  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  sight  of  the  periodicals  of 
the  day  maybe  obtained.  Both  a^ffee  and 
fermented  liquors  seem  to  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  a  desire  to  smoke  tobacco,  or  at 
all  events  must  of  those  who  frequent  eithal: 


coffee-shops  or  taverns  are  addicted  to  thlp 
hnbit,  and  therefbro  it  is  not  easy  to  compare 
mere  coflif^c-drinkers  with  mere  beer  of 
spirit-drinkers,  and  I  am  inclined  to  b«Ucv« 
that  those  smokers  who  confine  themselves 
to  coffee,  smoke  to  a  greater  extent  than 
those  do  who  Imbibe  frrmented  liquors.  I 
believe,  also,  that  tobacco  in  excess  is  more 
Injurious  than  either  spirit  or  beer,  and 
therefore  so  long  as  its  use  is  mixed  up  with 
that  of  coffee,  the  full  benefit  of  the  changa 
will  not  be  Ibit 

SDB-SXCC  B SnOAB,  TKBACLE,  AMD 

Hoirxr. 

STL  SnoAB,  as  consumed  in  this  country^ 
is  the  produce  of  the  sugar-cane,  some  of  ip 
being  imported  fh>m  the  West  Indies,  other 
qualities  from  Brazil,  Porto  Eloo,  and 
Manilla,  and  others  again  ftom  the  East 
Indies,  the  Mauritius,  and  Java.  From  this 
wide  field  it  will  appear  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  our  sugars  are  still  the  pro7 
dnoe  of  slave-labour ;  and  such  a  lament- 
able result  seems  to  be  Inevitable  as  long 
as  we  require  an  amount  of  sugar  which 
fine  labour  alone  Is  not  able  to  produce. 

87S.  Thxbb  asb  two  Kjoom  or  Suoab, 
which  are  chemically  different,  and  are 
known  as  cane-sugar  and  grape^ugar,  the 
former  being  obtained  from  the  sugar-cane, 
the  maple-tree,  the  root  of  the  beet,  tbe 
mallow,  and  some  other  fbrest  trees  and 
cultivated  plants ;  while  the  latter  is  con- 
tained, in  varying  quantities,  in  those  ftniis 
which  are  mote  or  leas  sweet,  especially  la 
the  grape,  fig.  plum,  Ac.  Honky  contains  a 
portion  of  each,  as  in  bet  do  most  sweet 
substances,  and  even  the  cane-sugar  itself, 
especiaUy  the  moist  sorts,  in  the  shape  of 
TsBACLBt  which  is  composed  almost  entUrely 
of  grape-sugar. 

878.  CAins-euGAR  consists,  Uke  all  sugars 
and  similar  compounds,  of  carbon,  hydro* 
gen,  and  oxygen,  and  is  therefbre  f^ee  trom 
nitrogen  altogether.  The  proportions  of 
these  in  aystallized  cane-sugar  are  stated 
In  the  usual  way  by  the  following  formula; 
Carbon  24,  hydrogen  22,  oxygen  22.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  several  canes,  trees,  and 
roots  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph, 
from  which  it  is  extracted  by  various 
procemes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
substance  containing  it.  It  is  perhaps  most 
readily  obtained  from  the  maple-tree, 
which  in  America  is  found  extensively  1^ 
the  natural  forests,  and  only  requires 
tapping  with  an  augur,  and  the  insertion 
of  a  small  pipe,  to  cause  the  saccharUis 
and  limpid  sap  to  flow  out,  and  by  the 
application  of  heat  alone  in  an  lion  vessel 
suspended  over  a  fire,  an  excellent  ciya- 
tallized  sugar  Is  produced.  When  bugnr- 
canes  ore  the  source  of  sugar,  a  mill  is  u>«4 
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to  cnuh  them  betireen  its  roUen,  and  the 
eziMTonad  Jalee  behig  coDected  Is  alowly 
eraporatad,  nnta  bj  the  aid  of  the  hydrate 
of  Ume,  the  angar  la  separated  fai  a  crja- 
taUne  ftmn.  The  Bme  acts  by  coagulating 
the  idbamen,  and  sepantlqf  it,  together 
with  the  earthy  phosphates  and  waxy 
matter.  The  resnlttng  mass  is  partly 
composed  of  row  or  Mmootmdo  iugar,  and 
partly  of  fnokutes  or  trtaeU^  the  latter 
being  drained  oil;  and  lea-ring  the  Ibrmer 
oehind.  This  raw  sugar  is  Airther  leflned 
bj  re-dissolving  it  in  water,  and  adding 
albumen,  in  the  shape  of  blood  or  white  of 
egg,  with  a  little  Ume-water,  and  heating 
the  whole  till  It  bolls;  the  albumen  acting 
In  the  sante  way  as  in  other  cases  of 
darifying,  by  entangling  the  foreign  bodies 
in  Its  meshe;  af  it  Is  being  converted  from 
the  fluid  to  the  semi-solid  condition.  The 
solution,  tlioi^h  now  dear,  Is  still  coloured, 
and  requires  to  be  pa^ed  through  animal 
charcoal,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  a^Jtnict 
After  which,  the  solution  o|;  qrrup  is 
evi^ioreted  again,  and  poured  Into  conical 
earthen  moulds,  where  it  folidlfles  i^ 
prooeas  of  tinte,  and  becomes  that  Iiregular 
crystallized  mass  known  as  bxtf  or  uimp 
tugor-  Th^  requires  to  be  s^  (tarther 
cleaned,  by  pas^lqg  through  It  a  stream  of 
dear  sjrrup,  after  which  it  only  remains  to 
dry  It  in  a  stoye,  ^nd  the  loaf  Is  fit  for  use. 
Sometlmos  a  fli^e  and  soft  day  Is  placed 
over  these  nfouldf,  serving  still  fhrther  to 
assist  the  clarifying  process  by' straining 
the  syrup.  When  crystallixation  Is  suflTered 
to  take  place  slowly,  and  without  disturb- 
anoe,  a  more  perfoct  crystal  is  produced, 
known  as  ntgar^andjf.  In  most  cases 
oviqwration  is  conducted  In  dose  boilers 
exhausted  of  air,  called  in  vacuo,  by  which 
the  boiling  point  Is  reduced  from  SSq  degrees 
to  ISO  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  risk  of 
burning  is  materially  diminished.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe,  beet-root  ii  cuHlyated 
largely,  with  a  view  to  produce  sugai;  but 
the  process  is  tedious  and  expensive,  and 
the  sugar  cannot  compete  in  price  with 
that  from  the  sugar-cane.  Pure  cane-sugar 
•oparates  from  the  syrup  In  ciystals,  having 
the  figure  of  a  modified  oblique  rhombic 
prism,  of  a  birge  sise,  transparent,  and 
nearly  or  quite  colourless,  acoonlhig  to  the 
coQditlon  of  the  syrup.  It  has  a  pure, 
sweet  taste;  is  soluble  in  one-third  of  its 
weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  larger 
quantity  of  alcohol  When  moderately 
heated  It  melts,  and  solidifies  in  cooling 
into  a  transparent  masa,  without  form, 
known  as  &arffy-«ii{^ar.  On  the  application 
of  a  higher  degree  of  heat  It  Is  decomposed, 
and  more  or  loss  blackened  or  browned, 
and  this  effect  is  also  produced  by  the  long- 
€oaUiined  boiling  of  the  solution  at  a  high 


temperature,  which  also  tends  to  prevent 
Its  ciystaUlsfaig.  In  this  last  oooditlon  It 
is  well  known  as  caramel,  and  Is  used  tut 
oolonrfng  spirits,  wines,  Ac,  containing  a 
smaller  proportion  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
Cartmn  M,  hydrogen  18,  oxygen  1& 

871  Obapk-scgas,  known  in  dienoistfj 
also  as  trhtcQM,  consists  of  a  larger  propor- 
tional of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  than  cane 
sugar  or  caramel,  described  In  the  last  para- 
graph.  For  grape-sugar  ItseU;  the  fbnnnla 
Is  thus  represented  :--Carhon  M,  hydrogen 
98i  oxygen  28^  It  may  be  extracted  trook 
ttie  Juice  of  sweet  grapes,  or  fhnn  honey,  of 
wldeh  it  forms  the  solid  crystalline  portion, 
by  washing  with  pure  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves the  fluid  qrmp;  or  it  may  be  artlfl- 
dally  prepared  by  chemical  agen^  (kora 
starch,  woody  fibre,  kc  Grape-sugar  is 
readily  distinguished  ttoax  cane-sugar,  by 
being  less  sweet  ai^d  more  Insoluble  in 
water;  also  by  the  diflbrence  in  the  shape 
of  Its  crystals,  which  are  never  of  definite 
angular  forms,  but  in  granular  war^ 
masses,  which  seldom  present  any  crystal- 
line form  at  all.  It  resembles  cane-sugar 
In  belngneariy  white,  when  pure,  in  melting, 
and  in  sufforing  the  same  discolouration  by 
hea^  Cane-sugar  combines  leadlly  with 
llm|^  baiyta,  and  oxide  of  lead,  while  grape- 
sugar  is  with  difficulty  made  to  unite  with 
them.  Besides  these  dbitlngulshing  maiks, 
the  two  mxij  be  known  trooi  each  other  by 
taking  a  portion  of  the  solution  to  be  tested, 
and  mixing  with  it  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
ooppec,  and  a  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
both  beipg  in  excess.  A  deep  blue  liquid  la 
the  result  In  any  case,  which,  when  heated, 
indicate^  the  kind  of  sugar  present  by  tb« 
following  appearances :— If  containii^  qane- 
sugar,  at  first  but  little  change  is  produced; 
but  after  a  short  time  small  quantities  of 
red  powder  fkll  to  the  bottom,  in  spite  of 
which  the  liquid  retains  Its  blue  oqioqr. 
The  presence,  however,  of  grape-sugar  is  at 
once  Indicated  by  a  copious  greenish  |i|:i^ 
cipltate,  which  rapidly  changes  to  fcaiiet* 
and  afterwards  to  a  deep  reddish  brown, 
leaving  a  nearly  colourless  solution.  By 
this  test,  after  a  little  experience,  the  pinv 
pori;lonal  qnai^tltles  of  each  may  bfi  dla- 
covered  In  any  solation  according  to  the 
shades  of  colot^  In  the  deposit 

875.  LiQDORicK  Sugar  is  another  variety 
of  sugar  which  Is  foqnd  in  the  root  of  the 
liquorice  plant,  and  is  soluble  In  water,  but 
rofhses  to  crystallize.  A  remarkably  ftat 
la,  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  ferment. 

87Bl  Milk.  Suqak  is  another  curious  si^gar, 
found  in  milk,  and  compo^ed  of  exactlx 
equal  proportionals  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen.  It  is  obtained  In  large  quan- 
tities frum  whey,  by  evaporating  It  tib  a 
«yrup,   and  puilQrinf  the  sugar,  wfaicU 
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emUilllzes  oat,  by  anlnal  oharooaL  It 
preienta  tho  form  of  a  fl>ar-«lded  priim, 
and  ia  very  hard,  white,  and  tranaparent. 
The  taate  larezy  alightljr  aweet  andlt fseia 
grttty  to  the  teeth  when  nnrttianlved.  It 
alao  la  not  readUy  fennentedi 

877.  Tiia  SuoAB  of  BLasiva  ia  contained 
in  the  aabetance  known  aa  manna,  which 
la  an  exudation  ftom  a  epedea  of  aah.  Tlila 
augar  la  fnalble  wlihoot  loia  of  weight,  la 
readily  dlaaotved  in  water,  has  a  stiong  and 
powerftillj  sweet  taate,  and  haa  no  poxya- 
tlTB  qoalltiea,  which  realde  in  the  otiier 
elements  of  the  manna.  Tbla  sngar,  like 
tliat  of  Ifqaortoe,  refuses  to  ftrment 

sra.  ToK  iHPuamxa  or  CAn^mouL 
eonaiat  of  ftagments  of  the  angar^ane, 
vegetable  atbnmen,  blood  (from  the  material 
aaed  In  refluinf  it),  an  animalcule  peculiar 
to  it,  woody  fibre,  and  itareh;  bealdea 
whi^  may  be  enumerated,  lime,  toad.  Iron, 
sand,  and  salt,  all  of  which  are  fbnmd  in  the 
raw  aogar,  and  but  seldom  in  the  reOned 
apedmens,  or  loaf  sugar,  nnlesa  these  eon* 
tain  a  portion  of  the  molasses  still  adhering 
to  their  cr>-stalsw  Some  of  these  impurltlea 
are  owtnx  to  the  ordinary  piooesses  of 
manafketuro,  and  are  unintentional,  while 
others  are  due  to  those  wilfUl  adnlteralions 
called  in  the  trade  "handling.**  Thlaterm 
la  ostensibly  applied  to  tho  mere  mixing  of 
different  qnaiitiea  of  aagar  together;  but 
too  often  it  degenerates  into  an  Introdoction 
of  other  substances,  either  directly  orindl- 
VBCtly,  and  it  cannot  Im  Justified  when  this 
Is  the  case.  These  adulterationa  are  shown 
to  ooeur  to  a  veiy  great  extent  in  the  raw 
augara  sold  in  our  shops ;  and  as  they  are 
acarody  practised  at  all  In  white  or  lump 
augmr,  the  public  can  avoid  them  by  pup- 
ehasing  the  latter  article. 

87BL  Ti»  ABOTB  IxptntRiBs  may  be 
detected  by  various  methods,  some  of  which 
•TO  eaally  pracilaed  by  the  public,  while 
othera  are  confined  to  the  mieroscoplat  and 
the  chemist  To  the  two  last  It  is  needless 
to  allude  here  fhrtber  than  to  mention  that 
by  their  aid  good  and  pore  sugar  may  be 
with  certainty  distinguished;  and  fbr  the 
deCaDaof  the  methoda  used  In  theprooeaaes, 
I  most  refer  to  Dr.  Hassan,  and  to  the 
chemical  writers  of  the  day.  Bnt,  besides 
these,  the  ordinary  senses  serre  to  point  oat 
aereral  adulterations,  aa,  1st,  pure  raw  sogar 
la  light  in  colour,  highly  crystallised  In  large 
grains,  and  Oree  fh>m  moisture,  whilst  the 
oppoaite  condition  la  marked  by  oppoalte 
quaUtiea,  the  sugar  being  earthy,  damp,  and 
heavy.  To  the  touch,  a  good  sugar  should 
ftel  irj,  and  ft^e  from  uticklnesa  or  clam- 
miness ;  and  when  folded  in  paper  it  ought 
not  to  render  It  moist,  and  stained.  Goarae 
and  thick  brown  paper  Is  used  by  the  grocer 
U)  avoid  ahowlng  thla  deftct,  whkh  la  vaiy 


peroeptibto  when  thin  and  porooa  paper  la 
used  as  a  wrapper.  Thla  moistucss  Is  due 
to  the  presence  of  water  in  excess,  which  la 
of  no  value  to  the  conaumer,  and  yet  ia  paid 
for  at  tlie  priee  of  sugar. 

SBOl  Ix  PubcAijbixo  Suoab,  thcrsfbre,  the 
public  should,  as  advised  by  Dr.  HtmseH. 
select  either  lump-sugsr  la  any  degree  of 
coarseness  which  they  can  afford,  or  elae 
the  well-«ryatalliaed  varictli'S  of  raw  sugar, 
which  are  not  readily  iundled,  and  thus 
mixed  with  inlhrior  qualltlca.  It  Is  now, 
and  haa  for  some  time  been,  the  practice  for 
th^  grocer  to  sell  hla  sugar  at  cost-price, 
relying  upon  hla  tea  for  his  profit ;  but  tbla 
ia  the  fkult  of  the  trade,  and  the  public  are 
flot  fosponalble  for  IL  for  tbla  reason  many 
of  those  grocers  whose  high  and  honest 
dealings  have  Insored  a  command  of  tlie 
trade,  refuse  to  sell  augar  at  all,  and 
confine  their  attention  entirely  to  tea, 
splcea,  arrowroot,  Ac.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  public  would  much  prefer 
to  pay  a  trlifte  more  for  a  genuine  artlele; 
and,  indeed,  aa  ^t  woold  go  a  great  deal 
farther,  K  woiild  really  be  as  che^ii,  for 
no  Quality  so  soon  tells  its  oym  tale  as  thla. 
Ariifcles  moat  be  sweetened  to  the  palate, 
and  if  a  pound  and  a  l^alf  of  any  kind  of 
augar  iftU  i^wer  the  purpose  of  two 
pounds,  the  Int^ntioi^  ia  nilfllled,  and  a 
aaving  of  the  dlfferenthU  quantity  is  effected. 
Good  cane-awgar,  which  nosscascs  the 
power  of  sweetening  ii^  the  highest  degps^ 
is  required  by  oi^r  housekeepers;  and  if  lis 
place  Is  partially  supplied  hy  starch,  ground 
cane,  floufi  sand,  or  any  other  suhstaqoe,  In 
proportion  to  the  adulteriytlon  will  she  b^ 
obliged  to  increase  the  quantity  employed. 

$81.  HoiTET  Is  r^dlly  to  be  procured  in 
the  shops,  but  \U  qualify  will  be  found  fully 
described  under  the  article  on  bee>keeping 
In  the  next  chapter. 

888:  The  varieties  of  sugar  known  In  the 
trade,  and  thebr  wliolesalo  prices,  are  as 
follows,  in  T^lilch  l9  oomprohouded  the  duty, 
which  is  138.  9d.  per  cwt.  for  raw,  lAs.  for 
dayed,  17s.  ed.  for  white,  and  20s.  fix 
refined.    Molasses  pay  fie.  Sd.  per  cwt. 
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THE  SUPPLIES  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


West  India  raw-~  «. 

Fino yellow^       »      ».   4a 
Good  ditto  .M       ^       ...    41 
Low  to  mid....      ...      M.   40 

Good  brown         ...       ...   W 

Brown  ^  ^  ...  S7 
CrystaUlied  ...  ^  89 
Barbiuloes  ...       .^       m.    87 

Uaoiitla^^ 
Brown         M.       ...       M.    46 

Yellow 40 

Grainy •••  89 

East  India,  Bengal- 
Good  and  line  white  ... 
Low  and  mid.  white 
Tellow  ...  ••.  sh. 
Brown  ...  .V.  ... 
Dobah  and  grainy  .». 
MadraB  A  Penaiig,  brown 
Tellow  •••  ..k  ... 
Fine  ...  *»•  .k. 
Crystalllied         

Havannah— 
White  (bond)        ...      .». 
Brown  and  yellow        ... 

Brazil,  white  « 

Brown  and  yellow        .u 

Vanilla  ...      ...      ..» 

wava      ...       ...       m*\       .*.. 

Porto  Rioo      k 

Trkaclk,  Brltiah    ... 
Patent         •..      ..»      ... 
Inferior  flrom  West  India 
East  India  ... 
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By  an  examination  of  this  list  It  will  appear 
that  single  refined  sugar  Is  selling  wholesale 
at  6Sa  per  cwt.,  or  rather  more  than  6|d. 
per  lb.,  which  Is  actually  the  retail  price  of 
the  same  article.  The  coanost  West  India 
brown  is  also  878.  Od.,  or  4d.  per  lb. ;  and 
here,  again,  every  grocer's  shop  furnishes 
an  equal  article  by  retail  Unless,  there- 
fore, they  avail  themselves  of  adulteration, 
or  of  some  cabalistic  method  known  only 
to  the  trade,  they  really  do,  as  they  allege, 
sell  this  article  at  the  same  price  as  they 
give  for  it,  which  no  one  can  expect  or  wish 
them  to  do  who  values  what  to  right  be- 
tween man  and  man. 

BuB-axcr.  G SPtcBft. 

883.  Thr  Ordin abt  Sfices  which  are  used 
In  housekeeping,  and  are  sold  at  the  grocer's 
'are  pepfHrr  (white,  black,  and  cayenne), 
mustard,  ginger^  nutmegM^  ntaee^  pimaUo  or 
dUspicf,  cloves^  eiimamon,  and  ooaita.  All  of 
these  spices  aro  more  or  less  pangent  to  the 
taste  and  stimulating  to  tlie  stomach,  and 
are  used  as  additions  to  food,  not  as  fi>od 
Itself.  For  these  qualities  they  depend  upon 
an  essf  ntial  oU  In  most  cases,  varying  In 
each  particular  case.  Pepper,  however,  has 
'^  tdtrogeulced  principle,  aa  already  men- 


tioned, similar  In  oompoeltlon  to  thelne  aii4 
caffeine,  and  caUedjrapmoe  (^ec  par.  864). 

684.  Pepper  1b  the  produce  of  two  allied 
plants(known  MF^)ern$0rumtaiA  kmgum)^ 
and  the  part  used  Is  the  berry,  dried  in  tho 
sun.     Black  and  wAtte  p^tper  are  both 
obtained  ftom  the  beny  of  Fiper  nigmm; 
the  former  being  the  entire  beny,  ground, 
while  the   latter  oonalsts   of  the  berry 
deprived  of  Its  outer  covering,  or  husk, 
before  it  to  reduced  to   powder.     Long 
pepper  Is  not  ground,  and  to  not  much  used 
in  the  present  day.  Peppercorns,  being  tlieae 
boiTlea,  an  imported  ftomPenaug,  Malabar, 
and  Sumatra.   The  best  are  those  which  are 
not  too  small,  nor  too  much  shrunk  lu 
drying,  but  which  feel  heavy  in  the  hand, 
and  sink  In  water.    In  looking  at  a  section, 
the  outer  part,  whldi  to  bUck,  or  reddish- 
black,  to  easily  distinguished  fkt>m  the  inner 
or  central^  which  to  more  or  less  white,  an4 
brittle,  hard  towards  the  ektcrior,  and  soft 
and  powdery  towards  the  centre.    In  sepa- 
rating these  parts,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
procuringthe  wlUte  peppet,  an  inner  reddldi 
covering  remains  attached  to  the  intemaii 
white  structure,  and  tlUs  being  ground  up 
with  It,  Is  faintly  indicated  hi  the  pore 
white   pepper-powder   by  small    reddtoh 
specks.    The  active  propcittes  of  thto  spica 
depend  npon  an  acrid  reras  an  euentkU  oil, 
and  a  substance  before  alluded  to,  called 
pipentne.    Tiie  outer  cortical  part  contains 
the  resin.  In  the  inner  coat  lies  the  oil,  and 
within  the  internal  or  white  structure  to 
the  piperine, 

885.  Pepper,  both  Made  and  white,  to 
adulterated  with  a  vaMety  of  articles— a% 
the  flour  of  linseed,  mustard,  wheat,  sago, 
and  arrowroot  PeppeTKluet,  also,  being  thft 
sweepings  of  the  floon  of  warehouses,  and 
known  as  P.D.,  to  largely  used  in  making 
up  low-priced  pepper.  Powdered  cayonno 
is  likewise  said  to  be  used,  but,  according  to 
Dr.  HossalL,  not  to  any  extent.  Chemistry 
and  our  natural  senses  are  greatly  at  fiiatt 
In  detecting  tliese  adulterations;  and  the 
microscope  to  tlie  chief  means  vpon  which 
rellanco  can  be  placed,  and,  as  to  proved,  a 
very  suflldent  one. 

886.  Catkxhx  Pbfper  is  composed  of  the 
pods  of  several  species  of  ec^Mieumt  which 
to  an  annual  herbaceous  plant,  a  native  of 
America,  but  cultivated  in  the  West  and 
East  Indies,  and  to  some  extent  in  thto 
country.  Each  pod  to  made  up  of  three 
parts,  an  outer  skin,  an  Inner  parenchyma- 
tous sulwtance,  and  a  quantity  of  small 
seeds.  All  these  are  ground  up  to  oonstitote 
the  pep|)cr  sold  as  cayenne,  but  It  to  to  the 
first  tiiMt  it  chiefly  owes  its  pungent  taste. 
It  oontaiiii;  a  very  active  principle  which 
Is  caIIlmI  capsicin,  and  of*  which  a  very 
minuie  quantity,  even  as  little  as  bait  a 
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gntiv  dUAiMd  thioaghoat  »  room  will  set 
ft  whole  party  of  people  eneeslng, 

887.  This  Pspheb  to  fiur  more  tabject  to 
adulteretloiu  ttum  MftdL  and  white  pepper, 
and  la  in  Ihct  laearoely  ever  ftee  from  miz- 
tnre  either  with  red-lead,  red^Mhre.  or 
eomnuMi  salt;  four  only  out  of  ninety-elfl^t 
aamplea  eiamtiiert  by  Dr.  Haaaall  being 
pofbetly  gennlae;  thirteen  presented  red- 
lead,  often  In  polaonona  quantitlea,  and  In 
aeren  VeDedan-red,  red-oehre,  or  brick- 
doat,  wef«  fbuBd.  Six  of  the  aamplea  con- 
tained aalt  in  large  qoantitlea,  with  rice 
and  eotourtog  matter,  and  in  the  same 
BOffiber  alao  appeared  rice  mixed  with 
turmeric  and  cayenue,  and  ooloored  with 
red-lead  or  aome  fermglnooa  earth.  It  is 
laid  that  thla  pepper  la  often  Imported  in  a 
groand  state,  and  therefloro  a  good  deal 
of  tiila  sophistication  la  doe  to  foreign 
rogoeiy.  Themlnaralingredientaareeaaily 
detected  by  chemloal  maana,  aa  red-lead, 
▼ermlUon,  Ae. ;  bat  for  moat  of  the  other 
aitldea  tlie  aid  of  the  microscope  is  again 
nqnlred. 

88&  With  a  knowledge  of  the  dlfflcolty  in 
detectSng  adolterationa,  it  behorea  ua  all  to 
deiU  for  our  papers  only  with  those  who 
are  of  high  character  and  standing  in  the 
mde;  bat  aa  oar  senaea  tell  ns  pretty 
<deaf1y  the  strength  of  the  spice,  and  as  all 
the  adolteratlons  of  blaelL  and  white  pepper 
arc  tolerably  Innocent,  no  harm  accniea, 
except  to  the  poiM,  fkom  the  substitution 
of  ft  weak  spice  for  a  strong  one.  In  the 
caae,  however,  of  cayenne  pepper,  the 
presence  of  reU-lead,  Termillon,  or  other 
mineral  oolonrlng-matter  is  of  serlooa  im- 
portance, and  shootd  be  eantionaly  avoided 
by  ft  carefhl  dealing  witii  honest  tradesmen. 

sn.  MosTAHD  is  obtained  from  the  plants 
known  aa  the  black  and  wtdte  mustftnl 
fiant  (Sinapi$  nigra  md  alba}.  The  former 
of  theae  has  smooth  seed-vessels,  and 
veddiah  or  blaoklsh-brown  seeds,  which 
are  veiry  pongeat;  while  the  latter  has 
looi^  or  haliy  poda  and  yellow  seeds,  less 
pongent  than  thoae  of  the  black  muatnnL 

890.  Thb  Sekds  or  THB  Black  Mubtajcd 
ftc«  ccNnposed  of  oellalose  matter,  contaln- 
tng  In  addition  a  voUtilo  and  a  fixed  oil  of 
mnatani;  atam,  two  peculiar  sabstanoes 
known  as  myronio  add  and  myrooene, 
All  ot  whieh  are  deflcieut  In  white  mustard 
Med.  The  fixed  oil  exists  In  the  seed,  but 
tlie  ▼olatUe  oil  ia  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
by  the  Joint  aolioo  of  water,  and  a  pecu*> 
Uftr  noagulfthle  albuminous  matter,  called 
aaynweiis,  upon  a  aubstance  very  Imper- 
ftctly  known,  wliloh  la  termed  ntyronie 
acid.  Thla  add  haa  no  smell,  and  is  not 
ToJatUe,  but  ia  Mtter  to  Uie  taste,  and 
f intains  w^hur  and  nUrogm,  Baatooago- 


latea  myrocene,  which  is  necessary  to  tbo 
formation  of  the  essential  oil,  and  henco 
mustard  should  always  be  mixed  with 
hot  water  to  develop  its  pungent  powera 
properly. 

801.  Adultkbatiox  In  this  article  seeraa 
to  be  the  rule,  "and  a  pretty  invariable  one  ; 
for  in  no  single  case  did  Dr.  Qassall  lln4 
pure  mustard-seed  sold  in  London.  The 
nature  of  the  admixture  was  in  nearly  all 
caaea  the  same,  geooine  mustard  bekig 
more  or  less  mixed  with  wbeaten  flour, 
and  coloured  with  turmeric:  Even  In  the 
case  of  an  artlde  which  was  specially  sent 
up  ttam  STewcastle-OQiTyne,  aa  a  perfectly 
pure  specimen,  a  very  small  quantity  of 
turmeric  was  discovered,  which  the  manu- 
focturer  aftervnunds  candidly  admitted  wua 
added  to  the  mustard,  for  the  i<iurpose  of 
heightening  its  colour.  This  aduUssiou 
must  be  hlgtUy  grati^ing  to  the  JLattcet 
Commisaioneza,  aa  the  quantity  was  only 
two  ounces  in  fifty-six  pounds,  or  one  part 
tai44& 

Wk.  Ik  PuBCHAaiMQ  MuOTAXD,  there  Is  no 
guid^  short  of  tli9  microscopy  but  the 
palate,  as  the  Adl  power  is  not  developed 
qntil  the  fiour  la  mixed  with  hot  water. 
The  adulterations  are,  however,  ouly  of 
importance,  as  fbr  as  the  money-value  is 
concerned,  aa  the  turmeric  ia  imiocent 
enough  of  all  other  mischie£  Most  people 
can  Judge  of  the  strength  of  this  spice 
when  it  is  used,  and  they  may  thercfora 
readily  take  this  as  their  guide  in  deaUng 
with  thdr  grocer  for  future  orders. 

893w  Gixosjt  ia  cultivated  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  tropical  parta  of  America,  and  ia 
the  root  of  the  Zinffiber  oJIdniBilet  a  peren-. 
nhd  plant,  of  which  the  stem  reaches  to 
tlie  hdght  of  three  or  four  feet  The  roots 
are  dug  i4>  at  the  end  of  t^e  first  year; 
they  are  vrell  washed,  and  thc9  they  are 
atripped  of  their  outer  skin,  or  left  as  tliey 
are,  oonstitutlqg  in  thla  way  the  two 
primary  divisions  of  ginger  into  coaicd 
and  tmeoated;  in  addition  to  which,  it  la 
sometimes  imported  ftom  Jamaica  in  a 
green  state,  preserved  in  jars  with  synip. 
The  two  fl»t  ditlaiona  are  sold  dther  in 
the  state  in  which  they  are  imported,  or 
finely  ground,  and  sifted  with  great  care. 

894.  QiMcua  owea  ita  pungency  to  a 
volatile  oil  vrith  an  acrid  rejtin,  which  are 
ooqtained  in  it,  and  inlxed  up  with  other 
vegetable  substances,  as  gum,  starch,  and 
woody  fibre.  Ground  glugcr  contains  all 
the  elementaiy  principles  of  the  root 

SBfiw  It  n  Addltbbated  with  wheat-flour, 
sago,  potato-flour,cayenne  pepper,  mustard- 
baaki,  and  turmeric  powder,  none  of  which 
are  pnrjudidal  to  health,  and  the  fraud  is 
only  on  the  pocket 

ML  in  UTMBoa  AHD  AUcK  aTO  both  obtained 
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fhom  the  iratm^  tree,  of  wUeh  tture  are 
three  BpKim—MpriitieaJhaffraM,  M./iMtuOt 
•nd  M.  malabaHea.  Together,  they  «f«  the 
fhiit  of  the  tree,  which  U  elmlkur  la 
appeanmce  to  u  peer  tree,  and  prodhoea  a 
ftuit  aboat  the  alu  of  »peacb,  hot  ahaiMd 
Hke  a  pear,  aad  amooth  estenialDr.  The 
outer  fleshy  part  of  this  la  the  perloarp, 
and  this  wbeu  ripe  aeparatea  Into  two 
longitadlnal  aectioiu,  withhi  which  Ilea 
the  seed  proper,  or  nutnuf^  eilcloiM  in  two 
eoata,  besides  the  fnore,  which  flUi  ap  the 
apace  between  these  and  the  pericarp.  Ttk 
tree,  known  to  botanists  u  MfriiHea  Jhti' 
grant.  Is  cultivated  in  the  M olooca  lalaiida, 
as  wdl  as  In  Java,  Sanlatra,  Singapore, 
Penan;,  the  Island  of  Boorbon,  Bengal, 
Madagascar,  and  the  Weat  Indies;  and 
these  trees  prodoco  the  trwe  tuumeg  of 
eommcroe,  which  is  roand,  and  of  a  atnmg 
aromatic  flavour  and  smell.  A  second  and 
Inftrior  kind,  called  the  MM  or  falte 
mmtmeg,  to  obtained  ftom  the  Myrittita 
fcUua  and  M.  maiabariea^  growing  In  a  wild 
state ;  and  they  may  be  distinguished  fttml 
the  true  nutmeg  by  being  longer  add  paler 
than  it 

997.  Macs  la  also  frtw  o^  1MU,  aoeordbig 
as  It  is  obtained  Ax>ni  either  kind  of  nutmeg 
tree.  As  imported  ihlo  this  ooutttry,  thb 
true  mace  is  of  a  golden  or  orangb  yellow, 
transparsnt  and  homy.  False  or  wild  made 
Is  of  a  dark  red  o(Hoikr,  a&d  dWldent  Ita 
flavour  and  ImelL 

8ML  Ths  NimiEG,  ai  well  as  the  Uagb^ 
contain  a  flxed,  and  alto  a  volatile  oil,  as 
wdl  as  starch  aiid  Woody  matter. 

899.  ADULtBuiTkoir.— It  might  readily  be 
supposed,  that  a*  these  spices  are  not  poih^- 
derod,  but  are  sold  as  Imported,  that  no 
adulteration  cottld  potslbly  be  practised; 
and  it  appear!  in  reaUty  that  very  llttlb 
la  attempted.  The  only  fhiud  is  (bund  to 
consist  In  the  abstraction  of  the  volatile 
oU  by  dlstiUatlMi,  which  deprived  the 
nutmeg  and  mace  of  their  chief  flatY>ttf 
and  ntUlty  as  apices..  Ill  order  to  pre- 
serve the  nutmeg  trom  inMots,  it  la  often 
soaked  In  lime-water,  olr  covered  with 
powdered  limo;  but  thli  does  not  Seem 
to  be  a  fhiud,  but  rather  a  preservative. 
It  therefore  need  not  be  guarded  against, 
but  the  presence  of  the  fUl  oomplement  of 
oil  sitould,  if  possible;  btt  lensored.  This 
can  only  be  done  In  practir*  by  attending 
to  the  flavour  and  smell,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  recognlted  genuine  articieL 
The  ."hape  is  a  good  guide  to  the  true 
nutmeg,  and  purchasers  should  always 
select  those  of  a  round  form,  avoiding 
those  which  are  like  dates  In  appearance, 
or  even  at  all  elongated  beyond  a  veiy 
alight  departure  finom  the  true  circle. 

fNNL  Fdomto,  OB  ALbBHCi,  also  called 


Jamaloa  pepper,  la  the  beny  of  a  tno 
bearing  the  flrst  aame,  aad  growing  la 
the  Weat  Indlea,  from  which  It  la  Ira- 
ported  in  bags.  There  are«two  qoaHtlea 
of  It,  but  ono  only  la  axteoalvely  need  In 
tfala  cotautiy. 

Ml  PiMSsrro,  like  moatotlMr  apices^  owea 
Ita  4|ttalitleft  aa  a  condiment  to  lia  eaaential 
oil,  whifdi  laeonlalned  la  ciiaaldtrsliie  qnaa- 
tltiea  in  the  bbirlet  miaed  with  gummy 
and  reainona  nuttar,  astriagent  extract 
and  Ihtty  olL  TbIsbaMitial  oU  la  readily 
Mitained  by  dlstllllulon: 

SttL  Taa  A]>DLiBBAtioir  of  this  spfee  Is  so 
trlflmg;  as  scarcely  to  require  alludlnif  to; 
and  as  the  price  of  Pimento  at  preaent  Is 
flKHB  44d.  to  4|d.  per  Ibi,  with  a  dnty  of  Ml 
|MBr  OWL,  the  retaUers  make  a  fidr  profit  in 
selling  it  atftL,  and  need  not  have  rooourso 
to  adulteration. 

90S,  Cu>vas  ars  the  floweivlrada  of  the 
VarfopMUm  atomatiem»t  which  is  grown 
In  the  Molucca  Islands,  Hnmatra,  the  Man- 
iftlot;  BonrlKm,  Cayenne,  Martinlqap,  aad 
St  Vincent  They  preaent  a  peculiar  c^ 
long  a^peannoe,  too  well  known  to  need 
minute  description,  with  a  pungent  aad 
aromatic  taste,  which  is  highly  agreeabla 
to  most  people.  Like  tbo  other  spioea,  elovea 
contain  an  saiential  oil,  besides  resin,  tan- 
nin and  woody  fibre.  The  oil  la  extracted  la 
oonstderable  qoantitiea,  aad  sold  separately 
for  various  purposes. 

0M.  Little  or  no  adultentlon  takea  plaoa 
m  thia  article.  The  wholeaale  prtoe  la  from 
Hd.  to  la  Sd.  per  lb. ;  aad  the  duty  belag 
td.  per  lb.,  togetiier  with  the  retaller'a 
profit,  bring  tbem  up  to  the  retail  prioo 
of  la  for  Bourbon  amt  Cayeane^  la  40, 
for  aupftrior  Bourbon,  aad  aa  for  rmang 
doves. 

905L  CosKAMOH  AHD  Gasha  sts  the  bark 
of  two  apeclea  of  Ciimamimumf  that  pro- 
dudng  the  former  bearing  the  qtedflc  uama 
Zei^aincum,  The  cinnamon  tree  ia  caltl- 
vated  chiefly  In  Ceylon,  but  qMulnglylB 
Bombay,  Malabar,  and  Java.  The  back,  as 
aold,  la  peeled  from  the  three-year-old 
branches,  and  dried  in  the  aun;  and  Ita 
quality  variea  considerably,  but  its  exterw 
nal  eharacten  are  generally  pretty  nearly 
tbo  same.  CAaBtA,orthebarkoftheClMn«- 
mofHan  oaute,  Is  brought  from  China, 
Malabar,  Bombay,  and  the  Maaritlas;  It 
rBoemMea  the  true  rtnnamoa  in  flavour, 
though  leaa  delicate  and  not  ao  sweet,  aad 
atteaded  with  a  oeitala  degree  of  btttsro 
nesa  It  Is  eonstaatly  substituted  fhr  elu- 
namon,  and  It  ia  nooeaaaxy,  therefore,  to 
endeavour  to  dlatlngulah  the  one  ftmn  the 
other  by  our  ordinary  aenses  if  possible. 

fiOA.  Thk  Bakk  op  CuorAMOK  is  not  mueli 
thicker  than  drawing-paper,  an«i  breaks 
with  aa  unevea  maigln,  sbowlni;  a  comtm 
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amncamentoritsiftres.  U  alio  oooitau 
of  aevoni  conomtflc  layen  of  bark,  od« 
Irittain  tbe  otfaor.  Thcao  «re  coDed  gvnis^ 
aud  att^  of  a  imUo  brown,  with  n  aweat 
■romatlc  taatSi  nnaoaorapaolad  by  any 
bittonwaa  or  aatrfngency. 

907.  Cmbui  Baik  la  oooridambiy  thicker 
and  eoafMT,  and  haa  *  ahort  ftaetora 
and  amooth  ad^  It  haa  vaneraUy  only 
one,  ar  at  moot  two  qollla,  within  th« 
«ztanMi  flOfl;  and  tba  taate  la  a 
ImitaHon  of  dnnamon,  with  a 
tendency  to  leaTo  an  aatrtngant  bitter 
on  the  tongnew  I^  theae  ^aractors  the 
bark  of  tlwone  wlien  wbolc  may  be  dlatln- 
gulahed  flpom  the  other;  bnt  when  pow* 
dered,  the  aid  of  the  mlcroaoope  la  reqolred 
to  detect  the  linpoeltlon,  which  la  ezteo- 
il-v«ly  praettted;  and,  JhlUn^  this,  the 
character  of  the  vendor  la  the  only  lale- 
Gaaria  bnda  are  alao  imported. 


M&  Thb  Wboisbalb  llUCB  OF  CmiAJKni 
Tanxea  ftwn  la,  to  Ss.  8d.  per  lb.,  with  a  duty 
of  ad.  |ier  Ih.  Gaa«la  Ugnea  la  Imported 
at  prtoea  iraiylttg  from  £6  10*.  to  M  peir 
cwt,  with  an  addition  of  99. 4d.  per  cwt  fiv 
doty.  With  thia  slight  difference  ih  the 
price  It  must  occasion  surprise,  that  the 
cheaper  article  shoald  he  sobstitnted  Ibr  one 
wliich  can  be  bought  for  the  same  money  In 
Its  inferior  qualttlea. 

909.  Mjxbd  Spick,  as  implied  by  the 
name,  is  a  oorapound  of  the  Tarions  ordinary 
tpicea,  as,  ginger,  pimento,  cassia,  Ac.  It  it 
largely  adulterated,  and  cannot  therefora 
be  recommended,  nor  Is  its  use  at  all 
required.  Inasmuch  as  the  cook  may  In  all 
cases  use  her  own  Judgment  to  greater 
advantage. 

9ia  The  fbllowlng  table  exhibits  the 
wlmleaale  and  retaO  prices  of  the  iplcea 
generally  kept  fay  the  housekeeper :— > 
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(duty  Sd.)  per  lb. 


i« 


Cinnamon,  1st  qnall^ 

,,  OIU  wVUl    „       ...  „  „ 

Cassia  Itgnea  «.    (duty  9a.  4d.)  per  cwt 

Oa»dab«da   ^      .-  n  *% 

Clovea,  Amboyna  ...      ...  (duty  2d.)  per  lb. 

«,      BencooIenorPenang    „  h 

„      Bourbon  and  Cayenne  „  „ 

Maoe    ...       (duty  la.)  per  lb. 

Katmega,  Itt  quaH^      ...       „  „ 

"      *!!!?   *'        '**      **         ** 

pepper,  Praang  &uty  6d.  A  5  per  cent)  per  lb. 
„       MalalMr 
„       Sumatra 

ptmento,  Jamaica  (duty  6a.  per  cwt)  per  ll>. 
01n«er,  Jamaica   ^      ...(duty  As.)  pear  cwt 

„  .,      fine  large       „  ^ 

„      Eaat  India  Cochin 

„      African     M.       .~ 
Muaurd       ^ 
Mixed  sploa  ^      «. 

Lrniff  p«i>per  ^      .« 

Cayeane  pepper     ...      ». 


n 


tt 


Wholesale  Price. 


it  B.  d. 


Betall  Price, 
i.  d.       I.  d. 

4  0  to  4  8  per  Ih, 
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SVB-SBCT.  D^^-lCttCKLUkKBOm  GROCKXIXB. 

911.  These  constat  of  riee  (wMch  la  also 
often  sold  by  the  eom-duuidler),  orttw^ 
root,  mgo^  Utpioen,  semoKao,  maecaroni^ 
ttrmte^  and  various  fiuinaceoua  Iboda,  as, 
A»iif4f  •fnoit,  soif^eft.  Ac 

919.  Hick  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
atarch  and  gummy  mittera,  bnt  very  little  of 
the  nitrogenized  compounds  and  oily  mat- 
ter, as  compared  with  tbe  cereal  products 
whl'-h  have  already  been  examhied.  It  is, 
therefbre,  only  fbr  certain  purposes  that  this 
0rahi  la  useAO-aa,  Ibr  instance,  to  produce 
Ikt;  and  aa  It  haa  A  tendeni^to  eonaUpato 


the  bowels,  it  ii  much  employed  when  there 
laaprediapoaltlontodiarrtiaBa.  Aaotvtalned 
by  mere  thraahbig  and  dresaing  tbe  grain 
from  the  straw,  rice  it  covered  with  a  thin 
huak,  and  la  then  known  as  paddy  In  the 
rico-gniwlng  oonntrtesL  It  is  here  ahraya 
deprived  of  thto  husk,  though  often  im- 
ported In  It  and  In  this  state  it  Ibnna  that 
well-known  article,  rice,  which  la  ordi- 
narily diattaiguished  aa  OaroHtta  rkt  when 
of  the  beat  quality  imported  from  America, 
and  Pattut  when  the  produce  of  the  Eaat 
Indiea.  These  grains  are  ground,  and  then 
known  as  rke-ftour^  or  growiid-rfes.  which 
i»  only  used  for  making  puddlngi.  ftouTea 
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If  rloe  is  jhdopted  oi  ft  cheap  addition  to 
floor  Ibr  moklnff  bread.  It  is  boiled  whole^ 
and  not  in  a  ground  sute. 

91S.  TBI  WBOLBSAUi  Pbics  OF  SicB,  per 
OWL,  is  at  present  as  follows;— 

B.  d.         s.  d. 
Carolina,  London  dressed  46  0  to    0  0 
Patna  ^       ^      ...       ...    U   6   „    18   0 

Bengal  white         ...      ^     0  0   „    li   6 
Arracan        ...       ...       .~     8   0   „     9   6 

Madras         ...       -.       -.90,,     90 
Java    ...      .-      ~.       .«   12  0   ..   16  0 


»i 


By  retail,  rtoe  is  sold  at  prices  yaiying  from 
lid.  to  4id.  per  lb.,  and  gronndrrioe  at  about 
ad.  toed. per lU 

914.  Arrowboot  Is  a  species  of  starch, 
obtained  flrom  the  roots  of  several  plants; 
that  ftt>m  the  Maranta  arundmaeea  is 
oonsidored  the  best,  and  is  generally  sold 
as  Maranta  or  West  India  arrowroot,  or 
aometimes  as  Bennnda  or  Jamaica  arrow- 
root The  arrowroot  obtained  fh>m  Tacca 
oeeatuea^  and  (h>m  the  Manihot  and  Cur- 
euma,  as  well  as  the  produce  of  our 
own  potato,  are  vastly  inf^or  to  the  real 
MarcaUa,  by  which  name  the  arrovrroot 
l^m  that  plant  onght  to  be  designated,  for 
the  sake  of  distUiction. 

915.  ^lAJUKTA  AjiaowBOOT  fs  almost 
entirely  composed  of  starch-granules.  To 
the  eyq  it  should  he  of  a  dull  flake-white, 
crackling  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger; 
imd  fchen  double  t«  veig/U  <^  oonemtraUd 
hlfdrodUone  add  U  poured  vpom  ft,  it  $hould 
heeome  an  opaqtu  patU.  By  tha  addition 
of  a  pint  of  boiling  water  to  a  table-spoonM 
of  arrowroot  previoualy  mixed  with  a  littto 
cold'  water,  it  makes  a  transparent  jelly, 
which  becomes  thinner  in  the  course  of 
^wenty-four  hours,  the  good  quality  of  the 
arrowroot  being  Indicated  by  the  time 
which  it  occupies  in  getting  thin.  Potato 
lurrowroot,  as  well  as  some  other  }nibrlor 
kinds,  when  miated  with  a  similar  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  aeid  to  that  mentioned 
above,  fbrm  a  dear  and  trem$pare$U  paste, 
by  which  th«y  may  be  distinguished  fttun 
the  Maranta. 

918.  Mabaxta  Axbowboot  is  adulterated 
by  mizing  with  It,  or  snbstltaUug  Ibr  it, 
the  inibrior  kinds,  or  sago-meal,  which, 
being  exceedingly  oheap,  is  veiy  eommonly 
made  use  of  (or  the  purpose,  either  atone 
or  mixed  with  potato^tareh.  The  raicroa- 
oope  aflbrds  the  best  noeaoa  of  detecting 
these  substttutloos,  but  the  test  with  hydro- 
ctiloric  add  (mentioned  in  last  par.)  Is  a 
very  servloeable  one  for  ordtauuy  purposea 

917.  Tux  Wbolxsau  Puck  orMAXAirrA 
AxBowxooT  varies  fh>m  6^  to  la  4d.  per  Ih. 
That  ftom  Bermuda  fttehes  the  highest 
price.  African  arrowroot  is  now  sold  as 
]0W  as  4id.  per  Ib^  wholesaler  The  duty  is 


only  4id,  per  cwt.  By  retail,  good  and 
genuine  Maranta  arrowroot  is  sold  as  low 
as  la  per  lb.;  but  the  best  qualities  fttcir 
2s.  6d.  per  lb. 

918.  Baoo,  like  arrowroot.  Is  a  kind  of 
starch,  the  produce  of  the  Sague/arm^^brat 
an  Indian  palm,  of  which  it  Is  the  pltli— 
washed,  to  deprive  It  of  its  ceUnlsr  tissue. 
In  order  to  convert  the  paste  resulting 
ftom  its  admixture  with  water  into  the 
round  granules  In  which  it  is  imported  Into 
this  country,  the  pulpy  matter,  when  half 
dry,  is  Ibrecd  through  a  perforated  plate 
and  then  nibbed  into  Uttle  balla  Its  low 
price  prevents  any  great  fraud  In  sub> 
stitnting  any  other  Ihrina  Ibr  ic. 

9lflL  Thx  Rbtaii.  Pbics  of  the  finest  peari 
sago  Is  from  8d.  toSid.  per  Ibi 

9S0.  TAnocA  Is  the  pith  of  the  ManikU 
tree,  washed,  as  in  the  case  of  sago,  and 
converted  by  art  into  masses  of  a  larger 
else,  and  mora  Irregular  shape.  It  is 
imported  ftom  Braxil  and  the  East  Indies, 
snd  is  exceedingly  nutritious  and  agreeable 
to  the  palate  when  flavoured  by  the  addi- 
tion of  milk,  spices,  fhiits,  Ac  It  is  very 
wholesome  stall  period;)  oflifb,  and  though 
quite  as  nourishlntr,  yet  it  does  not  caiu6 
flatulence  or  constipation  like  rice.  It  is 
adulterated  to  some  extent  with  ssgo, 
potato-sUrch,  Ao,  which  can  scarcely  be 
detected,  except  by  the  microiicope. 

92L    THB  liXTAIL  PKICX  or  TAPIOGA  iS 

fh>m  8d.  to  lOd.  per  lb. 

9S^  SxMOLStA.  as  now  sold,  is  a  prepara- 
tion  ftom  wheat-flour,  by  removing  port  of 
the  starch,  as  is  the  case  also  with  Sbuola, 
which  is  very  similar  in  its  composition  to 
semolina  Both  are  chiefly  composed  of 
the  gluten  of  wheat,  mixed  with  a  wnall 
quantity  of  starch,  and  converted  by  art 
into  small  round  grains  resembling  ssgo; 
yet  it  is  more  angular  In  the  shape  of  its 
grantdes  than  that  well-known  article. 
Both  are  very  nourishing  and  less  consti- 
pating than  ordinary  wbcot-flour. 

988.  Thx  Pbics  or  Sxmouxa,  by  retail, 
is  from  fld.  to  7d.  per  Itx 

9M.  Maooaxori  ard  Ybriocxlu  are  but 
fine  wheat-flour  mixed  with  water,  and 
fbrced  throogh  openings  of  a  certain  else  to 
produoe  the  two  varietlea  The  former  is 
about  the  size  of  a  large  goose  or  swan- 
quill,  whUe  the  latter  is  somewhat  loss  than 
that  of  the  crow.  There  is  a  oonslderabla 
dUTerence  in  the  quality  of  tlie  article, 
depending  oiilefly  upon  that  of  the  flour  at 
which  it  is  made;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
Italian  wheat  is  particularly  adapted  for 
the  purpose ;  and  hence  maocaronl  and 
vermicelli  ftx>m  Italy  are  considered  very 
superior  toany  English  manofiicture,  though 
I  believe  considerable  quantities  ore  reaUy 
made  in  this  oountiy. 
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915.  Tre  Prick  of  these  articles  by  retail 
fs  about  Od.  per  IbL,  In  boxes  of  5  lb.  each  aa 
Imported. 

0201  Of  thx  Fakikaceocb  Foods  soM  for 
Iniiuits,  Hard's  Is  the  most  generally  known ; 
bat  idl  are  composed  of  wbeat-flonr,  more 
or  less  pore,  and  btdud,  or  mixed  with  bean 
or  potato-floor,  which  Is  no  ImproTMnent 
The  price  Is  generally  three  or  Ibnr  times 
timt  of  the  finest  and  mont  gennine  flour, 
and  therelbre,  as  baking  generally  costs  a 
mere  trifle,  the  publle  are  Imposed  upon  to 
an  enonnona  extent,  and  may  readily  fUmlah 
themselTGS  with  an  equally  good  article  at 
one-third  the  cost 

937.  Tons-u»-Mon  Is  only  another  kind 
oflhrlnaceous  food,  consisting  generally  of 
wheat-flour  mixed  with  Inferior  arrowroot. 
It  Is  said  to  be  prepared<ftt>m  the  pith  of  the 
Canka  eocdnea.  It  is  now  sold  at  about  40. 
terlb. 

9S&  IflixGLAas  Is  procured  Hrom  Tarloos 
^arts  of  varlnus  fish ;  but  the  true  kind  is 
made  fh>m  the  swlmmlng'-bladder  of  the 
stonceon.  Spurious  Isinglass  Is  obtained 
fhom  the  Intestines  of  the  cod,  and  called 
]1blx>n  IslnRlaML 

939.  ISRioLAss  consists  of  gelatine,  more 
or  less  pure  according  to  the  quality.  It  Is 
Imported  flrom  Russia,  firaxtl,  and  the 
East  and  West  Indlen.  The  first  of  these  is 
fiu-  the  best  In  quality,  whilst  that  flrom 
l^razU  Is  very  Impure,  and  flt  only  for  the 
brewer  or  refiner.  IslnRlass  is  Imported  In 
the  forms  known  as  bett,  teeonds,  and  tMrdt 
teaf-isinglau;  purte  ititigUuM^  long  and  ahori 
staph  itinglass,  which  all  require  solution 
and  clearing,  as  well  as  ftuther  preparation 
ft>r  the  market,  when  Intended  for  calinary 
purposes.  The  Icaf-lsln^iasa  is  chiefly  ob- 
tained ft-om  the  beluga  (Aeetpetuer  hiuo), 
and  Is  that  from  which  the  best  Isinglass  is 
prepared.  Each  leaf  Is  generaOy  about  ton 
or  twelve  ounces  In  weight,  and  is  snb- 
mitted  to  the  action  of  rollers  worked  by 
steam,  which  spread  it  out  into  a  thin 
ribbon,  and  It  Is  then  cut  by  a  nipldly-re- 
rolvlngcnttlng-niachlne  into  the  fine  shrods 
In  which  state  it  Is  sold.  When  dry  It  is 
aeml-transparent,  but  on  contact  with  water 
it  soon  becomes  opaque  and  swella,  and 
dissolves  slowly  In  It,  learlng  a  very  alight 
rcaldunm  of  cellular  membrane,  so  thin  as 
not  to  be  perceptible  without  a  Tery  careAil 
examination.  Kusalan  Islnghiss  makes  a 
transparent  Jelly  when  cold,  but  that  from 
Brazilian  isinglass  is  somewhat  milky. 

900.  Thx  Adulteration  or  Isinouiss  is 
chiefly  by  substituting  the  Inferior  qualities 
for  the  superior;  or,  agabi,  gelatine  fortlie 
common  kinds  of  Isinglass.  To  understand 
this  the  following  article  must  be  examined. 
931.  GKLATmx  la  extracted  from  the  bones 
and  hooft  of  the  ox  and  abeep,  as  well  as 


In  some  cases  the  horse,  by  boiling  them  In 
water  at  a  high  temperature  obtained  by 
pressuTBi  Beftise-sklns,  leather-cuttings^ 
and  cod-sounds  are  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose;  in  fiict,  anything  containing 
gelatine,  which  at  any  particular  tlrae  can 
be  purchased  at  a  low  rate.  These  make  & 
Jelly  more  or  less  pure,  which  is  strained 
and  bleached,  and  then  dried  in  tliin 
kaninm^  and  cut  Uito  shreds  by  a  machine.. 
These  shreds,  however,  are  not  quite  so 
fine  as  those  of  isinglass,  Inasmuch  as  the 
gelatine  having  no  cellular  membrane  to 
hold  It  together,  and  Its  molecules  also 
being  of  a  coarser  sixe,  will  not  cohere 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  same  degree 
of  subdivision  as  isinglass. 

9S8.  To  distinguish  the  one  firom  the  other, 
Dr.  Hassall  gives  the  following  directions, 
which  are  sufBcient,  I  believe,  for  the 
ordinary  observer,  to  preserve  himself  flron^ 
th^  efliacts  of  Ihipd  upon  his  pocket :— • 

**Thi  Shrxm  of  IsnioLAss  when  fan- 
roened  in  cold  water  become  white,  opaque, 
soft,  and  swollen.  Tlie  swelling  Is  equal  in 
all  directions,  so  that  when  viewed  with  a 
low  power  of  the  microscope  (an  ordinary 
lens)  they  appear  more  or  le»8  quadran-i 
gulai^  In  boiling  water  they  dissolve 
nearly  wtthout  residue.  The  smell  of  the 
dissolved  Isinglass,  when  hot,  is  somewhat 
flshy,  bat  not  unpleasant  The  moistened 
shreds,  or  the  solution,  exhibit  to  test- 
paper  a  neutral,  or  fiilntly  alkaline,  and 
rarely  a  slightly  add,  re-action.  In  acetic 
acid  they  swell  up,  and  become  soft  and 
Jelly-like,  the  greater  part  of  the  structura 
being  lost  Lastly,  according  to  Dr. 
Letheby,  *the  ash  which  results  from  the 
Inelaeration  of  good  Russian  isinglass  la 
of  a  deep  red  colour;  it  contains  but  a 
small  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
never  amounta  to  more  than  nine  per  cent 
of  the  isingfaus  used.* 

98a  **Thb  Subsds  of  Gelaiutk,  on  the 
contrary,  when  placed  in  cold  water,  swell 
up,  acquire  increased  transparency,  and 
beoome  translncent  and  glass-like.  The 
form  which  they  take  in  swelling  is  pecu* 
liar;  they  do  not  like  thoee  of  isinglssi, 
swell  equally,  and  remain  quadrilateral,  but 
become  expanded,  flat  and  ribbon-like, 
the  broad  aurfluwa  corresponding  to  the 
incised  margins.  The  dry  threads  on  the 
uncut  swftces  ikequently  present  a  peculiar 
shbilng  lnstn%  not  unlike  that  of  tinseL 
In  boiling  water  the  shreds  do  not  entirely 
dissolve,  bat  in  most  cases  a  copious  deposit 
lUls  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  The  smell 
of  the  hot  lnfo8i(»  is  like  that  of  glue, 
and  therefore  disagreeablei  The  moistened 
filaments  or  the  solution  of  gelatine  usually 
exhibit  a  strong  add  reaction ;  this,  lu  soma 
iB  duo  to  the  lubatanoea  vsed  la 
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la  this  country,  as  well  ss  In  Ireland,  and 
to  some  extent  in  Scotland.  The  culture  of 
the  potato,  and  Its  varieties,  wiU  be  found 
under  the  head  of  Gardening,  and  itls  <nily 
necessary  here  to  consider  it  under  the 
tiiree  kinds  in  which  it  comes  to  market, 
namely,  as,  /brced^  tma  or  «rWj%  and  <M  or 
UUe  potatoeM, 

MO.  8TABCB  Is  the  substance  which  fonns 
the  largest  part  of  the  solid  materials  com- 
posing the  potato,  being,  on  the  average, 
U  or  lA  per  cent ;  while  the  remaining 
fdbttmen,  mucilage,  and  woody  matter, 
together,  only  compose  about  13  per  cent. 
Of  the  raw  potato,  therefore,  nuher  more 
than  one  quarter  only  is  solid  nutritive 
matter,  wiiilst  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
is  water,  and  consequently  perfectly  mo- 
leas  in  the  shape  of  food.  Thus,  while  bread 
consists  of  water  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth 
or  one>afth  of  its  weight  (tee  paragraph 
848),  the  raw  potato,  which  is  often  substi- 
tttteid  for  it,  hss  neariy  three-fourths  of  its 
weight  of  water;  and  is,  besidea,  almost 
entirely  deficient  in  nitrogenlzed  prin- 
ciples, so  that  it  reqniras  an  extra  supply 
of  animal  food,  to  be  mixed  with  it,  to  that 
which  win  make  oatmeal  or  wheaten-flour 
lit  for  the  support  of  man. 

MO.  FoBcxo  PoTATOKs  tot  ndscd  in  hot- 
bedi,  under  glass,  and  acrid  at  such  prices 
as  to  bring  th«ro  above  the  reach  of  eoono- 
niical  peoples  and  as  the  quality  Is  not  good, 
but  always  more  or  less  watery,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  their  introduction  to 
the  table,  except  their  scarcity  and  conse- 
quent high  price. 

ML  Easlt  or  New  Potatoes  are  those 
wtiich  first  develop  their  tuberi  in  the  open 
air.  They  are  more  or  less  watery  or  waxy, 
as  compared  with  the  ripe  potato,  and  are 
not  very  digestible  to  a  delicate  stomach, 
but  to  a  strong  one  they  form  an  agreeable 
variety,  and  they  are  sufficiently  easy  of 
■olution  to  mske  them  available  without 
li^ury.  As  they  are  dug  up  before  tliey  are 
ripe,  they  do  not  keep  many  days,  but  they 
•rs  better  for  being  exposed  for  twenty-four 
boun.  Many  of  them  are  imported  trom 
Holland  and  Belgium,  but  even  these  reach 
the  London  market  within  twenty-four  or 
thirty  hours  of  their  being  dug,  and  they 
are  consequently  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation. When  first  brought  to  market  they 
sell  for  six  times  the  price  of  tlie  old  potato; 
but  by  the  end  of  June,  they  may  generally 
be  obtained  for  little,  if  any,  more  than 
the  current  rate  of  the  produce  of  the  last 
year. 

MS.  TBS  Old  ob  Laxb  Potato  Is  the 
mature  tuber,  which  Is  dug  up  after  the 
stailu  are  dead,  and  stored  for  winter  nse: 
In  conaeqnenoe  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease   which  has  destroyed  so  many 


potatoes  of  late  years,  there  is  always  a 
great  doubt  about  tbie  crop,  and  however 
abundant  they  may  be  in  the  autumn,  it 
does  not  always  follow  that  the  supply  will 
last  through  the  winter.  It  Is  chiefly  fty 
this  reason  that  it  Is  very  doublAil  whether 
in  the  long  run  It  is  better  to  lay  In  a 
winter's  stuck  of  potatoes,  when  there  is 
sn  opportunity  for  tlils,  or  to  boy  them 
**from  hsnd  to  mouth."  In  all  cases, 
whether  In  London  or  elscwiiere,  they 
sre  worth  considerably  leas  in  the  autumn 
than  in  tlie  winter  and  spring ;  and  for  a 
very  good  reason,  because  a  certain  number 
alwsys  decay;  and.  In  addition,  because  of 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  storing  them. 
Potatoes,  when  exposed  to  light  and 
moisture,  or  to  the  latter  only,  throw  out 
fibrous  roots,  and  also  leaf-stalks,  siul 
consequently  lose  substsnce  and  weight. 
Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  these 
agents  by  buryhng  the  potatoes  under- 
ground,  and  protecting  them  from  moisture 
by  thatching,  or  otherwise  covering  In  the 
heap,  or  else  to  deposit  them  in  barrels  iu 
a  dailt  and  dry  cellar,  and  cover  Uiem 
with  perfectly  dry  snnd.  But,  with  evcr^ 
precaution,  the  pouto  will  shoot  out  its 
radicles  soon  sfter  Chriftmas;  and  it  Is 
seldom  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
weight  of  potatoes  buried  hi  the  autunm 
can  be  produced  fit  for  the  market  in  the 
spring.  Very  often  ono>tliird  of  sound 
potatoes  Is  the  residue,  and  in  some  cases 
where  the  disease  is  rifo  none  are  left,  and 
the  holder  has  nothing  to  pay  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  Incurred  throughout 
the  cultivation  and  storing  of  his  stock, 
which  he  fancied  worth  a  considerable 
sum.  Besides  these  reaaous  for  avolduig 
a  winter's  store,  there  is  also  the  con- 
sideration, that  when  there  Is  a  large  scock 
there  is  little  or  no  check  upon  consumption. 
If  the  cook  Is  obliged  to  come  to  her  mlstn^ss 
for  a  weekly  supply,  the  latter  knows  what 
Is  used,  and  can  stop  any  extravagance  as 
soon  as  It  takes  place;  but  on  the  other 
plan,  she  does  not  very  often  find  out  until 
too  late  that  her  servants  have  been  using 
her  potatoes  at  such  a  rate  as  to  bring  the 
stock  to  an  end  In  February  or  March  which 
she  expected  ought  to  have  lasted  llU  June. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  where  potatoes 
are  bought,  and  unless  a  very  careful 
supervision  is  exercised,  I  believe  It  to  be 
more  economical  to  buy  them  weekly  than 
to  lay  In  a  supply  for  the  winter;  though  at 
the  same  time.  In  those  years  when  they 
keep  well,  and  with  good  opportunities 
for  storing  them,  I  am  quite  aware  that 
they  may  often  be  obtained,  including  all 
expenses  of  storing  and  waste,  at  little 
,  more  than  half  the  price  by  retalL  Bat 
taking  the  arersge  loss  by  disease  and 
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ot  tier  causes,  I  think  the  balance  Is  In  ftvoor 
of  the  method  here  adrocsted. 

9S&.  CABBAOCB,  CAULIllOWBBfl.  AITD  BBO- 

OOLI  oomo  next  to  potatoes  In  point  of 
Keneral  ntiUtj.  the  qnantlty  consumed  being 
enormous.  From  the  larRe  proportion  of 
nitrogen  which  they  contain,  they  are  rerj 
qscflil  tn  building  up  the  muscular  syrtem, 
and  tliey  are  therefore  well  fitted  Ihr  those 
-who  take  actlre  exercise :  but  fbr  delicate 
stomachs  they  are  too  strong,  and  produce 
flatulence  and  Indigestion.  The  flowery 
parts  of  the  cau!iflow«r  and  broooU  are  an 
exception  to  this  mte^  and  they  may  gene^ 
rally  be  eaten  with  impunity  by  all  but 
conflrmed  dyspeptics;  bat  even  In  them  the 
stalk  Is  fyill  of  nltrogenlsed  matter,  and  reiy 
UaUe  to  produce  indigestion.  Summer 
cabbtige  is  Tery  nourishing,  and  when  weU<- 
bolled  tolerably  digestible;  It  is  a  clo8e<- 
hearted  cabbage,  but  It  does  not  run  to  any 
yreatalze.  Medeabboffe  Is  grown  for  pickling 
.only.  Savoy  cabbage  is  also  dose-hearted, 
but  its  leaves  are  very  wrinkled,  so  that 
tliey  do  not  Ue  upon  eaeh  other  like  the 
ordUiaiy  sorts.  They  are  In  season  all  the 
winter,  but  are  not  considered  tender  till 
after  the  first  ftost  Anuseti  sproiit*  are  the 
amall  secondary  buds  from  a  species  of 
savoy,  which  are  thrown  out  after  the  first 
heads  have  been  cut,  and  they  are  largely 
used  and  highly  prlxed  by  most  classes  In 
London,  where  they  form  a  standing  vege- 
table during  the  latter  part  of  winter  and 
the  early  sprlngi  The  cauliflower  and  6ro- 
eoli  are  much  alikei  the  chief  difference  to  a 
casual  observer  being  in  the  season  during 
which  each  is  prevalent.  Some  ftw  cauli- 
flowers come  to  a  head  m  June,  but  the  bulk 
of  them  do  not  reach  perfection  until  July 
and  August,  and  by  September  they  become 
scarce.  Brocoli^  on  the  other  hand,  come 
Into  season  after  cauliflowers  are  at  an  end, 
and  last  throughout  the  winter,  so  that  one 
or  the  other  may  be  had  from  June  till 
Uarch.  The  eow'tatbaffe  Is  now  grown  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  of  London,  being  In 
good  condition  throughout  the  winter,  and 
sold  at  a  very  low  price.  It  Is,  however, 
very  rank  In  flavour,  and  only  calculated 
for  the  strongest  stomnch,  though  (hli  of 
nourishment.  The  Scotch  kak»  and  other 
kales,  or  curly  greens,  are  In  season  durin.' 
the  winter,  and  aerVe  to  make  a  variety  fbr 
thoM  who  are  fond  of  green  vegetables. 
8pt»adi  \M  used  in  the  same  way  as  greens, 
and  la  an  excellent  vaiiety  of  this  sort  of 
vegetable,  being  In  season  during  the  spring 
and  early  winter. 

964.  AancnoBXs,  Asparaoxts,  akd  Sba- 
XAUB  form  a  group  of  delicacies  which  are 
only  served  to  those  who  can  afford  to  nay 
tolerably  high  prices  for  their  vegetables. 
Ttiey  are  aH  yeiy  nonrlsblng  and  dlgeaitlble. 


Artidioke*  are  of  two  kinds,  separated  from 
each  other  in  the  vegetable  JUngdom:  on« 
of  them,  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  resem- 
bles the  sunflower  and  dahlia  in  Its  growth 
above  ground,  and  produces  tubers  like  the 
potato  beneath  the  earth,  which  form  th« 
part  used  in  cooking.  They  are  sweet, 
nourishing,  and  mild,  but  the  flavour  i« 
not  universally  admired.  The  true  artichoke, 
the  aipora^ws,  and  the  eca-iicUe  are  eaten  as 
delicacies ;  the  two  latter  being  considered 
peculiarly  fitted  for  invalids.  Seo-kale  is 
always  bleached  under  pots,  and  being  an 
early  vegetable.  Is  prized  on  that  account 
Asparagus  makes  its  appearance  In  the 
spring,  and  Is  generally  cut  as  soon  as  it 
shows  its  head,  which  Is  a  great  mistake, 
as  the  bleached  part  is  always  hard  and 
■tringy,  white  the  green  head  is  tender  and 
fhll  of  flavour.  It  la,  therefore,  becoming 
more  the  custom  to  wait  till  the  head  is 
well  above  ground  before  cutthig  it,  and 
then  not  to  carry  the  knifo  &r  beneath  th« 
earth,  whereby  also  damage  is  often  dOtt« 
to  other  shoots. 

va.  Rhubarb  is  cultivated  largely,  in  a 
similar  way  to  sea-kale,  and  forced  In  eariy 
spring  under  pots,  for  the  sake  of  affording 
a  material  for  puddings  arid  tarts.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  rather  as  a  fruit 
than  a  vegetable,  which,  however  It  really 
Is.  The  large  giant-rhubarb  is  now  a  good 
deal  out  of  Ikvour,  Its  place  being  supplied 
by  a  smaller  pink  variety,  which  is  full  of 
rich  Juice,  and  makes  better  tarts,  Ac.,  than 
its  gigantic  rivaK 

90&  Cajibots,  Pabsnifs,  ksm  Tubnifs  t^ 
all  roots  of  a  someWiiat  similar  character, 
though  differing  In  form  arid  colour.  The 
two  flrst  ore  stored  for  use  daring  the 
winter,  and  are  much  valaed  as  vegetables; 
as  also  is  the  last,  but  the  variety  of  it 
suited  to  the  table  will  not  keep  long  out  of 
the  ground,  and  it  Is  therefore  not  to  be 
obtained  from  the  time  that  the  frost  sets 
In  until  May,  when  the  young  turnips  first 
come  In.  Turnip-top*  also  form  a  valuable 
green  dish,  when  gathered  at  the  proper 
sge,  and  in  the  early  spring.  Those  grown 
later  than  May  ore  strong  and  scarcely  fit 
for  food.  Beet-root  Is  grown  In  England 
for  human  food,  but  It  Is  eaten  cold,  more 
as  a  salnd  than  as  a  vegetable. 

957  OxioHs  may  be  considered  as  a  sea- 
soning, rather  than  as  a  vesetable,  though 
sometimes  stewed  alone.  They  are  grown 
to  a  fjreat  extent  In  this  country,  and  also 
imported  from  abroad  as  Portuffal  onions^ 
large  and  free  tcom  strong  flavour,  and  well 
calculuted  for  stewing.  Voung  onions  are 
drawn  (or  flavouring  salads  In  the  spring. 
The  leek  is  closely  allied  to  the  onion,  but 
has  a  small  bulb,  ."md  is  chiefly  used  for  Irish 
stews,  and  by  the  Welsh  in  place  of  oniony 
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generally.  OaHte^  cArvei,  «nd  thalcti  are  not 
extonaivoly  used  In  EnglUh  oookeiy ;  Imt 
■mall  quantities  are  sometimes  introdoced 
Into  mad»-dlaheSL 

9sa.  Pkas,  Bbamb,  ahd  VsaSTilBLB  Mab- 
feow  are  seeds  which  are  boiled  In  a  grwn 
state,  and  used  as  Tegetablee,  some  wf  thOQt 
their  pods,  as  the  ]««  and  broad-bean, 
and  others  with  them,  as  the  French  bean 
and  TeRCtable  marrow.  They  are  all  very 
noorishinti,  and  some  very  digestible,  as 
the  marrow  and  French  bean ;  but  brond- 
beana  are  veiy  strong  Ibod,  and  so  are  pe&% 
except  when  young.  French  benna,  also^ 
onxht  to  be  used  when  young,  and  are  hard 
and  stringy  at  a  later  period.  There  is  a 
great  difference  In  the  sorts  of  peas  sold  in 
the  market,  some  erf"  them  being  only  the 
common  fleld-pea,  derold  of  fine  flaroor, 
bard  and  Indigestible.  Others  grown  in 
the  garden,  of  good  sorts,  are  ftill  of  rich 
meal  and  fine  flavour,  soft,  and  easily 
digested.  The  purchaser  will  therefore 
take  care  to  deal  with  those  only  who  will 
supply  a  pea  of  a  good  sort,  and  at  the 
proper  age.  The  white  French  beans  dried, 
called  hoHooU^  an  used  largely  abroad, 
boiled  and  served  as  a  vegetable ;  but  they 
are  not  much  liked  in  this  country.  Peas 
are,  however,  extensively  used  In  a  dry 
state  for  pea-eoup  anil  peas-pudding. 

Bo»«BCT.  B,.  aii.Apa 

909.  Lbttucb  Ibrms  the  chief  component 
part  of  the  salads  of  this  country  thron;(iiout 
the  spring  and  summer.  There  is  a  great 
varied  of  lettuces  now  firown;  but  the 
two  chief  groups  are  the  cabbago  and  the 
008-lettuce,  the  former  coming  into  season 
in  the  early  spring,  the  latter  ^urlng  the 
summer.  Ttie  district  round  t>ondon  is 
celebrated  for  its  lettuces;  and  some  are 
of  a  great  size,  and  with  a  bei^utlful  white 
heart  and  fine  flavour.  There  la  a  consider- 
able amount  of  anodyne  power  in  them, 
which  is  sometimes  useA:|l  when  taken  at 
nl^t  by  bad  slvepers.  The  lettuce  Is  one 
of  our  most  digestible  salads,  and  very 
wholesome  to  those  who  are  much  con- 
fined to  nieat  and  bread,  for  whom  It  forms 
a  useftil  change. 

900.  The  Exdivk  is  a  winter  plant,  and 
therefore  of  u^e  as  a  salad  at  that  time,  but 
not  equal  in  flavour  to  the  lettuce.  It 
requires  bleaching,  by  covering  up  with  an 
earthen  pot,  or  storing  it  in  a  dark  cellar, 
before  it  is  flt  for  eating,  as  in  the  unbleached 
state  it  is  hlglily  bitter  to  the  Ust& 

96L  IUdishks  are  roots  growing  in  two 
forms  — the  long  and  the  tumlp-radieh, 
much  resembling  the  carrot  and  turnip  in 
their  form  and  compoeiUon ;  but  containing 
a  Hharp  and  pungent  fluid  which  renders 
them  well  fitted  to  stimulate  the  atomach 


to  digest  other  food,  and  tli«y  an  therefore 
used  largely  as  an  addition  to  It.  They  are 
wholesome  to  most  people,  tboogh  mucli 
too  strong  and  indigestible  for  a  weak 
■tomadi.  HoTMradish  is  a  difllerent  plane 
altogether,  and  only  used  to  be  eaten  witL 
roast-beef  and  some  other  hinds  of  rich 
food.  Ctkrp  is  extensive  eaten  as  a 
winter-salad  in  this  ooontry,  and  in  tho 
absence  of  lettuce  is  valnabis  as  the  moot 
easily  proeured  uf  all  those  which  will  bear 
oar  wtntera.  It  is  also  stewed  and  eaten 
as  a  vegetable.  Cueumbert  are  forced  in 
bot-lMxls  for  those  who  csn  afford  the  i  rice 
at  which  they  are  sold  In  the  eariy  season, 
bat  towards  the  end  of  the  sonuner  large 
quantities  are  brought  to  market  which  are 
grown  in  the  open  air  and  sold  at  a  very 
cheap  rate.  They  are,  however,  rather  au 
indigestible  food  to  most  people,  especially 
when  eaten  In  largo  qnantities  as  a  oorreo- 
ttve  for  rich  diet,  as  salmon,  lamb,  Ac. 

989.    WaTKBCX£S8  '  AMD     lltXBTAUK-ASI^ 

Crxss  are  especially  wholesome  when 
young  and  tender;  but  the  first  of  ttu  m 
is  sometimes  very  old  and  toagh  before  it 
Is  brought  to  market  Enormous  quantitloa 
are  grown  near  London,  in  beds  sopplled 
with  water  for  the  purpose,  and  richly  Air- 
nished  with  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  flt  for  its  nourishment  Creeses 
are  all  highly  sntisoorbutlo,  and  thoo^ 
not  very  nourishing,  yet  they  fl-cshen  the 
stomach,  and  in  that  way  do  great  good 
to  the  whole  system.  Their  use  KhonlU 
be  encouraged,  partlcoiariy  for  idiUdrea 
brought  up  in  townsi 

SixB-BKCT.  C Hxaas  poa  Skasohzxo. 

968.  The  vegetables  oomposlBg  this  group 
are  not  eaten  as  a  dish  by  therasdves,  but 
form  partQ  of  other  dishes,  In  flie  shape 
of  what  I9  called  seasoning,  aided  by  9i>me 
of  those  already  alluded  to,  as  onions, 
shalots,  Ac  It  will  only  be  necessary  here  to 
enumera^  them  as  consisting  of  panlef^, 
used  also  as  a  garnish;  /eimH,  only  for 
adding  flavour  to  mackerel;  mini,  sope, 
and  thymd;  marjoram^  sweet  and  knotted, 
and  b«ttil;  also  eapen,  nattttrHum^  eaprinmu^ 
and  tomatoes^  ?rhich  are  grown  to  tie  n«ed 
as  a  means  of  flavouring  sauces  when  pn^ 
served  In  vinegar;  and  therefore  to  be 
considered  rather  as  pickles  than  as  hertw. 

Sro-SBCT.  D.— VBOSf  ABLBS  FOOVD  Ot  A 

Who  tiTATB. 

96i.  Mfjsmooais  are  the  most  generally 
used  of  thOM  ftw  Engllah  vegetables  which 
are  met  with  in  a  wfld  state,  and  as  there 
are  several  poisonous  ftingi  ytry  similar  to 
them.  It  is  important  to  aaoertaln  the  pcco- 
liaxities  by  which  they  may  be  known. 
All  tlie  Fcxai  are  rtry  diftaent  In  their 
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ifaodos  of  jnowth  ftt>m  the  ordliMry  eli 
or  TegeUibte  mbsuinces,  and  akm  rery  routib 
•RKnig  thenMelvea  III  Bize,  form,  ootour, 
and  coiwistofUMi    Of  ChtM  uumy  iwe  com- 
moDly  called  aiuahroocni,  bat  thetrneedlble 
intt8]ircM>in  (AganeutcampeUrit^  Liinr.)  haa 
diailnctlvc  features,  whldi  will  preaently 
be  deccribed.    FungL,  In  general,  have  a 
Ibnn  more  or  lew  resembling  a  parasol, 
aoma  are  globular,  others  membranaoeooa, 
tuboroua,  or  ftoib-llke.   They  are  found 
of  all  ookmra,  except  green,  bnt  the  pre- 
vailing hao  la  grayish  white,  or  yellowish 
pink.   Their  ooMBl»tence  la  fleshy,  spongy, 
g<^tInoua,  cork^lke,  or  woody,  but  never 
liarbaoeoiia.   Tlicy  have  neither  leaves  nor 
ftowors.  and  in  their  anatomical  structure 
they  conalst  entirely  of  cells,  either  of  a 
rounded  or  oblong  shape.  When  arrived  at 
maturity,  they  all  proisent  minute  coloured 
globules,  whlcli  are  their  bnda,  or  reprodue> 
tfvc  organx,  analogous  to  the  seeds  of  other 
vegetables.     These  globules  are  found  In- 
ternally—as  In  the  truflie  and  puflT-ball,  or 
covering  the  entire  surface,  or  in  laminie 
on  the  under  surfaco— as  In  the  mushroom, 
or  at  the  openings  of  tubes  in  furrows  or 
capenlca,  or  somethiief  floating  In  mucl- 
lagbiooa  matter.    Beti^'ocn  two  and  three 
thousand  fungi  are  now  described,  grouped 
Into  nearly  one  huudf^  genera.    Almost 
all  ftingl  are  rap^  in  their  development, 
md  in  this  resnect  exceed  other  vegetable 
snbetanooSb   They  4^Ught  In  moist  shady 
plaoea,  and  groif  on  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies  In  a  Mate  of  decomposition,  some 
even  being  developed  within  t|ie  snbstanoe 
of  living  vegetat^les.   Ail  have  a  peculiar 
odour,  by  which  they  may  be  recovnised, 
and  their  taste  Is  gonerally  insipid,   but 
sometimes  acrid,  styptic,  or  caustic;  or, 
again,  as  in  the  edible  mushrooms,  very 
agreeable  to  the  iialatc.  Many  species  hare 
long  been  used  f^r  flx>d  In  China,  India, 
and  Al^ca,  and   more   recently  on  the 
continent  €(f  Europe,  particularly  in  Italy, 
where  they  are  consumed  In  vefy  large 
qnantitlcs,  and  cultivated  to  an  enormous 
extent,  one  layer  succeeding  another  so  as 
to  afford  a  constant  supply.    Msiryr  fungi 
•re  exceedingly  poisonous,  producing  nau- 
sea, von^i^lug;  giddincsa,  convnl^loiis,  and 
aontctimes    death    itself.     If,    therefore. 
It  Is  sus|>ected,  from  these  symptoms,  that 
a  mistake  has  been  mode.  It  Is  better  In 
all  caaf^  to  give  an  emetic  without  loss 
of  time,  and  thus  eject  the  contents  of  the 
ston^ach.  The  Commox  M usngoon  (A gari- 
CM  camjpnttisj  Is  found  in  rich  open  paa- 
tnrea,  especially  in  those  where  horses  have 
grnxed  In  the  previous  year.    It  is  distin- 
guished fton;  the  poisonous  kinds  by  having 
an  upper  smooUi  sarfaco,  whose  cuticular 
coverUig  readily  peds  oO;  leaving  a  fibrous 


substance  beneath.    This  upper  surftoe  la 
white  in  the  young  mnahroom,  and  mora 
or  less  broYvnish  In  the  Aill  grown  ou& 
The  under  part  Is  a  radiating  series  of 
lamlnsi,    which  aro  pink  In  the  young 
mashroom,  and  become  light-brown,  and 
afterwaida  dark-brown,  as  the  musbrooni 
becomes  ftUl-grown.    The  whole  Is  sup- 
ported upon  a  short  and  thick  foot-stalk, 
varying  In  length  ftom  a  quarter  of  an  Inch 
to  two  Inches,  or  rather  more.  la  shape  the 
mnahroom  commences  with  a  resemblance 
to  a  nodule  of  baker's  dough,  nearly  round 
and  smooth.  This  gradnally  expand  below 
Hke  the  opening  of  a  parasol,  but  more 
round  and  doughy,  until  it  has  spread  oat 
Into  the  shape  and  slxa  of  a  plate,  Are* 
qnently  being  eight  or  nine  Inches  in  dla^ 
meter.    This  species  is  cultivated  In  ow: 
gardens  by  the  use  of  what  is  called  mtisA- 
reom  j^Mini,  which  Is  nothing  more  titan 
rotten  dung,  and  other  similar  matters 
compounded  together,  and  kept  for  a  year, 
until  it  has  had  time  to  develop  the  flintnrid 
globules,  ^hen  It  Is  planted  In  hot-beds, 
and  In  process  of  time  the  mushrooms 
make  their  appearance.    Thciy  are.  bow<* 
ever,  inforlO{|'  In  flavour  to  ^he  wild  sorts, 
and  the  only  advantage  In  using  the  spown 
consists  li^  the  early  appearance  of  the 
mushroomf,  and  tlieavoldaiyw  of  dan^ar  in 
the  gathering  of  false  ftangi  by  mistake 
for  the  trpe  ones.    The  lan^e  fblUgrowu 
mushroom  is  used  for  making  ketchup,  the 
middle  size  for  stewing  or  broiling,  and  the 
small  onea,  called  "buttons,"  for  pickling. 

M&  TnxpHAXFiaKOKMdurtcitfpra^nufs, 
Link.)  is  y^  similar  to  the  common  mush- 
room of  small  size,  In  all  respects  except  la 
tiie  colour  of  the  Jaminaf,  which  aro  creaixi- 
eoloured  instead  of  pink.  They  are.  hov- 
ever,  so  very  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
poisonous  kinds  of  Aingl  populariy  known 
as  toad-^fooU^  that  they  are  seldom  veo- 
tarod  upibn  In  this  country.  They  grow 
wild  In  dry  upland  postures,  especially  in 
parks. 

966w  Tbb  Trcfflx  (Tid>er  cibarimn)^  Is 
remarkable  for  Its  peculiar  mode  of  groiK  th 
underground,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  Inches 
(h>ni  the  surface.  When  arrived  at  maturity 
it  becomes  gelatinous,  and  gradually  dis- 
solves away.  Tltere  are  several  species,  of 
which  the  commoQ  truffle  only  is  eaten  In 
this  coimtry,  and  Is  said  to  be  found  in  some 
fow  situations  In  Kngland,  though  not  to 
any  extent,  those  lyliich  are  eaten  being  im- 
ported ft-om  abroad.  In  certain  districts  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  It  Is  astoniablngly 
abundant,  as  In  I*ledmont,  and  at  Ferigord 
In  France,  which  latter  place  has  acquired 
a  great  celebrity  for  producing  them.  They 
aboiind  most  in  light  and  dry  soils,  espe- 
c^y  in  oak  and  chestmit-forcsts;  but  it 
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'^oiUd  be  dUDcult  to  proeare  them  any 
'where,  If  It  were  not  that  hogt  are 
extremely  fond  of  tliem,  and  lead  to  their 
dlflooyery  by  Toothi?  in  the  ground.  Dogs 
Also  are  taught  to  And  them  by  the  scent, 
and  indicate  their  existence  by  scratching 
the  ground,  or,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  will 
actually  dig  them  up.  The  season  for  col- 
lecting them  lasts  from  October  to  January. 
The  truffle  is  about  the  size  of  a  hen'e  egg, 
entirely  destitute  of  roots  or  fibrils;  the 
sUn  blackish  or  gray,  studded  with  small 
nvramldal  warts;  the  flesh  white  graar,  or 
Dlackish,  varied  with  black  or  brown  yeins. 
Tliey  are  dressed  in  various  ways ;  but  are 
rather  difficult  of  d^estion,  and  should 
therefore  be  Indulged  in  with  moderatioiL 

967.  The  Moiuel  {PhUhu  etadenHu)  is 
luiother  species  of  fhngus,  found  in  the 
fields  and  woods  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  It  is  of  an  egg-shape,  hollow, 
and  raised  on  a  fbot^slalk.  The  colour  is 
yellowish-brown;  but,  like  the  champig- 
non, they  are  so  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
potoonous  ftmgi,  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
Indulge  in  them  without  great  care  in  their 
■election. 

908^  Thx  CnionoAL  Coxpokkstb  of  all 
the  Axngi  are  nearly  the  same,  being  remark- 
able for  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  they 
contain.  From  this  drcumstanoe  they  are 
very  valuable  to  the  poor  who  are  deficient 
In  meat,  milk,  and  other  nitrogenized  com«> 
pounds. 

900.  MuBH&ooMB  AifD  TauTFUis  may  be 
bought  at  the  greengrocers,  the  former  at 
a  tolerably  low  rate,  and  the  latter  only  at 
a  price  which  places  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  rigid  economist  In  the  provinces 
mushrooms  may  generally  be  bought  in 
the  market,  or  fh>m  those  who  make  It 
a  business  to  gather  them. 

970.  Several  Makinb  Vegbtable  Sun- 
8TAVCE8  are  eaten  in  particular  localities, 
hut  more  as  popular  medicines  than  as 
articles  of  food.  It  is  unnecessary,  there- 
fore, to  allude  to  them  fiirther  than  by 
name— as,  sweet  tanfflA,  lover,  badderloels, 
and  carragheen  or  pearl  mon,  which  last  Is 
confined  to  Ireland,  and  extensively  used 
there  in  consumptive  cases  among  tiie 
poorer  classes. 

971.  The  Comuon  I^ettub,  which  Is  uni- 
versally met  with,  is  really  a  very  valuable 
kind  of  food  when  gathered  at  the  proper 
age  and  boiled.  In  March  and  April  they 
are  young  and  tender,  and  should  be  cat 
before  they  sliow  any  flowers,  as  afU-r 
this  they  are  strong  in  fiavour.aiid  stringy 
in  texture.  When  boiled  like  spinach,  or 
added  to  soup,  they  are  a  veiy  agreeable 
addition  to  the  ordinary  f)u«,  and  Car  better 
than  the  inferior  qualities  of  cabbage, 

97&  Tbe  Dakdeuon  is  oaed  in  France  to 


a  great  extent  as  a  salad,  tor  whlcu  purpose 
its  young  leaves  are  cut  and  i»ixe<l  witli 
other  plants^  as  sorrel,  ^pc,  and  tliore  is 
no  doubt  that  they  form  a  good  alterative. 
978.  The  Bobrki.  grows  wild  iu  all  our 
meadows,  but  la  almost  wholly  neglected 
in  this  conntiT;  being  in  fkct  a  somewhat 
different  plant  to  that  which  is  so  much 
prlcfd  in  France.  It  la,  however,  equally 
useful  as  an  antiscorbutic 

SuB-esci.  £.->$EAaosAX.  Table  fob 
Vegetabi^s. 

974.  The  Foux)wixo  Table  or  Seasobs 
in  which  the  commoner  vegetables  are  gcno- 
rally  to  be  met  with  In  the  shops  of  tlie 
greengrocer,  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
yowig  housekeeper. 


Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  true 

Artldiokea,  Jerusalem 
Asparagus    ...    ..   ^ 

Beans,  broad      ...    «. 

Beans,  French    ...  ... 

Beans,  scarlet  runners 

Beet,  red      rtk    ..  .,. 

Broccoli  *..    .b*   •••  ... 

Cabbage^  summer  ... 
Cabbage,  winter 

Cabbage,  red      ...  ^ 

Kale,  Scotch      ...  «. 

J^Alvf  0O&         ■••      •••  ••• 

Carrots  «.   ...   m.  ». 

Cauliflowers      «.  ^ 

L>eieiy    ...   .m    m.  m. 

Cucumbers,  forced  ... 

Cucumbers,  opetk  air 

Endive  »^    ......  ... 

i^eKs    ...   M.   .M  ... 

Lettuce  ...    ...    ...  „. 

Mushrooms ».. 

Mustard  and  Cress  ... 

Onions,  young    ...  .. 

Onions,  stored    ...  ... 

Parsnips       ...    .«  — 

XrlroS              •••       «••       *■•  0mm 

Potatoes,  forced  m.  ... 

Potatoes,  young 
Potatoes,  for  storing 

Radishes,  long   ...  ... 

Hmlishes,  turnip  ». 

Spinacli,  spring  ...  ». 

Spinacli,  winter ...  ... 

Toinittoes     ...    ...  «. 

Turnips ».  ... 

Turnip-tups  ...    ...  ». 

Vegetable  marrow  m. 

Watercress  ...   ...  ... 


When  in  season. 
July  to  October. 
Winter  and  spring. 
Febniary  toJune. 
June  to  August. 
June  to  August. 
July  to  September. 
All  the  year  stored. 
November  to  April. 
June  to  August. 
October  nnd  Nov. 
July  to  September. 
December  to  FeU 
Januaiy  to  Marclu 
May  to  Mnrclt. 
June  to  September. 
October  to  Feb. 
March  to  June. 
July  to  Septcanber. 
September  to  Dec. 
Autumnal  months, 
April  to  October. 
Spring  A  Autumn. 
Ditto. 

May  and  Jane. 
August  to  October, 
November  to  April, 
June  to  Sept. 
March  to  May. 
June  and  July. 
August  to  October. 
April  and  May. 
June  and  July. 
April  to  Jtme. 
November  and  Pec. 
August  and  Scpk 
May  to  July. 
April  and  Mbj. 
August  Aud  Sept. 
May  to  July. 


Sect.  12.— Fresh  Fbuttsi 

975.  The  FRtriTEREB  istho  trndcaman  who 
keeps  for  »alc  all  kinds  of  liuits,  in  tliclr 
scvual  seasons;  and  aa  Uicso  are  inoKt  uf 


FBUITS  OSOWIir  IN  THE  OPEN  AIE. 


80ft 


them  exceedingly  Uablo  to  deeoinpoeitk>n, 
be  rone  gimt  risk  of  loee  tnm  over-stock- 
ing his  shop.  As,  however,  Uttle  capital 
Is  reqiilnMt  tbt  the  retall-irade,  It  Is  adopted 
hy  many  on  that  account  who  have  a  small 
command  of  the  needftd  article,  and  hence 
theoe  shops  an  so  common  In  most  towns 
€f  any  stse.  Fmlts  may  be  practically 
dlriA^  Ibr  marketing  purposes,  Into— 1st, 
tAose  tehkh  are  grwm  m  the  open  air  in 
Ortat  /tritatn;  2nd,  Ao<-Aoiue  fntiU;  and 
tt^imporUdfrvUB, 

SUB-«BCT.   A.— FRUTT8    GSOWH  DT  THB 

Open  An. 

vn.  To  this  class  belong  all  the  wen- 
known  tribe  of  ofmMto,  goo$eberrie$,  m$p- 
terrMS,  eranberrie*t  barbtrriis^  mulberritt, 
strawberries^  ffrapes^  plumt^  cAcrriBi,  apri- 
«Dte,  nedariiteM^  peaeke^,  applet^  peart, 
gubtca  and  median;  wdhuiU,  duUnuU, 
jifbertt,  and  hatei-rmU.  Tlie  British  wild 
fhilta,  consisting  of  the  blaekbeny^  whortle- 
ftffTjr,  and  eiderbeny^  are  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  the  shopa 

9T7.  Ths  Labob  Gboup  gw  Fkcits  which 
•re  now  natnrallsed  In  this  country,  and 
which  all  have  the  distinctive  name  of 
berries,  sre  exceedingly  wholesome  in  mo* 
derate  quantities,  and  when  used  as  alter- 
atives rather  than  as  regular  articles  of  diet 
In  the  grape,  gooseberry,  cnirsnt,  elder>> 
berry,  whortleberry,  and  cranberry,  the 
■eed  la  contained  within  a  pouch,  or  skin, 
suspended  In  a  mucilaginous  fluid,  and 
this  skin,  being  thick,  l8  always  very  indi- 
gestible, and  should  not  be  swallowed 
when  it  is  of  sofllcient  size  to  be  exdndod, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  grape  and  gooseberry. 
On  the  other  hand,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  mulberries  have  a  fleshy 
interior,  with  a  mammillated  exterior,  on 
which  the  seeds  are  placed.  They  all  con- 
tain a  mixture  of  vegetable  acids,  with 
mors  or  less  saccharine  matter  and  mu- 
dlage,  and  they  ve  unelbl  as  aflbrdlng  a 
slightly  laxative  and  cooling  food,  which 
removes  the  ill  efliscts  consequent  upon  a 
too  liberal  uie  of  nitrogenlzed  compounds, 
■s  Is  too  often  practised  in  this  country, 
where  butcher's  meat  and  wheaien  bread 
Ibrm  the  staple  of  oar  ordinary  diet  The 
goosct}erTy  is  eaten  in  puddings  and  tarts 
in  an  unripe  state,  in  which  there  is  no 
development  of  sugar;  but  the  acid  con- 
tained in  it  is  very  wiiolesotne.  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  It  is  a  very  desirable 
article  of  ibod,  when  properly  mixed  or 
alternated  wKh  other  materials.  When 
eaten  raw  the  proportion  of  acid  is  too 
great  for  the  stomach,  and  the  consequence 
Isthat  spasms,  with  other  forms  of  disturb- 
ance of  the  digestive  organs,  make  their 
appearancek    In  all  cases  gzecu  goose- 1 


berries  ought  to  be  boUed  or  baked  and 
mixed  largely  with  sugar  before  they  aro 
flt  for  fbod.  lUspberries,  strawberries,  and 
mulberries  are  sweet  enough  when  ripe; 
but  barberries  and  cranberries  require  a 
liberal  use  of  sugar  to  take  off"  their  exces- 
sive degree  of  acidity. 

978.  Tub  Stonb-fsuttb  are  almost  all  of 
them  unwholesome  when  eaten  In  any 
quantity,  arising  fVnm  the  firmness  of  the 
substance  of  which  thry  are  temposed. 
Plums  are  notoriously  prone  to  produce 
dlarrbcea,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  complaint  is  pnrtlculariy  prevalent 
at  the  plnm-ecason,  and  therefore  the  con- 
currence of  the  two  may  be  accidental,  and 
the  one  not  caused  by  the  other.  Peaches  are 
wholesome  enough,  partly  because  they  are 
seldom  eaten  In  suflident  quantities  to  cause 
disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs.  With 
regard  to  nectarines,  they  hold  an  inter- 
metliate  place  in  point  of  wholesonieness ; 
and  apricots,  when  ripe,  may  perhaps  be 
classed  with  them.  In  their  green  state 
they  arc  made  into  taris,  and  are  tolerably 
digestible,  but  are  not  so  much  so  as  goose* 
berries  or  rhubarb.  Cherries  are  certainly 
quite  as  Indigestible  as  pluma,  and  being 
chiefly  eaten  in  their  raw  state,  an<l  often 
when  quite  unripe,  they  are  on  that  account 
doubly  dangerous. 

978.  AnxEa,  Peabs,  QcnrcBS,  abpMbd- 
Laxs  are  the  most  wholesome  Ituits  we 
have;  the  two  first  being  generally  cnltl- 
vated,  and  brought  to  market  in  large  quan- 
titiesL  They  are  met  with  in  great  variety, 
some  of  each  sort  being  intended  solely  for 
the  table,  others  tor  elder  and  perry,  and  a 
third  kind  lor  boiling,  baking,  and  stewbi^ 
Quinces  are  only  used  for  improving  the 
flavour  of  apples  in  tarts  and  for  making 
marmalade,  as  in  their  raw  state  they  aro 
not  admired. 

960.  Svn  of  all  kinds  aro  much  relished 
by  all  dasses,  but  they  require  the  stomach 
of  an  ostrich  or  a  pig  to  digest  them,  and 
should  never  be  eaten  in  large  quant itleSb 
1  certainly  have  known  a  peck  of  fllbvrta 
eaten  with  Impunity  at  a  sitting,  but  this  is 
an  exceptional  case,  and  no  one  should 
presume  to  imitate  such  a  bad  example. 
Chestnuts,  when  roasted,  become  flowery, 
and  are  then  perhaps  wholesome  enough ; 
but  all  raw  nuts  aro  solid  and  foil  of  oil,  so 
as  to  defy  the  delicate  stomach  to  soften 
and  digest  them. 

961.  Almost  all  the  above-mentioned  fVuits 
are  supplied  to  the  fruiterers  by  the  market- 
gardeners  and  others  throughout  Kng- 
laiid.  Apples  and  pears  are  chiefly  grown 
in  the  western  apple  district,  comprising 
Devonshire  and  western  parts  of  Somerset- 
shire and  Dorsetshire,  and  in  the  midland 
apple-growing  district,  hidudlng  Ue/efonti- 
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•hire,  Worccttenhire,  and  a  Bin«U  section 
of  Shropshire.  In  these  two  eztenaiTe  tracts 
orciisrds  are  to  be  seen  In  all  directions,  and 
tlie  growth  of  apples  in  a  good  season,  or  a 
^  hit,"  as  it  Is  caUed,  is  of  Incaleolable 
advantage  to  all  classes,  fhmi  the  poor  cot- 
tager who  has  only  a  few  trees  to  the  owner 
of  acres  of  land  bearing  this  kind  uf  ftnit 
Pears  are  chiefly  grown  in  the  midland 
district,  especially  those  prodndng  perry. 

082.  In  Sblbctikg  her  ftnit,  the  manager 
bos  chiefly  to  ascertain  that  it  is  in  a  proper 
condition  as  to  ripeness  and  freshness,  and 
that  it  is  of  A  suitable  sort  Thus,  <»taln 
apples  are  excellent  for  boiling  or  baking, 
but  quite  unfit  for  the  table,  while  others 
are  exactly  the  reverse.  If,  thereA>re,  she 
is  Ignorant  of  the  various  kinds,  she  had 
better  rely  upon  her  flrulterer,  who  irlll  bo 
sure  to  supply  her  with  what  she  wants 'if 
Slie  place  tlie  selection  in  his  handa^  With 
regard  to  gooseberries,  there  is  also  great 
room  for  choice,  any  of  th^m  serving  for 
bottling  or  puddings  in  a  green  state,  but 
the  small  hairy  sort  being  those  which  are 
best  suited  to  preserving.  For  the  table, 
tills  fhiit  ought  to  bo  hirge  and  well- 
flavoured,  to  please  the  eye  as  well  as  tlie 
palate ;  none  are  better  In  tills  last  respect 
tlian  the  old-fhsliloned  red  hairy  gooseberry. 

SaB-€Ecr.  B.-.II0T-HOCSE  FRinia. 

963.  IX  TBBSB   ExrS3!8I\1E   LUXUSIES  ATt 

included  pint-apples,  gmj^a,  and  melons; 
tlie  two  last  being  also  grown  In  tlie  open 
air.  Grapes  are  remarkably  wholesome, 
and  are  extensively  used  for  InYolida. 
Melons  and  pine-apples  ard  quite  the 
reverse,  being  less  suited  to  a  weak 
stomach  titan  almost  any  other  fVult;  but 
from  their  cost  In  rearing  they  are  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  luxurious 
and  therefore  they  need  not '  be  frirther 
alluded  to  here. 

SuB-«Ecr.  C— FoRKiGx  Fscm. 

984.  The  TkADE  In  this  department  is 
now  a  most  extensive  one,  particularly  in 
plue-apples,  oranges,  and  lemons,  which 
ura  Imported  Into  this  countiy  in  enonnous 
quantities.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  West 
Indian  trade,  fifteen  years  ago,  ptnc-apples 
were  Imiiorted  without  flavour  or  Juice,  and 
were  scarcely  lietter  Umn  turnips,  but  tliey 
are  now  almost  equal  to  the  produce  of  our 
hot-houses,  and  oi^  a  great  Iuxur;>'  to  tlioee 
who  are  fund  of  the  flavour,  being  even 
within  the  reach  of  tho  lower  classes  at  a 
penny  a  slice,  which  is  often  tlie  price  in 
the  streets.  More  thad  soo,ooo  are  said  to 
be  Imported  per  annum,  and  most  of  these 
are  sold  by  retail  at  la.  or  la.  6d.  a-plece. 
'I*hls  Is  efiacted  by  tho  aid  of  dippers,  wbicli, 
as  In  the  case  of  oranges,  bring  Uie  fruit 


from  shore  to  shore  in  one  quarter  the  tiin« 
which  was  formtily  taken,  the  passage  up 
the  channel  being  hastened  when  neoesaaxy 
by  steam-tugs  sent  oat  for  that  parpoaew 
InealcttlaUe  quantities  of  oranges  are  thnt 
brought  from  Spatai,  Portugal,  the  Axorea« 
Madeira,  and  Maha ;  and  tbo««1i  the  num^ 
ber  has  been  fixed  at  more  than  WO  milUonii 
yet  tills  is  in  a  great  measure  gueas-worki 
as  there  is  only  aduty  on  them  per  bualieL 
For  this  trade  alone  more  than  900  vessels 
are  oonstantly  employed,  bringing  omurea, 
lemons,  limes,  dtrons,  and  nuts  during  tlio 
winter  and  spring,  and  afterwards  pluma, 
cherries,  grapes,  apples,  pears,  chestnutii, 
Ac,  until  the  oranges  oome  in  again.  In 
London,  the  trade  ia  monopolised  by  A 
limited  number  of  wholesale  frult-mor- 
dlants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ttiauio^ 
street,  Botolph-lane,  and  Puddlng4ane, 
where  large  warehouses  receive  the  eon* 
slgnments,  only  to  hand  them  over  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  the  leaser  dealers  In 
th  Is  oommodity.  The  choice  kinds  come  to 
Southampton,  and  thus  avoid  the  tediooa 
Turrlgatlon  of  the  Thamea— the  transit  by 
niUway  only  oocupying  a  single  night;  but 
tlie  great  bulk  of  the  fruit  is  brought  Into 
the  rtver,  and  at  once  transferred  to  the 
above-mentioned  looalltlea.  Liverpool  is 
also'now  a  great  centre  uf  tbe  foreign  friilt> 
trade,  supplying  itself  and  alao  the  adjacent 
manufiicturiug  districts,  where  very  little 
fruit  Is  grown,  in  consequence  of  the 
destructive  nature  of  the  smoke  fivm  the 
factories. 

96Su  Tmt  WnoLEsoafSKEss  op  OuuiGKa 
AKD  Orafbs  Is  too  well  known  to  need 
dilating  upon,  and  the  opposite  nature  of 
pine-apples  has  been  already  alluded  ta 
Lemons  are  only  used  for  mcdidnal  pur- 
poses, and  for  flavouring  drinks  of  vartoos 
kinds;  but  for  tliis  purpose  they  arti 
exceedingly  valuable:  The  foreign  plunus 
apples,  pears,  &c,  do  not  diflcr  In  this 
respect  from  their  native  reprcecntativea. 

986.  Thk  Pkicb  of  these  fordgn  tnilts 
varies  greatly,  according  to  tho  season 
find  to  the  mode  of  purchase,  whetlior  by 
wholesale  or  retail  By  a  reference  to  the 
accompanying  list  of  wholes«le  prices,  It 
will  be  seed  that  the  gross  profit  is  (Ully 
fifty  per  cent;  but  frum  th^s  must  be 
deducted  the  loss  by  decay,  nnd  by  the 
necessity  for  forcing  a  quick  sale  to  avoid 
it,  which  leads  to  the  selling  off  certain  por- 
tions to  the  smiUl  street-vendors,  whereby 
there  is  almost  always  11  great  sacrifice 
rendered  necessary. 

WooiJiaALE  Pbicb  ov  FotasLGg  Fxura. 

Oranges—  JE  s.  d.       X  s.  d. 

St.  Michael,  firsts,  per 
large  box      »,.240toSU9 


eUYBS  Aim  8ALAJ>  OIL. 


flOT 


.Onages  (eatUinmd)-' 
BL  Hiebael,  Moonda 

ditto  m       M.       •••       ••• 

Tisroein,  per  amall 

box        —.         «M 

Lisbon  and  St  XTbea, 
per  half-cbMt     ... 

Soon,  per  dtMBt  ... 
Lemoos— 

Menlna,  per  ceae  .. 

Ditto,  per  box  ...    ... 

Lisbon,  perhsir-cbost 

Malage.  ditto  ...    ... 

Cltionsx 

MosHinw,  in  pickle, 
per  pipe  ...   .»    — 

Hadeini,  ditto,  ditto 

Lamon-juloe,  per  g»L 
Kats— 

Baroelons,  per  bag... 

Spanish,  per  bariel 
of  8i  bushels ...   ... 

Tnrkey,  ditto  ...    ~. 

Tmlc^  filberts,  ditto 

Chestnuts,  Mpanlsh, 
perbrLofSibnsh. 

Wslnnts,  French,  do. 

Brazil,  ditto  ...  ^ 
Grapes— 

Almeria,  per  bazrd 
Shell  Almonds- 
Faro,  per  cwt  ...    ... 

French,  ditto  ~.  .. 
JSlTas  plnim,  per  box 


iB  8.  d. 
19   0 


,..    ...   015   0 


1    9 
1   8 

0  16 
0  10 

0  18 

1  0 


0 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 


to  118  0 

H    1    1  0 

„    118  0 

15  0 


t« 


n 


n 


0  18  0 

019  0 

10  0 

19  0 


11    0  0 

19    0  0 

0  9  6 

9    0  0 

9   S  0 

1  19  6 
1  19  6 


„  19  0  0 
„  19  U  0 
,,080 

«    9    9    0 

,,940 
„  0  0  0 
1  15    0 


1  0 
1  5 
1  15 


6 
0 
0 


i» 


„ 


8    0   0 


8  0 
915 
0    4 


0 
0 
0 


», 


19  6 

17  6 

9    0  0 

8    5  0 

8  9  6 

9  18  0 
0    6  0 


SUB-fiBCT.  D.— SSASOKAL  TaBU  07 

FRurrsL 

.  967.  The  following  table  shows  the  seasons 
of  the  year  during  which  all  tho  ordinary 
kinds  of  fruit  are  tolerably  plentlfViL  They 
may  often  be  obtained  at  other  times,  but 
pnly  at  extravagant  prices. 


Fralt. 

Apples,  non-keepers 
Apples,  keepers  ... 
Apricots,  green     ^ 

Apricots,  ripe 

Cherries,  eating   .« 
Cherries,  moreUa 
Cnrrants  ...    m.    m. 
Cranlierries,  fresh 
Ditto,  imported    ... 

JTlgS  M.  M.  M.  *M 

Filberts    ...    ...    ... 

Oooseberrics,  green 
Oooseberries,  ripe 
Orapes,  forced 
Grapes,  open  air  ... 
Grapes,  foreign  ... 
Bazel-nnts  ...  ». 
tiOmons    .M    .M   ... 

MedlAIB      „,      ,m      m. 


When  In  Season. 

July  to  September. 
October  to  May. 
May. 

July  and  August 
June  and  July. 
September. 
July  and  August 
September  and  Oct 
November  to  Jan. 
September  and  Oct 
September  and  Oct 
June  and  July. 
August  and  Sept 
May  to  September. 
September  to  Not. 
Kovember  to  May. 
September  and  Oct 
All  the  year. 
Kovember  and  Dec. 


Fruit 

Melons,  fbrced  ... 

Melons,  foreign  ... 

Mulberries     «.  «. 

Nectarines     ...  ... 

Oranges   ...    .m  m. 

xreaciies  ...    ...  ... 

Pears,  non-keepers 

Pears,  keepers  ... 
Pine-apples,  forced 
Ditto,  foreign 

Plums      ...    M.  ... 

Quinces   ...   ...  .^ 

Baspberries   ..  ... 

Strawberries .»  ... 

Walnuts  ...    .«  .« 

Ditto,  pickling  ... 


Wlien  In  SeosoiL 
July  to  September. 
July  to  September. 
September  and  Oct 
August  to  October. 
January  to  June. 
September  and  Oct 
September  and  Oct 
October  to  February. 
June  to  August 
Kovember  and  Dec. 
August  and  Sept 
October  and  Kov. 
July  and  August 
June  and  July. 
September  and  Oct  : 
July. 


SBCT.  is.— iTAtlAX  WABBHOUSE  GOODS. 

068.  Oexebal  RbnaiuUm— The  contents  of 
the  Italian  wsrehouse  are  exce^ingly  mlal- 
ceUaneoua,  and  can  scarcely  be  arranged  In 
any  natural  method,  but  must  be  examine^ 
in  detail  without  much  attempt  at  classifi- 
cation. Many  articles  sold  at  other  sho^ 
in  London  are  likewise  kept  at  the  Italian 
Bhops,  as  foreign  hams  and  sausage^ 
curry-powder,  mustard,  pepper,  Ac,  the 
former  of  whleh  are  to  be  found  at  the  pro- 
vision dealers,  and  the  latter  at  the  grocers. 
But  the  description  which  most  nearly 
accords  vrlth  the  contents  of  this  shop  ^ 
that  they  are  articles  not  solely  of  th^ 
nature  of  condiments,  but  still  subsidiary 
to  ordinary  food,  as  salad  oii,  dites,  pickUi, 
vinegar^  anchwUa,  potted  and  prtafrceift 
meaU,  and  $auee*.  These  in  the  country 
are  generally  sold  at  the  shops  of  tlie 
grocers,  but  in  London  at  those  wlilch  go 
by  the  name  of  Italian  warehouses. 

ScB-SBGT.  A.— Oirvica  ass  Saiad  Oil. 

060.  Thb  Ouvjs  Txkk  Is  cultivated  iu 
Italy,  Spain,  and  the  ^outh  of  France, 
partly  for  its  unripe  (hilt,  which  are 
pickled  and  eaten  as  improvers  of  the 
taste  for  wine ;  and  partly  for  the  oil  which 
is  expressed  from  tho  ripe  fruit,  and  which 
is  of  a  very  valuable  nature  for  many  pur- 
poses, and  from  Its  mild  and  tasteless 
qualities,  It  is  extensively  used  in  cooIUiig 
and  for  making  salad-mixtures. 

980.  The  Faurr  of  tuk  Ouvb  is  oval,  witli 
a  smooth  rind,  and  much  resembles  :\ 
small  half-ripe  plumu  For  the  purposes  of 
the  dessert  they  are  gathered  when  Imma- 
ture, and  are  then  pickled  in  salt  and 
water,  and  barrelled  for  exportation.  The 
Italian  olives  are  the  host  then  the  French, 
and  lastly  the  Spanisli,  which  are  not  ao 
well  flavoured.  Tlie  ripe  fruit  is  gathered 
and  gently  pressed,  by  which  tlie  bosi 
quality  of  oil  is  procured,  after  which  a 
stronger  pressure  is  applied,  so  as  to  break 
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the  kernes  and  produce  a  more  ooploan 
flow  of  Inftrior  <ril«  bat  ttlU  of  a  qaalMy 
fuffldent  for  doroestlo  use.  The  oU  is 
allowed  to  rest  and  deposit  Its  ftcala  In  the 
shape  of  macUage  and  earthy  matter,  and 
It  is  then  drawn  ott  The  beet  qnalitles 
are  at  once  deposited  in  flasks  of  the  shape 
peculiar  to  the  article,  and  guarded  with 
rushes ;  whilst  the  secondary  sorts  are  sent 
orer  to  this  country  In  jars  and  barrels. 
Italian  oil  is  alwajrs  distinguished  under 
the  heads  of  Florence,  Lucca,  and  Galli- 
poli ;  the  flrrt  being  considered  the  best 

991.  Otrvn  are  very  often  unnaturally 
coloured  with  copper,  and  made  to  assume 
a  bright  green,  whereas  th^  ought  to  be  of 
a  dirty  yeUowish^-green  colour.  This  is  the 
case  also  with  a  great  number  of  the  pre* 
served  flrulta  and  pickles,  and  should  be 
avoided  In  consequence  of  the  liOnrious 
eflbcts  of  the  salts  of  copper.  Olive  oil  is 
also  adulterated  with  inftrlor  oils,  as  poppy 
oil,  Ac— not  ii^ttrlous  in  point  of  health. 
The  price  of  olives  is  abottt  SB.  to  8s.  per 
amall  Jar.  Olive  otl  is  retailed  at  9s.  to  iSs. 
per  gallon,  and  salad  oil  (reputed  Florence) 
tn  flasks  at  M.  to  la.  fld.  each. 

908.  ViKifOAK  is  used  in  a  great  Variety  of 
ways  in  domestic  eoohomy,  of  which  the 
chief  are— Ist,  the  direct  flavouring  of  rich 
and  greasy  articles  of  food  by  means  of  its 
add ;  and,  Snd,  the  preserving  of  Vegetable 
and  animal  substances  to  be  eaten  without 
aalt,  in  which  state  they  are  called  pleklea. 

993.  VixsGAK,  as  used  in  this  way,  is  a 
compound  of  acetic  add  and  water,  with  a 
little  colouring  matter.  It  is  pradaced  in 
two  ways— 1st,  by  the  addition  of  oxygen  to 
alcohol  in  liquors  In  some  of  the  numerous 
forms,  as  wine,  dder,  mait-liqnor,  fermented 
sugar  and  water,  fto^ ;  or,  tedly,  by  the 
distillation  of  wood,  the  result  of  which  is  a 
kind  of  acetic  acid,  called  pyroUgneout  fh>m 
Its  origin.  Diluted  alcohol  mixed  with  a 
Uttle  yeast,  snd  exposed  to  the  air,  speedily 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into 
vinegar;  and  the  only  dUSBrenoe  in  this 
article  depends  upon  the  kind  of  alcohol 
employed,  the  nature  of  the  escposufe  to  the 
air,  and  the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
maintained.  Hence  the  varieties  of  Vinegar 
are  considerable,  and  may  be  enumerated  as 
dtstHled  rinegar^  wfne-T^egtitt  suffor-^fine' 
ffor,  ordinary  tnaU^vinegar^  maU-etneffar 
made  by  the  quick  proceu;  and,  lastly,  mMxf- 
vinegar. 

994.  DiflTiLLXD  ViNKOAS  is  Obtained  fh>m 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  vinegars  by 
condensing  their  vapour  In  the  ordlnaxy 
way  (see  Sphrits);  It  is  perfoctly  colourless 
and  extremely  add,  and  is  pure  acetic  add 
mixed  with  diaclUed  water. 


99S.  Wons-vixxoAB  Thieh  la  the  best- 
flavoured  of  all,  is  n  ;e  by  pladng  In  the 
bottom  of  a  large  casx  a  small  quantity  of 
ready-made  vinegar,  called  the  nMker, 
which  should  occupy  one-third  of  the  cask. 
To  this  is  added  a  portion  of  wine,  snd,  at 
intervals  of  eight  days,  other  small  portion*, 
until  the  cask  is  two-thirds  ftiD,  beyond 
which  the  admifislou  of  air  would  be  pre- 
vented, and  oxidation  retardecL  The  tem- 
perature of  the  room  is  kept  up  to  about 
80  degrees  of  Fahrenf^dt,  or  as  near  to  that 
as  possible,  and  should  never  rise  or  CtU 
more  than  6  drgreea  As  soon  as  t^o  wina 
is  converted  Into  vinegar,  half  the  quantity 
contained  in  the  cask-^hat  is,  a  voluroa 
equal  to  that  of  the  wine  added—Is  drawn 
oir,  still  leaving  the  -ask  one-third  ItaU  of 
vinegar,  to  wlilch  tl.e  wine  is  gradually 
added  as  before,  and  afterwards  drawn  off 
as  vinegar.  White-wine  vinegar  thus  made 
Is  imported  fh>m  Bordeaux  and  Orieans,  but 
the  greater  part  of  that  sold  as  such  la 
composed  ot  some  one  of  the  other  kinds 
enumerated  above,  ^  Ich  may  be  made  at 
a  much  lower  cost  taan  this  bigh-pdoed 
vinetRsr. 

99a.  RooAx^viMfeOAR  Is  made  by  the 
addition  of  yeast  to  'eak  syrup,  and  then 
allowing  the  fermented  mixture  to  have 
access  to  the  air,  at  a  temperature  of 
t5  degrees  to  88  degrees  Fahrcnbdt,  "hj 
pladng  it  In  casks  two-thirds  ftill,  with 
thdr  bungholes  open,  and  a  hole  bored  at 
each  end,  near  the  top,  as  welL  From 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  ounces  of  sugar 
are  to  be  added  to  each  gallon  of  bollhag 
water,  and  when  tlie  liquid  Is  cooled  to 
75  degrees  add  Ave  ounces  by  measure  of 
beer-yeast  Let  this  stand,  and  in  two  w 
three  days  rack  off  the  dear  liquid  into 
a  cask,  which  Is  not  to  be  mora  than  two- 
thirds  flill,  and  add  one  ouhce  of  cream  of 
tartar  and  one  ounce  of  crushed  raisins  to 
the  above  quantity.  Then  keep  it  for  two 
or  three  months  in  a  warm  situation,  at 
a  temperature  not  lower  than  70  degrees, 
and  keep  out  the  dust  by  pasting  a  piece  of 
paper  with  holes  pricked  in  it  over  tlM 
bungfaole.  By  this  method,  however,  at 
Icsst  three  months  will  be  required  to 
produce  vinegar,  unless  a  portion  of  that 
fluid  is  used  to  commence  with,  as  already 
described  In  the  making  of  wine-vinegar. 

997.  MALT-vtMKGAit  is  ibsde  by  the 
ordinary  process,  much  fii  the  same  way  as 
tugar-vlnesar.  Dr.  Ure  directs  as  follows : 
"  One  boll  of  good  barley-malt,  prc^^erly 
crushed,  is  to  be  mashed  with  water  at 
100  degrees  Fahrenheit  The  flret  water 
should  have  that  tempelatttre,  the  second 
must  be  hottet  than  180  degrees,  and  tha 
third  water  for  the  extraction  of  all  the 
solttbla  mattear  may  be  boUlug  hot   Upoa 
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the  whole,  not  more  than  a  hundred  gaUona 
of  wort  ahould  be  extracted.  After  the 
llqoor  haa  cooled  to  75  degreea  Fahrenheit, 
three  or  four  gallons  of  beer-yeaat  are 
pound  In,  and  well  mixed  with  a  proper 
aUrrcr.  In  thlrty-elx  or  forty  houra, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  the  fermenting  quality  of  the  waah.  It 
la  nicked  off  Into  coaka,  which  are  laid 
apon  their  lidea  in  the  formenting  apart- 
ment of  the  Tluegar  worka,  which  should 
be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  70  degrees  at 
iMSti  in  aummer,  partly  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun ;  but  in  general,  by  the  agency  of 
proper  stoves,  as  above  described.  The 
bunghole  should  be  left  oiien,  and  the 
casks  should  not  be  fUll,  in  order  that  the 
air  may  act  over  an  extensive  surface  of 
the  liquor.  It  would  bo  proper  to  secure  a 
tree  circulation  of  the  air  by  boring  a  hole 
in  each  end  of  the  cask  near  Its  upper  edge. 
Aa  the  liquor  by  evaporation  would  be 
generally  a  fow  degrees  colder  than  the 
air  of  the  ai>artment,  a  circulation  of  air 
would  be  established  in  at  the  bunghole 
and  out  by  the  end  holes.  By  the  ordinary 
methods  three  months  are  requhned  to 
make  this  vinegar  marketable,  or  fit  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  of  lead.** 

998.  Tm  Quick  Pbocbss  vob  Makixg 
VissOAB  is  dependent  upon  the  fact,  that 
aa  oxygen  is  necessary  to  the  completion 
of  aeetlflcatlon,  this  action  may  be  hastened 
by  oonthmally  offering  a  flreah  supply  to 
the  fluid  In  the  progress  of  its  conversion. 
A  imtent  was  taken  out  aome  years  ago  by 
a  Mr.  Ham,  of  Bristol,  founded  upon  this 
principle,  and  it  has,  for  some,  years,  been 
acted  on  with  great  advantage  by  Messrs. 
HOI,  Evans,  A  Ca,  of  Worcester,  whose 
make  is  Justly  celebrated  for  the  strength 
of  its  add  and  fl-eedom  fW>m  adulteration. 
In  their  vinegar  manufkctory  the  prooeas 
is  completed  in  twenty  days,  or  sometimes 
even  leas,  depending  upon  the  proportion 
which  the  fluid  beiirs  to  the  aoetlfler  in 
which  it  is  placed.  Thla  machine  Is  worked 
by  steam,  aa  are  aU  the  assistant  parts  of 
the  apparatus,  viz.,  the  mash-tubs,  bolllng- 
ooppers,  Aa  By  the  aid  of  malt  and  boiling- 
water,  and  at  the  usual  temperature,  an 
Inflialon  Is  made  aa  in  brevring,  which 
Is  also  called  wort,  and  to  this  a  small 
quantity  of  yeast  is  added,  after  which  It  is 
pumped  into  the  acetlflor  and  worked  con- 
stantly through  it  for  the  time  required  to 
absorb  oxygen  enough  to  convert  the  wort 
Into  vinegar.  The  following  la  a  correct 
description  of  the  acetifler,  which,  however, 
m»j  be  of  any  aixe  suited  to  the  wishes  of 
the  maker;  but  iNSlng  a  patented  article, 
its  use  is  forbidden  to  all  thoae  who  would 
employ  it  for  generating  vinegar  >br  sak. 
▲  rat  (Jg,  M,  ^  b)  la  oonstmcted  In  the 


usual  way,  of  sound  timber;  and  Uioee 
now  in  Messrs.  Htll  A  Co.*s  works  hold 
about  7000  or  8000  gallons.  This  vat  ia 
divided  into  two  portions  by  an  optti  par- 
tition, extending  fh>m  a  to  b;  the  lower 
being  for  the  reception  of  the  wort,  ia 
heated  by  a  ooiled-tube  of  pure  tin  receiving 
a  stream  of  hot  water  for  that  purpose;  the 
upper  contains  a  number  of  properly-pre- 
pared fhgota  of  birch-twigs.  Beyond  this 
arrangement  all  that  is  neceaaary  la  to 
pump  up  the  wort  by  means  of  a  wooden 
pump  (0  D)  of  rude,  but  efBclent,  con- 
struction, which  la  lowered  by  a  weight 
attached  to  its  piston-rod,  and  ralaed  by 
a  cord  attached  to  the  crank  (■),  alao 
worked  by  the  engine.  By  meana  of  this 
pump  the  wort  is  constantly  being  ralaed 
flrom  the  lower  chamber  of  the  vat  and 
ponied  upon  the  fkgots  through  an  ordi- 
nary apout,  and  as  the  wort  is  withdrawn 
flrom  the  vat  below,  air  ia  admitted  to  supply 
Its  place  through  several  holea  made  in  the 
aidea  just  beneath  the  dlvlalon  (a  b),  and 
at  other  timea  driven  out  again  by  the 
descent  of  fresh  quantities  of  wort,  so  that, 
in  flict,  a  rude  kind  of  respiration  is  estab- 
lished. But  to  render  this  apparatus  still 
more  eflldent,  the  wort  must  be  regularly 
sprinkled  over  the  fligota,  and  not  poure^ 
as  it  would  be  fhmi  a  spout ;  and  this  object 
Is  effected  by  arranging  a  flat  disk  of  wood 
above  the  fligota  and  beneath  the  spout,  with 
radiating  groovea  ending  In  small  holes, 
arranged  at  various  dtstancca  fl^om  the 
centre.  This  disk  again  (aa  ahown  at  p  o) 
la  made  to  revolve  by  a  cog-wheel,  and  in 
tta  revolution  it  spreads  the  wort,  drop  by 
drop,  over  the  ikgots,  and  thus  ensures 
a  conatant  and  steady,  as  well  as  uniform, 
supply  of  It  to  the  whole  mass  of  them, 
which  again  are  fhmlshed  with  flresh  air 
by  the  action  of  the  pump.  After  fifteen 
or  twenty  dajra  the  superintendent  finds, 
on  examination,  that  the  wort  has  become 
vinegar,  and  then  withdraws  it  aa  such, 
and  supplies  its  place  with  a  flreah  quantity 
of  new  wort  The  object  Is  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  alcohol  and  vinegar  by  evaporation, 
and  of  money  by  the  loss  of  time  during 
which  It  Is  lying  idle. 

999.  VDreaAB  obtained  from  the  distilla- 
tion of  wood  is  also  called  pyrollgiieous 
acid,  which,  when  it  flrat  comes  over,  la 
mixed  with  several  other  products,  aa  wood- 
naphtha,  tar,  Jto.,  from  which  it  ia  sepa- 
rated by  tlie  following  method  :^Tlie  wood 
generally  employed  is  either  oak  or  beech, 
either  of  which  is  sut:!)ectod  to  destructive 
distillation  at  a  red  beat  in  an  iron  <7linder 
of  large  dimensions,  to  whldi  a  worm  or 
condenser  is  attached;  a  sour,  watery 
liquid,  a  quantity  of  tar,  and  much  inflam- 
mable gas  past  over,  while  charooal  of 
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excellent  qiulltykcmAluB  In  the  retort.  Tbe 
Add  liquid  Is  sat^eeted  to  dlstQlatlon ;  the 
flnt  portion  betaig  ooilectoMl  apart  for  the 
sake  of  tiie  naphtha  which  It  o<dktalhi ;  the 
remainder  ii  saturated  with  lime,  oon- 
ecntimted  by  eiraporation,  and  mlled  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda;  sulphate  dT 
lime  is  precipitated,  while  the  aoetic  add 
combines  with  the  sodiL  The  Altered  solu- 
tion, which  Is  composed  of  the  browh  pyro- 
ligrneous  add  of  the  shopa,  1«  eraporated  to 
the  point  at  which  it  corstalUzes ;  the 
crystiils  are  then  drained  as  mnch  as  poa- 
slble  flrom  the  dark,  tanry,  mother41qnor, 
and  deprived  by  heat  of  their  combined 
water.  The  diy  salt  is  then  cautiously 
ftised,  by  which  tbe  lasb  portions  of  tar  are 
decomposed  or  expelled;  It  is  then  re-dis- 
lolved  in  water,  and  re-ci7ttalUxed,  the 
result  betaig  pure  acetate  at  ftoda,  which 
readily  yields  hydrated  aoeUc  add  by  distU- 
latton,  alter  tbe  addition  of  sulphhric  add, 
the  latter  haTlnf  a  greater  affinity  for  the 
soda,  and  therefore  liberating  the  (brmer. 

iddo.  Such  abb  thk  Yarious  PnocxMn 
by  wMoh  vinegar  is  made  for  the  use  of  all 
elAsses.  Of  these,  tbe  white-wine  vinegar 
from  France  is  the  best  in  flavour, 
when  obtained  in  Its  natural  purity.  The 
vinegar  of  Hill,  EvanA.  A  Ca,  and  that 
made  by  Hill  and  Underwood  of  Norwich, 
appear  to  be  ftee  ttom  all  adulteration;  and 
the  latter  is  a  very  strong  vinegar  alsa 
Vinegars  are  made  of  sLk  different  strengths, 
numbered  Ifi,  17, 1%,  20,  tS,  and  24;buttlie8e 
do  not  always  contain  the  same  relative 
projk>rtiohs  of  pure  acetic  acid,  although 
the  higher  numbers  are  always  stronger 
than  tbe  lower.  Kb.  84  should  contain 
about  5  pelr  ceiit.  of  ptire  aoetic  add,  with  a 
spedflc  gravity  of  102S. 

1001.  VntXGABuADiiL'naLiTEDin  varlooa 
ways,  as— 1st,  by  inordinate  dilution  with 
water;  Snd,  by  the  addition  of  sUiphurlc 
add;  Srd,  by  the  substitution  of  pyroUgneiids 
add;  and,  4tb,  by  the  use  of  bunit^ugar 
as  a  colouring  agent. 

1001  IKOKDOIATE  DlLDTIOX  WnB  WATfex 

is  detected  by  any  test  which  will  dijicover 
the  strength,  or  rather  the  weakness,  ot  the 
vinegar  in  point  of  addity;  but  this  In 
practice  is  a  difficult  prooesa,  and  only  to 
be  managed  by  an  experienced  chemical 
roanipalator.  In  prliidple,  it  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  cart>onate  of  soda  which  a 
given  volume  of  vinegar  will  neutralise, 
and  as  it  is  known  that  one  atom  of  the 
recently*ignited  carbonate  of  soda  will 
saturate  one  atom  of  pure  acetic  add,  it 
Ibllows  that  for  every  atom  of  soda  so  satu- 
rated by  any  amount  of  vinegar,  there  will 
be  contained  In  it  an  atom  of  purs  acetic 
Add,  and  upon  this  piindple  the  trial  iB 
fl«ad<k 


imMl  Sclfhdbic  Acid  Is  detected  in  vine^ 
far  by  means  of  the  diloride  of  barium, 
which  has  a  greater  affinity  A>r  sulphuric 
Mid  than  for  chlorine,  and  the  new  salt 
betaig  insoluble.  Is  prodpltated,  oollected« 
tad  weighed.  All  vinegars,  however,  and 
e^iedally  those  made  with  water  contain- 
ing much  solphate  of  lime,  are  more  or  leaa 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  state  of  com- 
ttlnatftotf.-that  Is  to  say,  in  the  condition  of 
this  salphato-^t  is  necessary  therefbre  that 
the  add  bhodld  be  made  out  dearly  to  be 
fiee  fh>m  sulphiirio  add  before  the  charge  of 
aduittaratlon  can  be  brought;  and  this, 
again,  reqoiite  the  aid  of  an  acoouipllshed 
chemist. 

1001.  Thk  VtafBOAK  tofrrAcnxo  Pnouc- 
mots  ActD  cannot  by  any  diemical  niettn* 
be  detected  flrom  that  made  ttom  nmit,- 
sugar,  or  wine ;  and  therelore,  though  the 
AubsUtntlon  H  supposed  to  be  very  com- 
monly made,  there  is  no  proof  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  slight  smell  of  creasote  being  the 
01^^  means  of  arriving  at  any  coudnsion. 

lOOSb  ^Yom  the  examination  made  by  Dr. 
Hassali  and  Dr.  Letheby  of  twenty-eigtii 
samples  of  vinegar,  it  resulted  that  **arem 
of  the  samples  Were  entirely  flree  from 
sulphuric  add  or  oil  of  vitriol ;  eightum  wcre- 
adulierated  with  that  powerful  and  corrosive 
mineral  add,  the  amount  of  whicit  wsa 
variable,  and  often  veiy  ccm«idcmblo— Arom 
<6.tt,  tlitf  lowest,  to  6L02,  the  highest  quantity 
lu  1,000  grains;  that  two  of  the  samples 
contained  It  in  irery  small  quantity  only ; 
that  in  Vine  samples  it  was  present  in  con- 
siderable amount ;  that  Mx  contained  it  in 
very  considerable  amount;  thut  in  anvM 
samptea  it  was  present  in  immense  quan- 
tity; that  the  aettic  add  altw  varied  very 
oonsiderably  In  the  different  samples— tbe> 
hlghtet  proportion  being,  in  lOQO  gralna  by 
measure,  3Q.C6  grains,  or  5.06  per  cent.,  and 
the  loweet  S7.(B,  or  only  176  per  cent. ;  t!iat> 
la  ^fu  samples  the  acetic  add  was  pre»eui 
in  amount  aytxflve  percent.,  which  la  above 
the  standard  strength ;  that  In  tvthe  sam- 
ples the  qnantlty  exceeded  four  per  cent. ; 
that  in  wven  It  was  over  Vane  per  ccnL ;. 
that  in  Me  the  quantity  of  acetic  add  pre-, 
sent  was  io  eXoeedinKly  small  as  to  be  under 
V&u  per  cent— that  Is,  but  UiUe  more  ihan- 
half  the  proper  strength;  that  the  vinegars- 
which  were  ascertained  to  be  free  irom 
sulphnrio  add  or  oil  of  vitriol  were  thoi»e 
of  the  following  maken:— Ue^tsrs.  mil, 
Evans,  A  Ca,  of  Worcester;  Messm.  Hill 
and  Underwood,  of  Norwich;  Siessra. 
Swann  &  Coi,  of  Stourport;  Ht-s^rs. 
l*otts  A  Co.,  Bridge-street,  Soutuwark; 
and  Messrs.  Kent  and  Scoa,  of  Upton-ois* 
Severn." 

1006L  VDiBtiAS  is  retailed  at  tho  follow  u.%. 
prices:— 
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,  «L  d. 

Genuine  whUe-wloe  vinegar  S  •  per  gaL 
'GuodEnj^lUh  vinegar,  of  full 

strengtli        ...      ».      ...  8  9      „ 

'Strong  pickling  vinegar     „.  S  0      „ 
Qrdlnazy  vinegar,  aa  sold  la 

theatiopa     ...      la.  90.  to  1  6      „ 

SUB-SBCT.  C. — ^PlCKLE& 

f 

.  1007.  A  gsmjlt  YAsan  or  Fioxun  are 
-to  be  bougbt  at  tbe  Italian  war^onae, 
.aome  being  preserved  In  dear  diatiUed 
'vinegar,  aiid  generally  on  that  acooont 
'made  to  look  of  a  bright  green  by  axtlfldal 
'nieana»  wlUle  othera  are  mixed  with 
'turmeric  and  q;)iceB,  and  are  therefore 
^prepared  with  ordinary  vinegar,  without 
any  oonaideration  for  colour.  Portions  of 
cauUflowen.  gherkins,  French  beans,  young 
oniooa,  capaicams,  Ac,  are  first  soaked  In 
fi-ilt  and  water  to  get  ridof  aqy  adventitious 
matters,  and  then  are  stored  in  distilled 
.vinegar  at  a  boiling  temperature.  The 
vinegar  la  either  directed  to  be  balled  In 
;A  copper  vessel,  or  else  verdlgrla,  which  is 
a  salt  of  copper,  is  actually  added  to  the 
jnaaa,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  a 
brtgbt  green  colour  Is  evolved,  and  that 
the  picklea  look  of  a  moat  beautiliil  but 
nniutural  hue.  The  process  adopted  by 
J>r.  Haasall  for  the  detection  of  Uiis  copper 
ia  tlie  following :—"  About  8  oa.  of  the 
srecn  vegetables  of  eacb  of  the  pickles^ 
after  having  been  sliced  with  a  glasa  knlft, 
wore  Incinerated,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
every  aourco  of  contamination;  the  ash 
having  been  pulveriaed,  was  treated  wUb 
twenty  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid ;  1  ox.  of 
distilled  water,  after  the  lapse  of  a  ihort 
time,  was  added,  the  solution  filtered,  and 
treated  with  excess  of  ammonia;  if  copper 
waa  present  tlie  solution  became  more  or 
Jtem  blue,  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
^etal  present"  From  the  examination  of 
$vrtnty  samples  ot  pickles,  bought  at 
4iflierent  shops  in  London,  it  resulted, 
iuxording  to  the  analyaia  of  the  Lancet 
Commisaloner,  "  that  the  vinegar  used  for 
pickling  Is  of  a  very  weak  description, 
the  per  centage  of  acetic  acid  ranging 
between  1.48  and  2.91.  «  *  «  •  Vinegar 
4^  good  quality  ougJU  to  contain  from  /bar 
to  jiw  per  cent  of  pure  acetie  acid.  That 
nUieteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  vinegart 
0ubmltt4Ml  to  analyisls,  poor  as  they  were, 
yet  owed  a  portion  of  their  acidity  to  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  amount  of  which  varied  in 
the  dl/Ivreut  samples  £h>m  a3dto2.5S  in 
^e  1000  grains;  tAe  largest  quantity  qf  this 
add  being  detected  in  the  vinegar*  m  uihuh 
the  red  cabbage*  ufere  pieikd.  That  in 
Abe  wholo  of  the  sixteen  pickles  analysed 
iur  coppei',  that  polsonoua  metal  waa  dla- 
ifOTered.  in  various  amounts;  tioo  of  tbe 


samplea  contained  a  small  quantity ;  eighlt 
rather  much ;  one,  a  considerable  quantity ; 
three^  a  very  considerable  quantity;  in  one, 
copper  was  found  in  a  highly  deleterlona 
amount ;  and  In  two  in  poisonous  amounta 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  pickles  which 
contained  the  largest  quantity  of  copper, 
are  those  which  consist  entirely  of  green 
vegetables,  as  gherkins  and  beana."  To  such 
an  amount  is  this  adulteration  by  means  of 
copper  sometimes  carried,  that  a  bright 
iron  rod  dipped  In  tbe  vinegar  In  which  the 
vegetables  are  imnaersed,  speedily  becomes 
coated  with  copper.  For  thia  test  half  an 
ounce  of  tlie  vinegar  is  sufBdent,  In  which 
a  piece  of  iron  wire  should  be  immersed  for 
three  or  four  hours,  and  if  copper  to  any 
serious  amount  is  present,  it  will  be  de- 
posited on  tlie  iron  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  copper  Instead 
of  iron.  Any  one  may  readily  try  this  exr 
periment  for  themselves,  and  teat  their 
pickles  by  It 

1O0&  Teds  Yxqexabijs  of  which  the  picklea 
are  made,  are  partly  collected  in  Great 
Britain,  and  partly  Imported  fh>m  abroad, 
being  in  either  case  stored  in  salt  and  watei* 
imtll  the  );iickle-makers  require  them  for 
use,  when  thi^  are  immersed  in  the  vine* 
gar,  and  aie  at  once  ready  for  sale. 

.1009.  MixxD  PiCKiJBS,  oonsiating  of  aU 
kinds  of  vegetables  thus  preserved,  are  the 
favourites  with  the  pubUc,  and  sell  usually 
at  flroih  9d.  to  Is.  Sd.  per  bottle,  containing 
about  13  oz.  Real  Indian  pickle  is  much 
n^oro  hot  than  English  pickles,  and  is  sold 
at  neaxly  treble  the  price;  pickalilli  being 
a  British  imitation  of  this,  and  sold  at  the 
same  price  as  ordinary  Kngllsh  pickles. 

Stm-SBCT.  1).^AKCH0VIBS  AMD  SABDIKE& 

1010.  The  above  fl»h  are  sold  by  the 
Italian  warehouseman,  and  not  by  the  fltth^ 
monger,  Inasmuch  as  they  are  not  nativei 
of  Great  Britain  or  Its  seaSb  They  are 
therefore  Indaded  in  the  present  section, 
rather  than  with  that  on  **  Fish." 

1011.  GXX17INB  Axcuovm  are  largely 
ImportPd  into  this  country  preserved  in 
brine ;  but  they  are  said  to  be  sometimes 
personated  by  sprats  and  sardines,  though 
In  tbe  examination  made  by  Dr.  Ha8.-)aU 
of  twenty-eight  samples,  none  contained 
any  other  fish  than  anchovies.  His  only 
cause  for  complaint  was  for  the  use  of 
Inferior  qualities  of  fish,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  large  quantities  of  colouring 
matter,  usually  Armenian  bole.  Now,  it 
appears  that  there  are  four  varietiea  of  the 
anchovy—vla.,  1st,  the  Gorgona ;  2nd,  tbe 
French;  Srd,  the  Sicilian;  and,  4th,  the 
Dutch;  their  value  being  in  accordaiKe 
with  their  position  in  the  above  list  Of 
these  twenty-eight  lamplot  one-third  onliy 
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ooDtained  Oorgona  anchovies,  although  In 
almost  all  caaea  the  bottles  are  thus  labelled ; 
seven  were  composed  of  Dutch  fish  only ; 
and  two  of  Dutch  and  real  anchoviesi  Bat 
In  twenty-three  of  the  samples  the  brine 
was  charged  with  either  Armenian  bole  or 
Venetian  red,  the  quantity  varying  con- 
siderably In  amount,  and  In  most  cases  the 
brine  was  saturated  with  these  earthy 
powders  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  might 
be  obtained  and  collected  ftt>m  the  bottom 
of  the  bottlea  almost  by  tea-spoonAils. 
Br.  Hassall  remarlis,  that  the  Dutch  fish 
may  be  distinguished  ttom  the  true  anchovy 
by  Its  being  invariably  deprived  of  its 
scales,  by  Its  large  size,  white  liesh,  general 
coarseness,  and  by  the  very  evident  scale- 
marks  which  extend  over  the  whole  surfluse. 
"The  practice,"  he  remarks,  "of  imparting 
■n  nnnatoral  red  colour  to  the  flsh  and 
brine,  by  means  of  Venetian  red  and 
Armenian  bole,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
reprehensible.  To  saturate  an  article  of 
ibod  with  large  quantities  of  earthy  colour- 
ing matters,  is  objectionable  on  the  score 
of  cloaullnoss;  it  is  equally  so  as  regards 
health,  for  this  earth  contains  a  large 
quantity  ol  Iron.  Now,  this  medicine  is 
not  suited  to  all  cases,  and  it  may  even 
fometlmes  be  productive  of  mischief {  at 
aU  events,  when  it  is  desirable  to  tak^ 
Iron,  we  should  prefer  that  it  be  prescribed 
under  the  advice  of  a  physidaii,  and  not 
mbninlstered  in  an  article  of  food  by  our 
grocer,  fishmonger,  or  Italian  wajrehonse- 
man.  Again,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  Venetian  rod  to  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  red-lead ;  and  although  In  the  analysis 
we  have  made  we  are  happy  to  state  that 
WB  have  not  d^te<4od  that  poisonous 
inctallic  oxide  in  a  siqgle  sample,  yet  there 
Is  no  question  but  that  red-lead  Is  ooca- 
Blonally  to  be  found  in  bottled  anchovies." 
The  object  of  using  these  earths  appears  to 
be  to  oonceal  the  dirty  look  of  the  brine, 
which  cannot  be  kept  dear  from  the  small 
particles  of  the  fish,  scales,  Jfcc.,  and  flx>m 
impurities  in  the  coarse  salt  used. 

iOlS.  AiTGHOvisa  are  generally  sold  tn 
■mall  bottles  with  the  brine,  and  often.  In 
addition,  the  above-mentioned  red  earth. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  dealers  will  see  the 
necessity  tbr  avoiding  this  contamination ; 
but  at  present  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
procure  them  in  an  uudeflled  state.  The 
price  varies  flrom  6d.  a  small  bottle,  con- 
taining about  6  OS.,  to  double  that  price ; 
99.  0d.  being  the  general  price  for  a  Jar  or 
bottle  containing  about  IS  os. 

1018.  Sabdxkxs  are  sometimes  Imported 
in  brine,  but  in  almost  all  cases  now  they 
are  preserved  in  oil.  In  small  tin  eases, 
holding  from  ha]f-a«pound  to  a  pound,  and 
•ontataiing  In  each  on  the  average  aboat 


12  or  S4  flsh  respectively,  at  la.  and  Ss.  the 
case.  They  are  a  very  wholesome  and 
agreeable  addition  to  the  breakout,  lun- 
cheon, or  snpper>table,  and  in  great  request 

SUB-«BCI.  EL— PomD  AKP  Pkbsekvsd 
HEAT& 

1014.  Thbsb  Abttcubs  have  be«ii  already 
alluded  to  at  page  US,  whero  they  on 
entered  as  part  of  the  stock  of  the  provi* 
sion-deiUer.  They  are,  however,  chiefly 
retailed  by  the  Itdlan  warehouseman  la 
London  or  by  the  grocer  In  the  country. 
Turtle-soup,  Invalid-turtle,  venison,  gam«i 
poultry,  beef,  veal,  ham,  shrimps,  prawna, 
herrings,  salmon,  and  many  other  articles 
are  thus  preserved,  merely  by  boiling  and 
tlie  exclusion  of  the  atmospheric  air;  and 
they  are  sold  at  prices  equal  to  about  the 
average  value  of  each  article,  excepting 
turtle,  which  may  be  thus  purchased  at  less 
tlian  half  the  pastiycook^s  price. 

8CB-«BCX.  F.— Sauc»  akd  Cdsht-fowdbb. 

1015.  At  every  Italian  warehouscman'a 
in  London,  and  at  each  firooer's  and  drug- 
gist's shop  in  the  country,  some  («e  parti- 
cular  sauce  is  put  forth  as  the  beirt  in  tlm 
world  for  all  purposes.  At  the  bottom  or 
foundation  of  all  these  Is  vinegar,  with  th« 
addition  of  spices,  and  sometimes  of  the 
Juices  of  vegetablea,  making  the  sauoea 
thicker  than  vinegar.  Such  Is  the  celebrated 
Worcestershire  Sauce  of  Lea  and  Perrlna, 
whfeh  is  made  fh>m  a  receipt  of  the  lata 
Lord  Coventry,  and  which  la  an  exoelienk 
and  wholesome  addition  to  most  artloiei 
requiring  it  Of  the  same  nature,  also,  are 
Royer's  Relish,  and  his  Sauce  Snocolente; 
also  the  King  of  Oudo's  Hauop,  the  Beading 
Sauce,  Harvey's  Fish  Sauce,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  It  la  quite  true 
that  *'  a  good  appetite  Is  the  best  sauce  ;'*  but 
when  there  Is  a  deficiency  in  this  resp^ 
or  when  the  stomach  is  at  all  weak,  e 
wholesome  sauce  will  often  enable  it  to 
digest  food  which  would  otherwise  nash 
seate  It ;  but  It  should  n(A  be  used  as  m 
provocative  to  the  appetite,  but  rather  as 
an  aid  to  digestion.  The  following  articles 
are  used  by  tlie  various  sauoe-makers  to 
compound  their  sauces,  some  usiug  one 
reoelpt  and  some  another,  with  varying 
proportions  ^-^Anchovlea,  tomato,  gariie^ 
ahalot,  mushroom,  oyster,  and  walnnk 
ketchup;  sorrel,  raisins,  tamarinds,  and 
figs;  flenogreek,  coriander,  earraway,  and 
cumin  seeds;  soy  (Indian  and  British 
made),  and  a  variety  of  herba  and  spices 
already  described. 

1016.  Imdiax  SoTlslmported  ftom  China, 
and  is  a  thick  tready-looklng  fluid,  witli  • 
sweetish  taste,  but  with  «  aligbtly-pr^ 
nounced  flavour  peculiar  to  ttsett  U  to 
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•opposed  to  be  made  ttom  the  seeds  of  tho 
DoHchM  soya.  Tbe  Brltiah  liniution  is 
iDMlD  by  beillnff  %b»  seeds  of  the  above 
pluit  lu  water  till  tbey  become  soft;  then 
add  an  equal  weight  of  bruised  wheat,  and 
keep  the  mlztors  in  a  warm  place  Ibr 
twenty- Ibtir  hourc  To  this  add  a  quantity 
of  water  equal  to  both,  and  salt  to  tbe  same 
weight  am  each ;  put  the  whole  into  a  stone 
Jar,  and  ooric  it  up  tor  two  or  three  months  { 
tlien  press  out  the  liquor,  which  resembles 
Indian  soy,  but  is  not  qnite  equal  to  it. 

1017.  AxcHOTT  Sadcs  is  nuuis  by  poond- 
Inff  genniue  anchovies  in  water,  and  sim- 
neting  the  mixture  Ibr  a  short  time,  after 
which  A  Utile  cayenne  pepper  Ui  to  be  added, 
and  the  whole  strained  through  a  hair- 
sieve,  by  mbtting  with  the  hand  or  a  siKxm. 
If  the  anchovies  are  genuine,  the  sauce 
wiU  be  good  $  if  otherwise,  it  wiU  bo  defl. 
dent  in  the  proper  flavour. 

101&  Tomato  Sadgb,  aooonllng  to  a  very 
good  receipt,  should  always  be  prepared  as 
Ibliows :— Bruised  tomatos,  1  gallon;  wit, 
8  ox^-mlz.;  and  alter  three  days,  squeeae 
out  tbe  Juioe,  to  each  half-gallon  of  which 
•dd  shatots,  4  os. ;  black  pepper,  il  drachma  i 
boU  for  half-an-honr,  strain,  and  add  mace, 
allspice,  ginger,  and  nutmeg,  of  each  balf- 
an-oonce;  coriander  seeds  and  coclilneai, 
of  each  S  drachma.  Simmer  gently  for  lialf- 
•o-honr,  strain,  and  when  cold  bottle  IL 

lOlSL  Adulzhutioms  to  a  great  extend 
are  also  practised  lu  these  sauces,  but 
apparently  not  of  a  deleterious  character, 
no  metallic  salt  having  been  detected  by 
I>r.  Hassali,  and  the  ooloortug  matter  being 
eblefly  Armenian  bole  or  cochineal. 

lOUL  Tbx  Pugs  of  most  of  these  sauces 
Is  fhMn  ISL  to  la.  8d.  per  bottle. 

ion.  Cnunr-FOWDEB  la  commonly  sold 
M  the  Italian  shops,  but  also  by  grocers, 
eapedally  in  thu  provinoeSL  It  Is  largely 
consumed  by  all  but  the  poorest  classes, 
who  do  not  seem  to  have  acquired  the  taste 
fcr  currlesL  It  is  n  mixture  of  spices  with 
turmeric,  and  its  use  lias  been  imported 
from  the  East,  where  It  Ibnns  a  kind  of 
naiioiial  dish.  Curry-powder,  of  a  good 
quality,  la  made  of  turmeric,  black-pepper, 
coriander  seeds,  cayenne,  tenugreck,  car- 
danMHns,  cumin  seed,  dnnamon,  ginger, 
allsi^ce,  cloves,  and  tamarinds,  or  at  all 
•vents  of  the  greaser  number  of  these 
articles,  some  receipts  omitting  one  or  two, 
and  othen  even  more  than  that  number. 
If  est  of  these  spices  have  alrasdy  been 
described  under  thdr  respective  heads,  and 
the  remainder  are  not  of  suffldent  import- 
ance to  require  a  more  particular  relter- 
•noe  here.  Coriander  seed,  which  forms 
the  chief  ingredient  In  all,  is  a  warm  car- 
nlnative,  fuU  of  wsimtlBT  oU,  and  very 
vlMlcaoma. 


loss.  Thb  pollowiko  Kbckipts  are  tbO0» 
most  usually  employ  ed  for  making  cony* 
powder  :— 

0)  Coriander  seeds,  IS  oi. 
Black  pepper,  5  es. 
Cayenne,  1  os. 
Fenugreek  seeds,  8  oi. 
Cumin  seeds,  8  ox. 
Turmeric,  0  oz.   Mix. 

(8)  Coriander  seeds,  18  ox. 
Black  pepper,  S  ox. 
Cayenne,  1  os. 
Turmeric,  8  ox. 
Cumin  seeds,  8  ox. 
Fanugredc  seeds,  i  oz.   MbL 

(8)  Coriander  seeds,  1  lb. 
Blsck  pepper,  8  ox. 
Turmeric,  8  ox. 
Cumin  seeds,  i  ox. 
Cayenne,  4  ox. 
Cinnamon,  1  ox. 
Cardamom  seeds,  lox. 
Tamarinds,  8  lb.   Mix. 

(i)  Coriander  spods,  8  lb. 
Turmeric,  8  lb» 
BUwk  pepper,  1  lU 
bustard,  1  lb. 
Pepper,  1  lb. 
Cayenne,  pepper,  i  os. 
Cmnin  seeids,  4  os. 
Cardamom  seeds,  8  os. 
Powder  and  mix. 

(5)  Coriander  seeds,  4  Ibk 
Turmeric,  4  lb. 
Pimento,  1  Ib^ 
Cayenne,  1  lb. 
Capsicum  berries,  1  Ih. 
Cardamom  seeds,  4  ox. 
Mace,  lox. 
Cloves,  1  ox. 
Cinnamon  1  ox.   Mix. 

1QS&  Thx  AntTLTnuTioir  of  Cmnrr* 
i>owi>BB  is  extensively  carted  on,  seven 
only  out  of  twenty-six  samples  examhivd 
by  Dr.  Hassali  proving  to  be  free  from 
spurious  mixture  with  some  one  or  other 
of  the  following  artidea— vlx.,  red-lead, 
starch,  ground  rice,  and  salt.  The  first  of 
these,  highly  poisonous  as  It  is,  was  detected 
In  eight  instances,  or  nearly  in  ono-third  of 
the  whole  numtier;  and  as  the  quantity  of 
curry-powder  taken  at  a  meal  Is  consider- 
able, a  large  amount  of  this  noxious  metaiito 
salt  finds  its  way  into  the  system.  Ttie 
remedy  is  simple  enough,  as  the  powder  la 
eaally  made  at  home,  and  only  requiroa 
the  ordinary  kitchen-mortar  for  its  proper 
mixture. 

1084.  Thx  Pbicb  of  CnxRT-PowDSB,  as 
•old  in  the  shops,  is  from  M.  to  is.  per 
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the  yendor  stamped  upon  It  Thla  regiH 
latioD  !s  alBO  adopted  In  Belgimn  and 
8wttMilaTi<L  The  safest  plan  la  tbeeaaleet, 
namely,  to  ftvold  such  articlea  altogether; 
Imt  as  chUdrou  will  indulge  their  appetite 
tor  sneh  tilings,  it  sorely  oagbt  to  be  pro- 
vided that  Uiere  sboold  be  a  penalty  tttr 
fiimishlng  tbem  with  poison  in  the  ahsap^ 
of  tempting  articles  sach  as  these.  Many 
cases  have  oocnirod  in  which  death  has  reiy 
nearly  taken  plaM  fh>m  partaking  of  these 
poisons;  and  thoogh  I  believe  the  makers 
are  now  rendered  more  csatloas  than  they 
were,  by  the  ekpoinre  in  the  Lancet  and 
elsewhere;  yet  there  is  no  kvason  to  sup- 
pose Uiat  they  have  entirely  abandoned  the 
practice. 

lOML  Whitb  or  TsAsapASBST  Commo- 
noxxBT,  as  sngar  plamA,  lemon  drops, 
AcL,  do  not  appear  to  be  wholly  A'ee  itoA 
risk,  though  ooniparatlTely  Innocent  The 
Ibrmer  have  been  found  to  ountabi  liir1iit»* 
lead ;  tiie  latter  am  sometiiAes  adttlterated 
with  sulphuric  add.  The  hydreted  sulphate 
of  lime  Is  generally  added  to  wlilte  orna- 
ments not  Intended  to  be  eaten,  togetlier 
with  wheat-flour,  poUto-flour,  or  arrow- 
root; but  these  are  all  Innocent  as  com- 
pared with  the  ingriedleuts  of  coloured 
eonfcctionoo'i  and  are  not  worth  liottoe, 
fOLoepit  perhaps  to  avoid  thbin. 

SVI»-8BCI.  B.~PA8XBT. 

10S7.  Pastbt  is  seldom  purdutted  fbt 
domestic  use,  excepting  on  spechil  oocn- 
sloDB,  when  sodai  duties  call  Ibr  some 
extraonllnory  dispU^r.  In  such  drcuni* 
stances  It  often  happens  that  it  is  cheaper 
tad  better  to  obtain  what  Is  wanted  ttom 
the  pastrycook  at  an  advanced  price,  than 
to  hire  a  cook  fbr  the  occasion,  who  would 
pertiaps  turn  everything  "topsy-turry." 
Hence  it  is  that  this  kind  of  pastiy  is  aUo 
patronized  by  some  good  managers  on 
eoeastons  less  marked  than  those  above 
ftUaded  to,  as  they  think  that  the  trifling 
loss  by  the  Increase  of  price  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  absence  of  ftwh 
seryants  in  the  kitchen.  Of  course  this 
plan  Is  only  to  be  encour^ped  where  the 
mistress  is  incapable  tttiva  any  cause  of 
attending  to  these  nUmaim  herseU;  and 
where  she  is  not  able  to  aflbrd  a  cook  who  I* 
a  pastrycook  herseUl  When  neither  of  these 
eansesexists,  home-made  pastry  will  always 
M  fbnnd  not  only  more  economical,  but 
also  more  wholesome  than  tliat  bought  at 
the  shope,  where  inftrlor  butter  and  pre- 
serves are  often  made  by  art  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  flrst-rate  articles;  but,  never- 
flieless,  the  stomach  discovers  the  Impos- 
ture, and  Its  owner  is  sure  to  be  made  to 
pay  the  peniAtr* 


SlCr.  ]5.~-PUBCHAaKD  Bbvbragss. 

losa  OxKKRAL  BracAjaKa-J>rinks,  as 
sold  to  the  public,  consist  of  two  prindpal 
Tarleties— ist  Uiose  wtdch  are  fermented; 
and,  and,  unfermented  liquids,  as  sod*- 
water,  ginger-beer,  and  lemonade. 

1028.  FKsiiurrRD  DaonEs  are  comprised 
under  the  tliree  heads  of-ast,  maU  Hquort; 
Snd,  eider  and  perry;  and,  Srd,  totne  and 
^piritt, 

109a  FKBaoorrATtoa  is  the  process  by 
which  sacclurine  mattor  or  starch  Is 
converted  into  alcohol  The  explanation 
of  this  process,  propounded  by  LlebIg, 
though  purely  hypothetical,  is  very  gen^ 
rally  believed  to  be  a  true  one— at  all 
ev^ts,  it  is  accepted  for  want  of  a  better 
and  dearer  explanation  of  what  is  after 
aU  peribctly  unintelligible.  It  has  long 
been  known  thit  one  of  the  most  indis- 
pensable ooilditions  of  fbrmeutatlon  is  the 
presienco  in  the  flermentlng  liquid  of  some 
aSotlzed  Miibstance,  whose  dooompositlon 
proceeds  simuitaneonsly  with  that  of  the 
body  undergoing  the  chataga  This  sub-, 
btance  is  called  a  femuntj  of  which  there 
are  several,  all  being  composed  of  albumen 
in  some  shape,  which  in  a  moist  state  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  putrlfy  and  decompose' 
ipontaneously.  Uebig  imagines,  therefore, 
that  when  theto  substances  in  the  act  of 
undergoing  change  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  neutral  ternary  compounds  of 
small  stability,  such  as  sugar,  the  molecular 
disturtmncb  of  the  one  body  (the  ferment) 
already  in  a  state  of  decomposition  is,  as  It 
Were,  propagated  to  the  others,  and  this 
brings  about  a  destruction  of  the  equilibrium 
previously  existing:  But  leaving  theory 
out  of  the  question,  it  is  certain  that 
decomposing  azotlzed  bodies  (ferments) 
not  only  possess  energetic  powers  of 
exdtlng  Ibrmentstlon,  but  that  the  tind 
set  up  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  stage 
of  decomposition  in  the  fbnnent  itselfl 

1081.  AlX»HOUO  OR  VoroDS  Fkrmkkta- 
HON  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  on  azo- 
tleed  fbnnent  on  any  saccharine  solution. 
Pure  sugar  dissolved  in  water,  and  kept  in 
an  open  or  dosed  vessel,  remains  undianged 
fbr  any  length  of  time,  but  on  the  addition 
of  any  pntresdbte  ozotized  matter,  in  tlie 
proper  stage  of  decay,  the  sugar  is  con- 
verted into  alcohol,  accompanied  by  an 
escape  of  carbonic  add  gas.  Blood,  or  white 
of  eggs,  or  flour  paste,  when  putrid,  will  ail* 
effoct  this  diauge ;  but  by  fkr  the  most- 
potent  alcoholic  fennent  is  yeaU,  whidi 
is  the  insoluble  yellowish  vlsdd  matter 
deposited  ttom  beer  in  a  state  of  fluinento- 
tion  Wine,  beer,  etc,  owe  their  intoxicating- 
properties  to  the  alcohol  which  they  oon- 
lalii,  the  proportiOD  of  wfaidi  in  them  to. 
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the  watery  piirtldei  rartoi  greatlj.  Fort, 
■heny,  and  some  other  strong  wluea,  con- 
tain ttom  10  to  S5  per  oenL,  while  In  the 
Ugbter  wlnea  of  France  and  Qermany,  H 
•ometlmee  faUa  as  low  as  12  per  cent.  Strong 
ale  contains  about  10  per  cent ;  and  ordi- 
nary spirits,  40  to  10  per  cent  In  making 
wine  lh)m  the  grape,  the  expressed  Jolce 
is  simply  set  aside  in  large  vats,  when 
It  undergoes  spontaneously  the  necessary 
chanjfe.  The  vegetable  albumen  of  the 
julco,  which  is  an  asotlzed  oompoond, 
absorbs  oxygen  ftom  the  air,  runs  into 
dt'oomnosltion,  and  In  that  slate  becomes  a 
ferment  to  the  sugar,  which  Is  gradually 
converted  Into  aloohoL  If  the  sugar  be  in 
^cess,  and  the  asotlzed  matter  definite, 
the  resulting  wine  remains  sweet ;  but  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  sugar 
be  small,  and  that  of  albumen  large,  a  dry 
wine  is  produced.  Vinous  or  alcoholic 
Ibrmentation  has  always  a  tendency  to  go 
on  to  the  acetic,  and  in  coune  of  time  all 
alcoholic  compounds,  not  bemg  pure  alcohol 
and  water,  have  a  natural  tendenpy  to 
assume  the  aoetio  fermentation,  and  hence, 
all  wlties  turn  sour  with  age.  Bee  Vikxqab, 
page9u& 

1032.  Aloobouc  DRoncB  are  all  stimulant 
to  the  whole  system,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  them;  but 
many  of  them  are  cordial  and  stomachic 
also,  depending  upon  tlie  essential  oil,  or 
upon  the  extractive  matters  dissolved  in 
tlie  liquid.  The  properties  of  the  several 
lennented  liquors  are  much  affected  by 
these  substances  held  in  solution  and  not 
converted  into  alcohol ;  and  In  some  hquids, 
as  beer,  porter,  ^,  they  preponderate 
greatly,  and  afford  considouble  nourish- 
ment to  the  body  as  well  as  a  mere 
temporary  stimulus  to  the  nervous  «ystan 
and  drcuhition.  Hence,  ttieir  temperate 
use  has  always  been  encouraged,  except 
by  thone  who  think  it  better  that  all  should 
bo  deprived  of  a  usefUl  friend  than  that  any 
should  be  allowed  to  make  their  Mends 
into  enemies.  Intoxication,  however,  is  a 
feurful  vice;  and  when  we  see  it  carried  to 
tlie  extent  which  it  is,  it  can  scarcely  occa- 
sion surprii^)  that  benevolent  men  should 
be  auxiouK  to  put  a  stop  to  this  habit  by 
any  meaus,  however  stringent 

8UB-8ECT.  A<— Malt  Lk^uobs. 

1063.  Malt  Liquobs,  as  sold  to  the  public, 
oomprehend  a  considerable  variety  of  arti- 
cles, all,  however,  made,  or  professing  to 
be  wade,  of  malt  and  hops,  together  with 
snisar  in  some  cases.  The  division  is 
louuded  primarily  upon  the  colour  of  the 
malt  whicii  is  either  higli-dried  or  pale— 
the  former  being  used  In  brewing  stoui  and 
porter,  while  the  latter  wteri  into  Um 


compodtlon  of  ak  and  teer,  in  all  their 
multiArions  forms  known  as  Burton  €Ue, 
Scotch  ofe,  Kamett  ale,  pale  aie,  bitter  beer, 
India paieaU,  and  last  and  least  ttfbU-ala 
and  tcMe-beer,  sometimes  called  tmall4>eer. 

1084.  Thx  Matexials  allowed  by  law  fbr 
the  brewing  of  malt  liQuoni  Ibr  sale  eonsiat 
offnoft,  hope,  euffor,  and  water  only,  with 
iebegUui  to  reflne  it ;  to  which,  it  appear^ 
are  surreptitiously  added  by  the  ruuLkov, 
In  many  eases,  eaU,  tobacco,  treacle  or 
Uquoriee,  eoeealtu  indieus,  eopetcutn,  em^ 
phate  if^iront  and  quaeeiot  or  other  cheap 
Utters,  together  with  certain  sptees  fur  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  tlie  flavour. 

lOU.  Malt  constats  of  grain  in  which  th« 
stai\:h  has  been  converted  into  stigar  by 
permitting  the  germinating  process  to  go 
on  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  putting  an 
end  to  it  by  heat  It  may  be  made  Trom 
bariey,  wheat  oats,  lye,  or  malie ;  but  tlie 
first  of  these  is  almost  always  selected  (or 
the  purpose.  The  operation  of  malting  la 
oonducted  by  steeping  the  bailey  in  water 
until  the  grains  become  swollen  and  soft, 
and  then  plliag  It  in  a  heap  called  a  oomcA,  to 
fevonr  the  development  of  heat  caused  by 
tlie  absorption  or  oxygen  (bom  the  air. 
After  this  the  grain  is  spread  moro  orksa 
aooonUng  to  the  weather,  so  as  to  keep  tiM 
heat  at  the  proper  standard  throughout 
(Jlooring).  During  this  process  the  barley 
throws  out  #  rootlet  and  a  germ,  and  at  the 
smne  time  the  peculiar  chemical  sob* 
stance  called  diattaee  is  developed,  which 
has  the  property  of  converting  starch 
hito  dextnn,  and  alterwards  into  gn^M^- 
sugar.  When  the  germination  has  pro- 
ceeded tex  enough,  the  vitality  of  the  seed 
la  destroyed  by  lLiln-dr>ing,  and  aooordioff 
to  the  heat  employed  the  malt  will  be  pale, 
amber,  or  brown,  or,  in  some  cases,  blacJt 
In  malt  of  these  dlfferont  shades,  the 
saccharine  matter  la  found  to  be  in  tira 
greatest  perfection  in  the  pale  malt  which 
oonaequently  produeea  the  strongest  aud 
best  beer;  amber  malt  being  only  sligiitiy 
aoorched,  its  sugar  Is  very  nearly  as  weU 
developed  as  in  the  pale;  bat  in  bnmu 
qaalt  the  aoordilng  has  proceeded  >o  fer  as 
to  '<«m*n«ff^'  the  sweetness  considersbly, 
and  in  the  black  variety  it  is  lort  in  tha 
bitter  taste  of  the  caramel,  into  whicli  th« 
sugar  is  converted.  In  iu  conversion  into 
malt  barley  loses  weight,  but  gains  1a 
buiJt;  so  that  100  Ibc  of  barley  produce  but 
M  lbs.  of  malt  wlille  lOO  bushels  of  tlio 
former  toe  converted  into  lOH  bu»iMla  of 
malt  The  quantity  of  malt  aminaily  made 
in  the  united  kiugdom,  which  la  almoat 
entirely  consumed  at  home,  amounts  on 
the  average  to  nearly  forty  milllona  of 
boaheis,  or  about  1^  bushel  per  bend  per 
year,  which  wUl  give  about  tf  galloot  oC 
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beer,  of  avvrage  atnagOK,  to  each  Indi- 
vidual; and  as  a  largo  proportion  are 
Toong  cblldren  or  loTalicto,  and  another 
large  dasa  never  Indulge  In  thla  kind  of 
drtnk,  the  actual  amount  left  Ibr  thoae 
who  do  indulge  In  it  la  reij  ooneiderableL 
In  London  the  proportion  la  atiU  greater, 
flnr  It  appears  that  fifteen  publie  breweit 
oonsame  about  five  milliona  of  boahela  per 
jear,  or  about  two  bnahela  per  head  lor  tlie 
whole  population  of  the  dtjr  and  auburba, 
independently  of  the  nnmeroua  daaa  of 
amall  brewers  scattered  throughout  the 
■oburba.  The  pcooeaa  of  malting  la  atilctiy 
supenriaed  by  the  excise. 

1080.  Ix  8Bi.iCTiifo  Malt,  the  grains 
should  bo  Uunge,  with  a  fhU,  round,  plump 
body,  and  no  appearance  of  shrivelling; 
the  skin  should  be  thin,  and  on  breaking 
the  grain,  which  ahould  be  readily  elTectedt 
tliey  should  be  faH  of  flavour,  of  a  mellow, 
sweet  taste,  without  rawness^  If  the 
broken  surfhoe  is  drawn  across  a  board, 
ft  should  leave  a  mark  resembling  that 
made  by  cream-coloured  chalk.  When 
there  is  an  admixture  of  barley,  it  will 
sink  in  water,  whereas  the  malt  will 
invariably  swim,  if  property  made.  Some- 
times port  oC  each  grain  only  is  converted 
into  malt,  and  then  the  one  end  sinks 
■ndor  the  water,  and  the  other  swims; 
but,  in  trying  this  experiment,  the  malt 
must  be  unbroken.  Ctood  malt  should  have 
no  aflmiztore  of  roots  or  dust,  and  all  ita 
Individual  grains  shoold  be  of  equal  aize, 
taste,  oolour,  and  teaUure,  or  very  nearly 
sa  It  is  generally  ground  in  a  coarse 
dugree  a  day  or  two  before  brewing,  and 
It  ahould  weigh  flrom  40  lb.  to  4S  Ibu  per 
iNisheL 

1087.  Ths  Fucx  or  Malt  has  for  some 
years  fluctuated  between  78.  and  ta.  6d.  per 
bualiel ;  but  as  the  duty  is  now  reduced,  it 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  price  will  undergo 
a  proportionate  reduction. 

1088L  Hops  are  tlie  flowers  of  the  hop 
plant,  which  Is  e&tonsively  cultivated  in 
Kent,  Sussex,  Worcestershire,  and  ilere- 
ftirdahire,  as  well  as  in  Belgium  and  in  the 
United  States,  fh>m  which  countries  they 
are  now  imported  when  bad  seasons  raise 
the  price  high  enough  in  England  to  warrant 
the  Ventura  ▲  particularly  rich  and  loamy 
day  is  required  for  the  suocesufhl  growth 
of  this  plant,  which  also  demands  enormous 
BOMiUes  of  animal  manure  in  a  highly  con- 
centrated fiuin,  as  fish,  woollen  rsKS,  nlght- 
soll,  iind  oUier  tUghly-niuogenlsed  products. 
With  all  the  care  in  the  world,  and  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  hops 
are  a  vciy  uncertain  crop,  so  that  the 
growers  and  dealers  are  Induced  to  gamble 
and  speculate  in  them  to  the  same  extent 
a<  the  lainhers  of  the  SMk.  Rtchange  and 


thdr  dienta,  or  the  supporters  of  the  tur£ 
In  defence  of  this  practice,  whldi  is  oonflned 
to  this  crop  among  the  agriculturista,  they 
allege  that  betting  is  induced  by  a  dedre 
to  diminish  the  risk  incurred ;  and  I  fhlly 
bdleve  that  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  cor- 
red  The  betting  is  always  on  or  against  a 
certain  amount  of  duty,  which  Is  high  or 
low,  aoooniing  to  the  crop;  and  thus  the 
large  holder  or  grower  of  hops  is  induced  to 
back  a  low  amount  of  duty,  so  that  if  the 
general  crop  turns  out  large  and  he  gets  in 
consequence  a  low  price,  he  will  at  the  same 
time  recdve  the  bet  which  he  has  laid.  If; 
on  the  contrary,  a  fkrmer  has,  or  is  likdy  to 
have,  a  bad  crop,  he  backs  a  high  duty, 
hoping  to  retrieve  his  own  bad  growtli  by 
recdving  the  amount  of  his  bet  Som^ 
ttmesi  however,  the  grower  loses  both 
ways ;  but  this  cannot  apply  to  the  holders 
of  hops  in  warehouse,  who  aro  the  chief 
promoters  of  this  kind  of  speculation,  and 
who  almost  invariably  guard  against  loss  in 
this  way.  The  Sussex  and  Mid-Kent  hops 
are  the  strongest  and  the  most  blglily- 
flavoured;  while  the  Worcestershire  hope, 
Including  those  of  Hereibrdshire,  which  are 
all  classed  as  such,  are  of  more  delicate 
flavour,  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  brewing 
of  the  pide  ale  so  much  in  fkishion  at  present. 
Bopsare  gathered  by  hand  hi  September  and 
the  early  part  of  October,  and  rapidly  klJn- 
dried ;  after  which  they  aro  doMdy-packed 
in  "pockets  "or  "bags,"  and  become  a  solid 
mass,  of  a  bright  or  greenish  yellow  colour, 
vrlth  a  fine  dust  permeating  it,  in  which  the 
prindpal  flavouring  matter  resides.  When 
rubbed  in  the  hand  they  fbd  sticky,  and 
leave  a  ydlow  powdery  stain,  with  a 
powerftal  and  peculiar  odour. 

10981  IM  HELBcnMO  HoK,  much  depends 
upon  the  use  fbr  which  they  are  intended. 
If  fbr  pale  ale  or  table-beer,  new  hops  of 
a  pale  ydlow  colour  and  mild,  but  fine 
flavour,  should  be  chosen )  and  for  strong 
ales,  porter,  or  stout,  the  strongest  and 
most  aromatic  hops  of  the  south  district 
aro  to  oe  preferred;  but  here,  also,  now 
hops  aro  always  more  profitable  than  old 
ones.  Hops  one  year  old  have  not  lost 
much  of  thdr  strength ;  but  after  that  age, 
every  successive  year  takes  away  from  tlie 
flavour  aud  strength ,  after  tliree  or  four 
years  the  hop  is  comparatively  worth  lesii. 

1040.  THK  AcnVE  PKINCirLS  OV  TllK  IIOF 

resides  In  a  bitter  resinous  matter,  denomi- 
nated htpvitn,  aiid  also  in  an  essential  oil, 
both  of  which  appear  to  act  on  the  nervous 
system  of  the  human  bdng,  and  also  upon 
the  beer  itself  by  preventing  decomposition. 

1041.  Hops  are  sold  at  all  prices,  flrom 
£4  lOs.  to  X15,  or  even  418  per  cwL  The 
average  retail  price  of  good  hops  is  Cram 

la.  to  is.  ed.  per  lb. 
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10^  Watks,  called  bj  the  brewon  ft^tior. 
It  the  next  eaaentlal  material  to  prodaoe 
beer,  and  upon  Its  gnnllty  will  depend,  in  a 
great  meaeure,  that  of  the  matt^lqoor  of 
which  it  forms  a  part  Barton  ale  and 
beer  have  always  been  odebratod ;  and  it 
appears  that  tills  weli-doeenred  chararter 
depends  mainly  upon  tiie  qaality  of  the 
water,  which  contains  an  onasoally  large 
proportion  of  snlphate  of  lime,  together 
with  carbonate  and  muriate  of  lime.  It 
is  well  known  that  these  salts  exert  a 
considerable  depnritiye  power  on  Tegetable 
Juices,  as  in  the  manulhctare  of  cane-sngar, 
Ac,  and  In  brewing  they  supersede  the 
necessity  for  *^  finings,"  the  ale  brewed 
with  this  water  becoming  dear  and  bright 
almost  directly.  The  greater  part  of  the 
lime  is  precipitated  in  oombinaUon  with 
the  uiudlaginous  mattors,  and  hence  the 
water,  as  it  exists  in  the  beer,  is  mudi 
more  soft  than  in  its  natural  state.  Thames 
water  also  appears  to  make  good  beer, 
but  it  roQulres  a  considerable  quantity  of 
**  flnlngs,*'  as  it  Is  comparatively  deficient 
in  sulphate  of  lime.  For  this  reason  rain- 
water, though  more  capable  of  extracting 
the  virtues  of  the  malt  and  bops  than  river 
or  spring  woter,  is  not  so  well  suited  either 
to  make  it  fine  or  to  keep  it  ftxnn  being 
converted  hito  vinegar. 

l(M&  YKAfiT  has  already  been  partially 
alluded  to  in  the  sub-section  on  bread,  at 
pages  279, 889.  It  may  at  any  time  be  made 
At>m  nltrogeulzed  materials,  without  the 
intervention  or  use  of  any  particle  of  its 
own  nature,  nsually  called  a  fermaU ;  but 
tills  latter  method  is  gouerally  adopted. 
As  yeast  Is  employed  Ibr  fermenting  wort, 
so,  In  the  same  way,  when  it  is  wanted  fbr 
that  purpose,  the  surplus  yeast  is  had 
recourse  to  ftx>m  one  brewli^  to  another; 
and  as  it  is  very  Important  to  use  non^  but 
that  obtained  from  a  good  brewing,  it  is 
Imperative  that  great  cauti<m  should  be 
exercised  in  its  selection,  inasmuch  as  In 
tills  case,  M  in  many  others  tliroughont 
nature,  "like  produces  like."  The  best 
yenst  for  working  beer  (called  "pitching 
the  tun")  Is  that  which  is  thrown  out  of  the 
bungholes  of  the  casks  into  what  are  called 
the  stilllons,  to  be  presently  described.  In 
summer  it  should  not  be  more  than  two  or 
three  days  old,  but  in  winter  it  will  keep 
Tor  a  wcok  or  even  a  ftntnlght,  though  it 
always  Icraes  strength  by  keeping.  It  should 
be  kept  In  a  cool  place,  in  cold  water,  which 
should  be  changed  every  second  day.  The 
kind  of  yeast  necessary  for  setting  to  wofk 
any  particular  kind  of  malt  liquor,  is  of 
some  importance,  as  it  appears  that  it 
should,  if  possible,  t)e  obtabie<l  flrom  a 
ainiihir  parent  stock  to  that  ftx>m  which  It 
Is  intended.    Yeast  fh>m  strong  ale  works 


more  slowly,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
■tronfl^  than  that  ftom  small  beer,  so  Uuit 
when  the  latter  Is  required  to  go  throujdi 
its  fermentation  qvdidLly,  it  will  not  do  te 
have  recourse  to  yeast  from  ale,  In  order  to 
set  it  going. 

lOM.  The  chemical  oompoaltlon  of  yeast 
is  deacribed  at  page  S80. 

104S.  Tbb  PaiGH  OF  Tkast  Is  about  Is.  4d. 
per  gallon,  or  M.  per  quart 

lOM.  SuoAB,  as  used  by  the  public  brewers, 
must  be  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  imporicti, 
that  Is  to  say,  it  must  not  be  in  any  way 
mannlketurod ;  so  that  they  have  the  choice 
of  raw  sugar  or  molasaesi    See  pagogsa 

1M7.  IgnraLASB,  as  used  flnr  refining  ale 
and  porter,  is  ol  the  coarsest  deseriptlom 
See  page  S97. 

l(M&  Besides  the  above  articles,  which 
are  allowed  by  law,  it  appears,  according  to 
the  evidence befi)re  the lato  oommltteeof  the 
House  of  Commons,  tliat  sevaral  delete* 
rious  substaaoes  axe  employed,  as  eoeeM»Kt 
indicia,  aveiy  Ir^nrioos  and  even  poleoaou^i 
seed;  su^fAate  <(f  iron;  guoitia,  for  its 
cheap  bitter;  and  tall,  fbr  its  q>eclfle  gravity 
and  for  its  tendenqy  to  produce  thirst. 
According  to  Dr.  HaSaall's  analysis,  how- 
ever, nottdng  ii\)urioos  but  salt  was  dis- 
covered in  a  Utrge  number  of  samples; 
though  at  the  same  time  he  conftases  that 
it  is  exceedingly  difflcult  to  detect  moat  of 
the  above  adulterations.  The  flavour  ot 
liquorice  is  so  marked,  and  also  so  com- 
monly met  with  in  London  porter  and 
stout  that  its  absence  can  scaroelj  be 
credited,  and  It  is  most  probable  that  it  is 
Included  in  his  examination  under  the 
sugars  which  are  allowed  by  law. 

1049.  Bbkwxxo  UTXNBI1&— Every  brewery^ 
whether  large  or  small,  has  usually  the 
following  utoisils,  called  the  ptant,  and 
varied  in  Chelr  details  acoording  to  the 
size  of  the  establishment  and  the  natosie 
of  its  productions  These  are-.-lst,  hgrnm 
and  wort  copper;  Snd,  the  ma^-tub  or  taa, 
with  or  without  a  mt»^Mt»g  fnadkcM,  andth* 
imder-baek;  3rd,  thehop4>adt  and  wor^ 
pump;  4tli,  the  cooler;  0th,  the  ArnwnMi^ 
tun;  8th,  the <(ore-ra<f,  costs,  and  etiBitmif 
and.  7th,  ihethermometer  and  eaeeharometerm 

losa  A  CopPKx  for  the  wort  •>  ^v^tt 
as  for  the  liquor  (water),  is  generally 
required,  and  the  two  are  alwi^  used  ia 
laige  breweries,  excepting  wherd  the  wort 
and  liquor  are  boUed  by  steam,  introduced 
by  means  of  pipes  into  large  wooden  vata, 
as  is  now  often  done.  In  private  famittea 
one  large  copper  Is  sometimes  made  to 
answer  the  purpose,  but  two  will  always 
be  of  service,  holding  each  about  a  third 
of  the  number  of  gallons  to  be  brennred 
(>I^«.  86aadS7,  A). 

lOiL  TuMaiH-nncoDslattorawooQea 
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TeMel,  with  a  fblse  bottom  a  ftw  inchea 
Ihim  the  trae  bottom,  and  picroed  with 
holes,  to  allow  the  woit  to  drain  off  from 
the  gralna.  These  boles  sboold  be  bored 
with  a  hot  iron,  in  order  to  prereot  the 
water  from  caosing  the  wood  to  sweU,  and 
thus  dose  them  up.  The  (Use  bottom  is 
fixed  Jost  abore  the  tup,  and  Bhoold  rest 
upon  tome  projecting  blocks  of  wood  fixed 
against  the  inside  of  the  tim,  so  as  to  be 
readily  taken  onL  For  prlrate  fimiUes,  a 
Hherry-bott,  cat  down,  answers  well  Ibr 
the  pnipose,  with  the  addition  of  a  fiilse 
bottom  (.4^  86  and  87,  B).  The  masMttg 
tnaehine  Is  fixed  vertically  in  the  mash-tons 
of  large  breweries,  so  as  by  the  revoltttlons 
of  its  arms  to  stir  op  the  malt  when  it  has  the 
liquor  poured  in  upon  It,  and  thus  assist  in 
extracting  all  the  saccharine  matter.  Long 
poles  iTith  cross-bars,  called  oai%  are  used 
instead  in  small  breweries,  or  in  priyate 
flmillies  (Jiff.  87,  c). 

lOBt  AX  Ukdkx-back  or  tnb  to  zeoelTe 
the  wort  as  It  comes  out  of  the  mash-tub, 
must  always  be  obtained,  and  when  the, 
hitter  vessel  is  made  fh>m  a  sherry-butt,  the 
part  cut  off  answers  this  pnipose  weU.  It 
requires  no  tap,  the  wort  being  either 
pumped  or  ladled  out  of  it  (Jtff$.  86  and  87,  d). 

lOBSw  Tns  Hop-back  Is  merely  a  strainer 
Ibr  keeping  back  the  hops  as  the  wort  conies 
out  of  the  copper.  According  to  the  slao  ot 
the  plant  Is  the  oonstmctlon  of  this  article, 
which  for  small  breweries  may  consist  of  a 
hair  slere;  for  npoderato  ones,  of  a  square 
wooden  vessel,  having  a  flilse  bottom  with 
holes  in  it ;  or  in  large  breweries,  of  a  still 
more  enlaii^ed  spparatos,  with  a  perforated 
metallic  bottom. 

1054.  The  WoBT-ruiip  Is  only  used  In 
public  breweries,  and  it  requires  to  be  of 
a  somewhat  different  construction  to  the 
ordinary  suction-pump,  being  intended  for 
use  in  boiling  Hqulds  (Jiff.  87,  e). 

loss.  Tub  Coouer  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  parts  of  the  brewing  plant,  since 
upon  the  proper  conduct  of  the  part  of  the 
process  for  which  it  is  intended  depends, 
in  great  measure,  the  quality  of  the  tieer. 
In  private  families  good  brewings  are  often 
spoflt  for  want  of  this  vessel,  as  they  are 
often  induced  to  employ  in  its  place  a  deep 
tnb,  which  prevents  the  cooling  process 
being  property  carried  on ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
tor  want  of  it  that  brewing  is  seldom  suo* 
oeasfbl  In  the  summer  months.  The  wort 
cmght,  in  most  cases,  to  be  rapidly  cooled 
\o  45  degrees  or  00  degrees  Fahrenheit ;  and 
as  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  summer 
^  usually  ftr  above  this  heat,  it  cannot  be 
effected  by  contact  with  it  alone,  and  there- 
ftnro  water  just  raised  tkom  the  well  is  em- 
ployed by  various  methods.  One  of  these, 
fad  that  most  usaaUy  adopted,  is  to  Iteoa. 


a  stream  of  it  through  pipes  ooUed  throui^ 
the  cooler,  by  which  the  wort  is  made  to 
give  out  its  surplus  heat  to  the  water,  ami 
thus  soon  to  be  lowered  to  the  temperature, 
of  that  finld.  Ontta  percha  tabes  are  now 
so  roadtty  to  be  obtained  at  Sd.  or  4d.  a. 
foot,  that  this  method  may  always  be 
adoptea  la  private  Ihmllles  even ;  the  one 
end  of  the  tabe  baiiig  attached  to  tlia 
pump,  or  a  vessel  taito  whieh  water  la 
pumped,  and  the  other  end  of  the  pipe  after 
being  coiled  throu^  the  wort  passing  into 
some  adjacent  drain.  Coolers,  as  usually 
made,  are  oblong  and  shallow  vessels^ 
placed  at  such  a  helKht  fh>m  the  ground 
that  a  bucket  may  be  hold  beneath  thehr 
tap  to  catch  the  cooled  wort  as  it  flows 
out,  and  thus  ooovey  it  to  the  foment- 
ing tun.  When,  however,  a  wort-i>ump 
is  a  part  of  the  plant,  there  is  no  necessity 
fi>r  using  any  other  method  of  traaslbr,  and 
thecoolersmay  be  on  the  ground  (Jig,  86,  p). 

10B6L  TBb  FsBMBMrzKoTuK  must  be  large 
enough  to  contain  the  whole  brewing,  or,  if 
several  qualities  of  malt  liquor  are  brewed 
at  the  same  time,  there  must  be  one  for 
kadti  large  enough  to  contain  them.  la 
private  families  the  mash-tun,  with  the 
fiUse  bottom  taken  out.  Is  often  employed 
for  the  purppse,  or  the  under-back,  or  boiu 
together. 

1007.  Tub  Stobb  Vatb.  which  are  merely 
laiige  casks,  arc.  In  large  breweries,  of 
enormous  slxe,  holding  sometimes  lOQ^OOO 
gallons;  besides  these,  smaller  vats  and 
casks  are  required,  and  others  containlrg 
multiples  of  86  RHilons.  which  is  the  measure 
olttL  barrel  of  beer,  for  sending  it  out.  These 
are  made  of  oak,  but  the  vats  are  someilmes 
ofdeaL 

10B8.  Stiluons  or9  flat  wooden  troughs, 
in  which  the  vau  or  banpels  stand  while  tlia 
yeast  is  coming  over. 

1009.  The  Thbbmombtkr  is  the  well- 
known  instrument  fur  measuring  heat,  and 
It  is  made  for  the  brewer  in  a  tin  case,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  breaking. 

1000.  Thb  Sacchabomkxbb  is  a  much 
more  complicated  instrument,  but  its  Im- 
portance is  ftally  recognised  by  all  lanro 
brewers.  According  to  the  quality  of  the 
malt  will  be  the  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter  in  the  wort;  and  if  this  does  not 
come  up  to  the  proper  standard,  sugar  or 
molasses  must  be  added,  or  the  result  will 
be  defective.  The  amount  of  this  saccharine 
matter  in  wort  maek  from  malt  alont,  may 
always  be  estimated  by  ascertaining  its 
q[>eciflc  gravity,  which  is  ail  that  the 
saccharometer  professes  to  do,  and  there- 
fore it  Lb  no  test  to  any  one  but  the  actual 
brewer,  since  salt,  or  any  other  substotioe 
which  increases  the  density  of  the  wort, 
wni  raiie  the  iaccbarooMlsr,  and  mislead 
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ttao  penon  relying  npon  It.  The  instminent 
ftaelf  to  merely  a  hoUow  meUl  ball,  attached 
to  a  weighted  item,  lo  regulated  that  It 
•han  sink  in  distilled  water  at  <B  degraea 
Fahrenheit,  to  a  point  marked  on  It,  and 
conaeqaently,  as  the  remainder  of  the  stem 
Is  graduated  for  every  degree  which  It  rises 
above  the  wort,  It  will  Indicate  a  corre- 
sponding density  above  tlut  of  distilled 
water.  It  la  not,  however,  mncli  nsed  in 
private  brewing,  nor  is  It  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  perftct  sample  of  ale,  if  good  malt 
is  always  selected.  It  is  exactly  sfanilar 
in  principle  to  the  lactometer  drawn  in 

1061.  BBXWnro  is  oondactad  upon  certain 
pTHioqpfet,  which,  in  praetiee^  are  modified 
to  suit  particolar  drcumstanoea,  as,  for 
Instance,  whether  porter,  ale,  or  tnnaU  beer 
is  to  be  brewed.  The  first  step  is  to  heat 
a  quantity  of  llqnor  sufficient  to  fiMuA  the 
malt  to  be  brewed,  at  an  average  tem- 
perature of  170  degrees  FshrenhelL  'The 
accommodation  in  the  copper  is  seldom 
sofllcient  to  eflidct  this  in  one  bulk,  and 
thereftne  the  water  in  it  Is  raised  to  iht 
boiling  point,  and  then  reduced  to  the 
proper  temperature  by  mixing  it  with  cold 
water,  and  in  proportion  to  the  temperature 
or  this  last,  which  will  be  aflteted  by  the 
Btete  of  the  weather,  must  the  quantity 
of  it  be  increased  or  diminished.  For  this 
purpose  it  li  sufficient  to  know  that  one 
part  of  cold  to  three  of  boiling  water  Is 
the  average,  in  weather  fit  for  brewing, 
which  is  not  fkvourably  conducted  either 
in  very  hot  or  very  cold  eeasons.  For  the 
sake  of  economy,  the  malt  is  generally 
mashed  twice  or  thrice,  so  as  to  leave  no 
soluble  matter  behind,  and  also  to  give  fiill 
time  for  the  oonversion  of  the  starch  into 
sugar  which  is  not  completed  until  the 
access  of  hot  water.  A  first  mash,  there> 
fore,  is  usually  made,  with  Just  enough 
water  to  cover  the  malt,  and  at  a  tempera^ 
ture  generally  of  about  168  degreea,  n^ng 
about  eight  gallons  of  water  to  a  bushel 
of  malt  This  quantity  of  water  is  poured 
into  the  mash-tifo,  and  after  being  carefully 
raised  or  lowered  to  the  required  degree, 
the  malt  is  shaken  in,  taking  care  to 
separate  it  well,  so  as  to  prevent  its  clotting 
together.  When  the  malt  and  water  are 
tliorouj^ly  stirred  together,  the  tempera- 
ture ought  to  bo  again  taken ;  and  if  it  is 
below  ISO  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  next 
mash  must  be  raised  two  or  tliree  degrees 
accordingly.  The  whole  is  now  to  be  covered 
over  with  sucks,  so  as  to  keep  in  the  lieat  as 
much  as  possible,  and  should  thus  remain 
for  about  one  hour  and  a  haU;  or  rather 
less  in  very  cold  weather.  As  soon  as  the 
brewer  has  covered  his  mash-tui),  he  begins 
to.  charge  his  copper  again  Ibr  the  next 


mash,  having  alUlhourftr  tiie  pnpom. 
At  the  end  of  the  time  ahove-oamed,  tho 
brewer  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot 
water  ready  for  the  next  mash,  proceeds 
to  draw  ott  the  first  bj  tuming  the  tap  in 
the  mash-tun  to  run  In  a  small  stream, 
and  carcfoUy  returning  to  Uie  graina  a 
gallon  or  so  till  it  runs  flne^  This  first 
mash  seldom  runs  off  more  than  half  the 
quantity  of  wort  which  was  added  as 
liquor,  and  If  the  brewing  is  to  be  all  ^one 
way,"  or  **entirs,**  more  liquor  is  at  once 
added  before  all  of  this  has  run  off;  but 
when,  as  In  many  private  fkmilies,  two  kinds 
of  beer  are  to  be  brewed,  the-wort  fhnn  each 
mash  must  be  kept  apart  But  as  the  above 
proportion  of  malt  to  liquor  wooUl  tarn 
out  the  ale  of  a  very  stnmg  nature  indeed, 
it  is  usual  to  **sparfo"  the  grains  during 
the  time  that  the  first  wort  is  running  ofl^ 
until  asuffldent  qusntityhaa been  collected. 
Thus,  supposing  It  is  intended  to  brew  ale  of 
10  bushels  of  malt  to  the  M  gallons,  then,  aa 
the  10  bnshels  have  been  mashed  In  60  gal- 
lons of  Uquor,  and  as  half  this  will  be 
retained  by  the  graina,  M  gallons  more  of 
hot  llqnor  must  be  poured  on  the  malt  before 
the  M  gallons  wiU  make  their  appeaianoe 
in  the  aiider>back ;  and  as  the  liquor  would 
run  through  the  malt  If  poured  on  care- 
lessly from  a  bucket,  it  is  usual  to  pour  it 
on  ttom  a  watering-pot,  or  some  similar 
vessel,  so  as  to  ensure  Its  thorouglily  wash- 
ing it  as  It  passes  through.  This  is  called 
*' Htarglng,"  and  la  of  oonsequence  in 
economical  brewing.  His  liquor  should  be 
somewhat  hotter  than  for  mashing,  saj 
from  160  to  185  degrees,  according  to  the 
weather.  As  soon  as  the  under-back  baa 
received  its  quantity,  as  already  calculated, 
the  tap  is  dosed,  sad  the  brewer  proceeds 
to  efiect  hia  sooond  maah,  using  the  liquor 
at  a  temperature  of  about  175  degrees,  and 
admitting  to  the  masb-tob  ss  many  gallons 
aa  he  intends  to  draw  ofl*;  or  If  he  purposes 
a  third  mash,  then  dividing  the  wtiole  Into 
two  quantltlea,  and  mixing  them  togellMr 
as  th«o'  run  into  the  unciep-bsck.  It  will  be 
understood  that  as  soon  as  the  whole  qnan* 
tity  required  for  the  ktrcmg  ale  li  collected 
in  the  under-back,  it  must  be  removed  to 
the  wort*4X>pper,  so  ss  to  leave  it  ready  ibr 
the  wort  from  ihe  second  mash.  It  is  well 
known  among  brewers  that  the  wort  fhin& 
the  several  mashes  gradually  changett  ita 
character,  being  at  first  rich  In  saccliartna 
mauer,  with  asmall  proponion  of  niudlage, 
gum,  Ac  I  afterwards  the  sugar  dtuiini»he% 
and  the  latter  ingredients  incrsaas  In  quan- 
tity, so  that  the  wort'  Is  not  only  weaker 
and  of  less  spedflc  gravity  aitogeiher,  but 
it  Is  also  much  less  sweet,  and  being 
more  mudlaginona,  It  is  mere  liable  to  run 
on  to  acetous  tisrmvntation.  Many  brewen 
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tterci^mi  •ilMdnmtag  off  their  ale,  add  a 
pieporUoo  of  sugv  to  \tnw  tbetr  tabla-beer, 
miac  Itom  oua  to  two  pouoda  to  dghtoon 
gwHont,  acoordiBf  to  the  woaknesa  or 
atrengtb  of  the  wort  In  potait  of  uocharlne 
matter.  When  the  brewliiff  ia  oonflned  to 
one  qualityoaly  the  proctna  la  the  aame,  ex- 
cept that  tlie  whole  quantity  ia  ran  through 
the  malt  and  mixed  together  before  boUlog 
or  bopirfBg.  The  malt«  wheu  tha*  maatied 
and  exhaaated  of  Ita  aotnble  matter,  reoeireB 
the  name  of  ^  gnfaia." 

1062.  Tom  Bonjxo  and  Boppiko  thx 
WoBT,  A  aeoond  copper  ia  required,  aa 
already  mentioned  io  par.  1090,  onleaa  the 
brewing  la  limited  to  a  small  qoantity,  and 
that  of  one  kind  ofbecr  only.  The  reason  for 
this  la  that  the  wort  should  be  boiled  aa  soon 
aa  poesible,  alter  it  ia  reoeired  In  the  onder- 
back ;  and  aa  the  liquor-copper  is  required 
to  heat  the  water  for  the  second  mash,  it 
cannot  be  used  for  boUing  the  wort  till  the 
whole  of  the  maahJng  la  flniahed.  If  this 
precaution  la  neglected,  the  wort  remaining 
too  long  In  the  nnd««4)acX  la  apt  to  turn 
aonr,  or  to  become  "foxy,"  aa  it  la  called. 

•  The  wort,  therefore,  la  at  once  ladled  or 
pmnpod  Into  the  copper;  and  after  being 
well  mixed  with  the  hopa^  it  mnat  be  raised 
to  the  boiling  point  aa  soon  as  poaatble, 
when  the  Hre  must  be  raked  or  regulated  so 
aa  to  keep  it  at  a  <9ip  boiling  temperature 
for  the  proper  time.  The  QnAsrrrr  or  Hops 
per  boahel  of  malt  varlea  according  to  the 
taate  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  strength  of 
the  ale  or  beer,  and  the  age  of  the  hops. 
Tor  strong  ale  intended  to  be  kept,  a  pound 

•  boahel  ia  about  the  average,  and  for  table- 
ale,  ftom  half  a  pound  to  three-quarters, 
the  latter  quantity  being  required  when  the 
brewing  ia  at  or  near  the  summer  time,  or 
where  a  bitter  beer  iapreftrred.  When  what 
la  called  ** bitter-beer"  la  required,  nearly 
double  the  above  quantity  of  hope  must  be 
osed;  and  If  they  are  of  the  Woroeater 
growth,  the  flavour  will  still  more  nearly 
approach  the  original  Burton.  ThePaoPSB 
TiMX  for  the  boiling  to  be  maintained  may 
be  known  by  the  wort  **  breaking  up**  Into 
flakea,  that  la,  the  maas  of  fluid,  which 
at  first  la  uniformly  dense  In  appearance, 
becomea  converted  into  a  flaky  liquid,  part 
bright,  and  the  reoudnder  in  small  flattened 
gnuiulea;  and  when  this  la  the  case,  the 
boiling  la  carried  Ihr  enough,  and  the  wort 
must  be  strained  flrom  the  hops  into  At 
eookr.  The  flnt  wort  requires  much  lesa 
boIUiia  than  the  second,  the  average  being 
generally  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  while 
for  the  second  maah  two  hours  or  two 
■nd  a  half  will  not  often  be  too  long, 
and  for  a  third  three  hours,  at  leaat,  moat 
be  the  period  adopted.  The  hope,  when 
Bualned,  are  zetuxnod  into  the  copper  for 


the  next  boiling,  aa  some  little  soluble 
matter  atUl  remains ;  but  to  these  a  second 
quantity  muat  be  added  for  the  boiling  of 
the  second  mash.  As  the  bops  are  not 
squeezed,  they  retain  a  certain  amount 
of  wort,  which  will  amount  to  about  two 
quarts  to  each  pound  of  hops,  and  which 
must  be  allowed  for  in  the  brewing,  aa  weU 
aa  for  the  loss  by  evaporation.  When  the 
wort  is  Intended  to  be  boiled  for  mcnrp  than 
one  hour,  it  is  better  not  to  add  all  the 
hops  until  within  an  hour  of  the  time 
when  it  is  to  be  cooled,  aa  the  aroma  ia, 
to  a  certain  extent,  lost  in  bolting.  The 
wort  la  next  strained  Into  the  under-back 
or  direct  into  the  cooler  through  the  hop« 
back,  or  common  •izuiner,  aa  the  case 
maybe. 

1068L  CoouNo  TBS  WoxT  should  be  con- 
ducted with  aa  much  siiced  aa  possible, 
and  hoice  It  should  not  be  more  tlian 
three  or  four  inches  deep  in  the  cooler, 
except  in  very  cold  weather.  When  a 
reMgerator  is  used.  It  must  not  be  set  In 
action  until  the  wort  la  somewhat  reduced 
in  temperature;  but  aa  soon  aa  it  has 
ftllen  to  about  140  degrees,  begin  and  cod 
it  aa  quickly  aa  can  be  eflbcted  by  these 
means  until  the  wort  is  down  to  about  OD 
degrees,  after  which  it  la  at  once  removed 
to  the  formeming  tun. 

1064.  FEHMkirrATioir,  or  *' pitching  the 
tun,"  aa  tlie  brewer'a  slang  terms  this 
process,  la  the  part  in  which  the  greatest 
experience  la  requhed ;  for  though  the  rapid 
cooling  is  quite  aa  necessary,  yet  it  la  so 
easily  tnanaged  when  the  proper  meana 
are  used,  that  any  one  of  ordinary  capacity 
may  readily  cool  his  wort,  if  be  haa  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  premises.  In  for- 
mentatlon,  however,  much  more  nicety  la 
required,  and  many  things  mnat  be  taken 
bito  the  calculation,  as  the  quantity  and 
quallly  of  the  yeast,  the  heat  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  the  kind  of  beer  to  be  produced. 
The  principal  pelnta  which  afltoet  this  pro- 
cess are— 1st  The  vtather^  inchidlng  the 
electrical  state  of  the  atmoaphere,  which 
Influenoea  the  formentatlon,  producing  a 
tendency  to  acetic  fiBrmentatlon,  when 
there  la  diaturbance  in  the  equilibrium,  aa 
evidenced  by  what  is  called  "thundeiy 
weather.**  Warm  weather  haa  a  similar 
effect  in  accelerating  formentatlon,  irtifle 
very  cold  weather  retarda  it— Snd.  T%n 
nature  qf  the  yeaeti  which  should  be  obtained 
ftx»m  a  good  and  aucoeasftal  brewing^  and 
fh>m  beer  of  a  aimilar  quality  to  that  to  be 
formented.--Srd.  3^  prvper  conduct  ^  t/ke 
maehM;  for  If  the  liquor  haa  been  need  at 
too  low  a  temperatnre,  fennentatlon  must 
be  carried  on  with  care,  or  the  wort  win  be 
impoverished,  while  if  the  heat  has  been 
too  great  it  moat  be  efltetnaUy  deared  by 
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«t  band;  th«n  the  last  mug  at  nlglit 
Ught tiM flr«,  and  damp  tt  wbaniveU  down, 
•o  that  b7  tiM  MTty  morning  tiie  eopperftal 
or  llqaor  may  tw  bot,  ready  tor  tbe  ftmt 
inaah,  or  nearly  801 

1687.  Tablb-aui  OS  BsBR  la  generaQy 
brewed  firooi  tiie  aeoond  maab  of  otrong 
ale;  bat  wben  tbia  ii  not  tbe  caae,  it 
reqnlret  aboat  Ibur  or  fire  boaheto  of  matt, 
and  ftom  4  lb.  to  7  lb.  of  bopa,  to  llfky- 
Ibnr  gaUeos  of  water.  Teiy  amaO,  or 
barreat  beer,  to  eometlmes  brewed  wltti 
two  or  three  bnsb^to  of  malt  and  4  lb. 
of  bopa,  bot  this  wtll  not  keep  more  than 
a  week  or  ten  daya.  Pale  malt  la  the  beat 
Ibr  this  beer,  nnleia  a  high  eolonr  la  required. 

ion.  Stbomo  Als  la  brewed  flrom  eight 
to  iMi  boflbals  of  matt,  and  8  lU  or  10  lb. 
of  bopa.  Pale  malt,  here,  again,  la  the  best; 
bot  tbla  la  a  matter  of  taate  depending 
■pon  tbe  ooloor  prefbrred. 

108BL  BnTBB  Alb  la  generally  brewed 
fhrn  rery  pale  malt,  the  qnantity  of  which 
la  ftom  fonr  to  five  buahola,  and  of  bopa 
8  Ibk  to  the  hoinbead.  [ , 

107a  A  HooaoBAD  'aw  STorr  la  brewed 
from  one  quarter  of  pale  nudt,  two  bnahela 
of  brown  malt,  and  three-^uarteca  of  a 
boabel  of  black  or  patent  malt  mixed 
together,  and  bopped  with  8  lb.  of  hope. 

1071.  PoBTEB  la  oAen  the  second  masfalag 
of  malt  Jbrstont,  with  tbe  addition  of  treacle. 
Thna,  from  the  above  brewing  of  atont, 
with  tbe  addition  of  18  lb.  of  treade,  thirty- 
alx  gaUona  of  porter  may  be  brewed.  Or, 
if  porter  la  to  be  brewed  at  once  from  the 
malt,  then  called  '^entfere,**  half  the  qnantity 
ordered  fiir  stent  will  be  required.  Extract 
of  liqoocioe  la  saM  to  be  used  Inatead  of 
treacle,  and  certainly  the  taate  of  porter 
bean  out  the  popular  bdlei;  but  It  baa 
ix>t  been  detected  in  it  by  mlcroeoopkal 

1072.  CBLLAsnro,  FiKnrOt  Ac— The  cellar 
fbr  keeping  beer  should  not  be  too  cold 
or  too  bot,  but  should  be  preserved  aa  near 
as  poaatble  at  86  degrees  Fahretataeit  A 
close  cellar,  also,  like  one  lit  for  wines,  is 
not  adapted  Ibr  beer.  The  yent'pegs  should 
be  carefully  watched,  and  should  be  cloeed 
aa  aoon  aa  the  fermentation  will  allow. 
When  beer  la  required  to  be  used  before 
it  baa  become  fine  in  tho  natural  course 
of  erents,  or  when  it  reftaaes  to  do  so, 
ialnglaas  In  some  form  is  had  recourse  to 
In  order  to  elTect  this  ol^ect,  and  the 
mixture  so  used  Is  called  **flnlngs."  In 
ordlnaiy  cases,  one  ounce  to  a  barrel  is  the 
proper  qnantity  of  isinglass ;  and  to  use  It, 
diaaotro  It  in  a  little  fine  beer,  not  sour, 
nnta  the  whole  is  of  the  consistence  of 
treade,  when  it  should  be  strained  by 
twisting  It  In  a  pleoe  of  canraa,  after  whldi 
it  may  be  reduced  in  sUttle  more  beer 


until  It  ftmna  a  liqnhl  of  the  eonalotenoe 
of  cream,  wben  it  la  fit  for  uae.  For  tbia 
purpose  draw  out  a  pail  of  tbe  beer  to  be 
lined,  and  add  the  linings  in  qnantity 
|Mt>portloned  to  its  dondlneaa,  aa  ounoe 
to  the  barrel  being  the  awragt.  Wbtok 
the  whole  in  the  pall  until  a  head  la 
prodnoed,  when  It  may  be  posred  Into  tbe 
bnnghole,  flnt  of  all  making  room  for  it  Igr 
taking  oat  another  pallfrd.  The  whole 
contenta  of  the  barrd  are  then  to  be  well 
stirred  up,  and  the  laat-drawnpall  restored, 
fHien  the  bong  may  be  rejdaoed  aa  soon  aa 
the  babbles  caused  by  the  stlnlng  are  gone 
down.  In  a  fow  daya;  or  a  week  or  mora, 
according  to  the  kind  of  ale,  tiy  whether  it 
to  bright,  and  if  not,  a  longer  period  most 
be  given  It  Wben  very  atnbbom,  some 
other  substance  is  to  be  tried,  as  mO,  ahnut 
or  quidb-time.  Half  a  pound  of  the  first,  or 
two  ounces  of  the  two  last,  are  tbe  quan- 
tities for  a  hogshead  of  beer.  JioptMU 
arises  from  defoctire  foimcntatlon,  and 
tlie  best  remedy  la  a  fresh  supply  of  yeast 
and  a  second  ftrmentaU(«,  adding  a  little 
wheat-flour  at  the  same  timob 

107&  Bbxb  is  Racked  from  large  caaks 
into  small,  in  order  that  it  may  remain 
good  while  on  draoghL  But  whenever  • 
large  cask  la  tapped  for  this  purpoee,  It 
should  be  emptied  entirely,  or  the  air 
getting  Into  tbe  upper  part  wlU  make  Ita 
contents  flat  A  amen  qnantity  of  hop 
should  be  added  to  each  cask,  and  these 
should  be  quite  dean,  and,  if  possible,  fresh 
from  their  last  using.  Wben,  in  draught, 
beer  becomes  flat  and  stale,  a  little  new 
beer  added  will  be  tbe  best  remedy;  or 
some  wheat-floor  may  be  made  up  into  a 
paste  with  Qrrup  or  treacle,  and  dropped 
into  the  caak,  whldi  will  sometimes  recover 
beer  only  sUghtly  gone  off. 

1074.  Malt  Liquoks  of  all  klnda  are 
much  improved  In  flavour  and  briskness 
by  bottling,  if  this  plan  is  adopted  at  the 
proper  time.  Very  often  when  a  barrel  ef 
any  kind  of  this  beverage  is  almost  sour.  It 
to  made  up  with  a  little  additional  sugar, 
and  bottled  with  tbe  expectation  that  it 
will  tnm  out  welL  But  the  Iket  to  that 
it  ought  not  qwUe  to  have  completed  Its 
formentatlon  when  it  to  bottled,  or  at  all 
events  its  saccharine  matter  should  stDl 
be  unconverted  Into  alcohol  or  vinegar. 
Beer  should  never  be  bottled  while  there 
is  any  tenden<7  to  spirt  from  tbe  ventr-peg, 
but  as  soon  as  this  has  ceased,  and  it  to  flne, 
it  may  be  bottled  with  advantage.  If  there 
to  any  doubt  about  its  being  fit,  the  cotka 
msy  be  left  out  for  a  day  or  two,  and  on 
being  driven  In  tliey  will  generally  require 
the 'aid  of  a  string  or  wire  to  keep  them 
down,  and  then  with  a  strong  bottle  tboe 
to  every  dumoe  of  avoiding  a  fUlura  ftoAi 
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either  extreme.  When  beer  le  somewhat 
too  flat,  a  toa^poonfUl  of  engar,  or  a  ralain 
or  two«  or  a  few  grains  of  rice,  will  aflbrd 
new  pabulum  for  fermentation,  and  set  the 
carbonic  add  ftee,  as  is  desired  for  this 
purpose. 

1075.  Malt  Liquobs  are  brewed  on  the 
moat  extensive  scale  in  London,  as  well  as 
the  provinces,  by  large  brewers,  one  or  two 
of  whom  in  London  consume  more  than 
<me  hundred  thousand  quarters  of  malt 
per  year.  These  large  firms  brew  a  genuine 
^  article,  and  sell  it  to  the  landlords  of  the 
numerous  publlo-houses  who  patronise 
them,  either  voluntarily  or  flrom  oompul- 
aloa  In  London  the  licensed  ylctuaUers 
number  about  4500,  and  the  beer-houses 
mote  than  SOOO,  or  together  nearly  7000 
houses;  being  about  I  to  every  40  houses, 
and  1  to  every  850  inhabitants.  It  is,  there- 
fore, hlfi^y  Important  that  the  beverages 
supplied  by  them  should  be  good;  and 
though  they  «re  loudly  accused  of  adul- 
teration, yet  the  charge  has  not  been  so 
clearly  establislied  as  to  make  it  an  un- 
doubted dct 

1078L  The  AnuLTEBATTOir  of  Malt  Liqcob 
has  been  meet  careftdly  examined  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
since  then  by  Dr.  Hassall,  who  first  had  his 
attention  called  to  the  bitter  beer  of  the 
Burton  breweries,  which  was  said  to  be 
adulterated  ¥rlth  strychnine,  in  order  to 
obtian  a  cheap  bitter.  This  has  been  most 
completely  disproved  by  several  high 
chemical  authorities,  and  also  by  Dr. 
Hassall,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Latuet, 
all  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bitter 
ale  of  Messrs.  Bass  A  Ca  and  Allsop  A  Co. 
Is  a  pure  and  wholesome  beverage,  con- 
cocted ftam  malt,  hope,  and  water  alone. 
With  regard  to  stout  and  porter,  several 
eelsures  of  iUegal  arUdes  to  "make  up" 
quantities  of  them  have  been  made  by 
the  Excise,  consisting  of  cocculus  indlcns, 
Spanish  Juice,  grains  of  paradise,  copperas, 
quassia,  Ac,  so  tbat  it  has  been  indis- 
putably proved  that  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  use  these  noxious  artldes  in  the 
tnulei  It  is  weU-known  that  publicans 
are  veiy  careflil  how  they  allow  their 
oustomem  to  invade  their  underground 
tenrltoriee  in  the  morning,  when  the  porta:, 
Aa,  for  the  next  day  is  preparing;  but  this 
is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  guilt,  but  rath«: 
mi^  be  caused  by  a  desire  to  be  fl^ee  from 
Interruption.  Neverthelese,  they  are  uni- 
versally charged  with  these  tridLS,  and  by 
general  consent  It  is  supposed  that  some- 
thing or  other  is  done  in  the  cellar  which 
wiU  not  bear  the  light  of  day,  Dr.  Hassall, 
however,  was  unable  to  detect  any  adul- 
teration in  portsr  or  stout,  exoept  with 
water,  which  Is  a  venial  ofllBDce,  oomipani^ 


tively,  and,  in  additioiii.  a  oectaln  portlm 
of  salt,  which,  ofan,  Is  only  Intended  to 
increase  the  thirst  of  the  customers,  as 
well  as  to  raise  the  density  of  the  porter. 
Addlty  of  an  aoetlekiDd  waa  also  detected, 
to  a  great  extent.  As  Au:,  tbereforei  as 
the  Ltuioet  C(»nmlsBioa  ia  otmcerned,  the 
London  publicans  and  brewers  come  out 
with  tolerably  dean  hands;  and,  with 
r^pml  to  bitter  beer,  have  absolutely 
gained  a  charanter  which  they  had  not 
before. 

1077.  Trb  Sbtail  Pbkes  Of  good  sound 
malt  liquors  In  London  are  now  on  the 
average  as  follows,  acme  of  the  most  cele- 
brated brewers  demanding  a  somewhat 
higher  rate  than  the  cest>— 

CasePbices  peb  Fnuuor  or  Kxxb  Oallobb. 
July  Sth,  18S8. 

a.    d. 

^^^  M.  ...  —m  M.       IB       0 

A.JL  ...         ...         ...         ...     — '    " 

JL  ...  ...  ...  ...       V     V 

A.  fm       M.       ...       ...      •    e 

stout       ..       ...       —       ...    11   6 

Porter     ».      —      m.      .«     9  o 
Table>bcer        ...       ...       »     ff   0 

Pale  India  ale  (bitter  ale)   ...   IS  0 
Ditto  (Allsop's  or  Bass^)   ...   10   « 
Ditto,  bottled    ...        per  dos.  4  « 
Barday*8  stout,  bottled    „       3  « 
1078b  Alb  Measvbb  Is  as  followv  :— 
9  gallons  make  a  firkin. 
18       „        „        kilderkin. 
86       n        ft        barrel. 
54       „        „        hogshead. 
108       ,,       n        butt 

SUB-BECT.  R— CSDBS  ASD  PESBT. 

1079.  CzDEBANDPsBBxarethoformented 
Jolces  of  apples  and  pears  respectlvdy,  each 
being  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way. 

Ijieo.  Tbb  Fbhit  must  be  of  a  very  difiterent 
quality  ttam  those  intended  for  the  table, 
which  are  luscious,  and  almost  entirely 
devoid  of  the  astringent  i»t>pertles  which* 
are  required  for  keeping  the  Juices  of  those 
hitended  for  dder  and  perry.  This  aatrin- 
gen^y  is  mainly  due  to  the  tannin  contained 
In  the  fruit,  which  leaves  a  most  impleasant 
sense  of  roughness  on  the  palat&  It  is  very 
dlfflcult  to  make  these  two  drinks  fix>m 
sweet  fruit,  and  almost  hnpossible  without 
an  admixture  with  some  of  those  contain- 
ing the  astringent  prlndple,  though  soma 
makers,  even  with  the  former,  oo^xive  by 
careftil  and  often-repeated  racking  to  stop 
the  acetic  formenutlon,  and  keep  the 
saccharine  matter  in  its  wigloal  state. 

108L  Both  Applbs  avd  Pbabs  ocmslst  of 
malic  add,  mucilage,  grape>«ugar,  tannin, 
an  essential  oil  and  bitter  princU^le  In  the 
seedf,  and  water. 
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le&k  Tbb  OoNTBaBioir  ono  Folp  i«  the 
tnt  part  of  tbe  proesM,  wliicli  In  the  <M 
mechoda  was  a  rvy  long  mm,  and  wtth 
the  aid  of  a  Tery  cliiiiiBr  Btone-mlll  wofked 
by  a  home,  extended  «ver  a  ]aag  period 
of  ttane,  eeldom  bebiff  completed  befbra 
Chrtstmas,  dnrlnf  which  tlmo  half  the 
apples  became  rotten.  At  praaeat,  ae  ioon 
aa  they  are  gathered,  or  within  aftw  days 
alter,  a  portable  maehlne  la  hired  by  the 
grower  and  worked  by  Ita  owner  at  lo 
mneh  per  hogabead ;  laoat  of  thera  being 
able  to  grind  and  preaa  eight  or  ten  boga- 
beada  a  day  of  leo  gallona  each,  or  a  pro- 
portionate nnmber  of  tboae  containing 
flfl^-fbor  gallonik  In  the  Woroeater  and 
Berelbrd  dlstrlcta,  the  Ibnner  measure  Is 
adopted,  while  In  ttie  Western  counties 
the  ordinary  beer  measure  of  fifty-four 
gallons  Is  the  hogshead  employed.  These 
machines  tear  and  grind  tbe  apples  to 
pieces  either  with  the  aid  of  hone-power— 
requiring  three  or  four  horses,  or  by  steam, 
the  last  beinir  seldom  employed.  The  mill 
is  of  steel,  and  acts  not  by  mere  prsesure, 
ss  In  tbe  old  stone-mill,  bat  by  the  ordlnsry 
action  of  grinding.  The  pulp  thus  prepared 
la  at  once  pressed,  being  placed,  as  In  the 
old  press,  In  horse^ialr  bags,  and  then 
squeeaed  by  hand>labour,  tbe  Juice  run- 
ning out  being  In  the  condition  of  new 
dder,  ready  to  be  at  once  mored  down 
Into  the  cellar.  After  all  the  apples  are 
ground  and  {tressed,  the  polp  Is  mixed 
with  water,  re-gronnd  and  re^presaed,  and 
mahea  about  a  tenth  of  the  original  quan- 
tity of  a  liquid  wMch  Is  called  **  water 
elder,**  and  which  most  be  soon  drunk, 
becanse  It  will  not  keep,  thoogh  sweet 
and  agreeable  to  the  paUte  for  a  short 
time. 

lOgSL  TBS  Hew  Cidkb,  on  being  stored, 
soon  begins  to  forment,  seldom  requiring 
sny  aid  for  that  purpose,  as  in  tbecaae  of 
malt-llqnor.  Sometimes,  howeTer,  when 
it  rsftises  to  work,  a  little  yeast,  say 
about  a  pint,  Is  stirred  Into  a  hogshead 
of  dder,  and  that  Tery  seldom  fkUs  to 
set  It  going.  Qenerslly,  In  twenty-four 
hoors,  s  scum  begins  to  rise,  which  should 
be  csreftmy  removed  aa  Ihst  as  It  makea 
Its  appearance;  The  dder  is  either  tem- 
porarily left  to  forment  In  large  Tcssels  set 
on  end  with  their  beads  out,  or  dse  It  Is  st 
once  poured  Into  the  casks  where  It  Is  to 
remain,  according  to  tbe  peculiar  metboda 
practised  In  dlflbrent  locslitles.  If  tbe  large 
npright  caslu  are  used,  the  dder  Is  only 
allowed  to  remain  In  them  for  86  or  4B 
hoars,  when,  If  the  ftrmentation  baa  caused 
the  dder  to  tlirow  down  a  conalderable 
amount  of  Its  nracDage  hi  the  shape  of 
lloocnient  matter,  it  Is  at  once  racked  Into 
the  store-casks,  and  there  the  fonnentatlon 


la  allowed  to  progress  to  a  certain  point, 
whldi  rarlea  greatly  with  the  particular 
kind  of  flmlt,  and  which  can  therefore 
acaroely  be  deecribed.  Tbe  bungholea  are 
kept  filled  up  with  dder  of  corresponding 
age  and  quality,  and  thus  tbe  working 
froth  Is  caused  to  flow  over  every  time  tbe 
new  fluid  is  added.  After  a  certain  time, 
when  the  foimentatlon  la  considered  to 
have  proceeded  flur  enough,  the  dder  Is 
racked  again  into  another  caak,  which  stops 
the  ftrmentation  for  an  uncertain  period, 
and  on  its  again  reappearing,  reoourM  is 
had  to  a  third  or  fourth,  or  even  a  flft!x 
raddnip  So  careAil  are  lome  of  the  best 
dder-maken  to  catch  the  exact  moment 
when  this  new  attempt  at  ftrmentation 
shows  ItseU;  that  they  will  sometimei  sit 
up  all  night  rather  than  allow  the  proper 
moment  to  allp  by  without  taking  advan- 
tage of  it.  Some  growers  boll  their  dder 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  fermenta- 
tion, othen  nse  the  ftunes  of  sulphur  for 
the  same  purpose ;  but  the  best  sweet  dder, 
which  Is  alwaya  that  in  which  the  process 
baa  been  stopped.  Is  generally  made  by 
attending  carefhUy  to  the  racking-process. 

lOM.  Cman,  if  weU  made,  and  of  good 
flnlt,  ahoold  not  require  any  **flnlng;"  but 
if  it  reftises  to  dear  itself  isingiaas  or  white 
of  eggs  may  be  mixed  with  It,  exactly  aa 
for  beer  (see  per.  107S). 

lOgSb  Cider  and  perry  are  bottled ;  they 
are  brisk  and  flill  of  carbonic  add  gas,  aud 
often  greatly  admired  as  a  substitute  even 
for  champagne.  No  precaution  is  necessary, 
but  to  bottle  the  one  or  the  other  in  strong 
bottlea  with  good  corks,  and  not  to  delay 
It  too  long,  though  at  tbe  same  time  It  la 
neoeaiary  to  avoid  attempting  to  confine 
dther  dder  or  perry  before  the  fermenta- 
tive intMees  Is  settled,  or  the  strongest 
bottles  wlU  be  bunt. 

1068.  Thb  Qdalitt  of  both  dder  and  perry 
varies  very  considerably,  there  being  every 
grade,  ftom  aweet  to  sweet-and-rough, 
roogh-wlthoat-aweet,  and  rough-und-add 
descriptions.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  thA 
soil,  ibr  some  soils  will  not  produce  any 
thing  but  rough  and  soar  peny  and  dder. 
Still  more,  iii  general,  depends  upon  the 
manuflicture;  and  the  careAil  grower  will 
often,  by  a  ftw  houre'  attention  per  week, 
double  the  value  of  his  stock. 

1667.  CiDxa  Is  sold  at  flrom  6d.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  gallon,  and  perry  at  ftom  lOd.  to  Ss^,  or 
even  4s.,  for  the  same  quantity.  Both  of 
these  drinka  are  always  sold  by  the  gallon, 
although  the  hogshead  is  often  mentioned 
aa  the  measure  employed.  The  aloohollo 
strength  is  greater  than  Is  supposed,  some 
of  the  common  rough  sorts  being  capable  of 
alTecting  the  head  very  rapidly.  JVoro  the 
quantity  of  add  in  general  oontalnod  ixu 
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cider  tjtd  perry,  tbCfy  are  aeiAom  found 
to  agree  with  tbe  ■tooucht  of  thoeewho 
have  not  been  eerijr  aocuttoined  to  tbeir 
Me;  bnt  In  the  rruit-dLetricts  they  egtee 
well  with  meet  pet^e,  ami  do  not  dlaonler 
the  etomach  and  head  when  taken  to  exceas 
to  the  Mine  extent  aa  malt  liquor. 

SCB4ECI.  C— Wan»  Ain>  Spotna. 

1068L  Won  la  generally  defined  to  be  the 
ftrmented  Joioe  of  the  grape,  and  thla 
description  la  ■ulllclent  for  all  foreign 
winea;  bot  there  are  alao  aomeof  Bittiah 
growth  or  mannftetore  which  have  nodilng 
to  do  with  that  findt,  bnt  are  the  reanltoT 
the  ftnnentatlon  of  Mine  other  saccharine 
matter,  aa,  for  instance,  ounnt  and  gooae- 
berry-wine,  eiderbeny-wiae,  ginger-wine, 
x1iubBrt>-w1ne,  malt-wlna,  Ac  The  above 
definition  mnBt,  therafova,  be  cenflned  to 
/»rst0r»  wine& 

loea  It  is  contended  by  the  advocatea  of 
total  abetinenoe  itom  aloohoUo  drinka,  that 
wine,  or  tbe  fonnented  Juice  of  the  grape, 
ia  a  modem  invention,  nnaanctioned  by 
Scrlptare,  and  oaneoesaaiy  to  man;  bot 
this  hypothoala  is  ntterty  untenable;  and 
though  it  would  take  some  space  to  idhte 
tt,  yot  then  la  no  doubt  that  it  la  caiMibIa 
of  as  complete  a  oontrsdlction  as  la  the 
aaaertlon,  that  black  ia  white  or  white 
black.  Indeed,  aa  th^  do  not  deqy  that 
the  Juioe  of  the  grape  in  aome  ahape  waa 
need,  they  almost  admit  tbe  flut,  beoanae 
it  ia  well  known  that  new  and  old  wine 
were  both  reeognlaed  by  tbe  Bomana 
and  ahK>  by  Chriat  blauelf ;  and,  thera- 
fore,  if  eU;  tt  mnat  have  been  ftrmeDtad, 
becanae  in  wine  this  proceaa  takes  place 
without  any  advaniitiooa  aid.  Supposing; 
therafoPB,  that  the  wine  mentioned  in 
Scitptue  waa  formented,  we  have  fUl 
anthorltir  for  ita  use,  though  of  ooorae 
there  la  none  for  Its  abnae. 

lOWb  Thb  VniB  doea  not  thrive  except 
between  the  latltndea  8ft  and  10  dei^vea, 
thott^  north  of  thla  It  will  sometimes 
ripen,  but  the  produce  la  a  poor  apology 
Am*  the  grape,  and  when  ita  jnloe  ia  con- 
verted into  wine  it  la  weak,  and  readily 
ehangea  into  vinegar.  The  grapea  am 
;^eided  in  considerable  abnndanoe,  and  at 
the  proper  aeaaon  ore  removed  (torn  the 
vine,  either  by  the  hand  or  aome  cutting 
inatmmenL  In  moat  of  the  wine»grownig 
conntriea  three  aepajrate  gatherings  or  vint- 
ages axe  made :  the  Jlrtt  of  which  includes 
.ail  the  flneat  and  ripest  bonchea,  flrom 
whldi  the  rotten  or  im^ierfoet  beirlea  are 
carefl^  removed ;  a  tteond  gathering  ia 
4»mprjaed  of  the  next  best  bonchea ;  whilst 
the  uard  ia  made  up  of  the  refhae  of  the 
two  flrat  Tbe  gathered  bonchea  axe 
4«poaltod  as  Ugbtljr  aa  poaalhla  to  avoid 


bniaing,  and  the  damnaod  portiona  set 
aald&  In  order  to  efltoot  the  gatiienngt 
without  injnry  tile  labonrera  use  a  kind 
of  oaler  baakst,  which  is  conveyed  on  th«: 
head  or  on  the  bafdc  of  a  horse.  In  soow 
caaea  the  grapea  are  removed  (hiaa  the. 
bonchea,  and  ia  othere  thcoe  last  ax«! 
pressod  whelA,  aa  the  astringent  pifnclirie 
contained  in  the  atema  la  oonaldeired  bene** 
fidal,  and  there  la  no  doubt  that  it  alda  in 
keeping  the  wina  Orapes  Ibr  white  wtaes 
are  rare^  lemoved  tmm  the  atalka  Tlio 
next  operation  eonaists  in  the  jprestmjj; 
which  ia  managffd  variously  In  dMforout 
coontifea,  some  of  them  being  silll  addicted  - 
to  the  nae  (rftbe  most  rode  methoda,  aa,  for 
inatance,  the  mere  weight  of  the  homaa- 
body,  which  la  the  pravalling  roetnod  in 
aeme  parts  of  France^  In  otiier  porta  a- 
wine^lireeB  ia  employed,  but  for  making 
red-wine  the  treading  ia  essential  In  oedi  r  ■ 
to  disengage  the  cokwitn^^natter  flrom  the 
aktau,  thoo^  then  can  be  no  eblectlon  m 
thesnbsequent  use  of  tbe  press.  The  only 
apedeaof  wine  made  Own  the  gnpe  wftljoot 
mechanical  pnesaore  othor  than  ita  own 
welgfatiathat  eaUed  lo^riBMi,  which  flowa 
flcom  the  grapea  aa  th^  are  eospoided  In 
boaebea;  but  this  can  oaly  be  made  ftom 
themuacatelgrapeL  The  Juice  tbos  obtained, 
either  by  tieading  or  proalng,  or  bi  the  wi^ 
aaed  for  tagnma^  la  called  mtwt,  and  la 
tait»id,  with  a  sweet  and  agreeable  taste, 
and  a  laxative  eflbotoa  the  htman  aystem. 
lUBh  Wmw  ICOBT  la  pot  into  a  eolubte 
veeed,  at  a  temperature  of  u  to  Mdevreca 
Fahrenheit,  a  gradual  fomentation  ensuea 
as  a  notoral  otmaoiinence  of  the  preaeooe 
of  yi^etable  alhnmen  in  the  gmpe ;  bobbles 
of  carl>onle  add  gaa  are  evolved,  and  riee  to 
the  Buriboe,  bringing  with  them  much  of 
the  roilue  or  drega,  whitih  aoenmulate  Into 
a  thkd^  apongy,  and  firm  croat,  covering  Uie 
whirie  liquor.  After  a  certain  time  ttiecnst 
breaka  into  ftogmenta  and  fidla  to  the 
bottom,  wliich  la  a  sign  that  the  ArmeMa- 
tloo  haa  proceeded  for  enooKb,  and  it  la 
therefore  chockd  by  radklng  into  caaka 
and  banging  them  careftally,  after  removing 
them  into  a  oool  cellar.  The  eflTecta  of  for- 
mentation  are  almllar  to  thoae  produced  In 
malt-liqnor,  deaoribed  at  page  SO. ;  mudi  <)f ' 
the  aaccharlne  matter  is  converted  into 
alcohol,  and  the  remainder  is  pleasant  to 
the  palate,  with  Joat  enough  aweetneaa  to 
be  agreeable.  It  ia  mainly  upon  the  degree 
to  which  Ibrmentation  ia  carried  that  the 
flavour  of  the  wine  dependa,  thoogh  the 
kind  of  grape  and  the  aatnre  of  the  ad 
and  dlnace  have  alao  their  pxoportionalo 
efibctiL  From  the  development  of  alcohot,. 
Um  efltet  op(m  the  brain— In  ocenaioo« 
log  excitement  and,  in  large  qoaaatl«>, 
dnwknnnesB  is  prodoeed,  by  whldi  oiL* 
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^plrttooiMUQUonaredifltiBgiilshed;  whlla 
there  cun  be  no  duid>t  that  any  ipumtltgr 
of  must,  or  imftnneiited  wine,  maj  be 
•wallowed  wltb  peiftcAlmimiiiU,  aeibraa 
feBtoxkation  la  oonoemed.  Bat  even  after 
ibe  wlae  la  atorod  In  the  eaaka  a  alow 
tementaitott  atiU  soee  on,  bj  which  the 
modfaUKimma  peftkaea  and  the  tanain  and 
woody  nattaa,  aa  well  aa  the  tartac,  are 
thxown4owii  to  the  shape  of  what  la  called 
Ikml  In  thJa  alow  oliaage  the  taste  of  the 
vine  beoooMa  more  raflned,  and  tiie  luuah- 
diaappeaf*.  which  wae  doe  to  the 
In  toltttion  or  aoapenelon  of  the 
above  Ingredkmta.  But  If  the  lint  ier- 
SMitfattoa  haa  not  been  fliUy  perfbnned, 
the  leoond  iM  alao  Interfered  with,  and  the 
wine  contlnoea  tnrbld,  emlta  bobidea,  and 
aometimea  fareaks  the  containing  Teacel,  aa 
in  the  apadUlng  wlnea,  In  which  Ihla  la 
paipoaelj  effected,  hot  witii  great  care,  to 
avoid  over-doing  It  li;  on  the  other  bend, 
ttie  iUat  fennentatkin  haa  been  caniedtoo 
ftr,  the  wine  fa  liable  to  ran  on  to  the 
aoatooa  fbnnentatioo,  whl<di  la  Tory  alow 
and  tauenaiMo,  but  aartly  begins  aa  bo<» 
aa  the  alooholio  atage  la  eonclnded,  if  not 
checked  by  artUlclal  meaaa.  Acetic  add 
enoe  formod  cannot  be  altersd  into  any 
other  naefnl  product,  and  the  wine-grower 
ia  oompelied  to  conceal  Ita  presence  by 
conTccttaig  it  into  a  neotrsi  salt,  adding 
lor  tliat  pnxpoae  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth, 
or,  in  some  cases,  lead,  whloh  nnites  witb 
acetic  acid  to  form  the  acetate  of  that 
BMial,  a  salt  whldi  haa  a  meet  taate,  not 
disagreeable  to  the  palate,  and  without 
mneh  ^Ibct  upon  the  oolonrlng  matter  of 
Vie  wiae,  while  at  the  same  time  it  retards 
ftrmentation  and  pntrelhctiou.  Henoe,  iUi 
vae  has  always  been 'adopted  by  thoae  who 
either  ara  ignorant  of  ita  baneflil  eflbcts 
npon  the  human  qretem,  or  ara  reckless  of 
the  consequenceSk  The  alkalies,  on  the 
other  hand,  destroy  the  red  colour  of  wine, 
changing  it  to  a  dark  olive,  and  prodneing 
a  disagreeable  eflbot  npon  the  flavour, 
BO  that  they  are  never  adopted  eauept  with 
the  white  wines. 

1098.  SoLPHOBiKO  AIR)  FuoKG  are  Auther 
proceases  which  ara  had  reoourse  to  ia 
wine-^naUng;  the  fhrmer  being  Intended  to 
stop  the  fermentation,  and  the  second  to 
remove  the  tarbldity.  Sulphur  is  chiefly 
applied  ia  the  fbrm  of  the  sulphurous  add 
given  off  in  Its  oombustlon,  and  the  process 
eondsts  in  burning  a  sulphur  match  in  tlie 
bunghole  of  the  cask,  or  in  mixtaig  bu1> 
phurons  add  gas  with  some  must,  and 
itlrring  this  into  the  wtoe.  The  finings 
used  ara  whUe  of  eggs,  idnglasa,  and  gum* 
anble,  the  laMt  being  prefbcrdd  on  account 
•fits  not  betaig  Uableto  putreftctkak 
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Bore  or  leas,  Ibr  every  market,  or  they 
would  otherwlee  be  reduced  to  a  ftw  lead- 
ing vacietfeB,  so  aa  to  interftre  in  a  great 
meaaure  with  the  e.»1»tlng  profltablB  trade. 
Much  of  this  part  of  the  art  of  wine-making 
is  eflbcted  by  mixing  various  wines  toge- 
ther, at  the  time  when  they  make  a  second 
attempt  at  fermentation,  wliich  is  called 
"bearing  the  fret,"  and  the  operation, 
''  flretUng  in."  When  wines  ara  mixed, 
they  always  Iwve  a  tendency  to  fbrment 
again,  and  the  compound  Is  never  complete 
till  this  is  Settled  and  over.  Some  kinds  of 
grapes  ara  only  cultivated  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  wine  suited  to  flavour  othera 
of  insuflteient  character,  and  which  Is  kept 
solely  for  that  purposei  Brandy  is  very 
generally  used,  especially  for  the  English 
market;  and  beddes  these  dds,  several 
other  ingredients  are  employed  for  import- 
ing flavour,  sa  bitter  ahnonds,  orris  rodt, 
wormwood,  roee-water,  Ac ;  while  in 
order  to  raise  the  colour,  burnt  sugar, 
certain  berries,  and  oak  chips,  as  well  aa 
logwood,  are  brought  into  requisition. 

1094.  WtsnsB  ABB  Bed  when  the  black 
grape  with  its  skin  has  been  employed 
in  their  manofacture.  The  white  grape 
makes  a  light  yellowish-brown  wine,  and 
the  black  grape,  ft-eed  flrom  its  skin,  one 
of  a  shnilar  colour  but  rather  darker.  The 
flnt  great  sub-division  Is  therefore  into 
red  and  vhitt,  Another,  entirely  Inde- 
pendent of  the  first,  is  into  eutringent 
or  ckjf  vituty  including  Hock,  Claret, 
BucdLas,  Moselle,  Burgundy,  Champagne, 
Sherry,  and  Madeira;  and  sieeet  tcines^  aa 
Malaga,  Lisbon,  Ac^  which  contain  a 
huge  proportion  of  sugar  unconverted  Into 
olcohoL  Lastly,  some  of  the  dry  wines 
are  chedied  id  their  formentation  and 
bottled,  so  as  to  be  used  in  a  sparkling  or 
focamtng  condition,  which  however  hi  not 
necessarily  attending  upon  any  one  kind. 
Champagne,  Burgundy,  Mosdle,  Ac,  being 
all  sold  dther  In  the  sparkling  or  still  con- 
dition. 

109&  TBS  Crekical  Cokstituevts  of 
Wink  are  nearly  aa  follows,  the  proper 
tloas  varying  in  difl'eront  vintages  and 
quAlltiea.  and  aooording  to  the  age  of  the 
samples  examined— viz.,  water,  alcohol, 
mndlage,  oolouring  matter,  supertortrate 
of  potash  (or  tartar),  tartrate  of  lime,  aoetlo 
add,  and  in  some  oases,  when  sparkling; 
oorbmiio  add.  In  addition  to  these,  most 
wines  possess  a  peculiar  volatile  principle 
which  haa  never  been  laolatod,  and  upcn, 
whldi  the  peculiar  flavour  or  bouquitt  of 
the  wine  depends.  The  quantity  of  alcohol 
In  diflbreat  wines  varies  condderebly,  and, 
aoeonUng  to  the  uialysis  of  Brands  and 
Henderson,  in  tlie  pronortions  sot  down 
in  the  awneifd  Ust,  to  which  are  tMldiod^ 
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for  the  take  of  referancd,  malt  liquors  and 
spirits.  Many  of  them  oootaln  brandy, 
added  solely  ft>r  the  British  consomer:— 

PKR  Ckxtaqb  or  AXiOOHOL  contained  In- 
Scotch  whisky  M  M.  m.  MJ8 
Irish,  ditto  ^  ^  ^.  ^  10.80 
Brandy.**  —  ...  *..  ~.  fiSJ9 
Snm     .M      —      ...      ..«      *..   5SL68 

Uln  *■•  M*  M.  .M  .M      oi.oo 

Marsala         .«       ...      ...      ...  S6.09 

Ditto,  weaker         ...      ...      ...  1&40 

Fort      «.      ...      ...      ...      ..  28.89 

Kadeira         ...      ...      ...       ...  82.87 

Sheny  m*       ...       ...      ...      „,  19.17 

Tenerlffe        ...       ......«*  19.79 

Lachiyma  Christ!  ...       ...      ...  10.70 

Constantia     ...      ...      19.75 

I>itto,red      ............  18.98 

Lisbon  ...      «. 18.94 

Cape  mnscat ...      ...      1&25 

Bonssillon     .**««......  18.18 

Malaga...      ...      17.86 

Hennltaire     ...      ...       ...      ...  17.18 

Mahnsey  Madeira  ...       ^      ...  l&IO 

Claret,  fuQ     ...      ......*..  M.10 

Ditto,  thin     ......*....  18.91 

Santeme       ......«.*..  14.88 

Constantia     ...      ..  14.M 

Bnrgundy      ...       »....**.  14.87 

Champagne,  still    .........  18.80 

Ditto,  sparkling      ...      ..*      ...  18.61 

Hermitage,  red       *...**      ...  18.88 

Vbi  de  grave  ...       *..      18^87 

Frontlgnac „       ».  12.88 

Bhenlsh  wines,  aycrage  ...      ...  12.06 

Ditto,  weak  .........*«  7.86 

Johannisberg          ...       ...       ...  6.71 

Bndesheimer.  1811  ...      ...      ».  lOiTS 

Ditto,  1800      ...       ...       »       ...  12.28 

Gooseberry  wine    .........  11.84 

Cider,  highest  average     ..      ...  9.87 

Ditto,  lowest          5.21 

JBflLQAQ      •*•         SM         •••         •••         »■•       T»3S 

^UO  •••         •«•         •■•         *•«         *•«       &o« 

Btout    .*.       ..       ...       ...       M     6.86 

1  orter  ...      ...      m.       ...      m.     4L^d 

Small-besr    ...........     1.86 

1006.  Thb  ErTBcr  or  Wnm  urmr  Max 
depends  partly  upon  the  alcohol  which  they 
contain,  bat  partly  also  opon  other  matters, 
as,  for  instance,  the  astringent  wines,  whldi 
act  not  only  as  stimolants,  hot  as  tonics,  in 
virtue  of  the  extractive  msMer  suspended 
In  them ;  and,  again,  the  sparkling  wines 
act  more  rapidly  upon  the  brain  In  oonse- 
qoenoe  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  they 
contsin;  besides  which,  the  peculiar  adds 
which  are  developed  In  them  have  a  slight 
diuretic  effect,  totally  different  fh>m  port- 
wine,  which  has  nn  opposite  tendracy. 
Aooordinif  to  Henderson,  who  is  still  re> 
eidved  as  the  best  nnthortty  on  the  subject, 
end  in  whose  oonclusions  on  these  points  I 


most  fnlly  oonour,  the  following  are  the 
pecQllarltlcs  In  the  eibois  of  the  dlflbrent 
kinds  of  wine  >-**  L  Among  the  brisk  wines, 
ekan^offtu  may  be  ceaddersd  the  best,  and 
Is  the  least  mudons^  even  when  drunk  in 
considerable  quantity,  nie  wlne»  of  Cham- 
pagne Intozteate  spcedUy,  probably  In  con- 
sequence  of  the  carbonic  sold  la  which  they 
abound,  and  the  volatile  state  la  whiiHi 
their  alcohol  Is  held ;  and  the  excitement  is 
of  a  more  lively  and  agreeable  character  and 
shorter  duration  thaa  that  which  la  caused 
by  any  other  qiedes  of  wine,  and  the  sub- 
sequent  exhaustion  less.  Hence,  the  mode- 
rate use  of  such  wines  has  been  found 
oceaitonally  to  asslft  the  cnre  of  hjito- 
Ghondzlaeal  aiftetions  and  other  nervous 
dlSBsses,   where   the   application   of  an 
active  and   diflhslble   stimulus   was   In- 
dicated.  The  opinion  which  prevails  that 
they  are  ^>t  to  occasion  the  gout,  seems 
to  be  contrsdieted  by  the  inftvqnency  of 
that  disorder  in  the  province  where  they  ara 
made;  bnt  they  are  gvierally  admitted  to 
be  pr^udiclal  to  tboae  habits  in  which  that 
disorder  is  already  formed,  espedally  if  it 
has  originated  fhun  addiction  to  stronger 
liquon.  With  re^wet  to  this  class  of  wIms, 
however,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  ara 
dnink  too  often  in  a  raw  state,  when,  of 
ooQBse,  th^  must  prove  least  wholesome; 
also,  in  conseqaenoe  of  the  want  of  proper 
oeUsrs,  and  other  causes  which  aooelerale 
their  oonsomption,  they  are  very  rarely 
kept  long  enough  to  attain  their  perAct 
maturity.    It  is  alao  worthy  of  notice,  that 
in  order  to  preserve  their  sweetness  and 
promote  eflbrvcsoenoe,  the  manuftcturert 
of  champagne  commonly  add  to  each  bottle 
a  portion  of  syrup,  composed  of  sugar-candy 
and  cream  of  tartar,  the  highly-froChlnff 
kinds  receiving  the  largest  quantity.  There* 
fbre,  contrsiy  to  the  prevailing  <9inion, 
**when  the  wine  ^arUeth  In  Um  ^ass, 
and  moveth  Itseir  aright,"  it  is  most  to  be 
avoided,  unless  the  attributes  of  age  should 
countervail  all  its   noxious  propcrtiea.-« 
%  Tlie  red  wines  of  Bmyundif  are  dis- 
tinguished by  greater  sphltnoslty,  and  a 
powerAil  aroma.    Owing,  iierhaps,  to  the 
predominenoe  of  the  latter  prlndirie,  they 
are  mneb  more  heating  than  many  other 
wlnei  which  oontain  a  larger  proportion  of 
aloohoL   The  exhilaration,  however,  whlcli 
they  cause  is  vnan  innocent  than  that 
resulting  fh>m  the  use  of  heavier  wines: 
The  better  sorts  nmy  be  sometimes  admi- 
nistered with  advantage,  in  disorders  m 
which  stimnlsnt  and  subastrlngewt  loalrv 
are  required.   The  ssnio  observation  will 
apply  to  the  wines  of  the  Bhone,  and  tb« 
UghUsr  red  wines  of  Spain  and  PortugnL— .. 
8.  Foesesshig  less  aroma  and  spirit,  bit^ 
more  astringenqy  tlian  the  produce  of  the 
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fiorgnndy  vtoKyn^^  tbn  growthi  of  the 
BordeiaU  sn  perbap«,  of  all  Undo,  tbe 
saftat  fbr  daily  nse,  as  they  rank  among 
tbe  moat  perftct  Uflbti  wfnea,  and  do  not 
excite  intoxication   ao   readily  as   moat 
oChen.     They  have,  Indeed,  been   con- 
demned by  some  wrtten  aa  prodoctlTe  of 
goat,  bat   I   apprehend,  wlthoat   mudi 
reason.    That  with  those  people  who  are 
In  the  ivactlce  of  soaking  large  quantities 
of  port  and  Madeira,  an  occasional  debauch 
in  claret  may  bring  on  a  goaty  paroxysm, 
Is  Tcry  possible ;  but  the  efl'ect  Is  to  be 
ascribed  cldefly  to  the  transition  tnm  a 
strong  braniUed  wine,  to  a  lighter  berorage, 
a  transition  almost  always  ibUowed  by  a 
greater  or  less  derangement  of  the  digestive 
orgauL  Besides,  we  must  reooUect  that  tbe 
Uquor  which  passes  under  the  denominar 
tion  of  claret,  is  generally  a  compound  wine. 
Itis,  therefbre,  nnllUr  to  impate  to  the  wines 
of  the  Bonlelals  those  mtsdiieft,  which. 
If  they  do  arise  in  the  manner  alleged, 
are  probably,  in  most  instances,  occasioned 
by  the  admixture  of  other  rlntages  of  less 
wholeeome  quality.    Tbe  wines  of  Oporto^ 
whicih  abound  In  the  astringent  principle, 
and  derive  additional  potency  IhMn  the 
brandy  added  to  them  piwloasly  to  expor- 
tation (espedfdly  those  intended  ibr  the 
British  maxt.et),  may  be  serviceable  In 
disorders  of  the  allmentaiy  canal,  where 
gentle  tonics  are  nqnlred.   But  the  gallic 
add  renders  them  onflt  ibr  weak,  stomachs, 
and  what  astringent  vlrtaea  they  show  will  j 
be  firand  in  greater  proportion  in  the  wines  | 
of  Allcant  and  Rota,  which  contain  more  | 
tannJn  and  less  acid;  the  excitement  they  | 
Induce  is  of  a  more  slagglsh  nature  than  | 
that  attending  the  ose  of  the  purer  French  ' 
wines,  and  does  not  enliven  the  (kncy  in  I 
the  same  degree.   As  a  ikvqnent  beverage,  j 
they  are  nnquestiottably  much  more  per- 
nidoua.— J.  For  a  long  thne  the  vintages 
of  Spain^  and  partlculariy  the  sacks,  pro- 
perly   80    called,  were  preftrred   to  all 
others  for  medldnal  puipoaes.   The  winea 
of  Xeres  (sherry)  still  recommend  them- 
selves  by  the   almost  total   absence   of 
acidity.— 4.  Of  all  Che  strong  wines,  those 
of  Madeira^  when  of  good  quality,  seem 
the  best  adapted  to  invalids,  being  equally 
spIritnoQS  as  sherry,  hot  possessing  a  more 
delicate  flavour  and  aroma,  and  though 
often  slightly  acidulous,  ameelng  better 
with  d^'spcptlc  habits.   Seane  have  thought 
them  bencfldal  In  cases  of  atonic  gout, 
probauly  without  much  cause ;  for  when- 
ever a  disposition  to  inflammatory  disorders 
exists,  the  utility  <^  any  sort  of  fermented 
Uquors  is  very  doabtftiL~7.  Tbe  light  wines 
of  the  Hhme  and  those  of  the  MoteJk  are 
modi  more  refrigerant  than  any  of  the  pre- 
oeiiug,  and  are  frequently  prescribed  In  the 


countries  wnere  they  grow  with  a  view  to 
their  diuretic  properties.  In  certain  spedea 
of  fever,  accompanied  by  a  low  pulse  end 
great  nervous  exhaustion,  they  have  been 
Ibund  to  possess  considerable  efficacy  and 
may  be  given  with  more  salbty  than  moat 
other  kinds,  as  the  proportion  of  alcohol  In 
them  is  small,  and  Its  efTects  moderated 
by  the  presence  of  ttve  adds.  They  are 
also  said  to  be  of  service  in  diminishing 
obesity.— &  It  Is  dUBcult  to  ooi\]edure  on 
what  circumstances  the  andents  founded 
their  belief  In  the  Innocuous  qualities  of 
tweet  «9cnei,  contrasted  with  the  drier  and 
more  Ailly  fermented  kinds.  They  may 
not  intoxicato  so  speedily,  and  as  they  dog 
sooner  upon  the  palate,  are  perhaps  gene- 
rally drunk  in  greater  moderation.  When 
new  tliey  are  exceedingly  apt  to  disorder 
the  stomach;  and  when  used  too  fVeely, 
fsroduce  the  same  effeds  as  the  heavier 
diy  wines.  In  their  more  perlbct  stato 
they  may  answer  the  purpose  of  agreeable 
and  useAU  cardials;  but  as  the  excess  of 
saccharine  matter  retards  their  stimulant 
operation,  they  ought  always  be  token  III 
small  quantities  at  a  time." 

1097.  TuK  VAKious  WoTES  of  Spain,  Por« 
tugal,  France,  Germany,  Ac,  ore  imported 
into  this  country  chiefly  in  wood ;  but  some 
of  them,  as  the  best  qusUties  of  the  Germsn 
and  French  wines,  in  bottle  only,  bdng 
packed  In  cases  containing  generally  three 
doxen  bottles  each.    The  bottled  wines  are 
in  most  cases  fit  fbr  consumption  after  two 
or  three  months'  rest  to  reoorer  the  agita- 
tion caused  by  travelling,  in  which  state 
they  are  said  to  be  **  sick."  Wines  In  wood 
must  be  fhiquently  kept  Ibr  a  considerable 
time,  In  order  to  deposit  sU  the  woody  and 
macllaginous  matter,  which  Is  never  after- 
wards completely  thrown  down  if  the  wine 
Is  bottled  too  soon.    The  pipe  or  butt  la 
therefbre  removed  to  a  good  cellar,  which 
should  be  f^ee  fh>m  the  Jar  of  heavy  trafflc, 
and  also  of  an  even  temperature,  as  near 
as  possible  to  50  degrees  Falirenhelt    Here 
It  may  rest  fbr  three  or  fbur  months,  when 
a  spile  is  to  be  inserted,  and  a  sample 
tasted,  by  the  state  of  which  the  purchaser 
Is  guided  as  to  the  propriety  of  bottling  It 
at  once,  or  of  waiting  for  a  fhrther  deposit 
of  the  objectionable  matters.    Wine  should 
always  be  bottled  before  It  has  lost  all  the 
sweetness  which   it   possesses,  and  the 
owner  should  not  wait  for  it  to  acquire 
tbe  exact  amount  of  diyuess  which  ho 
expecU  it  to  have  when  bottled  and  fit 
fbr  use.    If  he  walte  thus  long  ho  will  find 
that  instead  of  having  a  wine  dry  enough 
for  his  palate,  it  will  be  too  thin,  snd 
perhaps  add,  and  will.  In  fkct,  be  ruined 
fbr  ever.    The  exact  degree  of  richness  and 
fi'ulttness  therefbre  required  are  oniy  ta 
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Uonlou's  gohlea  aad  pate  &  <L 

sberrlea,  per  dox.         aot.  SOl  and  4S  o 
Kanzanllla  and  Amontillado  4811  and 
Claret,  St  Jnlfen         ...      «»       .« 
Ditto,  8L  EUtteppa        .•«      >•■      ••• 
Ditto,  la  roao      ..•      ••«      .»•      ••• 
Ditto,  LoorlUe  and  Latoar    48i.  and 
Ditto,  Murgaux  ..•      .»*      ■••      ••• 

Ditto,  Lafltte      ~ 

Santenia  •..  •••  ««■  ••*  «. 
Hock  and  Moaelle  ...  88b.  and 
Ditto,  sparkUng  ...  601.  728.  and 
Rudeshdmer,  Stdnberver,  Johannes- 
iMfger,  and  Lelbflraomiter  ...  .. 
PparklfaiK  champagne  48l  60iL  and 
Old  pale  Cognac  brandj       ...      m. 

Brttlsh  brandy    m. 

JCnin  •«•      ...      ...      .«•      •••      ..* 

wrnLsKy      ...      .•*      ...      ...      ••• 

Uta   ...      ...      ••.      ...        aMt  to 

Proof  spirit,  per  gal     ...        lla.  to 

UOOl  Tcs  Dutt  on  ftvelgn  wine laM.  8d. 
pinr  itallon,  and  8  per  eent.  In  addition, 
which  win  make  H  aa  near  aa  need  be  la. 
per  bottle,  of  Biz  to  the  gallon.  Gape  wine, 
being  of  British  growth,  pays  only  9s^  9d. 
per  gallon,  plos  8  per  oent 

llOfL  FoSKRar  Wim  axe  chiefly  imported 
into  London,  but  Oloaoestar,  Bristol,  and 
Liverpool  also  transact  a  small  shara  of 
thistnule.  The  London  and  St  Katharine's 
Docks  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  bonded 
warehonses,  where  the  wlnea  are  stored 
until  thoy  pay  the  dnty  Imposed  by  the 
exdse  Inw&  The  wine  being  consigned 
fitMn  Oporto,  Cadiz,  or  any  other  port,  la 
onloaded  ftt>m  the  ship  in  which  it  has 
oome  over  in  one  or  other  of  the  docka^ 
end  is  then  ctfn?qyed  on  a  tramway  at 
once  to  the  raults  beneath  the  warahoose, 
where  It  is  left  to  bo  examined  and  tasted. 
Tor  this  pnrpoM  the  importera,  or  their 
agenta,  give  a  **tastlng  order"  to  any 
person  who  is  likely  to  be  a  customer, 
which  reqaires  the  wine-coopers  attached 
to  the  purtlcnlar  ranlt  where  the  wine 
Bes,  to  draw  a  Ample  or  samples  fiur  trlaL 
When  this  order  Is  given  by  a  large  owner 
or  broker,  the  possessor  of  it  may  easily  go 
on  tasting  nntll  ha  loses  aU  perception  of 
the  dUferenoe  between  sfaeny  and  port 
In  the  East  Vault  of  the  London  Docka 
there  Is  an  area  of  twelve  acres  of  wine, 
and  often  the  order  extei^s  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  enormous  extent  of  ftrmented 
Ikfoon.  The  order  is  first  presented  al  the 
eounting-honse,  wliero  it  is  examined  and 
tatlfled,  and  its  holder  is  then  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  cooper,  who  proeeeda 
to  conduct  him  below.  A  gimlet  and  a 
glasa.  wtth  a  peg  to  close  the  hole,  oon- 
•tltnte  the  shnple  appantus  Ibr  efliectlng 
**Uic  taate^**  and  ona  after  tha  other  each 


cask  is  tapped  tlU  the  taster  is  satisfled. 
Each  cask  has  a  particular  **  brand,"  so 
that  when  he  fixes  upon  the  object  of  hl8, 
choioe,  he  haa  only  to  note  the  brand,  and , 
there  is  no  difficulty  In  identifying  It    The 
ftnnes  of  alcohol  are  so  strong  in  these 
vaults,  that,  even  without  swallowing  any 
wine,    the  head    is   often  turned   alter 
remaintaig  in  them  finr  a  short  time.    It  Is ' 
uaual  among  largo  purchasers  and  tasters ' 
to  avoid  swallowing  any  wine,  and  to' 
confine  the  taste  to  a  roll  of  the  fluid' 
round  the  mouth;  finishing  by  footing  it 
This  is  done  in  an  artistic  way  by  the  true' 
connoisseur,  which  the  uninitiated  wit*  m 
vain  attempt  to  imitate. 

1108.  HoMB-KADB  WiNXS  being  chiefly 
of  domestic  manufkctnrc,  will  be  better 
described  in  the  next  chapter.    Uany  of 
tliom  are,  however,  now  made  on  the 
wholesale  scale,  and  also  imltationa  of  port  * 
and  sherry  for  the  use  of  small  oountxy 
publio-housea,  and  even  private  fiimilies;  ^ 
but  the  imitations  are  very  poor  in  flavour, 
and  exceedingly  unwholesome;  neverthe 
loss,  the  name  occasions  them  to  be  sought ' 
after,  and   passed   ofli;  perhaps,  as   the 
genuine  artlde,  upon  those  who  do  not 
know   better.    Some   kinds,    as   ginger, 
rhnbarh,  or  raisin  wine,  are  sold  of  a  very ; 
superior  eharactar;  but  the  m^}or1ty  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  average  mn 
of  the  real  home-made  wines  met  with 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

1108.  LiQUKOxa  are  now  extensively  intro- 
duced into  use  among  those  who  indulge 
in  dinner  parties  to  any  extent  They  are 
intermediate  between  the  ibreign  sweet 
wines  and  spirits,  and  are  made  with  a 
Ibundatlon  of  aome  fermented  spirit,  as  rum, 
gin,  whisky,  or  brandy,  mixed  with  certain 
flavouring  matter,  such  as  pine-apple, 
peacb-kexneis.  Ac.  Eveiy  year,  and  almost 
eveiy  month,  some  new  variety  is  brought 
out,  and  is  Introduced  after  dinner  as  a 
desirable  means  of  digesting  it ;  but  the 
reverse  is  really  the  case  the  dinner  in  flict 
alda  the  liqueur  more  than  the  latter  serves 
to  assist  the  dinner.  It  is  therefiire  unne- 
oessaiy  to  do  more  than  merely  enumerate 
tliis  class  of  drinks,  which  never  ought  to 
enter  largely  Into  the  expenses  of  the  pru- 
dent manager  of  a  household.  At  present 
they  comprise  the  following  list:— Cherry- 
brsndy,  aaqoebangh,  maraschino,  dove 
liqueur,  orange  liqueur,  parfUt-amour, 
crSme  de  roee,  crdme  de  cafd,  badlane. 
liqueur  an  bouquet,  Bossolls,  milk  punch, 
curacoa,  noyau,  nectar,  and  shrubs  of 
variooa  kinds;  also,  cordials  of  various' 
sorts,  aa,  citron,  cinnamon,  ginger,  Ao^ 
Tite  receipts  Ibr  some  nf  these  are  given  la 
the  next  chapter. 

UOk  flFiBiTuora  LzquoMi  Sfixiib,  o« 
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AxDBfT  Sratm,  wbicb  an  meroly  dlfltoreiit 
maxim  for  the  flame  thing,  are  the  result  oi' 
the  dJatlUaUon  of  iome  kind  of  fermented 
Uqaor.    Thni,  Coffnae  or  /VeMeA  brandp  to 
dl«tlUed  (h>m  the  Juice  of  the  grape,  rum 
fVom  the  ftnnented  Jnlce  of  the  susaiMaute; 
gin,  wMsky^  and  BrUi$h  brandy  tnm  Infn- 
ilona  of  malt,  oata,  or  baxley,  sometimes 
mixed,  with  poutoca  or  carrots.   Arrack^ 
dlatllled  from  rice,  li  not  used  In  thla 
odontry  at  all,  nor  are  aiiy  other  ardent 
■pfrita  except  pure  alcohol,  more  or  lees 
mixed  with  distilled  water,  and  sold  under 
the  name  of  tpirUt  {(fvine.    This  is  gene- 
rally of  the  strength  called  pnxtf  $pirit, 
which  is  ordered  by  the  excise  laws  to 
luve  a  specific  gravity  at  00  degrees  of 
a919a,  aiyl  should  contain  about  one-half 
ct  distilled  water,  or,  strictly  speaking,  491 
per  cent  by  weight  of  real  alcohol. 

1100.  AijOohol  is  the  base  of  all  ardent 
■pirlts,  the  difference  only  oonalsting  in  the 
admixture  of  volatile  oil  or   flavouring 
matter  of  some  kind,  and  in  some  caaes  of 
colouring  matter  added  to  suit  the  market, 
OS  in  the  dark  brandies  and  rums.   The 
ibnnatlon  of  alooliol  by  fermentation  has 
already  been  described  in  par.  1081;  but  in 
order  to  procure  it  In  a  separate  state  flrom 
the  woody  matter,  tannin,  and  salt,  Ac, 
with  which  It  is  mixed,  recourse  Is  had  to 
the  still,  wtilch  acts  by  means  of  heat  in 
causing  the  alcohol  to  evaporate,  and  then 
with  the  aid  of  a  long  tube  exposed  to  cold 
water  in  a  vessel  through  which  it  is  ooUed, 
the  vapour  Is  condensed  and  collected  at  its 
extremity.    In  fig.  85,  such  an  apparatus  Is 
shown,  being  of  the  most  simple  construc- 
tion, but  sufficient  tot  all  practical  purposes: 
A  to  the  vessel  or  boiler  in  which  the  fer- 
mented liquor  is  placed,  and  heated  by  the 
flie  beneath ;  b  to  the  head  of  the  still, 
dropped  on  at  the  Joint,  and  luted  with 
paper  covered  with  ISoar  and  water;  c  is  a 
long  pipe  of  metal  or  earthenware,  wMch  Is 
convoluted,  and  passed  through  a  vessel  of 
water  (d  d),  until  It  finally  emerges  at  k, 
where  the  spirit  appears,  and  Is  coDected. 
When  a  spirit  to  thus  distilled  ftom  fer- 
mented liquor,  it  is   very  weak,  being 
largely  diluted  with  water,  which  comes 
over  with  It;  but  by  a  second  distillation 
at  a  lower  temperatnrs,  and  by  collecting 
only  the  first  products,  a  much  stronger 
alcohol  to  obtained,  though  in  thto  way  the 
whole  of  the  water  cannot  be  removed. 
The  strongest  rectified  spirit  has  a  density 
of  about  assSk  and  yet  contains  18  or  14  per 
cent  of  water,  and  in  order  to  obtain  pure 
alcohol  it  must  be  re-distllled  with  half  its 
weight  of  ft^h  quick-limeL    The  Urae  is 
WMnely  powdered  and  put  hito  the  retort, 
«nd  upon  it  to  poured  the  alcohol,  which  to 
to  be  thorougtdy  mixed  by  agitation,  and 


left  for  aeveral  days  with  the  mouth  dosed 
At  the  end  oC  that  time  the  pure  alcohol  to 
dtotUled  over  by  the  beat  of  a  water-bath, 
the  lime  having  such  an  affinity  fin:  the 
water  with  which  It  forms  a  hydrate  that 
it  wHl  not  part  with  it,  and  the  alcohol  to 
perfectly  free  from  it   Pure  alcohol  to  a 
colomrless,  limpid  fluid,  of  a  pungent  but 
pleasant  taste  and  odour.    Spedflc  gravity 
at  00  degrees,  a7838b    It  to  very  inflam- 
mable; preaenting  a  pale-blutoh  flame,  free 
from  smoke,    it  never  iteezos,  and  boito  at 
173  degne&   When  diluted  with  water  the 
boiling  point  to  higher,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  present    The  act  of  dilntloa 
causes  the  evolution  of  heat,  and  a  con- 
traction of  balk,    80  that  when   mixed 
together  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  of 
each,  the  mixture  does  not  measure  a  fliU 
quart    Alcohol,  whether  pure  or  mixed, 
has  a  great  affinity  for  water,  and  absorba 
it  fl:t>m  the  atmosphere,  or  through  animal 
membranea   Its  solvent  powen  are  oon- 
aiderable,    the    alkalies,    and    especially 
potassa,  forming  compounds  with  it    The 
vegeto-alkallea,  reaina,  essential  oils,  and 
numerous  other  bodies,  all  submit  to  Ita 
powers,  and  hence  it  to  a  valuable  aid  In 
all  chemical  and  mannfecturing  operations 
requiring  a  stxoog  solvent  of  these  sub- 
stanoea. 

110&  Frexch  fixAHDT  to  dlstllled  from 
the  Juice  of  the  grape  only,  the  flavour 
depending  upon  the  easentlid  oil  contained 
in  the  fruit  and  fruit-stalk.  The  beat  la 
made  in  Cognac,  which  has  thereftne  given 
its  name  to  the  French  brandy  In  general, 
though  large  quantities  are  also  made  in 
other  parts— as  Bordeaux,  Bocbelle,  Ac 
The  wine  used  to  generally  that  fttun 
inferior  grapes,  which  are  not  likely  to 
make  good  wine ;  and  it  to  distilled  as  soon 
as  the  fermentation  has  paaaed  through 
the  stage  of  development  which  producea 
alcohol,  and  before  any  amount  of  acetous 
fermentation  haa  commenced.  The  quality 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  grape-Juice  and 
the  care  taken  in  its  fermentation.  In  ita 
natural  stale  it  is  of  a  very  pale  colour, 
almost  like  water,  and  In  thto  condition  « 
great  quantity  is  consumed  in  France,  but 
some  is  more  or  less  artlfldally  o^ionred. 
For  the  British  market  almost  all  to 
coloured  with  burnt  sugar,  two  shadea 
being  adopted,  one  called  pale  brandify  the 
other  bro»n  bromdp. 

1107.  Kuic  to  obtained  In  a  aimnar  manner, 
as  regards  tlie  distillation,  but  the  liquor 
from  which  it  to  drawn  is  made  of  molasses^ 
and  the  skimmiags  of  the  hot  cano-Jnioe 
which  rise  to  the  surAoe  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  sugar.  These  are  mixed  with 
water  and  fermented  with  a  little  of  tlie 
lees  oi  Ibrmw  slmi4ac  Csnnontattons,  bjr 
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'Which  the  wholo  is  converted  Into  an 
alcoholic  liquor,  from  which  the  mm  Is 
UistUied  io  the  manner  above  described. 
A  good  deal  of  acetic  add  is  ji^erally 
developed,  and  posses  over  with  the  spirit, 
bnt  this  In  process  of  time  is  absorbed  by 
the  wotid  of  the  casks,  and  age  tliercforo 
is  required  in  order  to  malie  nun  cither 
palatable  or  wholesome.  Rum  is  made 
alma«t  entirely  In  the  West  Indies,  and 
chiefly  Ibr  the  ose  of  tlie  navy— oom- 
paratlveliy  Uttlc  being  imported  into  this 
country  fbr  any  other  consumption. 

lioa.  Good  Rum  is  of  a  dear  brown,  the 
taste  Is  soft  and  mellow,  and  the  effects  on 
the  body  veiy  manifest,  but  not  IbUowed 
by  any  Ul-conscquence.  Bad  ram,  on  the 
contrary,  is  hAnth  and  hot  in  the  mouth ; 
limpid  and  devoid  of  much  colour,  though 
some  of  it  is  artifldally  coloured  with 
Immt  sugar,  kc  The  strength  of  ram  la 
veiy  considerable,  it  containing  on  tlie 
average  about  5S  per  cent  of  alcohol 

lioa  CoRX  Spisit  is  distilled  fhnn  an 
infusion  of  malt  sometimes  mixed  with  raw 
grain.  In  either  case  the  flour  la  converted 
Into  starch  belbro  fbrmentation;  in  the 
former  by  germination,  and  in  the  latter  by 
contact  with  the  malt  The  mashing  and 
fermentation  are  conducted  upon  similar 
prindples  to  those  mentioned  at  par.  1061, 
and  then  the  alcohol  with  a  large  portion 
of  water  is  drawn  ofl;  and  again  distilled 
or  rectified  to  attain  a  greater  strength. 
This  spirit  is  called  malt-spirit,  and  ftom 
it  the  mannfiactnrer  either  distils  gin  or 
whisky,  or  Hollands,  British  brandy,  or 
spirits  of  wine. 

1110.  Gin,  which  Is  the  spirit  chiefly  used 
In  London,  Is  produced  In  great  measure 
JVom  barley  alone,  with  the  substitution  of 
wheat,  oats,  lye,  or  Indian-meal,  when  the 
price  of  any  one  Is  below  that  of  bariey, 
tikking    Into    consideration    the    relative 
power  of  each  in  produdng  spirit     The 
com  is  ground,  and  it  is  then  mashed  in 
the  usual  way,  and  distilled  two  or  three 
times  over;  but  the  rectifier  must  be  a 
distinct  person  ftom  the  distiller,  according 
to  the  excise  laws.     The   distillers  are 
generally  very  kurge  manufluAurers,  but 
the  rectifiers  often  conduct  their  business 
on  a  limited  scale,  buying  the  proof-spirit 
of  malt  and  making  It  up  in  the  course  of 
Its  roctiflcatlon  so  as  to  convert  It  Into  gin, 
London  gin,  cordial  gin,  British  brandy, 
or  any  other  similar  compound.    Whisky, 
the  spirit  commonly  drunk  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  Is  distilled  direct  ftom  the  ftr- 
mented  liquor  produced  from  malt  and 
water,  the  flavour  being  communicated  by 
the  smoke  of  the  Aid  whldi  is  used.    It  is 
stronger  than  gin,  and  neariy  equal  to 
prooC    The  Scotch  whisky  dlstOlen  aie 


said  to  obtain  twelve  gaUona  of  whisky 
flrom  six  bushels  of  malt  Gin  and  HollaAdv 
arc  flavoured  with  Juniper  berries,  tlie 
Ibrroer  being  AequenUy  made  up  with 
turpentine  instead,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  Juniper 
Whliky,  as  being  the  most  pure.  Is  the 
most  wholesome  of  these  spirits,  and 
neai'Iy  equal  to  Cognac,  which  is  by  flur  the 
best  stimulant  we  have.  British  brandy  Is 
made  up  with  burot  sugar,  and  other 
flavouring  materials,  bnt  is  nothing  but 
oora-qilrit,  however  palatable  it  may  be 
made.  It  is  not  to  be  compared,  in  polftt 
of  stomachic  power,  with  the  real  imported 
artlde,  which  should  always  be  obtained 
Ibr  any  purjMse  requiting  its  invigorating 
power. 

lllL  Tns  QoAMTiTT  OF  Spiuxb  consouMd 
in  Great  Britain  is  enormous,  the  home 
consumption  in  the  year  1S54  bdng,  fbr  the 
three  kingdoms,  nearly  thirty-one  millions 
of  gallons,  which,  divided  among  twen^- 
nlne  millions  of  Inhabitants,  gives  rather 
more  than  a  gallon  of  sphit  per  head  per 
annum,  over  and  above  the  smagglea  and 
illidt  qririta,  and  other  fermented  liquors, 
as  wine,  ale,  porter,  and  clder.4h>m  which 
if  the  alcohol  were  extracted,  it  wonld 
probably  give  at  least  three  gallons  per 
head  per  annum  morsw 

1118.  Thb  Adultbhatiov  or  Wmcs  asd 
SpiiotbIs  carried  on  to  a  fterfUl  extent  and 
chiefly  with  substances  that  defy  detection 
by  chemical  or  micxtMOOpical  demonstra-> 
tlon.    One  slne^e  ikct  Is  suflldent  to  show 
the  amount  of  this  Qlidt  trade.    Eveiy  one 
knows,  tnm  practical  experience,  that  the 
quantity  of  champagne  drunk  in  England 
has  increased  in  the  last  twenty  years  at 
least  tenibld,  yet  flnom  a  statement  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  recently  made 
In  the  House  of  Coaunons,  it  appears  that 
Ou  imports  qf  U  are  th»  same  now  as  fA<y 
were  hoenttf  years  offo^  consequently  the 
whole  of  the  increase  must  be  Ikctitiona, 
and  not  even  Imported  as  champagne    It 
must  therefbre  be  made  up  ia  this  country 
rtom  other  foreign  wines,  aided  by  d  ler, 
sugar  of  lead,  and  a  variety  of  flavouring 
materials  whldi  chemistry  places  In  the 
hands  of  the  unprincipled.     The  whole 
quantity  of  sherry  annually  exported  flrom 
Xeres  to  all  ports  of  the  worid,  does  not 
exceed  SlkOOO  butts,  of  whidi  a  large  propor- 
tion goes  to  America;  and  as  the  donand 
is  immensely  greater  than  can  be  supplied 
flrom  this  limited  source,  it  is  made  up  by 
shipping  the  wines  of  Malaga  as  sherries, 
previously  bringing  them  round  to  Cadis, 
and  thence  reshlpping  them.     This,  bow- 
ever,  is  a  venial  fraud,  compared  to  the 
absolute  manufkotnres  which  are  every  day 
going  on  In  this  oountiy,  as  proved  belbii 
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voe  lata  committoe  of  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mana.  Spirits  also  are  made  up  to  a  flrlght- 
fltl  extent ;  and,  In  the  case  of  ffin,  with  the 
moot  poisonous  oompoonds,  each  as  raper- 
aoetato  of  lead  and  spirits  of  torpentino, 
which  are  extenslyely  employed.  Among 
the  UqaeuTB  the  same  mischievous  tricks  are 
played;  and  It  Is  stated,  tliat  more  than 
tlira»4burths  of  the  wines  and  spirits  sold 
In  England  are  tampered  with  in  some  way 
or  other,  besides  tlie  alteration  of  colour, 
by  addition  and  substractlon,  which  are 
coiMtantly  practised  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Ilia.  Tua  COHPABATIVB  STBS^fGTn  Of  thC 

Tariotts  kinds  of  spirit  is  given  at  par.  1060. 

1114.  Tiic  Pricbb  of  tlie  more  common 
kinds  are  inserted  in  the  list  of  wines  and 
Aptxita  at  pages  8MK  88L 

SCB-SBCT.  O.— XJlTFEtJCKirTBD  LlflUOBa 

llUw  CxFCBiaanBD  Liquobs  are  every 
year  gahilng  mora  hold  on  the  lower  classes 
of  the  British  pnhUob  which  U  a  ftoc  of  tiie 
greatest  impoitanoe,  as  showing  that  the 
iiatlQoal  Tloo  of  drunkenness  la  gradual^ 
leaving  them.  Of  these  the  chief  are  ghiger- 
beer,  lemonade,  aoda-water,  potash-water, 
UaRaim-water,  orangeade,  sherbet,  currant- 
water,  rasjAeny-water,  whey.     Beceipts 
for  these  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter ; 
•  bat  as,  with  the  exception  of  soda-water, 
they  are  much  better  when  made  at  home, 
and  also  cheaper,  my  readers  are  advised  to 
have  reooaose  to  thatexpedlent  in  procuring 
them.    Ginger-beer  la  sold  in  largo  quanti- 
ties at  Id.  per  bottle,  which  is  as  cheap  as  it 
can  be  made,  but  the  quality  is  generally 
bad,  and  the  eflhct  upon  the  stomach  by  no 
means  what  is  ei^MCted.    Soda-water  re- 
qnirea  au  apparatua  for  its  development,  in 
order  to  foroe  the  carbonic  add  gas  Intn  it ; 
but  even  that  la  now  supplied  at  a  price 
whfcdi  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  most 
people,     Still  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the 
soda-water  so  made  is  not  equal  to  the 
nverago  of  those  offered  to  the  public  by 
Schwejipe  and  a  Ibw  others.   In  every  case 
abOBt  Ave  grains   of  carbonate  of  soda 
or  potash  an  dlsaolved  in  each  bottle  of 
water,  and  Into  this  quantity  several  cubic 
onnoos  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  (breed  by  an 
air-pomp,  or  in  the  machine  by  the  mere 
force  of  its  development  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  one  of  its  salts.    Lemonade  Is  made 
to  effervesoeln  the  same  way ;  but  the  Juice 
oaed  Is  too  often  not  pure,  but  adulterated 
with  sulphuric  or  tartaric  add.   Moat  of 
tlMie  cooling  drinks  are  sold  at  prices 
vaiyhig  flrom  Sd.  to  aJ.  per  bottle. 

SiCT.  16L— GHJkxnuur  axd  CoAia 
ScB-aECTiox  A.— LionrntG  HATSRiALai 
ma.  Under  the  head  of  lighting,  as  bear- 


ing upon  the  constructloii  of  liousoa,  the 
artidea  used  fbr  the  pnrpoae  have  boeii 
minutely  described  at  page  119  el  teg.  Ail 
tliose  mentioned  In  that  chapter,  except 
gaa,  are  sold  by  the  chandler;  but  ae  the 
prices  and  qualities  of  each  are  there  ftdty 
detailed.  It  will  be  nnneoessary  to  repeat 
them  here,  except  tn  a  general  Hat  of  chand- 
lery-goods,  which  may  bo  fbnnd  conveuleat. 
aiid  Is  therefore  given  at  the  end  of  tlila 
section.  In  the  country  these  articles 
are  often  sold  In  what  are  eaDed  the  general 
shopa,  together  with  groceries  and  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  Londo!!  Italian  warehouses. 

8o>«ECT.  B.-.HxA>nro  lUnKULSL 

1117.  These,  also,  have  already  been 
alluded  to  at  page  104  et  eeg.  Coahi  and 
coke  are  generally  sold  by  the  ooal-nier- 
chant,  except  in  small  quantities  retailed 
to  the  poorer  classes  at  an  enormous 
Increase  of  priceu  At  page  IM  the  varietlea 
of  fUel  are  described  in  all  respecta  except 
prices,  which  in  London  are  somewhat 
above  the  avenge  of  England,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent 

11I&  THB  WuOLEaALE  PBICB  OP  BXABOBKB 

Coal  in  London  is  now  ttom  14s.  to  178.  0d. 
per  ton,  which,  with  8s.  fbr  delivery  and  dnes, 
makes  the  price  to  the  con«umer  about  asa. 
to  258.  M.  per  toa  Inland  coals,  by  retail, 
are  fh>m  18s.  per  ton,  delivered,  to  S;is. ; 
Welsh  anthiudte,  24s. ;  and  small  coal,  iga 
per  ton.  Sllkstono  is  sold  at  present  for 
21b.,  and  I  believe  the  best  quality  of  honse- 
coal  may  be  purchased,  to  be  delivered 
anywhere  within  five  miles  of  the  centre 
of  London,  fbr  28s.  per  ton.  The  name 
and  qualities  of  the  various  coals  are  too 
numerous  to  require  minute  description, 
and  the  consumer  will  gain  nothing  by  the 
enumeretlon,  as  he  cazmot  be  expected  to 
Know,  without  great  practice,  one  fVom  the 
otlier. 

1119.  FiBEWooD  la  another  imporUnt 
Item,  espedally  In  London  and  the  larger 
dties  and  towns.  Patent  firewood  and 
patent  fUel  are  now  very  generally  used 
for  lighting  fires,  and  the  former  may  be 
obtainetl  at  the  rate  of  four  pieces  for  a 
penny,  each  of  which  serves  to  light  one 
flre.  This  kind,  therefore,  mny  lio  con- 
sidered as  economical  as  any,  excepting  in 
the  country,  where  wood  is  oompomtlv^ 
cheap,  and  where  straw  or  shavings  are 
readily  obtained  to  make  the  initiatory 
bUizc.  Wherever  these  cannot  readily  and 
cheaply  be  procnicd,  the  patent  flre-U|^ter 
is  the  best  for  all  purposes. 

1120.  CoKK  forms  an  excellent  aid  to  the 
cook's  fire,  or  even  fbr  those  of  the  sitting- 
room,  if  added  on  the  top  uf  a  good  ooal 
fire.  It  is  sold  at  fkvm  10a.  to  12s.  per 
chaldroo.  > 
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lliL  LoeuFBiF-iuflaHM  ars  made  In 
emormoos  qoantitiM,  tor  grrlng  an  lotUn- 
teneoitf  Ught,  and  at  prioea  which  to  our 
fontkOun  wooM  have  appeared  iaeredlbly 
amalL  Pboephmva  ia  the  clilef  material 
tticd  fhr  the  cheaper  klnda.  bat  aa  this 
roqnlroa  the  hutenrentlGii  of  tnlphiir  in 
order  to  Ifght  the  strip  of  deal  to  which  It 
to  fixed.  It  la  not  soited  to  the  drawing  or 
bed-room.  In  the  present  day  a  yeiy 
tlegant  match,  with  a  body  of  wax  and 
cotton,  la  mannfkctnred  ftr  nse  In  tbeae 
noma,  and  as  no  sulphur  la  applied  the 
eflbct  ia  not  anpleaaant  Tliey  are  sold  at 
•U  prices,  from  Id.  to  Od.  per  hundred ;  those 
at  AL  betag  rtally  Toy  useAil  and  pieaaant 
mutches.  Tbeeommon  kitchen-match  with 
Mlpbnr  and  phoephoms  ends,  la  quite 
'  safBdent  Ibr  the  purposes  of  the  cook,  and 
txM,  at  the  rate  of  a  half^nny  per  hundred, 
tedttdhig  the  box,  so  that  the  old  fUnt-and- 
■led  fibider-hox  is  enttraly  superseded. 

BOB-eMOt.  C— OMfiUMWO  lUnxuxA 

11SS.  Soap  sUnds  at  the  head  of  this  list 
aa  the  moat  generally  useAil,  and  indeed, 
ra  oonatantly  required  in  a  great  number  of 
domestic  operations.  It  may  be  divided 
Into  |M0ow  toapt  *Mte  or  eurd  aotq>,  90/t- 
toap  and  scented  m>ap.  AH  soap  is  a  com- 
pound in  definite  proportions  of  some  oil, 
fltt,  or  resin,  with  a  saponliying  baae,  which 
most  be  alkallae  if  it  to  Intended  to  use  the 
aoap  for  cleansing  purposea,  inasmuch  as 
the  compounds  with  metallic  oxides,  lime, 
•ad  adda  are  insoluble  in  water.  Fats 
are  composed  of  a  solid  substance  called 
jCeoriae,  and  a  liquid  one  denominated 
eloiiM.  When  either  of  tbeae  to  boiled  with 
a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda, 
a  remarkable  dtange  takes  place,  called 
mpon^katfOH.  The  product  to  a  viadd 
homogeneoos,  and  transparent  masa,  fteely 
Bolnbto  in  warm  water,  and  partially  so  in 
cold,  but  tais<4nb1e  In  saline  solntlona  ?yhen 
any  common  fht  to  treated  with  a  hot  ley 
of  potash  or  soda,  a  solid  peaily  matter, 
morvorie  acid,  and  a  fluid,  oteie  acid,  enter 
into  combination  with  the  alkali,  while  a 
third  matter,  the  gtyeeriney  or  sweet  prtn- 
dple,  as  it  ased  to  be  called,  remains  fltw 
and  dissolved  In  the  mother-Ilqnor.  Com- 
mon soap  to  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  mar- 
garate  and  oleete,  in  proportions  varying 
with  the  peculiar  kind  of  flu  employed, 
tioap  Ibnned  with  vcgetaUe  oO  to  chiefly 
an  oleate,  whUst  that  made  with  tallow  to 
on  the  contrary  almost  entirely  a  roor- 
garate.  All  flits  do  not  saponify  equally  well, 
the  best  being  oil  of  olives  and  almonds, 
next  to  which  rank  In  the  order  in  which 
they  are  enumerated— bogVlard  and  tal- 
knpr,  oottti  oU,  poppy  oO,  fish  oils,  hempseed 
vli.  Unseed  oO,  patan  oUr  and  resin. 


1133.  The  following  are  the  qoaUtiea  of 
soap:— The  spodfle  gravity  to  somewhat 
greater  than  water,  taate  aU^fttly  alkaline. 
When  heated  it  speedily  Auea,  swelto  up, 
and  to  then  decomposed.  IMed  in  thin 
slices,  it  becomes  hard,  but  the  whole 
combined  water  doea  not  leave  it  even  by 
careflil  desiccation  In  a  sand-bath.  It  to 
much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  In  o61d 
water,  and  the  solution  to  constantly 
affected  by  the  greater  number  of  adds 
which  sdze  on  the  alkali,  and  either 
separate  the  fhtty  partidea,  or  unite  with 
them  to  fbrm  a  soapy  cmulalon.^  It  Is  also 
decomposed  by  almoet  nil  the  'earthy  and 
metalUc  salts,  which  give  rise  to  Insolubto 
compounds  of  the  oldc  and  margarlc  adda, 
with  the  salifiable  bases.  Soap  Is  soluble 
In  cold  alcohol,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent 
by  the  aid  of  heat  When  a  saturated 
solution  or  soap  in  bollhig  alcohol  to  cooled, 
a  transparent  mass  of  a  ydlowtoh-brown 
colour-  to  produced,  whidi  retains  its  trana- 
imre&cy  when  dry.  If  the  soap  was  made 
ttom  tallow  and  soda. 

11S4.  ThB  AST  OF  SOAF-KAXBO  OOOalStS 

principally  in  detenninlng  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  flita,  and  other  drcumstanoos, 
wtiat  kind  of  lixivium  should  be  employed 
during  each  step  of  the  operation,  which 
therefbre  requires  great  experience,  and 
considerable  powers  of  obeervatloa  The 
Ibnn  and  slae  of  the  bubbles,  the  coloar 
of  the  paste,  the  volume  of  the  mateflal 
thrown  out  on  the  side  of  the  vessd,  tlie 
consistence  of  the  matter,  and  its  dtopoal- 
tion  to  swell,  also  the  appearsnce  of  the 
steam,  all  fhralah  criteria  by  wUdi  to 
regulate  the  process.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  pnste,  though  to  all  iqppearanee 
very  firm,  when  set  in  the  cold  air  to 
harden,  throws  out  a  quantity  of  water, 
and  resolveB  itself  Into  smsll  grains  posses 
sing  little  consistency.  When  ttito  to  the 
case,  it  to  evident  that  there  is  too  great 
a  proportion  of  ley,  which  must  then  be 
separated  by  means  of  common  aalL  Fre- 
quently, also,  the  paste  beoomes  greasy, 
and  the  oil  appears  to  separate  ftom  the 
soda.  As  this  generally  oocnn  when  there 
to  not  a  snffldent  quantity  of  water  mixed 
with  the  paste  to  keep  it  in  oomblnatloo, 
it  will  be  found  neceasaiy  to  remedy  tlito 
defect  by  adding  to  It  a  little  more  water, 
or  weak  lixivium.  Potash  to  empK^ed  aa 
follows,  in  the  manufacture  of  hard  soap :— 
A  ley  of  this  alkali  rendered  canstle  by 
qnickUroe,  to  used  in  the  saponification, 
and  to  the  soft  soap  which  to  the  result  to 
added  common  salt,  or  a  kdp  ley,  by  which 
an  abundance  of  murtote  of  soda  to  sup- 
plied. The  muriatic  add  to  attracted  by 
the  potash,  and  forms  muitote  of  potash. 
Which  dissolves  in  Clie  water,  and  to  drawn 
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off  in  the  spent  ley,  while  the  loda  com- 
bines with  the  fat  to  form  a  soap,  which, 
when  cool  becomes  perfectly  BoUd.  Two 
tons  of  tallow,  properly  saponified,  ought  to 
yield  three  tons  of  marketable  white  soap. 
1188.  Besides  the  common  white  soap 
described  above,  two  more  costly  kinds 
are  made  under  the  names  of  Marseilles 
white  soap  and  Castile  soap.  These  are 
BOW  imitated  to  great  per(bction  by  the 
English  mannfitcturers,  who  adopt  the 
following  proportions,  vie :— 


cooa         M.      M.      ...      ... 

Olive  oQ    ............ 

Water       m.       m.       .m       m. 

lb. 
...      6 
...    60 
...    34 

Gasttuc  Soap. 

"lOO 

oOClA             ttM         *••         •«•         •«• 

Olive  oU  (careAxlly  prepared) 
Water  and  colouring  matter 

-.    76* 

100 

11S6.  Son  Soap  Is  a  ooropound  of  potash 
and  flit  or  olL  Three  kinds  are  known 
in  commerce,  vis.,  common  sqft  tocq>, 
which  is  made  with  coarse  fish  oil; 
green  soap,  made  with  vegetable  oils,  such 
•bS  rape  and  poppy  oil ;  and  white  etft  aoapy 
the  produce  of  the  mixture  of  potash  and 
tallow.  In  the  mannflu:tnre  of  the  common 
and  green  soaps,  the  art  consists  In  the 
combination  of  the  oil  with  the  potash 
without  the  soap  ceasing  to  be  dissolved 
In  the  ley;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  tiie 
fhbricatlon  of  hard  soap,  it  is  neoessaiy  to 
separate  the  soap  ftiom  the  ley,  even  before 
the  satoxatfon  of  the  ley  Is  acoompliahed. 
Bat  soft  soap  contains  more  alkali  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  fbr  the  saponification 
of  the  ol^  matter,  and  is  really  a  perfbct 
soap  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  mother-lUjuor. 
It  may  readily  be  converted  Into  hard  soap 
by  the  addition  of  common  salt 

1127.  TOixsT  Soaps  are  made  with  hogV 
lard,  oil  of  ahnonds,  nut  oil,  pabn  oil,  or 
snot,  saponified  either  with  soda  or  potash, 
accordhig  as  they  are  desired  to  be  bard 
or  soft,  and  with  as  little  excess  of  alkali 
as  possitda  Olyoerine  Is  now  artificially 
combined  with  these  soaps,  Instead  of 
being  wholly  removed  in  the  mother- 
Uqnor;  but  the  process  is  a  difficult  one, 
and  It  is  even  said  to  be  impossible.  Honey 
has  been  used  ft»r  the  same  purpose,  that  is, 
to  soften  the  akin ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  glycerine  can  really  be  incorporated 
with  the  soap,  it  ought  to  exert  a  very 
mollifying  effect  upon  the  akin,  if  it  remains 
in  tho  condition  of  pure  glycerine  as 
obtained  in  the  usual  way. 

il2&  Soaps  ofall  kinds  are  said  to  Improve 


by  keeping;— tltat  is,  they  become  more 
hard  and  dxy,  and  do  not  so  readily  dissolve. 
The  object  is  attained  as  &r  as  the  saving 
in  soap  is  concerned,  but  as  the  deaoDslng  is 
generally  in  proiiortlon  to  the  amount  used, 
it  does  not  quite  appear  an  unmixed  good. 
In  wasliing,  three  thhitrs  are  to  be  attended 
to— 1st,  the  perfect  purification  of  the  mate- 
rial; Snd,  the  avoidance  of  injury  to  its 
texture  or  colour ;  and,  Srd,  the  saving  of 
expense  in  materials  and  labour.  The  last 
of  these  is  the  element  which  is  chiefly 
called  into  play  In  keeping  soap,  and  Infiiee 
only  the  first  section  of  It;  for  the  older  the 
soap,  the  mors  labour  Is  occupied  in  rubbing 
ft  off  and  dissolving  It,  and  the  more  friction 
must  be  given  to  the  materisl,  and  if  these 
are  omitted  the  less  perfectly  wOi  it  be 
purified.  Keverlheless  it  Is  always  held  bj 
good  msnagers  that  soap  ought  to  be  k^t, 
and  Iconfbss  that  I  am  not  able  to  dispute 
their  dictum,  though  I  csnnot  thoorettcsUy 
understsnd  its  fOroe. 

1129.  Thb  Adultoutiohb  which  an  most 
commonly  practised  <m  soap  are  the  fbllow- 
Ing:— When  the  soap  is  made  It  is  rendered 
heavy  by  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of 
water;  frequently,  also,  pulverized  lime, 
gypsum,  ex  pipe-clay,  are  incorporated 
with  It  The  first  of  tliese  flrauds  is  easily 
detected  by  tbe  rapid  loss  of  wel^t  which 
tho  soap  suffers  after  exposure  to  a  dry  air; 
the  second  Is  slso  not  difficult  of  detsctloB 
by  solution  In  sloohol,  when  the  earthy 
matters  separate  and  fidl  to  the  bottmii, 
and  may  at  once  be  collected  and  examined. 

1180L  TBS  Psics  OP  Soap  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  quality,  snd  the  fiTlsring 
value  of  tallow,  oil,  soda,  and  potash. 
YcUow  soap  being  that  which  Is  diiefly 
used  In  tlie  operations  of  tlie  Ismutay,  Is 
the  kind  wbidi  mainly  afftcts  domestic 
economical  oalonlatlons,  though  in  a  largo 
fiimlly  the  toilet  soaps  form  an  Impon- 
ant  item  of  yeariy  expenditure.  At  the 
present  time  yellow  soap  is  sold  at  prices 
varying  ftom  82s.  to  48s.  percwt.;  mottled 
soap  (which  is  much  used  fbr  the  skins  of 
children),  Ms.  per  cwt ;  and  the  varloas 
toilet  sosps  St  is.  4d.  to  88.  per  packet  of 
twelve  cakes,  or  flrom  M.  to  la.  per  Ibw 

IISL  Stabch  comes  next  to  soap  in 
utility,  being.  It  Is  true,  not  so  mnch  used 
fbr  cleaning  as  fbr  the  prevoitlon  of  dirt  tbe 
glazed  snrfkoe  produced  by  it  being  a  groat 
protection  against  that  fbe  to  domestic 
oomfbrt  It  consists  of  very  minuu  oval- 
shaped  granules,  easily  distinguished  by 
the  mlcrosoope,  and  dissolving  readily 
In  b<riling  water,  to  ftrm  a  Jelly,  in  wblch 
state  it  is  made  use  of  by  the  laundress 
(see  article,  Washing,  In  the  next  diapter). 

1182.    HSVESAX.    VSOSZABUB    SUUfTAXICfcA 

are  employod  to  ^to  us  their  starch,  tiie 
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Ciller  beintf  wheat,  rice,  and  potatoes. 
Wheat  Mtarch  la  made  by  aoaklng  wheat 
Sh  cold  mtcr  votil  the  bnak  xeadlly 
aeiMiratea,  and  the  grains  hare  become 
Ihll  of  milky  matter,  which  la  the  fhrina 
■oftened  In  water.  The  whole  mass  of 
wheat  thai  softened  Is  now  sabjectcd  to 
jnreasure,  by  which  means  the  milky  fluid 
flows  out,  and  la  coUocted.  This  is  sofMrcd 
to  stand  f&r  some  days,  when  a  slight 
jbnaentatlon  takee  place,  by  which  the 
gloten  la  decomposed  and  oonrerted  into 
acetlo  add  and  alcohol,  while  the  starch 
remalna  nndlssolyed.  It  now  only  reqolres 
to  be  well  washed  from  the  sour  llqaor  In 
which  It  is  contained,  and  as  it  Is  not 
soluble  in  cold  water  this  is  readily  eflfected, 
after  which  it  Is  made  into  a  paste,  slightly 
ooloaied  with  blue,  and  heated  In  an  oven 
nntil  it  cracks  into  those  seml-ciystalllne 
loaases  in  which  it  Is  sold  to  the  public. 
Jiiee  starch  Is  made  much  In  the  same  way, 
but  coBftalning  Uttle  or  no  gluten,  there  is 
much  leaa  diffloolty  In  getting  the  starch  In 
a  state  of  pmrlty.  Potato  starch  Is  made  by 
grating  raw  potatoes  Into  a  vessel  ftall  of 
dear  water,  and,  after  stirring  It  well, 
allowing  the  fecula  to  subside ;  the  water 
is  then  to  be  poured  ofi;  and  fresh  water 
added,  and,  by  repeating  which  two  or 
three  timea,  the  starch  remains  behind  in 
a  state  of  purt.y.  It  is  not,  hoWevcr,  so 
well  adapted  to  the  pilrpoeea  of  the  laundiy 
aa  wheat  starch. 

1183b  Thk  Fuob  of  Stabch  Is  from  4d. 
to6d.perlh. 

IIM.  PoxASB  OB  PsAlELAai  Is  Uu-gely  nsed 
In  waahing  to  aid  the  soap  in  removing 
grease  from  the  artlclea  to  be  cleansed.  It 
would  appear,  that  as  soap  is  composed  of 
soda  or  potash,  combined  with  oily  matter, 
It  wonld  answer  better  to  use  the  alkali 
alone,  aa  tbe  grease  in  the  clothes  would 
eombtne  with  it,  and  at  once  become 
■naibla;  but  it  la  found  by  experlehoe  that 
thsi  fa  not  tbe  case,  and  that  as  there  are 
many  sobetances  of  a  dirty  natdro  which 
are  not  greaiv,  soap  must  be  used  to  a 
Qonslderable  extent,  aided,  however,  by 
flree  alkali,  In  order  to  combine  with  the 
grease  really  met  with.  Hence  It  is  that 
pearlash  has  for  many  years  been  hsed  as 
flui  adfunct  to  soap;  and  In  the  present  day 
the  numerous  reoe^^  sold  in  its  place  are 
patronised  by  all  elaasea^-as,  for  Instance, 
Qreen's  patent  washing-powder  (maile  at 
"West  Bromwlch,  wtdch  is  the  best  of  the 
kind),  Manby'a  cleanaInK  crystal,  Ac.,  all 
of  which  depend  upon  alkali  In  some  fbrm 
Ibr  thdr  efllcacy  in  oleanaing  foul  Ibien. 
Peaxladi  to  obtained  fit>m  calcining  potash, 
and  then  re-dlsaolving.  Altering,  andcrys- 
tUlxhig.  rotaahls  the  soluble  salt  remain- 
ing after  caktailng  certain  pbmts,  the  aahes 


being  ooUected  and  a  ley  made  from  then 
with  water,  which  Is  alterwardit  poured  off, 
and  evaporated.   It  to  imported  chiefly  from  . 
America  and  Buasia,  the  price  being  about 
Iflsi  per  cwt.,  or  6d.  to  8d.  per  lb.  by  retalL 

lisai  Soda,  ob  Bi-garbokatb  or  Qoda, 
as  it  to  property  called,  to  also  nsed  in  wash- 
ing, and  Ibr  many  similar  purposes.  It  was 
(brmerly  obtained  by  barnhig  kelp,  and 
Imported  as  barilla,  which  to  an  Impure 
eai1)onate  of  soda ;  but  it  Is  now  extensively 
manoActnred  In  thto  country  by  the  de- 
composition of  oommon  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium).  Extensire  manufkctories  are  in 
existence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  saline 
springs  of  Cheshire  and  Woroesterahire, 
which  convert  large  qnantitlea  of  oommon 
salt  Into  the  nsefhl  substance  here  alluded 
to,  so  that  the  price  has  been  brought  down 
(h>m  7s.  per  lb.  to  little  more  than  that  sum  , 
per  cwt 

1188.  PownxB-BLUX  AHD  Stonx-blub  are 
merely  colouring  materials,  Introduced  into 
the  laundry  to  give  linen  a  hue  which  to  aa 
flu"  opposed  as  possible  to  the  yellow  statai 
peculiar  to  confined  situations  and  dlrtj 
habltSb  PowdeT'thu  to  chiefly  obtained 
from  smalt,  mixed  up  with  a  very  little 
starcli;  smalt  being  cobalt  roosted  and 
melted  with  twice  Its  weight  of  sand  and 
an  equal  weight  of  potash.  Stone-blue  to 
merely  indigo  reduced  by  adding  starch  or 
whiting. 

1187.  Blacklbad  to  a  carburet  of  iron, 
and  Ibr  domestic  purposes  is  nsed  to  give  a 
poltoh  to  iron  grates,  and  similar  surftMea. 
It  to  fbnnd  in  mines,  and  consists  of  99 
parts  of  iron  and  8  of  charcoaL  The  coarse 
qualities  suited  to  thto  purpose  are  sold  at 
from  10a.  to  19a.  per  cwt;  by  retail,  6d.  per  lb. 

1188.  Yaxious  Saniw  and  Sandpapbbs 
are  sold  for  making  the  surfhcos  of  roetato 
bright  by  friction.  Sharp  sea-sand  is  used 
of  various  degrees  of  flneness,  also  pow- 
dered pnmlcestone.  Powdered  glasa,  aa 
well  aa  sand,  are  glued  on  to  cartridge* 
paper,  and  make  the  sandpaper  and  glass- 
paper  of  the  shops. 

1139.  Bbicks  akd  ScorBDTo  Stokes  are 
also  sold  at  the  oil-shop,  tbe  former  for 
cleaning  knives,  for  which  they  are  specially 
made,  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
sharp  sand.  The  stone  for  cleaning  flags 
Is  a  Ume-stono  obtained  from  the  nearest 
suitable  locality,  and  sold  at  per  lump. 

1140.  BorrKKSTOXE  Is  an  earth  of  an  ash- 
brown  colour,  very  light,  moderately  hard, 
dry,  and  nscfiil  as  a  poltohlng  powder 

114L    FULLKB'8  EaBTH  IS  of  B   gTOylsh- 

brown  colour,  hard,  compact,  and  rough, 
but  scrapes  with  a  polished  snrihoe.  When 
scraped,  the  powder  Is  very  fine,  and 
absorbs  grease  very  reacUly,  so  that  it  U 
used  for  that  purpose* 
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Children**  things  are  generallj  charged 
fry  the  doien,  ontll  they  are  eight  or  ten 
Tean  of  age,  when  they  are  charged  as 
above.  The  price  per  dosen  wlU  be  fbnnd 
in  the  next  paragraph. 

1140.  Washoto  ST  TBS  Donor  is  charged 
ISL  per  dozen,  exclusive  of  covnterpanes, 
blankets,  sheets,  large  table-dotha,  and 
gentlemen's  shirts.  When  these  ara  In- 
dnded,  the  price  Is  raised  abont  8d.  a  doien, 
but  ftw  washerwomen  bke  to  ondertake 
the  contract,  as  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
iinmber  which  mi^  be  Imposed  upon  them. 
Inftat'a  things  are  charged  9d.  per  doxen, 
except  ftooks  and  pelliaos,  which  are  flrom 
8d.  toad.  each. 

lua.  The  most  nsnal  plan  is  to  compound 
for  the  housemaid's  Cloths  and  kitchen* 
Bnen,  and  servants'  linen ;  the  fbrmer  at 
fd.  per  dozen,  or  15s.  per  quarter;  and  the 
latter  at  lOs.  per  head  per  quarter.  If  they 
are  confined  to  one  cotton  dress  per  week ; 
«r  if  allowed  two,  iSs.  per  quarter.  Over 
and  above  these  articles,  then  Is  not  much 
trouble  In  setting  down  all  the  bed.  table, 
and  fiumiy  linen,  and  eliarging  It  at  per 
pieces  acoording  to  the  annexed  or  a  some- 
what similar  scale.  In  this  wax  it  will  not, 
with  moderate  «m%  aoioaiit  to  qntta  so 


much  as  If  contracted  Itar  at  the  annual  rata 
mentioned  la  par.  1147. 

Sect.  18— Dum. 


1151.  FncALB  Dbsbs  Is  a  oonstant  sonrca 
of  domestic  Jars,  taissmuch  as  the  master  la 
not  always  aware  of  the  neoessaiy  expendi- 
ture, and.  In  some  cases,  even  if  he  knows  it 
he  ianot  inclined  to  allow  it  It  is  quite  true 
that  he  is  often  Imposed  on,  but  It  is  also  the 
ease  that  he  often  grumbles  at,  or  reflises  to 
pay  fnr,  what  is  really  required  to  make  a 
proper  and  respectable  appearance.  Many 
ladles  ara  not  contented  without  a  constant 
ehange*  and  will  not  appear  in  the  same 
dress  ft>r  aumj  successive  daya  This  is  all 
veiy  oonslatent  with  a  long  purse,  and  the 
taste  may  be  grattfled  by  thoee  who  possess 
It,  bat  thoee  who  hitVe  ttmited  mesna,  and 
peihapa  a  large  flunily,  are  not  expected  to 
Appear  in  as  great  a  variety  of  exterior  aa 
the  llowsp  of  the  luooeedlng  seasons.^  At 
all  eventa.  It  la  not  a  part  of  do^estip 
economy  to  enlarge  upon  such  a  gratia* 
cation  of  taste,  whkh  is  more  flt  for  th^ 
piwea  of  a  ttwOi  of  liiehlona;  and  all  tha^ 
•ffta.  ba  here  attempted  will  be  the  bcc( 
and  cheapast  method  of  elToctiag  what  la 
neoeasaty;  Zad(it' dreai  may  be  considered 
under  the  three  heads  of  body  and  Jb^ 
26wa,  in-dl0or  drenei,  and  oul-do^  dreu. 

IISSL  Boot  axd  ItXK  LmsK  are  generally 
best  made  by  purchasing  the  material^ 
and  making  then  up  at  home,  with  or 
without  aadstance^  In  tha  oo^tir,  where 
It  Is  often  desirable  to  And  employment  for 
the  poorer  classes,  ai\d  where  the  cbargea 
are  very  moderate,  the  linen  la  made  up  by 
these  (^  the  vOlagen  who  can  sew  neatly ; 
but  in  liondon,  where  the  charge  (br  eveiy« 
thing  In  the  way  of  woik  Is  high.  It  is  no 
economy  to  "pvt  out"  the  sewing.  Tb^ 
prices  for  making  sra  as  follows:— 


covwsur  nicvs. 


Petticoats,      each 

Kight-dresses    „  

Chemises  „  ...      ... 

Pairofdraweri 

TOWN  niIOB& 

Petticoats,      each 

Night-dresses    „ 

Chemises  „  

Pair  of  drawera  


a.  d.     a,  d. 

a  0  to  s  a 

1  a  „  1  a 

a  10  „  1  > 

0    8  „  1  0 

s.  d.      B.  d. 

s  a  to  4  0 

1  a  „  8  0 

1  0  „  a  a 

a  10  „  1  a 


Of  course,  in  different  places  the  prices 
vary  very  much,  but  this  will  give  some 
Idea  of  the  economy  of  having  body-linen 
made  at  home  if  possible.  Collars  and 
muslin  sleeves  are  generally  boughu,  but  if 
the  lady  has  time  the  latter  are  easily  made 
at  home,  for  half  the  cost  of  ready-made 
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'  llffft.  In-door  DB>i»Ea  ara  made  by  the 
dressmaker,  either  at  her  own  home  or  at 
the  house  of  her  employer.  Under  this  term 
are  comprehended  two  classea  of  work- 
women, thow  wfio  take  in  work  and  thoae 
who  ffo  Ota  in  Mearch  of  it    The  former  la 
more  generally  patronized  than  the  latter, 
and  the   employer  either   gives  her  the 
dross,  letting   her  find  the  materiala  for 
making  it  up,  or  buys  all  the  trimmings, 
Ac,  herself,  giving  them   to  the  dress- 
maker to  use.    The  latter  plan,  howerer, 
effects  very  little,  if  any,  savlnff,  as  the 
dressmaker   will    generally    oontrivo   to 
*Mniik6  a  bUI,*'in  splie  of  the  lady's  pro- 
eautlima.    The  charges  for  making  a  dress 
Tary  from  5a  0d.  to  iJts.,  or  eTcn  more  hi 
some  of   the   fiislilonable   hottses»    It  Is 
better  to  have  a  dress  weU^made  at  first, 
as  more  Is  often  spent  in  alteratlona  than 
would  have  orisinally  been  given  to  a  good 
workwoman;  but  that  desideratum,  inde- 
pendently of  extras  fbf  linings,  A&,  will 
not  oo»t  more  than  fla.  or  r&  a  dress,  taking 
care  to  have  as  Utile  trimming  as  need  be, 
for  it  is  by  those  smaller  items  that  the 
hill  is  made  to  mount  up  to  some  dreadlhl 
sum,  to  the  horror  of  the  unfbrtunate  lady 
who  fancies  she  has  made  such  a  bargain  in 
*'a  lovely  muslin  for  r&  fidL,"  till  sbe  opens 
herblU,  in  which  '* making  dross,  Aa,£l  5a." 
meets  her  astonished  gaze.    Making  drtna 
at  home  Is  a  doubtful  economy.  The  charge 
In  London  is  29.  per  day;  and  as  the  work- 
woman will  scarcely  finish  a  dress  in  less 
than  one  and  a  half  or  two  dajra,  the  cost 
of  this  amounting  to  8a.  or  4s.,  with  her 
food,  and  the  chance  of  the  dress  not 
fitting  when  made^  detract  flcom  the  appa- 
rent economy  of  making  at  home:   bac 
for  ottering  and  repairing  dresMB,  or  for 
makiug  children's  trocks  and  peliasea,  ^bc., 
the  plan  is  often  nseftil,  as  for  those  things 
high  charges  are  made,  and  an  industrious 
workwoman  gets  lli rough  an  amount  of 
sewing  for  Sa.  which  would,  if  sent  to  a 
regular  dressmaker,  bring  in  a  bill  ibr  7s. 
or  8ii.   In  the  country^  where  young  women 
go  out  at  ttom  lOd.  to  Is.  6d.  per  day,  it 
sometimes  answers  to  have  common  dresses 
made  at  home,  as  the  usual  dressmaker 
often  lives  some  miles  fVom  her  employer's 
bouse,    ir  a  lady's-maid  is  kept,  of  course 
the  sewing  and  dress-niAklng   belong  to 
lier  department,  and  in  that  case  little  or 
nothing  requires  to  lie  sent  out. 

IIM.  IK-DOOH  Shoks  do  not  form  a  refy 
expensive  item,  except  for  visiting  pur- 
poses, fbr  which  white  satin  shoes  cause 
rather  a  large  outlay.  Common  in-door 
■hoes  cost  only  fkom  3s.  to  Ss.  per  pair, 
and  last  for  a  long  time. 

1U8.  OmvDOOB  DsuB  budndea  mantles, 
•hawla,  bonnets,    gloves,    neck-baadker* 


cblelB,  veils,  walking-shoes,  and  many 
other  trifling  articles  wblch  the  faaiilon 
(tf  the  day  renders  essential.  Handsome 
shawls  are  expenstre  kerns,  costing  tt<mi 
three  guineas  to  forty  or  fifty  guineas  » 
pieces  Hantles  are  always  better  made 
by  the  miUloier  than  at  home,  aa  the  pat- 
tern Is  constantly  varying.  In  fkct,  all  tlie 
articles  here  enumerated  must,  in  the  nsnak 
way,  be  obtained  at  the  milliners  shop, 
except  the  waiking<-shoe8,  whli-Ji  form 
rather  a  large  portion  of  the  nocessaiy 
annual  expenditure  in  those  who  take  a 
proper  amount  of  walking  exercise. 

1156.     THX    EXfBMDntlU    SOR    F^EJIAUI 

Djibss  may  be  said  to  vary  flrom  X6  to  X0D 
per  anntun.  The  flnt-named  sum  fvuiy  be 
made  to  supply  a  decent  and  respectable 
exterior,  but  only  those  who  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  manage  for  tliemaelves 
can  contrive  to  eke  it  out,  so  as  to  make 
the  wearer  presentable  in  tlie  aodety  of 
ladiea  and  gentlemen.  For  thoae  who  go 
out  in  the  evening  to  any  extent,  it  would 
be  utterly  impoasiblo  to  dress  at  less  than 
£15  a  year,  and  for  most  ladies  JL40  will 
barely  suflioe.  This  last-named  sum  ia, 
however,  often  made  to  do  what  is  required, 
and  is  the  common  allowance  for  single 
daughters  among  the  middle  classes  out  of 
London,  and  in  the  metropolis  also,  except 
in  the  fashionable  circles,  where  it  would 
be  found  utterly  inadequate.  Married  ladies 
who  go  into  society  are  expected  to  dress 
in  more  expensive  silks  and  satins  than 
would  be  suited  to  their  single  flieoda,  and 
therefore  the  highest  sum  nsmed  abo^e 
may  be  fixed  aa  a  moderate  allowance  fox 
their  annual  equipment 

1157.  GsHTLKKBN's  DussB  Is  ahucst  always 
obtained  ready  made  ftom  the  taUor,  hatter, 
and  shoemaker.  Sometimea,  however,  the 
materials  for  clothes  are  purchased  and 
made  up  by  tailors  Who  profess  to  under- 
take that  kind  of  work.  Few  people, 
however,  are  able  to  select  good  doth, 
which  is  now  often  made  of  such  inferior 
materials  as  to  wear  out  in  a  very  abort 
time.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  there  la 
very  little  economy  in  attempting  thla 
plan,  unlesa  It  so  happens  that  the  pur- 
chaser haa  a  knowledge  of  good  and  bad 
broaddotb,  in  which  case  he  may  effect  m 
saving  of  80  or  40  per  cent.,  by  getting  hla 
own  materials  made  up.  In  hats,  and  boots 
or  shoes,  tbJa  is  impossible,  and  theraforo 
there  is  no  choice  in  tlie  matter.  Witii 
regard  to  body-linen,  it  wiU  be  found  much 
better,  and  also  cheaper,  to  have  it  made 
at  home  than  to  purchaM  it  ready-nuule, 
inasmuch  as  the  work  of  the  latter  article* 
is  always  bad,  and  the  materials  aiats  in 
many  cases. 

1U8L  Thb  Axvcal  OOiT  oir  A 
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VAif's  I>RBB8  may  be  made  to  range  fliom 
XIO  to  £JK>  and  upwarda.  The  Orat-namod 
tnm  will  only  procure  one  salt  a  year,  wttb 
an  overcoat  once  In  three  years,  one  hat, 
and  three  pairs  of  shoes;  the  body>Unen 
being  of  the  plainest  description.  For  some 
people,  with  great  economy,  this  sum  may 
be  made  to  afford  a  decent  exterior;  bnt 
less  than  jCSO  a  year  will  not  allow  for 
morning  and  evening  dress,  a  decent  bat, 
and  boots  In  good  order. 

1159.  CnitDRKir^B  Dbksbbs  fmqr  be  made 
of  very  inexpensive  materials,  and  they 
may  also  be  made  a  great  sonroe  of  extra- 
vagance. It  will  generally  be  foand  that 
the  mother's  dresses,  when  worn  out,  will 
cnt  up  and  alter  fbr  her  girls;  and  the 
same  applies  to  the  clothes  of  the  boys, 
who  may  often  be  dressed  at  the  price  of 
labour  only  In  converting  coats  Into  Jacketa. 
Tbere  is  no  doabt  that  a  wen-dressed  giri 


Ls  a  much  more  delightful  object  (br  the 
mother's  eye  than  If  she  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  appearing  In  a  badly-dyed 
merino  of  her  mother's :  but  when  a  better 
cannot  be  afforded,  it  Is  far  happier  for  aU 
parties  that  the  children  should  be  brough| 
up  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
advantages  of  economy,  than  that  thoy 
shoold  be  rinsed  out  In  silks  and  satins 
at  the  cost  of  a  clever  manoeuvre  to  obtain 
the  money  from  tlie  fother  In  order  to  pay 
fbr  them;  and  often  perhaps  when  they 
know  he  cannot  afford  IL  Children  may 
thus  be  mode  a  source  of  unmixed  annoy-i 
anoe,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may 
be  brought  ap  to  afford  gratification  and 
delight  to  both  their  parents  and  them- 
selves, by  the  reflection  that  no  care  and 
economy  are  spared  in  making  them  "  ti% 
to  be  seen,"  and  yet  that  no  more  Is  rcnlly 
qMmt  than  is  necessaxy  to  make  th^m  so. 


CHAP.  IL 
HOME  MAIVCFACTUBES. 


SSOT.  L— GBSEBAL  HB1CARK& 

1160.  The  present  chapter  includes  the 
various  receipts  fbr  making  bread,  beer,  Jto., 
and  for  preserving  and  pickling,  as  well  as 
the  management  of  the  poultry ^ard,  dairy, 
and  lanndiy.  In  some  cases  It  is  desirable 
to  adopt  the  bome-nannHustars  on  account 
of  the  saving  in  cost,  while  in  otkers  the 
prodoce  is  more  genuine,  and  also  more 
wholesome— as,  for  instance,  bread  and 
malt  llqaor.  Sometlmea,  when  the  process 
fbr  making  any  article  at  home  is  the  same 
as  that  described  In  the  last  chapter,  no 
further  aeooont  will  be  found  here»  but  only 
the  comparative  cost 

Sbcx.  2.— Homb-fbd  McrroN,  Pigs,  Ac 

1161.  BxKv  is  too  targe  in  carcass  to  make 
It  possible  or  convenient  to  kill  a  bullock 
for  home  oonsnmptlon,  except  in  very  large 
establishments,  fhrm-honses,  Ac.  Mimosr, 
however,  will  often  answer  in  retired  situa- 
tloBS,  where  there  is  no  regular  butcher, 
and  the  choice  is  between  mutton  and 
nothing.  In  point  of  economy,  fow  neople 
wfU  be  able  to  compete  with  the  bnteher's 
meat,  inasmach  as  sheep  do  not  thrive  in 
small  numbers,  or  in  the  kind  of  pasture 
which  is  geDsirally  attached  to  private 
houses.     Wherever  I  have  known  the 


attempt  made,  and  the  sheep  kept  till  they 
were  lit  for  the  knife,  the  mutton  has  cost 
half  as  much  again  as  it  would  be  worth  in 
thie  butcher's  market  Of  course,  farmers 
can  keep  a  few  sheep  for  their  own  u^e, 
and  kill  them  as  thoy  want  them,  but  tills 
does  not  serve  the  general  housekeeper, 
Vbal  Is  still  worse  than  mutton,  as  it  keeps 
badly,  and  is  larger  In  the  carcass. 

1163.  Poxx  Is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  as  regards  meat,  as  It  may  be  pro- 
duced to  groat  advantage  by  any  one  who 
has  a  garden  and  refUse  vegetables  fh>m  it. 
Among  the  cottagers  this  is  (Ully  recog- 
nised, and  **  the  pig"  is  generally  expected 
to  turn  out  so  advaatagcously  as  to  pay 
the  rent  In  order,  however,  to  carry  out 
to  advantage  the  keephig  of  this  animal, 
three  things  are  to  be  chiefly  considered^ 
1st,  M«  kind  and  me  of  (he  pig  tuUabU  to 
the  amount  qf food;  Snd,  Vi€  mott  economical 
kind  qf  food  for  fattening  pigs;  and,  3nl» 
their  genereU  management. 

SU^SECT.  A.— Tbx  Pia 

1163.  Tax  Kind  or  Pig  most  likely  to  be 
converted  into  cheap  and  good  pork  and 
bacon,  is  not  thi*  lilgh-brcd  "sliow-pig,"  but 
one  of  soraewliat  less  aristocratic  lineage. 
Tiiose  wliicli  take  the  prizes  at  agricultural 
showa  are  more  serviceable  in  keoiilng  up 
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the  brood  by  admixtttre  with  co«ner  klnda, 
bat  the  anlmala  themaelTes  an  not  hardy 
enough  to  bear  the  noplect  and  xnlamanaga- 
ment  which  they  ao  often  have  to  endore, 
although  admirably  adapOed  Ibtr  making 
haoon-pigs  of  large  size,  when  managed 
with  Judgment,  and  fed  with  proper  food. 
The  model-pig  fbr  the  om  of  the  private 
oonsamer  should  have  a  broad  brow,  a 
short  snout,  oar  not  small,  and  a  moderate 
quantity  of  hair.  The  little  neat,  prtok- 
eared,  naked  pig  win  get  too  fhfc,  and  wteigh 
little  for  its  age ;  aUd,  on  the  other  halld, 
the  long-snouted,  long-legged,  and  lod^ 
backed  animal,  although  attaining  to  great 
weight,  does  so  by  an  expenditure  of  food 
more  than  the  increase  of  wei^t  wlU 
oounterbalanoe.  All  pigs  should  have  a 
tolerably  arched  back,  not  sinking  in  the 
middle,  which  latter  form  prevents  the 
proper  development  of  flitdi  t  hot  thli  is 
not  of  so  much  importance  iil  small  pigs,  as 
In  those  idteiided  for  bacon.  Jt,  therefore, 
the  intending  pig-lceeper  can  procure  an 
animal  with  the  al)ove  characteristics,  he 
need  not  trouble  himself  much  about  the 
breed,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  noto- 
rious, that  in  every  county  there  are 
certain  peculiar  kinds  which  are  more  oellBK 
brated  than  others  for  hardihood  aUd  Mt 
foeding  qualiueti 

Suv«Bci.  B.— Tas  Bear  Food  fob  Pia& 

1164.    THB    VdST    BOOXOXICAL    KlWD    OT 

Food  pob  Pigs  kept  by  private  individuals, 
Is  undoubttMily  the  refuse  or  superfloout 
produce  of  a  garden,  togethw  with  the 
contents  of  thto  wosh-tub.    SmaU  potatoel, 
cabbage-t,   caulldowers,   and  broooli,   not 
wanted  for  the  house,  together  with  pea 
and  bean  thelis,  may  all  bo  mixed  With 
the  wash  and  ^ven  to  the  pig,  who  will 
ei^oy  this  food  immensely,  and  thrive  on  it 
€U  long  aa  the  weather  ft  warm^  if  It  Ift  thick- 
ened occasionally  with  a  little  gurgeotts.  By 
the  month  of  September,  at  the  lateit,  this 
food  must  be  changed,  in  order  to  oommenoe 
the  process  of  (kttenlng,  for  which  tliere  is 
nothing  better  Uian  potatoes^   boiled  ot 
steamed,  and  mixed  with  barley-meftl;  and 
towards  the  end  an  equal  quantity  of  tliia 
last  and  bean  or  pea-mesl.    If  the  pigs  aitt 
healthy,  and  hare  been  fod  regularly,  tiiey 
will  not  require  more  tluui  two  or  tliree 
montlis*  fattening  even  for  bacon,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  cold  weather  sets  in  they 
may  be  killed,  avoiding,  however,  severe 
fhMts,  as  they  interfere  with  the  salting 
of  the  meat    If  the  commencement  of 
fatteohig  is  delayed  so  long  that  it  is  not 
completed  before  the  whiter   tyoets   are 
establislied,  the  pig  does  not  gain  weight 
so  npidJy  as  he  did   before,  the   total 
consumption  of  food  will  be  greater,  and 


the  relative  improvement  less;— in  other 
words,  a  pig  kept  through  the  winter,  and 
Ikttened  at  that  time,  so  as  to  bo  IdUed  in 
the  spring,  will  not  pay  so  well  as  one 
Ihtteaed  in  the  autumn,  and  killed  aa  soon 
as  the  weather  will  allow. 

SnB-6KCT.  C.-jQEirKSAL  MXSkGEWBH  OP 
THK  Pia 

11«.  Thx  Huiaokuemt  of  THK  PiG  wh«n 
kept  in  a  sty,  as  for  private  fiimllles,  is  as 
follows:— In  the  first  place  a  warm  sty  Is 
neeessaiy,  with  a  well-paved  yar*!,  sloping 
to  a  drain.    This  should  be  kept  cleaq,  and 
the  lodglngHMTt  should  be  provided  with 
straw,  or  some  kind  of  Utter,  changed  once  a 
week.    Not  more  than  three  or  tour  pigs 
should  iM  kept  together,  and  In  few  private 
Ikmilles  will  there  be  more  t  ban  enough  food 
for  on&    WheA  a  pig  is  not  intended  to  be 
kept  to  Any  great  size,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
keet>  him  on  the  horse-manure  heap,  if  it  is 
portiaUy  covered  in,  and  of  course  supposing 
that  there  is  one.    By  this  plan  the  nuuiure 
is  more  than  doubled  in  value,  and  the 
pig  alio  obums  a  ooiisiderabie  amount  of 
nourishment  irom  the  com  not  digested 
by  the  horses    The  heat  of  the  manture  also 
stimulates  tl)\9  growth  of  the  pig,  and  tike 
weight  is  proportionately  increased;  twt 
when  persevered  In  too  long,  it  is  iqit  to 
cause  disease  of  the  liver,  followed  by  loss 
of  flesh  and  goiienil  health.   Pigs  are  gene- 
rally fod  three  titnes  a  day,  and  are  allowed 
as  much  aa  they  will  eat ;  but  It  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  leave  any  lood  in  the  trough  aHer 
feeding,  as  It  hijures  tlicir  stomaclis  to  be 
always  picking  their  food.    Even  in  small 
fkmililis  an  underground  tank  is  better 
thah  a  wash-tub,  as  it  pivserves  the  food 
siAreet  much  longer,  and  prevents  maggots 
IhMn  being  developed,  which  are,  however, 
no  absoiaie  loss  of  sabstauoe.    When  the 
nutcning  begins,  a  copper  or  steam-boiler 
is  necessary,  to  prepare  the  food  by  boillsg 
or  steaming;  but  it  siiould  never  bo  given 
till  oooL    Potatoes,  carrots,  Swedc-tuniipa, 
mangel-lvurEci,  parsnips,  or,  in  foot,  any  of 
our  root-crops,  may  in  Uiia  way  be  well* 
boiled  and  given  mixed  with  meal;  and 
avoiding  the  heating  eiftcts  or  bean  or  pea- 
meal  until  the  last  week  or  two,  when  ttiey 
serve  to  giVe  a  double  degree  of  nnnnese  to 
the  flesh  and  lat,  witiiout  making  it  hard, 
which  is  tlie  case  after  long-conthiued  food- 
Ing  upon  bean-dour.    The  flinoss  for  kiUliig 
must  be  decided  by  the  appearance  of  sujA* 
clent  latneas,  and  this  will  vary  aocordins 
to  the  views  of  the  proprietor,  who  may 
either  like  very  fot  or  oemparatlvely  lean 
baoon ;  but,  as  i  before  remarked.  If  poMlUei, 
the  pig  shoiiidrUot  be  kept  tbiongh  ttie  cold 
of  Minter.   For  porkers,  a  week's  keep  on 
barley-meal  and  milk.  If  It  can  be  prooocM* 
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litliBbMtiBodeorflttUhtnffUMni;  lmtth«T 
are  fsnenHy  WMxiy  tM  enoof h  bafon  tUa 
diaBgtt  til  their  diet  8iickiiic<iil8S  are 
killed  at  fiiir,  fire,  and  six  weeki  old. 

vm.  Thb  Bkebddio  or  Fras  li  miim- 
tlmea  mada  a  very  profitable  eoaree  of 
tocoma,  oo  tbe  enall  aoala,  to  the  labourer 
or  to  the  prlTete  gentleman.  A  low  will 
iiro  manj  yearii,  and  brint  nameroos 
Uttera,  havliig  two  In  each  year,  and  thna 
producing  oo  the  arerage  from  twenty  to 
twen^-fbor  pigs  per  annom.  Sappoting 
tbcM  pigs  were  killed  as  sncklng-plpa, 
when  they  are  worth  on  the  overage  Ob. 
a  piece,  the  «ow  will  bring  in  £7  H.  per 
rear,  against  which  Is  to  be  set  her  food 
during  that  time,  which  will  not  amoant 
to  more  than  half  the  money.  IC  instead  of 
this,  tbe  owner  has  a  run  for  his  pigs,  and 
tbe  refuse  of  a  large  garden,  he  may  rear 
flfleen  to  el^teen  of  them  as  porken^  and 
sen  them  aiaoa.  apiece,  with  an  expenditure 
of  lOe.,  or  a  profit  altogether  of  nearly  ISKk 
But  to  efliBCt  this  requires  great  care  and 
good  management,  aa  well  as  a  good  sow. 
If  the  one  selected  at  first  brings  a  good 
number  or  pigs,  and  rears  them  well,  she 
Is  too  valuable  to  be  killed,  and  ought  to 
be  kept  sa  long  as  she  will  breed,  especially 
as  she  improves  as  a  nurse  with  each  sao- 
ceedhig  litter.  It,  on  the  contraiy,  her 
Utters  are  small,  or  she  proves  a  bad 
nurse,  she  should  be  put  under  the 
ftrrler^s  care,  and  afterwards  converted 
Into  bacon,  which  la  exceedingly  good  in 
that  case;  a  sow  which  has  had  one  litter 
being  as  fit  for  making  that  aitlcio  as  any 
hog.  When  a  sow  Is  near  the  flurowlng 
time,  which  Is  four  months  after  her  visit 
to  tbe  boar,  she  sliould  be  put  In  a  sty  by 
taemelC  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  straw; 
ff  there  Is  too  great  an  abandance,  she 
Is  apt  to  overlay  the  young  pigs  as  they 
hary  themselves  In  tlie  straw.  To  prevent 
the  risk  of  this,  in  a  great  measure,  It  Is  a 
good  plan  to  fix  a  ledge  of  wood  eight  Inches 
from  tbe  ground,  so  that  there  is  a  place 
Into  which  the  young  onea  may  creep 
without  ftar  of  presBurei  Some  aows  have 
also  an  unnatural  propensity  to  eat  their 
young,  but  this  generally  arises  ftxmi  bad 
Aeding,  and  when  once  she  allows  tlie 
aocfcllngs  to  flutcn  themselves  to  her  teats 
they  are  saft  from  all  danger  of  this 
aoddeuL  The  sow  with  a  large  litter 
ihonld  be  well  fed  on  bnm  and  barley- 
neal,  with  milk  or  whey;  grains  are 
alao  an  excellent  food ;  and  it  Is  always 
well,  wliere  there  Is  tbe  opportunity,  to 
allow  the  sow  to  run  In  an  orchard  or 
paddock  for  an  hour  every  day,  shutting 
tlie  plga  In  the  sty  during  the  first  thrsa 
wieeks,  but  afterwarda  allowing  them  to 

Xha  MiAiog-plgs  are 


killed  off  as  wanted,  and  those  Intandai 
to  be  kept  are  csstrated  or  spayed  at  • 
month  or  six  weeks  old,  omitting  thost 
whloh  are  intended  to  keep  up  tbe  breedi 
which  are  tlienaeforward  called  opaa-aows 
>orboanL 

1187.  In  Knxnro  thb  Pxo,  the  foot  are  tied 
together,  and  the  snout  muailed ;  the  knift 
Is  then  plunged  deeply  Into  the  junotion  <^ 
the  throat  with  the  cheat,  where  it  divideg 
the  large  vessels,  and  speedily  causes  deatlk 
The  pig  is  usually  starved  for  twelve  honn 
previously,  allowing  water  only.  The  blood 
Is  allowed  to  drain  flvely,  and  Is  collected 
for  black-puddings,  stirring  It  with  astick  all 
the  tim&  If  the  pig  Is  small,  and  Intended 
for  salt  pork,  it  is  then  scalded  with  water 
not  quite  boiling,  after  which  the  skin  la 
scraped  of  the  hair,  and  this  plan  Is  In  soma 
counties  adopted  for  bacon>plgs  also;  but, 
generally  speaking,  for  them  tbe  hair  la 
singed  off  by  sprinkling  lightly  a  little  straw 
upon  the  body  on  the  ground,  and  setting 
fire  to  It,  care  being  taken  not  to  crack  thd 
skin.  Tbe  burnt  bristles  and  cuticle  art 
then  washed  off,  and  the  pig  Is  raised  by  tha 
hocks  and  its  entrails  removed.  The  insida 
of  the  body  is  careAiUy  sponged,  and  thd 
carcass  remains  till  next  day,  to  be  cut  up 
according  to  the  plan  described  atpsge  201. 

1IG8.  Thb  CoflT  or  Hoick-fbd  Pork,  or 
bacon,  will  generally  be  found  to  ooma  to 
within  l|d.  or  S^d.  a  pound  of  the  sellinf 
price,  varying  of  course,  with  the  cost  of 
the  store-pig  and  with  Ihat  of  the  foedlng 
materials.  Much  will  depend  upon  th« 
degree  of  fatness  required,  tbe  last  part 
of  the  operation  of  fattening  being  much 
more  costly  than  the  first,  and  especlaUy 
if  prolonged  throuiih  the  winter  months, 
as  already  observed  In  paragraph  1164.  On 
the  whole,  there  can  be  no  donbt,  fW>m  tha 
experience  of  numbers  of  private  ftunUiea 
as  well  aa  cottagera,  that  when  there  are 
proper  convenlencea,  moderate  attention, 
and  a  gardtn^  a  pig  or  a  couple  of  pigs  niaj 
be  kept  with  great  advantage,  and  a  profit 
to  the  amount  specified  above. 

Sect.  8.— Daikt  Pbodccb. 

1169.  Three  things  are  necessary  to  tha 
proper  management  of  the  dairy,  and  these 
are— 1st,  proper  eotn  fit  to  produce  mllkf 
Sttd,  a  good  pasture  for  Ihan^  with  dairji 
and  dairy  lUetuib;  and,  Srd,  an  exptriateed 
4md  ktdiatriom  dairymaid  capable  of  good 
management  of  tha  oowsl 

Sire-aBCz.  A..-TBB  Cow. 

llTOi  Where  only  one  or  two  oows  are 
kept,  eepeciaUy  where  their  pasture  la 
limited  in  extent,  It  is  very  important  to 
attend  to  the  bneed,  of  which  some  are  modi 
bettar  than  otfaan  for  milking  yipoatfc 
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VThen  tbe  cows  of  the  neighbourhood  are 
deddedly  bad.  It  may  be  better  to  bring 
others  ttom  a  distance ;  bat,  as  a  rule,  it  1« 
better  to  fielect  the  beat  within  reach,  as 
ocperienco  shows  that  they  are  suited  to 
the  soil  and  dlmate,  whereas  strange  breeds 
may,  and  often  do,  fkil  when  removed 
to  firesh  pastures.  If  the  pasture  is  good, 
there  need  not  be  so  much  care  taken,  as 
any  cow  will  thrive  there ;  but  on  Inibrlor 
grass,  a  cow  accustomed  to  rich  fbeding 
will  All  away  and  give  less  milk  than  one 
accustomed  to  the  locality,  although  in 
herself  a  much  worse  milker.  But  sup- 
posing the  situation  very  confined,  as  In 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  a  town,  It  should  be 
known  tliat  the  Flemish  cows  will  thrive 
well  In  confinement,  even  for  a  series  of 
years,  w^here  those  of  the  English  breed 
would  rapidly  lose  flesh  and  condition. 
Unless,  therefore,  there  is  good  pasture 
and  plenty  of  change,  avoid  the  well-bred 
English  short-horn,  or  the  cross  with  any 
of  the  Chaimel  Island  cows;  and  select 
In  preference  a  little  French  or  a  large 
Flemish  cow,  which  may  generally  be  pro- 
cured in  tlio  London  market,  or  in  those  of 
the  large  towns.  The  Jersey  cow  gives 
good  milk,  and  is  very  profitable,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  mSjiuxnt  islands  of  Guernsey 
and  Aldemey.  The  cross  with  the  Dur- 
ham Is  excellent  for  dairy  pnrpoeee,  when 
$here  is  plenty  of  grass,  as  also  is  the  old 
Dorset  cow;  but  the  Hercfords,  Sussex, 
and  Devons  are  too  much  Inclhied  to  lay 
on  fat  to  make  them  useful  to  the  private 
oowkeeper,  unless  he  makes  np  his  mhid 
to  fiitten  them,  and  sell  them  off  when 
half-diy.  This  Is  an  excellent  practice,  in 
point  of  economy;  but  as  private  cow- 
keepers  are  apt  to  entertain  the  fancy  of 
making  pets  of  their  auimabi,  tiieir  flings 
will  often  prevent  this  condemnation  of  a 
bighly-prlsed  favourite  to  tlie  knifb,  as 
toon  as  she  has  made  herself  a  place  in 
his  afTectlona  Whatever  be  the  breed  or 
quality  of  the  cow,  she  should  have  plenty 
of  good  food.  In  order  to  ensure  a  proper 
•upply  of  milk.  This  food  should  be  succu- 
lent as  well  as  nourishing,  tlie  latter  kind 
having  a  greater  tendency  to  make  fat  than 
milk.  A  cow  well  fed  may  be  safely  milked  to 
within  a  month  of  her  next  calving,  but  It 
Is  better  to  diy  her  for  that  time.  It  Js  usual 
In  private  famines  to  keep  two  cows,  one 
to  calve  In  tbe  spring;,  and  the  other  in  the 
autumn,  so  as  to  ensure  a  constant  and 
tolerably  uniform  supply  of  milk.  In  pur- 
chasing the  first  cow,  it  is  better  to  select 
one  to  calve  in  Msy,  when  the  grass  begins 
to  be  succulent;  but  afterwards  they  must 
be  chosen  so  as  to  come  in  when  the  other 
la  gotag  diy.  The  system  of  stall-fbedlng 
IB  now  very  generBlly  adopted,  and  la  Ibnnd 


to  answer  very  well  In  small  nmnben;  bat 
when  the  cows  are  collactod  together  in 
great  dairies,  disease  Is  propagated,  flrom 
one  to  the  other,  and  the  consequeooe  is 
that  a  frightAil  mortality  often  takes  place. 
In  selecting  hla  cows  Ibr  the  dairy,  ti» 
private  Individual  who  is  a  novloe  In  tbeaa 
matters  will  always  do  well  to  consult 
some  experienced  cowkeeper,  as  there  Is  a 
great  art  In  detecting  the  signs  by  which  a 
good  milker  may  be  known  flrooi  a  bad  onab 
and  a  healthy  fkxmi  a  diseased  cow.  The 
following  rules,  however,  may  assist  tho 
purchaser  when  he  cannot  <rtitain  the  alnnv 
help:— 

1171.  PoniTB  Dbsikablb  nr  a  Cow  vob 
TUB  DAtKY.—ffead  Isrge,  muule  ooarse; 
ears  pendent,  and  tinged  ydlow  Inside; 
neeJt  long,  slender,  and  tapering  towards 
the  head,  but  with  little  loose  skin  iMlow; 
chfMt  deep  but  narrow,  and  strikingly  dell- 
clent  in  the  sub:itance  of  girth;  rib$  flat 
and  wide  apart ;  back  narrow,  joints  wide 
and  loose,  bones  prominent,  hips  narrow; 
betlp  large  and  drooping ;'  quartert  thin  and 
firm;  leg$  long,  coarse,  and  slefcle>hammfd; 
tait  set  on  low;  haunch  drooplnu;  vdder 
large,  thin,  and  looae,  and  the  miik-reiB 
very  prominent. 

Sdb-ssgt.  B.»Thx  Pastctke,  Duky,  jjo> 
Utessua 

1172.  The  PAfiTUSB  is  of  the  greatest  im* 
portanoe,  as  upon  it  will  depend  in  great 
measure  wliat  kind  of  cow  shall  be  selectct^ 
and  what  amoutit  of  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  may  be  reckoned  on.  WlUi  some 
kinds  of  pasture  it  Is  impossible  to  obtain 
either  good  butter  or  good  cheese,  and  aH 
that  can  be  done  is  to  use  what  milk  and 
cream  are  wanted  In  the  hou.«e,  and  s^ 
the  remainder,  which  is  generally  easily 
effected.  When  the  grass  is  rsdleally  ba4 
and  the  landlord  allows  It,  the  better  plan 
is  to  break  it  up,  and  plant  It  with  luoenM^ 
rye,  Italian  lye-grass,  or  some  of  the  roots 
which  must  be  given  with  hay.  Lucerne 
gives  a  very  good  miik,  and  so  do  rye  and 
Italian  rye-gnoA,  bnt  nothing  is  equal  to  a 
good  old  pasture.  When  the  land  la  poor, 
but  not  vet^  there  is  no  fbod  so  economical 
as  gone,  fhrze,  or  whin— three  names  for  the 
same  plant  It  must  be  bruised  in  a  proper 
maclilne,  to  be  obtained  at  the  agricultural 
implement  makers-;  and  the  qnantlty  neces- 
sary for  each  cow  on  the  average  is  three 
bushels  and  a  half  per  day,  mixed  with  four 
ounces  of  salL  In  Mr.  Bpoonei's  fium,  near 
Worcester,  where  this  plan  is  carried  oat, 
the  cows  are  allowed  abont  foar-aod-a-halT 
poundsof  hay  and  twenty  pounds  of  SwedMi 
tnmipa  Id  addition,  end  the  produce  iaee*. 
talnly  of  an  excellent  quality,  and,  I  believe. 
In  a  remonexadve  quantiiy.    lOto  cowa 
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than  hvn  alinoafe  alwajr»  been  In  good 
Jkeehh,  Uioo^   staU-fed;  but    they  are 
geoQfaUjr  sold  off  alter  milking  in  a  fnt 
oooditioB,  for  completing  which  ihe  gorsetii 
need,  with  the  addition  of  a  Uttle  oil-cake 
towards   the    laati    b^nninjc  with  four 
pouadt  and  increning  It  to  twelve  pounds 
per  dBj  for  each  oo w.    The  gorse  Is  first  put 
thitMigh  a  common  chaff-catter,  and  then 
iMiiised  In  a  mUl  similar  to  a  clder-mUL    It 
Bsaat  be  need  when  quite  flresh,  and  at  Mr. 
Spooner^B  farm,  to  avoid  working  on  the 
Sunday*  the  cows  are  led  on  other  food  on 
that  day,  which  may  be  advantageous  also 
In  point  of  health.    It  Is  cultivated  by  sow. 
ing  it  with  a  crop  of  baiky  or  oats,  and  it  Is 
fit  to  cut  the  second  autumn  after  planting. 
It  is  then  mown  every  year  dnriiik'  the 
winter,  as  required,  with  a  common  scythe, 
close  to  the  gn>un<L   A  tolerably  good  soil, 
dry  enough  for  this  plant,  will  cut  flrom 
•even  to  ten  tons  per  acre;  and  the  same 
land  has  been  cut  for  fourteen  years  without 
Josa  of  quantity  or  quality,  but  after  that 
tf me  It  required  to  be  given  up  and  a  firesh 
plantation  made  on  other  Land,  as  the  roots 
became  deon^ed.   The  plant  used  is  veiy 
eommon  In  England,    but  Is  called  the 
Trench  furze,  and  It  grows  well  upon  an 
old  woodland,  stocked  np,  such  as  Is  often 
oselese  for  other  purposes;  but  it  must  be 
diy.    Half  an  acre  of  this  land  is,  on  the 
■average,  enoush  to  keep  a  cow  twenty 
weeks;  on  rich,  loamy  diy  land  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  will  serve  for  the  same  period,  so 
tiMit  an  acre  of  land  may  be  made  to  keep 
two  cows  for  more  than  a  yenr,  though  it  Is 
nsnalto  give  them  gra^s  in  the  summer. 
On  the  large  scale,  the  mowing,  carting, 
cutting,  and  bmlsiugcost  not  quite  a  penny 
a  bushel ;  but  for  small  dairies  the  expense 
would  of  course  be  greater.   As,  however, 
this  item  la  generally  a  part  of  the  man's 
dally  work,  it  is  seldom  taken  into  the 
calculation.    Kr.  Spooner's  management  of 
the  gorae  is  as  follows:— The  quantity  of 
aeed  used  by  him  Is  901b.  per  acre,  sown 
broadcast;  but  he  recommends  it  to  be 
drilled  as  nenr  In  the  rows  as  will  admit  of 
hand-hoeiug  for  the  first  year  or  two.  If  the 
land  is  inclined  to  run  to  grass.     It  is  not 
manured,  though  in  Its  consumption  it 
crcaUM  a  great  deaL    When  once  sown  and 
well  rooted,  U  yields  a  great  quantity  of 
food  for  cattle,  at  no  other  expense  but  the 
cutting,  bruising,  ice.    He  general^  begins 
to  mow  It  as  soon  as  the  grass  is  gone,  and 
it  lasts  till  grass  comes  again.    If  tliere  is  a 
threatening  of  snow,  be  mows  some  quantity 
beforehand,  as  it  will  keep  for  some  days 
onbrnised.    IS,  therefore,  the  private  cow- 
keeper  can  manage  to  keep  his  couple  of 
cows  for  hair  the  year  In  thia  way,  hewUl 
find  that  another  acre  and  a  half  of  good  I 


grass  will  suffice  for  the  six  summer  montli^ 
or  two  acres  in  all,  making  a  total  outlay, 
besides  taboor,  of  the  yearly  value  of  tlie 
landp>s«y  XO.  ds.  or  about  Is.  per  week  por 
cow,  a  sum  which  wQl  bardy  give  a  quart  of 
milk  per  day  when  purchased  of  the  milk- 
man, instead  of  five  quarts,  which  Is  the 
average  quantity  to  be  obtained  Arom  each 
cow,  one  of  which  will  be  always  getting 
dry  or  quite  so,  and  the  other  either  In  full 
milk  or  nearly  so.  Under  the  ordinary 
method  of  feeding  cows  ~  that  Is,  with 
grass  and  hay,  each  will  require  on  the 
average  firom  two  to  three  acres  of  land, 
UkinK  into  consideration  the  hay,  straw, 
Ac.,  which  she  consumes ;  or.  If  stall-fed  mi 
hay,  grains,  turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  Ac^ 
site  may  be  said  to  consume  the  produce  of 
one  to  one  and  a  half  acre;  so  that  the 
plan  of  feeding  on  gorse,  when  properly 
carried  out,  effects  a  saving  of  50  per  ceuL 
The  late  Mr.  Cot)bett  published  a  plan  by 
whicli  a  cow  could  be  stall-fed  on  the  pn^* 
duoe  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  during  the 
entire  year ;  but  I  believe  In  practice  this  la 
found  to  be  impossible,  unless  the  land  la 
peculiarly  rich  and  far  above  the  average; 
and  the  alcove  is  the  usual  amount  required 

1173.  Tbb  Dairy  has  been  described 
already,  at  page  }^;  but  in  many  small 
families  a  much  more  simple  arrangement 
is  made,  the  milk  being  kept  in  a  room 
in  the  house  called  *'the  dairy,**  though 
rarely  deserving  of  tliat  name.  Wheiv 
however,  there  are  not  the  means,  the 
best  plan  is  to  do  the  utmost  towards 
what  is  good,  and  then  the  dairymaid, 
who  is  generally  also  the  cook,  mu»t  con- 
trive to  scald  her  vessels  In  the  scullery^ 
and  make  her  butter  there  also,  using  the 
dairy  only  for  storing  her  milk,  cream,  and 
the  butter. 

1174.  Thv  Utensils  vox  ax  Obdinabt 
Private  Daiut  are— 1st,  the  hydrometer 
and  lactoineter^  to  Judge  of  the  richness 
or  the  milk  of  each  cow;  2nd,  the  milkinff- 
pail  or  paii*  and  stool;  Srd,  the  pan*  lor 
storing  the  milk;  4th,  the  crtam-pan  and 
Mkirnmer;  and  fth,the  chum^  or,  f  >r  JDevon- 
shlre  butter,  the  hand^ub.  The  htfdrometer 
is  an  instrument  by  which  the  specitio 
gravity  of  milk,  or  any  other  fluid,  is  ascer- 
talned^that  1»  to  ssy,  the  quantity  of  water 
In  It ;  since  the  Instrument  really  shows  tlw 
difference  between  the  milk  and  pure  dis- 
tilled water.  All  milk  is  composed  of  water 
in  which  are  sasiwnded  casein  (or  cheesy 
matter),  butter,  milk-sugar,  and  various 
salts;— the  proportion  of  water  in  100 
pints  being  87,  and  as  the  specific  gravity 
is  increased  in  a  latlo  to  the  quantity 
of  these  solid  materials,  so  the  number 
indicating  it  nmrks  tiidr  amount.  Tlie 
instrument  (see  fy.  9B)  consists  of  a  glass 
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talM,  wltb  a  bulb  at  Its  lower  cxiremlty, 
la  wbtcb  Is  a  little  mercury  m  adjusted 
that  it  will  make  the  mark  0  on  tlie  scale 
float  exactly  lerel  wltb  the  surTaoe  of  dis- 
tilled water.  When  the  Jar  acoompaiiyfng 
It  Is  nearly  filled  with  the  milk  to  be 
examined  (taking  care  to  shake  up  the 
cream  Jnst  before  doing  this),  the  lnktrft> 
ment  rises  in  proportion  to  the  density, 
atid  by  casting  the  eye  along  the  sarfkoe 
of  the  milk,  the  number  on  the  scale  on 
a  level  with  It  will  indicate  the  exact 
specific  graytty.  The  ordinary  specific 
gravity  of  new  cow's  milk,  at  00  Fahren- 
heit, Is  said  to  be  l«l;  but  this  Is  no  test 
of  the  cream,  which  Is  very  rarfable,  and 
In  many  cases  the  specific  grsTtty  of  the 
■kim-mllk  Is  greater  after  skimming  than 
belbre.  As  a  test  for  emxl  It  la,  howorer, 
of  great  value;  but  for  measuring  the  cream 
the  best  instrument  for  ordinary  use  Is  the 
lactometer  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (see  A^.  89). 
Three  or  four  glass  tubes,  about  a  foot 
high,  divided  into  100  parts,  and  grsdnatod 
near  their  upper  enda,  are  looeely  snp- 
poned  in  a  wooden  stand,  and  filled  with 
tiie  milk  warm  ftt>m  the  cow,  one  being 
devoted  to  each  sample  to  be  examined.  The 
scale  is  generally  extended  down  one*flfth  of 
the  tube,  and  this  will  almost  always  suflloe ; 
but  in  some  cases  the  amount  of  cream  is 
much  greater  than  thl«.  After  standing 
twelve  hours,  the  cream  has  all  risen  to 
the  surface,  and  tlie  figure  oppoalte  Its 
lower  edge  marks  the  per  centage  of  cream 
to  milk.  Tbus,  supposing  it  stands  at  the 
figure  10,  then  tliere  is  10  per  cent  of 
cream ;  or,  If  at  S,  then  only  5  per  cent, 
and  so  on.  The  average  of  cream  appears 
to  be  about  8  or  0  per  cent,  but  in  diflerent 
bri'eds  and  pasturas  it  will  vaiy  grratly 
Irom  that  amount  Provided  with  these 
two  Instruments,  one  of  which  measurcM 
the  amount  of  curd,  and  tlie  other  that  of 
cream,  the  cow-keeper  will  be  able  to 
ascertain  whether  the  cows  whldi  he  has 
are  worth  Iteeplng,  or  whether  he  shall 
make  an  attempt  to  better  himself  by 
getting  rid  of  them  and  purchasing  others. 
The  milking  appanUtu  consists  of  a  low 
stool,  usually  with  tlunce  legs,  to  adapt  Itself 
to  the  unequal  ground  on  which  the  milking 
takes  place ;  and  a  small  pall,  which  may  be 
of  wood  or  tin.  In  winter,  the  former  Is 
preferred,  because  it  does  not  chill  the 
milk  so  much  as  metal ;  but  in  summer,  the 
latter  Is  less  liable  to  absorption  and  decom- 
position, and  therefore  keeps  It  sweeter. 
The  pout*  are,  for  the  ordinary  method, 
large  and  shallow,  and  either  of  metal,  teased 
earthenware,  or  glass.  For  the  Devonshire 
mode,  sn  earthen  pan  is  used  at  least  a 
foot  deep,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  great  thick- 
Hess  of  cream  collecting.    In  either 


a  sCroAMT  Is  reqnlrBd  to  pass  tlie  mBk 
through  before  setting  U  by  tor  the  crsam. 
The  cr$am^iHm  and  Mmmer  ars  merely  lor 
the  purpose  of  ooUeetIng  the  cream  ftom 
the  milk.  The  fanner  Is  a  deep  eartlMD 
pan,  calculated  to  hold  anougb  for  one 
churning,  which  will  ray  with  tbe  namlMr 
of  cows.  The  skimmer  la  a  large  and  aom«- 
what  flat  apooD,  osed  to  collect  the  cnmn 
without  breaking  its  head  more  than 
moeaaaiy,  that  la,  so  as  to  leave  immh 
behind.  The  ehmn  varies  ooasiderably  In 
make,  but  the  principle  la  tbe  aame  In  alL 
Batter  consists  of  cream,  In  which  tbe 
globules  have  been  broken  by  agitation, 
and  that  chum  Is  the  beat  which  will  efibct 
that  defect  in  tbe  best  manner.  There  are 
throe  principal  dlvialona  in  the  kinds  of 
chums,  one,  in  which  a  fixed  vessel 
receives  tbe  cream,  which  is  broken  np  by 
a  plunger  worked  op  and  down  In  It;  tlila 
Is  called  the  pbmging  dwam ;  af  second, 
which  is  that  most  commonly  adopted  m 
English  dairies,  and  called  ttie  barret  ekwn^ 
Is  rotated  by  a  handle,  so  that  the  cream 
la  made  to  ikll  over  pro^tloiis  In  its 
Interior,  aa  it  goes  round;  while  In  the 
third,  or  neto  pataU  dutrn^  the  barinl  Is 
Btadoneiy,  but  has  a  revolving  kind  of 
paddle  worked  through  the  cream  con- 
tained In  It  In  the  Devonshire  method, 
the  cream  la  beaten  vrith  tlie  liand  in  a 
oommon  small  wooden  tub,  ontU  it  is 
Terted  into  butter. 

BcB-SECT.  C— Thb  DaiancAio,  asi> 

MAKAaKMSMT  OF  THE  DaIKT. 

117A.  The  Daibtmaid  In  small  families  li 
usually  also  the  oook;  but  she  should  In 
that  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of  tha 
servant  devoted  entirely  to  this  kind  of 
occupation,  be  sen^nOoutig  eleam,  Wltbont 
this  aocomptishment.  It  is  In  vain  to  expect 
good  butter  or  cheese;  nor  will  tlie  milk 
even  keep  sweet  in  warai  weather,  the 
slightest  remnant  of  the  old  mUk  being, 
enough  to  develop  the  acetone  lbraDenta» 
tion.  In  addition  to  this  cardinal- viriun, 
punetoallty  la  very  Important,  both  In  milk- 
ing  the  oows  and  In  aU  other  daliy  open^ 
tlons.  If  these  animals  are  not  regularly 
milked  they  are  uneasy,  and  tlie  moment 
this  Is  the  case,  the  quality  of  the  milk 
BufferSb  Komettmea  the  milking  Is  dona 
by  a  man  or  boy;  but  in  many  cases 
the  female  servant  has  this  task,  which 
requires  considerable  knack;  and  it  Is  a 
fact,  that  a  good  milker  will  always  get 
more  milk,  with  leas  trouble  also,  than  n 
clumsy  one.  Tlie  hours  of  milking  sbonid 
be  early  in  the  morning  and  aa  late  in  tbd 
evening  as  can  be  conveniently  arranged, 
the  ol^eot  being  to  give  the  milk  as  mndi 
oool  air  «•  posaibia  daring  the  ttme  of  Ui 
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tbrowing  op  the  crdmn.  Tm  dabyoudd 
■hoald  be  cerefkil  ttvny%  to  dnhi  the  odder 
perfcetlf ;  the  haUt  of  leevlng  milk  In  tt 
ft  icreatiy  l^Jarlolls  to  both  the  heelth  end 
productlvenetB  of  the  oow,  besides  being 
extremely  wastsftU ;  erery  succeeding  drop 
being  ileher  than  the  one  beltore  It,  and 
the  last  halAplnt  giving  twelve  times  as 
much  batter  as  the  first  The  dairymaid 
should  not  only  be  a  skllfhl  nUlher,  but 
also  perftctiy  good-nMvred ;  a  gentle  hand 
If  the  most  soooessfhl,  and  nsoally  women 
milk  better  than  men.  The  qnantlty  of 
Che  milk  depends  on  many  eaoses;  as,  the 
goodneas,  breed,  and  health  of  the  oow; 
the  kind  of  pastnre,  and  tbe  opportunity 
Ibr  Ua  frequent  change,  which  has  also 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  milk;  the 
length  of  lime  from  calving;  the  having 
plenty  of  clean  water  In  the  fleU  she  Ibeds 
in.  Ac,  Ac.  Those  who  attend  property 
to  tbe  dairy  will  Aed  the  cowb  particn- 
larly  wdl  two  or  three  w^toks  belbre  they 
cuhre,  which  nmkes  the  ihilk  more  abun- 
dant Cows  should  be  careftaliy  treated ;  ft 
their  teats  are  sore,  they  should  be  soaked 
^n  warm  water  twice  a  day,  and  either  be 
dressed  with  aoft  ointment  or  with  spirits 
end  wBter.  If  tbe  former,  great  cleanliness 
Is  nocesaaiy,  and  the  milk  at  these  times 
•honld  be  given  to  the  pigs. 

1176.  Thb  Mamaokmssit  of  the  Mils  is 
AB  Fouows:— When  the  milk  Is  brought 
Into  tl}e  dairy.  It  should  be  strained  and 
amptled  into  dean  pans,  Immediately  in 
vrinter,  but  not  tOl  cool  in  summer.  White 
ware  is  preferable,  as  the  red  is  porous, 
and  cannot  be  thoroughly  scidded ;  mefatl 
Is  selected  by  some  people,  and  sine  In 
particular,  in  the  belief  that  It  throWi  up 
the  cream.  Daring  summer,  skim  the  milk 
either  belbre  tbe  nun  has  heated  the  dairy, 
or  after  its  effects  are  gone  off;  at  that 
jeeaon  It  should  stand  for  butter  twelve 
hours  without  skimming,  and  twenty-four 
hours  in  winter.  Deposit  the  cream-pot  in 
•  very  cold  cellar,  if  the  dairy  is  not  cool 
enough;  and  if  churning  cannot  be  managed 
change  it  into  fresh-scalded  pots ;  but  never 
orait  churning  twice  a  week.  The  cream 
must  be  strained  into  the  chum  throu^ 
a  fine  sieve  or  linen  doth. 

1177.  Whsm  a  Calf  has  to  be  Bbauis  It 
should  be  taken  from  the  cow  in  a  week  at 
Arthest,  or  It  will  cause  great  trouble  in 
rearing,  because  It  will  be  difficult  to  make 
it  drink  milk  in  a  pan.  Take  it  from  the 
oow  in  the  morning,  and  keep  it  without 
Ibod  till  the  next  morning ;  and  then,  being 
hungry,  it  will  drink  without  dlillcuity. 
»ikimmed  milk  an>i  fresh  whey.  Just  as 
warm  aa  now  milk,  should  be  given  twice 
a  dny  In  Jiuch  quantity  as  may  be  required. 
If  milk  be  scarce,  smooth  grod  mixed  with  j 


mflk  wm  do.  At  ftost,  let  the  calf  be  oat 
only  by  day,  and  Ibed  it  at  night  and  monv 
ing.  It  Is  usual  at  first  to  give  the  calf  a 
finger  dipped  in  the  milk  to  suck ;  but  M 
may  soon  be  taui^t  to  drink  oS  itsel£  Tb 
teach  it  to  eat,  a  piece  of  fine  bay  is  loosed 
tied  round  with  a  string,  and  sospended 
over  the  cfib  in  which  the  calf  is  kept  It 
wlU  attempt  to  soCk  the  hay,  whldi  will 
then  come  out  into  its  mouth,  and  the 
instlnet  of  nature  will  teach  It  to  eat 

lira.  BuTTKB-iiAXiMG,  by  the  ordinary 
method,  consists  hi  pouring  the  cream  Into 
the  chum,  or  sometimes  the  raw  milk  as  tt 
oomee  from  the  cow.  Tlie  former  Is,  how- 
ever, the  preferable  method.  The  cream 
finom  day  to  day.  Is  usually  set  apart  till 
the  diumlng  day,  in  a  bowl  for  the  purpose; 
but  in  some  dairies  each  skimming  is  kept 
separate.  By  the  third  day,  a  slight  acidity 
Is  developed,  and  that  is  rather  oondudTO 
than  otherwise  to  the  production  of  good 
butter.  Great  care  is  requisite  to  keep 
the  chum  at  an  average  temperature  of 
00  degrees  Fahrenheit;  and  if  the  weather 
is  cold,  the  room  In  which  the  dmrning  Is 
carried  on  must  be  wanned  to  nearly  that 
point  The  dium  must  always  be  well 
acaMed  out  before  putting  in  tbe  cream,  to 
prevent  the  butter  fTom  adhering  to  It  In 
winter  warm  the  chum,  and  In  summer 
cool  It;  and  let  the  cream  be  exactly  n 
degrert  by  the  thermometer.  If  tbe  cream 
is  10  degrees  more  than  fiO,  you  lose  '  lb. 
out  oir  80^  and  so  In  proportion ;  besides 
that,  it  does  not  keep  so  well,  and  as  it  does 
not  begin  to  tunk  till  W  degrees  of  heat  if 
you  put  It  in  cooler  than  that  you  have  to 
turn  the  chum  till  it  acquires  that  heat 
before  It  begins  to  have  any  effect  The 
butler  is  seldom  longer  than  an  hour  in 
coming  when  this  plan  Is  adopted.  Butter 
Is  not  so  good  If  it  comes  In  less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  When  the  butter 
is  come,  pour  off  the  buttermilk,  and  put 
the  butter  into  a  fresh  scalded  pan,  or  into 
tuba,  which  have,  after  scalding,  been  in 
cold  water.  Four  water  on  it,  and  let  It 
lie  to  acquire  some  hardness  before  yoa 
work  it ;  then  change  the  water,  and  beat 
It  with  flat  boards  so  perfectly  that  not  the 
least  taste  of  the  buttermilk  remains,  and 
that  the  water,  which  must  be  often 
changed,  shall  be  quite  dear  In  colour. 
If  any  of  the  milk  be  left  in  the  butter  it 
will  speedily  taUnre  the  flavour  by  the  fer- 
mentation to  which  it  is  disposed.  The 
butter  must  then 'be  salted,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  half  a  pound  of  salt  to  fourteen 
pounds  of  butter.  Tbe  salt  must  be  of  the 
finest  kinil,  and  must  be  perfectly  blended 
with  the  butter,  elthor  i)y  skllAil  beatUig 
with  the  hand,  or,  hi  summer,  it  is  more 
advisable  with  two  wooden  spatulas.  Thero 
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!s  no  one  article  of  ftoiUy  consampdon 
xnacb  in  use  of  greater  variety  In  goodneas, 
or  tbat  la  of  more  coneeqaence  to  have 
of  a  superior  quality  than  this;  and  the 
economizing  of  It  la  moat  neceaaary.    The 
•weetnesa  of  batter  la  not  affected  by  the 
cream  of  which  it  la  made  being  turned. 
When  cows  are  in  tomlpa,  or  eat  cabbages, 
the  taste  is  very  disagreeable;  and  the 
fallowing   ways    have    been   tried   with 
advantage  to  obviate  It:— When  the  milk 
la  strained  Into  the  pans,  put  to  every  afx 
gallona  one  gallon  of  boUlng  water.— C/r, 
dlasolve  one  ounce  of  nitre  In  a  pint  of 
spring  water,  and  put  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
to  every  fUtoen  gallons  of  milk.— 0»%  when 
•bout  to  chum,  keep  back  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  the  sour  cream,  and  put  It  Into  a 
well-scalded  pot,  Into  which  the  next  cream 
la  to  be  gathered,  and  stirred  well,  and  the 
same  Is  to  be  done  Mrlth  every  fresh  addi- 
tion.   When  the  firm  compact  maas  of 
butter  Is  completed,  It  may  either  be  potted 
in  earthenware  basins  or  made  into  rolls, 
Ibrmii,  or  pats,  fbr  Immediate  use. 
•  1179.  The  Followdio  Obscsvatioxs  as 
Bltteb-xakinq  are  from  a  noted  Ilere- 
fbrdshlre   dairywoman,  and  have  proved 
exceedingly  useAil  in    several    Instances 
where  they  have  been  carried  out :— *'  If  the 
butter  comes  in  grains,  let  out  some  of  the 
buttermilk,  and  chum  it  again ;  it  is  gene- 
rally good  in  tliat  case.    When  the  batter 
Is  salted,  washed,  and  still  in  water,  welph 
It,  and  put  it  in  water  in  another  vessel ; 
moke  it  up,  and  pat  it  in  fresh  water,  and 
in  hot  weather  change  the  water  three  or 
fbtir  times.     The  dalrjonaid  should  not 
touch  the  irattor  in  the  chum  with  her 
hand  but  should  collect  It  with  the  chum- 
•tick;  then  pat  cold  water,  and  diura  it 
round ;  put  ft«sh  water,  and  let  it  remain  a 
little  till  she  is  ready  to  make  it  up.    In 
summer  she  should  put  about  one  quart  of 
cold  water  to  as  much  cream  as  will  make 
three  or  ft>ar  poands  of  butter  when  put 
Into  the  chum ;  and  in  winter  put  fti>m 
half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  hot  water  in,  to  make 
it  the  hoot  of  new  milk.    If  the  weather  is 
very  severe,  the   cream   should  be  put 
wltliln  airing  distance  of  the  Are,  with 
a  dish  and  cloth  covering  it,  the  night 
before  churning.    A  tea-spoonfhl  of  crys- 
tallzed  saltpetre  should  bo  pat  into  the 
cream>bowl   before   beginning  to  gather 
the  cream  at  all  times ;  if  the  oowfc  have 
tamlpa,  put  more.    When  the  hands  are 
once  seasoned  to  make  the  batter  up,  never 
leave  off  till  It  Is  done.    The  chum  should 
always  be  washed  the  moment  the  butter 
la  oat,  and  nothing  but  water  should  be 
used  for  the  Inside.    Wooden  vessels  used 
in  the  dairy  should  be  cleaned  with  lime 
or  sand,  rubbed  on  with  a  wlilap  of  atraw, 


and  scalded  in  a  copper  twice  a  weekf 
earthen  vessels  should  be  rubbed  with 
wood-ashes,  and  then  boUIng  water  poured 
over  them.  The  batter  la  better  when  yoa 
skim  the  cream  off  eveiy  twelve  hoor^ 
tboa^  the  quantity  may  not  be  to  greaL 
A  hand-cbam  is  best;  and  one  larv* 
enough  for  two  cows  will  do  equally  well 
if  one  only  is  kept  In  winter  put  Into  thm 
chum  about  three  gallons  of  boiling  water, 
and  lot  it  remain  in  live  mlnutea  to  warm 
the  Cham,  thoroughly  taming  it  round ;  to 
summer  rinse  tlie  chum  oat  twice  with 
ooki  water.  It,  after  churning  two  boon 
in  winter,  the  cream  does  not  come,  pat  la 
two  quarts  of  hot  water;  in  summer,  IC 
after  long  churning,  it  gets  thick,  and 
does  not  separate,  pot  in  two  quarts  of 
cold  water.  At  all  timet  the  chum  shoolil 
be  tomed  quickly  at  first,  and  alowly  aftei^ 
warda.  When  the  batter  is  come,  it  sliookl 
be  pressed  against  the  sides  of  the  chum, 
and  taken  out  and  laid  cither  on  a  elate, 
auch  as  is  used  for  making  pastry,  or  A 
thick  firm  table,  and  beaten  two  or  three 
times  over  with  the  knob  before  the  salt 
la  put  to  it,  and  afterwarda,  till  not  a  dro^ 
of  buttermilk  remains  in  it  It  ia  then 
ready  to  make  up ;  the  hands  of  the  penoil 
to  do  this  should  be  washed  perfectly 
clean,  then  put  into  liot  water,  or  mblted 
over  well  with  salt,  then  put  into  cold 
water;  this  prevents  the  butter  sticking  to 
them;  and  the  knifo,  and  whatever  wooden 
thinga  are  used,  should  be  prepared  In  the 
same  way.'*  I  have  known  aeveral  coOka 
make  excellent  batter,  by  attending  to  theos 
rules,  who  have  had  no  former  experience; 
1180.  The  DKvomBOUi  Modb  or  making 
clotted  cream  and  batter  is  as  follows;—* 
In  winter,  let  the  milk  stand  twenty-fbor 
hoars;  In  the  summer,  twelve  at  least, 
Then  put  the  milk-pan  on  a  hot  hearth.  If 
there  is  one;  If  not,  set  it  In  a  wide  briae 
kettle  of  water,  large  enough  to  receive  the 
pan.  It  must  remain  on  tlie  Are  tlli'qulte 
hot  but  on  no  accoant  boll,  or  there  will  be 
a  skin  instead  of  cream  upon  the  milk.  It 
may  be  known  when  it  ia  done  enough  by 
the  undulations  on  the  snrfkoe  looking 
thick,  and  having  a  ring  round  the  pan  the 
size  of  the  bottom.  The  time  required  to 
scald  cream  depends  on  the  sise  of  the  pan 
and  the  heat  of  the  Are;  the  slower  the 
better.  Remove  the  pan  into  the  dairy 
when  done,  and  skim  it  next  dey.  la 
cold  weather  it  ma>'  stand  thirty-six  hoars, 
and  never  less  than  two  meals.  The  butter 
is  nsually  made  in  Devonshire  of  cieam 
thus  prepared,  and  If  properiy  done  it  la 
very  firm;  though  more  like  cream  than 
butter  In  flavour.  It  is  msde  readily  enoui^ 
by  beating  the  thick  cream  In  a  tub  with 
the  hand,  pravUmaly  acaldod  and  soaked  la 
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water.  In  a  very  ihcnt  time  the  cretm  Is 
eonverted  Into  batter,  and  there  la  a  very 
•mall  quantity  of  weU-flavonred  batter- 
mUk,  roach  richer  than  that  obtained  In 
the  wdlnaiy  way. 

1181.  To  SfuaoK  TBK  WooDSir  Skixmxxo- 
naiL,  Ac.-4tub  it  over  with  suet,  place  it  in 
tuM  water  all  night,  and  next  day  pat  it  In 
the  IxrtUng  copper.  For  a  new  churn,  aoak  it 
in  lukewarm  water  some  hoora,  then  put 
in  wood-aahea  and  boiling-water.  To  clean 
n  chum,  pat  cold  water  in  and  chum  it 
atMui;  afterwarda  put  boiling  water  in, 
eoTer  It  down  closer  and  let  It  stand  ten 
minutca,  then  chum  it  about,  and  empty. 

USL  To  It£icoTs  THS  TAais  ov  TcBSirs 
jntOM.  Milk.— One  pound  of  saltpetre  to  one 
gallon  of  boUlng  water;  bottle  it,  and  add 
one  pint  and  a  half  to  twelve  gallona  of  milk 
when  It  cornea  from  tlie  oow. 

1188.  To  K£RP  CR^AM  fob  TSAYKLLIKO, 

Ac^-Pot  two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar  In  It ; 
and,  better  still,  boil  it  first. 

llgi.  BuTTRH  is  preserred  fbr  winter 
oonsumption  by  salting  It  more  or  less, 
the  latter  called  potting.  Ttami  one  to 
two  ounces  of  salt  per  pound  will  keep  it 
throngh  the  winter ;  but  if  it  is  intended 
to  last  over  that  time,  a  larger  quantlQr  is 
tequlred.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  out  all  air  bubbles  by  pressing  and 
working  the  butter  smoothly  down  In  the 
Jar  or  tub.  Sometimes  sugar  and  nitre 
are  mixed  with  the  salt,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  ounces  of  salt  to  one  of  each  of  the 
two  other  ingredlenta;  an  ounce  of  this 
Alxtare,  finely  powdervd,  la  rubbed  up 
with  each  pound  of  butter. 

1180.  The  Svnas  Mstuod  of  preserving 
totter  without  salt,  aa  reconled  by  Sir 
John  Forbes,  is  aa  follows:— "A  narrow 
deal  boards  not  moi«  than  four  or  five 
Inches  wide«  is  fixed  horizontally  In  an 
•pen  place  In  the  dairy  of  the  chalet; 
wooden  pins,  ftom  two  to  three  fbot  in 
length,  are  fixed  In  an  upright  position 
into  this,  ttiehr  whole  length  projecting 
above  its  sUilkCQ.  Aa  the  butter  is  made, 
It  la  i^oed  dally  round  these  pins  (one  at  a 
fime),  beginning  at  their  lower  end,  and  in 
a  mass  not  exceeding,  at  first,  the  width  of 
the  board.  Every  day,  as  more  butter  is 
fliada,  it  la  added  to  the  previous  portion 
around  the  pin,  the  diameter  of  the  grow- 
mg  mass  being  gradually  enlarged  upward*^ 
until  the  upper  sulrfhce  overhangs  the  base 
to  a  considerable  extent,  like  an  inverted 
bee-hive.  When  one  pin  is  filled,  another 
la  proceeded  with  in  like  manner,  and  so 
oo.  The  cxpoaed  surfhoe  of  these  massea 
gets  soon  covered  with  a  sort  ur  hard  film, 
which  eO'ectnaJly  excludes  the  access  of 
the  air;  and  thJa  drcnmstanoe,  with  two 
sdiersi  namely,  the  complete  expreasion  of 


milk  ftvm  the  butter,  and  the  unobstructed 
circulation  of  a  cool  mountain  air  through 
the  chalet,  will  go  far  to  explain  how 
butter  so  treated  can  remain  so  long 
without  being  spoiled."  Sir  John  Forbes 
remarks,  that  he  should  like  this  pUm  to  be 
tried  tn  an  English  dairy  with  the  above 
provision ;  but  how  we  are  to  meet  with  a 
cool  mountain  ahr  circulating  fteely  in  one^ 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  Perhaps  in  the 
high  districts  of  Wales  or  Scotland,  such  an 
experiment  might  be  tried  with  advantage. 

118&  To  Keep  Milk  and  Crkax.— In  hot 
weather,  when  it  is  difllcnlt  to  preserve 
milk  flrom  becoming  sour,  and  spoiling  the 
croam.  it  may  be  kept  perfbctly  sweet  by 
scalding  the  new  milk  very  gently,  without 
boiling,  and  setting  it  by  in  the  earthen 
dish  or  pan  that  it  is  done  in.  This  method 
is  pursued  in  Devonshire  tar  cream  to  be 
made  into  butter^  and  would  equally 
answer  in  small  quantities  fbr  that  In- 
tended fbr  cofllee,  ttOy  &c.  Cream  already 
skimmed  may  be  kept  twenty-fbur  hours, 
if  scalded,  without  sugar;  and  by  adding 
to  it  as  ifiuch  powdered  lump  sugor  as  will 
make  it  pretty  sweet,  will  be  good  for  two 
days,  keeping  it  in  a  cool  place. 

1187.  IS  Makhto  Chresb,  the  milk  is 
coagulated  with  rennet,  the  )ulce  f^m 
the  stoma(!h  of  the  calf,  or,  in  some  cases, 
of  the  tuiltey  or  lamb,  and  acts  by  tlie 
remnant  of  the  gastric  Juice  which  it 
retains.  A  calTs  stomach  is  salted,  and 
preserved  till  wanted,  when  a  piece  la 
soaked  In  water,  and  of  thia  lnf\ision 
a  pint  will  turn  forty  or  fifty  gallons  of 
milk.  The  chetu-hA  is  a  vessel  in  which 
the  rennet  is  added  to  the  milk,  and  in 
which  it  remains,  being  well  stirred 
together,  and,  if  necessary,  coloured  with 
annatto  or  carrot-water.  In  a  couple  of 
hours,  or  less,  the  curd  Is  well  formed,  and 
it  is  then  taken  out  and  conveyed  to  the 
rAeoe-fai,  the  whey  being  given  to  the 
pigs.  In  thia  it  is  broken  up  by  the  hand, 
and  afterwards  a  heavy  weight  put  upon 
it,  by  which  the  superfluous  whey  is  got 
rid  of;  and  then  it  has  only  to  be  pressed, 
salted,  and  dried,  in  order  to  make  good 
cheese.  This  viriU  be  more  readily  under- 
stood ttom  the  following  receipts.  Clieese 
made  on  the  same  ground,  of  new  skimmed 
or  mixed  milk,  will  dlfTer  greatly,  not  in 
richness  only,  but  also  in  taste.  Those 
who  direct  a  dairy  in  a  gentleman's  fhrolly 
should  consider  in  which  way  it  can  be 
managed  to  the  best  advantage.  Even  with 
very  fbw  cows,  cheeses  of  value  may  be 
made  fh>m  a  tolerable  pasture,  by  taking 
the  whole  of  two  milklngs,  and  proper* 
tlonlng  the  thickness  of  the  vat  to  the 
quantity,  rather  tlian  having  a  wide  and 
flat  cheese,  aa  the  fiumier  will  be  moaV 
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bmUow.  TtM  Addition  of  A  pound  of  freili- 
made  batter,  of  «  good  <)aallty,  wUl  eaoM 
the  ciMoae  made  on  poor  land  to  bo  of  a 
inary  dUTerant  quality  ftom  that  oauaUj 
inodooed  by  IL  A  few  cheeaea  thua  mado, 
^NrtMQ  the  weather  ia  not  extremdy  hot. 
and  when  the  eowa  are  In  ftaU  milk,  wUl  be 
reiy  advantageoua  for  tlie  use  of  the 
flunlly.  Cheeae  Ibr  ooauuon  (hmUy  nae 
wiU  be  Tery  good  when  made  by  mixinf 
two  milUnga  of  akim,  and  one  of  new  milk ; 
or,  oo  good  land,  by  akim-milk  only. 

118&  To  Pbefabb  n»  Rimhr.— .Take 
oat  the  ttomach  of  a  oalf  aa  loon  as  killed, 
and  well  ocour  it  Inside  and  oat  with  salt, 
after  It  is  cleared  of  the  cud  always  foand 
tai  it  Let  It  drain  a  ft w  houra ;  then  sew 
It  up  with  two  good  handfUa  of  aalt  in  it, 
or  stretch  it  on  a  stick,  well  salted;  or 
keep  it  in  the  salt  wet;  when  wanted,  aoak 
'  a  Ut,  which  will  do  orer  and  over  again  by 
uaing  fresh  water. 

1188L  To  MucB  CoMXOir  CBXBaB.-.Pnt 
the  milk  into  a  large  tub,  warming  a  part  of 
It  tin  it  la  of  a  degrse  of  heat  quite  eqoal  to 
new,  or  90  degrees  Fahrenheiti  if  too  hot 
the  cheese  will  be  tough.  Pat  in  aa  mneh 
rennet  aa  wlU  tarn  it,  or  about  one  rtfasmrt 
spoonftil  to  a  gallon,  and  cover  it  over. 
Let  it  stand  till  completdy  tamed;  then 
strike  the  caid  down  sevecal  times  with 
the  sklmmlng-dlsh,  and  let  it  aepa^te, 
BtiU  covering  it  Tbera  ta^  two  modes  of 
breaking  the  cnrd ;  and  there  wi^  be 
a  diflbrenoe  in  the  taste  of  the  chfipae, 
according  as  either  is  observed;  one.  is, 
to  gather  it  with  the  hands  vbry  g«f  tly 
towards  the  side  of  the  tub,  letting  the 
whey  peas  through  the  fingers  till  It  la 
cleared,  and  lading  It  off  as  it  collects ;  the 
other,  to  get  the  whey  from  It  by  Ufty 
breaking  the  curd.  The  last  method 
deprives  it  of  many  of  ito  oily  particles, 
and  la  therefore  less  propeif.  Pnt  the  jtA 
<m  a  ladder  over  the  tub,  and  fill  it  with 
cord  by  the  skimmer;  press  the  curd  dose 
with  your  hands,  and  add  n^ore  aa  it  sinks ; 
and  it  mnat  bo  finally  left  two  inches  above 
the  edge.  Before  the  vat  is  filled,  tho 
cheese-cloth  must  be  laid  at  the  bottonx; 
and  when  fhll,  drawn  amooth  over  on  aU 
aides.  There  an  two  modes  of  salting 
cheeae— one  by  mixing  It  in  the  curd 
while  in  the  tub,  after  the  whey  is  out; 
and  the  other  by  putting  It  into  the  vat 
and  crumbling  the  curd  all  to  pieces  with 
It  after  the  first  aqueeslng  with  the  hands 
has  dried  It  The  first  method  i^ipears 
best  CD  some  accoonta,  but  not  on  all, 
and  therefore  the  custom  of  tlie  country 
must  direct  Put  a  board  under  and  over 
tlie  vat  snd  place  it  in  the  press;  In  two 
hours  turn  It  out  and  put  a  fresh  cheese- 
oloth;  press  It  again  for  sight  or  nine 


hoars;  then  aalt  U  all  over,  and  tarn  It 
again  in  the  vat,  and  let  it  stand  in  Um 
press  fourteen  or  sixteen  honn»  observing 
to  put  the  cheese  last  made  njadermoet 
Before  patting  them  the  last  time  Into  the 
vat  pu«  the  edges  If  they  do  not  look 
amooth.  The  vat  should  have  holes  at  ttit 
aides  and  at  the  bottom,  to  let  all  the  whoy 
paas  through.  Put  on  clean  boarda,  and 
Ghange  and  scald  them.  In  aome  of  th« 
large  daliy  flirms  in  Oloocestershlre  • 
quantity  of  the  batter  Is  made  ftvm  tba 
whey,  which  la  sold  to  the  poor  at  a  low 
price,  and  Is  mneh  liked  by  those  who  mn 
accustomed  to  it 

lua  To  MiocK  Stiltov  Creesc— Put  the 
evening's  milk  Into  shallow  pans  to  thixrvr 
up  the  cream;  In  the  morning  drain  att 
about  three  parts  of  the  thin  milk  ttom 
below,  and  take  what  remains  with  the 
cream  and  mix  It  with  the  morning's  meal 
of  milk.    Warm  it  to  the  usual  degree  for 
cheese,  and  put  in  a  small  bit  of  rennett 
about  half  aa  mach  as  for  common  cheeae. 
It  will  toke  proportlonably  longer  to  form 
the  cnrd  (say  eleven  o'dock).    Bcald  and 
dean  the  pans  you  have  token  the  cream 
from,  and  lay  ftiU-sized  cheese  strainers  In 
them:  and  as  you  take  the  card  fttim  the 
tub,  lay  it  on  these  dotba,  and  tie  the 
coraera  over,  but  not  tight,  leaving  the 
whey  to  drain  quietly  off  till  the  evening^ 
by  which  time  It  wHl  probably  have  set 
Into  a  aaflldently  scdld  mass,  and  may  be 
turned  out  into  milk-pans  (pancheona); 
but  If  the  whey  has  not  all  come  away,  the 
doths  may  be  tightened  a  UtUe,  and  left 
till  momlntr,  when  It  ahonld  be  tume«l  Into 
the  puncheon,  and  with  a  dean  knlfo  cat 
across  both  ways.  In  piecea  about  three 
Inches  broad.  Set  the  pancheon  on  a  tahle». 
where  also  place  yoar  cheese  vat  (a  deep 
tin  with  botes  at  the  aides  on  a  board  te 
fit  it).    Take  up  one  of  the  pieces  of  curd  ia 
your  hand,  break  It  moderately  small,  and 
lay  it  lightly  In  the  vat  then  take  a  smaU 
handM  of  salt  and  sprinkle  over  It ;  thea 
another  lump  of  curd,  and  salt  again,  and 
80  on  till  yoii  have  heaped  up  as  mooh  aa 
the  tin  will  hold  without  pressing  it    Pat 
no  weight  at  all  upon  it    Tlie  salt  will 
cauae  more  whey  to  run  out  and  by  next 
day  the  curd  wiu  have  sunk  down  level,  or 
within  the  tin.    Tom  it  over,  and  let  what 
was  top  yesterday  be  now  underneath ;  or 
if  you  had  not  snlOdent  curd  to  fill  It  at 
first  you  may  now  fill  it  and  let  It  sUnd 
another  day.   The  day  after  it  has  beea 
turned  over,  turn  upon  a  doth  stralneri 
then  lift  off  the  tin,  warp  calico  round 
the  cheese,  and  slip  the  tin  over  it  again. 
Repeat  this  five  or  six  dajra,  changing  the 
cioth  daily  aa  long  aa  any  moisture  drain*- 
from  the  cheese,  and  taking  care  eecli  time 
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to  let  tt  Btand  an  tha  other  end.  At  tiM 
and  of  the  time  Uie  cbcote  ahoold  be  Ann 
enoogb  to  stand,  and  the  tin  mej  be  dla- 
penned  wltb ;  but  It  wffl  be  deefrable  to  pin 
a  dotb  round  It  fixr  a  tuw  daya  longer. 
Excepting  In  very  hot  weather,  there 
ahoold  be  a  fire  In  the  room  In  which  the 
nhnwaet  are  kept  Hmj  are  more  eaalljr 
made  of  now  mUk,  though,  of  oouree,  not 
■0  rich  tasted. 

lUL  To  Maxb  Torxsbxmi  Bunt  If  ilk 
Cheibi.— Thl«  cbeeae  la  atUl  uied  In  Yoric- 
■hlre,  to  eend  out  Into  the  flelde  with  bread 
and  ale,  A>r  the  refi^shroent  of  the  agrl- 
cnltoral  hdwarera.  The  dairy  woman  who 
nakea  this  dieese  la  expected  to  be  at 
vork  by  Ibur  o'doek  in  the  moraing;  aa.  In 
■Qinmec,  by  a  fbw  hoars  later  the  skimmed 
milk  would  be  taming  sour.  The  milk  Is 
placed  in  the  cheese-kettle,  and  heated 
to  Uood  heat;  the  practised  daiiywoman 
ascertains  this  by  her  hand ;  bat  the  more 
accnrste  method  is  to  raise  the  tempera- 
tore  to  90  degrees.  The  rennet  is  then 
added,  and  as  soon  as  cord  Is  fband,  it  is 
removed  Into  a  peribrated  bntter-trough, 
'oiien  the  whey  is  drained  off;  and  tiie  pro- 
cess of  making  the  cheese  proceeds  in  the 
onlinaiy  way.    (See  par.  116a) 

lUKL  To  Make  Saok  CBSXS^-Jaralse  the 
tope  of  yoang  red  sage  in  n  mortar  wiU^ 
some  leaves  of  spinach,  and  sqneeae  th^. 
Juice;  mix  it  with  the  rennet  in  the  milk, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  preferred 
odonr  and  taste.  When  the  card  Is  oome^ 
break  it  gentiy,  and  pat  it  in  with  ih(^ 
skimmer,  tlU  it  is  pre»|ed  two  inches  aboise 
the  Tat  Press  it  eight  of  ten  hours.  Ba^ 
It,  and  tani  erery  day. 

lUtL  TO  Maks  Cbbai^  Chsksb.— Pat  flye 
quarts  of  strlpplnga,  thaf  is,  the  last  of  ^ 
milk,  into  a  pan  w^  ^o  spoonAtIs  ci 
rennet  When  the  cord  Is  come,  strike  It 
down  two  or  three  times  with  the  skim- 
mlng-dlsh  Jost  to  break  it  Let  it  stand 
two  hoars,  ihea  spread  a  cheese  doth  on  a 
sieve,  pat  the  curd  on  it  and  let  the  whej 
drain;  break  the  curd  a  littie  with  the 
hand,  and  pat  It  into  a  vat  with  a  two- 
poond  weight  upon  It  Let  it  stand  twelve 
hours,  take  it  oat  and  bbid  a  fillet  manti 
Turn  every  day  till  dry  from  one  board  to 
another;  cover  with  netties,  or  clean  dock 
leavea,  and  phioe  between  two  pewter  pistes 
to  ripen.  If  tlie  weather  be  warm,  it  will  be 
ready  hi  three  weeks. 

ilqsSAcr  ifovie.— Have  ready  a  kettie  of 
boding  water,  pat  five  quarts  of  new  milk 
ii^to  a  pan,  with  five  pints  of  cold  water 
apd  five  of  hot ;  when  of  a  proper  heet  put 
|o  as  mnch  rennet  as  will  bring  it  In  twenty 
minutes,  likewise  a  bit  of  sugar.  When 
some,  strike  the  skimmer  three  or  four 
times  down,  and  l^ve  It  on  th<^card.   In 


an  hoor  or  two  hule  It  Into  the  vat  without 
touching  It;  pat  a  two-pound  weight  on  It 
when  the  whey  has  ran  ftom  It  and  the 
vat  Is  ftdl,  then  prooeed  as  above. 

liM.  To  Mask  Rcaa  Uekam  Cbbssk.— 
To  a  qnart  of  fiesh  cfeam  put  a  pint  of  new 
milk,  warm  enough  to  raise  the  cieam  to 
90  degrees  Fahrenheit  with  a  bit  or  sugar, 
and  a  little  rennet  Set  near  the  fire  till  the 
cord  eomes ;  fill  a  vat  made  toi  the  form  of 
a  brtok,  of  wheat-etraw  or  rashes  sewed 
together.  Have  ready  a  square  of  straw, 
or  rosbea  sewed  flat  to  rest  the  vat  on,  and 
another  to  cover  It  the  vat  bdng  open  at 
top  and  bottom.  Next  day  take  It  out  and 
diange  it  as  above,  to  ripen.  A  half-pound 
wdgfat  will  be  suiHclent  to  pot  on  It 

HOB.  To  Mask  Ocbd*  akd  Wrkt  Iioo- 
xnARLT.~lmo  a  glass  of  new  milk  pot  half 
a  teaspoonftd  of  solution  of  dtrle  add.  The 
milk  will  be  curdled  immedlatdy,  and  the 
whey  dear  and  add. 

SiCT.  4.— BSI-KBEPraa 

llOflL  3br8  are  kept  Ibr  the  purpose  of 
making  hooey,  either  for  homo  use  or  for 
sale,  by  which  last  plan  the  poor  man  may 
realls^  a  oondderable  mm  during  the  ye«r. 
Oo^ii;wtt  asserted.  In  his  off-hand  way,  that 
a  h(ve  of  bees  produced  hon^  yearly  to  the 

5 slue  of  two  bushels  of  wheat  which,  at 
lie  present  prices,  would  be  17s.,  or  equi- 
valent to  about  aaib.  of  honey,  a  large 
cmerage  produce  of  each  hive.  The  editor  of 
the  Family  JPconoinitf  begins  his  account  of 
bees  by  stating,  Uiat  a  beekeeper  may 
**reali:ie  XIO  to  X15  a  year  by  the  culture  of 
bees  on  a  moderatft  scale.**  In  a  recent 
little  work  on  bees  by  Mr.  ^yopd,  published 
by  Messrs.  Kontlediie,  one  bee-keeper  is 
stated  to  have  **  made  J^  a  year  for  three 
suooesstve  years;**  and  another  **dearet1 
nearly  XlOO  in  one  year  by  bees.**  He  also 
says,  that  ^*  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  (of  honey) 
have  not  nnfrequent^  been  obtained  from 
a  dngle  hive  In  a  season,  and  occasionally 
as  moch  as  100  lb.,  whilst  flrom  a  sec  of 
collateral  boxes  110,  lb.  Is  mentioned;  and 
Cotton  states,  that  as' much  ss2l0lb.  have 
really  been  stored  In  a  iringle  season  by  a 
single  stock  similarly  situated  In  a  roomy 
trebled  habitation.*'  These  statements  are, 
I  believe,  somewhat  exaggerated;  but 
nevertheless,  as  the  profit  Is  considerable, 
wiun  compared  vWt  the  ouUay,  bee-keeping 
Is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  man  who 
has  little  or  no  capital  to  lay  oat  In  a  more 
profitable  speculation. 

8ra-SBCT.  A.— MBTHOD  of  OBTAINIKa 

1197.  Bess  axs  obtained  by  purchase  of  a 
hive  or  swarm,  wntch  shoold  be  effected  in 
spring.  A  recemiy-settled  swarm  In  a  new 
hive  should  be  selected,  wdi^dng  not  i 
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ftyr  n«xt  year,  tltogothtr  prodncfng;  w« 
wlU  aay,  tMtb.  ot  hotiey.  Th«  ft>re«alii|p' 
method  would  ittve  400  lb.,  on  the  Kwtnge 
oiSOlh.  per  stock;  baft  both  maj  be«  aikI' 
an,  improred  upon  la  Bnctand  bj  tlM 
method  at  preflont  adopted  among  aomo 
flew  InteUlgent  beekeepera,  one  of  whom, 
oelebmted  fbr  hla  aklU  In  thia  depaitmenti 
baa  brid  It  down  aa  a  rale  thatbu$thoiiU 
never  be  kUkd,  Prevention  of  awarmlng  Is 
tbe  grand  principle  npon  which  thbi  plan  la 
conducted,  and  It  la  eflbded  bj  giving  thena 
bicreaaed  room  aa  Ibst  aa  (bey  raqulxe  it 
The  queen  bee  laya  ttaax  10,000  to  00,000 
egga  annoally,  irtdeh  moat  llrat  be  provided 
fi»-  by  the  worUng-beea,  after  which  the/ 
atore  honey  aa  Ibat  aa  they  can.  But  when 
a  awann  goea  ofl;  they  have  no  time  to 
gather  hooey  fbr  more  than  their  own 
winter  wants;  and  Tecy  often.  In  a  bad 
year,  a  atock  full  of  beea  will  be  wlthonfc 
any  of  their  natural  food.  Ii;  however,  the 
swarming  la  prevented,  the  beea  wlileli 
nnraed  the  gruba  In  the  early  part  of  tlw 
aeaaon  are  anfflolcnt  to  do  tbe  whole  woik 
of  the  hive  in  tlmt  raepeet,  and  tbe  othera 
lay  up  honey  rapidly  without  loaa  of  tlme^ 
In  order  to  give  the  spare  room  which  la 
required  to  prevent  thia  awarmtngi  If 
the  beea  are  in  atraw  hives,  proceed  aa 
ibUowa  i— Procnre  two  boards  an  Inch 
and  a  half  thick,  or  perhaps  a  little  more, 
and  of  a  Hxe  a  little  larger  than  the  base  ot 
the  hivea  Cut  a  sl<^ng  way  ont  of  two 
a4)olnittg  sides,  the  breadth  of  the  moutli 
of  the  hive,  and  zeaehing  fhmi  that  part  lo 
the  edge  of  the  board.  These  roadwaya 
have  two  purposes -ollTBt,  tbcj  aerre  to 
drain  the  hive  of  all  anpcvilnoua  natter; 
and,  secondly,  they  serve,  by  Jaatspoal 
tlon,  to  effect  a  meana  of  commnnicatian 
between  the  two  hlvesL  (Seejf{r.OOA,ahow^ 
ing  the  boarda  ready  prepared.)  Before 
swarming  time,  a  hive  ftdl  of  honey  is  to 
be  placed  on  one  of  these,  and  an  einptj 
hive  on  the  other,  with  a  piece  of  wood 
covering  the  narrow  vacant  apace  between 
them  (aee^tgr.  90,  b).  Kext,  stop  up  the 
door-way  of  the  full  hive,  so  Uiat  tbe  beea 
cannot  avoid  passing  out  through  theempty 
one,  and  shift  both  on  thefootrboard,  until 
the  new  entrance  is  opposite  the  sttnatlaEn 
of  the  old  one,  when,  by  sprtnkltog  a  little 
honey,  the  bees  soon  beeomo  reconciled  to 
tbe  change.  In  thl«  way,  double  tbe  fbmav 
room  is  given,  while  the  queen  and  her 
nurses  set  to  work  to  rear  a  fresh  brood, 
and  the  honqr-atorers  fill  the  new  hive 
with  honey.  When  thia  last  also  Is  fllled. 
It  muat  be  removeJ  in  tbe  foUowtaig 
way :— A  fine  day  abonld  be  seteeted  Ar 
this  purpoee,  when  moat  of  Uie  beea  am 
out  at  work;  then  cut  off  tbe  passage  be- 
tween the  two  hives  bjr  sUppbig  a  ptoo* 


than  four  or  five  pounds,  and  oostlng  on  the 
average  lOs. ;  a  second  end  later  swarm  is 
not  so  valo&bie,  and  seldom  weighs  more 
tlian  half  the  above  weight.  If  the  attempt 
to  begin  keeping  bees  is  made  in  the 
autumn,  a  hive  ftill  of  honey  should  be 
bought;  but  even  then  It  should  be  a  swarm 
<if  ike  iome  year^  and  should  weigh  from 
SS  ib.  to  ao  ItK,  costing  about  flOs.  To  remove 
this  to  your  own  premises  is  tbe  next  thing, 
and  this  requires  the  hive  to  be  loosened 
from  tlie  footboard  and  snppoited  on  aome 
little  blocks  of  wood  a  tew  hours  before  the 
Inteniied  operation.  Then  take  a  board 
and  lift  tlie  hive  quickly,  yet  ateadily,  npon 
It,  closing  the  usual  orlflce  by  a  piece  of  fine 
perforated  alnc:  If  very  ftiU  of  honey«  the 
whole  may  be  now  inverted  to  avoid  de- 
taching the  combs,  and  in  either  caae  it  may 
bo  carried  by  hand  to  its  new  reetlng-plaoe, 
Inhere  it  is  to  be  steadily  deposited,  and, 
alter  a  l^w  moments,  the  sine  vrlthdrawn. 

8CB-aECT.  B.--HIVB  AND  XHBIB  MAXAOS- 
KKKT. 

ilM.  The  ORDurAKT  Snuw  Hitb  is  all 
tiiat  is  reaUy  required ;  and  even  with  tUa 
alone  all  the  honey  may  be  saved  which  tbe 
hoe's  can  spare,  without  any  unnecessary 
lees  of  their  lives  by  smoking.  Various 
ot  tier  hives  are  used  by  some  bee-keepers, 
Oh  the  principle  of  excluding  the  beea  from 
orrtain  parts  and  admitting  them  to  others, 
by  altering  the  amount  of  heat  and  venti- 
lation (  but  thia  may  equally  be  effected  on 
the  plan  which  will  be  presently  described 
with  the  common  straw  hive,  protected 
only  by  a  covering;  or  small  shed,  from  the 
weather. 

1109.  TDK  Usual  MAXAoranBrr  or  Bins 
in  England  is  thst  of  annual  deatructlon 
and  renewal,  which  is  a  very  eattravagant 
plan,  and  ot^ecUonable,  also^  on  the  ground 
of  needless  cruelty.  In  other  countries  it 
is  the  custom,  and  gradually  becoming  so 
in  thia,  to  take  a  part  of  the  produce,  and 
leave  tlie  renuilnder  for  the  winter  suste- 
nance. For  this  purpose,  some  place  one 
hive  upon  another,  and  in  the  autumn 
remove  the  upper  one;  others  turn  out 
tlicir  hives,  and  cut  out  as  much  honey 
and  comb  as  they  think  tbe  beee  can  spare. 
In  either  way,  from  20  lb.  to  SO  lb.  of 
honey  are  obtained  fh>m  each  hive,  while 
tiie  stock  of  bees  is  reserved  for  the  next 
year.  Cobbctt  was  of  opinion  that  the 
bees,  if  saved,  would  die  of  old  age  the 
next  year ;  but  this  is  now  proved  to  be  a 
Ibllacy,  and  has  led  to  the  sacjiflce  of  many 
roiUions  of  bees  unnecessarily.  In  England 
the  heaviest  and  the  lightest  stocks  are 
every  year  chosen  for  destruction,  and 
the  bees  smoked;  so  that,  if  twenty  stocks 
are  in  eTistanri^,  ten  are  taken,  and  ten  left 
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of  rodal  or  wood  botweon  thom.  Slip  the 
old  entmnco  bode  to  Ita  old  ploce,  and  stop 
op  tJie  new  one.  At  thta  time,  If  there 
to  a  great  oommotlon  In  the  new  hive, 
It  ks  a  ftlgn  that  the  qoeen  Is  there,  and  It  is 
neccsaaiT  to  postpone  the  removal  tUl  she 
baa  left  it,  in  which  case  the  separation 
nniat  be  removed.  Bat  usually  slie  Is  In  the 
old  hlTe,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
ehanse  in  that  caae,  and  the  two  may  be 
left  quiet  till  the  evening,  when,  a  little 
befbre  dark,  the  entrance  to  the  new  hive 
may  be  opened,  arid  the  imprliioned  bees 
immediately  fly  out  to  seek  their  queen, 
and  find  their  way  to  the  old  hlvei  The  new 
one  may  now  be  removed  with  its  contents, 
substitatlng  anotlier  empty  one  in  its  place, 
and  treating  that  exactly  as  was  done  befbre. 
In  this  way  a  hive  fltU  of  honey  Is  obtained 
early  in  thesnmmer,  without  destroying  a 
single  bee,  and  with  the  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing a  second  store  belbre  the  end  of  the 
season.  But,  in  order  to  mmn  the  con* 
ttnuanoe  of  the  queen  bee  Sn  the  old  hive,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  keep  down  the  tempera- 
tore  of  the  new  one  by  ventilation,  which  is 
effipcted  by  intxodnelng  a  piece  of  pexibratcd 
sine  in  the  top  of  the  straw  hive.  So  queen 
bee  will  lay  her  eggs  in  a  temperature  below 
ao  degrees,  and  if  the  new  hive  is  maintained 
beneath  this  tliere  is  no  danger  of  any  such 
result.  SiiO  will,  on  the  eoatraiy,  in  that 
ease  remain  In  the  old  hive  to  lay  her  egx% 
where  the  workers  also  will  deposit  the 
pollen  fh>m  the  flowers  to  fimn  the  beo> 
bresd  for  the  grabs,  while  In  the  ventilated 
hive  nothing  will  be  stored  but  the  finest 
wax  and  bonoy*  The  holes  of  the  sine  will 
however  be  constantly  flUed  up  by  the  bees, 
and  must  be  as  regnlariy  opened  with  a 
sharp  instrument  A  m^di/katitm  of  this 
plan,  suitable  to  weak  hives,  consists  in 
placing  a  ventilated  glass,  or  flower-pot,  on 
the  top  of  the  hive,  and  opening  a  commo- 
alcation  with  this.  If  the  glsas  Is  used,  it 
must  be  shaded  fliom  the  liidit  by  a  straw 
cone.  Fiff.  91  shows  this  In  operation ;  and 
4br  its  eflbctivo  working  it  is  only  neoessaiy 
to  flx  a  thick  boanl  on  the  top  of  the  hive 
eommanlcatlng  with  it  by  a  central  hole 
ia) ;  around  this  are  ranged  other  holes, 
Aored  obliquely  outwards,  and  stopped 
^th  perforated  plates,  but  so  as  to  admit 
a  current  of  air  which  passes  out  through 
the  top  of  tho  glaaa  or  pot  (d};  this 
keeps  the  temperature  low  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  queen  Ikom  entering  the  glass. 
The  bees  will,  also,  hern  stop  up  the  small 
boles;  butthej  may  easily  be  kept  open  by 
passing  a  piece  of  wire.  The  outer  holes 
require  stopping  with  corks  In  cold  weather, 
or  until  the  bees  begin  to  worlL  In  a  good 
season  this  pot  will  be  filled  with  honey  In 
a  w«ek,  and  may  tiMB  be  removed  by  oare- 


fblly  slipping  tuo  pieces  of  mlU-board  or 
metal  between  It  and  the  board,  and  then 
removing  the  pot  with  one  and  leaving  the 
other  to  cover  the  hole.  If  this  is  done  In 
the  evening,  and  the  pot  Is  placed  bottom 
upwards,  witliout  the  cover,  near  tho 
mouth  of  the  hive,  and  tapped  occasion- 
ally with  a  long  stick,  the  bees  all  come 
out  of  it  and  pass  into  the  hive,  npon  which 
tlie  honey  may  be  removed,  and  the  pot,  or 
aflresh  one,  reptaeed;  allowing  the  bees  to 
enter  it  as  b^ups,  by  sliding  the  piece  of 
metal  away. 

ISOa  A  Box,  OB  WooDKN  Hivx,  is  pre- 
ierred  by  some  people ;  but  it  is,  I  believe, 
inlbrlor  in  every  respect  to  tlie  straw  liivo 
on  the  above  principle,  being  hotter  in 
summer  and  colder  in  winter  than  that 
material.  Nevertheless,  if  wooden  boxes 
are  prefbrred,  they  may  be  made  on  the 
same  principle  as  belbre  mentioned,  with  a 
greater  flidltty  of  effecting  the  communi- 
cation between  tho  two  hives,  because 
the  two  sides  being  perpendicnlar,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  place  them  with  cones- 
ponding  holes,  and  the  object  la  eflected. 

1201.  CoKPouKD  Hives  are  constructed 
neariy  on  the  prind|;rie  of  thoee  described 
in  the  hist  two  paragraphs,  but  with  slight 
difliBrenoes  In  the  detail  They  are  of  threa 
kinds— Ist,  the  atcendmg;  Snd,  the  col. 
tatmU;  grd,  tho  d^scmdm^,  or  Nadir  hive. 
The  ascending  and  descending  hives  give 
increased  trouble  to  tho  bees,  beciuue  they 
have  a  long  transit  to  pass  through  tho 
body  of  the  hhre  before  they  reach  that  la 
which  they  are  to  deposit  their  honoy,  and 
this  Is  the  chief  defoct  of  that  described  in 
par.  llW.  The  oolUtersl  hive  is  thereforti 
the  kind  wfaldi  is  best  adapted  for  the  pur^ 
pose,  but  it  is  complicated  and  expensive 
as  designed  byHr.  Nntt,  and  not  always 
answering  the  pnrpose  for  which  it  is 
designed.  In  it,  ss  in  the  proviously- 
deseribed  hives,  the  ventilating  principle 
is  the  graad  secret ;  and  in  all  coses  the 
queen  bee  will  deposit  her  eggs  in  tlie 
hottest  part  of  the  whole  apparatus,  which 
hi  it  is  tho  central  box,  or  ''  paviUon,"  as 
he  terms  it  Here  are  the  brood^nmbs, 
which  are  always  kept  warm,  while  the 
side  boxes  are  ventilated  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  bees,  and  in  them  the  honey  and 
wax  are  deposited.  By  a  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  numerous  slides  and  connec- 
tions, the  bee-keeper  can  force  hli  bees  to  , 
work  when  he  likes,  and  can  remove  Ids 
honey  without  destroying  a  single  bee ;  but 
it  requires  constant  watching,  without 
which.  In  this  chsngeable  climate,  the 
temperature  Is  raduoed  too  much,  and  the 
bees  reflise  to  work.  At  all  events,  In 
practice  it  is  found  that,  even  with  the  moat 
careftal  supervision,  such  aoddeats  as  a 
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bniren  blve  or  ft  swum  In  the  lida  boxes 
oocaslonally  occur. 

18IU.  Mtt.  Gbakt'8  IIitb  is  the  best  of  all, 
being  ft  niodlflcRtioii  or  the  straw  hive, 
ftnd  the  collAteral  boxes  in  his  plan  are 
useHd  appendages  to  it    Fig,  M  shows  this 
hive,  with  its  entrance  at  the  bottom,  and 
ft  pretiecting  footlxMuxl   or   landing-place 
onder  cover  of  the  portico,  so  that  when 
the  bees  hnrry  home  in  numbers,  on  the 
approach  ofnUn,  they  may  not  be  drendied 
Willie  wolting  to  enter.  The  compartments 
at  the  sides  are  moveable  boxes,  about  ten 
Inches  square,  and  one  inch  tliick,  with  a 
glass  window,  closed  by  a  shntter,  to  each. 
Tliese  are  better  placed  at  the  back,  so  that 
the  observer  may  be  out  of  the  way  of  the 
bees;  and  if  they  are  made  large  enou£^ 
to  enclose  straw  hives,  it  will  be  all  the 
better.     Each  box  has  its  own  separate 
entrance  and  fbotboard;  and  to  each,  as 
well  as  to  the  hive,  may  be  affixed  a  bell- 
glam,  as  in  par.  llMi  A  asoveable  root  light 
and  warm,  covers  the  whole,  and  is  taken 
on  and  off  without  diflicalty.    A  tube  of 
communication,  which  can  be  opened  or 
closed  at  pleasure flpom  tiie  outside,  extends 
ftom  the  central  hive  Ce  each  side  box,  so 
that  the  bees  can  pass  flwU  when  Uie  owner 
pleases,  and  the  whole  may  be  treated  like 
the  hive  alluded  to  in  par.  1199. 

1208.  The  SrrcATtoK  chosen  for  bees 
should  be  dry  and  aiiy,  yet  well  protected 
from  the  prevailing  winds.  A  canopy  should 
be  provided,  with  an  end  guard  from  the 
wlitd  as  well ;  but  damp  is  the  worst  enemy 
of  ftlL  Tlie  footboard  should  be  securely 
fixed  upon  one  or  more  strong  posts,  which 
should  be  kept  well  tarred  to  prevent  tlie 
Sncursions  of  the  ant,  and  protected  by  an 
overhanging  piece  of  metal,  to  keep  off  mice 
and  rats. 

ISM.  HoKST-TAKixo  AND  SWAXMiiro  re- 
quire some  little  experience,  not  only  to 
know  how  to  effect  the  object,  but  also 
vhtn  it  should  be  attempted.  Two  tilings 
are  to  be  considered—lst,  to  obtain  as  much 
honey  as  possible,  without  ii^jmy  to  the 
be«>s;  and,  2ndly,  to  insure  the  proper 
number  in  the  swarm  against  the  next 
year.  If,  however,  the  honey  if  taken  too 
soon,  the  bees  will  be  checked  in  their 
labour;  and  if  the  swarms  are  multiplied 
n  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  honey. 
The  bee-keeper  wilt  therefore  make  a 
compromise,  founded  on  experience,  which 
tells  him  exactly  how  to  balance  the  two 
80  OS  to  obtain  as  much  honey  in  a  urita 
(ff  yean  as  can  possibly  be  effected.  It 
Is  very  dlfflcult  to  estimate  the  quantity 
of  honey  made  in  ft  given  time,  but  sup- 
posing the  cap  (see  par.  1199)  to  be  used 
itpon  the  hive  of  Mr.  Grant,  it  will  be 
fi/uud  that  nearly  one  pound    per  day 


will  be  dqxMited  altogether  in  each  hive 
up  to  tlie  end  of  July -that  is  to  si^y,  ibr 
about  six  weeks,  oAer  whlcli.  In  most 
seasons,  they  wm  require  to  be  allowed 
to  lay  up  their  winter's  store. 

12US.  FuuioATioM,  I  have  ahown,  should 
never  be  practised  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances; but  if  the  hive  is  a  siuKle  one,  and 
it  is  suMMMed  to  contain  more  honey  tlian 
will  be  required  for  the  winter,  the  plan  of 
fumigation  may  be  tried  with  the  intention 
of  cutting  out  part  of  the  honey.    There  are 
several  substances  which  stupefy  tlie  bee, 
including  tobacco^  whkh,  however,  gives 
rather  an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  honey. 
Tlie  best  that  can  be  used  is  the  common 
puff-ball  (IffcoperdonX  which  may  be  found 
in  most  fields  where  tlie  mushroom  grows ; 
or  it  may  be  purchased  at  the  herlialist's. 
When  dry,  this  bums  readily,  espedaUy  If  It 
has  been  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitre.    The 
best  way  of  introducing  the  smoke,  Is  to 
bum  the  puff-ball  in  a  box  with  two  piiics 
to  it,  one  of  which  fits  Into  a  pafar  of  bellows, 
and  the  otiio-,  small  aiid  long,  enters  the 
mouth  of  the  hlvo.    In  a  few  seconds  after 
working  the  bellows,  the  bees  are  heard  to 
finll  to  the  bottom,  and  the  hive  may  tlien 
be  removed  to  get  at  the  honey  In  security. 
The  side-combs  should  be  chosen  in  pr^ 
ference,   because  the    young    brood   are 
generally  in  the  centre.    Immediately  alter 
removing  them  the  hive  should  be  replaced, 
for  the  intoxication  docs  not  last  many 
minutes.    If,  however,  the  heat  lias  beea 
too  great,  the  bees  are  often  destroyed. 
Siearmutff  bees  have  always  a  tendency  to 
settle  somewhere,  and  if  they  have  not  ft 
hive  to  enter,  will  fix  upon  the  nearest 
branch  of  a  tree,  or  other  ftooeaalble  sub- 
stance.    It  is  supposed  that  the   noise 
usually  made  with  a  key  and  an  old  kettle 
inauces  them  to  accelerate  their  dioloe, 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  really  the 
case,  though  it  probably  does  no  harm. 
As  soon  as  It  is  fixed,  it  is  better  to  have  a 
spare  hive  always  ready  for  them,  with 
a  piece  of  honeycomb  in  it;  and  when  this 
is  placed  pretty  near  the  hive,  there  will 
seldom  be  any  occasion  for  such  a  noise 
and  tumult,  as  well  as  trouble  in  following 
the  swarming  cast     But  if  placed  near 
them  too  soon,  it  will  only  be  rubbed  of  its 
lioney,  and  will  often  also  contain  a  nmn- 
ber  of  wasps,  which  will  tend  to  keep  away 
the  swarm  for  whom  it  was  intended.   No 
more  than  one  swarm  for  increasing  the 
stock  should   be   taken   from  each  hive 
during  the  season;  and  if,  by  accident,  more 
should  oome  forth,  it  should  be  returned  to 
the  parent  stock  by  rery  slight  fumigation, 
and  dashing  it  in  cold  water,  after  wlikh  the 
bees  may  lie  allowed  to  climb  up  an  In- 
clined board,  so  as  to  reach  their  old  hive, 
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lecaring  at  the  Mme  time  th«  young  qoMii, 
BKt  dc«trp7lng  her.  Sometimes  a  MTe  li 
too  weak  to  ftand  the  winter,  being  alto< 
^ther  under  SO  lb.  In  weight,  In  thla  case 
kt  is  better  to  flnnlgate  them ;  and  while  In 
chls  state  they  should  be  sprinkled  wltii 
aoney,  and  then  swept  tip  In  a  heap,  after 
which  a  weak  hive  may  be  careftilly  Ufted 
Drum  Its  seat,  the  dranken  bees  placed  on 
the  footboard,  and  the  hlye  restored  to  Its 
uld  position,  npon  which  the  honey  on  the 
stupefied  bees  makes  the  others  lUk  them, 
and  cements  the  MendShlp  bet¥reen  them. 

Sdb-Sxct.  a— rBom. 

19061  Ths  Average  Peort  per  hire  will 
vary  greatly  oocordtng  to  the  season,  as  In 
some  wet  seasons  the  bees  do  not  gather 
honey  enough  to  keep  them  through  the 
winter,  and  they  must  then  be  Ibd  with 
sugar  and  water,  or  honey,  as  long  as  they 
require  It  I  believe  that  so  lb.  of  honey  per 
single  hhre  may  be  considered  the  Average 
produce,  taking  one  year  with  another  and 
calculating  upon  all  the  accidents  to  which 
these  insects  are  subject.  But  even  this 
is  an  enormous  addition  to  the  cottager's 
meana  of  living,  and  will  give  him  on  ten 
stocks  enough  to  pay  his  rent  and  find  him 
food  fi>r  a  pig.  Bee-keeping  should  there- 
fbre  be  encouraged  In  all  rural  districts,  and 
even  in  towns  It  is  astonishing  how  well 
the  bees  win  thrive,  although  they  may  have 
to  fly  a  mile  or  two  extra  every  day. 

Sect.  &.-i*oux.TRT  KEBPura 

RCB-SBCT.  A.—VAEIBTIE8  QW  POHLTET. 

1907.  The  Yasiocs  Kmse  of  Poitltbt 
which  may  be  kept  with  a  view  to  eoonom}', 
are— 1st,  the  Enghth  gamt-fmt;  Snd,  the 
Dorking;  Srd,  the  Spo^Uh;  4th,  the  CoeMH 
China  snd  Bramahpootra;  5th,  the  Ham- 
burg; and,  6th,  the  i^)kmd.  Besides  which 
may  be  enumerated  as  varieties  whteh  do  not 
succeed  in  point  of  economy,  but  which  are 
prised  solely  ibr  their  rarity—the  nittmu, 
the  endless  sorts  of  banUmu,  and  the 
trn'tef^  pea-/ovl  and  gtiinta-/bmi;  while, 
lastly,  the  goote  and  eommtm  dudt^  and 
eqwdally  the  Aylestnuy  breed,  may  be 
reared  with  great  advantage  under  fhvour- 
able  circumstances. 

1906.  TbeE^oush  Oaxe  Fowl  (/Ig,  M)  Is 
of  all  breeds  the  most  beautUU,  and  Indeed 
will  hear  comparison  In  this  respect  with 
almost  any  known  bird.  The  eodt  earries 
himself  proudly,  yet  graceftally;  tils  port  and 
bearing  proclaim  his  flcry  spirit  and  un- 
daunted mettle,  which  are  not  belled  by  his 
wonderful  endurance  of  punishment,  fbr 
while  prostrate,  and  even  at  his  last  gasp, 
he  wHl  oftea  rise  and  make  an  effort  to 
revenge  himself  fidlhig  dead  perhaps  as 
soon  as  be  has  succeeded.    When  In  good 


plumage  the  feathers  are  hard,  ci1sp»  close- 
flttlng,  and  glossy.   'Che  body  should  be  In 
such  good  proportion  thst  the  fowl  will 
eEECtly  balance  when  placed  breast  down- 
wards oa  the  hand.    The  wings  should  be 
wKie  and  powerful  at  the  shouJders,  and  the 
thighs  muscular.    Size  Is  not  a  point  of 
merit,  the  cocks  weighing  firom  three  and  a 
naif  toftHir  and  a  half  or  even  five  pounds, 
and  the  hena  considerably  lesa  The  colours 
are  generally  one  or  other  of  the  following, 
hut  others  are  occasionally  seen,  viz.:— 
Ist,  reds  (black-breasted,  and  otherwise) ; 
Snd,  blactt  and  brastg-wmgtd;  Srd,  ducJt 
wmgtf  and  other  graifi  and  6/uet ;  4th,  wAite, 
with  rtd  and  ginger  piU*.   The  legs  agree 
in  colour  with  that  of  tlie  body.    This  breed 
has  been  preserved  In  great  ptirity  ibr  many 
years  fbr  its  lighting  propensities,  and  it  la 
siiU  kept  up  by  some  for  that  purpose, 
however  closely  the  practice  mi^  be  con- 
cealed.   It  is,  however,  also  valuable  as  a 
means  of  improving  some  of  the  other  sorts, 
and  hi  point  of  flavour  It  is  superior  to  all; 
but  its  skin  is  generally  yellow,  and  there- 
fi>re  unfit  for  boiling.   The  hen  also  is  not 
so  good  a  layer  as  some  others. 

isoa  The  DoRKDfO  Fowl  (Jig.  94),  Is  of 
good  sise,  with  a  compact  and  plump  form, 
short  nedt,  short  white  legs,  Jhe  toes^  a  Aill 
rose,  or  sometimes  a  single  comb,  and  alarge 
breast  In  phimage  It  is  either  white  or 
coloured,  the  two  being  distinct  varieties^ 
It  Is  dUHcult  to  breed  these  fowls  to  a  veiy 
large  size,  but  the  flesh  is  of  excellent 
qnalliy,  and  the  hen  Is  a  very  dose  sitter; 
but  the  chickens  are  delicate,  and  they 
require  a  fine  genial  soil  with  a  wide 
range,  without  which  the  cUckens  die  off 
in  great  numberSb  The  colours  are  as 
fbUows—lst  Lord  HUl's,  slateM;  Snd,  the 
grag»;  Srd,  tlie  apeekUd;  4th,  the  brovm 
hens,  with  Uaek  breasted  red  cocks;  and, 
5th,  the  whUe. 

isia  TuE  Spakish  Fowl  (Jig.  05),  is 
almost  invariably  black,  with  a  white  flioe ; 
but  there  is  also  a  white  variety  of  this  kind. 
The  Andalusian,  which  la  Hue,  Is  likewise 
considered  to  belong  to  the  Spanish  division. 
The  true  Spanish  requires  the  following 
points :— The  white  fkoe  of  the  hen,  as  well 
as  the  cock,  should  extend  flrom  the  comb 
downwards,  including  the  entire  (ace,  and 
meeting  beneath  in  a  white  cravat,  hidden 
by  the  wattles,  the  white  being  pure  un- 
stained with  red.     The  code  should  have  a 
noble  and  gallant  bearing,  almost  like  that 
of  the  game-oock,  though  dlflbring  in  shape ; 
and  the  plumage  should  be  glossy  and  per- 
fectly black,  with  a  brilliant  metallic  lostrc. 
The  legs  dean-made,  blue,  and  long.    The 
chief  drawbacks  In  this   breed  are  tlie 
delicacy  of  the  chickens,  and   their  late 
maturity.   The  lieos  lay  a  large  egg,  and 
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In  considerable  nuinbe*^  being  veiy  Utile 
iucllnod  to  sit  The  chickens  hatch  oat 
black,  wlUi  a  little  inlxtnre  of  duU  white 
or  yellow.  These  fowls  require  considerable 
warmth  In  the  winter,  without  which  their 
combs  are  very  apt  to  be  fhizen. 

1211.  Coaiuf  Chinas,  Uauiys,  and  Bra- 
MAHPOOTBAS  aro  very  closely  allied;  the 
last-named  being  the  latest  importaUon, 
and,  it  Is  said,  the  most  valuable  kind.    It 
Is  shown  at  fig.  9^    Tlie  Cochin  China  is 
admired  for  its  large  size,  its  handsome 
appearance  (?),  and  tlie  brightness  of  its 
colours;  but  more  especially  for  its  laying 
properties,  and  gentle,  quiet  disposition. 
The  chickens  aro  also  exceedingly  hardy. 
A  flrst-class  fowl  should  be  Uirge,  square, 
and  compact ;  AiU  in  the  chest ;  deep  in  the 
keel,  and  broad  across  the  loins  and  hind- 
quarters.   The  head  is  delicately  shaped, 
with  a  short  bill,  and  the  comb  of  a  fine 
texture,   rather   small,    perfectly   single, 
straight,  and  equally  serrated;  the  wings 
should  be  small  and  closely  folded ;  tail 
short  and  horizontal;    legs  veiy  short, 
yellow,  and  heavUy  foathered.  The  regular 
colours  are  yeZfoto,  frif^T,  and   ctaitafiioii, 
groust^  partridge^  and  eueJtoOf  the  blacky 
and  the  tehite  Codtitts.     The  Malav  Is  a 
larite  and  heavy  fowl,  with  close  and  hard 
foathera,  from  which  circumstance  it  often 
weighs  more  than  it  appears  to  da    It 
stands  high,  wiUi  a  very  upright  gait,  the 
legs  being  long,  and  the  thighs  remarkably 
long,  strong,  and  Arm,  while  the  tarsi  are 
of  moderate  length,  round,  stout,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour.    The  tail  is  long  and  droop- 
ing ;  the  head  snake-shiM>ed.    The  comb  Is 
like  a  half-strawberry,  and  naturally  re- 
sembles that  of  the  game-cock  when  cut 
The  neck  is  rope-like  and  close-feathered, 
and  tliere  is  little  or  no  wattle.    The  eye  is 
peorl-Iike,  and  the  bill  of  the  hawk  shape, 
without  stain.    Tliey  are  early  layers;  the 
egg  being  of  medium  size,  with  a  tinted 
shelL    The  chickens  are  ungainly-looking 
animals,  and  fledge  slowly.    The  cocks 
average  10  lU  in  weight,  and  the  hens 
9  Ibi    The  former  are  inveterate  fighters, 
and  almost  equal  to  the  English  game-cock 
In  bravery.  The  ^rafiM0poo<ra«  have  lately 
been  introduced  from  America,  and  are  now 
considered  by  many  people  superior  to  both 
the  Cochin  and  the  Malay.  They  appear  to 
be  a  distinct  variety,  since  their  produce 
never  degenerate  into  Cochin  Chinas^  The 
pure  breed  should  be  large  and  weighty,  of 
A  fl^  maleatic  bearing,  alike  removed 
flpom  the  waddle  of  the  Cochin  China  and 
the  upright  carriage  of  the  Malay;  short 
in  the  leg  and  neck,  wide  and  Aill  in  the 
bnutf  lakkh  i9  much  larfftr  tkan  that  q^  the 
CoeMn^  and  wide  and  deep  in  the  body; 
kis  yellow  and  well  tethered,  but  not 


smothered    In    feathers    like    the    best 
Cochins;  head  with  a  slight  frilness  over 
the  eya«  which  gives  breadth  to  the  top  of 
the  head ;  tall  short,  but  otherwise  AiU  in 
size  and  spread,  that  of  the  cock  opening 
into  a  flin ;  comb  either  single  or  a  pea» 
comb,  which  latter  should  be  of  a  triple 
character;  colours  bladt,  whitt,  and  g9xt$, 
and  each  sort  coming  true  to  lis  colour,  ha 
which  respect  this  fowl  diflbrs  from  the 
Cochins,  wliich  are  never  to  be  depended 
on.    This  is  a  remariuibly  useAil  and  hardy 
fowl,  laying  large  eggs,  foraging  well  when 
at  liberty,  and  good  sitters  and  mothera. 
The  chickens  fledge  more  kindly  tlian  tho 
Cochins,  grow  flist,  and  are  very  hardy. 
These  birds,  when  fhll-grown,  weigh  tmax 
22  lb.  to  S5  Ux  the  pair.    The  chief  ot^ee. 
tion  is  their  tendency  to  roam,  as  they  are 
not  satisfied  unless  th^  have  some  acre* 
of  land  to  wander  over;  but  when  thus 
gratified  they  vrlli  find  food  for  themselves, 
and  live  on  much  less  than  the  cochins, 
which,  though  great  eaters,  will  not  seek 
for  their  food,  but  must  have  it  all  piovlded 
for  them. 

1218.  The  Hahbusos  axd  Folaxssi  may 
be  classed  together,  especially  as  there  la 
a  great  dilTerence  of  opinion  as  to  their 
origin  and  distinctive  points.    The  Ham- 
burg (fig.  W)  is  a  medium-sized  fowl,  with 
a  brisk  and  spirited  bearing,  a  brllUantly- 
red  doable  comb,  ending  in  a  spike  at  Xlie 
back,  taper  blue  legs,  ample  tall,  exact 
mariUngs,    and  a  well  developed  white 
deaf-ear.    They   aro   profitable  fotiis  to 
keep  where  eggs  are  required  for  hom^ 
consumption;  they  are  also  non-sittera, 
and  consequently  may  be  made  to  lay  all 
the  year  round,  except  when  moulting, 
being  excellently  en,  and  not  large  eaters; 
but  Uie  dealers  do  not  give  the  same  price  for 
them  as  for  larger  eggs,  those  of  the  Ham- 
burg fowl  being  very  smalL    They  forage 
well,  and  do  not  bear  close  confinement 
The  colours  are  as  follows :— Ist  the  gold 
and  tUxer  apangkd^  in  which  the  Aathers 
have  a  spot  either  of  yellow  or  white ;  2nd, 
peneitted,  also  gold  and  silver,  acc<Nnding  to 
the  colour,  but  each  feather  being  divided 
into  bars;  and,  Srd,  the  blade  with  white 
ear-lobec     The  Pouan>   Fowl  is   veiy 
beautiful,  and  of  good  nseflil  quaUtiea  alsa 
The  chief  distinguishing  characteristic  Is 
the  possessing  of  a  frdl,  large,  roandy  com- 
pact toft  on  the  head  (see  Jty,  97),  The 
form  is  neat  and  compact  and  of  medium 
size,  with  ftill,  plump  bodies  and  bieasta, 
lead-coloured  legs,  and  ample  tails.   Titey 
are  good  layers,  resembling  the  Hamborgs 
in  this  respect    The  colonrs  are  the  fid- 
lowing:~lst  blacky  with  white  tuft,  ^ndcb, 
to  be  perftct,  sboald  lui?e  little  or  no  bhMk; 
tnd,  goU  and  salMr  J'^okmdtt  with  tufts  of 
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•  oonwpoDding  colour;  Srd,  yOow^  Nue, 
Ift^^  or  ^tmgltd^  and  looed,  all  reoently- 
Introdnoed  yarietieik  The  latest  Importa- 
tion of  an,  called  the  FowU  ttf  lAe  SvUaHy 
appears  to  be  of  this  kind,  but  entirely 
whiter 

Ul&  Baxtaxs  are  beaatiftil  little  fbwls 
of  alt  colours ;  bat  those  most  prized  are 
the  gotd-laad,  gOver-laeed^  wAite,  blacky  and 
gatM.  The  fbathexy-lagsed  bantams  are 
now  almost  entirelj  out  of  date.  Kone  of 
them  can  be  reared  or  kept  fbr  any  purpose 
bat  as  peU ;  and  though  their  flesh  is  good, 
and  their  eggs  high  and  well  flavoured,  yet 
the  size  of  the  bird  and  egg  is  so  small,  as 
to  make  them  tu  from  serviceable,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  cost 

1S14.  Thk  PKBSiAir,  or  rttmp/ei»/ow{,  the 
^Hzzledt  or  Frieskautt  the  «i£ty  and  the 
Jiuman^  as  well  as  the  baJtte*^  or  dwnpiet, 
have  no  peculiar  merit,  except  their  rarity 
and  beauty,  and  belong  rather  to  the  fknder 
than  to  the  ordinary  ponltiy-yard.  To  this 
class  belong  also  the  ptarmifai^  another 
tOkfOocMm. 

1315.  Thb  Tgkkst  is  undoubtedly  an 
American  bind,  and  must  have  been  intro- 
duced into  ISurope  since  the  discoveiy  of 
that  hemisphere.  The  name  is  therefore  a 
misnomer,  as  the  bird  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Torkey.in  Europe  or  Asia.  It  is 
foand  wild  at  the  present  day  nearly  all 
over  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  where  it  is  irregularty 
migratory  and  gr^paTloas,  and  forms  a 
most  valuable  article  of  food.  As  domesti- 
cated In  Europe,  It  appears  as  the  well- 
known  denizen  of  the  fkrm-yard,  where 
the  proud  stmt  of  the  cock,  with  his 
expanded  tail  and  lowered  wingi,  make 
him  the  admiration,  as  well  as  the  terror, 
of  the  Juvenile  visitor.  The  adult  turkey 
Is  very  hardy,  and  braves  our  winters 
with  Impunity,  preforrlng  even  the  imper- 
fect Shelter  of  the  adjacent  trees  to  any 
In-door  lodging.  Bat  in  seTsra  frosts  thaae 
birds  are  not  to  l»  left  out  with  impunity, 
as  their  legs  and  feet  are  apt  to  l)eoome 
fitMrt-blttcn,  and  they  sboold  therefore  lie 
compelled  to  enter  some  out^honso  at  such 
times;  and,  Indeed,  at  all  times  tiiey  incur 
great  risk  from  foxes  and  two-legged 
thieves,  by  indulging  them  In  their  fond- 
ness for  their  natural  perchesi  Turkeys  are 
very  fond  of  roaming,  and  will  not  long 
thrive  wlthoat  being  allowed  to  wander 
over  flurm-land,  wliero  they  pick  up  and 
greedily  devour  insects  of  all  klnda,  as 
well  as  the  tender  heads  of  turnips,  Ac 
There  are  several  distinct  strains  of  the 
domestic  turkey,  but  not  enough  to  make 
them  into  varieties ;  of  these  the  chief  are, 
tlie  iiladt  Ncrftiik^  the  vbMU^  the  ^ray,  the 
/riiA,  and  the  /Venofk.   The  first  of  these 


are  oommon  In  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and 
Suflblk,  and  grow  to  a  great  sIml  Tiie 
Irish  are  also  fine,  bat  are  a  long  whilo 
reaching  maturity.  In  choosing  turkeys 
for  breeding,  the  cock  shoold  be  selected 
with  a  broad  breast,  clean  legs,  wings  snd 
tail  ample  and  well  proportioned;  eyes 
bright,  and  the  carunculated  skin  of  the 
head  and  neck  should  be  Ihlly  developed 
and  changeable  in  colour.  The  young  cock 
is  sttlBciently  mature  for  breeding  purposes 
at  a  year  old ;  Imt  he  does  not  arrive  at 
perfection  till  three  yean  old,  and  lasts 
till  he  is  double  that  age.  The  hen  should 
t)e  plump,  lively,  and  animated,  with 
plumage  similar  to  the  cock  with  which 
she  is  to  be  mated,  so  as  to  avoid  any 
mixing  of  ooloursL  Hhe  breeds  at  a  year 
old,  or  sometimes  at  rather  less  than  that 
age,  if  she  has  been  a  late  hatch  of  the 
previous  year.  The  laying  generally  com- 
mences in  the  middle  of  March,  and  is 
Indicated  by  the  hen  assuming  a  degree  of 
importance  and  restiessness  wlilch  is  new 
to  her.  She  should  now  be  doeely  watched, 
for  she  is  otherwise  very  likely  "  to  steal 
her  nest,"  as  the  act  of  laying  in  an  out  of 
the  way  place  Is  called.  To  arold  this,  a 
nest  of  straw,  lined  with  dry  leaves,  should 
be  made  in  some  qaiet  out-house,  and  the 
ben  confined  there  every  morning  until 
she  has  deposited  her  egg.  The  turkey  is 
a  good  sitter,  and  will  sometimes  Isy  one 
or  two  eggs  after  slie  has  begun  to  stt,  and 
these  should  be  removed,  as  they  would  not 
hatch  at  the  right  time.  Scarcely  anythhig 
will  induce  her  to  leave  her  nest,  and  she 
must  be  supplied  with  food  and  water  close 
by,  and  within  her  reach.  From  the  90th 
to  the  Slst  day  the  hatch  takes  place,  and 
the  chicks  should  be  carefully  removed  by 
a  person  to  whom  the  old  bird  is  well 
accustomed,  as  fkst  as  they  are  hatched, 
and  kept  in  a  warm  basket  until  all  have 
made  their  appearance. 

ISieb  Thk  Pba-vowl  Is  an  ornamental 
bird  only,  and  though  good  for  the  table, 
yet  its  habits  are  so  rambling,  and  it  eats 
to  much  food,  tiiat  it  can  scarcely  be  kept 
for  the  sake  of  its  produca  The  manage- 
ment is  the  same  as  for  the  turkey. 

1S17.  TuE  Q(7i»EA-iowL  is  less  generally 
kept  tban  the  turkey,  though  in  proportion 
to  its  size  it  fotches  as  good  a  price,  or  even 
better.  It  is  said  to  resemble  the  pheasant 
in  flavour,  and  is  sometimes  twught  Mrith 
that  idea;  but  as  far  as  my  Judgment  goes, 
it  is  not  nearly  so  like  that  bird  as  a  fine 
wcU-fod  fowl  It,  like  the  two  last  kinds, 
is  of  a  very  rambling  disposition,  and  will 
not  thrive  except  in  rural  districts.  The 
hen  must  be  watclied  still  more  closely 
than  the  turkey,  when  about  to  make  her 
neat,  which  she  does  in  the  month  of  )lay« 
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Tbey  iiuit«  in  paixv,  and  tb«  period  of 
Inenbatlon  to  96  daya.  Wben  allowed  to 
range  at  ilberty  over  amble  land,  Uiey 
require  veiy  litUe  feeding,  and  benoe  tbey 
are  ki^  by  many  people;  but  ttaeir  baUts 
are  ao  wild,  tliat  tliey  stve  an  linm«iae 
degree  of  troubla  From  tbe  great  maaa  of 
feathen,  tbe  gii]ne»>fbwl  looka  larger  than 
It  la,  aa  wben  plucked  Itadxe  la  faofyrwrter 
tban  that  of  a  common  A>wL 

Ui8b  Tub  Ooian»r  Oooaa  la  nndonbtedJy 
a  dfiiMynriant  of  the  wild  graj*Uig,  tboogh 
It  haa,  by  long  domeatioatloo,  loet  the 
power  of  long  flight,  ao  well  marked  In 
that  bird.  Like  It,  however,  it  la  gregarioos ; 
and  when  many  flodu  are  kept  together, 
tbey  separate  at  night  aa  regularly  aa  a 
family  of  children  come  home  ttom  school. 
The  domestic  goose  la  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  One  gander  is  required 
to  three  or  four  geeae,  which,  In  mild 
aeasons,  lay  early  and  sit  weU.  Thay 
should,  therefiNTe,  be  snj^lled  while  on  the 
nest  with  fbod  and  water.  Oeese,  though 
kept  in  large  numbers  in  some  locallUea, 
are  profltleas  to  those  who  have  no  run  tor 
them,  aa  they  require,  besides  a  large 
supply  of  grass,  plenty  of  grain  of  some 
kind,  and  without  it  they  soon  become 
diseased.  Ureen  flpaese  are  Aittened  on 
oatmeal  and  peas,  mixed  with  wfcimmeil 
milk  or  butter-mllk;  also,  upon  oats  or 
harley;  with  this  food  they  are  ready 
for  the  taUe  at  Ibnr  months  old.  But 
thoui^  geese  cannot  be  advantageoualy 
reared  without  common  land,  yet  they 
may  be  bought  at  four  or  five  months  old, 
and  fiatened  at  a  profit  At  this  age  they 
generally  cost  about  Ss.  6d. ;  and  if  tli^  aze 
penned  up,  with  a  good  run,  and  fed  upon 
oats  and  plenty  of  lettuces  and  cabbages, 
they  rapidly  gain  fleah,  and  increase  in 
Bise.  About  a  peck  and  a  half  to  two  peeks 
of  oata  per  goose  will  be  siifQclent;  and  as 
the  green  fbod  would  be  only  the  reAise 
of  the  garden,  the  coet  of  the  oata— aay,  one 
shUllng— is  all  that  is  to  be  added  to  tlie 
original  price;  or,  in  all,  8a.  dd.  Ibr  a  fiit 
goose  worth  5a.  or  da.  at  the  leaat 

1319.  Ths  CoHMOir  Dock,  ob  Tamx 
Duck,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  appears 
to  be  a  domeaticated  variety  of  the  mallard 
or  wild-duck,  but  with  one  important  dif- 
ference, contiating  In  the  practice  of  p<dy- 
gamy,  Instead  of  the  invariable  pairing, 
which  is  the  hiU>lt  of  the  wild-duck.  Ducks 
require  water  much  mors  than  geese; 
and  tliey  do  not  graze,  but  are  hearty 
fbedeni,  devouring  anjrthlng  that  cornea  to 
hand,  whether  green  vegetablea,  or  meal, 
or  potatoes,  or  meet-either  raw  or  dressed, 
or,  again,  worms,  slugs,  and  the  larvss 
of  insects.  A  drake  Should  be  allowed 
four  or  Ave  ducka;  sometimes,  however. 


six  or  seven  will  not  be  found  too  many» 
The  Ibmale  lays  for  mora  than  three 
months^  aometimes  even  producing  aa 
many  aa  eighty  eggs.  The  average,  how- 
ever, is  not  more  than  half  this  numbei: 
She  will  cover  about  twelve  or  fourteen, 
and  is  generally  a  steady  sitter.  Plenty 
of  straw  should  be  allowed  her,  aa  she 
always  covers  her  eggs  up  when  she  leaves 
them,  and  she  la  often  away  an  hour  at 
a  time,  when  the  eggs  are  liable  to  be 
chilled  if  not  well  protected.  The  eggs 
are  hatched  at  tbe  end  of  a  month  and 
the  ducklings  ahould  be  kept  ttom  tiie 
water  for  the  first  week  or  ten  daj's.  Tbey 
are  eaally  reared  on  barley-meal  and 
potatoes,  with  a  little  boiled  cabbage  added 
oocaalonaUy.  The  chief  vorietiea  are  the 
vMt  Aiflatmrif  and  the  iZonoi,  bealdea 
numeroua  crosses  of  these  and  nonde- 
script kinds.  The  white  Ayleahux70l^.W) 
should  be  large,  with  a  perfectly  white 
Iriumage,  yellow  feet,  and  a  fleah-cQloured 
bUl.  The  Rtmm  ifig.  100)  ia  a  large  dark- 
coloured  variety,  resembling  the  wild-dock 
hi  all  reapecta  but  alae. 

lao.  PiOEOva  are  kept  sometimes  In  tbe 
poultxy-yard,  but  unleaa  they  are  allowed 
ftiU  liberty  to  fly  at  large,  and  pick  up  a 
partial  living  on  arable  land,  they  are  not 
profltahle  birds.  Thehr  varieties  are  ee 
numerous,  aa  to  require  a  handbook  to 
themselves,  if  Ailly  described;  bat  for 
economical  purpose^  any  of  tbe  common 
sorts  will  be  found  to  answer  better  ihau 
the  Gmcy  plgecma. 

SUBHBBCT.   B.— SBLBCnoir  OF  POULIUT. 

1221.  Tub  Imtkbuiko  Pogltbt-kskpkb 
will  have  first  of  all  to  decide  u{)on  ih« 
partlcnhir  spedea  of  poultry  to  be  kept, 
and  then  to  make  selection  of  tbe  variety 
which  ahail  compose  the  hahaUtants  of  h«r 
pens.  In  referenoe  to  economy,  I  believe  it 
ia  acknowledged  that  no  species  pay  like 
fowla  and  ducks,  which  may  a^so  be  veiy 
well  kfpt  together  wh«re  there  ia  any  water 
for  the  latter  and  a  proper  situation  for  the 
former.  Tuikeya  and  gulnea4owl  will  oiily 
pay  In  large  flocks,  kqit  by  fanners,  who 
are  not  incommoded  by  their  rovhig  pro- 
pensities, or  at  all  events  not  more  so  tiaan 
ia  counterbalanced  by  the  market-return. 
Many  extensive  breeders  of  the  tnik^ 
maintain  that  they  really  do  not  pay  as  thsgr 
ought  to  do,  and  that  If  all  the  grain  they 
eat  were  charged  to  thenv,  tlMre  would  be 
little  or  no  profit  on  the  halanee-aheet. 
But  aa  their  wivea  receive  the  money  and 
do  not  pay  for  tlie  keep,  it  suits  them  to 
represent  tlie  cost  as  leas  than  it  Is,  beoaoae 
they  would  oiten  have  more  dlfllcnliyla 
dipping  into  the  master's  pocket  titan  into 
his  granaiy.    It  beoosnea,  theroAoei   in 
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point  of  eoonomjr,  « question  only  between 
the  different  breeds  of  Ibwls  and  dodu. 
"Htm,  ecalD,  much  depend*  upon  the  pro- 
dnoe  which  Is  required.  1/  for  egs«  alone, 
the  Bpanleh  or  the  Hambum  would  be 
■elected,  aa  they  are  the  beat  layera  and 
addom  slL  In  one  poultiy-ynrd  I  know  of 
an  average  of  MO  egsa  per  hen  per  year,  all 
being  pencilled  Haniburca.  Cochin  Chinas 
alto  lay  well  and  early,  but  not  lo  ouiny  aa 
tlM  two  flrat-named.  For  the  table  nothing 
beata  the  game-bird  far  roasting,  or  the 
Dorking  Ibr  boiling;  the  latter  la  alao 
aa  good  aa  the  fbrmer  Ibr  toaathig.  If 
chlckaas,  poolta,  or  capona  are  desired,  the 
beat  Mrd  la  a  cross  of  the  Bzamahpootra 
or  Cochin  hen  with  the  gamo-oock.  These 
lay  aU  the  winter,  and  produce  Tery  fine 
oockerela  at  six  months,  and  the  chickens 
eome  early,  and  are  also  good,  though  not  so 
neat  aa  some  other  breeds,  being  nnsliapely 
at  an  early  age.  The  bene  are  Teiy  early 
hqrers  and  good  sltten,  and  the  chickens 
Teiy  hardy,  though  they  do  not  lay  a  great 
munbcr  ofecgsj  but  If  this  phm  la  adopted, 
the  resulting  croas  must  not  be  used  for 
breeding,  as  its  produce  will  not  Inlierit 
-with  any  certalnQr  the  good  qualltiea  of 
eltlier  parent  The  Bramahpooira  baa  a 
madi  better  form  lor  the  table  than  the 
Cochin,  and  crosses  with  the  game-bird 
equally  well.  Spanish  birds  are  well- 
ilavourcd,  and  though  dark>feathered,  yet. 
tlie  skin  is  delicate;  but  tlie chickens  are* 
not  hardy  enough  to  rear  with  advautaire. 
With  regard  to  ducks,  either  the  true 
Aylesbury  or  the  Booen,  or  a  croea  between 
them,  are  flu*  superior  to  all  others ;  and  one 
or  the  other  alionld  be  selected  with  great 
care  aa  the  foundation  of  the  breed  of  these 
Urds.  Sometlmca,  however,  the  locality 
has  much  to  do  with  the  selection.  Those 
who  have  a  warm  and  sheltered  situation, 
with  a  dne  dry  aoll  and  an  extensive  range, 
win  do  « ell  to  try  Spanish  or  Dorking 
fowls.  But  if  the  spsce  la  oonflned,  and  the 
yard  cold  or  at  all  damp,  no  fowls  will  be 
so  likely  to  succeed  as  the  Cochins  or 
Bramahpootraa,  which  may  often  be  reared 
with  success  where  other  birds  would 
perish.  Bramahs,  however,  will  not  be 
conflnod  so  easily  aa  Cochins,  but  will  get 
OTvr  a  low  fence.  Game-fowla  andMaia}'s 
are  also  hardy,  but  they  require  liberty. 
Polands  thrive  on  a  dry  soil,  but  will  besr 
a  moderate  degree  of  conflnoment ;  while 
Homburgs  are  hanly,  but  tciU  liave  liberty 
or  die.  Oeese  require  a  common,  and 
water  also,  though  not  to  any  great  extent. 
J>ucks  should  bsve  water  of  a  shallow 
character— aa,  ditches  or  rivulets.  Turkeys 
and  game-fowls  can  only  be  reared  with 
success  upon  a  dry  and  warm  soli,  with 
pkafy  of  mn  and  a  warm  aspect 
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ism  Whatever  breed  of  fowls  Is  selected 
must  be  provided  Ibr  careftiUy,  both  by 
proper  lodging  and  by  Ihedlng.  The  chief 
pobita  required,  are-4st,  a  dry  and  vcarm 
lodging ;  Snd,  proper  vegHabk  ond  animal 
food;  8rd,  a  twpply  <tf  Hmt^  pebbles,  and 
dust;  4th,  pnre  air  and  water;  and,  6th, 
the  proper  rearing  (^  the  potmg. 

1S23.  Tub  LoiMQfO  FOB  jlixFowu  should 
be  well  sheltered  from  the  weather;  and  If 
early  eggs  are  dcalred,  it  ahould  also  be 
warm,  as  over  a  statrie,  or  agataiat  a  kitchen 
chimney.  It  should  flfont  the  east  or  south, 
so  aa  to  catch  the  morning  sun;  and  it 
ahould  be  ventilated  with  a  window  at 
each  end,  to  be  opened  or  abut  at  pleasure, 
80  aa  to  keep  down  the  excessive  heat  of 
summer.  The  perches  must  be  srranged 
according  to  the  fowls  to  be  kept;  Cochins 
and  Bramaha  requiring  a  broad  ledge  only 
about  a  foot  flnom  the  ground,  while  aU 
othen  should  be  raised  at  least  two  Aot, 
and  ahould  be  square,  with  the  comen 
rounded  oft  Boxes  for  nests  are  to  be 
fixed  about  two  fbet  ttmn  the  ground,  and 
in  pnoportlon  to  the  number  of  hena.  But, 
besides  the  fowl-house,  a  yard  or  mn  of 
some  kind  Is  desirable,  unless  tliey  are  to 
have  the  run  o(  a  wide,  dry,  and  sandy 
conunon,  or  of  an  orchard  or  field;  in 
which  case  they  only  require  the  houae 
fbr  protection  at  night  though  even  then 
a  yard  la  desirable  for  the  rearing  of  the 
young  broods.  When  the  hen  haa  fint 
hatched  she  should  be  put  under  a  proper 
coop,  one  side  of  which  Is  of  solid  board, 
and  this  protects  her  firom  the  rain  and 
sun,  white  the  other  Is  open  and  allowa  of 
the  chickens  getting  through  to  pick  up 
small  Inaecta,  and  to  take  the  exerdce 
which  is  necessary  for  all  young  animals. 

U91  Thx  Natusal  Food  of  all  poultiy 
consists  partly  of  vexetablea  and  partly  of 
Insects;  and  thte  is  the  caae  whether  tlio 
bird  la  a  common  fowl  or  a  swan,  a  turkey 
or  a  pigeon.  Wlien.  therefore,  fowls  are 
penned  up  in  confined  yanla,  where  they 
cannot  obtain  any  insects  at  all,  and  where 
tliey  are  often  deprived  of  all  vegetable 
food,  but  that  contained  in  the  grain  upon 
which  they  are  expected  to  thrive,  the 
conaequenco  often  la  that  they  become 
unhealthy.  In  all  cases,  It  is  a  bad  practice 
to  imder-foed  poultry,  and  firom  the  very 
fhrst  they  should  have  a  liberal  supply  of 
good  and  solid  food.  The  storo-hons  should 
be  got  into  laying  condition  as  early  as 
possible;  and  those  Intended  for  killing 
should  be  kept  in  good  condition,  always 
ready  for  the  spit  ttma  which  state  they 
may  readily  be  nuule  as  fat  as  some  tastes 
reqnbe  them  to  be,  by  a  very  short  coo^ 
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flsement.  The  grain  should  be  good  eoond 
wheat,  or  boriej,  or  homlnj,  or  rloe— not 
tall-wheat  or  reAue  barley.  Oatmeal  or 
back-wheat,  made  Into  cakes  with  bail^y^ 
meal,  la  aloo  good;  and  potatoei,  steamed 
and  maahed  up  with  oatmeal  or  bariey- 
meal,  is  a  capital  article  of  diet  Many 
ponlUy-keepers  boll  the  grain,  whether 
wheat,  oata,  nudie,  barley,  or  rloe;  this 
practice  is  generally  adopted  in  France; 
but  It  does  not  appear  that  there  Is  any 
great  advantage  in  the  plan,  except  In  the 
case  of  raalxe,  which  is  too  hard  fbr  most 
fowls,  nnlees  softened  by  boUIng  or  by 
•teeplng.  In  addition  to  these  solid  mate- 
zlala,  greens  of  some  kind  should  alwuj's  be 
supplied  fbr  them  to  pick  at ;  and  where 
they  are  confined  to  a  small  mngo,  and 
cannot  procure  Insects,  a  supply  of  animal 
food  mnst  be  affonled,  or  the  quantity  of 
egg*  will  be  limited  in  extent  This  is 
especially  needftal  fbr  the  Cochin  Chinas, 
whose  quiet  and  indolent  habits  never 
permit  them,  even  when  at  large,  to  obtain 
insects  in  abundance.  Nothing  answers 
better  fbr  this  purpose  than  the  refuse 
bones  of  a  large  fhmlly,  with  the  meat  and 
gristle  attached  to  them,  which  the  fowls 
will  pick  as  dean  as  possible,  and  ei\)oy 
beyond  description.  When  these  cannot  be 
procured  in  sufficient  quantity,  bullock's 
liver,  or  good  horae-flesh,  or  some  animal 
substance  or  other  mnst  be  fbund ;  and  in 
these  days  of  large  and  extensive  ponitry- 
jurds,  the  latter-mentioned  article  has  been 
most  extensively  employed  by  the  most 
saocesafhl  breeders  of  prise  fbwla.  In  one 
establishment  1  have  strouf;  reason  to 
believe,  many  pounds  of  horse-flesh  per 
week  have  been  regularly  consumed,  at 
a  trifling  cost  which  would  have  been 
Increased  twenty-lbld  by  the  use  of  beef 
or  mutton.  This  is  particularly  necessary 
fbr  procuring  eariy  eggs,  as  at  that  time 
insects  and  worms  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  For  young  chickens,  boiled  egg,  or 
curd  mixed  with  meal,  is  the  best  food. 

1230.  Tbb  Process  op  FAmocnfo  will 
greatly  depend  upon  circumstances.  Spring- 
clilckens  mav  be  put  up  as  soon  ss  the  hen 
ceases  to  take  care  of  them.  In  their  pens 
they  should  be  supplied  with  fine  pebbles, 
bnt  they  do  not  take  them  hi  sufficient 
quantities,  and  hence  their  food  must  be 
pultaceous— as,  lor  instance,  bread  and 
milk,  barlcy-moal,  or  oatmeal  mixed  with 
potatoes  and  milk.  When  they  are  kept 
up  long,  a  fbw  grains  of  pepper  will  help 
tlie  digeHtion.  When  chickens  have  the 
run  of  a  farm-yard  and  plenty  of  food, 
they  keep  themselves  in  very  good  con- 
dition tor  the  table,  and  their  flesh  is 
fiuvet.  Juicy,  and  delicately  tender;  bnt  for 
tUs  market  tLcy  are  generally  required 


to  be  mon  ikt  If  any  people  fted  tbelr 
pallets  wen,  and  keep  thsm  flit  all  the 
whiter,  and  then  klQ  them  earty  in  the 
spring,  while  full  of  fleoh,  and  befbre  they 
have  laid  themselves  poor.  In  tbis  way  a 
considerable  sCo6k  of  early  eggs  is  obtained 
when  at  a  hi|^  prioe,  and  the  birds  ore 
sold  befbre  they  are  rendered  tough  by  a 
second  year.  Cramming  is  seldom  pnio- 
tised  with  advantage  fbr  Ibwta;  but  for 
turkeys  it  is  neoessaiy  to  produce  the 
amount  of  flesh  and  fht  whldi  is  thoaght 
desirable.  But  even  fbr  the  Ibrmer  birrtK  m 
some  cases,  this  plan  is  adopted,  cspeviolly 
in  the  nelghbourtiood  of  London,  where 
many  are  thus  raised  to  a  high  weight  by 
this  e3'stem  In  a  very  short  period,  aided 
by  crowding  them  in  smsU  dark  pens,  by 
which  their  natural  restlesaoeae  is  pre- 
vented flram  having  fUl  soopei  In  like 
manner,  ducks  are  made  to  assume  a  great 
quantity  of  fat;  but  as  their  appetites  are 
almost  insatiable,  they  are  never  crammed. 
The  same  kind  of  food  as  fbr  Ibwls  soon 
makes  them  as  flU  as  butter.  If  they  are 
confined  In  the  daric  fbr  a  veiy  short  timsL 

1S26.  Like,  Pxbblbb,  axo  Dust  are  as 
necessary  as  com  fbr  fowls;  the  first  of 
tliese  being  In  the  nature  of  food  for  the 
making  of  the  shells  of  the  eggs.  Hence  it 
Is  that  some  fbwls  in  confinement  lay  soft 
eggs,  without  shells,  because  they  cannot 
obtain  what  they  want  It  is  true  that 
wheat  and  barley,  especially  the  fbrmer, 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  UnM, 
but  not  enough  fbr  the  shells  of  the  egga, 
snd  for  this  purpose  otecJt-lime  or  old 
mortar  must  be  alforded  tliem.  The  latter 
is  the  best  material,  as  it  contains  a  propor- 
tion of  sand,  which  acts  as  the  natural  aid 
to  the  triturating  powers  of  the  stomach. 
All  fowls,  tberelore,  but  eq)eclally  laying 
hens  which  have  not  their  ftall  liberty, 
should  have  acceas  to  a  small  heap  of  old 
mortar  or  slack-lime.  But  beyond  this, 
they  all  require  pebbles  to  be  taken  mto 
their  gizzards  Ibr  the  purpose  of  aiding 
these  powerful  mills  in  grinding  down  the 
com  upon  which  they  feed ;  and  tlierelbre 
these  articles  also  must  be  placed  within 
their  reach,  gravel  being  the  best  material 
for  the  purpose.  Lastly,  as  fowls  are  prone 
to  parasites,  and  are  by  nature  indncoit  to 
get  rid  of  them  by  **bathering"  in  tlie  dust 
a  supply  of  this  article,  in  a  tfiY  state,  should 
be  aflorded;  for  this  there  is  nothing 
better  than  cool-ashes,  or,  better  still,  fine 
sand  and  coal-ashes  mixed. 

1827.  Puke  Aiu  axd  Watkb  need  hardly 
be  insisted  on,  as  their  advantages  are  well 
known  to  every  one.  The  former  Is  obtained 
by  ventilating  the  roosting  places  at  night 
and  by  giving  as  mndi  liberty  as  poeslbic. 
The  latter  Is  best  afforded  by  a  miming 
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ftVMBAIbroiigifc  tbo  ytrd,  hovrevor  Slow  tho 
wupsij  nMf  beu  WiMnever  water  to  laid 
OB,  %  di«inbiv>plpe,  in  tlM  fbim  of  a  half- 
dnla  to  tantj  tod  aarnot  the  yard,  and 
kept  eoBsfeantly  nnaliig,  with  erer  so 
tiaatl  a  etream  at  one  end,  and  a  coit»> 
■pondtBf  waata  at  the  other ;  prorlded  that 
Jt  toio  ananned  that  the  dirt  fhlllng  Into  It 
may  be  daSj  waahed  out 

UKk  Tbb  Bbabito  ov  Yomro  Poultet 
begina  with  the  obtaining  of  Artillzed 
egga;  to  eflbet  which  to  advantage,  the  cock, 
bL  >nld  not  be  mated  with  more  than  five 
or  aU  hena,  though,  Ibr  edible  egga,  ho  may 
be  allowed  ten  or  twelre.  Where  a  breed 
to  to  be  kept  up  or  hnprared,  one  to  three 
to  the  proper  nnmber;  bat  Ibr  an  ordinary 
pnrpoaes  the  above  proportion  to  not  too 
groat.  Where  a  torge  head  of  poultry  to 
maintained  at  liberty,  there  to  aome  dUB- 
eolty  In  reconciling  the  cocks  to  one 
another;  but  If  the  new  comers  are  Intro- 
dooed  at  the  mooltlng  season  they  will 
be  allowed  to  rest  in  qniet  tlU  the 
season  of  laying,  and  in  the  meantime 
have  aoqalred  the  right  of  possession  over 
the  dongblU  as  well  aa  generally  over  a 
certain  number  of  hens.  It  to,  however, 
better  in  all  yards  to  shut  np  each  cock 
aeporately  at  night  with  the  hens  to  which 
he  to  allotted ;  in  that  way  they  generally 
keep  dtotlnct,  and  no  ondeelrable  crosses 
•reeflDCted.  AnoM  oock  generally  beoomea 
vlelona,  both  to  hto  own  hens  and  to  hto 
Ttvato  and  their  Tespectire  trains;  when 
thto  to  the  ease  he  shoald  be  dismissed  as  a 
general  nntoanee.  When  a  hen  to  about  to 
ait  Btie  shows  her  desire  by  mflling  her 
ftathers  and  "ducking,"  wandering  about 
In  an  uneasy  manner,  and  sitting  upon 
any  eggs  she  eaa  flnd^  or,  fiiillng  them, 
upon  the  nearest  approach  to  tliem  within 
her  reach.  Wel^liwl  Dorkings  are  the 
earliest  and  beat  sitters,  and  will  often 
rear  a  hatch  In  November,  which,  if  taken 
care  of  and  kept  warm  through  the  winter, 
are  worth  8s.  or  9a.  a  couple  in  February. 
Most  hens,  however,  do  not  sit  till  April, 
lEay,  or  Jime,  wlien  chickens  are  easily 
mued  wlUiOQt  risk.  In  selecting  a  good 
aitter,  she  shoald  be  of  large  slae,  well 
feathered,  and  with  short  legs.  The  nnm- 
ber of  eggs  which  she  can  cover  will  vary, 
according  to  her  size,  fh>m  ten  to  fifteen. 
Some  people  set  two  hens  together,  and 
whun  the  chickens  come  forth  give  them 
to  one  mother,  reserving  the  other  Ibr  a 
second  tiatch;  and  thto  answers  well 
enough  in  the  warm  weather  of  summer; 
bat  In  the  firing  and  winter  the  heat  of 
the  mother'a  tx>dy  to  as  mnch  required  by 
Uic  chiekena  after  they  are  hatdied  as 
while  In  the  sheU.  Hens  should  be  fbd 
directly  they  leave  the  nest,  but  It  to  not 


a  good  idan  to  Aed  them  Ml  the  neat,  since 
it  toa  well  known  fhct  that  there  to  a  groat 
advantage  in  the  periodical  cooling  of  the 
^g  for  a  short  time  each  day,  which  causes 
a  oontraetion  of  the  air-vessel  inside  the 
shell,  and  consequent  imbibition  of  ftiesh 
air,  which  to  a  kind  of  reqilratlon  didly 
carried  on.  Those  who  hatch  chickens 
artiflctoUy,  having  dtooovered  thto  tow  of 
nature,  reduce  the  temperature  a  few 
degrees  every  day  for  a  stated  time 
with  great  advantage,  and  consequent 
security  in  hatching.  In  seleoting  eggs  for 
setting,  take  the  newest;  those  above  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  are  not  to  be 
depended  on,  though  sometimes  they  will 
hatch  at  the  end  of  double  that  period.  At 
the  end  of  twenty-one  days  tho  chick  to 
ready  to  break  the  egg,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
more  completely  the  hen  and  her  brood  are 
left  to  nature  the  better.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, assistance  is  required,  or  the  chick 
win  fall  in  Its  work  and  dto  Inside  thesholL 
When  this  to  suspected,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  breaking  a  small  hoto  in  the  aht-ll, 
not  in  the  fucmdrane  Uning  U.  If  the  proper 
time  is  arrived,  thto  membrane  will  be  free 
ttom  blood,  thin,  and  almoet  diy;  whereas 
If  otherwise,  it  will  appear  purple,  and 
show  minute  blood-vessels  ramifying  upon 
it  In  the  latter  case  no  harm  has  been 
done,  irat  patience  must  be  exercised,  and 
perhaps  on  the  next  day  the  chick  will 
deliver  Itself,  or  will  then  be  fit  to  be  deli- 
vered, by  incressing  the  fhicinra  littto  by 
little,  and  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours. 
If  the  hen  to  a  quiet  mother,  and  does  not 
seem  uneasy,  It  is  better  to  leave  her 
chickens  with  her  till  all  are  hatched ;  but 
sometimes  she  bustles  about  in  the  most 
officious  manner  as  soon  as  one  comes 
forth,  and  if  thto  were  allowed  to  remain  she 
would  probably  destroy  all  the  others  in 
her  restless  endeavours  to  make  much  of 
her  first  bantling:  In  such  a  caao  a  wnrm 
baaket  of  wool  by  the  fire  to  the  best  alter- 
native, where  the  diickens  may  be  placed 
aa  iboy  come  out  until  all  are  hatclied.  In 
the  depth  or  winter  or  in  the  cold  of  Sfiring 
artlfldal  heat  of  some  kind  is  rpqolrod  to 
rear  chickens,  and  this  to  afTordetl  in  the 
cottages  of  the  poor  by  allowing  tbem  to 
live  in  the  same  room  with  them ;  but  in 
tlw  gentleman's  poultry-yard  thto  plan  must 
be  imitated  either  by  allotting  a  pen  placed 
at  the  back  of  a  kltcben-chlmiioy,  or  a 
stablfr>boiler  or  stove,  or  else  by  a  warm 
stove  apeclaliy  devoted  to  the  purpose, 
which,  when  there  an  many  chickens,  will 
soon  pay  for  its  fuel  by  the  saving  d  the 
chickens.  If  the  chickens  look  healthy, 
and  their  plumage  of  down  soon  dries  and 
spreads  out  in  a  reindar  manner,  nil  to  well, 
especially  if  they  run  about  strongly.   Do 
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not  IM  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  them  to 
fMd,  as  they  reqnlre  nothing  for  twenty- 
Ibur  Loon,  or  thereaboati.  By  that  time 
•11  are  genemUy  hatclicd ;  on  returning  the 
flfBt  diiokena  to  the  hen,  and  placing  food 
hefore  her,  she  entices  them  by  her  pecallar 
**  olod^'*  and  the  little  things  soon  begin  to 
•at.  Crumb  of  bread  soaked  In  milk  and 
water,  and  mixed  with  chopped  eirg  or  cord. 
Is  the  be*t  thing  to  begin  with.  Next  mix 
with  the  bread  a  little  flnoly-chopped  meat 
instead  of  egg;  and  at  the  end  of  four  or  Ave 
days  or  a  weelc,  bArley  or  oatmeal  mixed 
with  cnrds  will  bo  the  best  food.  A  shallow 
pan,  mode  on  the  principle  of  prerentlng 
Immersion— that  is,  with  several  subdivi- 
sions on  the  surface,  should  be  filled  with 
water  and  always  kept  within  reach. 
Aftor  a  fbrtnlght,  or  three  weeks,  these 
chickens  may  be  fbd  upon  the  same  Idnd 
of  fbod  as  that  allotted  to  the  older  ones 
mentioned  in  par.  1224.  The  management 
of  young  ducks  Is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  young  chickens,  excepting  that  they 
have  a  desire  for  water,  which  sliotiid 
not  be  gratified  for  tlie  first  few  days,  or 
they  will,  in  ooUi  weather,  get  the  cramp, 
and  die  ftom  drowning. 

SuB-aacx,  D.— Tbobbdio  of  Fowls  axv 

MXHXQKMSXT  OF  EG<UL 

USQl  Fowls  are  killed  for  the  Uble  with- 
OQt  loos  of  blood,  which  would  make  them 
dry  and  insipid.  The  usual  plan  is  to  dis- 
locate the  neck  by  twisting  it,  or  pullbig 
it  suddenly,  taking  the  liead  in  one  lioiid 
and  the  neck  in  the  other,  as  in  drawing 
a  cork.  Tills  Lost  is  a  very  simple  and 
effectual  plan,  and  causes  instant  death  by 
sepomting  the  »plnal  cord.  A  smart  blow 
on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  heavy 
stick,  will  have  the  same  effect  Ducks 
and  geese  are  generally  killed  by  passing  a 
knife  tlirough  their  mouths  into  the  brain, 
which  lets  out  some  proportion  of  their 
blood,  while  at  the  some  time  it  kills  them 
Instantly. 

l£io.  Fowls,  axd  Foultbt  ik  QDrBKAL, 
should  not  be  trussed  or  plucked  till  cold, 
as  the  skin  tears  easily  wlillo  warm.  The 
inside  is  then  removed,  but  no  water 
should  Ite  Introduced,  as  there  is  no  dirt 
oocasioned  If  properly  managed.  After 
this,  the  liver  and  giszord  are  prepared, 
by  removing  the  lining  of  the  one  and 
the  gall  bladder  of  the  other,  and  placed 
under  their  respective  wings  in  fowU  and 
turkeys,  but  kept  as  giblets  in  geese  and 
ducks.  The  breast-bone  1»  very  generally 
depressed  by  force,  so  as  to  make  the  bird 
look  more  plump,  and  as  no  harm  Is  done 
by  this,  there  is  no  reason  to  bo  given 
against  its  adoption.  When  poultiy  ore 
to  he  cooked  the  4iext  day,  pot  a  wet  doth 


orer  them  during  the  night  aftor  dsawlng 
them,  and  iriunge  than  in  cold  water  for 
an  hour,  by  which  they  beoome  mneb  mora 
tender. 

1S81.  Iv  CHoomi«  Eooa,  with  referene* 
to  O^ahneso.  hold  them  to  the  light  of  a 
candle  or  lamp,  sunoonding  ttiem  with  the 
finger  and  thumb.  If  the  whole  egg  looks 
of  a  transparent  yellow,  wlthont  any  par- 
ticles but  those  caused  by  dirt,  it  is  fkesh; 
if  addled,  or  half-hatched,  ft  is  opaque ;  and 
if  stale,  the  shell  is  mottled  more  or  less, 
according  to  its  degree. 

US2.  To  PBasBBTsEoQS  there  are  several 
methods  adopted,  all  of  whleli  depend  upon 
the  exduslon  of  the  air,  by  stopping  up  tlie 
pores  of  the  shell,  and  by  other  means  of 
excluding  tt  ttmn  contact  with  the  atmo- 
sphere. Bran  and  sand  act  to  a  ocitaln 
extent  by  excluding  air,  but  not  sDill« 
cient  to  keep  eggs  long;  for  this  patyoee 
salt  and  lime  In  water  make  the  best  pr»- 
servativeL  The  foUowiatf  Is  an  excellent 
receipt:— 

To  KxKP  EcQSb- Poor  6  qoarts  of  boiUng 
water  over  1  lb.  of  common  salt  and  1  os.  of 
saltpetre,  when  it  is  cold  put  in  T  ox.  of 
quick-hme.  Let  it  stand  two  or  three  dajrs, 
frequently  stirring  it;  when  quite  dear 
pour  it  on  the  eggs,  which  must  bo  doMly 
covered. 

iiiMMcr  Jfetftod— Collect  the  eggs  when 
quite  flresh,  smear  them  over  with  butior, 
put  tliem  In  nets,  hang  them  up  and  turn 
the  nets  once  a  week. 

Another  Hethod  is,  I  believe,  still  more 
efBdent,  but  rather  more  troublesome.  It 
conshits  in  nuiUng  a  thin  mortar,  by 
slacking  some  quick-lime  with  water,  and 
mixing  it  with  sand  until  it  is  of  the  coih 
sistence  of  cream.  This  is  to  be  kept  for  * 
I  fortnight,  stirring  and  beaiing  It  oocaslou- 
*  ally,  until  all  tlie  tendency  to  set  has  gone 
by,  and  then  Uie  eggs  are  to  be  oovired 
with  it,  adding  a  layer  of  mortar  over  eadi 
layer  of  eggs  and  piling  them  up  as  high  as 
the  ressd  will  hold.  The  top  must  be  kept 
constantly  covered  with  water,  or  the  lime 
and  sand  will  become  hard  and  enclose 
all  the  eggs  so  firmly  as  to  nrbid  their 
extraction.  In  this  way  I  have  known 
eggi  kept  sweet  for  many  months. 

&VB  SECT.  £.->COMT  OF  POULTKT. 

iSTiS.  The  Cost  of  Kckfixg  Pocltxt  Is 
so  great,  whcu  eveo'thing  Is  to  be  pur- 
chased at  market-prices,  tliat  their  produce 
will  rarely  be  obtained  much  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  procured  in  the  sliops.    The  chief 
advantage,  and  a  very  great  one,  consists 
I  in  the  ccrtomty  of  the  freshness  of  the 
I  eggs ;  and  to  those  who  oat  tliem  piahi 
lx)Ued  for  brcolLfiuit  every  morning,  tliis 
j  is  of  no  light  importance.   A  bad  egg  oo 
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Cm  table  Is  enougti  to  dettroy  a  doUoata 
appetite )  and  yet,  unless  a  very  hlgb  price 
is  paid  tat  new-laid  egfi  to  some  neigh- 
bour upon  wbom  entire  dependence  can 
be  placed,  such  an  event  will  occasionally 
liappen.  Even  if  tbey  are  not  absolutely 
bad,  yet  many  of  tlie  eggs  pnrcbased  at 
tbe  shops  win  turn  out  not  fkesh  enough 
for  tbe  bceakiast-tabie,  and  to  most 
palates  they  are  by  no  means  satls&ctoiy. 
Wherever,  therefbre,  these  articles  are 
much  used  at  that  meal,  fowls  may  be  kept 
with  advantage,  in  eveiy  point  of  view ; 
trait  Ibr  procuring  eggs  for  general  domes- 
tic purposes,  they  will  fiUl  economically, 


except  to  tbe  cottager  or  Armer's  wife, 
each  of  whom  have  peculiar  advantages. 
The  following  balance-^beet  of  a  stock  of 
poultry,  consisting  of  one  Spanish  oock, 
three  Dorking  and  throe  Spanish  hens,  kept 
in  a  close  part  of  tbe  suburbs  of  London, 
with  a  smnll  yard  only  to  run  into,  will 
siiow  wliat  is  the  cost  of  eggs  In  such  a 
situation.  The  Ibod  is  not  priced  higher 
tlum  in  the  average  of  towns,  and  the  only 
charge  whicli  might  not  always  be  incurred 
is  that  for  gravel,  llnie,  Ac.  The  eggs  are 
valued  at  lid.  each,  wlddi,  on  the  average, 
Is  about  the  value  of  nete-iatd  eggs  in  that 
locality,  or,  in  Ibct,  nUlior  beneath  it 


Tabub  of  Cost  axd  Pbodugb  of  Poux.Tsr. 


Cost  of  Food,.  Ac,  for  Oxb  Cock  and 

PRODUCK  Of  OwB  Cock  and  Six  Hkns 

Six  Hekb,  rrom  July  12th,  1853,  to 

from  July  12th,  1855,  to  July  mh. 

July  mh,  185& 

18M. 

Dk. 

Ca. 

X  a  d. 

18U. 

Barley       ...        two  busliels   o  12   « 

July       ...    18  eggs 

Poutoes     ...              „            0  9  0 

August  ...   78   „ 

Kice  ...      ..      ...      ..  IS  lb.    0  3  0 

September  9ti  „ 

Oats  ~.      ...         four  bushels  0  10  0 

October        — 

Comchandler^s  sweeirings     .«   1   4  0 

Kovomber   18   „ 

Oreaves      ...       ..      ...      .~   0  2   6 

December    18  „ 

Gravel  and  lime  ...      ...      ...   0  3   6 

18S& 

Vegetables  and  butcher's  offitl. 

January      10   „ 

no  charge. 

February     41   „ 

Prime  cost  of  Ibwls      ...      ...   0  16  0 

March    ...    67   „ 

April           104   „ 

May       ...   61    „ 

June       .«    62   „ 

JiUy       ...   38   „ 

047  eggs,  at  1}  each  jes   8   4| 

8  Chickens  klUed          ...      ...   0   7   6 

0  Ditto  alive,  vatae      000 

2  Pullets,  to  supply  the  place 

of  old  hens  worn  out          ...        — 

Present  value  of  stock 0  16  0 

je4  0  0 

X4  16  10* 

According  to  this  statement  of  account, 
the  gain  has  been  16s.  lOftd.  iu  the  year ;  but 
supposing  the  oggs  to  be  valued  at  the 
average  price  in  the  shops  there  must  be 
deducted  547  halfpence,  which  would  then 
make  the  balance  a  trifle  the  other  way. 
In  many  situations,  however,  more  advan- 
tageous to  keeping  poultry,  the  number  of 
eggs  would  be  at  least  double ;  and  more 
chickens  might  be  reared  without  loaa 
Uamburgs  lay  on  the  average  about  230 
to  940  eggs  a  piece,  which,  at  eighteen  for  a 
sliUHng,  wtU  give  18:1. 4d.  as  the  yearly  re- 
tain In  eggs  for  each  beu,  or  about  double, 


indeed,  in  some  places  treble,  her  cost 
for  keepw  Where  eggs  and  chickens  also 
are  desired,  and  a  part  of  the  stock  Is 
composed  of  Cochins,  and  the  remainder 
Dorkings  and  Hamburgs,  the  flrst-named 
will  lay  eggs  enough  for  the  winter,  and 
be  ready  to  sit  upon  the  earliest  Doiklng 
eggs,  while  the  Humburgs  will  keep  up  the 
supply  of  these  alter  the  Dorkings  hava 
done  la>ing.  In  this  way  a  much  more 
profitable  return  may  be  made;  but  then 
it  requires  good  capabilities  in  yardS| 
buildings,  ruA,  Acl,  and  a  considerabla 
knowledge  of  the  treatment  proper  at  all 
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tLffOB.  A  good  Doridng  hen  Is  said  to  lay 
six  doxen  eggs  (valae  4s.  to  sell)  and  rear 
tiro  broods  of  chickens,  together  amounting 
to  thirty,  at  a  profit  altogether  of  158., 
In  addition  to  4s.,  the  ralue  of  the  egga. 
This,  however,  allows  nothing  for  depre- 
dation of  stock,  nor  for  accidents  to  young 
poultry,  and  is  a  veiy  theoretical  and 
sanguine  calculation,  which  will  seldom 
be  realised. 

Sbcil  8.— Rabbits. 
ISiL  Babbits,  according  to  Cobbett,  are 
▼ery  profitable— the  young  ones  that  are 
produced  by  three  does  giving  the  poor 
man  a  meal  twice  a  week,  all  through 
the  year.  A  doe  breeds  without  injury 
seven  Utters  a  year,  and  often  brings  nine 
or  ten  at  a  time,  of  which  six  only  should 
be  kept,  or  both  tlie  doe  and  her  produce 
will  become  diseased.  Each  doe,  with  tliese 
limitations,  will  therefore  rear  48  young 
ones,  which,  multiplied  by  8,  gives  198  for 
the  entire  Increase  daring  tlie  year,  or 
more  than  two  per  week,  the  8urJ)lus  being 
allowed  for  accidents  and  disease.  The 
hutches  should  be  kept  very  dean  and  dry, 
and  a  dark  apartment  must  be  allowed  for 
the  does  to  make  their  nest  in,  where  they 
should  not  be  dlstnri)ed  on  any  account. 
They  should  be  well  fod  on  dandelion, 
carrots,  parsnips,  Swedish-turnips,  straw- 
berry loavea,  ivy,  wild  parsnip,  but  ma 
cabboffe^  at  all  events,  in  any  quantity.  A 
little  onts  and  bran  should  also  be  given 
each  day,  and  beyond  this  the  rabbits  really 
cost  notliing.  To  a  poor  man,  therefore, 
who  has  a  family  that  can  be  useftil  in 
collecting  food,  the  keeping  of  rabbits, 
either  for  home-use  or  for  sale,  is  an  object 
worthy  of  his  caxeful  consideration.  It  is 
quite  true,  as  the  labourer  will  tell  yun, 
tiiat  no  stomach  will  take  rabbit  twice 
ar-week  all  through  the  year,  and  espedaUy 
tame  rabbits,  as  usually  kept  in  dirty 
hutches ;  but  they  will  always  find  a  sale 
at  the  nearest  market,  and  the  money  thus 
obtained  will  go  still  fiirther  in  the  pur- 
ohaao  of  a  superior  quality  of  aoiauU  food. 

Sect.  7.— HoacB-UADB  Bread. 

'  6Ub-6BGT.  A.~lCATBaiALB  AXD  UTEMSIIA. 

1S85.  Bbrad,  often  called  **the  staff  of 
llfo,**  is  one  of  the  most  important  articles 
of  domestic  economy  which  can  be  advan- 
tageously made  at  home.  Tlie  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed  will  bo  found 
described  at  length  under  Sect  9  of  the 
last  chapter,  with  the  exception  of  a  fow 
used  in  the  fltncy  articles,  w^liich  come 
under  the  section  on  grocery,  as  currants, 
rloa,  Ac;  or  under' those  treating  of  milk 
and  eggR.  In  addition  to  the  throe  kinds 
of  yeast  described  at  page  S81,  tlie  two 


following  receipts  are  introdnoed  here  a* 
varieties,  the  second  more  ftom  oorloaity 
than  from  any  other  motive,  as  alcohol  is 
developed  In  it  Just  as  much  as  in  the 
ordinary  form:— 

Patkut  Yeast.— Take  one  potmd  of  malt 
and  one  ounce  of  hops,  boll  tliem  tor  two 
hours  in  six  quarts  of  water ;  let  It  sUnd 
till  about  blood  warm,  then  stir  in  gently 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour,  and  add 
throe-quarters  of  a  pint  of  yeast  (which 
should  always  be  reserved  flnom  the  last 
made  as  stock),  and  let  it  stand  to  woilt 
for  twenty-four  hour»,  when  It  may  be  used 
or  bottled.  It  will  not  keep  more  tlian  a 
fortnight,  but  will  do  for  stock  when  soiur, 
though  not  for  bread.  It  should  be  kept 
in  bottles  well  corked  in  a  cool  place.  In 
hot  weather  let  the  bottles  stand  in  water. 
Tu  make  bread,  use  one  quart  of  this  yeast 
to  two  and  a  half  pecks  of  flour;  set  the 
sponge  over  night,  and  knead  it  In  the 
morning. 

Tkktotalleb's  Yeast.  —Dissolve  three 
pounds  of  malt  and  three  ounces  of  Itope 
in  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  water,  and  boU 
them  twenty  minutes ;  strain  the  liquor 
into  an  open  vessel ;  when  nearly  cold,  add 
neariy  one  pint  of  teetotaller's  yeast,  and 
in  twenty-four  houra  it  will  be  ready  for 
use.  Bottlo  it,  putting  tl)e  corks  in  tightly. 
Half  a  pint  of  yeast  will  raise  eighteen 
pounds  of  flour.  Lay  tlie  leaven  with  a 
quait  of  milk  or  warm  water  over  night, 
and  when  the  bread  is  made  up,  it  wIQ 
take  more  warm  water.  Common  yeast 
will  do  to  make  it  with  at  first,  but  is  not 
so  good,  the  yeast  being  very  thin. 

1238.  The  proper  quantities  of  each 
kind  of  yeagt  to  raise  14  lb.  of  flour,  are 
as  follows  :— 


Brewer's  yeast         «. 
German  3'east  » 

Patent  yeast 

Teetotaller's  yeast    .. 
Hydrodiloric  add     \  „* ^-i,   « 
Bicarbonate  of  sodaJ*^'®^''  *  " 


4  OB. 

r  n 


18S7.  The  UniXfiiLs  fob  liAKDfc  Bbbad 
are  not  many,  tlio  diief  being  a  gooil  ovm; 
or,  if  the  wheat  is  to  be  ground,  ajtour-mia 
in  addiUon.  Bealdes  these,  a  kntadrng- 
trough  orptm,  a  board,  a  ffirdte  for  mufliiia, 
Ac.,  and  a  fow  other  artidee,  are  all  the 
utensils  required. 

1288.  The  Flour-mill  (Jff.  101)  adapted 
for  private  use  is  now  sold  at  a  price  which 
brings  it  within  the  reach  ot  most  families. 
The  mill  complete,  with  dressing  apparatus, 
cosU  about  i:8  to  XIO;  and  will  separate 
the  flour  Into  "flmts,"  "seconds,"  and 
"thirds;"  the  bran  also  bdng  Reeled 
at  the  end.  This  is  useftil  for  obtaining 
flue  flour  for  pastry;  but  many  people 
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prefer  ondreMed  meal,  and  In  thAt  cue 
the  dreealng  apparatos  may  be  dispensed 
with.  The  sketch  shown  at>^.  101,  gives 
a  view  of  the  floor-mill  ftnr  prhrate  nse, 
with  the  drawer  open  In  which  the  flonr 
is  deposited.  The  mill  consists  of  the 
ordinary  hopper  and  steel  cylfaader  (a  b), 
which  are  exactly  similar  in  principle  to 
the  oat-bmlsers  so  much  used  in  the 
stable  of  late  years.  By  this  cylinder  the 
wheat  Is  ground,  and  only  requires  dres- 
sing to  separate  it  into  the  various  quali- 
ties which  are  desired.  This  dressing  is 
effected  at  the  same  time  as  the  grinding 
by  a  horizontal  cylindrical  sieve,  extend- 
hig  from  (D)  to  (s),  and  worked  by  a  strap, 
which  passes  also  round  a  pulley  from 
the  wheel  above.  The  flour  Is  carried 
Into  it  by  a  bent  tabe,  to  which  It  is 
admitted  at  (c),  and  the  sieve  has  a  slight 
inclination  towards  the  end  (k),  so  that 
as  it  revolves,  the  flour  in  It  is  gradually 
carried  on  to  that  extremity.  Being 
covered  with  a  sifting  material  with  dif- 
flsrent  degrees  of  coarseness,  gradually 
Increasing  in  this  respect  from  (d)  to  (k). 
It  follows  that  as  the  floor  travels  on 
towards  (e)  it  deposits  its  flue  flour,  or 
'^flrsta,"  in  the  division  (f)  of  the  drawer 
below;  the  ** seconds"  being  thrown  into 
the  next  compartment  (o),  the  "  thirds" 
into  (H),  and  the  bran  into  (i).  If,  however, 
only  one  kind  of  flour,  with  the  bran  re- 
moved.  Is  desired,  two  of  the  divisions  are 
taken  out,  namely,  those  on  each  side  of 
the  oompsrtment  (g),  and  then  the  flour, 
though  deposited  in  diflierent  degrees  of 
flneness^  has  only  to  be  mixed  up  together 
to  oonsUtnte  what  Is  wished ;  or,  if  "  flrsts" 
and  "  seconds"  only  are  desired,  then  the 
division  between  (o)  and  (p)  is  removed 
with  a  similar  result  The  labour  of  working 
this  mill  is,  however,  very  considerable; 
and  the  flour  will  cost  in  grinding  about 
the  same  as  the  price  charged  by  most 
miUera,  namety,  6d.  per  bushel ;  or  of  course 
less,  if  the  laboor  is  not  valued  at  the 
ordinary  rale.  But  by  Its  use  there  is  a 
certainty  of  having  a  genuine  article, 
which  cannot  be  the  case  with  wheat 
sert  to  the  public  mill,  in  which,  how- 
ever irK>d  the  wheat  sent  in  may  be,  the 
flour  returned  does  not  generally  corre- 
spond, as  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  small 
quantities  separate,  and  therefore  the  sack 
of  wheat  goes  faito  the  general  stock,  and 
a  proportionate  return  is  made  also  Ihmi 
the  day's  grinding  without  any  reference  to 
the  Indivldnal  grain  sent 

Fbics  op  Flouh-wu.  wtth  Cask- 

KABDKHBD  CTLOTDSB. 

L  WHhout  dressing  appantus,  to  £  m,  <L 
filndl  peck  per  boor        ^  i  0  9 


i.  Without  dressing  apparatus,  to  X  &  d. 

grind  li  peck  per  hour       ...  4  1»  0 

&  Ditto  ditto.  1  bushel     ...      ...  0  10  0 

4.  Ditto  ditto,  8  bushels     7  10  0 

5,  With  dressing   apparatus,   to 

grind  half  a  bushel  per  hour  8   0  0 

&  Ditto  ditto,  to  grind  1  bushel ...  10  0  0 
7.  A  sieve  to  be  used  separately 

for  removing  the  bran        ...  0   7  6 

A  new  mill  should  l>e  deaned  by  grinding 
a  handflil  of  com  to  get  rid  of  the  dust, 
steel-flllngs,  Ac. 

1280L  Tm  Ovnf  comes  next  In  import- 
ance, and  it  may  be  either  a  brick  oven  or 
an  iron  one  attached  to,  and  heated  by,  the 
ordinary  grate;  or  the  suspended  oven 
lattfy  introduced  by  Mr.  Ball,  of  New 
Oxford-street  The  construction  of  the 
lirick  oven  is  too  well-known  to  need 
description ;  or,  if  unknown  to  the  reader, 
it  is  part  of  the  regular  iroA  of  every 
village  mason  or  bricklayer.  The  iron 
oven  at  the  side  of  the  grate,  if  of  a  large 
size,  will  bake  a  couple  of  loaves  on  each 
shelf;  but  they  are  seldom  equally  baked 
on  both  sides,  and  the  result  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  brick  oven.  Iron  ovens 
are  also  made  to  be  heated  with  a  separate 
flre  and  floe,  but  even  they  are  not  good 
bakers  of  bread.  Oas  ovens  do  not  answer 
well  for  bread,  as  they  dry  it  too  mnch 
hy  the  draught  of  afar  necessary  for  the 
proper  combustion  of  the  gas.  Ball's  oven 
is  merely  a  circular  Iron  oven  suspended 
to  a  bottle->ack  in  flnont  of  the  flre  with  a 
reflector  above  and  below.  This  oven  bakea 
a  single  loaf  beautlftilly,  but  It  requhiea 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  kitchen-flre, 
even  in  the  winter;  and  if  used  in  the 
summer,  the  expenditure  of  coals,  per  UKif^- 
Is  very  mnch  greater  than  for  the  side-oven 
or  that  made  of  brick.  In  heating  this 
last,  fligots  of  iMTishwood  are  the  best 
fUel;  next  to  which  is  quick-burning  coal, 
leaving  but  little  ash.  The  object  is  to 
have  a  lively  and  somewhat  strong  flre, 
so  that  the  ovm  may  be  heated  in  ttwa 
flfteen  to  twenty-flve  minutes,  and  retain 
its  heat  sufllciently  long.  If  hitended  for 
a  succession  of  baliinga,  a  brick  oven  may 
be  heated  a  little  longer  than  this;  antt 
then  after  taking  out  the  fhel  and  sweep- 
ing the  floor,  shut  tbe  door  so  as  to 
difllue  the  heat  thron^ont  the  bricks,  by 
which  means  it  lasts  hot  a  much  longer 
tim&  The  experienced  baker  knows  in 
a  moment  when  fiis  oven  is  heated  by 
the  efltet  on  his  fece,  and  this  can  ncaroely 
be  described.  It  should  be  sufllciently 
heated  alMut  twenty  mintrtts  after  tbe 
dough  is  ready  to  be  made  up,  when  tho 
flre  should  be  taken  out,  and  the  floor  of 
ttM  oven  wiped  out  quite  deaa.    Whiid 
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thifl  w  going  on  the  Umtm  are  bdng  made 
up,  and  tb^  aboold  be  ready  to  pot  into 
the  crrmi  as  lOon  as  poariUe  afterwarda. 
Qiuriein  loaves  take,  oa  the  average, 
about  two  hours  to  bake;  bat  the  door 
or  the  oven  should  be  removed  before 
that  time  to  examine  tbem.  Half-qoar- 
tcms  take  nearly  an  hour  and  a  bal(  and 
smaller  loavee  or  oskes  still  less. 

IML  Tm  Kmsadimo-tbodoh,  or  Pak, 
IRB  BoAXD,  and  other  ntenslla,  cost  very 
little.  An  earthen  pan,  ^axed  inside,  Is  all 
Xhat  the  cottager  really  requires,  provided  it 
Is  large  enough  to  bold  the  quantity  of 
bread  which  is  to  be  baked.  The  regu- 
lar kneading-tnmgh  Is  an  oblong  square 
wooden  box,  with  a  lid  to  It;  but  the 
pan  answers  every  purpose,  and  Is  also 
less  liable  to  absorb  molstare,  which  after- 
wards becomes  sour. 

SCB-SBCT.  B— HOME-HADfi  BBXAO. 

U4L  At  psges  180  t»  tti,  baker's  bread 
has  been  described,  and  the  method  of 
making  it  dUTers  Utde  ftom  that  adopted 
In  home-baking.  The  flnt  thing  to  he 
done  is  to  select  the  flour,  and  dedde  upon 
the  kind  which  Is  to  bo  used.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
undressed  wheat-dour  Is  most  suited  to 
the  stomach  of  man,  and  wUl  support  him 
better  under  all  drcmnstances  than  any 
other  kind.  It  Is  also  more  nourishing; 
and  fbr  chOdien,  particularly,  is  better 
suited,  becanse  it  contains  In  the  bran  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  bonoomaklng 
elementa  These  facts  are  now  so  clesrly 
established  upon  sdontlflc  principles,  tbat 
they  are  generally  acknowledged.  But 
when  the  stomach  has  kmg  been  accus- 
tomed to  line  bread  It  will  not  bear  the 
Irritation  of  the  bran,  and  In  such  a  case 
liner  flour  must  be  chosen;  that  called 
**flrBts**  need  never  be  fixed  upon,  as  tlie 
**seeonds**  will  agree  with  any  stomach. 
Where  economy  is  much  studied,  Indian- 
meal  may  be  mixed  with  wheat-flour 
with  advantage,  as  it  Is  very  nearly  as 
nourishing,  and  costs  very  much  less 
mon«y.  Rite  and  potatoes  mixed  with 
flour  make  sn  equal  bmiJt  and  igeigfU  of 
bread  at  a  less  price,  but  thongh  they 
sntisfy  the  appetite  as  well  as  wheat-flour, 
they  do  not  iupply  the  wants  of  the  system ; 
nnd  the  -labouring  man  who  expects  to  be 
able  to  woriL  upon  bread  made  with  them 
as  well  as  upon  good  wheaten  bread  will 
be  greatly  disappointed.  Nevertheless,  Ibr 
a  family  of  children,  a  shiliiijig's  worth  of 
bread  made  In  this  way  will  go  Author 
thtin  an  equal  value  of  wheaten  bread; 
though  if  these  same  children  were  fed 
npon  equal  toHffhts  of  tbo  two  fbr  equal 
ooosecntive  periods,  the  dU^renbe  would 


be  very  manUbstly  in  fliTOor  of  ttM  p«va 
wheat  Bolted  rice  and  potatoea  oontala 
plenty  ofnoorUhmeot  of  one  kind,  aaaMly, 
starch;  but  they  have  soaively  a  yeetlfa  of 
those  nltrofoBlsed  prinrtptes  which  go  to 
build  np  the  musdes  and  boneSk  But  lor 
those  fiuniUes  where  meat,  or  bacon,  (ir 
milk,  or  any  Mnd  ot  animal  ft>od,  Is  used 
in  any  quantity,  potatoes  and  rioe  may  be 
mixed  with  whest-flour  to  a  certain  extent 
wilhont  injuiy,  inasmuch  as  these  anlnul- 
fbods  contain  nitrogen  eaongh  for  the  de- 
mands of  the  lystem.  The  honsskaeper  will 
therefore  remember— 1st,  that  for  hard 
woriL  there  is  no  bread  like  wheaten  broad ; 
Sndly,  that  children  do  better  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  bread  made  of  wheat  and  riea, 
or  wheat  and  potatoes,  than  with  a  scanty 
quantity  of  wheaten  bread;  3njly,  tbat 
when  plenty  of  animal  food  Is  to  be  had, 
these  last-mentUmed  brsada,  or  that  made 
of  the  seconds  wheat-floor  and  Indian- 
meal,  is  quite  nourishing  enough  for  all 
ordlnaiy  purposes,  and  consldersbly  cheaper 
inprloeu 
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Brkad,  in  quantities  adapted  to  ordinary* 
flunilles.  Is  as  follows  :->Take  two  pecks  of 
flour,  put  It  in  a  deep  pan  or  trougli,  and 
make  a  deep  bote  In  the  raiddte,  then 
take  half  a  pbit  of  good  flresh  .veast,  or 
either  of  those  given  at  par.  838  or  US6, 
mix  it  well  up  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  water, 
and  pour  it  into  the  bote  made  in  the  flour, 
liext,  take  a  spoon  and  work  It  round  the 
outside  of  this  central  pool  of  water,  so  as 
to  bring  into  It  fay  degrees  enough  of  the 
flour  to  make  a  thin  paste  or  batter,  which 
should  be  irell  mixed  up  without  breaking 
down  more  than  enoogh  of  the  surrounding 
floor.  Lartly,  take  a  handftil  of  flour  and 
scatter  over  the  lop  of  thia,  upon  which  a 
thick  doth  IS  to  be  laid,  the  floor  preventing 
its  sticking  to  the  pastei  The  whote  must 
now  be  put  by  to  rise,  either  near  the  Are 
if  in  odd  weatticr,  or  at  a  dlstanoe  if  in  the 
summer.  When  the  batter  has  risen  enough 
to  crack  the  layer  of  flour  scattered  over  it, 
the  "sponge"  1%  sufildently  risen,  and  It 
may  bo  Ibnnod  into  douffk,  thus:-»£egin 
round  the  central  bole  as  before,  but  using 
the  hand  instead  of  a  qKwn,  and  working 
the  flour  into  the  batter,  at  the  same  time 
adding  more  lukewarm  water,  until  U  la 
sufildently  moist,  or,  for.  some  kinds  of 
bread,  milk  instead.  A  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  salt  Is  to  be  Inoorporaled,  either  in  the 
kneading  or  by  dissolving  in  tlie  water. 
When  all  is  mixed  together,  the  dough  stlU 
requires  to  be  well  knesded,  in  order  to 
mix  the  fomented  batter  with  the  rest  of 
the  flour,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  lumps  ct 
the  hitter,  which  would  otherwise  remain 
unmixed  with  water.    The  dough  must, 
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therefiyra,  be  wall  worled  vlth  th«  fists 
And  iMels  of  tlie  hands,  rolUng  it  over  and 
pTMslag  It  oat,  tlMO  Iblding  It  np  and 
pTMBlng  It  out  airaiii,  until  It  Is  oomplotely 
mixed  and  fbrnied  Into  a  stfiT  yet  tougli 
doQgh.  The  bakeiB  often  use  their  nalied 
ftet  for  this  operetioa,  and  there  Is  no 
reason  why  ftet  shoold  bo  more  uncleanly 
than  hands;  but  It  Is  not  desirable  to 
hnltate  this  operation  In  our  own  kltehen& 
Wlien  the  dough  Is  thus  made  up,  it  is 
rolled  Into  a  lump,  and  put  Into  the  trough 
again,  wen  floured  on  the  suiikoe  to  keep 
It  ftxmi  sticking;  and  there  It  should  remain 
Ibr  about  twenty  minutes,  when  It  msy  be 
divided  Into  portions  suited  to  the  size  of 
the  Intended  loaves.  By  this  method  of 
making  bread  the  eost  Is  as  Ibllows :— 

(jtt)  Fcis  Wbeatem  Bk&xd. 

«.  d. 
» lb.  of -flour  (firsts)        .«       ...    6   ») 
Haifa  pint  of  yeast...       .~       ...    0   9      \ 
Baking.^       ...       ...       ...       ...    0   6      ' 

7    OJ 

Producing  nine  UMvea  of  4  lb.  eacli,  at  9id. 
perloat 

(P)  Skooxm  Wbsatki  Brsad. 

Sb  d. 
iB  lb.  of  flour  (seconds)     ...      ».   0   (4 

Iliilfa  pint  of  y  east ...       ...       ...    0   8 

Baking  .^      «•      •••      m.       m.   0  6 

Producing  nine  loaves  of  4  lb.  each,  at  8^1. 
per  loaf,  instead  of  (kL,  the  current  raie  at 
the  baker's,  with  flour  at  this  price. 

{c)  Ir  AMXSJCAN  Flour  is  used,  a  greater 
weifftit  of  bread  will  be  produced,  and  the 
flour  also  costs  leas  (see  par  811). 

id)  Bboww  Bkxad.— If  wheat  Is  gronnd 
at  kouMb  and  the  flour  made  Into  bread 
undressed,  in  the  same  way  as  Is  described 
in  the  above  directions,  the  quartern  lonf 
will  coat  AS  follows,  supposing  wheat  to  bo 
at  a  corresponding  pcioe,  tliat  la,  at  8a  6d. 
per  bushel : — 

Half  a  bushel  thus  gronnd  will   s.  d. 

produce  30  lb.  of  flour,  Ibr       ...    4   8 

Gritiding         ...       ...       0    8 

I  CtlSt  .M  M.  .n  ...  .M         0        8 

Baking  ...       ...       ...       ...    0   6 

Th!s  will  make  nine  and  a  half  loaves  of 
4  ib.  each,  being  at  a  cost  of  O^d.  per  loaf. 

(e)  To  SkUKK  MuucD  Bread  of  Whxat 
AXi>  Rick.— Take  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
whote  rloe  (Carolina  is  Ijest,  but  good  Patna 
will  do),  boil  it  eeotly  over  a  slow  flre  in 
throe  quartu  of  water  for  five  hours,  till  it 
can  be  beaten  Into  a  smooth  paste ;  mix  th.8 
while  warm  with  fourteen  ponmls  of  flour, 
adding  at  the  same  time  the  tuual  quantity 


of  yeast  (half  a  pint)  and  of  salt  (a  quarter 
of  a  pound) ;  let  the  doagh  stand  by  the 
flre,  if  eold  weather,  to  rise,  and  It  will 
produce  when  baked  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty  pounds  of  good  and  Bwe«t  wUte 
brpsd— say,  seven  louver  of  41b.  each. 

Con  OP  RlCB  AND  WnXATEX  Brxadl 

s.  d. 
liIb.ofr1oe  ...  ..  w.  ...  0  4i 
14 II).  of  flour  (si'COiul>)     ...      ...   2  lOi 

X  CUlIt  a»«  »«•  ■««  «»s  mm^        U       9 

Baking  ...       ...       ...       ...    0   8 

8  11f 
This  prodnces  seven  loaves  of  4  lb.  each,  ut 
a  cost  of  about  6id.  per  loaf. 

if)  Brxad  composed  of  Whbat  abd 
Ikdiam-usal  Is  made  as  foiiows:— Tukeof 
Indian-meal  seven  pounds,  ponr  u|)on  It  lour 
quaru  of  boiling  water,  stirring  It  all  tbo 
time ;  let  it  remain  till  lukewarm,  then  mix 
it  with  fourteen  pounds  of  flne  wheat-flour, 
to  which  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt  has 
already  been  added ;  make  a  depression  in 
the  sorlhoe  of  this  mixture,  and  pour  into  It 
two  pints  ofyeast,  which  must  be  thickened 
to  the  eonstotpnce  of  batter  with  some  of  the 
flour;  let  It  stand  all  night,  when  the  whole 
should  be  well  kneaded,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  three  hours.  It  may  now  be 
divided  into  loaves,  which  are  better  baked 
in  tins,  letting  the  dongh  remain  hi  them 
half  an  hour  before  potting  tbcni  in  the 
oven.  This  will  make  twenty-elxht  pounds 
of  good,  wholesome,  but  rather  sweet  brea& 

Coerr  of  Bbkad  ookposed  of  Ixdux-iolal 

AND  WBSAT. 


K  rt. 

14  lb.  Of  good  flour  (seconds) 

...    9  I»i 

7  lb.  of  Iitdian-meal 

...    0  10 

Yeast     ........... 

...    0    8 

Baking  ............ 

...    0    0 

4   H 
Producing  seven  loaves  of  4  lU  each,  at  a 
coat  of  7id.  per  luaf. 

iff)  Potato  axd  WnxAm  Brkad  is 
made  by  boiling  flve  pounds  of  good  mealy 
potatoes  till  floury,  then  peel,  mash  flne, 
and  mix  them  with  as  much  cold  water 
as  will  allow  them  to  pass  through  a  coarse 
sieve,  the  unbroken  lumps  being  refected 
to  be  again  mashed  and  returned  to  the 
sieve.  This  Is  to  be  mixed  witli  the  yeast, 
and  put  into  fourteen  pounds  of  flour,  in 
the  some  way  as  with  rice  (see  e). 

Cost  or  Potato  Bread. 

,^  .  a.  d. 

5  lb.  of  potatoes        ...       ...       ...  0   4 

14  ib.  of  flour  (seconds)      ...       ...  a  10| 

1  east     .M       ...       ...       M.       ...  0   8 

Baking  ...       ...       ...       .„  0   0 
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Producing  86  lU.  to  87  lb.  of  l>roacU-aay,  »ix 
and  a  half  loaret,  4  lb.  each,  at  lid.  per  loaC 
(A)  8ago  BaxAD—The  following  U  said 
to  be  a  good  and  economical  plan  c-i-Two 
ponnds  of  sago  are  to  bo  boiled  in  three 
quarts  of  water  to  one  quart,  which  is  then 
to  be  mixed  with  a  pint  of  yeaat,  and  to- 
getlier  they  are  to  be  poured  into  twenty- 
elglit  ponnds  of  flour  and  made  Into  bread 
in  the  usual  way  (see  e).  Sago  Is  not  more 
nourishing  tlian  rice  or  potatoes ;  nor  does 
It  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  bread. 

Cost  of  Sago  Bbead. 


a.  d. 

lib.  of  sago    ...       ^ 

...    0  g 

14  lb.  of  flour  (seoonils)    ... 

...    8  lOi 

1  pint  of  yeast 

...    0    3 

Baking          ...       ...       ... 

...    0    6 

3  lOi 
This  quantity  will  produce  six  and  a  lialf 
loaves,  of  4  Ib^  each,  being  at  tlte  rate  of  a 
trifle  more  than  7d.  per  loaC 

(t)  UxTXRUfiMTXD  Bbbad.— It  has  been 
supposed  by  mauy  well-lnfbrmed  persona, 
that  bread  made  without  yeast  is  more 
wholesome,  more  nourishing,  and  more 
economical,  than  that  raised  by  its  agency 
in  any  of  its  forms.  The  plan  was  first 
advocated  In  the  year  181S,  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
Professor  of  Chemistiy  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  since  which  time  It  has  gained 
oonsiderable  ground  In  the  opinion  of  a 
oeitaln  portion  of  the  public.  The  origi- 
nator and  Ills  Ibllowers  assert,  tliat  *'tiie 
degree  to  which  the  fermentation  of  the 
dough  Is  carried  before  it  Is  put  Into  the 
oven,  likewise  afl^jcta  Its  digestibility.  If 
the  ftrmentatlon  of  the  dough  be  carried 
flir  enough,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  not 
only  is  the  alimentary  matter  by  so  much 
diminUhed,  but  the  dlgcstibUlty  of  the 
bread  Is  lessened  In  the  same  proportion. 
Such  bread  will  have  undergone  so  much 
more  of  the  aeetotu  formentatloo,  and  will 
be,  by  so  much,  more  likely  to  derange 
the  stomach,  and  to  be  with  difficulty 
assimilated."  Hero  two  things  are  taken 
for  granted,  which  are  not  allowed  by  the 
other  Bide,  who  all^e— 1st,  that  the  fennen- 
tatton  in  ordinary  bread-makJng  is  not 
allowed  to  proceed  tir  enough  to  do  the 
above  mischief;  and,  Snd,  that  aeeioua 
fermentation  is  not  developed,  but,  on  the 
oontraiy,  aJcohoUe.  These  fitcts.  if  proved, 
cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the 
advocates  of  this  method,  since  it  is  clear 
that  they  would  then  be  without  any 
tfuoretieai  cas&  i*ractieaUjf,  I  am  confident 
flrom  long  experience,  that  bread  made 
with  good  yeast  is  more  tehoUiome  than 
that  made  with  acid  and  soda,  and  also 
more  eetmnnical,  or  at  all  events  as  much 
sa   It  Is  a  fkdlaqr  to  assort,  that  nnftr- 


mented  bread  prodnces  a  gnater  weigitt 
of  the  article  doalred,  (^  Uit/i  are  equaitp 
^Mugp.  It  is  quite  true,  that  as  It  is  ^fteii 
used  with  a  texture  more  like  hard  dump- 
lings than  sponge,  and  containing  a  largo 
amount  of  water,  the  produce  of  a  given 
weight  of  flour  will  weigh  more  than  if 
well  made  into  good  formenied  bread.  But 
if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  add  and  soda 
are  used  so  as  to  raise  the  bread  properly, 
and  allow  it  to  be  baked  Into  a  wholesorao 
condition,  the  weight  will  correspond  with 
that  given  for  fermented  bread  (paragraph 
1948),  or  sometimes  will  even  tall  rather 
beiow  that  amount  But  in  that  ease  tlte 
bread  Is  too  salt  for  most  tastes,  aud  I 
beli<*ve  too  much  so  lor  must  stomachs, 
developing  tlUrst  to  a  disagreeable  and 
injozious  extent,  and  containing  in  fact 
double  the  usual  amount.  It  U  commonly 
Slated  that  a  sack  of  flour  will,  by  the 
soda  method,  produce  from  105  to  108 
four-pound  loaves,  while  we  know  that 
the  tormented  bread  from  thut  qaamliy 
la  seldom  more  than  00  loaves  of  the 
same  also.  From  actual  experiment,  how- 
ever, I  am  satisfled  that  this  is  not  the 
case  with  no  more  than  one  ounce  each  of 
soda  and  acid  to  fourteen  pound.4  of  flour 
(seconds),  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  im- 
dressed  meal;  In  either  case  the  bread 
being  heavy.  For  a  long  time  I  believed 
hi  the  accuracy  of  these  assertions,  and  used 
the  uniermented  bread  for  many  purposes, 
considering  it  not  only  wholesome  but 
economical ;  but  after  carefhl  and  repeated 
examinations  of  the  samples  of  bread,  and 
testing  its  effects  upon  the  stomach,  I  am 
quite  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  the  con- 
clusion at  which  I  have  arrived.  The  pnbUe 
bakera  are  too  ready  to  selxe  upon  any 
plan  which  would  enable  tbem  to  Increase 
the  weight  of  their  bread,  that  being  the 
only  element  upon  which  they  are  legally 
entitled  to  charge  for  It ;  and  if  the  quality 
were  as  good  as  It  is  pretended,  the  trouble 
being  well  known  to  be  lessened  by  this 
practice.  It  is  clear  that  seir-lntcrest  would 
teach  them  to  adopt  It.  But  if  they  were  to 
offer  such  to  the  public  as  ordinary  bread, 
they  would  lose  their  customen  almost  to 
a  man.  It  Is  really  only  under  the  shadow 
of  the  names  of  Drs.  Thompson,  Robertson, 
and  others  that  this  plan  has  mafntalned  its 
ground,  Its  advocates  beltOTlng  that  it  must 
be  economical  and  wholesome  because  they 
are  told  so  by  those  gentlemen.  Two  thiiiiis, 
however,  are  required  to  make  bread  whole- 
some—1st,  materials  suited  to  nourish  the 
ftwne ;  and  2nd,  such  a  mechanical  arrange- 
ment of  them  as  will  admit  the  oolvrnt 
Juices  of  the  stomach  to  Its  interior,  this 
behig  the  object  of  the  qnmgy  texture  given 
by  the  rising  of  the  doogh.  I^  thertftocb 
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tlK>  actd  uid  Boda  fliil  to  do  thla,  and  In 
con»eqacnce  of  snch  fUlnre  leare  the 
brcnd  so  fbll  of  wnter  and  so  heavy  as 
to  be  nnflt  for  dlipRttton,  althongh  it  may 
iveigh  more.  It  will  not  only  afford  no 
more  noarishment  to  the  body,  bat  it  will 
dteagree  with  the  stomach  by  glrtng  It 
too  much  to  da  Tliere  may  be  some 
ntQlty  in  Increasing  the  welRht  of  bread 
by  means  of  water,  provided  the  bulk 
also  is  enlarged,  becanso  then  the  hnngiy 
stomach  is  filled  and  satisfied,  if  only  for  a 
time ;  bnt  a  pound  of  good,  well-made,  and 
spongy  bread  is  always  better  than  a 
ponnd  and  a  quarter  of  heavy  doughy 
bread,  containing  the  same  quantity  of 
nourishment  added  to  an  extra  propor- 
tion of  water.  But  as  the  public  like  to 
Judge  for  themselves,  the  following  for- 
mula Is  given  for  making  this  bread : — 

To  Make  TJhfkkjiimird  Bread  (Writs). 
Take  12  lb.  of  flour,  and  put  It  Into  an 
earthen  pan,  where  it  Is  to  be  thoroughty^ 
mixed  by  the  hand,  or  a  sieve,  with  U  ox, 
of  soda.  Then  mix  1)  oz.  of  hytlrochloile 
add  with  six  pints  of  water,  using  a 
wooden  stick  for  the  purpose;  pour  the 
add  and  water  into  the  flour,  and  incorpo- 
rate the  one  with  the  other  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  douf^  must  be  kneaded 
quickly,  and  made  up  at  once  into  loavea, 
using  tins  or  earthen  moulds  for  the  pnr^^ 
pose;  or.  If  desired,  baking  them  in  the 
ordlnaxy  way;  bnt  as  the  dough  Is  leas 
tough  than  usnal,  the  loaves  do  not  keep 
their  shape  well.  For  the  same  quantity 
of  andressed  flour,  2  ox.  of  soda  and  add 
will  not  be  too  much.  The  foUowIng, 
according  to  my  experience,  Is  the  result 
in  wsioBT  and  cosr^-i 

VKFSBllBimD  BHXADk 

12  lb.  of  flour  (seconds)     .. 
3}  OS.  of  bicari>onate  of  soda 
1}  ox.  of  hydrochlofic  add 
Baking  ^      ».      ^      .^ 


ad. 

0  U 
0  1* 
0   A 
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This  prodoces  16  lb.  of  bread,  or  four  loaves 
of  4  Ux  each,  at  9d.  perloafl 

Independently  of  the  above  objections 
founded  on  practical  experiments,  it  is 
believed  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  in 
common  use  contains  some  appredable 
proportion  of  arsenic,  obtained  fh>m  the 
metallic  salts  which  have  been  used  fa 
Its  decomposition  and  re-formatioa  Now, 
I  do  not  myself  believe  in  the  livfurious 
effects  of  arsenic  In  these  iQflnlteslmal 
doeei;  but  stlU  they  are  considered  Inju- 
rious by  many  people,  and  therefore  it  is 
right  that  they  sliould  be  aware  of  the 
«zistcnc8  of  the  drug  In  this  add. 


1243.  Trx  Rklativb  Pricks  of  tliese  broads 
will  therefore  bo  as  follows  :— 

RKUknvB  Goer  or  IIome-madb  BRBADfl, 
per  4-Ib.  load 

s.  d. 
Pure  wheaten  bread  (first  flour)  0  H 
Pure  wheaten  bread  (seconds)  ...  0  8^ 
Brown  bread  (undressed  flour)  ...  0  6^ 
Rice  and  wheaten  bread,  mixed  0  6f 
Indlan-meal  and  wheat-flour  .«  0  7| 
Potatoes  and  wheat>flour ...  ^  0  7^ 
Sago  bread  ...  .^  ...  «.  0  7 
Vnftermented  bread  (seconds)    ...   0  9 

This  is  calculated  at^wheat-flonr  (firsts), 
«8&;  (seconds),  57a.  per  sack.  Wheat  at 
8s.  8d.  per  bushel,  rice  and  sago  at  Sd.  per 
lb.,  Indlan-menl  at  85b.  per  sack,  and 
potatoes  St  fd.  per  lb. 

1244.  BmOIASrOXTiaAXTIClXBRBAZk..-* 

On  a  carefUl  examination,  therefore,  of  tha 
foregoing  data,  the  economist  of  money 
and  health  will,  I  believe,  come  to  the 
condusion,  that  in  order  to  get  good  bread 
at  the  lowest  coat  he  had  better  dtlter 
grind  his  own  wheat,  or  purchase  whole- 
some  flour  and  make  it  into  bread  at 
nome.  In  purchasing  his  flour  he  should. 
If  possible,  select  the  American  flour  as 
inyj&rted;  and  as  It  will  keep  for  months 
or  years  with  advantage,  he  may  always 
do  this  through  some  flour  merchant  or 
broker  in  London,  Liverpool,  or  BilstoL 
If  the  meal  is  somewhat  dodded  it  Is  eaally 
broken  up  by  the  hand,  unless  it  is  damaged 
by  sea-water,  which.  If  sold  as  of  the  best 
quality,  it  ought  not  to  bei  Brown  bread 
should  always  be  made  of  flour  ground  at 
home,  as  the  millers  seldom  keep  the 
wheat  which  is  sent  them  to  grind  separate 
from  other  kinds ;  and  if  the  best  is  bought 
for  the  purpose,  the  chances  are  that  what 
is  sent  home  as  its  produce  in  brown  meal, 
is  composed  partly  of  It,  but  In  great 
measure  of  other  samples.  This  brown 
bread,  made  with  good  brewer's  yeast,  or 
Oi'rman  yeast,  or  even  wHh  the  patent 
yeast,  will  go  farther,  and  cost  leu  than 
any  other  wheaten  bread;  but  if,  as  I 
before  remarked,  children  are  to  be  fbd, 
rice,  Indian-meal,  or  potatoes,  may  be 
mixed  with  '*  seconds"  flour  to  advantage 
in  all  respects. 

124A.  When  bread  has  been  kept  so  long 
as  to  be  dry  and  unpalatable,  It  is  only 
necessary  to  steep  it  in  water  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  tlien  take  It  out  and 
let  it  stand  for  an  hour  fbr  the  water  to 
permeate  the  whole  loaf  equally.  After  this, 
put  It  in  a  brisk,  but  not  ««ryhot,  oven 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  It  will 
come  out  %vlth  all  the  sponglness,  crisp- 
ness,  and  flavour  of  "new  bread,'*  and  nuqr 
be  kept  aocordlngly. 
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SuB-afiCT.  a— Favct  Bread,  Bolls, 

MDFFIKS  AMD  CKUXPKTB. 

1S46L  Tbeie  very  dellcioiu  articles  of  diet 
an  Intended  chiefly  fbr  the  breakAst  table, 
when  they  are  prized  highly  by  all  those 
who  Indulge  In  luxuries  at  this  meaL 
French  bread,  I  believe,  to  bo  very  whole- 
iome  to  all  those  who  are  not  troubled 
with  acidity ;  but  when  that  la  tlte  case. 
It  should  be  avoided,  and  the  ordinary 
English,  bread,  toasted,  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  it  Bolls,  crumpets,  muffins,  and 
buttered  toast  are  in  the  same  category; 
bat  dry  toast,  alluded  to  above,  is  one  of 
the  most  wholesome  articles  for  the  weak 
stomach  which  can  be  put  before  the 
taivalid.  The  following  receipts  for  nwUng 
these  several  breakfast  delicacies  will  be 
fbund  uaefUl  as  well  as  eooaomical,  though 
certainly  less  so  than  the  common  ^' staff 
ofliftL" 

1S47.  Dkt  Toast.— Cut  very  thin  slices  of 
bi«ad  from  a  loaf  not  less  than  two  days 
baked ;  put  either  one  or  two  at  a  time  on 
the  toaatlng-fork,  taklpg  care  not  to  hold 
them  too  near  the  Are ;  tliey  should  be  Just 
wanned  on  each  side,  (hen  turned,  and 
when  suflldenily  done  on  one  ^de  they 
aliould  be  turned  again.  And  wbp)i  tlicy 
are  thoroughly  toasted,  they  should  be 
either  placed  upright  on  a  plate,  one 
against  the  otlier,  or  piit  In  tlie  toast- 
imck;  but  they  slionld  be  kept  near  the 
llro  until  required  for  ti>e  table.  Toast 
abould  never  be  made  long  before  li  is 
•ent  to  table,  or  It  becomes  tough  and 
leathery.    Some  people  cut  off  the  crust. 

IMd.  BcTTEHBD  Toast.— The  bread  should 
be  cut  tliicker  than  for  dry  toast,  from  a 
aquare  loai;  taking  care  to  toast  tlie  whole 
round,  wbldi  should  be  done  like  the  pre- 
ceding receipt  Wheu  the  fli^t  slic^  is 
toaatod  it  should  be  buttered  on  one  side, 
then  cut  into  quarters  and  placed  upon 
the  plate  before  the  fire,  while  tlie  next 
■lice  is  toasted,  buttered,  and  cut,  when  it 
alao  must  be  placed  upon  the  first  piece; 
aiul  so  on  for  as  many  slices  us  ore 
required.  The  crust  should  properly  be 
cat  off  before  the  bread  Is  toasted,  and 
•careftilly  put  away,  as  it  will  make  a  very 
good  bread  pudding,  and  ought  not  to  be 
wasted. 

1M9L  YoKKSHiRK  GniDLS  Cakbs  are  made 
with  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour. 
Into  which  two  ounces  of  butter  and  a 
little  salt  should  be  well  rubbed.  Mix 
these  with  as  much  good  cream  as  will 
make  a  sUfl"  paste,  and  bake  on  a  girdle. 

issa  Ckunpetsl— To  a  quart  of  warm 
milk  and  water  add  a  table-spoonlUl  of 
good  yeast  and  two  eggs  well-beaten; 
mix  with  these,  by  degrees,  aa  much  flour 


as  will  make  a  thick  batter,  then  hent  » 
very  snuUl  Dying-pan,  rub  it  with  a  lime 
butter,  and  pour  lu  a  large  spooniul  of  the 
batter,  which  will  spread  over  tlio  puiu 
Watch  the  under-side  by  raising  it  yrith 
a  fork,  and  when  brown  turn  it;  watch- 
ing tliat  also  in  a  idmilar  way.  Wlieo 
wanted  for  use  they  must  be  toasted,  weU 
buttered,  and  sent  up  lict. 

1851.  PiK£ij£T&— Beat  well  two  eggs,  one 
large  table-spoonAtl  of  yeast,  and  a  IItt!o 
salt  and  nutmeg;  mix  with  tliem  a  pint 
of  warm  new  milk,  and  beat  Ini»  thon,  by 
degrees,  two  pounds  of  Hour,  contlnahi;; 
to  beat  it  for  ten  minutes;  alter  all  la 
mixed,  let  the  mixture  remain  bciur* 
the  Are  for  two  hours  to  rise;  bake  la 
small  cakes  on  a  girdle,  butter  theiu  hut, 
and  serve  up  tliree  or  four  on  a  plate. 

13^  ItLTFiNa— Mix  two  pounds  of  flour 
with  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of  butter  melted 
in  u  pint  of  milk,  and  four  or  five  spoonlnla 
of  yeast ;  beat  it  thoroughly,  and  set  it  to 
Tine  two  or  three  hours.  Bake  on  a  hot 
hearth  in  tint  cakes.  When  done  on  one 
side  turn  them. 

1SA3.  Bb>up  Muffins  —Take  four  thick 
slices  of  boier't  l>read,  and  cut  off  all  the 
crust  Lay  tliem  in  a  ))an,  and  pour  boUhig 
water  over  them;  but  barely  enough  to 
soak  them  welL  Cover  the  bread,  and 
after  it  has  stood  an  hour,  drain  off  tlie 
water,  and  stir  the  soaked  bread  till  It  is 
a  amooth  mass;  then  mix  in  two  tahle- 
spoonftils  of  silted  flour,  and  half  a  pint 
of  milk.  Having  beaten  two  eggi  ve^ 
light,  stir  them  gradually  Into  tlie  mixture. 
Urease  some  muflin-ripgs;  set  thcui  on  a 
hot  girdle,  and  pour  into  each  a  portion  of 
the  mixture.  Bake  them  brown;  scud  tliem 
to  table  hot;  pull  them  witli  the  fingen, 
and  spread  on  butter.  They  wilt  be  foauU 
an  excellent  sort  of  mufltn ;  \eiy  hght  uud 
nice.    (An  American  receipt) 

12M.  BiiEAKFAfiT  Cakes.— Tflke  nearly  a 
pint  of  warm  new  milk,  with  half  an  <  unro 
of  butter  melted  in  it  two  eggs,  two  siHwn- 
fuls  of  liKht yeast,  and  a  little  salt ;  mix  tlrst 
with  two  pounds  of  flour  the  milk  and  butter, 
then  the  eggs  (well  beaten),  >  east,  and  salt; 
cover  it  up,  and  set  it  bciore  the  Are  lor  aa 
hour  to  ri^e ;  then  roll  it  iuio  round  cakes, 
about  an  inch  In  thickness.  Put  tlie  cakes 
on  tins  before  the  (ire  to  rise  for  hall  an 
hour.  A  lew  well-dried  currants  added  to 
the  above  will  make  light  buns,  which  may 
be  toasted. 

1256.  K0I4A— Take  nine  ounces  of  floor 
and  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  butler,  and  rub 
them  together;  then  take  four  (eS'Sitooiiiula 
of  yeast,  half  a  cup  of  milk,  the  yolk  of 
one  evK  beaten  a  little,  and  mix  thetn 
all  together ;  pour  them  on  the  flour  and 
butter,  working  the  whole  very  UtUo  witli 
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tho  hand.  This  (luaiiUtjr  make*  four  or 
five  roll«.  Make  them  np,  put  them  to 
rlM  before  the  Are.  and  whea  rtien  bake 
them  in  •  quick  oren.  With  a  good  fire 
they  may  be  uiade  and  baked  in  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  boar.  Tho  quicker 
they  are  mixed  and  baked  the  better. 

1230L  To  Mass  Excsusxt  Boixa— Warm 
one  ouuoo  of  batter  in  half  a  piat  of  milk ; 
.add  to  It  one  spoonful  and  a  Iialf  of  yeast 
and  a  little  salt ;  then  put  two  pounds  of 
flour  Into  a  pan,  and  mix  with  it  the  alwve 
biaredlcntfl ;  l«t  It  remain  for  an  hour  to 
rise,  knead  it  well,  and  liake  in  a  qolck 
OTcn, 

1SS7.   AxBBiGAir  Potato  Roll&— Take 
flne  UrKO  potatoes,  boll,  peel,  and  mash 
them  welL    Then  rub  tlie  mashed  potatoes 
through  a  itero.    To  each  potato  allow  a 
pint  of  sifted  floor;  a  tablo-spoontal  of 
strong  fVesh  yeast;  a  gill  of  milk-warm 
water;   a  BaIt<i|K>on  of  salt;  the  yolk  of 
an  egg;  and  a  bit  of  fresh  butter  about 
the  slxe  of  a  large  hickory-nut    Mix  to- 
grther  in  a  large  broad  iian  the  flour,  the 
mashed  potatoes,  and  the  salt  Make  a  hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  mixture,  and  pour  into 
it  the  yeast  mixed  with  the  warm  water. 
Sprinkle  a  little  flour  over  the  top,  and  mU 
in  a  little  fl-om  round  the  sides  of  the  hole. 
Covtir  it  with  a  clean  towel,  and  over  that 
a  flannel,  and  set  it  near  the  Are  to  rise. 
When  the  dougti  Is  quite  light,  and  cracked 
all  over  the  snrfkoe,  knead  in  the  butter 
and  also  the  yolks  of  eggs,  having  pr»> 
▼loasly  beaten  them  well,  and  add  a  small 
tea-epoonftil  of  soda  dissolved  In  a  Uttle 
warm  water.    Then  divide  the  dough  Into 
cqaal  parts,  make  it  into  longosh^)od  rolla. 
and  lay  them  in  a  tin  or  iron  pan  sprinkled 
with  flour.    Cover  them,  and  again  set 
tliem  to  rise  in  a  warm  placei    When 
parftctly  light  (which  should  be  ia  about 
on  hoar),  set  the  pan  fn  the  oven,  and 
bake  the  rolls  brown.    They  are  best  when 
qolte  ft««h.     PttU   them  open  with  the 
Angers,  and  eat  them  with  butler. 

USA.  Fkkhcb  Brsad.— With  u  quarter  of 
a  pc«k  or  fine  flour  mix  the  yolks  of  three, 
and  whites  of  two,  eggs  beaten  and  s<  mined, 
a  Uttle  salt,  hidf  a  pint  of  good  yeasi,  not 
bitter,  and  as  much  milk,  a  Uttle  warmed, 
•s  wUl  work  it  Into  a  thhi  Uglit  dough ; 
tthr  it  about,  but  do  not  knead.  Have  ready 
three  qoiin  wooden  or  iron  dislivsortlns; 
divide  the  dooKh  among  them.  Set  to  rise, 
then  tarn  them  not  Into  the  oven,  which 
ina*t  be  quick.    Basp  when  done. 

128D.  To  Make  French  Roujbl— Two 
pounds  of  iMst  flour,  three  egffs,  six  spoon- 
fuls of  yeast,  one  pint  of  milk,  and  a  little 
salt ;  cover  it  ap  warm,  and  set  to  rise 
for  half  an  hour;  then  make  the  rolls,  and 
pot  them  into  a  qalck  oven,  and  let  them 


stop  Ui  for  half  an  hour.  If  not  light  enough, 
more  yeast  may  be  added,  11  yuu  can  do  s* 
without  making  them  bitter. 

laeOL  Sallt  Lunv  Bollbl— Two  poundc 
of  flne  flour,  two  small  spooufhis  of  yeast, 
with  a  little  warm  water ;  this  must  be  pat 
to  rise  for  half  an  hour.  Put  two  ounces  of 
butter  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  In  as  much 
new  milk  as  will  make  it  a  proper  sUflness; 
mix  aU  well  up,  and  pat  it  into  cape;  when 
risen,  bake  them  hi  rather  a  quick  oven. 

1S6L  J>SUCIOra  BSKAUrAST  BouA— Bub 

Into  one  pound  of  flour  one  ounce  of  butter, 
and  one  tearapoonful  of  sugar,  with  a  little 
salt;  mix  Into  a  ligM  paste  with  new 
milk  lukewarm,  and  containing  one  Uble> 
spoonful  of  yeast ;  let  the  pasto  stand  thrce- 
qujirters  of  an  hour  (or  a  little  longer 
sometimes)  till  It  rises;  then  make  into 
small  rollN,  either  egired  over  or  not,  and 
bake.  An  egg  to  each  pound  of  flour  is 
an  improvement  in  which  case  a  part  of 
the  white  la  reserv«d  for  eggUig  over. 

8i7B-«BCT.  IX— Caxx& 

iSflS.  The  essential  dlflterenc^  betweeii 
thew  and  the  procedlpg  articles  is  not  very 
manifost  Inasmach  as  some  of  them  are 
sweetened  and  ouide  up  with  eggs  4m<| 
milk,  in  addltioiv  The  only  distinguishing 
foatnre  is  the  use  to  which  they  are  seve* 
rally  applied,  cakes  being  intended  to  be 
eaten  by  themselves,  while  cmmpetSi 
mnfllna,  and  tlie  corresponding  article^ 
are  used  with  batter  or  some  flavouring 
material 

1S68.  CvKsusFi  CAKK.->Take  two  poonda 
of -flour,  half  a  poond  of  butter  rubbed  iq 
the  floor,  half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  a 
fow  carraway  seeds,  tlunee  or  four  table* 
spoonflils  of  yeast  and  a  pint  of  milk  made 
a  little  wann.  Mix  all  together,  and  let  it 
stand  an  boor  or  two  at  the  Are  to  rise; 
then  beat  it  up  with  tliree  eggs  and  half  a 
pound  of  currants.  Put  It  in  a  tin,  and 
bake  two  hours  in  a  moderate  oven. 

1201  A  Light  Sbkd  Cakb  wrrnocr 
BcTTBB.— The  yolks  of  six  and  whites  of 
three  eggs  should  be  beaten  well  for  Iialf 
an  hour;  tlien  mix  with  them  four  ounces 
of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  eight  ounces  of 
dried  flour,  and  a  few  carraway  seeds. 
Stir  the  whole  well  together,  and  put  It 
in  a  tin  or  basin  lined  with  writing-paper 
buttered.  Half  an  hour  will  bake  it,  if  the 
oven  bo  quick. 

1865.  A  Seed  Poukd  Cakb.— One  poond 
of  butter,  melted,  one  pound  of  sifted  sogar, 
one  pound  of  flour,  eight  eggs,  two  ounces 
of  carraway  seeds,  and  half  a  tea-spooniol 
of  soda  put  in  Just  before  going  to  the 
oven.  The  whites  and  yolks  of  eggs  to  be 
beaten  separately. 

UM.  Fladt  Soda  CjLX&~Take  one  poan<!( 
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of  floar,  half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  and  mb 
to  haJf  a  pound  of  batter,  lard,  or  dripping ; 
then  take  four  eggs  well  beaten,  a  tea- 
capftil  of  mUk  a  little  warm,  and  half  a 
tea-spoonftil  of  soda  dlssoWed  In  the  milk. 
Mix  all  together,  and  put  It  Into  the  oven 
Immediately;  two  hours  will  bake  It  In  a 
quick  oven. 

1267.  Soda  Cakx  with  CnsaA]rt&— Six 
ounces  of  butter  rubbed  Into  one  pound 
of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  half  a 
pound  of  currants,  three-qoarters  of  an 
ounce  of  carrawaj-seeds,  a  tea-qxxmAil 
of  soda  dissolved  In  a  little  boUlng  watef, 
aiiu  mixed  with  new  milk  to  make  a 
pint;  if  wanted  richer  add  three  eggs. 
Bake  one  hour  and  a  hidf;  putting  It  into 
the  oven  as  soon  as  possible  after  mixing. 

1S68.  A.  Fauilt  Gakk  Madb  fbom  Dough 
with  half  a  pound  of  laislns,  three-quarters 
or  a  potmd  of  cnrranta,  one  ounce  of  candled 
peel,  half  a  pound  of  dripping,  and  half  a 
pound  of  moist  sugar,  mixed  with  a  quarter 
of  a  peck  of  dough,  already  kneaded,  and 
set  to  rise  for  half  an  hour.  The  dripping, 
if  mellow  (not  melted),  will  riib  Into  the 
dough  with  the  other  ingredients.  Let  it 
stand  to  rise  for  another  quarter  of  an  hottr 
before  being  baked.  Use  a  table-spoonftil 
of  yeast  (and  tf  you  like,  a  little  carbonate 
of  soda),  when  made  with  flour. 

laea  Ak  Excsbllknt  Cojoioir  Cake.— 
Take  five  ounces  of  dripping  or  lard,  Ave 
ounces  of  currants,  or  half  a  pound  of 
raisins,  eight  ounces  of  sugar,  and  one  egg, 
to  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  flour.  Either 
a  table-spoonftil  of  yeast  or  a  teanqwonftil 
of  carbonate  of  soda  must  be  added. 

127a  ExcELLBRT  Sposgb  Cakb.— Take 
hidt  a  pound  of  sugar,  five  ounces  of  flotir, 
■Ix  yolks  and  fbur  whites  of  eggs;  wdV 
beat  the  yolks  and  whites  separately,  then 
add  to  the  latter  the  sugar,  yolks,  and  flour, 
with  the  grated  peel  and  Juloe  of  half  a 
lemon.    Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

1271.  Lemox  Cakb.— Take  half  a  pound 
of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  half  a  pound  of 
flour  well  dried,  the  grated  rind  of  one 
lemon,  two  ounces  of  butter,  two  well 
beaten  eggs ;  mix  all  together  and  roll  out 
thin,  hiy  It  on  a  tin,  and  when  baked,  cut 
it  lu  small  squares  or  loxenge  shapes. 

1272.  Sally  Cakb.— Beat  ten  eggs,  leaving 
out  half  the  whites,  with  the  rind  of  two 
•mall  lemons,  or  one  large  lemon,  grated 
flne;  add  one  pound  of  lump  sugar  rolled 
Teiy  fine.  Then  mix  In  half  a  pound  of 
flour;  Just  before  it  goes  to  the  oven,  stir 
In  the  Juice  of  the  lemons.  Batter  the  tin 
weU,  and  bake  two  hours.  Seville  oranges 
can  be  used  Instead  of  lemons. 

2273.  UicB  Cake.— Have  ready  thnse 
ounces  of  flour,  three  ounces  of  ground 
lioe,  six  ounces  of  sugar  finely  aUted,  flte  I 


eggs  (whites  of  two  only),  and  tlie  rind  ct 
a  lemon,  grated.  Beat  the  eggs  well  t»- 
gether,  and  then  beat  In  the  sugar  with 
them,  and  the  flour,  Aa  Bake  fh>m  threo- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  oven. 

1274.  BicB  FocifD  Cakb.— One  pound  of 
rice  flour,  one  pound  of  butter,  and  ooo 
pound  of  sifted  lump  sugar,  ore  to  be 
beaten  weU  together,  with  the  yolks  often 
eggs,  and  put  into  a  mould  and  baked. 

1275.  Small  Ricb  CAXBa.— To  one  pouDU 
of  lump  sugar,  sifted,  add  half  a  pound  of 
floor,  half  a  pound  of  rice  flour,  the  yolks  of 
eight  and  the  whites  of- six  eggs,  and  riz 
ounces  of  butter;  beat  them  well  together, 
and  bake  in  patty-pans,  In  a  quick  oven. 
Half  the  quantity  will  make  about  fburteon 
cakes. 

1270.  IVDIAKA  BATTKB  CaXBS  (AMKBICMI). 

sift  into  a  pan  three  ftill  pints  of  yellow 
Indian-oorh  meal;  nikd  add  a  large  toble- 
spoonftil  of  fresh  lard,  or  of  nice  roast- 
beef  dripping  well  cleared  ftx>m  flit  Add 
a  large  ten-spoonfltl  of  Ucarbonate  of 
soda,  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water. 
Kext  make  the  whole  Into  a  soft  dough, 
with  a  pint  of  cold  water.  Aftencards  tiila 
It  to  the  consistence  of  a  moderate  batter, 
by  adding,  gradually^  not  quite  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  warm  water.  When  it  is  all  mixed, 
continue  to  stir  it  well  for  about  half  an 
hour.  Have  ready  a  girdle  heated  over 
the  flre,  and  bake  the  batter  on  It,  in  cakes, 
turning  them  when  brown ;  send  than  to 
table  hot,  and  eat  them  with  butter  or 
molasses.  Theste  cakes  are  very  light  and 
good,  and  convenient  to  make,  as  theiy 
require  neither  eggs,  milk,  nor  yeast  Th«y 
may  either  be  baked  as  soon  as  miked,  or 
they  may  stand  fbr  an  hour  or  more. 

1277.  KxirrtJckT  Battbb  Cakxs.— Sift  a 
quart  of  yellow  Indian  meal  into  a  large 
pan ;  mix  with  It  two  large  table-spoonftilt 
or  wheat-flour,  and  a  salt-spoonftil  of  salt 
Warm  a  pint  and  a  half  of  rich  -milk  in  a 
small  saucepan,  but  do  not  let  It  come  to 
a  boil.  When  it  begins  to  simmer,  take  it 
off  the  Are,  and  put  into  it  two  pieces  of 
fresh  butter,  each  about  the  slxo  of  a  hcn*s 
egg.  Stir  the  butter  Into  the  warm  mUk 
till  it  melts,  and  is  well  mixed.  Then  stir 
in  the  meal,  gradually,  and  set  the  mixtora 
to  cooL  Beat  fbur  eggs,  very  light  ■&<! 
add  them,  by  degrees,  to  the  mixture^ 
stirring  the  whole  very  hard.  If  you  find 
it  too  thin,  add  a  little  mars  cora*meaL 
Have  ready  a  girdle  heated  over  the  flre, 
and  bake  the  batter  on  it,  in  the  manner  of 
Indiana  batter  cakes.  Send  them  to  table 
hot  uid  eat  them  with  butter,  to  whkli 
may  be  added  molasses  or  honey. 

1278.  Rtb  Battbr  Cak£8  (AjamGAir)w-« 
Beat  two  egp  very  light    MlB  tbenit 
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ipniduallx  -Mith  a  quart  of  lokewann  milk, 
and  vafUcleDt  rye-meal  to  make  a  batter 
aa  tblck  as  for  batter  cakes  ( par.  1270 ). 
Tlteii  st!r  In  a  large  table-spooiiAil  of  the 
best  brewer's  yeasi ;  or  twice  that  quantity 
If  the  yeast  Is  home-made.  Cover  it,  and 
set  It  to  rise  in  a  warm  place.  If  too  thin, 
add  more  lyo-meaL  When  quite  liRlit,  and 
covered  on  the  snrfiioe  with  bubbles,  bake 
it  on  a  girdle,  in  the  manner  described  at 
paragraph  1278.  Butter  them,  and  eat  ihem 
warm,  at  breakfkst  or  tea. 

1279.  FlKB  IlOSTKT  CaKBS  (AsOSXICAK).— 

Mix  a  quart  of  strained  honey  with  half  a 
pound  of  powdered  white  sugar,  and  half  a 
pound  of  iVesh  butter,  and  the  Juice  of  two 
oranges  or  lemons.  Warm  Uiese  ingre- 
dients slightly,  Just  enough  to  soften  the 
butter.  Tlien  sUr  the  mixture  very  hardt 
adding  a  grated  nutmeg.  Mix  in,  gradually, 
two  pounds  (or  less)  of  sifted  Hour.  Make 
it  into  a  dough.  Just  stiff  enough  to  roll 
oat  easily.  Beat  it  well  all  over  with  a 
rolling  pin.  Tlien  roll  It  out  into  a  large 
sheet,  half  an  inch  thick ;  cut  it  into  round 
cakes  with  the  top  of  a  tumbler  (dipped 
frequently  In  flour),  lay  them  in  shallow 
tin  pans,  slightly  buttered,  and  bake  them 
welL 

1280.  MoLAssKS  Cakes  (AKESiCAif).--Cut 
np  a  qunrtcr  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  into 
a  pint  of  West  India  molasses.  Warm  It 
Just  suiliciejitJy  to  soften  the  butter,  and 
make  It  mix  easily.  8tlr  it  well  into  the 
molaasGH,  and  add  a  table-spoonful  of  pow- 
dered dnnamun.  Beat  three  eggs  very 
light,  and  stir  them  gradually  Into  the 
mixture.  In  turn  with  barely  enough  of 
sifted  flour  (not  more  than  a  pint  and  a 
half)  to  make  it  about  as  thick  as  pound- 
cake batter.  Add,  at  tlie  last,  a  small  or 
level  tea-spoonful  of  pearlash,  or  a  full  one 
of  soda,  dissolved  in  a  very  little  warm 
water.  Butter  some  small  tin  cake-pans, 
or  patty-pans,  put  hi  the  mixture,  and  set 
them  Uiimediateiy  in  the  oven,  which 
must  not  be  too  hot,  as  all  cakes  made 
with  molasses  are  peculiarly  liable  to  scorch 
on  the  outside. 

128L  To  Make  Small  Cakes — One  pound 
of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  tialf 
a  pound  of  butter,  a  little  nutmeg,  and 
as  many  currants  as  you  please ;  rub  the 
butter  and  sugar  well  into  the  flour,  and 
mix  it  together  with  two  eggs.  Fut  it  in 
■mall  cakes  and  bake  in  tins. 

Anotiur  Receipt^^Hnb  Into  one  pound  of 
flour  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  with 
half  a  pound  of  pounded  sugar;  mix  these 
op  with  milk,  roil  thin,  and  cut  in  shapes. 

1282.  LsMoii  Cakes.— Mix  well  together 
one  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  butter, 
one  pofuid  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  the  rind  of 
ono  iMoon  and  the  Juice  of  two;  tliea  put 


small  bits  with  a  knife  on  a  tin,  and  bake- 
In  a  slow  oven. 

128a.  Little  Rouob  Cake&— Mix  W4>U 
together  one  pound  two  ounces  of  flour 
dried  before  the  flre,  half  a  pound  of  loaf 
sngar  dried  and  sifted,  a  t&nr  currants,  and 
half  a  pound  of  butter ;  take  the  yulks  of 
five  eggs  and  make  all  into  a  paste,  roil 
into  little  cakes,  and  bake  Ihem  on  tins 
or  paper  The  rind  of  a  lemon  grated  in 
will  be  found  pleasant 

1284.  QuKKK's  Daor  Cakes.— Mix  together 
one  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  cur- 
rants, half  a  pound  of  sugar,  four  eggs, 
half  a  pound  of  bntter,  six  drops  of  essence 
of  lemon,  and  ludf  a  tea-apoonflil  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia;  (hen  bsJio  without  loss . 
of  time. 

1286k  IVAVHOE  Cake&— Take  one  pomid  ■ 
of  flour,  rub  into  it  six  ounces  of  butler, 
one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  pounded,  one 
ounce  of  sweet  almonds,  one  ounce  of 
bitter  aimopds  pounded,  and  a  little  grated 
lemon  peel;  mix  all  together  with  three 
oggs,  put  it  upon  tins  in  pieces  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  and  bake  in  rather  a 
slow  oven. 

lS86b  GiKGER  CAKEa-vTake  three-quar?. 
ters  of  an  ounce  of  powdered  ginger,  one 
pound  of  fine  flour  well  dried,  threc-quiirters 
of  a  pound  of  the  best  Usbon  sugar,  half 
a  pound  of  butter;  mix  with  water  to  a 
stiff  paste,  roll  it  out,  cut  out  tlie  cakes* 
and  bake  on  a  tin  in  a  slow  oven. 

1287.  Oemuikb  Shbewsbuky  Cakes.— 
These  are  made  with  half  a  pound  of  flour, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  six  ounces 
of  butter,  one  egg,  and  a  little  powdered 
mace  and  cinnamon.  The  butter  and  sugar 
are  rubbed  into  the  flour.  The  pai^te  is 
rolled  out  to  a  moderate  tldckness,  cut  into 
round  cakes  and  baked  in  a  quick  oven. 

1288L  Rock  CAKE8.T-Take  one  pound  and 
a  half  of  flour  and  one  pound  of  butter, 
rub  them  togi  ther  and  add  half  a  pound  of 
loaf  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  currants, 
two  ounces  of  candied  peel  cut  small,  and 
two  spoonftiis  of  brandy;  mix  all  well 
together;  make  into  rough  cakes  and 
bake. 

1288.  OnroEKBRXAD.— Take  one  pound 
and  a  iialf  of  flour  and  rub  into  it  threo- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter,  half  a  pound 
of  sugar,  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
ground  ^ger ;  mix  all  together  and  make 
into  a  paste,  with  one  pound  and  a  quarter 
of  treacle,  and  the  rind  of  a  lemon  cut  smalL 
Spread  It  on  the  tins,  and  bake  In  a  slow 
ovi-n. 

Another  Rteeipt  (AirA^r).— Melt  in  one 
pound  of  treacle  half  a  pound  of  butter 
before  the  fire,  sthrrtaig  it  oocssioually ; 
when  neaiiy  cold,  add  two  ounces  of 
candled  peel,  ginger  to  your  taste  <cui» 
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oonoe  wUI  niAke  It  hot),  add  aboat  one 
pound  of  floor  to  make  It  into  a  Uffht 
paste,  then  pttt  one  poand  of  sugar;  roll  it 
immediately,  and  put  it  upon  tins  in  a 
quick  oven;  when  done  It  will  be  a  dartt 
Urown. 

1290.    SlCAU.    S<X)TCR    OATMHAL    CAKKS 

(BBEAiarAST).— Put  some  Sooteh  oatmeal 
in  a  basin  or  bowl,  take  a  JngAil  of  boiling 
water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  salt-butter  or 
lard  melted  in  It,  to  make  the  cakes  crispi 
Pour  this  boiling  hot  over  the  meal,  stirring 
it  as  quickly  ss  possible  into  a  dough,  and 
then  tiuning  it  out  upon  a  baking-board, 
apon  which  It  Is  to  be  rolled  till  it  is  as  thin 
as  it  will  hold  together,  when  it  1^  to  be 
stamped  Into  the  shape  of  small  round 
cakes.  Theeie  are  to  be  first  placed  on  a 
girdle  to  make  them  firm,  and  afterwards 
tossted  before  the  ftra,  sltimately  on  each 
side,  till  they  are  quite  dry  and  crlspw 

1S91.  Small  Flolu  8c»xe8  vor  BrbaX'- 
FAST  (Scotch).— Take  one  pint  of  milk,  and 
boil  it  with  a  small  piece  of  flresh  buttery 
when  it  trails,  pour  it  over  a  pound  and  a 
batf  of  flour  in  a  bowl,  stlniiig  it  quickly 
round  and  round,  and  adding  water  till  it  Is 
the  thickness  of  paste.  Knead  and  roll  it 
odt  to  a  thin  paste,  then  stamp  out  small 
round  scoites  (Angliet,  cakes),  and  "fire" 
tliom  on  both  sides  on  a  girdle  till  they  are 
heated  throttgti.  They  should  be  quite  «A^ 
and  sefted  hot  one  above  another,  in  a 
napkin,  for  breakhst 

1292.  Bath  Bums.— Take  two  pounds  of 
flour,  well  drtedt  rub  in  half  a  pound  of 
butter,  four  ^gs,  and  four  spoonthls  of 
yeast ;  add  as  much  new  milk  as  will  make 
it  into  a  pastei  Mix.  the  Ingredients  till 
the  mass  appears  light ;  put  it  by  the  Are 
to  rise,  and  then  add  half  a  pound  of 
powdered  sugar  and  half  an  ounce  of 
carraway  seeds.  Wh«n  the  dough  has 
well  risen  divide  it  Into  the  proper  sizes 
for  bund,  and.  Just  before  set  In  the  ov^n, 
■trew  ooarBely-powdered  sugar  over  the 
top. 

129X  To  Makr  Bcsks.— With  one  pouhd 
of  fine  flour  mix  two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar, 
siftetL  Beat  an  egg  (two  are  better,  If 
plentiful),  and  put  to  it  two  small  table- 
spoonfuls  of  yeast.  Mrlt  two  ounces  of 
butter  in  half  a  pint  of  new  milk,  put  it 
warm  into  the  middle  of  the  flour,  and  stir 
In  as  much  ss  it  will  take  up ;  then  add  the 
yeast  and  egg,  and  stir  in  as  much  more 
of  the  flour  as  it  will  moisten ;  cover  it  over 
with  some  of  the  remainder,  and  set  it  to 
rise.  When  rl«en,  work  It  up  hito  a  paste, 
and  cut  It  into  narrow  strips,  and  again 
into  squares.  Set  them  to  rise  on  tins 
before  the  fire  for  more  than  an  hour,  till 
the  oven  Is  ready;  bake  them  ten  minutes. 
2)17  Uiem  as  there  is  opportunity,  in  a 


bread  oven,  when  the  bread  is  taken  out, 
or  other  equally  cool  oven.  It  docs  not 
signify  if  they  wait  a  day  or  two  flmL 
Keep  them  in  a  tm  box  and  in  a  warm 
place. 

1294  Tors  AXD  BoTTOHS.— The  dough  i« 
made  as  for  rusks,  omitting  the  eggs  and 
butter.  Then,  instead  of  dividing  it  into 
Hqnares,  make  it  up  Into  little  lumps,  the  size 
of  walnuts,  which  treat  in  the  same  way.  and 
when  nearly  sufHclently  baked,  split  in  half 
and  bake  agaia 

129B.  CKACKmcuL— Mix  with  a  qnart  of 
flour  half  a  nutmeg  grated,  the  yolks  of  fbnr 
eggs,  beaten  with  four  spoonf\ils  of  rose- 
water  into  a  stiff  paste,  with  cold  water; 
then  roll  in  a  pound  of  butter,  and  make 
them  Into  cracknel  sliapes;'put  them  into 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  boll  tllf  tlioj 
swim,  then  take  them  out,  and  place  in 
cold  water;  when  hardened,  lay  tiiem  oat 
to  dry,  and  bake  on  tin  plates. 

1298.  Isle  or  WioHT  Dough  NrT9i—Thk0 
throe  pounds  of  flour,  rub  in  half  a  pound 
of  butter  and  lard  in  equal  proportions, 
add  one  innind  of  moist  sugar  and  a  little 
allspice,  together  with  six  eggs  and  Ibur 
table-spoonfhls  of  yeast  in  snfllcient  milk 
to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  brt«d 
dough.  Pttt  it  to  rise  four  hours.  To  make 
it  up,  divide  it  in  small  portions,  and  in 
each  pat  a  fteW  ctirrants  and  candied  i>eel, 
rolling  them  into  balls.  Have  a  kettle  xvith 
BUfllcient  lard  to  float  them  when  boiling. 
Ptit  a  fbw  in  at  a  time,  and  boU  till  they 
are  broWn.  They  will  take  about  ten 
minntes  to  boll  each  lot  at  first,  but  as  >oa 
go  on  Uioy  Will  btx>wn  more  quickly. 

129T.  AMXRicAir  Soft  Cruller?.  —  Sift 
three  qnarters  of  a  pound  of  flour,  and 
powder  lialf  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar.  Heat 
a  pint  of  water  In  a  round-bottomed  sauce- 
pan, and  when  quite  warm,  mix  the 
flour  with  It  gradually.  Set  half  a  pound 
of  fresh  butter  over  the  flns  in  a  small 
vessel;  and  when  It  begins  to  melt,  stir 
it  gradually  into  the  flour  and  water.  Then 
add  by  degrees  the  powdered  sugar,  and 
half  a  grated  nutmeg.  Take  the  saucepan 
off  the  fire,  and  beat  the  contents  with 
a  Wooden  spaddle  or  spatula  till  they  are 
thoroughly  mixed.  Then  beat  six  eggs 
very  light,  and  stir  them  gradually  into 
the  mixture.  Beat  the  whole  very  hard 
till  it  becomes  a  thick  batter.  Flour  a 
paste-board  well,  and  lay  out  the  batter 
upon  it  in  rings  (the  best  wsy  Is  to  pass 
it  through  a  Bcrew-fUnncI).  Have  ready, 
on  the  fii^  a  pot  of  boiling  Inrd  of  the  very 
bestquall^.  Put  In  the  cmllers  removlnf 
them  ttom  the  board  by  carefhlly  taking 
them  up,  one  at  a  Ume,  on  a  broad-bladed 
kuifb.  Boil  but  a  fbw  at  a  time.  They 
must  be  of  «  Am  brown.   Lift  them  out  vo 
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A  perforated  aUmmerf  dntarinf  the  lard 
Ifoni  them  t)ack  Into  tiM  pot  Laj  them  on 
A  large  <Uih,  and  sift  powdered  white  ragar 
over  them.  Soft  crnllen  cannot  be  made 
in  wann  weathes; 

SuB-«BCi:  K.— BiscniTB. 

U96k  BxKcnB  are  too  well  luiown  to 
need  description.  Unlike  bread,  they  are 
made  of  a  eoUd  textare ;  anil.  In  the  caae  of 
captain's  blscnita,  with  nothing  but  milk  or 
water,  and  a  veiy  small  quantity  of  butter 
or  lard. 

1S99.  Warb  BnciTniL— ^Add  one  ounce 
of  butter  and  the  white  of  one  egg,  well 
beaten,  to  one  poond  of  flour;  mix  them 
with  aa  mu6b  cream  or  good  milk  as  will 
make  a  thick  paste ;  work  the  paste  up 
well  till  it  la  as  flue  as  gloss,  then  cowr 
It  over,  and  set  It  before  the  flre  ftir  twenty 
minutes;  break  It  In  pieces  the  size  ot  a 
walnot,  roll  It  oat  as  thin  as  a  water,  using 
as  little  flour  as  possible  in  doing  IL  Bake 
about  three  minutes  In  a  quick  oven. 

isoa  WixB  Biscurra.— Kub  into  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  flour,  well  dried,  Ibur  ounces 
of  butter  aud  three  ounces  of  sifted  sugar; 
beat  well  two  tgg»  mul  mix  with  it,  then  a 
little  water  to  make  it  a  stiflT  paste;  roll  It 
out  very  tbln,  cut  out  tbe  biscuits,  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven.  Some  prefer  to  beat  it 
very  well  before  rolling  out  The  sugar  may 
be  omitted. 

UOL  AiJCOin>Biaci7n&— Take  fbnr  ounces 
of  sweet  and  iwu  ounces  of  bitter  alnioiuls, 
blanch  and  beat  them  till  smooth,  then  add 
one  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  not  silted ;  mix  all 
well  together;  beat  the  white  of  an  e^g  to 
a  strong  firotb,  then  mix  it  with  thereat; 
bake  in  rough  lumps  on  waftr  paper,  or 
writing  iwper  will  do  If  buttered  to  prevent 
iticking.  A  quick  oven  is  neoi'SKaij*,  and 
they  should  br  done  to  a  nice  brown. 

iaOS>  To  HaKB    UACABOON&— Kub    WOlI 

together  in  a  raiall  mortar  half  a  pound  of 
•nect  almonds  and  half  a  pound  of  lump 
•ugar,  then  add  the  whites  of  six  ckrs, 
previously  beaten;  mix  the  whole  toirether, 
drop  them  on  wafer  paper,  shake  a  little 
■ognr  over  ihcm.  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

1S03.  GoimocK  RiCB  Biscum.— Mix  toge- 
ther one  pomid  two  ounces  of  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  ten  ounces  of  silted  sui^or, 
six  ounces  of  ground  rice,  half  an  ounce  of 
■al-aramoDlac,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
eumnits;  then  bake. 

laOi.  WATBABncURai— Into  one  pound  of 
flonr  rub  three  ounces  of  tiutter,  add  a 
gufliclent  qiiantity  of  water  to  make  It  a 
Stiff  dougb ;  well  knead  it,  and  roll  It  as 
thin  as  wafers ;  prick  with  a  biscnlt-prtcker, 
and  hake  a  verj  pole  brown. 

1305.  Okakgs  Bnccrrs,  ob  LnrLBCAXsa. 
Boll  whole  SeYlUe  oranges  in  two  or  three 


waters  till  most  of  the  btttemess  is  gone  x 
cut  them,  and  take  out  the  polp  and  Juice; 
then  beat  the  outside  very  fine  in  a  mortar, 
and  put  to  it  an  equal  weight  of  double* 
refined  sngar,  beaten  and  sirted;  when 
extremely  well  mixed  to  a  paste,  spread  It 
thin  on  china  dishes,  and  set  them  In  th« 
son,  or  before  ttie  flre ;  when  half  dry  cut  it 
into  what  form  yon  please,  turn  the  other 
side  up  and  dry  that;  keep  them  In  a  box 
vrlth  layers  of  paper.  They  are  for  desserts, 
and  are  also  nseftii  as  a  stomachic  to  carry 
In  the  pocket  on  Journeys,  or  for  gentlemen 
when  shooting,  or  tor  those  who  have  weak 
stomuchs. 

isod.  YouLTiLB  BiscOTn.— Mix  one  pound 
of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  into  a  paste, 
with  two  egKS  and  a  tea-spooniid  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  dissolved  in  a  little 
milk. 

1807.  GiNGSB  BiscLTTS.— Take  one  ounce 
of  powdered  ginger,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butler,  half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  milk;  put  all  excepting  the 
flour  into  a  saucepan,  stir  it  one  way  till  it 
boils  briskly;  then  put  It  In  a  bread-pan 
to  cool,  and  when  mlUwarm  mix  the  flour, 
gradually  stirring  It  ail  the  time;  when 
sufllcttintiy  stiff  roll  it  out,  and  bake  the 
biscuits  In  a  quick  oven  for  a  quarter  of  au 
hour. 

180&  Ca]>taik*8  BtaCTTrrs  are  made  with 
fine  flour  and  new  milk  only,  or  with  water 
and  a  eery  UUk  butter  Instead,  about  a 
quarter  o(  au  ounce  to  seven  pounds  of 
flour;  when  the  piiste  Is  made  very  smooth, 
divide  It  Into  small  lumps  and  roll  them 
out,  after  wliich  they  shouid  be  still  further 
extended  with  the  fingers,  and  pricked  all 
over.  They  require  fVom  ten  to  fliteen 
minntes'  baking  In  a  rather  brisk  oven. 

SBCT.  8w~FBB3aXTXD  LlQUOBflL 

1809.  GuTBKAL  Rbkaxks.— In  the  section 
devoted  to  the  description  of  formented 
liquors  as  made  for  sale,  the  principles  of 
fermentation  are  described  at  some  length, 
and  the  proceMes  by  which  porter  and  beer 
are  brewed,  aa  well  as  those  by  which 
foreign  wines  are  made.  (St-e  pages  815 
to  328).  It  will,  therefore,  only  be  neces- 
sary here  to  give  directions  for  the  man- 
aKcment  of  tttose  fermented  liquors  which 
can  be  made  at  home  to  greater  advantage 
than  they  cait  be  bought,  eitlier  in  oon- 
Kqucnoe  of  tiieir  high  price  or  their 
bad  quality,  as  supplied  to  the  public.  In 
wines  and  spirits  it  Is  Impossible  to  compete 
with  the  wine  and  spirit  merchant.  In  point 
of  quality ;  for  no  efforts  of  the  housekeeper, 
however  nccontplished  she  may  bo  in  the 
department  which  has  received  the  name 
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qf  the  ''stUUroom,"  will  eaable  her  to 
caoooct  French  bnindj,  claret,  champariic, 
hock,  burgundy,  or.  In  fact,  any  of  the  beat 
Ibrelgn  vrlneSi  Bat  where  their  prices 
cannot  be  afforded  she  may  be  able  to 
make  what  are  called  aweet-wineo,  which 
will  ierve  the  pnrpoie  of  ahowinff  her 
boapltalUy,  and  which  by  aoma  people  are 
roaUy  preferred  to  all  othera.  Some  of 
them  are  very  palatable,  certainly,  aa 
ginger-wine,  malt-wlne,  sparklinff  gooeoo 
berry,  or  rhubarb;  but  the  majority  are 
vile  compouuda  of  vinegar  and  augar,  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  being  very  imper- 
fectly oouducted,  and  paaeing  into  the 
acetous,  to  correct  which  larKe  qqantlties 
of  sugar  are  added.  The  auliject,  therefore, 
will  be  confined  to  the  methods  of  makings 
Ist,  hame-breved  betr;  and,  Snd,  dder  and 
hcmte-mcuie  wimei. 

SDB-8ECr.  A.— HOMX-BSSVrSD  BfOOL. 

1310.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  porter, 
ale,  or  beer,  can  be  brewed  at  home  of 
better  quality  than  la  offered  for  sale  by 
aomo  of  our  beat  brewera,  Nothing  in 
the  shape  of  malt  llquora  can  be  pro- 
flnoed  more  bright,  genuine,  and  iffholcr 
tome  than  AllMp's  or  Base's  bitter  and 
pale  alea,  as  well  aa  those  of  many  other 
public  brewers;  but  with  regard  to  inferior 
oualitiea,  ancU  aa  table-beer  and  ale  of 
moderate  atrength,  suited  to  the  regular 
conaumption  of  a  houachold,  the  home- 
brewed article  m^  challenge  competition, 
and  will  very  often  bear  off  the  palm. 
Besidea  this,  the  price  is  conaldqjrably 
lower,  aa  we  shall  presently  see;  and,  aa 
compared  with  the  average  quality  of  beer 
letailod  at  the  ppblicrhouf^  hoqae-brewed 
la  certainly  fkr  more  wholeaome  and  more 
palatable  alsa  In  the  section  treating  of 
the  brewing  of  beer  for  the  purposes  of  sale, 
J.  have  described  the  principles  upon  which 
It  la  there  oondocted,  and  it  will,  conse- 
quently, only  b0  necessary  here  to  allude 
to  the  practical  details  in  which  the  brew- 
ing of  beer  at  home  differs  firom  the  method 
adopted  by  the  public  brewers. 

181L  Ths  Matbbials  roB  Homb-bkxw- 
no  are  exactly  the  same— viz.,  malt,  hops, 
yeast,  water,  and,  in  some  cases,  augar 
and  iainglasa.  Theae  have  already  been 
Ailly  described  in  par.  10S4  to  108&  It 
may  here  be  repeated,  that  quality  ia  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  all  brewing  opera- 
tiona,  consequently  it  does  not  answer  to 
buy  cheap  articles,  unless  they  are  really 
■o,  aa  compared  with  better  articlea  coating 
more  money. 

1313.  Thb  Utxsbils  have,  at  par.  1049  to 
JOflO,  alao  been  deaolbed,  with  an  aUusion 
to  the  fkct,  that  for  private  brewtnga  a 
tbcny-batt,  cat  In  twoi  anawen  well 


enough  for  the  purpoee.  The  moat  eooQ»> 
micai  charges  for  domestic  piaut  are  aa 
foUowa,  according  to  the  aeale  upon  wUich 
the  brewing  is  to  be  conducted :— 


Ka  L— Puurr  for  Bkkwixo 

HOOaHXAMl 

Eighty-gallon  tinned-iron  boiler 
and  setting       ...       ^       .^ 
Sixty-gallon  maah-tub.~ 
Underback  «.       »       ~. 

Maah-stralner     ....... 

Two  buckets       ..       ..       .. 

Hop-back   „.      —      —..*, 

Spigot        ...      „,       M 

Coolers 

Fermenting  tun ...      ..       ». 

Barrels       ...... 


Two 

X  a.  d. 


3    8 

1  10 
1    0 


..    1  li 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 


£12  U   9 


Vo.  S.— PLAin  roB  Bkxwuiq  Tmitrr-eix 

QAUXKSa, 

X  SL  d. 
Forty-gallon  tinned-iron  boiler 
and  setting       ..       ..       ..    2  IjO   0 

Forty-gallon  maah-tub  and 
underback        ..       ..       m.   0 18   0 

Bieve  ..       M.       ...       ...   V   9   V 

Cooler,  and  d6-gallan  ferment- 
ing tun    ,.       ..      ..      ..   0 15   0 

Tap ..       ..009 

Four  9-gaIlon  or  two  IS-gaUon 
casks       ..      ...      ..      ..   1  16  0 


£6    9    8 


|7a  8L.-F0R  Bsxwnro  oxlt  Eightsev 
Gallons  or  Bees. 

All  that  iff  required  is  a  mash-tub  oon« 
trived  out  of  a  amoll  cask,  with  a  fitlaa 
bottom,  as  shown  in  par.  IQSL  If  tb« 
brewer  has  this,  which  he  ought  to  be  able 
himself  to  convert  into  what  he  wants,  and 
a  copper  holding  tlie  quantity  of  water,  ha 
may  alwi^^  manage  to  find  vessels  of  aomfl 
kind  to  cool  his  beer  in,  provided  only  that 
he  haa  Ingenuity  in  adapting  them.  A 
waahlng-tubk  although  made  deep  enough 
to  hold  more  beer  than  will  cool  readily, 
need  not  be  flUed  more  than  four  or  live 
inches  deep,  and  the  beer  will  then  cool 
aa  well  as  if  in  a  regular  cooler.  In  this 
way  a  pound  will  generally  buy  all  that 
is  requisite;  ss  moat  poor  men  even  have 
a  boiler  of  some  kind  in  their  cottages^ 
and  an  iron  one  will  anawer  Just  aa  well  Sat 
brewing  as  the  most  expensive  copper. 

131&  TUB  Pbopsb  SiBXKQTH  to  brew  the 
beer  is  the  next  thing  to  be  considered,  aiut 
this  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  ThoBi 
the  bord-woridng  labourer  or  medumic^ 
who  requires  actual  soppoxt,  will  not  obtahi 
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XBOcta  benefit  ftom  any  beer  made  with  leea 
than  three  or  four  boahela  of  malt  to  the 
hogshead,  of  which,  howeTer,  he  only  re- 
quires eoongh  to  take  with  hi«  dinner  and 
Bupper.  Bat  for  those  who  are  engaged  in 
haymaking,  or  any  work  producing  much 
penpiratlon  without  great  bodily  iktlgue, 
a  smaUer  and  weaker  beer  will  do  better, 
aa  it  l8  required  chiefly  to  quench  the 
thirst,  and  consequently  four  quarts  of  this 
are  better  than  two  of  a  beer  made  with 
donble  the  malt  The  late  Mr.  Cobbett, 
In  his  Cottage  Keonomy^  instituted  a  most 
unfair  comparison  between  tea  and  l)eer, 
the  former  of  which  he  made  out  tq  be  the 
root  of  all  evil,  and  the  latter  the  greatest 
boon  to  the  labourer;  but  not  only  was  he 
mistaken  in  his  conclusions,  but  he  was 
also  wrong  In  his  fiicts,  since  it  is  now 
established  by  all  chemists,  that  tea,  coflTee, 
and  cocoa  contain  an  active  principle,  even 
more  capable  of  affording  support  than  the 
alcoholic  stimulus  of  beer.  The  tent,  by 
keeping  a  pig  on  tea  alone,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Oobbett,  is  simply  absurd,  since  no  one 
dreams  of  foeding  men,  or  women  either 
upon  this  beverage  alone,  but  it  is  in  com- 
bination with  other  food  that  its  use  is 
advocated,  and  from  the  result  of  actual 
trial,  gains  fresh  ground  every  year.  If  a 
man  has  only  plenty  of  meat  and  bread, 
with  good  wholesome  vegetables,  he  can  do 
exceedingly  well  without  his  beer;  though 
1  am  quite  of  opinion,  that  to  a  hard- 
working man,  a  quart,  or  even  throe  pints 
of  good  beer  dally,  are  a  great  advantage  Iq 
every  respect  Mr.  Cobbett  recommended 
the  labotiring  man  to  brew  his  beer  with 
three  bushels  of  malt,  and  three  pounds  of 
hops  to  the  hogshead,  and  this  is,  I  think, 
about  the  best  general  strength,  though, 
in  the  summer,  he  will  do  t>etter  with 
more  water  and  hops  in  proportion.  For 
table-beer,  as  used  in  families,  two  and  a 
half  bushels  of  malt,  ami  three  pounds  of 
liopa,  will  be  found  to  be  better  liked  in 
these  days  of  bitter  beer,  and  will  make  a 
drink,  quite  strong  enough  for  all  ordliiary 
purpoeea.  This,  however,  is  more  paf^cii- 
Urly  spocifled  in  pars.  1071, 1072. 

1814  Baxwnra  as  Hohe  Is  frequently 
eonductcd  so  sa  to  produce  two  sorts  of 
beer,  namely,  ale,  wtilch  keeps  some  little 
time,  and  table-beer,  which  soon  turns- 
•our.  It  Is  better,  however,  I  believe  to 
brew  all  one  way,  as  the  small-beer  is 
never  properly  appieciated,  and  la  often 
wasted  In  order  to  compel  the  use  of  the 
■operior  beverage.  When  only  one  kind  is 
brewed,  the  process  is  similar  to  that 
described  at  par.  1061;  but  supposing  a 
■mall  quantity  of  two  kinds  is  to  be  brewed, 
•s  eighteen  gallons  of  ale  and  thirty-six  of 
■jDAU-beer,  the  method  of  prooeedhig  will 


be  as  follows :— The  utensils  required  will 
be  those  specified  in  the  estimate  No.  S, 
with  an  additional  eighteen-gallon  cask 
for  the  ale.    The  mash-tub  has  no  fhlse 
bottom,   but  is  prepared  as  follows:    It 
muHt  be  a  little  broader  at  top  than  at 
bottom,  and  a  little  wider  than  it  is  deep. 
In  the  middle  of  the  bottom  a  hole,  two 
inches  in  diameter,  is  tq  be  cut,  and  this  is 
to  be  dosed  by  means  of  a  stick  fitted  Into 
1(,  and  rising  above  the  level  of  the  tub, 
the  bottom  belnit  tapered  so  as  to  fit  the 
l)ole  without  leakage,  and  to  pass  easily 
tl^rou^h  a  bunch  of  tine  birch  twigs  tied  at 
each  end,  which  is  to  be  laid  over  the  hole 
to  act  as  a  strainer  or  hop-back.    A  weight 
is  sometimes  placed  upon  these  twigs  to 
keep  them  from  rising  with  the  stick ;  but 
this  may  easily  be  preyented  by  tyintr  a 
fork^  stick  to  them,  and  holding  it  in  the 
left  hand,  while  the  right  lifts  the  plugging 
stick,  or  stin  the  grains,  or  by  nailing  it 
down  with  tapes.    Having  now  heated  the 
copper  fhll  of  water  you  gpt  ready  the  malt, 
of  which  thvee  bushels  will  suffice ;  and  as 
this  will  suck  pp  twelve  gallons  of  water,  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  draw  off  nineteen 
gallons  of  wort  for  the  ale  (which  quantity 
will  allow  for  evaporation  Ui  boiling  subse- 
quently), to  put  In  the  mash-tub  thirty-one 
gallons  of  water  at  170  degrees.    Then  stir 
In  the  malt,  using  for  that  purpose  an 
ordinaiy  broom-stick,  with  three  or  four 
short  pieces  of  wood  nailed  across  It,  with 
wtiich  the  malt  is  to  be  well  mixed  with 
the  water,  and  then  it  should  he  covered, 
up  with  sacks,  aqd  left  for  two  hourit.    At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  stick  corking  up 
the  hole  in  the  middle  Is  to  be  very  gently 
raised,  so  as  to  aUow  the  wort  to  trickle 
out  very  slowly;  and  this  is  effected  by 
depressing  the  one  stick  attached  to  the 
bunch  of  birch,  while  the  plug-etick   is 
raised.    In  order  to  keep  it  exactly  at  the 
proper  height,  it  is  only  necessary  to  tie 
the  two  tO}:ether  with  a  piece  of  twine 
wound  round  then),  as  the  grains  wilt  pre- 
vent tl)eir  falling  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
The  wort  falls  into  the  nndvrback,  and 
when  the  nineteen  gallons  are  drawn  ofi; 
the  first  of  which  should  not  be  collected, 
but  returned  into  the  mash-tub,  push  the 
stick  firmly  into  the  central  hole,  and  mash 
again  with  another  twenty-eight  galioiM  of 
water,  at  174  degreee.   As  soon  as  this  is 
well  stirred  up,  ladle  the  ale  wort  into  the 
copper  wldch  is  now  empty,  and  then  put 
into  it  a  pound  and  a  half  of  hops,  taking 
care  to  separate  them  well  with  the  hand 
previously.    Next,  make  the  copper  boil, 
and  keep  it  gently  boiling  for  an  hour,  or 
rather  more,  or  until  the  wort  is  well, 
brokm  up  (see  par.  1062) ;  then  damp  the 
fire  and  draw  off  the  woninto  the  coolon^. 
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•training  off  the  hops  m  It  pasne  into  them. 
By  the  time  that  the  copper  Is  flUed  with 
water,  and  the  latter  Is  hot  enough,  you 
may  draw  off  the  first  nuutiing  of  tlie 
■mall-boer  Into  the  under-back ;  and  as  It 
nms  oat  poor  in  more  vrater,  at  176  degieea, 
to  the  extent  of  about  nineteen  or  twenty 
gallons,  after  which  no  more  water  will 
be  wanted,  and  the  copper  may  be  pro- 
pared  for  boiling  the  two  maslies  of  small- 
beer,  which,  as  it  holds  forty  gallons,  it 
will  readily  da    The  first  small-beer  mash 
may  now  be  ladled  Into  the  copper  and  the 
fire  started  again,  adding  at  the  same  time 
half  Uie  quantity  of  hops  for  this  brew- 
ing, or  a  pound  and  a  half;   then,  when 
the  next  mash  is  drawn  off,  which  It  may 
be  at  the  end  of  an  hour  flrom  the  first 
letting  the  water  la,  add  the  other  moiety 
of  the  hope,  and   boil  the  whole  thlrtv- 
eght  gallons  for  at  least  two  hours,  by 
wliich  time  th^  will  not  make  more  than 
thlrty-Blx,  the  quantity  wanted.     While 
this  Is  going  on,  the  mash-tub  and  under- 
back  are  being  taken  down  to  the  cellar 
to  be  used  as  fermenting  tuns,  the  former 
for  the  small-beer,  thirty-six  gallons,  and 
the  underback  as  a  subsidlaxy  one  for  the 
ale,  which  must  now  be  cairlod  down  In 
buckets  to  fill  it,  supposing  It  cool  enou^ 
which  it  ought  to  be.    When  this  is  done, 
strain  the  small-beer  wort  ft-om  the  copper 
into  the  coolers,  now  emptied  of  the  ale 
wort,  and  wlien  it  is  cool  enough,  remove 
It  down  into  the  former  mash-tub,  now 
converted  into  a  fermenting  tun.    In  this 
way,  by  a  little  management,  with  very 
limited  and  apparently  inefficient  utensils, 
a  brewing  of  eighteen  gallons  of  ale  and 
thirty-six  gallons  of  small-beer  may  be 
carried  out  with  Just  as  Kood  a  chance  of 
success  as  if  tlie  apparatus  cost  £30;  the 
only  thing  requiring  care  being  tlio  cooling, 
which  should,  if  possible,  be  managed  in 
an  open  shed,  so  as  to  ensure  a  quick 
lowering   of  the   temperature.      Unless, 
thereiore,    there  is  such  a  convenience, 
aided  also,  if  possible,  by  a  gutta-percha 
pipe  and  stream  of  cold  water  (see  par. 
1055),  it  will  be  In  vain  to  attempt  the 
brewing  of  this  beer  when  the  temperature 
of  the  outer  air  is  above  50  degrees^    But 
when  the  brewing  is  huended  to  be  all  of 
one  kind  of  beer,  though  it  would  be  better 
If  possible  to  keep  the  first  and  last  maahei 
sepanite,  the  utensils  are  not  sufficient  for 
tlie  purpose,  and  they  must  therefore  be 
mixed  together.    The  three  mashes  may 
then  be  conducted  exactly  as  before;  but 
when  in  the  cellar  they  may  be  put  together 
as  nearly  as  the  brewer  can  manage  it. 
The  fermentation  is  to  be  conducted  exactly 
as  is  described  at  par.  1064,  and  it  will  gene- 
nlly  be  found  that  In  about  ten  days  «r  a 


fortnight  the  smaU-beer  wlU  be  fit  to  drink, 
while  the  ale  will  require  three  montbtf' 
time  to  make  it  fine.  The  latter  will  not  be 
vei7  strong,  bat  the  small-bver  will  be  cer* 
talnly  worthy  of  Its  name,  and  pleasant 
while  ttnh. 

1315.  The  cost  of  these  qualities  of  ale  and 
beer  are  as  follows  :>- 

OotT  or  EioHTODr  OALLoan  op  Aus  ix» 

TmATT-SIX  OF  SXALL-BXXR. 

£  a.  d. 
8  bushels  of  malt         '...      ...15  6 

4nb.ofhops        ...      ^      ..   0  4  « 
Teast,  flring,  and  labour  paid 
for  by  the  grains.  —^ 

iU  10    0 

The  grains  are  always  considered  to  pay 
for  the  brewer,  the  firing,  and  the  yeast. 
This  ale,  if  purchased,  would  cost  about 
ISL  Sd.  per  gallon,  and  the  smalUbecr  about 
Od. ;  the  two  together,  we  will  say,  coming 
to  jES  Oa.  6d.,  so  that  there  would  be  a  clear 
saving  of  iOs.  6d.  on  this  quantity.  If;  how- 
ever,  we  calculate  to  brew  54  gallons  of  beer 
from  the  at)ove  quantity,  the  value  of  the 
whole  would  be,  at  Od.  per  gallon,  exactly 
the  Siimc ;  and  indeed  there  would  then  be  a 
saving  of  nearly  s^d.  per  gallol^  the  home- 
brewed beer  costing  «^  and  a  Inictioii 
over. 

1316.  Beer  made  with  a  mixture  of  malt 
and  euKur  will  vaiy  in  cost  nccording  to  the 
relative  price  of  the  two  articles  The  malt 
should  be  mashed  as  usual,  and  all  the  power 
of  the  whole  quantity  of  water  exerted  upon 
it  by  tiip  ordinary  number  of  washings, 
then  add  the  sugar,  and  boil  with  the  hopsi 

1317.  RsL^Trvrx  Cost  or  Sugab  amp 
MALT.-Jt  is  found  by  experiment,  that 
twelve  pounds  of  raw  sugar,  of  good 
quality  are  equal  to  a  bushel  of  malt  hi 
saccharine  matter;  and,  therefore,  when 
they  can  be  procured  for  less  money  a 
saving  to  tliat  extent  Is  effected.  Thus, 
supposing.  Instead  of  the  last  proportions, 
the  following  are  substituted  :— 

X  8.  d. 

Two  bushels  of  malt    ...       ...   0  17  0 

U  lb.  of  sugar,  at  4id.  ...      ...0   4  0 

mb  of  hops       ...       ...       ...0   4  0 

Yeast,  labour,  and  flring  as 

before.  

£1    B  0 


It  Win  appear  that  there  Is  a  saving  of 
4a.  on  the  whole  quantity,  or  about  fd.  per 
gallon.  In  point  of  economy,  therefore. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  sugar  is  advan- 
tageous; but  the  beer  produced  in  thia 
way  is  certainly  not  eqiul  In  flavour  to  ■ 
that  (h>m  malt  and  hops  alone. 

1318.  Bkee  is  sometimes  made  with  ragar 
alone,  and  for  this  kind  of  brewing  very  ftnr  • 
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utessOs  are  reqnixed,  there  being  no  muh- 
tnt(  to  be  donek  The  hope  are  to  be  boUed 
In  the  water  Ibr  ten  mlnatee,  or  ttom  that 
to  a  quarter  of  an  honr,  then  add  the  ragar, 
and  Jost  barely  boll  ap  and  itnUn.  Put  the 
whole  Ilqnor,  as  aoon  aa  it  la  cooled  to 
•bont  85  degreea,  Into  a  barrel  with  the 
yeaat,  and  keep  it  Axil  by  adding  a  little 
■nand  maU  ale,  aa  the  yeast  passes  orer. 
When  the  wort  has  teniented  to  sodi  an 
extent  as  to  have  nearly,  but  not  qnlte, 
lost  Its  sweetness,  dose  the  bnngholei,  and 
in  three  or  ftmr  days  it  will  b«  fit  to  drink. 
The  quantities  and  coat  are  as  under:— 

QuAsnnxa  asd  Cost  or  Suoax  Bbxi; 

8.  d. 

12  lb.  of  raw  sugar        4  6 

Toast,  If  pints      .^      0  4 

Firing  M.      •••      •••      •••      0   8 

Water,  18  gallona.  -— > 

B    6 

This  sugar  beer,  theretbre,  wlU  cost  not 
quite  Sfd.  per  gallon;  but  though  it  Is 
said  to  be  equal  in  strength  to  beer  made 
with  three  bushels  of  malt  to  the  hogshead, 
and  to  be  quite  as  palatable,  I  cannot  say 
that  in  either  respect  my  experience  bears 
out  the  assertion.  It  is  peribctly  whole- 
some, I  believe,  If  properly  fermented,  but 
it  has  not  the  peouliariy  reft«sbing  taste  of 
malt  and  hops,  and  may.  In  my  opinion, 
he  classed  with  the  '*  cheap  and  nasties.** 
TaMACLM  BxKR  Is  made  in  the  same  Way, 
with  one  quarter  more  of  the  treacle  than 
Is  given  above  of  sugar. 

1319.  8PKUGB  Bebb  is  made  tfther  nhUe 
or  browH;  the  former  being  prepared  with 
loaf  sugar,  and  the  latter  v/lth  treacle  or 
molasses,  as  this  is  sometimes  called.  The 
receipt  is  as  follows,  and  also  the  oost^- 

Treade,  U  lb.       

Essence  of  spruce,  8  os. 

Teast  one  pint     

Boiling  water,  18  gaUonsL  — — 

•  S 
Difsolve  the  treacle  in  the  water,  then  add 
the  spruce,  and  when  cool  pour  into  It  the 
7(>ast  When  well  stirred,  it  is  to  be  poured 
Into  an  elghteen>gallon  ca8k,  and  treated 
In  a  simflar  way  to  the  sugar  beer  In  the 
last  paragraph.  For  white  spruce  l>eer  ten 
pounds  of  ooane  white  sugar  will  snfflce 
for  the  above  quantity  of  water  and  essence 
of  spruce.  The  cost  la,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
6d.  per  gallon;  and  It  is,  for  many  people,  a 
Tery  palatable  and  wholesome  t>evenige, 
acttng  slightly  on  the  kidneys. 

13Sa  Ths  Pbopkr  Makaobicbxt  of  trk 
Ysirr-nM  Is  always  of  Rrcat  importance  in 
the  draught  of  malt  liquors,  the  object  being 
to  arold  the  entrance  of  mneb  air  to  the 


s. 

d. 

•»• 

8 

0 

*k* 

6 

0 

■»• 

0 

8 

vacant  space  above  the  liquor  In  the  baxreL 
Unless  some  is  admitted  the  tap  will  not 
flow,  and  therefore  this  provision  must  b« 
made.  The  common  vent-peg  Is  perfectly 
efBdent,  if  it  is  dosed  immediately  alter 
each  draught,  and  only  alight^  lifted  when 
more  is  required,  or  In  Ihct  only  when  the 
liquor  from  the  tap  ceases  to  flow  fVeely. 
Taps  are  sometimes  made  with  a  double 
tube,  so  as  to  admit  air,  while  they  allow  the 
fluid  to  run  out;  but  in  practice  they  do  not 
answer.  Many  years  ago  a  spring  vent-peg 
was  brought  out  which  opened  like  the 
k^  of  a  flute,  and  dosed  itself  immedlatdy 
the  hand  was  withdrawn.  It  answered 
most  perfoetly ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  it 
did  not  get  into  general  use,  and  I  have  not 
seen  one  for  at  least  twenty  years.  Nothing 
more  is  required  than  a  small  metal  tube 
with  a  hole  through  it,  dosed  by  a  flat  key, 
which  works  on  a  slde-ann,  snd  is  pressed 
down  Just  like  a  flute  key.  They  were  sold 
at  a  low  price,  and  might  now  be  made 
for  less  thaif  sixpence  n-pieoe,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  all  draught-ilquozsL  Asketdi 
of  this  vent-peg  is  shown  at  Jig.  103. 

182L  Hom-BRKWXD  Halt  Liqcorb  of  all 
kinds,  except  small-beer,  may  be  bottlo<l 
when  properly  fined ;  and  after  this  stage  is 
thoroughly  finished,  the  soonw  the  bottles 
areflllvd  the  better;  whereas  the  ordinary 
plan  Is  to  leave  the  beer  in  the  cask  until 
half  converted  into  vinegar.  If  the  beer  la 
ft^sh,  it  requires  no  addition;  but  If  at  all 
flat  or  sour,  a  lump  or  two  of  white  sugar 
should  be  dropped  into  each  bottle,  which 
should  then  at  once  be  corked,  tied  down, 
and  stored  In  the  cellar  standing  up,  and 
only  turned  down  on  Its  side  about  a  week 
before  It  Is  wanted  for  use.  Beer  of  good 
quality,  well  hopped,  and  not  at  all  acid, 
will  keep  for  years  in  this  way.  The  best 
ales  have  been  bottled  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  without  losing  all  their  sweetness. 
(See  par.  1074.) 

1828.  WRXN  BBBB,  HOKE  OK  LBSS  SOUB,  !• 

to  be  drunk,  about  four  or  five  grains  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  put  Into  each  tumbler 
and  beat  tip,  not  stirred,  with  a  siHwn,  will 
correct  the  acidity,  snd  give  It  somewhat 
the  flavour  of  bottled-beor. 

iSUB-sBCT.  B.— Cider,  aud  Hoscs-kadb 
Wkbs. 

1828.  CiDBR  is  alwsys  made  at  Aomc, 
when  the  apples  are  grown  on  the  pre- 
mises, and  Mldom  in  any  other  cose,  aa 
It  does  not  often  pay  to  purchaae  the  apples 
In  order  to  convert  them  into  dder.  The 
two  methods  of  making  cider  have  been 
already  given  at  page  ft>8,  and  It  Is  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  allude  to  them  here 
again. 

isai  BwzBT  WzMOi  OB  BsimH  Wma 
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u  they  are  sometimM  called,  are  almoet 
always  oomponnded  of  ■ome  kind  of  Arult 
and  water,  and  tfaerafore  differ  firom  the 
llireign  wlnea,  which  are,  or  on^t  to  be, 
the  genuine  Juice  of  the  grape.  In  con- 
•cqaence  of  tlie  large  proportion  of  malic 
add  existing  in  all  our  natlye  ftnita,  sugar 
muBt  be  added  to  the  wine,  and  In  some 
eases  brandy  also,  In  order  to  prerent  the 
tendency  which  that  acid  has  to  oonrer- 
sion  into  acetic  and  carbonic  acids  on  the 
addition  of  a  forment.  The  great  dlfBculiy, 
therefore,  is  to  avoid  the  Sylla  of  cxoesi- 
slTB  sweetness,  without  lUUng  into  the 
Charybdls  of  -vinegar;  but,  in  making  the 
attempt,  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the 
Toyagcr  encounters  them  both.  In  some 
oases,  as  in  malt,  cowslip,  ond  ginger  wine, 
the  fermentatioa  is  jHroperly  carried  out; 
and,  ftom  the  absence  of  malic  acid,  they 
are  as  sound  and  as  wholesome  as  any 
wines  can  be ;  but  in  the  rhubarb,  goose- 
berry, and  currant  wines,  so  much  priced 
by  our  grandmothera,  it  abounda,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  sugar  must  be  largely 
added,  with  a  result  that  is  not  plea»ant 
to  the  male  sex,  although  It  may  suit  the 
palates  of  the  feminine  part  of  creation. 
IVbenever  these  wines  are  intended  t(«  be 
effervescent,  they  must  be  bottled  before 
the  fermentation  has  entirely  ceased. 

iSiS.  To  Five  Wixe.— Let  two  ounces 
«f  isinglass  be  dissolved  in  a  very  little 
of  the  wine  to  bo  fined,  and  put  it  near  the 
Are  for  a  day  or  two.  Beat  the  whites 
of  four  eggs  to  a  fk-oth,  take  out  a  gallon 
of  the  wine,  mix  all  well  togetho*,  and 
^ut  it  into  the  barrel;  beat  it  well  with 
a  strong  whisk  of  the  arm  fur  nearly  an 
hour  in  the  barrel;  let  it  stand  one  day, 
and  the  next  stop  it  up.  In  three  weeks  or 
a  month  it  wlU  be  fine.  The  above  is  for 
twenty-five  gallons  of  wine  or  rather  lesSi 

1826.  To  TaKK  TBK  TAIIT)CX88  OFT  CiDKS, 

PBBKT,  OR  WiNB.— Take  oyster  shells,  bum 
and  grind  them  to  a  flue  powder;  put 
three  pounds  to  every  half  hogshead. 
This  will  take  off  the  sharpness  In  a  veiy 
short  time. 

1887.  Thb  Followivo  Becsipts  will  be 
found  to  produce  as  good  wines  of  their 
respective  kinds  as  can  be  effected  firom 
such  materials:— 

(a)  Malt  Wimx.— Take  of  pale  malt, 
ground,  one  bushel  and  boiling  water 
twelve  gallons ;  inftise  or  mash  as  fbr  beer, 
and  strain  off  the  wort;  then  add  forty 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar  and  ten  pounds  of 
sugar-candy,  dissolved  In  thirty-two  gallons 
of  hot  water ;  when  cooled  down  to  M 
degrees,  add  one  quart  of  yeast,  and  put 
ft  into  a  flny-fiiur  gallon  cask,  to  which 
add,  on  the  third  day,  twenty  pounds  of 
faiains,   suniod.    1st  It  work  Ibr  three 


days,  then  pour  tn  half  a  gallon  of  brandy 
(British  win  do),  and  bung  It  down,  taking 
care  to  fill  the  cask  up  with  warm  but  not 
boiling  water,  if  necessaiy.  In  four  months 
rack  it  off  mto  another  cask  and  add 
another  half  gallon  of  brandy.  In  a  month 
It  will  bo  fit  to  dilnk  firom  the  wood,  and 
In  two  more  to  bottle  tor  keeping. 

Another  Malt  Wku  (inexpensive).— 1\> 
every  gallon  of  water  put  thre«  |>ounds  of 
brown  sugar,  boil  and  skim  it  well,  when 
the  llquOT  is  nearly  cold,  put  two  ounces  of 
yeast  to  it,  and  let  it  stand  till  tlie  following 
day,  then  put  it  into  a  perfectly  dean  cask, 
with  one  pint  of  strong  new  ale  In  a  state 
of  Armentatioo,  and  one  pound  of  ralatns  to 
every  gallon.  Let  it  stand  twelve  months 
before  bottling  It. 

{h)  BxiTau  Mjj>snuL 'WnnH— To  one  gal- 
lon of  water  add  tluree  pounds  of  mnfet 
sugar,  boil  and  skim  it  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour;  when  cool  put  to  each  gallon 
one  pint  of  ale  fh>m  the  vat  when  working,, 
and  a  tablespoonflil  of  yeast ;  when  It  shows 
a  white  head  put  It  into  a  cask,  and  when  It 
has  done  working  put  to  each  gallon  ono 
pound  of  raisins,  and  then  stop  it  up.  It 
ought  to  remain  in  the  cask  twelve  months 
belore  it  is  bottled.  In  making  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  this  wine  two  or  three 
pounds  of  sugar  may  be  saved.  About  a 
pint  of  brandy  to  ten  galluna  ot  wine  will 
be  an  improvement 

(c)  UraoKE  WixB.— Take  ono  gallon  of 
water,  tluree  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  one 
lemon,  one  orange,  one  ounce  of  ginger, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rulsina.  Boll 
the  sugar  and  water  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  take  a  litUe  of  it  to  boll  with  the 
ginger  and  peel  of  the  lemons  and  oranges 
for  one  hour.  When  nearly  cold  mix  the 
two  together,  and  put  in  the  Juice  of  the 
oranges  and  lemons  with  one  ounce  of 
isinglacs,  and  a  tablespoonftil  of  yeaat, 
Lastly,  after  twenty-four  hours,  pour  the 
whole  into  a  small  cask,  let  It  remain  six 
weeks,  then  rack  careAiUy;  let  it  remain 
another  month,  and  bottle.  (ITtu  i$  an 
excellmt  receipt.) 

ilfu>(Acr.— Take  thirty  quarts  of  water, 
twenty-seven  pounds  of  sugar,  sixteen 
lemons,  two  Seville  oranges,  tix  ounces  of 
ginger,  two  pounds  of  raialn^  and  half  a 
pint  of  brandy.  The  raisins,  lemon  JuloSk 
brandy,  and  a  teacupfUl  of  good  yea»t  to 
he  put  into  the  barrel,  the  rest  boiled  halt 
an  hour  and  put  Into  the  barrel  when  not 
more  than  new  milk  warm.  Stir  ovei7 
morning  for  ten  days;  bottle  In  three 
montha 

(d)  To  IfAxe  Cowslip  Wikk.— To  one 
gallon  of  water  put  three  pounds  ol 
loaf  sugar;  boil  these  together  fur  three* 
quarters  of  an  hour,  let  tho  Uqoor  staud 
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till  U  !■  cold,  then  dip  a  tout  in  jeut, 
piace  it  in  and  let  the  whole  work  three  or 
four  daya.  Put  It  In  the  cask,  and  add  one 
gallon  of  cowdllp-plps  (measared  when 
freshly  gathered),  and  the  juice  of  an 
orange  and  lemon;  stir  It  np  well  with 
a  stick  every  day  for  nine  days,  then  stop 
it  np ;  in  ten  days  bottle: 

(e)  To  Makk  Orakgb  Went.— To  ten 
gallons  of  water,  put  three  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  the  whites  of  ten  ^gs;  boll 
as  long  as  any  scum  arises;  then  pour  Into 
a  tub.  When  nearly  cold,  add  the  juice 
of  one  hundred  Seville  oranges,  half  their 
peel,  finely  pared,  and  half  a  pint  of  ale 
yeast;  let  It  ferment  twenty-fbnr  hon^ 
then  pat  it  in  the  cask  with  half  a  pint 
of  brandy.  Tun  the  wine  when  It  has 
done  working,  stop  It  down  dose  for  three 
months,  then  rack  It  off;  pttt  It  Into  thto 
cask  with  half  a  pint  more  of  brandy,  and 
one  or  two  potinds  of  raw  sugar.  I^et  It 
stand  twelve  months  btifore  It  1b  bottled. 

(/)  To  Make  BAisnr  Wimb.— Pttt  into  a 
tub  as  many  gallons  of  water  as  the  cask 
Ibr  the  Wine  will  hold.  The  water  may 
be  cold,  if  joyt,  or  if  hard  It  must  be 
boiled,  and  then  cooled.  To  each  gallon 
add  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  raisins  (half 
Malaga  and  half  Smyrna).  Let  it  fierment 
In  the  tub  flVe  or  six  weeks,  stirring  it 
once  a  day  till  the  evening  before  It  is 
drawn  off  to  be  put  in  the  barrel.  When 
to  be  drawn  ofi;  Instead  of  pressing  the 
frnit  in  a  mill,  put  on  some  large  and  heavy 
weights,  snd  ki  it  dJraln  fbr  a  day  or  two, 
and  add  the  liquor  to  that  In  the  cask. 
Should  this  not  be  sufficient  to  fill  it  up, 
a  small  quantity  of  fresh  water  may  be 
thrown  over  the  fruit,  and  In  a  day  or  two 
drawn  off,  and  applied  fbr  that  purpose. 
Wlien  it  has  been  in  the  cask  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  rack  It,  and  add  to  It  some 
French  brandy,  In  the  propoitlon  of  o^  la»tt 
two  bottles  to  a  hogshead.  Then  let  it 
remain  unstopped,  with  a  perforated  tin 
only  placed  over  the  buttghole  for  a  year 
tU  kcttl,  when  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle;  and 
when  that  U  done  it  will  be  best  for  safety 
to  let  the  bottles  stand  iiprlghL  The  fruit 
sliould  not  be  picked,  but  pitt  into  the  tub 
altogether  ns  it  comes  from  tlic  grocer. 

(ff)  To  BiAEX  BlaCk  And  RSd  CcfixAirT 
WofX.— To  every  quart  of  water  add  two 
pounds  of  currants  and  half  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar ;  break  the  currants  in  the  water,  and 
then  strain  the  liquor  before  the  sugar  is 
added ;  it  wlU  be  fit  to  put  In  the  cask  tai 
twenty-four  hours  alter  it  is  made. 

Another.— Add  ten  pounds  of  currants  to 
a  gallon  of  water,  squeeze  them,  and  let  the 
liquor  stand  two  days  In  a  tub,  stirring  it 
occasionally,  then  press  the  curtanta  and 
■train  them  through  a  sieve ;  to  every  gallon 


of  liquor  put  itmr  and  a  quarter  pounds  of 
lump  sugar ;  let  it  stand  in  the  tub  two  days 
more ;  take  off  the  scum  and  ton  It ;  leave 
the  bung  loose  a  month  or  two,  then  stop  it 
dose;  let  it  stand  three  or  four  monthly 
then  try  It,  and  If  too  sweet  stop  it  op  again 
tin  the  sweetness  has  gone  ofl^  opening  the 
bung  to  taste  it.  Put  in  what  raspberries 
you  like,  and  if  they  are  ready  before  tho 
currants,  put  them  In  brandy  and  sugar. 

(A)  Dambok  Wirx.— Oaiher  the  damaons 
on  a  dry  day,  weigh  and  bruise  them ;  to 
every  eight  pounds  of  damsons  put  a  gallon 
of  water  (first  boiled  and  Almmed);  put  It 
boiling  on  the  fruit,  and  when  it  has  stood 
two  days  pour  off  the  Ilqnor  and  put  It  Into 
the  barrel,  with  three  pounds  of  moist 
sugar  to  each  gallon ;  fill  the  barrel,  and 
stop  it  dose;  when  bottled  put  a  lump 
of  sugar  and  a  little  brandy  Into  every 
bottle. 

(f)  ELDKxWnix.— Jf  twoga]k>ns  of  wine 
are  to  be  made,  get  one  gallon  of  ekler- 
berrfes  and  a  quart  of  damsons  or  sloes; 
boll  them  together  In  six  quarta  of  water 
for  hair  an  hour,  breaking  the  flruit  with  a 
■tick  flat  at  one  end ;  let  the  liquor  run  ofl; 
and  sqoeeae  the  pulp  through  a  tieve  or 
cloth;  boil  the  liquor  up  again,  with  six 
pounds  of  coarse  sugar,  two'  ounces  of 
ginger,  two  ounces  of  allspice  bruised,  and 
one  ounce  of  hopa,  the  spice  to  be  tied 
loosely  in  a  small  pieoe  of  muslin ;  let  tliis 
boil  more  than  half  an  hour,  then  pour  it 
off;  when  quite  cool  stir  in  a  tea*spoonftii 
of  yeast,  and  cover  it  tip  to  work ;  after  two 
days  skim  off  the  yoast,  and  put  the  wine 
into  a  barreL'  When  fermentation  ceasea, 
which  will  be  In  about  a  fortnight,  paste  a 
stiff  brown  paper  oyer  the  bunghole ;  after 
that  it  will  be  fit  for  use  In*  about  el^ 
weeks,  but  it  will  keep  for  years^  The  bag 
of  spice  may  be  dropped  in  at  the  bung- 
hole,  having  a  string  fastened  ttom  it  to 
the  outside,  which  will  keep  It  fh>m  reach- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  Imrrel. 

^aolAer.— Prochre  elderberries  when  qnlte 
ripe ;  twke  them  in  an  oven  with  the  bread, 
then  strain  the  juice  flrora  tbem ;  to  six 
gallons  of  water  put  three  pounds  of  rnoUt^ 
suisar;  twtl  it  one  hour,  and  skim  it;  when 
it  is  cool  put  one  quart  of  juice  to  every 
gallon  of  liquor  {  spread  a  toa«t  thickly  with 
yeast,  put  it  in,  and  let  it  stand  for  a  week; 
then  put  the  Wine  in  the  cask;  to  every 
sallon  add  one  pound  of  raisins ;  a  pint  Of 
brandy  to  every  throe  gallons  of  wine  wUl 
be  an  Improvement 

0)  WnrrX  Eldbx  WimL— To  a  quart  of 
white  betrlefl  add  a  quart  of  water,  boU  It, 
pa^s  it  through  a  sieve,  but  do  not  press  the 
berries ;  to  each  gallon  of  this  liquor  pot 
three  pounds  of  lump  sugar;  let  It  boil, 
skim  Itt  and  when  mllkwarm  work  it  wltto 
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a  bans-tuaat  Ibr  fire  d«j«;  ■Ur  It  two  or 
three  timet  a  day ;  to  alioot  llTe  gaUonfl 
of  the  liquor  put  three  poundi  of  Malaga 
raidni,  ciiopped;  berore  the  wine  la  put  Into 
the  veeael  wash  It  with  brandy ;  stop  It  up 
when  it  has  done  woifciiif ;  to  eaoh  gallon 
pttt  the  rind  and .  Jnlee  of  a  lemon.  JUabon 
•agar  will  malie  it  aa  good  as  the  lamp. 

(ir)  Eldkuiowxe  Wiiib.~To  eTeiy  kiH- 
lou  of  water  pot  <bvr  poonds  of  sagar,  half 
a  pint  or  eiderflowen  not  preaaed  down,  and 
one  table-ipoonAil  or  yeast  Mix  theee 
altofiethar  and  pat  them  In  a  barrel,  atlr  it 
ewry  morning  for  a  week,  then  stop  It  up 
dose;  it  will  be  ready  to  bottle  in  six 
weeks.    (A  deUeknu  wine.) 

(0  To  Maxb  Eldbb  Worn  wrra  Cideb.— 
To  every  galton  of  elder  ran  clear  from  the 
mlli  put  two  poonda  of  brown  sugar,  one 
pound  of  Mnlaga  raialna,  and  one  quart  of 
elderberry  Juice ;  put  It  into  a  tub,  and  stir 
It  once  or  twloo  a  day ;  when  the  sugar  Is 
dissolred  pat  it  into  a  barrel,  and  when  it 
has  done  working  put  to  every  gallon  one 
pennyworth  of  sweet  orrice-root,  cut  small ; 
do  not  stop  the  bung  till  March ;  it  may  be 
bottled  In  the  same  year,  but  It  Is  better  to 
wait  till  the  March  or  April  foUowlnR.  The 
juice  may  be  prepared  and  kept  till  the 
elder  is  reldy ;  but  it  must  be  mixed  with 
part  of  the  sugar. 

(m)  Blagicbbrxt  Wvxm.  —  Gather  the 
Uadiberrtes  when  they  are  fbli  ripe  and 
diy.  Take  twelve  quarts  and  crush  them 
with  the  hand;  then  boll  six  gallons  of 
water  with  twelve  pounds  of  brown  sugar 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  skim  it  well,  and 
pour  It  on  the  blackberries,  letting  It  stand 
all  night ;  then  strain  it  through  a  hair 
sieve,  and  put  it  into  a  ca^k,  with  six 
pounds  of  Malaga  nislns  siid  one  ounce 
of  Isinglass  dissolved  in  a  little  elder.  SUr 
all  up  totiether,  and  then  stop  up  close, 
letting  it  stand  six  months  before  bottling. 

(»)  OoosKBBiiBT  Wmz.— Take  ripe  goose- 
berries, beat  Uiem  in  a  mortar,  and  put 
into  a  tub  one  quart  to  each  quart  of 
water;  let  them  stand  all  niRbt,  then  strain 
through  a  hair  sieve,  and  press  them  with 
the  hand.  To  every  gallon  put  three 
pounds  of  moist  sa^ar.  Let  It  stand  two 
days,  and  then  put  it  Into  a  cask  with  one 
pound  of  Malaga  nlslns  to  each  gallon  of 
llqnor;  add  a  little  bnndy,  and  let  it  remain 
In  the  barrel  three  or  four  months,  or  till 
fine;  thenbotUelt. 

Another  JUeeipt.— To  thlity-slx  ponnds 
of  very  ripe  fruit  add  three  Railons  of 
boUlug  wHter,  let  them  stand  twenty-four 
houi«;  strain  them  off;  add  twelve  pound'i 
of  ttood  moist  sugar,  stir  and  sUm  for 
twenty-four  hours  more,  then  put  Into  the 
cft^k  to  f.'raicnt.  It  will  be  ready  to  bottle 
in  four  mouths. 


(O)  GtXSSt  ijOOSEBREBT   VflSK-^To   SIX 

pounds  of  unripe  gooseberries,  well  picked 
and  mashed,  add  one  gallon  of  water.  Let 
It  stand  several  days,  stirring  It  twice  a 
day ;  then  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  add 
three^uartcn  of  a  pound  of  loaf  susar. 
When  it  has  done  fermenting  put  a  quart 
of  brandy  to  every  Ave  gallons,  whh  a 
good  ounce  of  fsfngia^  steeped  hi  It  Stop 
It  down,  and  iu  six  months  b'fttle  It 

<p)  OooeBBSsnTCHAUPAONK.— Gflthortho 
amber  gooseberries  vhenjtut  turning,  and 
pour  ooid  Witter  over  them  in  the  propor> 
tton  of  three  quarts  of  water  to  one  gallon 
offtvlt;  let  the  preiwretlon  stand  a  week, 
stirring  It  every  day,  and  bruising  the 
gooseboTlea  till  quite  mashed ;  then  strnin 
through  a  sieve,  and  add  to  every  gallon  of 
liquor  four  ponnds  of  mobrt  sugar,  let  the 
fermentation  proceed  for  two  or  three  days, 
then  pass  through  a  flannel  bag  Into  the 
cask,  leaving  it  opon  till  the  formentatlon 
subsides;  add  to  every  flvo  gallons  of  wine 
half  an  ounce  of  Isinglass  dissolved  In  a 
little  of  the  same,  and  ciose  the  cask.  If 
the  diampagne  Is  required  to  be  potent, 
add,  before  dosing  the  cask,  a  bottle  or 
two  or  brandy;  but  the  wine  will  be  bri«K 
and  agreeable  without  It  should  remain 
twelve  months  in  the  cask  before  bottling. 

(9)  RHUBAaa  Wans. —Take  five  pounds  of 
rhubarb,  cut  as  for  tarts;  add  one  iiallon 
of  cold  water,  and  put  it  Into  a  tub  tor 
eight  or  nine  dsys,  stirring  It  well  two  or 
three  times  each  dny.  Strain,  and  to  erery 
gallon  add  four  pounds  ot  loai'  sugar,  the 
Juice  and  part  of  the  rind  of  a  lemon; 
put  It  In  a  cask  with  at  least  hulf  an  ounce 
of  Isinglass  dissolved  In  a  little  of  the 
liquor;  a  little  brandy  may  be  aitdod.  Stop 
donrn  the  cask  for  a  month,  and  bottle  In 
ten  or  twelvo  months  more. 

(r)  To  Maks  PAKsmp  Wnrx.— Let  the 
parsnips  be  well  cleaned,  slice  them,  and  to 
every  gallon  of  water  put  thn-c  itounds  of 
pannlps  and  three  pounds  of  good  moist 
sugar,  boll  them  to  a  pulp,  strain  off  the 
water,  and  well  wash  the  pul|>  with  part 
of  It;  skim  It  well  while  boilhiii;  whon 
boiled  put  It  in  a  tub,  and  when  sufliciently 
cold  pot  it  into  the  cask  with  a  table- 
spoonftd  of  yeast  and  after  It  has  fcnneuted 
properly  add  what  quantity  ot  spirit  yoti 
pleaM,  and  stop  It  up. 

(«)  BBmsHGuAFE  Wim.— Pick  the  grapes 
fh>m  the  stalks,  and  squeeze  the  Juice  away, 
then  grind  and  press  the  pulp  in  a  dder- 
mlll;  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  add  two 
potmds  and  a  half  of  sugar  if  the  fhiit  Is 
ripe,  other>vise  three  pounds;  let  It  i^tand  in 
s  tub  two  or  three  iUys,  stirring  It  several 
times  each  day ;  rinse  the  cask  with  brandy, 
and  put  it  in;  It  must  be  stopped  up  (ncconl- 
ing  to  the  degree  of  fermentation  which  has 
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takeo  place)  In  about  tbroe  weeka  or  a 
iBontb,  having  a  vou^peg  In  the  caak ;  It  Is 
beat  racked  in  a  fetr  montha  and  brandj 
added,  about  a  botU^  to  tirelve  gaUona, 
iviib  an  ooiioe  of  Idoglaaa  to  about  ten 
gallona;  let  it  remain  in  the  caak  not  leaa 
than  a  year,  nor  more  Uian  a  year  and  » 
half;  the  riper  the  gnq>ee  the  better,  pro- 
Tided  tbey  are  aecnred  ftom  insects. 

(0  Bncii-TBBB  Wxirc^In  tlie  beginning 
oTMareli,  when  the  aap  la  rising,  bon  boles 
in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  introdnoe  tubes  of 
elder,  and  the  si^  will  flow  out  Boil  the 
■ap  with  four  pounds  of  sngar  to  each  gal- 
Jon,  and  ferment  it  like  other  wines. 
,(u)  Daxi>xuon  Wi2iK.-^n  two  quarts 
of  dandelion  flowen  pour  one  quart  of 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  siand  all  night; 
the  next  morning  strain  It,  and  add  three 
pounds  of  soger  and  one  lemon ;  then  boll 
fbr  half  an  hour.  When  cool  put  it  in  the 
cask  with  a  little  yeast  spread  on  a  toasL 
It  will  bo  fit  to  bottle  In  two  montlisu 

(V)  Spaakuhg  JIxaj>.— BoU  fourteen 
poaiids  of  honey  in  six  gallons  of  water  fbr 
half  an  hour,  breaking  into  it  tliree  or  four 
eggtf;  then  add  sniali  bunches  of  maijoram, 
bdhn,  and  sweeibrier,  hal^  an  ounce  each  of 
einnaxnon,  cloves,  mace,  and  bruised  ginger, 
and  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer ;  pour  it 
out  to  cool,  then  toast  a  very  large  slice  of 
brown  bre«ui,  spread  it  over  with  Ikesb 
yeast,  and  put  it  into  ttie  liquor;  let  it 
ftnnent  for  a  day,  then  put  in  tiie  cask,  but 
keep  it  open  tiU  the  funnentation  is  ooni- 
pleteu  Some  add  a  bottle  of  Koaelle  or 
Hermitage  before  they  close  the  barrcL  It 
nuky  be  bottled  hi  a  month,  and  the  corks 
mnst  be  securely  tied. 

(i«)  MkiiD.— To  every  gallon  of  water  put 
Ibur  pounds  of  honey,  end  boil  It  three- 
qaarters  of  an  hour,  taking  care  to  skim  it. 
To  every  gallon  add  an  ounce  of  hope,  tl^en 
boU  it  half  an  hour,  and  let  it  stand  tUl 
next  daj',  when  put  it  into  the  caak,  aqd  to 
thirteen  gallons  of  the  liquor  add  a  quart 
of  brandy.  Let  it  be  lightly  stopped  till 
the  fermentation  is  over,  and  then  stop  it 
very  close.  If  you  make  a  Urge  caak,  keep 
It  a  year  before  bottling,  and  for  a  smaller 
caak  in  proportion. 

(X)  CowsuF  Meaix— Put  thirty  pounds 
of  honey  into  fll^n  gallons  of  water,  and 
boll  till  one  gallon  is  wasted ;  skim  It,  take 
It  off  the  flre,  and  have  ready  a  dozen  and 
H  half  of  lemons  quartered ;  pour  a  gallon 
of  the  liquor  bollUtg  hot  upon  them,  put 
tbe  remaiuder  of  the  liquor  into  a  tub,  with 
seven  pecks  of  cowslip-pipe;  let  them 
lemaln  there  all  night,  and  then  put  to  the 
Uquor  and  the  lemons  eight  spoonfUls  of 
new  yeast,  and  a  handful  of  sweetbrler; 
stir  all  well  together,  and  let  it  work  three 
or  four  days.    Strain  it,  and  put  into  the  | 


cask;   let  It  stand  six  montbai  and  tliea 
bottle  it  for  keeping. 

8UB-8SCT.  C— Liquxoss.  Puhcskb,  Ao. 

]g2a  LnjiTKCTS  are  compounds  of  alcohol 
with  some  flavouring  material,  of  which 
the  following  receipts  give  many  varieties. 
They  are  most  of  them,  as  now  made,  very 
sweet,  and  somewhat  cloying;  but,  in  small 
quantities,  not  unwholesome. 

(a)  CuRAgoju— Take  one  pint  of  brandy, 
and  pare  into  it  the  rind  of  six  Seville 
oranges  aa  tldn  as  possible ;  let  this  stand 
for  three  days,  stirring  it  very  often,  then 
add  the  Juice  of  the  oranges,  and  two 
quarts  of  brandy,  flve  pounds  of  loaf 
BUfcar  bruised,  and  one  pound  of  sugar- 
candy  powdered ;  stir  it  well  for  half  an 
hour,  and  let  it  remain  two  days  longer, 
stirring  it  during  the  time ;  then  strain  and 
bottle  it  It  should  not  be  opened  fbr  nix 
months,  and  the  k>nger  it  is  kept  the 
better. 

(b)  QfXQgM  CoBDiiX,  AS  ▲  LiQUKUB.— Take 
one  pound  of  raisins,  the  rind  of  one  lemon, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  bruised 
ginger.  Sleep  these  Ingredients  In  a  quart 
of  best  whisky  or  brandy,  then  strain  it, 
and  odd  one  pound  of  powdered  loaf  sngar 
to  every  quart  of  Juice. 

(c)  Maraschino.— Take  the  rinds  of  twelve 
Seville  oranges  and  flve  lemons,  peeled 
very  thin,  and  three  pounds  of  sugar-candy ; 
steep  the  whole  in  one  gallon  of  gfn  four 
days  and  nights.  Stir  it  frequently,  and 
run  It  through  filtering  paper  to  clear  it. 

Atlot/ier.T'To  a  buttle  of  EitgllBh  gin  add 
two  ounces  of  bitter  almonds,  blanched 
and  bruised,  and  six  ounces  of  white  sugar- 
candy.  Mix,  and  let  it  stand  a  fbrtnight. 
Strain  it,  and  it  will  be  ready  lor  u»e  in 
another  fbrtnight 

(d)  To  Makjb  Kotsau.— Blanch  and  pound 
two  pounds  of  bitter  almonds,  and  put  them 
into  a  gallon  of  white  brandy,  with  two 
pounds  of  white  sugar-candy,  a  nutmeg 
grated,  and  half  an  ounce  of  mace.  Stir  It 
about  well  every  day  for  twelve  daya,  then 
leave  it  for  six  weeks,  when  it  may  be 
bottled,  but  must  be  kept  some  months 
before  it  is  ready  fur  us& 

(<)  Ckxmb  db  Noykau.— Take  two  quarts 
of  sprinK  water  with  two  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar  boiled  in  it,  and  put  It  Into  a  gallon 
of  either  brandy  or  rum.  Add  three  half- 
plnts  cf  boiled  milk  to  it,  and  the  peel  of 
flve  lemons.  Blanch  and  bruise  half  a 
pound  of  bitter  almonds,  and  put  them  in. 
Let  the  ingredients  stand  together  flve 
days,  stirring  well  each  day.  Ptiter  It 
through  a  sheet  of  cap-paper,  and  bottle 
it  It  may  be  drunk  In  a  month,  but 
improves  by  keeping. 
00  KATAnA.->BIanch  two  oonoos  of  petidi 
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and  apricot  kernelfl,  bruise,  and  put  them 
into  a  bottle,  and  flU  nearly  up  with  brandy. 
Diasolve  half  a  pound  of  white  sugar-candy 
in  a  cup  of  cold  water,  and  add  it  to  the 
brandy  after  It  has  stood  a  month  on  the 
kernels,  and  they  are  strained  olT;  then 
filter  through  pvpM  and  bottle  Ibr  use. 
The  leaves  of  peaches  and  nectarlnea,  when 
the  trees  are  cut  In  the  spring,  being  dis- 
tilled, are  en  exooUent  substitute  for  ratafia 
In  puddings. 

(g)  To  Makx  Sum  ob  Bbaitot  SHsna.— 
Strain  the  Juice  o(  twelve  SeviUe  oranges 
and  the  same  quantity  of  lemons;  pour  it 
upon  the  peel  of  half  the  quantity  of  fhilt, 
and  add  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar.  When 
the  sugar  Is  dissolved  by  stirring,  add  a 
gallon  of  rum  or  brandy.  Put  all  except 
the  peel  into  a  cask,  and  shake  It  every 
day  for  a  week,  thisn  let  it  stand  till  fine, 
and  bottle  IL 

(A)  To  KUEB  CUBKAKT  BSAKDT  OB  SRBDB. 

Tske  one  gallon  of  brandy,  thre«  pints  of 
while  currant  Juloe^  three  pounds  of  loaf- 
sngar,  and  the  peel  of  three  large  lemons; 
then  take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bitter 
almonds,  blanched  and  bruised,  and  put 
them  into  one  quart  of  spring  water,  letting 
It  stand  some  houi^  Add  it  to  the  other 
Ingredients,  and  lot  all  stand  Ibr  three  days, 
stirring  often.  Strain  through  a  Jelly-bag, 
and  bottle  when  clear. 

(t)  Oranqb  B&AxrnY.— Take  the  rinds  of 
three  lemons  and  eight  Serlile  oranges, 
peeled  very  thin,  and  Uiree  pounds  of  fine 
loaf-angar  pounded,  or  sugar-candy.  Steep 
the  whole  in  one  gallon  of  brandy  fbr  four 
days  and  nights,  stirring  it  frequently,  and 
run  it  through  flltering-paper  to  clear  it 

U)  To  Make  BAa^sKBT  Bbaxdt.— To 
one  gallon  of  brandy  put  two  quarts  of 
rsspberrie:*;  bruise  them  In  a  little  or  the 
brandy;  let  them  steep  ten  or  twelve  days| 
cover  them  up  close,  then  strain  through  a 
sieve;  put  to  the  liquor  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar;  when  it  is  fine  bottle  it. 

(it)  To  Max£  Puvch.— To  four  quarts  of 
boiling  water  put  one  pint  of  brandy  and 
one  pint  of  rum,  the  peel  of  two  lemony 
with  the  Juice,  and  sugnr  according  to  taste. 

{1}  Milk  PraciL— Take  one  qdart  of 
lemon-Juice,  four  or  five  quarts  ol'  rum, 
four  quarts  of  water,  two  quarts  of  milk, 
and  throe  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  pare  the 
lemons,  then  mix  the  Juice,  nun,  and 
water,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  them; 
after  which  poulr  ih  the  milk  boiling  hot, 
and  put  in  the  pool  of  four  lemons.  In  a 
few  minutes  taste  it.  and  if  it  is  not  to 
your  taste  jnake  it  so,  by  adding  more  of 
any  ingredient  apparently  dcflcicnt  Kun 
It  througb  a  bag.  and  bottle  IL  It  is  fit  for 
&se  immediately,  or  it  ma>-  be  reserved  lor 
Itoture  consumptloh. 


(m)  EasBMCB  or  Pumai  la  made  of  one 
bottle  of  mm,  and  two  bottles  of  hraady, 
the  peel  and  Juice  of  three  Bavllto  onngta 
and  six  lemons,  and  thfee  pints  of  stroog 
green  tea,  with  one  ponad  of  sogar. 

(n)  To  Mcu.  PoBT.— Pnt  ball  a  pint  «f 
water  into  a  clean  saaoepan,  with  throe 
ounces  of  sugar  and  a  little  nutmeg  and 
doves ;  boU  all  together  Ibr  a  few  minutes ; 
then  add  from  six  to  tweire  glasses  of  rkh 
port  wine ;  do  not  allow  it  do  more  than  boA 
fbr  a  moment,  and  pour  oat  into  a  Jog  nmij 
for  use. 

{&)  To  Mull  CLABsr.-i.BoB  gentty  tta 
sugar  and  s|rice  In  just  enough  wtno  Ar 
the  purpose;  then  add  the  rcmalndcr«  and 
boll  as  above  for  a  second  or  two.  Serrt 
in  silver. 

(p)  To  Haks  Whrb  Wimb  WHBT.-.9oa 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  skimmed  milk,  add  two 
glasses  of  raisin  or  slierry  wine^  ilftoen 
gtains  of  pnrifled  nitre,  and  lemon-Juko 
enough  to  turn  the  milk  ;  boll  it  ufi,  and 
then  set  it  aside  until  tlw  curd  snhsldes; 
strain  it,  and  add  enough  sugar  to  oiake 
it  pleasant;  one  half  to  be  taken  on 
getting  Into  bod,  tlie  other  ten  minotaa 
sAerwards. 

(q)  BAX>iicrroir.~^eel  half  of  a  middle 
sized  cucumber,  and  pot  It  Into  a  sOver 
cup  with  four  ounces  c^  powdered  sngar.  a 
little  nutmeg,  and  a  bottle  of  daret  When 
the  sugar  Is  thoroughly  dissolved,  pour  In 
a  bottle  of  soda-witer,  and  it  Is  fit  for  uaok 

(r)  CiDKB  Cup.— Make  a-  square  toast 
less  than  the  size  of  the  cap,  grate  tipoo 
this  some  ginger  and  a  little  nutmeg:  Pnt 
itt  the  cup  with  the  toast  two  or  three 
ounces  of  sugar,  aooording  to  the  palate, 
and  a  glass  or  two  of  aherry,  then  fill  ap 
with  cider,  and  serve. 

(«)  Cool  Taxkabik,  ob  Alb  CtiF,  Is 
made  In  the  same  way  as  (r),  uatog  ale 
Instead  of  dder. 

Another  Cold  (^.— One  gill  of  white 
wine,  one  glU  of  (h»h  beer,  one  pint  of 
good  sweet  elder,  two  slices  of  lemon,  one 
sprig  of  balm,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  sogar 
to  taste. 

(0  Egged  Won.— For  each  half-pint  of 
egged  wine  intended  to  be  made,  take 
two  eggs,  beat  them  up  thoroughly  in  a 
smsll  basin  with  an  onnce  and  t  half  of 
white  sngar  (fine  moist  will  do),  and  m 
little  powdered  nutmeg  and  dovea  White 
doing  this,  iieat  half  a  pint  of  sherry  and 
water,  In  equal  quantities,  or  stronger  of 
the  sherry  if  desired;  and  when  boUtng 
hot  stir  it  Into  the  eggs,  after  wliidi  poor 
Uie  wholo  backwards  and  forwards,  tram 
tlic  saucepan  into  the  basin,  and  vtee  tersa, 
until  it  thicken*^  If  this,  from  the  caMraem 
of  the  atmosphere,  does  not  take  plaoa 
it  must  Ub  ^Ut  on  the  fire   again,  oa^ 
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constaaily  ttlmd  till  It  does,  which  never 
fldls  In  a  few  minutes. 

(K)  £oG  Fx.ir.-~Thl8  Is  made  tn  the  same 
way  as  egged  wino  (I),  substitoiing  good 
ale  for  the  sbeny  and  water,  and  occa- 
Blonally  adding  a  Utile  brandy,  if  the  ale 
ia  not  strong  enough. 

80B-«xcr.  D.— YDaoAKS  avd  Fickles. 

1829L  Trs  ICktkoim  Uaxd  rar  Makhtg 
YcffEGAB  hare  been  described  at  jnge  soa, 
where  there  are  two  or  three  receipts 
gtren,  whidi  may  be  osed  in  the  home- 
maxinthctnre  of  the  article.     Whlto-wlno 
▼Inegar  mof  be  made,  if  desired,  using 
the  newest  samples  of  unbrcmditd  wines 
which  can  be  pnreiiased,  and  treating  them 
exactly  as  described  in  par.  904.  This,  how- 
orer,  will  cost  rather  more  than  the  wine 
Itself  fh>m  the  lots  In  evaporation,  &c,  end 
therefore  few  people  will  consider  it  worth 
their  while  to  make  the  attempt,  especially 
as  genuine  Imported  white-wine  vinegar 
may  be  purchased  by  going  to  respectable 
lumses  at  a  much  less  cost   At  par.  99S,  a 
receipt  is  given  for  sugar-vinegar,  which 
provides  this  article  at  a  cost  less  than  the 
retail  price,  and  of  a  very  superior  quality. 
According  to  that  method,  vinegar  costs 
about  Od.  to  8d.  per  gallon,  and  the  quality 
la  quite  equal  to  that  retailed  at  Ssl  or 
even  at  2s.  9d.    Mnlt-vlnegar,  well  made, 
is    superior  In  flavour  to  sugar- vinegar ; 
bat  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  acetify,  and 
alao  ooots  more  In  labour  and  money.    By 
the  use  of  a  barrel,  set  on  end.  Instead  of 
on  its  side,  and  with  a  small  (hime  worked 
through  the  head  of  the  barrel  by  a  rod,  and 
sapporting  a  few  bundles  of  birch  steeped 
In  water  and  wdl  cleaned,  the  quick  prin- 
ciple need  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Co.  may  be 
rohdOy  adopted  in  privnte  houses  without 
any  increase  of  cost  It  Is  only  necessary  to 
obtain  a  barred  large  enough  to  hold  rather 
more  than  double  the  quantity  of  vinegar 
to  be  made,  then  take  out  the  head,  and 
cnt  a  hole  in  Its  centre  to  admit  a  mop-stick 
to  work  up  and  down  trwAj.  Next,  make  a 
drcular  open  flrame,  rather  smaller  than  the 
cask,  and  attach  the  mop-stick  to  its  centre ; 
tie  the  birch  loosely  upon  this,  and  then 
pa-<s  the  mop-stick  through  the  hole  in  the 
head  of  the  cask,  and  let  the  cooper  head  it 
In  OS  usuaL    3Iake  a  hole  in  the  mop-stick 
to  receive  a  peg  when  pi^ed  up,  bo  that  it 
will  not  fiill  down  again,  and  the  apparatus 
Is  oomvleto,  t)eginning  with  the  birch  (hime, 
Ae.,  At  the  bottom  of  the  cask.    Put  It  in  a 
place  whcro  it  will  be  k?pt  at  an  uniform 
tempemtnre  of  about  80  degrees,  and  then 
introduce  the  wort  through  the  bunghole, 
which  Is  to  be  left  open,  or  only  partially 
doiiod.    When  the  wort  is  in,  lift  the  mop- 
stldL  with  Its  ftame,  and  ke^  It  ap  by 


pushing  the  peg  into  its  place.  In  a  short 
time  the  wort  will  all  run  down  again,  and 
then  the  peg  must  be  taken  out,  the  sticlc 
pushed  down  to  the  bottom  and  raised 
again,  putting  In  the  peg  to  keep  it  there. 
By  rcpeatinu  this  once  after  every  meal,  or 
at  any  other  fixed  period,  the  process  is 
considerably  accelerated,  and  the  vinegar 
it  made  <^fa  better  quality  o/lso,  being  quite 
equal  to  that  retailed  at  2s.  M.  a  gallon. 
The  principle  of  this  method  will  be  more 
readily  understood  by  referring  to  par.  997, 
and  its  illustration  {fig  M).  The  coet  of  this 
malt-vinegar  by  either  the  slow  or  the  quick 
process,  allowing  nothing  for  trouble  and 
flring,  ftc  (which,  as  in  the  case  of  beer, 
will  be  paid  for  by  the  grains),  is,  at  the  rate 
of  a  bushel  of  malt  to  IS  gallons  of  vinegar, 
as  near  as  may  be  6d.  a  gallon.  This  pro> 
portion,  however,  docs  not  make  it  quite 
strong  enough  to  be  worth  the  price  quoted 
above,  but  suffldent  for  most  domestio 
purposes ;  but  supposing  a  bushel  and  ahalt 
to  be  used,  that  only  brings  the  price  up  to 
9d.  a  gallon;  and  when  beer  la  brewed  at 
home  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  set  apart 
a  portion  of  the  wort  to  be  converted  into 
vinegar  by  either  of  these  methods. 

isaa  Flavoused  YiirBOAKS,  that  la, 
vinegar  made  with  the  addition  of  rasp- 
berries, cowslips,  gooseberries,  Jta,  are 
sometimes  used  as  pleasant  summer-bever- 
agesL  In  each  case  the  additional  sugar  is 
in  great  measure  converted  into  vinegar, 
while  the  fVults  contribute  in  some  cases  a 
proportion  of  it,  but  chiefly  their  peculiar 
flavour.  The  following  are  good  receipts  :— 

(a)  Baspbesrt  VncBQAK.— Take  a  quart 
of  flrolt  and  bruise  It  to  which  put  one 
quart  of  white-wine  vinegar;  let  It  stand 
three  days;  strain  It  ofl;  and  add  thiee 
pounds  and  a  half  of  loaf  sugar;  simmer  it 
well  together ;  when  cold  bottle  it  for  use; 
Instead  of  corking,  tie  paper  or  leather, 
with  pin  holes  In  it  over  the  mouths  of  the 
bottles. 

{b)  COWBUP     OK    PRIMX08K    YlMEOAB.— 

Take  nine  gallons  of  water,  twelve  pounds 
of  coarse  sugar,  half  a  peck  of  cowslips 
stalks  and  all,  and  one  pint  of  pips ;  pour 
the  boiling  hot  sugar  and  water  upon  the 
cowslips;  when  nearly  cool  put  three 
SDoonftils  of  yeast  on  a  toast  to  make  It 
ferment ;  stir  It  well  morning  and  evening; 
on  the  fifth  day  remove  the  toast  and  a  good 
deal  of  what  settles  at  the  top  of  tlie  vessel 
(eitlier  earthenware  or  wooden)  in  which 
they  have  been  put ;  then  cask  it,  and  treat 
as  for  sugar-vinegar,  par.  995;  bottle  olT  in 
a  year,  leaving  about  a  quart  of  the  old 
stock  in  the  cask  for  the  next  batch.  Prim- 
roses are  equally  good. 

(c)  To  Makb  Goosebssrt  VnrBOAX.— To 
one  quart  of  gooseberries,  quite  ripe  au4 
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well  bmlied,  put  three  quarts  of  oold  water, 
let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  strain 
It  off  Add  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
coarse  sugar  to  every  gallon  of  liquor,  then 
let  It  stand  twenty-four  hours,  stirring  It 
onoe  or  twice  during  that  time.  Strain  it 
olT  and  put  it  Into  the  cask,  and  treat  it  Ibr 
Ttnegar  by  keeping  it  in  a  warm  piaoe,  but 
not  in  the  sun.  Bum  a  rag  to  put  over  the 
bunghole,  or  cover  this  with  pricked  paper, 
and  in  twelve  months  it  will  be  fit  for  n8& 

1831.    YlMEOARS    FOB    TBB  PUBPOSES  OF 

CooKiffiT  are  made  and  kept  with  the 
object  of  flavouring  hashea,  and  other 
made  dishes.  They  are  chltf  y  as  follows  :•> 

(a)  Ceuu  akd  CAFsicmc  Vikboab  are 
each  made  by  infUslng  one  ounce  of  ciUlics 
or  capsicums  in  a  pint  of  vinegar  for  a 
fortnight,  and  straining  when  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

(6)  HoBSKBADiSH  ViKBGAR  requiics  three 
ounces  of  horseradish,  scraped,  and  iuftised 
as  in  (a). 

(C)    COXPOUXD  HOBSKBADISH  YnribGAB  iS 

made  with  the  addition  to  the  above  of 
one  ounce  of  mlnoed  shallots  and  a  tea- 
spoonfal  each  of  black  pepper  and  Cayenne. 

((/)  SnATJ.OT,  Okiok,  OB  Gabuc  Vlxboab 
may  be  made  in  the  same  proportion  as 
in  (a). 

(e)  Cakp  VnfsoAB ^Take  of  gnriic  two 

ounces,  Cayenne  pepper  one  ounce,  walnut 
ketchup  one  ounce,  Gorgona  ancliovlos, 
chopped,  eight,  cochineal  one  scruple,  and 
vinegar  one  pint;  infuse  two  months,  and 
strain. 

SBCT.  a~UNniB3CBllTED  BKVBBAGBSL 

IPsXL  Gkkebal  Resiarks.— It  is  the  fhshion 
of  the  present  day,  among  certain  clusses, 
to  cry  up  this  kind  of  beverage  as  much 
as  it  was  formerly  denounced.  It  is  the 
Diimo  with  almost  every  abuse;  for  a  cer- 
tain time  it  holds  its  way  unchecked, 
and  then  comes  a  high  tide  which  carries 
nil  before  it,  and  goes  a  little  fhriher  than 
Is  desirable ;  often  over-leaping  the  bounds 
of  discretion,  and  doing  injury  by  running 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  Thus,  our  an- 
cestors would  not  let  their  friends  please 
tliemselves,  but  thought  it  Incumbent  upon 
ever>'body  to  force  his  guests  to  commit 
excesses,  under  the  tiureat  of  salt  and 
water  on  a  refhsaL  This  was  bad  enough, 
bat  I  am  not  sore  that  it  is  worse  than 
to  make  a  man  take  a  solemn  pledge, 
knowing  fhll  well  that  ho  will  not  keep 
it  Temperance  Is  a  great  virtue  where 
there  exists  temptation,  that  is  to  soy, 
where  the  pa'ate  is  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  fermented  liquors  in  excess;  but  when 
tills  is  not  the  cose,  and  they  are  not 
I'ven  relished,  there  can  be  no  virtue  in 
abstaining  ttoia  what  ts  disliked    But  let 


not  the  present  crusade  against  alcobol, 
in  all  its  forms,  stop  short  In  its  career 
without  attacking    tobacco  and  opium, 
which  I  verily  believe  do  more  harm,  pby- 
sicaliy,  though  not  piThaps  morally,  than 
alcoholic  drinks.     Tea,  coffoe,  spirituous 
liquors,  tobacco,  and  ojrfum,  may,  and  ore, 
aU  taken  to  excess;  and  the  person  guiliy  of 
the  practice  is  intemperate  in  tma  caseos 
mucli  as  the  other.    Ii  ts  the  eeoerai  habit 
of  sej^-demoj  which  ouglit  to  be  inculcated, 
and  e^»eclally  in  oliildren,  not  the  particular 
abstinence  At>m  gin  or  beer.    The  habitual 
dronkatd  drinks  very  oflcn  solely  to  drowu 
care,  or  to  sUraolate  his  exhausted  frame, 
or  sometimes  Aom  more  idleness ;  and  it  ia 
not  the  mere  depriving  him  of  his  one  kind 
of  ailmulus  wlUeh  makes  him  Tirtuoos,  but 
the  raising  his  moral  tone  to  such  a  pitch 
that  he  does  not  require  any,  or,  if  he  (eels 
the  desire,  enables  him  to  flight  agunst 
and  conquer  IL   As  fltr  as  the  effects  upon 
society  go,  I  believe  the  snhsUiution  of  sn 
excess  with  oolTce  and  tobacco  Is  an  advan- 
tage, because  tliey  do  not  lead  to  a  tempo- 
raiy  loss  of  mental  control;  but  to  iha 
iodividual  himself  the  effect  is  Just  as  bad, 
and  the  nervous  system  especially  is  as 
surely,  though  perbaps  more  gradually, 
undermined.  Hence  it  iancoessary,  that  all 
the  following  beverages  should  be  taken 
vrith  a  fhll  knowledge  that  they  are  whole- 
some only  hi  moderate  quantities ;  and  that 
it  Is  net  because  they  are  approved  of  by  the 
advocates  of  temperance  that  a  man,  or  a 
woman  cither,  may  Indulge  in  them  to 
excess.    I  do  not  believe  that  as  yet  the 
wave  has  rolled  far  enough  to  do  mischief; 
on  the  whole;  but  in  individual  cnses  I  have 
known  the  practice  carried  too  fiir,  the 
victim  all  the  while  hogging  himself  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  virtuous  overmuch. 
But  besides 'the  stimulating  effect  of  some 
of  them,  tea,  coflbe,  soda-water,  lemonade, 
ginger-heer,  and  even  water  itself,  may  be 
taken  in  sucb  huge  quantities  as  to  weakai 
the  stomach  and  produce  bidigestion;  aznl 
this  is  particularly  the  case  with  tea  as 
taken    by  women,  and  soda-water  and 
ginger-beer  as  patronized  by  men.    I  fhUy 
believe  that  all  those  beverages  enumerated 
In  this  chapter  are  wholesome  when  taken  In 
moderation,  and  may  be  indulged  in  by  all 
ages  and  classes,  except  young  children  and 
those  who  are  snffining  flrom  disease ;  bat  1 
do  not  think  that  any  of  them  should  ho 
uken  in  larger  quantities  than  half  a  i^nt 
at  a  time,  and  then  not  of  a  very  strong 
infusion  when  they  consist  of  tea  or  coftee. 
This  amount  I  consider  to  be  the  ouialde 
allowauce;  and  those  who  exceed  It  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  entitled  to  the 
appellation  by  which  tea-drinkera  of  all 
classes  designate  themselves;  for  however 
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oorreet  othen  may  be  in  calling  them  tee- 
0taUen,  they  are  not  really  temperaU,  how- 
ever carcfUIy  they  may  appropriate  to 
themaelvea  that  term. 

8n»-BBcr.  A.— Tba,  Coffeb,  Coooa,  avd 

CHO0OL41X. 

18S8.  Tka,  with  reftrsnoe  to  Ita  dtflterent 
qualities  and  prtcea,  haa  been  deacribed  at 
page  S84.  It  la,  thorelbre,  nnneoeeaary  to 
aOnde  to  them  here.  Most  people  are  now 
agreed,  that  black  tea  la  sot  only  more 
wholesome  than  green  tea  of  the  porest 
kind,  bnt  that  It  la  mach  leaa  liable  to 
adulteration.  Erery  one,  therefbre,  who 
THiuea  hia  health,  and  that  of  his  fhmily, 
should  confine  himself  and  them  to  the  use 
of  black  tea;  or,  If  he  has  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  green  tea  as  to 
dialike  the  beverage  without  It,  let  him 
take  one-eighth  only  of  the  green,  and  let 
that  be  of  the  choicest  kind.  Cheap  Hyson 
and  Twankay  are  almost  alw.tys  very 
much  adulterated,  and  should  not  be  used 
on  any  account. 

1384.  Thb  Acnoir  ov  Strong  Tea  on  the 
human  body  la  very  exhilarating  and  ro- 
fteahtng ;  ana  when  it  is  perfbctly  pure,  and 
used  in  moderation.  It  is  rather  stomachic 
than  otherwise.  Either  black  or  green 
tea,  taken  In  a  reiy  strong  InAtdon,  and 
especially  the  latter,  causes  first  of  all  a 
pleasant  degree  of  llrellnesa,  followed  by 
wakeiVilnesa,  which  at  last  merges  into 
disturbed  and  uneasy  sleep,  in  awaking 
flmm  which  there  ore  sometimes  most  dis- 
tressing symptoms  of  depression.  For  this 
reason  habitual  drinkers  of  strong  tea  often 
require  their  breaklkst  in  bed,  because  it 
is  not  until  they  have  had  their  morning's 
allowance  of  thla  article  that  they  lose  the 
efrect  of  the  last  night's  indulgence  in  it 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  fbmale 
sex,  when  they  have  recourse  to  it  in  order 
to  remove  those  diatresring  headaches 
over  which  green  tea  has  a  conaiderable 
temporary  power;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  similar  remedies,  only  aggravating 
the  cause  of  the  evil  while  it  removes  the 
effect  Strong  tea,  taken  habitually,  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  indigestion,  unless  it 
Is  nsed  by  those  who  take  violent  exercise ; 
tor  as  it  conftrs  the  power  of  sustaining 
muscular  Iktigue  in  a  ratio  quite  as  great 
as  aIooh<^  so  if  that  power  Is  not  exer- 
daed  the  abused  stomach  rebels  at  being 
trifled  with,  and  Indigestion  is  always  the 
result 

1838.  Thb  Mbthod  ov  Makcto  Tea  Is 
too  well  known  to  need  ftdl  description, 
cspecSally  as  it  has  been  already  alluded  to 
at  par.  857.  A  meial  teapot,  as  thin  as 
poaalhle,  so  as  not  to  cool  the  water.  Is  the 
Vst  kind,  and  a  thick  earthen  one  the 


worst  Soft  water  should  be  preftrred,  or 
If  that  cannot  be  procured,  add  five  grains 
of  soda  to  an  average-sized  teapot  with 
the  tea.  The  pot  should  always  be  warmed 
beftne  putting  in  the  tea;  and  the  harder 
the  water  the  longer  it  must  stand  to  get 
the  fiavour  out  If  soda  Is  uaed,  the  teapot 
should  not  bo  more  than  half  emptied 
before  the  second  water  is  added,  as  it 
causes  almost  all  the  strength  of  the  tea  to 
be  taken  out  in  the  first  inflision.  Some 
people  only  add  it  with  the  second  water, 
and  In  that  way  equalise  the  two  cups; 
and  this  is  a  very  good  plan,  if  the  water 
Is  kept  bolUng  hot  for  the  purpose. 

1888.  CorPKB  is  even  more  stimulating 
than  tea  in  its  effects  upon  the  system,  bnt 
It  is  not  followed  by  the  same  depresring 
offecta  It  also  agreea  with  moat  stomacha, 
and  while  it  supports  the  nenrooa  and 
mufcolar  Qrstems  quite  as  well,  or  even 
better,  It  Is  not  so  liable  to  produce  Indi- 
gestion when  taken  in  laige  quantitiea.  Ita 
qualities,  and  the  modea  by  which  It  la 
adulterated  with  chicory,  Ac.,  are  given  at 
page  28a 

1337.  GoFrsB  is  made  in  a  variety  of 
waya,  or,  at  least,  with  a  great  number  of 
machines;  but  they  may  be  divided  into 
three— 1st,  bv  fimpk  boiHttff ;  Snd,  by  boUmg 
with  concentration;  and  8rd,  bff  tt^non; 
but  prior  to  these  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
rider  the  methods  by  which  it  may  be  eon- 
verted  at  homo  (h>m  the  green  state.  In 
which  it  is  imported.  Into  that  in  which  it 
is  to  be  nsed  as  the  material  for  making 
**  cofltee."  At  par.  802,  the  reader  is  advised 
to  purchase  his  coffee  ready-roasted,  but  not 
ground ;  but  as  many  may  prefor  to  roaat 
It  themselves,  both  the  methods  are  here 
given. 

1338.  To  RoAirr  avd  Grind  Coffbs, 
two  machines  are  necessary— Ist,  a  coffu- 
roatter ;  and  Snd,  a  oei^-miU.  The  roaster 
Is  a  closed  Iron  cylinder,  which  may  either 
be  used  In  fh)nt  of  the  kitchen-flre,  or  it 
may  be  made  to  act  with  a  small  fire  of 
Ita  own.  When  a  smoke-Jack  is  used  in 
the  kitchen,  the  coffee-roaster  need  only 
be  a  pUiin  iron  cylinder,  with  a  sliding  or 
hinged  door,  and,  in  Ihct  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  ordinary  candle-box.  If  thla 
la  put  into  the  cradle-spit  shown  In  Jiff. 
07,  it  will  revolve  with  the  smoke-Jack 
without  trouble,  and  the  berries  need 
only  be  occasionally  examined  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  are  brovm  enough. 
The  sliding-door  allows  of  this  without 
taking  the  roaster  out  of  the  cradle,  and 
It  is  only  necessary  to  lift  the  spit  out  of 
the  chain,  when  the  door  may  be  pnahed 
back  readily  enough.  The  roaster  must 
not  be  nearly  half-filled,  as  the  berries 
swell  a  good  deal,  and  they  must  haTfi 
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room  to  change  tbclr  places  or  soino  will 
be  more  done  than  others.  A  pound  of 
coffee  will,  on  the  average  in  tills  way, 
take  about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  roast, 
am  it  must  not  be  put  close  to  the  fire  at 
first;  but  so  much  depends  upon  tlie 
power  of  the  fire,  and  the  proximity  to 
it,  that  the  above  will  be  of  very  little 
usei  The  smell  and  the  colour  are  the 
only  guides  as  to  Its  being  sufficiently 
done.  As  soon  as  the  coffee  is  roasted,  it 
should  be  cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible 
in  the  roaster,  and  then  transitored  into 
wlde>mouthed  (^ass-bottles  well  corlied. 
The  quantity  fbr  each  day  only  should 
be  ground  in  a  hand-mill,  the  nature  of 
which  is  too  simple  to  need  description. 

1398.  Sdcflb  Boiled  Coftkb  is  usually 
made  in  an  ordinary  coffee-pot,  with  a  long 
spout  and  handle.  From  an  ounce  to  two 
ounces  of  the  rooenUy-ground  coffee  (with 
or  without  a  proportion  of  chicory,  the 
flavour  of  which  is  liked  by  some)  is  put 
in  and  heated  on  a  hob  or  hot  plate  in  the 
pot,  which  is  to  be  filled  up  with  one  pint 
of  boiling  water,  and  put  on  a  slow  fire  till 
it  shows  the  slightest  evidence  of  boiling, 
which  it  will  do  in  a  very  lew  seconds. 
Then  strain  it  through  a  musUn  sieve  or 
bag,  and,  after  washing  out  the  pot,  return 
it  into  it,  and  worm  up  to  the  boiling  point. 
After  this  it  must  stand  on  the  hob  fbr 
about-  five  minutes,  when  it  will  pour  out 
quite  clear. 

Another  Mtthod  consists  in  tying  up  the 
coffee  looMdy  in  a  muslin  bag,  and  boiling 
it  in  the  water  for  ten  minutes;  after 
which  it  may  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
it  will  then  be  fine. 

In  the  Ordinary  Engliah  Method  the  coffee 
is  put  into  the  pot  with  the  water,  and 
boiled  up  as  above;  a  teacupfhl  is  then 
poured  out,  and  returned  into  the  body  of 
the  pot,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  stand 
five  minutes,  when  it  ought  to  come  out 
clear. 

To  Refikb  Coffke  thus  boiled.  Isinglass, 
white  of  egg,  soleskin,  and  other  kinds  of 
albumen  are  sometimes  used.  When  it  Is 
wished  to  be  very  clear,  the  best  plan  Is  to 
beat  the  white  of  an  egg  up  with  two  or 
three  table-spoonfUs  of  cold  water,  and  mix 
that  Ui  with  the  dry  coffee,  which  is  then  to 
be  boiled  OS  usual.  The  egg,  in  coagulating, 
entnngles  the  fine  particles  of  the  coffee, 
and  prevents  them  escaping  into  the  fluid. 
This  Is  fax  the  best  way  of  using  egg  or 
isinglass. 

184a  ThX  Ck>KCKNTRATED  COFFEE,   OSCd 

In  France  fbr  making  their  tx^i  au  laU,  is 
often  now  made  by  the  ordinary  process; 
but  in  the  old  French  fkmllies  and  hotels, 
the  plan  is  adopted  of  making  a  very  strong 
tfecoctlon,  and  boiling  it  slowly  till  it  is 


concentrated  to  the  colour  and  almost  tbd 
thiduiess  of  treade.  This  is,  in  flict,  very 
similar  to  the  essence  of  coffee  sold  in  this 
country,  except  that  it  is  made  of  genuine 
coffee,  without  chicory,  and  liquorice,  which 
Is  not  often  the  case  here.  In  making  It 
the  aroma  Is  lost,  in  great  measure,  bat  the 
raw  flavour  of  the  coffee,  so  much  com- 
plained of  by  many  people,  is  likewise  got 
rid  oC  In  an  old  French  hotel,  where  1 
stayed  In  Paris,  twenty-fbar  years  ago,  the 
coffee  was  tlins  made,  and  occupied  twenty- 
fbur  hours  in  its  prepaiatioa;  one  day's 
consumption  being,  in  ftct,  always  on  the 
fire  in  separate  vessels.  For  mixing  with 
hirge  qnantitles  of  millK,  this  is  particularly 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  not  for  the 
ordinary  coflto  as  taken  in  this  country. 

134L  ImrcBKD  CoiTEB  merely  requires  a 
machine  with  a  strainer  perforated  with 
fine  holes,  and  when  this  is  provided  it 
matters  not  whether  the  water  finds  Ite  wi^ 
out  by  the  fbrce  of  gravity  or  by  the  power 
of  the  human  arm.  The  machine  should 
always  be  previously  wanned,  and  if  the 
inflislon  is  made  by  two  separate  masbe«, 
as  in  brewing  beer,  it  will  help  to  cxtnct 
all  the  goodness  better.  For  those  who  like 
the  raw  taste  of  the  berty  thb)  plan  l»  the 
best,  especially  as  It  does  not  allow  the  eva* 
poraUon  of  the  aroma;  hue  among  them  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  rank  myseU;  as  the 
disagreeables  more  than  connteiiwlance  tlie 
agreeabies.  The  machines  devised  fbr 
making  coffee  in  this  way  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  days  of  the  year ;  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  one  very  superior  to  its 
competitors,  the  common  coffec-fllter  (fig. 
104)  t>elng  the  most  simple,  and  costing  in 
block-tin  about  4a.  to  6a. 

134S.  All  thb  above  Psspailatioxb  of 
coffee  are  either  taken  plain  or  sweetoued 
with  sugar,  or  syrup,  or  sugar-candy,  and 
with  boiled  milk  or  cream,  or  both.  If  the 
flrst  is  used,  the  patent  sugar  is  the  best 
for  the  purpose. 

1S48.  CooOA  is  prepared  according  to  the 
different  fiarm  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Its 
powers  are  less  exciting  and  stimulating 
than  tea  or  cofltee,  though  it  contains  m 
certain  proportion  of  the  same  principle 
(see  par.  8M).  If  cocma^aAi  or  JIaJtt-coeoa 
are  to  be  prepared,  they  require  twtllng 
slowly  for  two  or  three  hours,  half  an 
ounce  being  sufHcleiit  for  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  water.  The  varlons  prej>ared  cocoa§ 
sold  in  tins,  as  Fry  *s,  the  Soluble,  A«.,  are 
made  by  mixing  a  tea-spoonfUl  and  a  half 
in  a  little  boiling  water  tia  dissolved,  adding 
sugar  to  the  palate,  and  then  filling  np  with 
boUed  milk. 

1844.  Chooolatb  requlrei  (br  its  proper 
preparation  a  mailer,  which  is  a  part  of  tlie 
chocolate  pot.  I'he  handle  cornea  thronsli 
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tbe  lid,  and  to  routed  rapidly  between  tlie 
open  pfOma.  Scrape  one  oonee  to  two  of 
tbe  cboeolAte  cake,  and  put  tt  In  with  an 
oonoe  tf  ngKCt  orer  wtaldi  half  a  pint  of 
iMlUng  watCT*  is  to  be  poored,  then  pnt  on 
tbe  fire  and  turn  the  mailer  with  one  band 
till  It  boUa  ttp,  when  an  equal  quantity  of 
hot  milk  ia  to  be  added,  and  tbe  whole  well 
mulled  with  both  handa  on  a  store  or  hot 
plate.  WhensoffldenUylhytby  (or  mailed) 
aerra 

BuB-oer.  B.— Goomo  BxvnAOHi 
IMS.  Tbe  Ibllowtaif  list  of  ooottnr  drinks 
are  all  simply  of  the  above  character,  and 
axe  all  wholeaome  enoagh  when  taken  In 
moderate  quaotltiesL  They  hare  no  other 
effect  upon  the  system,  except  soda  and 
potash-water,  which  should  contain  a  small 
proportion  of  alkali,  and  therefore  to  act  as 
anti-adda.  On  tbe  other  band.  Imperial 
contains  a  slight  excess  of  add,  and  the 
Buperurtrate  of  potash  Is  a  diuretic,  ao  that 
It  baa  a  considerable  weakening  eflleet  upon 
those  whose  kidneys  are  easily  acted  on. 
Lemonade  also  contains  a  ftee  add,  but  this 
has  CO  great  effect  upon  the  secietlng 
organs.  But  these  are  too  often  llaTonred 
with  ethereal  compounds  Instead  of  the 
genuine  ftulta.  ITeverthdess  In  some  cases 
pure  syrups  may  be  purchased  at  prloea 
very  little  above  what  they  would  cost  if 
made  at  honuL 

IMS.  In  point  of  economy,  when  made  al 
home  tbey  will  be  found  to  oost  xery 
little  less  than  tbe  prices  sometimes 
charged  for  the  artldes  when  made  (Tom 
essences  as  sold  by  tbe  public  dealers. 
This  wUl  be  rendered  evident  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  annexed  list  of  prices  charged 
by  Mr.  Salnsboryt  of  the  Strand,  whose 
prodactlons  are  so  well  known  for  their 
gettutaeneas  and  flavour,  as  to  need  no  com- 
ment here.    Tbey  are  as  follows  :— 

8AIXSBUXT*8  FBUIT  ESSBKCX& 

Pmt.H>lnt*f'pint. 

Essence  of  lemomwle  .  J  ^  W^ou 
with  or  without  ginger/'   •    *   *    "" 

Baq>berry,  orange,  car-^ 
xmit,  cherry,  and  applets  6    110    10 
essences  M    «.    »    ...) 

'sr.sm"?}»  • » • » • 

A  table-spoottftd  to  a  tumMerflil  of  water 
makea  a  beverage  adapted  to  be  drunk 
•ither  still,  or  mixed  with  tbe  powders 
mentioned  In  tbe  next  paragraph,  or  car- 
bonated by  means  of  tbe  gaxogene.  (See 
par.  1S4»), 

1M7.  BKGXmSlOBGOOLDIOBSVSRAaXS: 

(a)  LEXONADB..-Pare  two  dosen  of  loler- 
altfy-slxed  lemons  n»  tUai  as  puasiblflb  jmt 


eight  of  the  rinds  into  six  quails  of  hot  not 
boiling,  water,  and  cover  it  ov«r  three  or 
four  bouTL  Bub  some  fine  sugar  on  the 
lemons,  to  absorb  tbe  essence,  and  piu  It 
Into  a  dilna  bowl.  Into  wlildi  squeexe  the 
Juice  of  the  lemons.  To  this  add  one  pound 
and  a  half  of  fine  sugar,  and  when  cool  it 
is  lit  to  drink. 

.^noMcr.— Pare  six  lemons  very  thin,  pour 
on  the  peel  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  when 
cold  add  the  Juice  of  IS  lemons,  four  orangea, 
and  another  quart  of  cold  water.  Sweeten 
with  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  strain  it 
through  a  bag.  It  may  be  made  less  expen- 
sively by  substituting  cream  of  tartar  for 
some  of  tbe  lemon  Juice,  allowing  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  for  each  lemon. 

(6)  OsAinaADB.— Squeeze  tbe  Juice  ftom 
a  doxen  of  tbe  mdt ;  iK>ar  boiling  water 
on  the  peel  of  four,  and  cover  dose.  Boil 
water  and  sugar  to  a  thin  syrup,  and  skim 
it  When  all  are  cold,  mix  tbe  Juice,  the 
Inftislon,  snd  the  symp,  with  as  much  more 
water  as  will  make  a  rich  sherbet;  strain 
thrmigh  a  Jdly-bag,  andoooL 

(e)  CiuNBBKXT  WATXB.~Bniise  a  capM 
of  eranbenlea,  mixed  with  a  cupftal  of  cold 
water.  Boll  two  qnaru  of  water  with  a 
tableepoonAil  of  oatmeal  and  tue  rind  of  a 
lemon;  then  stir  in  tbe  cranberries,  and 
add  two  ounces  of  Lisbon  sugar,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pint  of  white  wine ;  simmer  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  then  strain  and  leave 
tocooL 

(d)  RASmBXKT  VlKSOAX  AMD  WaTXB.— 

No  draught  is  more  agreeable  to  a  foverish 
patlfnt  than  a  dessert^poonAil  of  raspbeny 
vinegar  mixed  in  a  tombler  of  cold  water. 
It  should  never  stand  in  any  metal  or 
glased  vessel,  for  the  add  would  act  upon 
thdr  surihces  to  an  li\)urious  extent, 

(e)  ItHUBABB    8BSB88T    (A    BkFXESBIHO 

Dbihk) — ^Boil  six  or  eight  sticks  of  dean 
rhubarb  ten  mlnntesL  in  a  quart  of  water; 
strain  the  liquor  into  a  Jug,  in  which  is  the 
ped  of  a  lemon  cut  very  thin,  and  two 
table-spoonftils  of  clarified  sugar;  let  it 
stand  five  or  six  hours,  and  tt  is  lit  to 
drink. 

(/)  Anut  Watkb.— Cut  two  large  apples 
in  slices,  and  pour  a  quart  of  boUlng  water 
on  them,  or  on  the  same  roasted ;  strain  two 
or  three  hours  after,  and  sweeten  lightly. 

(^  IMFBBIAL.— Scsld  a  Jog,  and  put  In  it 
flnom  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of 
tartar;  then  add  a  quart  of  boiling  water, 
flavour  It  with  a  little  lemon  peel,  or 
essence  of  lemon,  and  sweeten  to  the 
palate. 

(A)  To  Makx  iMrsBXAi.  Water  Eim^ 
vncxMT—Let  one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar, 
hair  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  one  lemon,  and 
one  gaiton  of  water  be  boiled  together  Ave 
When  nearly  cool,  put  in  a  littto 
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barm  spread  on  toMted  broad;  let  It  etond 
tblrty-atx  boon,  And  then  bottla  Soaktbe 
corks  In  warm  water,  and  tie  them  down. 
It  will  be  fit  for  ueo  in  three  days. 

(0  GoHCBNTBJiTED  LBHOKAOK^Take  one 
dram  of  esaenoe  of  lemon,  one  and  a  half 
ounce  of  citric  aeid,  two  and  a  half  ponnda 
or  loaf  sugar,  and  one  pint  of  water.  To 
make  the  syrup,  pnt  the  sugar  Into  the 
water  when  oold,  and  let  it  boil  gradoally, 
tlieu  pour  It  hot  on  the  adda  To  make 
the  beverage,  pat  a  table^poonM  of  the 
lemonade  into  a  tumbler  of  water. 

O)  YiNBOAS  Ain>  Lkmok  Whxtbl— Pour 
very  gradually  Into  boiling  milk  as  much 
vinegar  or  lemon  Juioo  as  wUl  serve  to 
curdle  it;  dilute  with  hot  water  to  an 
agreeable  smart  add  taste,  and  put  in  a 
bit  or  two  of  sugar.  This  is  less  heating 
than  if  made  with  wine ;  and  if  only  to 
excite  perspiration,  answers  aa  well 

(ir)  UiXQKB  BEBB.-.Pat  into  a  large  pan 
two  pounds  of  loaf  sngar,  two  ounces  of 
bruised  ginger,  and  two  gallons  of  cold 
water.  Boil  the  whole  fbr  half  an  hour, 
skimming  it  well,  then  pour  out  into  a 
lai^  earthenware  Jar,  adding  a  lemon 
illoed,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar. 
Let  it  cool  to  new  milk  heat,  then  add  a 
teacapfhl  of  yeast,  and  allow  it  to  ftrment 
for  two  days;  strain  it,  and  bottle  in  small 
stone  bottles,  with  the  coiks  firmly  tied 
down, 

(0  CuRBAirr  Watbb  is  made  by  dissolving 
a  small  table-spoonflil  of  cmrrant  Jelly  In  a 
tumbler  of  water,  and  adding  from  ton  to 
fifteen  grains  of  tartaric  add.  Any  other 
ftttlt  Jelly  may  be  converted  into  a  reflnesh- 
Ing  drink  in  the  same  way. 

1S1&  Cakboxatbd  Watkrb  are  made  in 
two  difRsrent  methods,  by  the  former  of 
which  the  carbonic  add  alone  is  forced  into 
the  liquid,  whUe  by  the  latter  the  salts 
firom  which  it  has  been  evolved  are  also 
contained  within  It  In  tlie  one  case  a 
machine  of  some  kind  is  reQoirod,  in  whidi 
the  gas  is  generaterl,  and  ftom  which  it 
passes  into  the  liquid  to  be  acted  on.  On 
the  large  scale,  and  when  intended  to  manu- 
fiicture  beverages  for  sale,  these  machines 
are  cumbrous  and  expensive;  but  for 
I>rivate  use  they  are  now  made  on  a  simple 
construction,  the  Invention  of  a  Frenchman, 
and  are  universally  to  be  met  with  under 
the  name  of  gcuogenei.  Carbonic  add  gas 
la  produced  by  the  addition  of  any  add  to 
any  carbonate  which  has  a  greater  aflSnlty 
to  it  than  to  carbonic  add,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, discards  its  old  love  for  the  sake  of 
its  new.  By  the  usual  domestic  method, 
cartwnate  of  soda  or  potash  and  dtric  or 
tartaric  add  are  mixed  together  In  water, 
and  Immediately  evolve  the  carbonic  add 
gas,  leaving  in  the  Kdntlon  a  tartrtte  or 


dtrateof  soda  or  potash.  Under  onUnazy 
drcomatancea,  and  for  occasional  use,  then 
fa  no  objection  to  this  aalt;  and  In  some 
cases,  where  It  is  given  medidnally,  it  is 
coding  and  nsefhl;  trat  when  frequently 
taken  it  is  lowering  and  debilitating  to 
the  stomadi,  and  therefors  the  nue  of  the 
maehine  is  Ar  preforaUe,  particularly  as 
the  expense  Is  exacUy  the  same  alter  tta 


prime  coat  has  been  paid,  the  same  powders, 
namdy,  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  adds 
t>eing  used  in  dther  case. 

1949.  THEOAzooBfBoonristaoftwoglasa 
vessels 01^.  UH,  ab) ;  one  of  thew  (a)  hax 
a  metal  tube  (c),  which  fits  bito  Its  neck  b& 
M  to  be  water-tight  at  the  joint,  and  ilaea 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  upper  vessd  (a), 
ftt>m  which,  also,  Is  a  eodi:  (d).  In  ordw 
to  use  it,  the  two  powder*  (bloarbonate  of 
soda  and  tartaric  add)  are  placed  dri  In 
the  lower  vessd  (a)  by  removing  the  meul 
tube  (C),  which  is  then  replaced,  and  flxmly 
poshed  down  into  its  socket  he  upper 
vessd  (B)  bdng  now  tamed  with  ita  month 
upwards,  la  filled  to  Me  (op  qf  Ae  f^aupart 
with  the  water  or  other  flnid  to  be  rendered 
efltBTvesccnt  After  this,  the  lower  part  (a), 
as  previously  charged,  Is  turned  down  into 
the  vessd  (b),  and  the  two  while  fan  this 
podtion  are  securdy  screwed  together. 
When  this  la  done  they  ore  turned  up  to 
thefaroiiglnalpodtkm.  Immediately  on  which 
bdng  done  a  little  of  the  fluid  flows  over  the 
top  of  the  tube  (o),  and  runs  down  into  the 
vessd  (A),  where  it  aalxes  with  the  two 
powdeta,  and  cauaea  the  one  to  decompose 
the  other,  and  thus  liberate  the  carixnilc 
add  gaa,  which  Is  done  with  condderaUe 
force,  so  as  to  rise  through  the  tube  (c)  and 
enter  the  fluid  in  the  vessd  (b),  which 
beoomes  charged  with  it,  and  when  let  ont 
by  the  tap  or  cook  (d)  la  higtily  eflbrveaoent. 
This  machine,  if  well  made,  and  especially 
If  gilt,  will  produce  ioda  or  pottuh-^taur, 
kmottade^  onwj^aade,  gmger  beer^  eummt' 
toaier^  or  any  other /lavoifrecf  beveragt  in  a 
state  of  effervesoencew  In  order  to  obtatai 
any  of  them,  the  following  dlrectlona  are 
necessary,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  tbe 
machine  and  the  powden  sold  with  M. 
The  coat  of  the  former  artide  is  flnom  Xl  to 
XI  10a.,  or,  when  highly  ornamented,  a  still 
higher  price.  The  soda  and  add  powders 
era  sold  at  2b.  to  Ss.  fld.  the  dozen  of  eacii. 

(a)  Soda  ob  Poxa8B-WAnaL~Flll  tha 
vessd  (B)  of  the  machine  with  pore  watec; 
in  which  have  been  disaolved  frtmi  alx  to 
twelve  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or 
Bttbearbonate  of  potash.  Then  attach  tbo 
other  aa  already  described,  and  use  in  aa 
hour  or  two. 

(6)  Fob  Gutobb  Bsbb,  mix  with  half  a 
idnt  of  water  and  an  ounce  and  a  hclf  of 
sugar  (brown  or  white)  from  half  a  dndiu 
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to  «  dcKclim  of  powdered  KiUffer;  poar  tbU 
Into  tbe  vcatd,  and  fill  up  with  water,  after 
which  proceed  as  before. 

(e)  la  order  to  act  on  lemonade,  currant- 
water,  or  any  other  beverage,  first  make 
them  according  to  any  of  the  receipts  under 
par.  1347,  or  dissolve  their  syrup ;  then  put 
It  in  ilM  vessel  (a)  and  attach  &<<  hi  par. 
IMOi  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  it  inuy 
be  used  by  turning  the  oocIl  (d). 

issa  EnvjtvBSGEMO  Wateiu  are  mode 
eztemporaueoosly  by  adding  to  twenty 
sndna  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  (or  itotaab) 
flfteea  grains  of  citric  (or  tartaric)  acid; 
about  half  a  tea-spoonfUl  of  ooanely  pow. 
dared  white  sugar  or  a  tea^poonfui  of. 
^ymp  may  be  added,  and  15  desired  two  or 
three  drops  of  easeuce  of  lemon.  The  soda 
with  either  of  theaeida  nuUes  soda-wuter ; 
the  potash,  potash- water ;  and  the  addition 
of  tlie  lemon  and  sugar  converts  it  into 
efferveedng  lemonade.  If  ginger-beer  is 
desired,  it  Is  only  necessary  to  add  about 
ten  grains  of  powdered  ginger  inrtead  of 
the  lemon  essence.  A  table- spoonful  of 
teBioo-juIoe  (obtained  from  half  a  lemon  on 
the  aTcnue)  is  vqual  to  fifteen  grains  of^iiie 
citric  add,  and  may  be  sulwtituted  lor  it 
and  the  essence  witb  advantage.  The 
nwtliod  of  proceeding  in  each  case  is  as 
follows:— Dissolve  the  soda  (or  potash)  in 
a  winfr>gbusfhl  of  water  with  the  sugar 
or  syrup,  and  Um  essence  of  lemon  or  glu- 
ger  wliere  they  are  uscil;  then  dissolve  the 
add  in  na  equiil  quantity  of  water  (or 
squeeze  the  lemon)  iu  another  glass;  pour 
tlie  two  together,  and  give  immediaUlift  us 
the  cflTervescenoe  soon  goes  off. 

IftSL  Fou  IsvAUD  DKQk'Kii,  See  the  chap- 
ter on  the  Management  of  the  Sick-rooui. 

1332.  ICBO  Bkvkbaqes  are  made  by  the 
addition  of  ice  to  other  materials,  by  whidi 
tbeir  flavour  is  rendered  more  gratefiil  to 
the  palate.  Clean  and  pure  ice  is  necessary 
Ihr  the  purpose,  such  as  that  sold  by  the 
Wenham  IJilte  Company,  for  ftill  particulars 
of  which  see  the  sub-section  which  treats 
of  tbe  preservation  of  food  by  ice.  The  fol- 
lowing receipts  are  those  wiiich  can  be 
recommended :— • 

(a)  To  Makb  a  Shsrrt  Cobbleb.— Re- 
dooe  the  ice  into  flakes  by  means  of  an  ioc- 
plaae,  or  pound  a  quantity  of  ice  quite  fine 
In  a  coarse  cloth,  by  l>eating  it  with  a  mallet ; 
half  fill  a  largo  tumbler  with  this  powdered 
loe;  add  one  or  two  tea^poonfuls  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  the  rind  of  iialf  a  iemou,  and 
one  or  two  glasses  of  sherry;  stir  them 
well  together,  and  drinlL  through  a  small 
glass  tube  or  a  straw. 

(b)  MiMT  Jvucp.  — Take  three  or  four 
young  sprigs  of  mint,  firesh  gathered,  and 
put  in  a  tumbler ;  half  fill  It  with  sherry ; 
pat  tome  pounded  tee  in  a  Moond  tumbler. 


and  pour  the  mint  and  soerry  over  It, 
rapidly  transferring  the  bquor  several  tiniei 
from  one  tumbler  to  another,  finally  place 
the  tumbler  for  a  minute  or  two  in  icci  till 
the  frozen  particles  form  over  the  top< 

(c)  IcKO  WATE&'merely  requires  a  lamp 
or  two  of  clear  ice  (Wenham  Lake  is  the 
best)  to  be  put  Into  floe  spring  water,  wlildi 
will  be  kept^atthe  temperature  of i32iiegrueA 
as  long  as  any  ice  remains  uuthawed. 

SSOn  10.— YBOKIABLaB  AMD  FbUIT. 
SCB-aSCT.  A.— Rbmabks. 

1353.  TlieiVill  consideration  of  this  subject 
would  embrace  a  very  large  field,  inasmuch 
as  for  Its  due  examination  the  whole  range 
of.  gardening. operations  must  he  inquired 
into,  which  would  demand  a  space  almost 
equal  to  this  whole  boolc,  and  would  there- 
fore be  manifestly-out  of  places  All,  how- 
ever,, whicli  seem8>  likely  to  be  uselUl,  is 
an  inquiry  into  the  coU  of  vegetables  and 
fhiit  when  produced  in  the  garden  or  hot- 
bouse  of  tho  private  individual.  Sometimeis 
it  is  true,  that  he  has  no  choice,  and  must 
either  grow  his  own  vegetables  or  gc 
without  them;  but  this  Is  only  the  case  tr 
retired  villager,  of  very  small  towns,  a» 
in  almost  all  collections  of  people,  in  any 
numbers,  vegetables  are  to  be  met  with 
for  sale  In  sufilcient  quantities  and  cf 
tolerably  good  qpallty.  The  rent  of  tlie 
garden  is  seldom  a  matter  fur  calculi^' 
Uoii,  SM  It  is  generally  attached  to  the 
house,  and  cannot,  then  be  well  separated 
flpom  it  If,  however  a  garden  is  to  be 
paid  for,  it  makes  the  cost  by  so  much 
the  higher.  When  tho  owner  undertakes 
the  labours  of  a  garden,  or  even  tlie  super- 
intendence of  it,  its  produce  may  certainly 
be  considered  nearly  all  profit;  but  if  this 
Is  not  the  ca^e,  especially  when  the  master 
has  no  knowledge  of  gardening,  the  pro- 
duce will  be  small  and  of  a  bad  character, 
and  the  cost  will  be  enormous.  Let  any 
housekeeper  calculate  whut  her  vegetables 
and  ftnxit  cost  her,  independently  of  pota- 
toes, and  she  will  find  that,  on  an  average, 
6d.  a  day  will  pay  for  them  in  most  families 
where  economy  is  practised,  and  Id.  per 
day  will  suflSce  to  pay  fur  them  where 
money  li  an  object.  But  let  us  allow  Sd. 
a  day  for  vegetables  and  tho  same  amount 
for  flrult,  and  then  let  us  examine  tlio  cost 
of  each  when  produced  in  the  proprietor's 
garden. 

SUB-6BCT.  B Cost  of  Vegbtables. 

1354.  In  order  to  have  a  regular  supply  of 
these  articles,  unless  tlie  work  is  done  by 
the  master  of  the  house,  a  gardener  must 
be  hired  for  about  forty  days  in  ttio  year, 
at  Sik  6i  per  day  on  the  average,  wliich. 
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In  addition  to  the  oo«t  fbr  seeda«  will  bring 
thkB  lt«m  up  to  about  £6  par  annum,  or 
netflj  li.  4d.  per  week.  80  that  in  thla 
calcalatlon  there  will  be  a  loaa  of  7d.  per 
week,  only  balanced  by  the  sarplui  amount 
of  eabbagea,  Ac.,  which  will  go  towards 
fteding  a  pig,  and  in  that  way  pay  for 
the  manure.  It,  however,  a  pig  is  not 
kept,  or  rent  must  be  paid  for  tlie  gardou 
there  will  then  be  a  correspondingly  in- 
creased loss.  The  above  calculation  doos 
not  include  the  charge  Ibr  the  cultivation 
of  a  flower  garden,  but  solely  fur  that 
employed  In  producing  veuetables,  ex- 
clusive of  potatoes.  When  tliese  last  can 
be  grown— that  is,  where  there  is  ground 
calculated  Ibr  them,  which  la  not  very 
often  the  case  In  old  kitchen  gardens— 
they  may  bo  cultivated  at  a  great  profit 
(barring  the  disease  to  which  they  have 
of  late  years  been  subject).  These  roots, 
hovrever,  require  a  ftesh  or  virgin  soil, 
or,  at  all  events,  one  of  a  light  and  loamy 
nature,  and  not  the  old  black  soil  which 
it  so  common  in  garden  ground. 

8uB-flBcr.  C— Cowfoii  Fsuns. 

1855w  Very  Uttle  labour  Is  required  for 
the  ordlnaiy  Ihiits  grown  In  the  open 
air;  a  fyw  days'  pruning  being  all  that 
is  necessaiy.  We  have  therefore  to  set 
against  an  expenditure  of  Sd.  per  day, 
or  £i  lOs.  per  year,  very  Uttle  more  tlian 
the  lOi.  8d.  for  three  and  a  half  days' 
labour,  in  pruning  and  gathering  the  firult 
As  a  consequence,  therefore.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered that  where  a  garden  is  attached 
to  the  house,  with  plenty  of  ftnlt,  a  saving 
to  the  amount  of  £4  may  be  calculated  on ; 
or,  if  rented,  that  the  above  sum  moy  be 
prudently  paid,  and  If  any  surplus  finlt  is 
sold,  that  also  is  a  clear  gain. 

Sro-8KCT.  D.— FonCKD  Fsuitb. 

1SS&  As  these  may  In  aU  cases  be  consi- 
dered luxuries,  and  neither  necessary  nor 
d'Slrable  as  articles  of  food,  the  entire 
outlay  in  their  production  is  an  extrava- 
gance, and  to  be  reckoned  as  such  without 
any  counterbalancing  advantage  in  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view.  When,  however,  the 
master  has  a  strong  partiality  Ibr  garden- 
mg,  and  hfanself  superintends  this  depart- 
ment, it  is  possible  to  cultivate  Ibreed  fruits 
and  sell  them  at  a  considerable  profit;  but 
this  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  saving 
in  the  management  of  a  fkmlly,  but  rather 
as  a  trade  of  ItseIC  It  Is  therclbre  quite 
nnnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  It  here,  though 
I  am  quite  aware  that,  when  well  corrled 
out,  a  garden  may  be  made  to  pay  a  good 
round  sum  by  the  sale  of  Its  fbreed  prodnee 
In  the  neirast  good  market,  «a  well  as  to 


afford  plenty  of  vegetahles  and  ftvlt  to  th« 
bouse. 

SXCI.  U.— FUSEkVATIOX  BT  SCOAX,  fiPOUT, 

YctEOAX,  Salt,  Icx,  Ac 

1857.  RKIIABK&— Under  this  head  are 
Included  the  usual  methods  of  presi-rving 
anhnal  and  vegetable  substances,  with  aa 
little  alteratum  q^JUnour  atpouiUe.  The 
moons  em  i>lo3red  are  various,  but  in  every 
case  the  otiject  is  to  avoid  Interfierlng  with 
the  original  and  peculiar  flavour  of  the  sub- 
stance to  be  preserved,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  dilTer  fhnn  cookery  In  one  respect, 
namely,  that  they  enable  the  article  so 
preserved  to  be  kept  for  a  shorter  or  longeir 
time  before  It  Is  used,  when  In  most  cases 
It  requires  some  further  kind  of  cookeiy. 
From  this  deecrlptlon  it  will  be  apparent 
that  the  articles  horo  named,  with  vccyftw 
exceptions,  should  be  kept  tn  store,  and  am 
only  tlios  prepared  because  titey  cannot  at 
all  times  be  obtahsed,  and  yet  it  la  desirable 
to  have  them  at  command.  The  excep- 
tions to  this  deflnktion  are  only  plaln-ealted 
meat,  which  la  not  generally  kept,  and  Iced 
creams  and  water,  which  do  not  keep  long. 

188S.  The  heads  nader  which  these 
articles  are  divided,  are— let,  tugar  pn- 
serve*;  2nd,  bottkittg;  grd,  pnummg'm 
spirit  or  10^ ;  4th,  w  fee;  Mb,  6f  soMnff; 
ttb,  tn  viMffor;  Ttb,  &y  dtetUtaUam,  and^ 
8th,  6|f  drffing. 

Sun-BECT.  A.— SUGAB  PBXSCIt\*XS. 

13JI0L  FoH  ran  Pcaroec  one  or  mora 
preserving  pans  are  roqnired,  made  with  a 
cover  to  fit  tightly,  and  a  handle  on  esob 
siila  Where  large  aa  well  as  small  qaab- 
tltlea  are  made,  a  quart  and  a  fbur-qnazt 
pre8erving<4)an  will  suffice.  Tbey  are  gene- 
nliy  made  of  copper  or  bnss,  on  thesoppc^ 
sition  that  the  boiling  lirevents  the  add 
in  the  fhilt  fhmi  acting  on  the  metal,  bat 
this  Is  a  great  mistake,  and  has  led  to 
serious  results.  The  safcst  metal  is  block- 
tin,  or  doubly-galvaalxed  Iron;  but  thnso 
are  apt  to  ii^Jure  the  nrtourof  Uie  praserves, 
which  Is  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  modem 
enamelled  iron  pans,  though  thcj  reqniiv 
watching,  aa  thegr  are  apt  to  bora.  Bcaldea 
these,  several  wooden  spoons,  hair  sleveo, 
and  other  stralnen  will  be  required;  and 
fbr  Jellies  a  large  bag  of  flannel,  made  to 
the  shape  of  a  fbors  cap,  and  about  two 
fbet  deep.  It  shoold  be  scnAned  to  a  small 
wooden  hoop,  and  snq>ended  bj  thfni 
oordft 

1800.  All  Fkoxib  ahoidd  be  githered  In 
a  perfectly  dry  state,  fkee  flran  dew  or  rain, 
and,  If  possible,  fhmi  dust.  The  wooden 
spoons,  hair  sieves,  and  strainers  need  la 
making  piesei'ves,  shoold  be  kept  entlreljr 
fbr  that  poqMMe;  and  la  tlila,  m  wnit « 
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In  ev<ef7  other  opentlon  of  cookery,  the 
most  acrnpaloaa  cleuUIneM  u  neoesfary 
Ibrtuooen. 

IMl.    QDALTIT  or   SUGAB   A2n>   TlXB  OF 

BOHJXG In  order  that  the  preserves  shall 

have  a  i^>od  flavour,  ft  Is  better  to  use  the 
best  leflned  sugar;  the  diflhrenoe  In  the 
expense  is  not  great,  and  there  Js  much 
leas  scorn,  or  -wttste,  than  In  moist  sugnr. 
VevertheleaSf  In  cheap  nseftil  preserves  for 
dilldren,  which  are  meant  to  be  eaten 
Immedlateiy,  the  common  moist  sugar  may 
be  advantageously  used.  It  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  boiHng  of  sugar,  more  or 
less,  constitutes  the  principal  art  of  the 
ouofectioner;  and  those  who  ore  not  prac- 
tised in  this  knowledge,  and  only  preserve 
to  a  plain  way  Ibr  fhmlly  use,  are  not  aware 
that.  In  two  or  three  minutes,  a  syrup  over 
the  flro  wHl  pass  fh)m  one  gradation  to 
Another,  caBed,  by  conftetloners,  **  degrees 
of  boiling,**  of  which  there  are  six,  and 
these  sabdlvldod.  It  Is  very  necessary, 
therefore,  to  guard  against  under-bolllng, 
which  prevents  sweetmeats  At>m  keeping; 
or  from  quick  and  Umff  boUingy  which 
Urfngs  them  to  a  candy.  It  is  better, 
therpibre,  to  hang  the  preeervlng-pan  on 
a  hook,  at  some  height  above  the  flre,  if 
an  open  one,  that  there  may  be  no  danger 
of  burning  the  ftnit;  but  if  there  is  a 
hot-plate,  there  will  be  no  dUBcuIty  expe- 
rienced. After  the  sugar  is  added,  stir 
gently,  but  continually,  till  the  preserve  is 
made,  carefhlly  clearing  away  the  scum 
aa  it  rlaesi  It  is  advisable  to  boU  all  fhxlts 
ll>r  Jrtlles  and  Jams  at  least  twenty  minutes 
belbro  the  sugar  Is  added,  that  the  watery 
particles  may  evaporate;  and  when  this  is 
done  a  less  p<ntion  of  sugar  Is  required. 
The  sugar  Should  always  be  heated  in  an 
oven  or  befbre  the  fire  previously  to  adding 
It  to  the  ftttlt.  JelUes  of  flruit  made  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  (tliat  is,  a 
pound  to  a  pint)  require  no  very  long  boil- 
ing. Attention,  without  much  practice, 
trill  enable  a  peraon  to  do  any  of  the  fbl- 
lowing  sorts  of  preserves,  sweetmeats,  kc ; 
and  they  are  as  mnOb  as  will  be  wanted  in 
a  private  flimJly.  The  higher  kinds  of 
preserved  fhiits  may  be  bought  at  less 
expense  than  they  can  be  made. 

IMS.  Thjb  Quaxtttt  of  StJGAB  varies 
greatly,  as  wtH  be  seen  in  the  following 
receipts.  The  old  fhshlon  of  equal  weights 
ol  flruit  and  sugar  is  only  required  in  very 
ocidflrnita. 

IMS.  Jkluss  are  made  by  boning  fruit 
-with  sugar,  and  then  strsinlng  it  through 
a  flannri  jeUy-bag,  or,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  through  a  fine  hair  sieve.  By  many 
people  a  little  isinglass  is  added,  but  this 
Is  not  always  neeeuarjfy  though  it  adds 
gKBtij  to  tba  stIAiesa  of  the  Jelly.   They 


should  be  cooled  qulddy,  and  kept  in  a 
dry  but  cool  place. 

1^64.  To  Clakivt  SroAK  fob  Swbkn 
KKATB,  OB  Othxb  PuBPceBSL-^ugar  should 
not  be  powdered  before  making  into  syrup, 
or  it  wUl  render  It  turbid.  Break  as  much 
as  will  be  required  In  large  lumps,  put  a 
pound  to  half  a  pint  of  water,  in  a  bowl, 
and  It  will  dissolve  better  than  when 
broken  smalL  Set  it  over  the  flre,  with 
the  wen-whipped  white  of  an  egg;  let  it 
boU  up,  and  when  ready  to  run  over,  pour 
a  little  cold  water  in  to  give  It  a  check; 
but  when  it  rises  a  second  time,  take  It 
off  the  flre,  and  set  it  by  in  the  pan  fbr 
a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  during  which  the 
fbnlness  win  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  leave 
a  black  scum  on  the  top,  which  take 
off  gently  with  a  skimmer,  and  pour  the 
syrup  into  a  vessel  very  quickly  fh>m  the 
sediment  TVhen  reflned  sugar  is  used 
for  making  syrup  it  need  only  be  melted 
over  the  flre  in  a  quarter,  or,  at  most, 
one-third  its  weight  of  water;  and  as  this 
evaporates,  the  syrup  must  be  taken  up 
with  a  large  sUce,  and  let  to  flUl  again, 
upon  which,  if  it  fbrms  a  broad  sheet  as 
it  fUls,  it  is  said  to  be  boUed  to  '*  a  candy 
height"  If  it  has  not  been  boiled  quite 
so  Ikr,  or  the  water  has  l)een  in  greater 
quantity,  the  sheet  is  fbrmed  but  Imper- 
fbctly,  and  the  syrup  Is  said  to  be  at  a 
**weak  candy  height"  If  in  shaking  the 
slice  of  syrup  when  in  this  state,  it  runs 
over  in  the  (brm  of  the  fbathers  of  a  quill, 
or  drops  like  pearls  into  water,  fUling  to 
the  bottom  in  soUd  and  brittle  lobules, 
It  is  said  to  be  at  a  "ftan candy  height;" 
and  if  in  that  state  it  Is  stirred  tUl  cold 
It  forms  a  dry  powdery  mass.  For  adding 
to  preserved  fhilts,  the  syrup  is  boUed  to 
a  veaJt  candy  height^  and  poured  hot  up<m 
the  flruit;  the  Juice  of  the  flruit  of  course, 
weakens  the  syrup,  which  must,  there- 
fore, the  next  day  be  poured  off  the  fhtit 
and  re-boUed  to  the  weak  candy  height, 
and  then  poured  on  again ;  this  must  be 
repeated  again  and  again  if  the  fhilt  is  veiy 
Jnipy.  To  preserve  fknits  (br  candying  or 
drying,  the  syrup  must  be  used  of  the  flill 
candy  height  and  half  cold ;  and  it  should 
be  boUed  up  again  as  above  if  the  Aiiit  is 
extremely  Juicy,  nntU  it  is  supposed  that 
the  syrup  is  no  longer  weakened,  when 
the  fViiit  is  taken  out  and  drained. 

1865.  To  Oaxdy  amy  Sobt  of  Fbtjtt.^ 
When  flnlsbed  in  the  syrup,  put  a  layer  of 
the  fknit  into  a  new  sieve,  and  dip  it  sud- 
denly into  hot  water,  to  take  off  the  syrup 
that  hangs  about  It;  then  put  it  on  a  nap- 
kin before  the  fire  to  drain,  and  do  some 
more  in  the  rieve.  Have  ready  sitted 
double-reflned  sugar,  which  sill  over  the 
fhilt  on  aU  sides  tiU  quite  whiter  bet  It 
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In  a  single  Uyer  on  sieves  In  a  lightly 
vrann  oven,  and  tnm  it  two  or  three  times. 
It  most  not  be  allowed  to  be  cold  till  dry. 
Watch  It  carefUly,  and  it  will  have  a 
beaatUhl  appearsnce.  When  any  sweet- 
meats are  directed  to  be  dried  in  the  san 
or  in  a  stove,  it  will  be  be»t  in  private 
ftmiUes  where  there  is  not  a  regular  stove 
tea  the  purpose,  to  put  them  in  the  sun  on 
flagstones,  which  reflect  the  heat,  and 
plaoe  a  garden  glass  over  tiiem  to  keep 
insects  off;  or,  if  put  into  an  oven,  to  take 
care  not  to  let  it  bo  too  warm,  and  watch 
tliat  they  are  done  properly  and  slowly. 

1368.  To  Kkkp  Poksebves  and  Sweet- 
MEATS,  th«y  should  t>e  protected  carcAilly 
from  the  changes  in  the  outer  air,  and  in  a 
very  dry  place.  Unless  they  have  a  very 
small  proportion  of  sugar,  a  warm  place 
does  not  hurt;  but  when  not  properly 
boiled-4hat  is,  long  enough,  but  not  sufll- 
cientiy  quick,  heat  makes  them  ibrment, 
and  damp  causes  them  to  grow  mouldy. 
They  should  be  looked  at  two  or  three 
times  in  the  first  two  months^  that  they 
may  be  gently  boiled  again,  if  not  likely  to 
keep.  To  make  quite  sure  of  their  keeping 
well,  or  to  send  abroad,  while  they  are 
boiling  and  before  they  are  finished  pour 
iu  a  wine-glass  of  brandy  to  each  qu*irt 
of  preserves,  and  give  them  one  bolL  then 
pour  the  preserves  into  a  Jug  before  put- 
ting them  In  pots. 

1387.  In  Tnxo  Down  Presebves,  the 
great  point  is  to  exclude  the  ahr,  though 
somewhat  paradoxically,  they  do  not  keep 
well  in  closets  which  are  too  closely  shut 
up,  apparently  ftom  the  encouragement 
which  it  affords  to  the  growth  of  movdd. 
Tills  exclusion  is  by  no  moans  so  easy  as 
may  be  supposed,  fbr  bladder,  though 
apparenUy  air-tight,  is  not  really  so,  and 
especially  as  generally  applied— that  is, 
quite  ftesh,  and  not  half  soaked.  Paper 
smeared  with  white  of  egg  hi  much  more 
secure  than  the  above  material,  and 
answers  well  enough  fbr  all  common 
preserves.  In  order  to  secure  these  articles 
with  as  much  certainty  as  possible,  procecl 
in  any  of  the  annexed  modes— <A«  second 
beotgthibai. 

(a)  The  old-ftshioned  method  is  to  cut 
a  piece  of  writhig-paper  exactly  the  size  of 
the  Jar,  soak  it  in  bnndy,  then  lay  It 
smoothly  on  the  top  of  the  preserve,  and 
tie  down  over  the  neck  with  bladder.  Tills 
answers  very  well  If  the  bladder  is  soaked 
in  water  for  two  days,  and  its  mtemal  or 
smooth  snrftioo  is  placed  inwards. 

(6)  Instead  of  dipping  the  round  of  paper 
in  brandy,  dip  it  in  white  of  egg ;  or  omit  it 
ultogether,  and  press  down  careAiUy  over 
tbp  jar  a  piece  of  silver  paper,  well  smeared 
with  white  of  egg,  cutting  the  paper  an 


inch  larger  than  the  Jar,  and  pressbig  it 
well  down  the  sides  wltii  the  fingers.  Thla 
is  very  effectual  and  clean. 

(c)  Melt  some  fresh  mutton-suet,  and 
when  nearly  sotting,  pour  it  over  the 
preserve  until  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  an 
Inch  in  tliickness,  taking  care  not  to  grease 
the  edge  of  the  Jar.  When  cold,  tie  down 
either  with  brown  p^>er  or  bladder,  or 
with  the  egged-paper  (see  a  and  b). 

(tf)  In  bottled  fruits,  Acl,  bladder,  well 
soaked,  is  the  best  covering;  and  when 
extra  precaution  is  required,  after  it  is 
quite  dry,  dip  the  whole  of  the  bladder, 
and  beyond  its  edge,  lu  melted  resin  aoii 
bees-wax,  prepared  as  follows :-. 

Bees-wax,  }Ib. 
Common  rcstn,  1  lb. 
Red  lead,  1  ox. 

Melt  the  two  first  together,  then  stir  In  the 
lead,  and  continue  stUrrlng  till  it  bcgizu  to 
get  thick  trom-  cooling ;  then  dip  the  bottics, 
turning  them  up  quick. 

138a.  RlBOBUTS  FOK  SUOAB  PRESERVES :-~ 

(a)   To  Preserve  Euubarbl— To  every 
twelve  pounds  of  ft-uit,  peeled  anl  cut  as  fv» 
tarts,  put  the  same  weight  of  lump  sugar 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bluer  almonds 
blanched  and  pounded,  the  Juice  of  a  lemon 
and  the  peel  chopped  fine.    After  putting 
the  sugar  to   the   rhubarb  let  It  stand 
through  the  night,  then  boll  it;  when  it 
begins  to  thicken  add  tlie  other  ingrodicnts, 
togetlier  with  a  wine-glass  and  a  half  of 
palo  French  brandy.     A   teaspoouAil  of 
ginger  la  thought  by  some  people  to  be  an 
improvement. 

{b)  To  Preserve  Strawberries.— To 
one  pound  of  ttu\t  add  tiirce-qmirters  or  a 
pound  of  iiU!;ar;  pound  it  fine  aud  strew  it 
over  Uie  fruit,  and  lot  it  stand  twenty-four 
liours,  then  set  it  over  a  slow  fire  till  tho 
sugar  la  dissolved;  take  it  off  aud  let  it 
Bland  till  cold;  make  It  hot  three  or  lour 
times,  leaving  it  to  get  cold  each  time; 
when  tiie  syrup  is  quite  clear,  put  iIm 
whole  into  Jars  or  glasses. 

(c)  Saspberry  Jail— Weigh  the  fruit, 
and  add  three-quarters  of  the  weight  of 
sugar;  put  the  fumier  into  a  preserving* 
pan,  boil  and  break  it,  stir  constant  1}',  and 
let  it  boll  very  quickly;  when  the  juice  has 
boiled  an  hour,  add  the  sugar,  aud  simmer 
lialf  an  hoar.  In  this  way  the  jam  is  greatly 
superior  iu  colour  and  flavour  to  that  which 
Is  made  by  putting  tbe  sugar  in  at  first. 

(d)  tiooaRRERRT  Jax  (Three  Sobts).— 
For  oonunon  redjam,  put  twelve  pounds  of 
red  hairy  gooseberries,  gathered  dry  aud 
ripe,  and  picked  dean,  into  a  preserving* 
pan,  with  a  pint  of  curnuit  Juice.  Lei 
them  boll,  and  beat  them  wltii  a  wooden 
spoon  till  thvy  break ;  tlieu  add  six  pooada 
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cf  Irfartxm  or  lump  aogar,  and  Btmmer  slowly 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  tioofleberries 
require  long  boiling,  but  make  a  good  and 
cheap  Jani^  wbleb  generaOy  keeps  well,  and 
answen  Ibr  children's  use.— In  making 
grem  gooteberrf  jam,  It  is  oraal  to  add 
a  little  spinach  Juice  Instead  of  the  cur- 
xmnt  juice,  and  to  use  a  double  portion  ot 
white  sugar.  (Sxeellent  Ibr  puddings  at  all 
times.)— In  isMte  gooMAcrry  jam^  the  finest 
ripe  white  gooseberries  must  be  gathered 
and  picked,  the  fruit  pat  into  a  Jar,  in  a  pan 
ofwater  orer  the  fire  till  they  break,  and 
then  transferred  to  the  prcMTVlng-pan, 
with  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to 
each  pound  of  goossbenries;  they  will 
require  half  an  hour's  boiling  befbre  the 
sugar  is  added  to  reduce  them  to  Jam. 

(«)  Bjcd  ou  Wbitx  Cubbjlkt  Jam.— Let 
the  flrult  be  yery  ripe,  pick  it  clean  irom  the 
stalks,  bruise  It,  and  to  every  pound  put 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar; 
stir  it  well,  and  boll  half  an  hour,  then  add 
the  sogar,  boll  and  skim. 

(/)  Black  Cubbakt  Jail— To  ereiy 
pound  of  black  currants  add  the  proportion 
of  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  sugar,  made 
Into  a  syrup  with  half  a  pint  ofwater;  boll 
the  ftult  half  an  hour  before  adding  the 
«yrup,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  useftil,  wholesome,  and 
d^clous  jams  that  can  be  made.— Or,  this 
presenro  may  be  Improved  by  adding  to 
Amr  pounds  of  black  currants  one  pound  of 
white  and  one  pound  of  red  currants,  and 
then  proceeding  to  boll,  without  vater^  and 
adding  the  sugar  in  tlie  proportion  fixed 
above. 

(ff)  Okkbt  CmtBAXT  Jam.— TTelgh  equal 
portions  of  unripe  red  currants  and  sugar, 
set  the  fruit  over  the  fire,  at  some  distance, 
with  a  snmll  part  of  the  sugar,  breaking 
the  ftult  a  little  that  the  juice  m«y  prevent 
It  bnmfaig ;  stir  it  continually,  and  let  it 
remain  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  add 
the  rest  of  the  sugar,  and  boll  up  fi)r  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  lonjircr. 

(A)  Blacebebbt  Jam.— The  common 
blackberry  (growing  wild  in  gnat  plenty 
in  most  parts  of  England)  requires  to  be 
gathered  ripe  and  dry,  to  be  careAiIly  picked, 
boiled  Ibr  half  an  hour,  and  then  half  the 
weight  of  moist  sugar  added  and  boiled  up 
again  fbr  ten  minutes.  It  is  a  most  whol»> 
some  preserve  fbr  chil<lren. 

(0  A  Mmm  Plum  Jam.— Take  apricots, 
greengages,  or  any  kind  of  plum%  divide 
tiiem,  take  out  the  stones,  simmer  over  the 
frre  for  half  an  hour,  then  add  half  the 
welghtof  the  fhdt  in  loaf  sugar  and  boil  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  To  this  Jam  cherries, 
apples,  or  aoy  other  common  fhiit  may  be 
added. 
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Take  raspberries,  red  currants  and  white 
currants,  in  any  quantities  which  are  left, 
or  gooseberries  and  black  currants  in  equal 
quantities;  boil  them  together  fbr  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour,  according  to  their 
weight;  then  common  moist  sugar,  dried 
and  heated  befbre  the  fire,  must  be  added 
in  the  proportion  of  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  to  each  pound  of  fhiU,  and  boiled 
five  minutes  longer. 

(k)  Cakrot  Jam.— Boll  some  carrots  till 
quite  tender,  and  rub  them  through  a  sieve. 
To  one  pound  of  the  pulp  add  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar ;  boll  it  to  a  Jam, 
and  when  nearly  oold  add  the  Juice  and 
grated  rind  of  two  lemons,  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  essence  of  cloves  or  nutmegs. 
This  Jam  is  not  very  good,  as  compared 
with  some  others,  but  fbr  children  it  is 
better  than  nothing,  and  very  wholesome. 

(0  GsKEVGAGB  Jam.— Pcel  the  flrult  and 
divide,  take  out  the  stones,  and  blanch  the 
kernels  if  you  wish  them  added  to  the  Jam. 
Boil  the  broken  stones  and  parings  in  a 
little  water  till  the  water  Is  half  reduced, 
and  add  a  little  spinach  Juice  to  colour  it; 
then  strain  it  and  put  in  the  preserving-pan 
with  the  fYuit  Shnmer  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  add  equal  weight  of  sugar,  boil 
and  skim  fbr  twenty  minutes  longer. 

(m)  Prbssbveo  GBESNaAGRs.  —  Select 
greengages  f\dl  grown,  but  not  the  least 
ripe ;  prick  them  with  a  fork  to  the  stone 
fbur  or  five  times,  and  as  soon  as  pricked 
put  them  in  water  in  a  preserving-pan; 
when  they  are  all  done,  put  tliem  over  a 
slow  fire  to  simmer  very  gently,  so  ss  to 
make  them  tender  without  breaking ;  tiy 
them  with  a  fbrk,  and  when  tender  to  the 
stone  put  them  in  cold  water,  and,  as  some 
will  get  soft  befbre  others,  they  must  bo 
watched  carefully.  Lot  them  lie  in  water 
a  day  and  night ;  strain  them,  and  when 
well  drained,  put  them  in  an  earthen  pan, 
and  pour  over  some  boiling  hot  clarified 
sugar,  sufficient  to  well  cover  them  (see 
par.  1864).  Put  a  paper  over  them,  the 
next  day  pour  off  tlie  syrup  and  boll  it ;  IT 
three  quarts,  or  thereabouta,  boil  fbr  ten 
minutes;  then  pour  it  over  the  fhiit,  and 
again  lay  the  paper  over  them.  Boil  the 
syrup  every  other  day  in  the  same  manner, 
until  it  is  about  the  consistence  of  croam 
(in  five  or  six  times  boiling).  If  the  syrup 
shrinks,  so  as  not  to  keep  the  fruit  well 
covered,  add  a  firesh  supply.  While  boiUng 
the  syrup  the  third  time,  put  the  green- 
gages in,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  for 
a  short  time,  which  will  bring  them  green ; 
and  the  last  time  of  boiling  the  syrup 
also  let  them  simmer  a  little  in  IL 

(»)  Gbbsh  ArsiGdai— Take  those  the 
siM  of  a  nutmeg,  and  simmer  in  water  tiA 
tender;  then  pot  them  in  oold  water,  and 
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next  i»y  drain,  and  proceed  aa  with  green 
ga«ea  (aee  m). 

(0)    To    PXXSEBYS     APKIGOTB    WrOLB.— 

Take  ripe  aprioota,  dlt  them  at  the  top,  and 
with  *  small  atlck,  put  In  at  the  stslk  end, 
ibroe  out  the  stone,  then  peel  them,  and  let 
them  simmer  gently  In  a  preserving  pan 
wiUi  water  tUl  tender,  but  not  so  much  so 
•a  to  break.  Put  them  Into  cold  water,  and 
the  next  day  drain  them  on  a  coarse  sieve 
for  four  or  five  hours ;  then  put  them  on  a 
flat  earthen  pan  so  as  not  to  lay  them  one 
on  the  other  more  than  can  be  helped; 
proceed  as  with  the  greengages  (see  m). 

(j>)  To  Prkssbvb  Cdcuicbbbs.— Select 
small  cucumbers,  or  larger  ones  as  green 
and  free  fit>m  seeds  as  possible,  put  them 
into  strong  salt  and  water  In  a  narrow- 
mouthed  jar,  with  a  cabbage-leaf  to  keep 
them  down.  Tie  a  paper  over  them,  and 
aet  them  In  a  warm  place  till  mellow. 
Wash  and  set  them  over  the  fire  In  fresh 
water  with  a  little  salt  and  a  fresh  leaf 
over  them.  Cover  dose,  and  do  not  let 
them  boU ;  If  they  are  not  a  fine  green, 
change  the  water,  and  again  make  them 
hot  and  oover  them  as  before.  When 
tixey  are  of  a  good  green,  take  them  off; 
lot  them  stand  till  cold.  Cut  the  large 
cucumbers  In  quarters,  take  out  the  seeds 
and  soft  part,  put  them  all  into  cold 
water  for  two  days,  changing  it  twice 
each  day  to  take  out  the  salt  Make  a 
syrup  of  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  to  half 
a  pint  of  water;  skim,  and  when  dear, 
add  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  one  ounce 
of  row  ginger,  with  the  outside  scraped 
o£  When  the  syrup  is  pretty  thick,  take 
It  otC,  and  when  cold  put  In  the  cucumbers, 
having  wiped  them  diy.  Boil  the  syrup 
once  in  two  or  three  weeks;  repeating  this 
three  times  (see  par.  1394),  and  strengthen 
It,  for  the  danger  of  spoiling  is  at  first 
The  syrup  must  be  quite  cold  when  It  is 
put  to  the  cucumbers. 

(q)  To  PaxsERVE  Smiauir  os  Aicxrican 
Crabs.— To  one  pound  of  crabs,  take  a 
pound  of  fine  sugar,  the  Juice  of  a  lemon, 
and  a  little  syrup  ftt>m  common  apples* 
Dissolve  the  sugar  In  it;  let  It  boll,  and 
jMn^  dear;  then  prick  the  cmha,  and  put 
them  into  the  syrup.  Let  them  boll  gentl)', 
tin  a  straw  will  run  through  them.  Put 
them  into  pots,  and  cover  well  with  syrup. 

(r)  To  Prssxbve  Strawberriss  WnoLa 
rake  the  wdght  in  double-refined  sugar, 
with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  to  each 
pound,  and  boll  to  a  thick  cymp.  When 
cold,  put  in  the  strawberries,  and  let  them 
stand  a  night  Drain  them,  end  boU  the 
■yrup  up  again  throe  times,  wlilch  will 
thicken  it  l*ut  the  strawberries  in  eot<L 
Put  them  in  glosses,  over  which  tie  pfl{>er, 
and  let  them  stand  In  a  cdd  plaoa 


(«)    To  PrRBRXVS    ORSKXGAGU  WBOUti 

Prick  tlicm  all  over  with  a  pin,  then  pot 
them  in  scalding  water,  let  them  sbnmer, 
strain  them,  and  take  their  wdght  la 
sugar;  put  the  sugar  Into  the  presenrlng 
pan,  with  a  quarter  of  Its  bulk  of  water; 
let  it  boil  well  and  skim  very  dear;  put  la 
theidums,  let  them  boD  up  once,  take  than 
otr,  and  set  them  by  till  next  day;  then 
take  them  out  one  by  one  from  the  njrafi^ 
boil  it,  and  skim  very  dear;  put  in  the 
plums,  and  let  them  boil  very  gently  for 
twenty  minutes ;  take  them  off  as  before,  let 
them  stand  till  cold,  then  put  them  Into 
the  Jars,  tying  them  up  veiy  doee. 

it)  PRKSEBVXD    QRArXS    XX    BCXCHSSw^ 

Take  out  the  stones  from  the  gnpe^  with  a 
pin,  breaking  them  as  little  as  possible; 
boil  some  clarified  sugar  nearly  to  **  candy 
hdght  (see  par.  1364) ;  then  put  In  snflldent 
grapes  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  preserrtnf- 
pan,  without  li^'ing  them  on  each  otheiv 
and  boll  for  five  mlnutea,  merely  toextraot 
aU  the  Juice ;  lay  them  In  an  earthen-pan, 
and  pour  the  syrup  over  them ;  cover  with 
paper,  and  the  next  day  boil  the  synvii 
skimming  it  well  for  five  minutes;  put  la 
the  grapes,  let  them  boil  a  minute  or  two; 
put  them  in  pots,  and  pour  the  ujrup  over 
them,  after  which  tie  down. 

(11 )  To  PuBSfiRVB  Pons-AxnaB.— Gather 
the  pines  with  small  tops,  or  if  foreign  firnit 
select  in  the  same  way ;  then  with  a  ahoip 
knife  take  out  the  llitle  prickly  leares  be- 
tween each  flake,  but  be  careftil  not  to  go 
too  near  the  top ;  put  them  into  salt  anid 
water  a  little  warm,  to  make  them  tun 
yellow,  which  will  be  In  about  twenty-foor 
hours;  then  place  them  on  a  slow  fire  In 
water  and  lemon-Juice,  composed  of  three 
parts  of  the  fonmor  to  one  of  the  latter;  do 
not  keep  them  too  long  on  the  fire,  for 
fear  of  losing  the  top;  when  they  are  done 
put  them  in  cold  water;  then  take  them 
out  and  let  them  be  thoroughly  dried ;  pot 
a  good  rich  syrup  to  them,  which  must  be 
changed  for  fresh  syrup  two  or  three  digrs 
aftnwards  (see  par.  IdM).  This  Is  a  West 
India  receipt 

(V)    QUIKCBS  PRESBETKD  WHOLX.— POTS 

and  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  the 
parings  at  the  top,  then  fill  It  with  hard- 
water,  cover  it  dose,  set  it  over  a  gentle 
fire  till  thQy  turn  reddish ;  let  them  stand 
tin  cold,  put  them  into  a  dear  thick  syrup, 
boil  them  a  few  minutes ;  set  them  on  one 
dde  till  quite  cold,  boil  them  again  in  the 
same  manner;  the  next  day  boll  them  till 
they  look  dear.  If  the  syrup  is  not  thick 
enough,  boil  It  mure;  when  cold,  put 
brandied  paper  over  them.  The  quinces 
may  be  halved  or  quartered. 

(w)  To  Prxskuvk  Meuok  like  Ginger.— 
When  tlie  mdon  Is  nearly  ripe,  pare  it  thin, 
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and  cat  It  Into  pteoet  about  the  size  of 
ginger;  cover  It  with  salt-water,  changing 
it  every  day  for  three  daya ;  then  put  It  In 
dear  spring  water,  changing  It  twice  a  day 
Ibr  three  days.  Then  make  a  thin  eyrup, 
and  boll  ic  together  with  the  melon  once 
every  day  fbr  three  timefli  Next  make  a 
thick  symp,  adding  the  rind  of  one  or 
more  lemona,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
melon,  cat  into  narrow  stripe,  and  the 
Jaice  sqaeezed  In.  Then  add  some  best 
white  ginger,  with  the  oatslde  cot  off;  so 
as  to  make  the  syrap  strong  of  the  ginger. 
This  should  be  boiled,  and  when  cold  put  to 
the  melon. 

(jr)  To  PsssBavB  Annoora  Wrolil-> 
Take  the  largest  and  cleanest  apricots  to 
be  got  Pick  oat  the  stones  with  a  silver 
skewer,  or  slit  them  down  the  sides  with 
a  silver  knllb.  Take  neariy  their  weight  in 
good  lump  sugar;  dip  each  lump  in  water, 
and  put  over  the  Are ;  let  It  Jast  boll,  skim, 
and  put  by  Ull  cold.  Then  pour  it  over 
the  fttdt  In  the  preserrlng^pan,  worm  very 
gently,  and  only  allow  them  to  simmer; 
then  put  them  by  till  next  day,  and  warm 
them  again,  continuing  this  till  they  look 
dear.  Then  take  the  fhiit  ftom  the  syrup. 
The  lattf>r  must  now  be  well  Iwiled  and 
skimmed,  and  when  cold  poured  over  the 
flrulL 

(y)  To  PSKPARB  Basbkrsies  for  Taxt- 
UETB.— Pick  baxberriea  that  have  no  stones 
from  the  stalks,  and  to  every  pound  add 
three-qnarters  of  a  pound  of  lump  sugar ; 
pot  the  fhxlt  into  a  stone  jar,  and  either  set 
It  on  a  hot  hearth  or  in  a  sancepan  of  water, 
and  let  them  simmer  very  slowly  till  soft ; 
pat  them  and  the  sugar  into  a  preserving- 
pan,  and  boil  them  gently  fifteen  minutes. 
Use  no  metal  but  silver. 

(«)  To  PRESEavB  Damsoxb  avd  Wnns- 
aocxs.— Fill  a  Jar  with  the  plums  and  place 
It  over  the  Hre  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water. 
Let  it  remain  till  the  plums  are  perfbctly 
tender,  but  anbroken,  then  remove  it 
Hake  a  flyrup  of  a  pound  of  sugar  and  a 
pint  of  water  fbr  every  pound  of  ftult,  boll 
and  skim  it  well,  then  poor  it  boiling  over 
the  fhilt;  let  it  remain  five  or  six  days, 
then  rebon  tho  syrup,  adding  to  each  pint 
A  quarter  of  a  ppand  more  sagar.  Pour  it 
again  boiling  over  the  ftnlt,  and  let  It  stand 
a  day  beibre  It  is  covered. 

186B.  Rkcbipxs  fob  Damson  Chkrsb,  Aa : 

(a)  DA1IB05  Cheksb.— Uather  the  flrult 
when  fhli  ripe,  and  to  every  peck  of 
damsons  allow  Ibur  pounds  of  lump  sugar. 
Set  the  flnit  in  an  oven  and  let  it  remain 
until  soft;  when  cold,  rub  it  through  a 
colander  or  coarse  liair-sieve:  then  put  It 
Into  a  preserving-pan,  and  boil  it  quickly 
half  an  hour;  after  which  add  the  sugar 
•Qd  kemeU,   and  boll  together  half  on 


hoar  longer,  stirring  it  all  the  time.  Wet 
the  moulds  with  brandy  or  vin^FRT.  When 
cold,  put  the  cheese  into  them.  Pat  on  a 
paper  dipped  in  vinegar,  and  keep  them 
in  a  dry  place,  or  close  them,  according  to 
the  directions  given  at  par.  1367,  b. 

(6)  MuasBL-PLUx  Chbbsb.— Weigh  six 
pounds  of  the  ftvlt,  bake  it  in  a  stone  jar, 
remove  the  stones,  and  take  out  the 
kernels  to  put  In.  Pour  half  the  juice  on 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  good  Lisbon 
sugar;  when  melted  and  simmered  a  few 
minutea,  skim  it,  and  add  the  tnilt.  Keep 
it  doing  veiy  gently  till  the  juice  is  much 
evaporated,  taking  care  to  stir  it  con- 
stantly, lest  It  bum.  Pour  it  into  small 
moulds,  pattyi>ana,  or  saucers.  The  re- 
maining juice  may  serve  to  colour  cream, 
or  be  added  to  a  pie. 

(e)  Aprioot  Chbbsb.— Weigh  an  equal 
quantity  of  pared  flruit  and  sugar,  wet 
the  latter  a  very  litUe,  and  let  It  boil 
quickly,  or  the  colour  will  be  q>oiled; 
blanch  the  kernels,  and  add  to  it  Twenty 
or  thirty  minutes  will  boil  it  Put  it  In 
small  pots  or  cups  half  filled. 

1370.  Rbcbipts  for  Marmalade:— 

(a)  Appu!  Marmaladr.  —  Pare  seven 
pounds  of  apples,  put  them  on  to  stew  in  a 
preserving-pan  with  a  pint  of  water,  when 
they  are  all  dissolved  rub  them  through  a 
strainer;  add  the  same  weight  of  sugar  as 
of  apples  and  the  grated  peel  of  four  lemons, 
boll  nearly  an  hour,  MUrrmg  U  aU  the  Umt, 
then  add  three  ounces  of  easenoe  of  ginger 
ten  minutea  before  taking  it  off  the  fire. 
Wet  some  shapes  with  any  spirit  and  fill 
them.  This  is  very  useAil  throughout  the 
winter. 

(6)  Barbbbbt  Mabxaladb.— The  bar- 
berries must  be  washed,  stoned,  and  boiled 
in  cold  water  till  tender,  in  tho  proportion 
of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  to  every 
pound  of  fttiit  Then  prepare  a  syrup,  of 
a  pint  of  water  and  a  pound  and  a  lialf  of 
sugar  to  every  pound  of  barberriea  When 
the  syrup  Is  quite  stiff,  boil  the  barberries 
again  till  they  become  a  Jam,  tlien  add 
them  to  the  syrup  and  stir  altogether  over 
the  fire,  simmering  it  only  for  a  fow 
minutes,  and  turn  it  out  into  pota. 

(c)  To  Makb  Tbakbpareht  Obakgb  Mab- 
MALAOE.— Take  very  pale  Sevilio  oranges, 
cut  them  in  quarters,  take  out  the  pulp 
and  add  to  it  a  small  proportion  of  the 
pulp  of  China  orangea.  Put  it  into  a  basin, 
and  pick  tho  skins  and  seeds  out ;  put  the 
peels  into  a  little  salt  and  water,  and  let 
them  stand  all  night,  then  boil  them  in  a 
good  deal  of  spring  water  tlU  they  aro 
tender,  cut  them  in  very  thin  slices  and 
put  them  to  the  pulp.  To  every  pound 
of  marmalade  pat  one  pound  and  a  half 
of  double  refined  sugar,  beaten  fine.   Boll 
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tliem  gently  together  Ibr  twenty  minutes; 
fflt  is  not  dear  and  transparent,  boll  It  Atq 
or  six  minutes  longer;  keep  stirring  It 
gently  all  the  time,  and  take  care  not  to 
break  the  siloes;  when  cold  pat  it  Into 
Jelly-glasses  or  preservlng-pota. 

(tf)  Orakor  Masmaladb  (the  GoxMo^r 
Wat}.— Cat  the  oranges  very  thin,  and 
to  every  pound  of  fhiit  pat  a  pint  of  spring 
water,  then  boll  It  gently  for  three  or  four 
hours.  When  quite  soft  add  one  pound  and 
a  half  of  loaf  sugar  to  every  poond  of  fruit, 
and  boil  It  an  hoar. 

(e)  QciNCK  Markaladb.— Pare  and  core 
the  quinces,  put  them  Into  water  as  they 
are  cored,  to  prevent  themfitmi  blacking; 
boil  them  till  tender ;  take  their  weight  In 
sugar;  beat,  and  break  tlie  quinces  with 
the  back  of  a  spoon  and  put  in  tbe  sugar, 
and  let  them  boil  fkst,  uncovered,  till  they 
slide  fh>m  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

(/)  FOREIGM    PINS-APPLB  MABSfALADK.— 

Take  the  largest,  ripest,  and  naost  perfect 
pine-apples  Imported ;  pare  them,  and  cut 
out  whatever  blemishes  are  to  be  found. 
Weigh  each  pine-apple,  balancing  the  other 
scale  with  an  equal  weight  of  the  best 
double-refined  sugar,  broken  into  large 
lamps.  The  white  sugar  that  is  now  eold 
rendy-powdered,  is  generally  so  much 
adulterated  with  finely  palverizod  stareh, 
as  to  have  very  little  strength  or  sweetness, 
and  is,  therefore,  unfit  for  sweetmeats,  as, 
when  made  with  it,  they  will  not  keep. 
Grate  the  pine-apples  on  a  large  dish; 
using  a  large  coarse  grater,  and  omitting 
the  hard  core  that  goes  down  the  centre 
of  each.  Pnt  the  grated  ploe-npple  and 
the  sugar  into  a  preserving-kettle,  mixing 
them  thoroughly.  Bet  it  over  a  moderate 
and  very  clear  lire,  and  boil  and  skim  it 
well,  stirring  it  after  skimmiag.  After  the 
scum  has  ceased  to  appear,  stir  the  mar- 
malade fbeqoently  till  it  is  done,  which  will 
generally  be  in  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  it  has  come  to  a  bolL  But  if  it 
is  not  smooth,  dear,  and  bright  in  that 
time,  continue  the  boiling  till  it  1&  Put  it 
warm  into  tumblers,  or  broad-mouthed 
glass  Jars.  Lay  inside  the  top  of  each 
doubled  white  tissue-paper,  cut  cxActly  to 
fit,  and  press  it  down  lightly  with  the 
finger  round  the  edge,  so  as  to  cover 
smoothly  the  surftco  of  the  marmalade. 
Lastly,  tie  down  occording  to  par.  13C7,  and 
set  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  This  is  a 
very  delidoua  preparation  of  pine-apple. 
1371.  Reckiftb  for  Drtinq  wrra  Suqas  : 
(a)  To  TncT  Jabgokbl  PEARa.— Pare  them 
Tery  thin,  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and 
simmer  in  a  thin  syrup ;  let  them  lie  a  day 
or  two,  then  make  the  syrup  richer  and 
simmer  again.  Repeat  tliis  till  tliey  are 
'dear,  then  drain,  and  diy  them  in  the  san 


or  in  a  oool  oven  for  a  short  time.  Thej 
may  be  kept  in  the  syrup  and  dried  as 
wanted,  which  makes  them  more  moist 
and  rich. 

Another  Way. —Ttiko  some  fine  pean 
before  they  are  quite  ripe,  pare  them  and 
set  them  over  the  fire  in  cold  water.  Let 
them  stew  till  tender;  lift  them  gently 
out  and  put  them  into  cold  water  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hoar,  then  drain  on  a  sieve 
into  a  pound  of  sugar  and  two  quarts  cf 
water  for  every  fifty  peara ;  pot  the  fluit, 
and  let  it  stand  two  hours.  The  peara  most 
then  be  taken  out  and  suspended  in  a  slow 
oven,  with  the  large  end  down,  for  twelve 
hours.  Clarify  the  synip  in  which  the  fkait 
has  stood,  and  boU  it ;  when  quite  cool,  the 
peara  mast  again  remain  fn  the  symp,  and 
be  transftirred  to  the  oven  ibr  the  same 
time  as  beibre.  Boil  the  lorup,  and  con- 
tinue the  process  tfll  the  pean  are  perftetly 
dry. 

(6)  To  Dbt  SracRi.\K  Crabs  vor  DcasEsr. 
Prick  the  crabs  fhll  of  holes,  fill  three  or 
fbur  jare  with  them,  then  pnt  them  in  the 
oven  till  tender.  Sift  a  quantity  of  lump 
sugar  pounded.  Dip  the  crabs  in  the  sugar, 
lay  the  stalks  upwards  on  paper,  and  dry 
in  a  veiy  cool  oven ;  dip  in  the  suear  again 
and  again,  and  dry  them  between  whiles, 
and  afterwards  as  long  as  is  nccessaiy. 
They  must  be  laid  in  the  hastencr,  or  some 
very  warm  place  to  dry. 

(c)  To  Dry  Cherubs  wmn  SuaAB.~To 
every  four  pounds  of  ftuit  stoned,  weigh 
one  pound  of  powdered  lamp  sogar ;  put  the 
fhiit  and  sugar  Into  a  preserving-pan ;  boil 
very  gently  for  thrce-qnarten  of  an  hour, 
then  pnt  them  by  in  a  iMSbi  with  their 
own  liquor  till  cold ;  drain  them  tttna  the 
syrup,  and  lay  them  singly  to  dry  en 
dishes  moderatdy  heated ;  let  them  remain 
in  the  oven  till  they  look  dry  at  the  top, 
then  take  them  out,  and  in  a  week  turn 
them  on  to  dean  dishes,  and  put  them  once 
more  into  the  oven  as  above^  Take  them 
out  and  put  them  into  a  jar,  which  must  he 
kept  covered  as  for  other  preserves. 

(df)  To  Drt  OooesBRRRiKs.>-To  seven 
ponnds  of  red  gooseberriM  add  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  powdered  sugar,  which  must 
be  strewed  over  them  in  the  prcserving 
pan.  Let  them  remain  at  a  good  height 
over  a  slow  fire  till  they  begin  to  break, 
then  remove  them.  Repeat  this  process 
for  two  or  tliree  di^ra,  then  take  the  goose- 
berries fkom  the  syrup  and  spread  them  out 
on  sieves  near  the  fire  to  dry.  This  syrup 
may  be  used  for  other  preserves.  When 
the  gooseberries  are  quite  dry,  store  them 
in  tin  boxes  or  lay  en  of  paper. 

(e)  To  Drt  Babbbrrirs  m  BtTKcnsa. 
nave  ready  bits  of  flat  white  woorl,  thrre 
inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide. 
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He  the  stalkt  of  the  fltilt  on  the  stick  flx>ni 
trlthln  an  inch  of  one  end  to  beyond  the 
other,  ao  as  to  make  them  look  handsome. 
Himmor  them  in  some  syrap  t«ro  snocesstve 
days,  covering  tlicm  each  time  with  It  when 
cold.  When  they  look  clear,  they  are 
simmered  enough.  The  third  day,  do  them 
Uke  other  candied  finit 
1872.  Receipts  fob  Jelije9:>- 
(a)  Strawberht,  Raspbkrbt,  Red  Cur- 
bant,  OB  CUBICAXT  AXD  UaSPBBBBY  JELLY 

Pat  the  ftuli  into  an  earthen  pan,  squeeze 
them  well  with  a  new  wooden  spoon ;  mix 
an  equal  weight  of  sugar  in  large  lumps, 
with  the  (Vuit,  and  let  them  Infuse  fbr  an 
hour,  that  tlie  sugar  may  draw  out  tlie 
juice ;  next  pour  on  a  little  water.  If  the 
strawberries  are  too  ri|>c,  squeeze  in  the 
Juice  of  two  lemons;  put  all  this  into  a 
Jelly-bag  nearly  new;  mix  some  melted 
Isinglass  with  the  Juice,  but  the  vhok  mutt 
be  very  c<^d.  The  proportion  of  Isinglass 
before  melting  should  be  at  the  rate  of  an 
ounce  to  Amr  pounds  of  flruit. 

(6)  RBO  OB  WUITR  CUKBAST  JELLT,  HADE 

BT  Boiuna.— When  the  'fruit  is  quite  ripe, 
gather  it  on  a  dry  day ;  as  soon  ns  it  is  nicely 
picked  put  it  in  a  jar,  and  cover  it  down 
very  close ;  set  the  Jar  in  a  saucepan  about 
three  parts  filled  with  cold  water,  put  it  on 
a  gentle  fire,  and  let  It  simmer  fbr  about 
half  an  hour;  take  tlio  pan  ftt>m  the  Are 
and  pour  the  contents  of  the  Jar  into  a  Jelly- 
bag  ;  pass  the  juice  tiirough  a  second  time, 
do  not  squeeze  the  bag;  to  each  piut  of 
Juice  add  a  pound  and  a  halfor  good  lump 
sugar  in  large  lumps;  when  it  is  dissolved, 
put  It  into  a  preeervlng-pon,  set  It  on  the 
fire,  and  boil  gently,  stirring  and  skimming 
It  the  whule  time  till  no  more  scum  rises, 
i.e.,  about  twenty  minutes,  it  will  then  be 
perfectly  dear  and  fine;  pour  while  warm 
Into  pots,  and,  when  cold,  cover  them 
with  paper  wetted  in  brandy,  and  tie  down 
as  in  pnr.  1867. 

(c)  Black  Currakt  Jellt.— Boil  the 
flrult  till  the  Juice  Hows,  then  strain  it 
through  a  Jelly-bag,  and  set  it  again  over 
the  fire  for  twenty  minutes ;  ofler  which 
add  half  a  pound  of  sugar  for  each  pound 
of  Juice,  and  boil  the  whole  ten  minutes 
longer. 

id)  GoosEBBBBT  JsLLT.— Take  fine  goose- 
berries, not  too  ripe,  of  any  colour;  wash 
and  drain  them,  and  add  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  cold  water  to  every  quart  of  gooseberries. 
Place  them  over  the  fire,  and  boll  till  the 
whole  becomes  a  Jam,  then  utraln  it  well 
throngh  a  Jelly-bag.  Make  a  rich  syrup,  in 
the  proportion  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar 
to  a  pint  of  the  liquor,  with  a  little  water 
in  which  the  remains  of  the  strained  fhiit 
have  been  boiled.  When  the  syrup  is  snlB- 
olentiy  boiled,  add  It  to  the  juice  and  boll 


them  together  fbr  a  qnarter  of  an  hour, 
then  poui  off. 

(«)  liAsrBEBRT  Jellt.— Take  flresh,  nicely- 
picked  raspberries,  and  simmer  over  the 
fire  till  the  juice  flows,  then  strain,  and 
weigh  the  Juice,  but  boil  it  fbr  ten  minutes 
belbro  adding  the  sugar,  which  must  bo 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  and  a 
quarter  to  one  pound  of  Jnice ;  boll  flvo 
minutes  longer,  skim  It,  and  pour  into  pots. 
ThiH  is  a  good  Jelly  for  flavouring  creams, 
and  requires  no  sugar  to  be  added  for  that 
purpose. 

(/)  BL.vcKBEBnT  JRLLT.— This  prepnmtinn 
of  the  blackberry  is  more  agreeable  than 
the  jam,  as  the  seeds,  though  very  whole- 
some, are  not  agreeable  to  alL  It  is  made 
in  the  same  way  as  currant  jelly  (see  6) ; 
but  the  ftnlt  Is  so  sweet  that  it  only  requires 
half  tlio  weight  of  the  jnice  in  sugar. 

(g)  Plum  Jellt.— Take  only  those  plums 
which  are  perfectly  sound ;  remove  the 
stalks,  and  put  them  into  large  stone  Jars ; 
If  damsons,  make  an  incision  in  each;  cover 
the  Jars  with  bladder,  put  them  in  deep 
pans  of  water  over  the  fire,  and  let  the 
water  boil  gently  for  three  or  fbur  hours, 
till  all  the  Juice  has  come  from  the  fruit ; 
then  strain  through  a  Jelly-bag,  and  boll 
with  an  equal  weight  of  lump  sugar  (as  at 
tf),  taking  care  to  stir  it  constantly. 

(A)  Orangr  Jellt.— Strain  the  juice  fkt>m 
two  dozen  China  oranges  over  tlie  grated 
rind  of  one,  and  add  the  juice  of  four  Seville 
oranges.  Strain  the  juice  through  a  Jelly- 
bag,  and  add  the  proportion  of  one  pound 
of  lump  sugar  to  one  pint  of  juice.  Set  it 
over  the  fire  and  let  it  boil  for  twenty 
minutes.  Then  boll  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  isinglass  in  half  a  pint  of  water  with  tlKt 
rind  of  a  lemon,  till  the  isinglass  is  di»- 
solved.  Add  a  spoonfUl  at  a  time  to  the 
Jnice  as  it  boils  till  you  perceive  it  stlflbn, 
then  pour  Into  pots.  There  Is  so  little 
gelatinous  quality  in  the  Juice  of  the 
orange,  that  it  must  be  aided  by  tlie 
isinglass  to  form  the  Jelly. 

(t)  Fol^r-Fbutt  Jxllt.— Take  equal 
qunntltiei  of  ripe  strawberries,  raspberries, 
currants,  and  red  cherries.  All  should  be 
fhlly  ripe,  and  the  cherries  must  be  stoned, 
taking  care  to  save  the  Juice  that  comes 
fh>m  them  in  stoning.  Add  it  after^vards 
to  the  rest  Mix  the  fhiit  together,  and 
put  it  in  a  linen  bag.  Squeeze  It  well  into 
a  tureen  placed  beneath.  When  it  has 
ceased  to  drip,  measure  the  Juice;  and  to 
every  pint,  allow  a  pound  and  two  ounces 
of  the  best  double-refined  loof  sugar, 
in  large  lumps.  Mix  together  the  Jnice 
and  the  sugar;  put  them  into  an  enamelled 
preserving-pan ;  set  it  over  the  fire,  and 
let  it  boil  hnlf  an  hour— skimming  it  fr»> 
quently.   Try  the  jeiiy  by  dipping  out  a 
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gpoonfal,  and  holding  it  in  the  open  air. 
If  It  congeal!  readily,  It  Is  Bofllclently 
don&  Put  the  jelly  warm  into  wide- 
topped  glasses.  Cover  it  with  double 
tlJMue  paper,  which  most  be  white,  and 
cut  exactly  to  fit  the  surfiice  of  the  Jelly. 
Lay  it  nicely  and  smoothly  inside  the  top 
of  the  glass,  pressing  it  down  with  the 
fingers  all  round  the  edge.  Then  tie  down 
with  the  whlte-of-egg  paper,  as  at  par. 
1967  6. 

U)  Mbdlar  Jeixt— Take  medlars  when 
they  are  quite  ripe,  wash  them  and  put 
them  Into  a  preserring-pan  with  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  them ;  let  them  shnmer 
slowly  till  they  become  quite  a  pulp,  then 
strain  through  a  Jelly-bag,  and  to  every 
pint  of  liquor  add  three-quarters  or  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar;  boil  It  an  hour,  or  till 
It  is  quite  dear,  and  put  it  into  preserving 
pots  or  moulds. 

(it)  Afplb  Jkllt.— Take  codlln,  or  othor 
light-coloured  apples,  pare  and  cut  them  in 
thin  slices  Into  a  deep  saucepan,  with  as 
much  water  as  will  Just  cover  them ;  boll 
to  a  pulp,  and  strain  through  a  Jelly- 
bag;  weigh,  and  to  every  pound  of  liquor 
add  a  pound  of  lump  sugar  powdered.  Boll 
till  it  comes  to  the  top  of  the  pan  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather  more;  put  it 
into  teacups  or  muulds.  The  Juice  of  a 
large  lemon  to  every  pound  of  sugar  is  an 
Improvement;  and  the  sugar  should  be 
made  hot  before  it  is  added  to  the  Juice. 

1S7S.  BscEirrs  Foa  Svxnrs:— 

(a)  Stbup  of  LE1I0K&  ^  Clarity  three 
pounds  of  lump  sugar  (see  Sect  11,  Sub- 
sect  A) ;  then  pour  into  the  syrup  while  at 
weak  candy  height,  and  boiling,  the  Juice 
of  eighteen  good  lemons  and  the  peel  of 
three  grated.  Let  It  boil  together  for  three 
minutes,  strain  it  through  a  lawn  sieve, 
and  bottle  It  When  cold,  cork  it  down 
tight,  to  keep  for  use.  This  syrup  is  ready 
for  lemonade,  punch,  ices,  Jellies,  iK^ 
without  any  trouble. 

(6)  Sybuf  of  OaxxGEs  is  made  exactly 
in  the  same  way,  substituting  oranges  for 
Iemon& 

(c)  Economical  Syrup  of  Oraxges  o» 
LEM0M8.— A  clailOed  syrup  of  these  fruits 
may  be  made  witli  the  tehite  peel  of  oranges 
or  lemons  after  the  outside  rind  has  been 
removed,  which  always  leaves  behind  a 
considerable  quantity  of  tlie  essential  oil 
and  bitter  principle. 

(</)   SYXUP    OF    MULBEKRISS,    CUBBANTS, 

BTaAWBeRUXs,  or  Rasfberribs  Is  made  In 
the  same  way  as  for  jelly  (par.  1372),  with 
the  addition  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water 
to  each  pound  of  fruit,  added  to  the  sugar 
and  made  into  a  syrup.  The  fruit  is  first 
boiled  and  strained,  afier  which  It  is  boiled 
op  ibr  tea  mlntttes  with  the  syrup,  and 


poured  while  warm  into  marrow-oHk!t3 
botUea,  whidi  are  to  b«  ooiked,  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place. 

(e)   AfPLS,  PlAB,  OB  PlsnE-APTLR  STROP 

may  be  made  by  boiling  in  dariflod  syrap 
an  equal  quantity  of  either  fruit,  cat  In 
small  squares,  but  not  washed  or  broken. 
The  ^rup  extracts  the  flavour,  and  oiay  be 
poured  ofl^  leaving  the  apples,  Ac,  wlildi 
may  afterwards  be  used  aa  a  commoa  pr»> 
serve. 

SCB-flBCr.  B.— BOTTLQia 

1374.  BEUABK8.— There  are  now  sevemsl 
methods  adopted  for  proaerving  frolta,  ript 
and  unripe,  without  any,  or,  at  all  eventf, 
the  usual  proportions  of,  sagar.  Tliey  all 
depend  upon  the  exdualon  <^  the  air,  and 
tlto  several  methods  are  directed  to  that 
end.  Much  depends  upon  the  place  where 
they  are  kept ;  and  if  this  is  not  dark,  cool, 
and  diy,  it  Is  for  better  to  buy  them  in 
garden  mould,  or  sand  if  at  hand,  at  least 
a  foot  beneath  the  surface,  and  head  down- 
wards, and  then  to  dig  them  up  when 
wanted.  If  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  place 
should  be  protected  from  much  rain,  aa,  for 
instance,  beneath  an  evergreen,  or  some 
similar  place.  By  burning  the  match  In 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  atmospheric  air  la 
exduded  for  the  moment,  and  sulphurons 
add  gas  substituted  for  it,  which  la  quickly 
condensed,  and  causes  a  slight  tendency  to 
a  vacuum.  The  bladder  used  fiv  this  par- 
pose  should  be  soaked  In  water  for  forty- 
eight  hours. 

1S75.  The  following  Is  an  excellent  method 
of  Bonxneo  ant  Obpixabt  Fruito:— 

(a)  Take  tliree  pounds  of  fruit,  boll  ten 
minutes ;  add  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  boU 
ten  minutes  longer;  bum  a  sulphur  match 
in  the  bottle ;  put  the  fruit  quieUif  in  wAib 
hot;  then  immediaUlp  tie  on  a  piece  of 
well-soaked  bladder,  smooth  side  out- 
wards. It  is  better  kept  in  a  dark,  cool, 
diy  place. 

(b)  To  Pbeskrvb  Fruit  for  Tabtb,  ok 
Fauilt  D£8aE»i&— Cherries,  plums  of  all 
sorts,  and  American  apples,  gntlicr  when 
ripe,  and  lay  them  in  small  Jars  that  will 
hold  a  pound;  strew  over  ead<  jar  six 
ounces  of  good  loaf  sugar,  pounded;  oover 
with  two  bladders  each,  separately  tied 
down ;  then  set  the  jars  In  a  large  stewpan 
of  water  up  to  the  neck,  and  let  it  boll 
three  hours  gently.  Keep  theae  and  all 
other  sorts  of  fruit  free  fit>m  damp. 

(c)  To  Bottle  Khcbabb.— Cut  the  rtiu- 
barb  as  for  tarts :  fill  the  bottles  to  the 
neck,  then  put  in  as  much  water  aa  they 
will  hold.  Cork  and  tie  tkem  over  with  a 
double  bladder,  and  let  them  remain  in  a 
cool  oven  till  the  rhubarb  just  cracks. 

((/)  To  BorxLS  Black  Cubsasts.— To^ 
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oihi  tail  the  dmanta,  and  wben  the  bottles 
are  flUed,  add  one  table-spoonAit  of  gin. 
Kieop  In  a  cool  aad  dry  place,  and  either 
resin  the  eorks  or  tie  them  over  with 
bladders. 

(c)  To  BoRUB  Pune  on  amy  Tkott  fob 
Taka—FIU  wide-mouthed  bottles  with  the 
ftidt  and  as  mneh  cold  water  as  they  will 
bold,  and  cover  tliera  with  bladder;  then 
pot  them  into  a  kettle  of  cold  water,  first 
wrapi^ng  the  bottles  with  doths  or  h^y- 
bands  to  prevent  their  toochlng;  let  them 
getqnite  hot,  but  not  boll;  leave  the  bottles 
in  the  waicr  until  it  la  quite  cold  again; 
th^  aboold  be  kept  In  a  dry  place.  And 
when  the  above  directions  are  attended  to, 
the  reanlt  will  be  flu:  saperior  to  any  other 
method  of  bottling  firult,  especially  with 
•loa»-flrait,  as  ploms,  diimsona,  green- 
gages, Aa 

8UB-6ICT.  GL— PHBSKRVIKO  n  SITEIT  OB 

1376.  Very  little  preparation  is  reqalred 
Ibr  this  kind  of  preserve,  the  fhilt  being 
merely  covered  with  the  spirit  or  wine, 
with  or  withoac  sogar.  It  must,  however, 
be  careftilly  corlLed  and  tied  down  with 
bladder,  or  the  qMrit  wUl  evaporate. 

(a)    To    PBSSBBVZ    AFRIOOIB,    PBAOIBSt 

▲KD  Qbbbxoaobs  IK  Bbandt ^Tlic  flrult 

most  be  gathered  at  Its  Hill  aiao,  bnt  not  too 
ripe;  wipe  the  ihiit,  and  prick  It  full  of 
holes  with  a  fine  needle ;  to  two  pounds  of 
Ihiit  pnt  one  pound  of  doable  refined  sugar 
and  three  pints  of  water ;  when  it  bolls  put 
in  the  ftnit,  and  boil  it  gently  till  tender, 
keeping  the  firuit  under  water;  cover  it 
dose  in  the  same  pan  one  night.  Just  give 
It  a  boll  up  next  day,  and  lay  the  fhitt  on  a 
dish  to  drain  firom  the  syrup ;  boll  the  syrup 
nearly  half  an  hour,  when  almost  cold  put 
the  fhiit  in  glass  jars.  To  one  cup  of  syrup 
add  one  of  brandy  till  folL 

[ft)  Brandied  CiiERRiEa.— Weigh  the 
finest  morellaa,  haviug  cut  off  half  the 
atalk,  prick  them  with  a  new  needle,  and 
drop  them  into  a  Jar  or  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle ;  pound  three-quarters  of  their  weight 
of  sugar  or  wliite  candy;  strew  over,  fill 
up  with  brandy,  and  tie  a  bladder  over. 

(c)  To  Pkbsbkvb  StbaWberbies  IK 
WDnc— Put  a  quantity  of  tho  finest  large 
atrswberrles  into  a  gooseberry  bottle,  and 
strew  in  three  large  spoonfuls  of  fine  sugar; 
fill  up  with  Madeira  wine,  or  flno  sherry. 

id)  Brandt  GBAPita— For  this  purpose 
the  grapes  should  be  in  large  close  bunches, 
and  quite  xipe.  Remove  every  grape  that 
lathe  least  shrivelled,  or  in  any  way  de- 
Active;  with  a  needle  prick  each  isrape  in 
three  places;  have  ready  a  sufflclencyof 
dottble-rettned  loaf  sugar,  powdered  and 
nfted;  put  some  of  the  sugar  into  the 


bottom  of  the  Jars,  thai  pot  In  a  bunch  of' 
grapes  and  cover  all  thickly  with  sugar, 
tlien  another  bunch,  then  more  sugar,  and 
so  on  till  the  Jar  is  nearly  fliil,  finishing  with 
a  layer  of  sugar ;  then  fill  up  to  the  top  with 
the  best  white  brandy ;  cover  the  Jars  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  set  them  away; 
they  must  not  go  over  the  fire;  the  gnpes 
should  be  of  the  best  quality,  either  wiUte 
orpnrple. 

SUB-SBCr.  D.— PSESRRVINO  DT  ICB. 

1S77.  Ice  is  the  most  useAiI  of  all  the 
means  of  preserving  meats  and  fish  in  a 
fipesh  state,  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
salt  In  the  sub-section  treating  of  salt- 
ing, it  will  be  observed  that  ice  aids  that 
process  in  a  remaiiuible  manner  when 
conducted  in  warm  weather.  At  present 
we  have  to  consider  ice  as  a  means  of 
keeping  fish,  creams,  Ac,  in  a  ftesh  state. 

1378.  The  Icb  to  be  used  for  the  pnrpoee 
must  either  be  obtained  in  the  winter  and 
preserved  in  an  loe-hoose  (for  the  proper 
construction  of  which  see  page  157),  or  It 
must  be  purchased  as  it  is  wanted.  Host 
pastrycooks  in  the  country  have  an  ice- 
honse,  and  retail  coarse  and  dirty  ice, 
which  serves  tolerably  well  to  flreezo 
creama,  Ac.,  but  not  for  actually  putting 
into  beverages,  such  as  are  mentioned  at 
page  881.  For  this  purpose  the  ice  im- 
ported by  the  Wenham  Lake  Compahy 
should  be  used  (whose  London  offices  are  at 
104,  Strand) ;  and,  indeed,  for  all  purposes 
it  Is  now  veiy  generally  adopted.  It  may 
not  generally  be  known,  that  loe  is  not 
all  of  the  same  temperature ;  some  is  oiUy 
Just  below  82  degrees,  and  such  an  article 
rapidly  thaws  on  the  slightest  increase  of 
heat,  and  It  also  goes  a  veiy  little  way  in 
fii^eaing  other  mixtures  when  in  contact 
with  it  But  the  Wenham  Lake  ice  is 
obtained  ftom  a  source  where  the  ice  Is 
fh>zen  at  a  very  low  temperatnre  indeed, 
and  much  of  It  will  indicate  as  low  a  scale 
as  13  or  15  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  When 
this  is  really  the  case  it  is  better  worth  4d. 
per  pound  than  ice  at  8S  degrees  is  M., 
because  It  will  go  more  than  twice  as  flu*. 

The  Price  or  thd  Ice  is  as  Fqllowb:— 

ad. 
In  quantities  of  100  Ibi  and  upwards, 

per  100  lb.  7   0 

For  25  lb.      ...       ...       ...       .«       ...    2    0 

Less  than  25  lb.,  per  Ibw ...      0  X 

The  company's  vans  deliver  their  Ice  In 
London,  or  it  Is  forwarded  to  the  country 
by  the  ordinary  conveyances,  packed  in  a 
mat  or  blanket  for  28.  extra,  without  per- 
ceptible waste. 

1370.  In  order  to  keep  this  Ice  for  soma 
days,  the  company  sell  a  A^frveraAr,  or 

2d 
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Eable  Ice-chest,  which  1«  a  reiy  effldent 
roment,  though  not,  perhaps,  quite 
Ing  up  to  the  description  given  tj  Its 
ttroprietora.  By  Its  aid  those  who  have  not 
lee-hooses  may  be  supplied  with  loe  In 
London  at  sums  vaiylng,  aocordlng  to  the 
Quantity,  ftom  4s.  to  Ida  6d.  per  we^ 
J^.  KM,  Shows  a  sketch  of  the  RefMge- 
tator,  with  Ita  sliding  and  perforated 
aholres  for  oooUng  and  preserving  wines, 
^ts,  and  provisions,  without  permitting 
them  to  come  Into  contact  one  with 
the  other,  (a)  and  (b)  are  the  two  Uds  of 
Ihe  BeMgerator;  (a)  when  closed  renden 
the  Interior  air-tight,  and  being  constructed 
Uke  the  sides  and  bottom,  with  a  substance 
Impervious  to  caloric;  surroitnds  the  ice  and 
all  the  oohtents  of  the  ItofMgerator  with  a 
non-conducting  medfum,  Snd'  speedily  re- 
duces e^^eiythlng  so  enclosed  to  an  unifonn 
temperature  vety  little  above  the  flreezing- 
poinL  (B)  is  the  exterior  lid  foimlug  part 
of  the  chest  which  encloses  the  non-0(m- 
docUng  and  loe-presening  portion  of  the 


BeMgerator,  making  the  whole  into  a 
handsome  piece  of  ftimiture.  Tiiese  exte- 
rior chests  are  made  of  any  material  <« 
slxe,  and  In  any  style,  for  the  pantxy,  the 
hall,  or  the  dining-room.  For  Ichig  wtnoa, 
the  Refrigerators  possess  peeuHar  odraa- 
toffet;  tlie  temperature  to  be  Imparted  to 
wine  can  be  r^tuhited  at  pleasure,  and  If 
more  wine  be  iced  at  any  time  than  la 
required  for  the  paitienlar  occasion,  it  is 
neither  wasted  nor  h^nred,  as  it  can  be 
left  for  any  period  in  the  Refrigerator  with- 
out  deterioration.  To  ice  wine  It  Is  necee- 
sary  merely  to  plaoe  It  In  the  Refflgerstor; 
and  the  temperature  can  be  regulated  by 
the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is  suf^ 
ftered  to  remain,  and  by  pUidng  it  In  direct 
contact  with  the  loe  or  otherwise.  By  ita 
aid  also  a  small  quantity  of  ice  is  made  to 
serve  as  a  supply  fbr  many  days ;  •  and 
butter,  creams,  Jellies,  fhiit,  game,  and 
provisions  of  eveiy  kind,  are  preserved 
and  kept  deUdatulp  eoal  for  any  length  of 
time. 


PsicE  OF  RsnucEBATOBS  AXD  JCK  BsQxnxEa 

^TEBIOB  DDqExaioii&  FlAOr. 

1^0.  4  s.   d. 

I 3  ft.  2  in.  long,  2  fL  wide,  8  ft  4  In.  high       .«•  —  *  10 

II.— 8  ft.  3  in.  long.  2  ft  8  In.  wide.  8  ft.  7  In.  high  «.     «   « 

111.-3  ft.  5  Ih.  long,  2  it  5  In.  wide,  8  ft  8  hi.  high  ...     7   f 

IY.-4  ft  long,  8  ft  8  in.  wide,  8  ft  8  in.  high       ...  ^  10  10 

Packing  for  the  Country,  8s.  6d.  each. 


0 

9. 
0 

0 


£ 
$ 
1 


d. 
0 
0 


^P^  <2^|<»  for  Na  L,  50  lb.  weekly ;  2?a  II.,  7S  lb.  to  100  Un  weekly ; 
No.  Ul,  100  lb.  weekly :  No.  IV.,  UO  lU  weekly. 
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ts  also  sold  by  the  same  company,  adapted 
for  private  families ;  it  certainly  answers 
the  purpose  remarkably  well,  but  so  in  j 
Jhct  do  the  onllnaiy  ice-pails  of  the  con- 
Ibctlonera.  For  those  who  like  tlieir  ice 
Ihnen  very  hard,  this  pail  is,  however,  far 
■nperlor  to  any  other.  The  object  of  the 
atirring,  ta  rotatory  motion,  communicated 
to  tlie  mixture,  is  to  prevent  the  outside 
ttam  being  fVosen  more  than  the  inside, 
and  to  keep  aU  of  a  consistence  tudf-way 
between  snow  and  ice,  which  is  the  object 
of  all  ice-cream  machinea  The  price  of 
that  sold  by  the  Wcnham  Lake  Ice  Com- 
pany is  X8  lOs.  (see^.  106  c). 

1881.  Thb  Folldwxwo  ark  thb  Dihko- 
TIOHSFOR  UsK.— Having  prepared  the  water 
or  cream  mixture,  put  it  into  the  fh^zlng- 
pot,  and  adjust  the  apparatus ;  then  fill  the 
pall  with  Ice  broken  up  sufflciently  small 
to  be  fkeely  admitted  Into  the  pail  round 
fhe  fireezlng-pot ;  but  to  eveiy  8- inch  layer 
of  Ice,  add  a  layer  of  salt,  using  about  a 
4|Qarter  as  much  salt  as  Ice.  Frees  these 
down  with  a  stick  with  one  hand,  at  the 


same  time  turning  the  machine  with  Ot% 
other,  without  stopping,  for  about  e*gh^ 
or  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  oonteiita  are 
suflldently  fh)sen,  which  will  be  knowu 
by  a  difficulty  in  turning  the  handle,  then 
let  the  frozen  cream  remain  a  few  minutes 
without  stirring,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  uble; 
but  if  required  to  be  kept  long  before  um^ 
the  wooden  plug  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  pail,  and  the  water  l^t  off;  then  put  the 
plug  in  again,  and  reflU  Uie  pail  wiih  io^ 
an^  salt  as  before,  but  use  only  half  the 
quantity  of  salt  (see  A/.  108  c). 

(a)  To  MoLXD  ICE&— Fill  the  naould  aa 
quickly  aa  possible  with  the  frozen  cream,' 
shut  It  up,  bury  it  in  ice  and  salt,  aiid  let  it 
remain  an  hour  or  more;  for  dishing,  hare 
the  dish  ready,  dip  the  mould  in  cold  water 
fbr  about  one  minute,  wipe  it,  take  off  the 
top  and  l)otfom  covers,  and  turn  it  into  tbfl| 
dJah ;  this  must  l>e  done  expeditiously. 

(b)  To  Make  RASFBEBBto's  Stkawbexrt 
Icft^sXAX.— To  one  pound  of  napbvrj  o^ 
Btrawbony  Jam,  add  the  Juloe  of  one  or  two 
lemons,  half  a  phit  of  cream,  and  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  new  milk;  colour  with  a  ftwdroppi 
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of  tincture  of  cochineal,  aad  fliBese.  If 
nwpbenies  or  strawberrleB  are  In  season, 
it  maj  be  made  with  the  pulp  of  two 
pounds  of  either,  or  of  the  latter  added  to 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  red  currants,  with 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  pint  of 
cre^m,  and  one  quart  of  mlllL 

(c)  To  Makk  Thrkk  Pints  op  Lkmon- 
VATEB  IcK.— Take  six  lemons,  firar  orungea, 
two  pints  of  water,  fourteen  ounces  of 
sugar;  mix,  and  ftreeze. 

^d)  Iced  Jrllt— Mkke  calres*  ftot  Jelly 
in  the  usual  way ;  then  put  It  into  a  fl'ee:eer 
and  fineeze  It  as  you  would  ice  cream ;  serve 
it  up  In  a  glass  bowl  or  In  Jelly-ghuses ; 
▼on  cannot  mould  it  in  this  way,  but  the 
taste  of  Jelly  when  broken  up  is  much  more 
lively  than  when  moulded ;  also,  it  spaikles 
and  looks  handsomer. 

(e)  CuEKAMT  Water  Ick.— Pl^  a  suffl- 
tteacy  of  ripe  currants  ftom  their  stems ; 
then  squeeM  the  currants  through  a  linen 
bag,  and  to  each  quart  of  the  Juice  allow  a 
pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar;  mix  them  j 
together,  and  when  the  sugar  Is  thoroughly  , 
melted  put  It  into  a  freezer  and  ft^eeze  It  J 
in  the  manner  of  ice-cream ;  serve  it  up  in  j 
glass  trawls;  it  wiU  be  found  delicious  in  i 
warm  weather. 

if)  Plum-water  Ice.— Take  some  fine  | 
ripe  plums ;  wash  them,  cut  them  in  half,  i 
and  stone  them ;  crack  the  stonea,  and  take  | 
out  the  kernels ;  weigh  the  plums,  and  to  | 
every  pound  allow  a  pound  and  a  half  of , 
loaf  sugar,  and  the  white  of  an  egg  t>eaten 
to  a  stiff  froth ;  mix.  In  a  preserylng  kettle,  j 
the  white  of  egg  with  the  sugar,  which 
should  be  finely  powdered,  and  allow  tf>  j 
each  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar  half  a  pint  j 
of  water;  having  stirred  It  well  set'  on  the  i 
flro  (but  not  till  all  the  sugar  is  melted), 
add  the  plum  kernels,  and  boil  and  skim  It ;  [ 
when  the  scum  ceases  to  xlse,  take  the  crup 
off  the  flre,  pour  it  into  a  white- ware  vessel, 
and  remove  the  kernels;  while  you  are 
twlllng  the  sugar  put  the  plums  Into  another 
vessel,  and  boil  tliom  by  themselves  to  draw 
out  the  Juice ;  then  put  them  into  a  linen 
iMig,  and  squeeze  all  the  Juice  Into  a  deep 
pan  or  pitcher  placed  beneath ;  afterwards 
mix  the  plum-Juioe  with  the  symp,  stirring 
them  thoroughly  together,  and  put  it  into  a 
freezer;  freeze  It  well,  and  when  done  serve 
tt  in  a  ala.-s  bowl,  and  eat  It  in  saucers. 

(g)  DA3CS05-WATER  Icx  may  be  made  as 
above,  except  that  you  boQ  the  damsons 
whole  and  make  no  use  of  the  keniels. 
.When  the  damsons  have  all  burst  open, 
^t  them  into  a  linen  bag ;  squeeze  it  well, 
nixing  the  juice  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
symp  previously  prepared,  hnd  then  freeze 
it.  The  Juice  of  damsons  is  much  thicks 
and  richer  than  that  of  pluin%  but  It  requires 
•till  more  sagar.    ' 


(h)  Cberrt-water  Icb  Is  made  nearly 
as  above,  except  that  the  cherries  must  bo 
stoned,  but  not  boiled.  Put  them  raw  taito 
the  bag,  and  squeeze  them.  The  cherries 
should  be  of  the  best  and  most  Juicy  red 
sort,  and  thorongtily  ripe. 

(i)  Strawbxrkt  Water  Icr  is  made  of 
ripe  strawberries  put  into  a  linen  bag,  and 
the  Juice  squeezed  out  Then  mensnre  it, 
and  to  each  pint  of  Juioe  allow  half  a  pound 
of  finely-powdered  loaf  sugar.  Having 
mixed  thoroughly  the  Juice  and  sagar,  put 
it  into  a  freezer  and  ireeze  IL  In  this 
manner  ices,  without  cream,  may  be  made 
of  currant  and  raspl>6rry  Juice,  mixed  raw 
with  sugar. 

0')  GoosEBERST-wATER  ICE.  —  Having 
stewed  the  gooseberries,  squeeze  out  the 
Juice  through  a  linen  bag.  To  every  pint 
allow  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Mix  It  well, 
and  freeze  it 

1882.  An  Icb^plajtb,  fbr  redu^ng  ice  to, 
thin  lay^  (br  mixture  with  vanou^  bei^er- 
ages.  Is  likewise  sold  (see  flg.  108  d)  ;  also' 
moulds,  freezers,  and  breaker^  according 
to  pattern  and  size. 

1S83.  In  Procxbdimo  to  Prbsbbvs  Axr- 
MAL  SxTESTAKCKfl,  such  as  game  or  fish,  by 
means  of  ice,  it  Is  only  necessary  to  bring 
them  Into  contact  with  it  or  at  least  Into 
clofB  proximky.  Thus,  game  may  be. 
packed  in  hampers  with  bladders  ol^ 
pounded  ice  intermixed,  or  blocks  of  lump 
fee  covered  with  any  impervious  sub- 
stances,  such  a^  oil-qllk.  In  this  way, 
ptarmigan  are  sent  ftom  Norway,  in  case4 
which  are  sometimes  nearly  a  month  In/ 
their  transit  but  without  any  putrefactioii 
going  on.  For  fish  the  ice  requires  no 
waterproof  protection,  and  they  may  bo 
packed  in  It  to  great  advantage.  Indeed, 
were  it  not  for  the  anti-putrefcctive  powers 
of  Ice,  the  trade  in  fish  would  be  diminished 
to  a  very  small  amount  of  what  It  now  i% 

1384.  FRBEZino  Mixtures,  as  substitute^ 
fbr  loe^  are  sometimes  used ;  bi^t  while  the 
latter  can  be  obtained  at  little  more  than 
one  penny  per  pound  on  the  ^mall  scale, 
and  at  less  than  that  price  by  wholesale, 
in  point  of  economy  it  will  supersede  all 
other  methods  of  reducing  the  temperature. 
The  mixture  here  given  will  be  found  the 
beat  for  the  purpose :— 


Muriate  of  ammonia 

•  •« 

5oz. 

Nitre         «       ^ 

••■ 

«  ., 

Sulphate^fsoda 

•«« 

8     M 

Water 

■  •• 

1«  .. 

Mix  the  salts  previouaty  powdered  with 
the  water,  and  immerse  in  them  the  vessel 
containing  the  substance  to  bo  frozen. 
The  mixture  fhlls  in  temperature  lh>ni 
00  degrees  to  4  degrees  Fahrenheit;  but, 
a«  alnady  olwervod,  tbo  coot  is  greauc 
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than  by  meani  of  Ice.  The  quantity  bere 
•pecifled  will  not  freeze  more  than  six  or 
tight  ounces  of  cream,  and  coats  about 
la.  4d.,  for  which  sum  sixteen  pounds  of 
Ice  may  be  purchased,  or  enough  to  freeze 
more  than  five  pounds  of  cream«  when 
mixed  with  a  proper  quantity  of  common 
salt,  at  a  cost  of  a  ha]()penny.  It  is  mani- 
ftst,  tlierefbre,  that  except  In  an  emer- 
gency, wlien  ice  cannot  be  procured,  this 
freezing  mixture  Is  not  to  be  considered 
advantageous  in  any  point  of  view. 

Sim-SBCT.  E.— Saltihg. 

1385.  SALTnia,  sometimes  called  pickling, 
lathe  preacrration  of  otherwira  destructible 
articles  by  means  of  common  salt  Other 
substances  are  likewise  used  as  a^iuncta, 
but  the  main  reliance  is  placed  upon  the 
above-named  salt  These  consist  of  wUrt, 
tugar^  or  frraefe,  tpices^  and  sometimes 
pfrtdigruous  add,  dtarcocA,  or  ke.  Bay 
salt  is  only  a  variety  of  common  salt 
obtained  by  evaporating  sea  watet,  and 
la  therefbre  not  enumerated  in  the  above 
list 

138&  Salt,  whether  in  substance  or  in 
solution,  prevents  the  decomposition  of 
animal  substanoea  at  a  temperature  below 
60  or  65  degrees;  but  above  that  heat  it 
loses  its  effect,  and  the  tendency  to  putre- 
&ction  is  very  little  controlled  by  it  Salt 
does  not  change  the  colour  of  flesh  to  any 
great  extent  but  makes  it  more  pale  by 
the  discharge  of  the  blood  which  it  con- 
tains. In  using  salt  tlie  great  point  is  to 
canse  it  to  enter  the  interior,  and  to  take 
care  that  ttie  article  to  l)e  salted  is  not 
nUsed  in  tempentnre  above  56  or  60 
degrees. 

1887.  NrntB  has  a  similar  effect  to  common 
salt  but  it  hardens  the  fibre  more,  and 
reddens  it  very  considerably. 

1S88.  ScGAK  seems  to  act  by  virtue  of  its 
large  proportion  of  carbon,  and  this  last  by 
Its  power  of  absorbing  oxygen,  which  is 
the  great  promoter  of  decomposition. 

1888.  ICK,  when  added  to  saline  solutions, 
in  salting,  has  a  wonderfully  nscAil  effect 
by  lowering  the  temperature  sufficiently 
to  prevent  decomposition  from  going  on. 
With  the  aid  of  this  material,  in  the  height 
of  summer,  any  meats  may  be  salted  with 
perfect  safety,  by  adding  ice  enough  to  the 
brine  or  pickle  to  keep  the  whole  between 
65  degrees  and  83  degrees— below  which  it 
should  never  be  allowed  to  faU. 

1890.  MXAT  is  either  salted  by  rubbing 
on  tlie  saline  ingredients  in  a  powdered 
condition,  using  the  band,  and  especially 
the  ends  of  tlie  fingers ;  or  else  the  meat 
is  dipped  in  a  solution,  which  is  cither 
«alt  and  water,  called  pickle^  or  else  the 
luioea  brought  out  from  prevlouf  saltingis 


and  called  brine.  Meat,  when  covered 
with  salt,  wiU  soon  absorb  large  quantities 
of  it  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  out 
its  watery  particles ;  and  in  this  way  It  is 
ollen  preserved,  taking  care  to  turn  it  daily, 
which  should  always  be  done  in  erery  case 
of  preservation  with  this  material. 

189L  Plaix  SALTmo,  that  is,  without  any 
addition  to  common  salt  is  adopted  for 
meats  which  are  to  be  dressed  in  about  six 
or  seven  daya,  aa  a  leg  of  pork,  a  round  of 
beeC  ice  X  kg  qfpork  should  be  merely 
rubbed  over  with  salt,  and  the  liquor  allowed 
to  run  out,  turning  the  leg  dally,  and  rub- 
bing the  salt  well  into  the  cut  surftoe,  partl- 
eularly  round  the  bone  and  Into  the  clefts  of 
the  flesb  and  fiit  According  to  the  taste  Ibr 
salt,  it  should  be  dressed  alter  five  to  nine 
days'  salting.  BciUng  berf  Is  cured  in  tha 
same  way,  but  most  people  like  the  addition 
tf[  a  little  saltpetre,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one-eiirhth. 

1392.  Tmx  Saltoto  ox  PiGKLnfO  BBCEans 
are  as  follows:^ 

(a)  To  CrsK  Baoov  as  nr  Wiltshibb.— 
Sprinkle  each  flitch  w«ith  salt  and  let  the 
blood  drain  off  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then 
mix  a  pound  and  a  half  of  coarse  augar,  the 
some  quantity  of  bap-salt  not  quite  so  much 
as  half  a  pound  of  saltpette,  and  a  pound  of 
common  salt  *nd  imb  this  well  on  the  bacon, 
turning  It  every  day  Ibr  a  month ;  then  hang 
it  to  dry,  and  afterwards  smoke  it  ten  daya. 
This  quantity  of  salts  is  sulBcient  Rht  the 
whole  hog. 

(6)  To  MAKX  a  PrCKLB  THAT  WILL  KSEP 
FOK  YEABS,  for  HaJCS,  ToXGUES,  OB  BUT, 
IF    BOILCO   AXD    SKUfHKD  SETWKBir    XACB 

Paxcxl  op  thex.— To  two  gallons  of  spring 
water  put  two  pounds  of  coarse  sugar, 
two  pounds  of  bay  and  two  pounds  and 
a  half  of  common  salt  ahd  half  a  pound 
of  saltpetre,  in  a  deep  earthen  glazed 
pan  that  vrlll  hold  four  gallons,  and  with 
a  cover  that  Will  fit  close.  Keep  th* 
beef  or  hams  as  long  as  they  wiil  betf, 
before  you  put  them  into  the  pidtle;  and 
sprinkle  them  with  coarse  sttgat  in  a  pati, 
from  which  they  must  drain.  Rttb  tbe 
hams,  Aa,  well  with  tt)e  plvkte,  and  pack 
them  In  dose ;  putting  as  much  as  the  paa 
will  hold,  so  that  ttie  pickle  may  oovtt 
them.  The  pickle  is  not  to  be  boiled  at 
first  A  small  ham  may  lie  fourteen  daya, 
a  large  one  three  weeks ;  a  tongue  twelve 
days,  and  beef  in  proportion  to  its  8lz& 
They  will  eat  well  ottt  of  tbe  pickle  without 
drying.  Wlien  tliey  are  to  be  dried,  let 
each  piece  bo  drained  over  the  pan;  and 
when  it  will  drop  no  longer,  take  a  dean 
sponge  and  dry  It  thoroughly.  Six  or 
eight  hours  wiU  smoke  them,  and  there 
should  be  only  a  little  sawdust  and  wet 
straw  bunt  to  do  this;  but  If  put  into  • 
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bsker't  chimney,  aew  thorn  In  coane  doth, 
and  hang  them  a  week. 

(c)  To  Salt  Flat  Rim  of  Bkef.— Two 
oonoes  of  saltpetre,  a  quarter  of  a  poond  of 
treacia,  two  oancca  of  powdered  allspice, 
and  a  sufncient  quautltj  of  common  lalt, 
to  be  well  robbed  and  tiumed  every  daj  for 
about  ten  days.  It  should  be  put  into  cold 
water,  and  boiled  till  the  bones  wiU  slip 
out  easily ;  then  pressed  by  a  weight  till 
oold,  when  the  outside  skin  should  be 
taken  oti,  or  the  meat  will  look  black.  If 
prelbrred,  it  may  be  rolled  ronnd  and 
pressed. 

(d)  To  Cubs  a  Bound  op  Bkkp  Bxd— To 
a  ronnd  of  beef  of  about  thirty  pounds,  ose 
a  qoarter  of  a  pound  of  saltpeuv,  one  pound 
of  sugar,  two  pounds  of  common  salt ;  rub 
half  of  these  ingredients  well  into  the  beef; 
the  other  haU;  boil  In  four  quarts  of  water, 
and  pour  hot  over  it;  rub  and  tvm  It  in 
tha  pickle  every  day  for  three  weeks ;  then 
take  it  out  and  make  It  up  Into  a  nice 
ronnd ;  put  a  qnart  of  water  into  a  dish 
with  it,  cover  the  top  well,  and  bake  it 
twelve  hours  In  a  slow  oven. 

(«)  Ham,  Tosgub,  ok  Meat  Picelx.— One 
pound  of  coarse  moist  sugar,  one  pound  of 
bay-salt,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  common 
■alt,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  two 
ounoes  of  sal  prunella,  and  one  gallon  of 
•oft  water;  mix  all  well  together,  and  keep 
it  stirred  ftequt  utly.  A  tongue  will  be 
ready  in  a  fortnight,  or  a  Iiam  in  three 
weeks  or  a  month. 

If)  To  CuKB  Haxs  or  Tonguvs  with 
A  Fuix  Flavoub.— Mix  together  in  a 
powder  half  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  a  qnarter 
of  a  pound  of  sol  prunollH,  two  ounces  of 
black  pepper,  and  one  ounce  of  pimento; 
this  quantity  will  be  euffldent  to  use  with 
about  six  or  aeven  pounds  of  salt,  and  two 
pounds  of  treacle.  i>o  not  make  a  pickle 
In  the  first  instance,  but  put  a  ham  or  two 
In  a  pan,  cover  them  with  salt  and  a  pro- 
portion of  the  above  mixture  (abont  one* 
eighth),  pouring  over  some  treade ;  repeat 
this  two  or  three  times  as  it  may  dissolve, 
A  pickle  will  thus  be  formed  so  that  the 
•obsequent  ones  will  require  less  salt,  4(C 
A  liam  of  twdve  or  fourteen  pounds  will 
take  abont  a  fortnight,  and  a  larger  one 
about  an  extra  day  to  evexy  pound,  rather 
more  than  less,  partlcnlariy  for  the  first 

AnoOur  Hay.r— To  each  ham  of  twenty 
pounds  pot  one  pound  of  bay-salt,  half  a 
pound  of  common  salt,  two  ounces  of  salt- 
petre, and  one  ounce  of  black  pepper;  blend 
all  together,  and  rub  the  bam  with  it  every 
day;  In  three  days  pour  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  treade  upon  it  Continue  to  turn 
and  mb  It  every  other  day  for  three  weeks 
or  a  month.  Then  take  it  out  of  the  pickle 
and  put  it  into  cold  water  for  twenty-fonr 


hours,  let  it  drain  a  day  or  two,  then  dust 
it  with  flour,  and  hang  it  in  the  kitchen  to 
dry.  (Some  prefor  to  hang  it  to  dry  with- 
out soaking  It  in  water.)  When  it  la  to  be 
cooked,  put  it  into  boiling  water. 

(if)  To  CUSB  WXSTPRAUA  IIams.— To  a 
liam  of  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  put  as 
much  common  salt  as  will  keep  It,  and  not 
more,  two  ounoes  of  bay-sait,  one  ounce  of 
saltpetre,  and  a  qnarter  of  a  pound  of  coarso 
sugar;  let  It  lie  twenty-four  honri!,  and 
then  add  a  hslf-plut  of  vlneRsr,  a  large 
handful  of  bay-leaves,  thyme,  red  sage,  and 
sweet  marjoram,  all  chopped  small  toge- 
ther and  put  into  the  vinegar  with  a  table- 
spoonfUl  of  C^'enne  pepper;  let  it  lie  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  accordlQg  to  the  size  of 
the  ham,  basting  it  continually  with  the 
liquor  and  turalnir  It  every  day. 

(h)  To  Makb  IicTTATioir  Brawv.— Take 
the  upper  Jaw,  the  foet,  the  ears,  and  the 
hoclu  of  a  pig;  pnt  to  them  half  an  ounce 
of  saltpetre  and  a  little  common  salt,  and 
let  them  lie  a  week;  then  boll  them  till 
they  are  v^ry  tender,  with  Ave  cow-heels 
(already  boiled  till  perfectly  tender,  and  the 
bones  carefhlly  exirocted)  tmd  an  ox  tongue; 
lay  it  in  a  round  tin,  and  put  a  weight  upon 
it;  let  it  sund  till  q«Ue  cold;  be  partico- 
larly  carefhl  to  take  out  the  bones,  and  put 
the  sword  on  the  outside.  To  make  a 
pickle  to  keep  it  in,  boll  oqo  gallon  of  water, 
one  qnart  of  wheat  bran,  and  one  pound  of 
salt  an  hour;  strain  and  let  it  stand  till 
cold ;  make  a  f^sh  pickle  every  fortnight. 

(0  SnciD  BEBF...J*rocure  the  Bilver>slde 
of  a  round  of  bee(^  and  pickle  as  for  ham 
(see  e),  letting  it  lie  for  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  A  few  days  before  takJng  it 
out,  add  a  piece  of  fat  Let  it  drain  twenty- 
four  honrf,  then  make  three  or  four  holes 
through  it  with  a  strong  pointed  wooden 
pin,  abont  an  Inch  in  diameter,  passing 
fYx>m  one  cut  surface  to  the  other.  Next 
fill  these  holes  with  the  following  stufllng, 
driving  it  In  with  great  force,  and  using 
the  flat  end  of  the  pin :— Snet,  half  a  pound ; 
ground  pimento,  one  ounce ;  and  a  bunch 
of  knotted  nuujoram,  well  chopped  and 
mixed  together.  The  great  art  h»  in  well 
cramming  these  holes,  which  take  an 
enormons  quantity  when  iiroperly  fliled. 
Lastly,  skewer  the  fkt  in  the  inside  of  the 
lean,  and  roll  It  tightly  in  strong  brown 
paper,  tying  It  up  with  string.  Place  it  on  a 
trivet  in  a  baking  dish,  and  bake  thoroughly 
In  a  very  slow  oven.  This  hi  an  excellent 
dish  for  breaklhst  or  luncheon. 

(>)  PicBXED  OiBTBua.— Lay  the  oysters 
on  a  sieve  to  drain  the  liquor  troai  them ; 
leave  it  to  settle,  then  pour  off  the  clear 
portion,  and  boll  It  up  well  with  pepper, 
salt,  mace,  and  ginger  to  the  tasie;  then 
wash  the  oysten  well  in  several  waters  to 
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ivmoTo  all  the  aUme,  and  give  Uiem  one 
boll  up  In  tbe  liquor. 

uoa.  To  Smokb  BaiA  or  TotroUBft,  thej 
ahonld  be  submitted  to  the  hmoke  inm 
broom-topa,  or  oak-tewdait,  In  a  cJoae 
chamber,  or  aoapendod  in  the  chimney 
of  a  fiurm-houae  where  wood  la  burnt  for  a 
ftw  daya.  Bacon-dealorv  profioaa  to  emofce 
In  the  former  mode  for  their  cuatomera, 
bat  they  gmerally  hare  reooorM  to  tbe 
following  plan,  which  ooata  modi  lei* 
money  and  lltUo  or  no  ttouble.  while  it 
gives  the  bacon  a  very  rich  auour,  and 
pleases  the  eye,  if  not  the  palate :~ 

1304.  To     tmTATB     THB     FLAVOCB     OW 

Smokimo,  take  the  dhMOlk  pyrollgneou* 
acid,  and  with  A  strong  paint-brush  rub  it 
over  the  whole  two  or  three  times,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  flavour  desired.  Tlitt 
anawers  remarkably  well  for  broiled  bacon 
or  hank,  but  when  bonked  or  boiled  tli'e 
add  Is  parilally  removed^  and  with  it  the 
flavour  is  In  great  measure  lobt  The  sam\B 
procesa  answers  equnlly  well  for  dried  flab, 
making  It  taate  as  If  kippered. 

1305.  To  Kxsp  HAaO,  Tosouta,  Ac— The 
best  method  is  to  brush  over  the  whole  of 
the  cut  parte  with  a  paate  made  of  quick- 
lime and  water,  which  will  eflTeclually  keep 
out  the  flies;  but  it  will  not  readliy  waah 
off"  before  dressing,  and  theilBfore  there  ia 
tome  little  waMe.  Next  to  this,  and  with- 
oat  thb  above  objection.  Is  the  plan  of 
lowing  up  the  baraa,  Ac^  in  canvasa  cloths, 
by  which  the  flies  are  wholly  pi^ented 
from  reaching  the  meat.  In  any  case  tbe 
bacon  or  ham  should  be  hung  in  a  dky  but 
cool  room,  away  from  the  kitchen  fire, 
which  soon  makes  the  fat  randd.  There 
should  be  a  thorough  ventilation,  without 
draoRhL  'Where  theite  li  no  convenfends 
for  hanging,  the  bocoii  should  be  laid  Ih 
m-ood-nahea,  enoufrh  of  these  being  intro- 
duced to  fill  up  all  the  vacant  space. 

SUB^KCT.  F.— PiCKLnio  iir  VncfeGAB. 

1806.  SofASKS.— This  sub-section  com- 
prises those  vegetables  which  are  preserved 
in  vinegar,  to  be  eaten  with  savoiu^  meata, 
or  used  aa  additions  to  Inch  dishes.  Also 
sauces  of  a  similar  character,  in  which 
the  vegetable  compoiinda  are  dlsaolVed  in 
vinegar.  Besldea  which  will  be  foiitid 
the  modes  of  preparing  other  flavouring 
compounds  which  are  i^ulHad  for  general 
use.  Ail  pickles  which  are  to  be  green  must 
be  done  in  the  following  manner:  lay  them 
In  a  preserving-pan,  with  layers  of  vine 
icavea  between ;  then  cover  them  wlth.vine- 
gar,  and  let  them  remain  on  the  Are  until 
quite  green,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  bolL 

1897.  PicsLn  are  prepared  ftom  vege- 
tables, fresh,  salted,  or  dried,  and  mixed 
with  vinegar,  which  ahonld  b«  of  the  beat 


common  kind  or  dtstniert  (see  par.  9MK 
The  safest  vessels  to  nae  for  boiling 
vinegar  are  those  of  enamelled  iron;  a 
all^t  oxidation  may  arise  ftom  the  action 
of  the  vinegar  upon  an  iron  veasel,  but 
not  sttfllclent  to  be  dangerous.  Acetle 
add  dissolves  the  lead  that  in  used  in  th« 
tinning  of  saucepans.  Picklea  ahonld  never 
be  pot  into  ^azed  Jars,  as  salt  and  vinegar 
dlsiolve  the  glaxe,  which  is  polaonouSb  Tbe 
Jan  in  whldi  they  are  kept  should  either 
be  of  atone  or  glas&  Tb^  should  be 
dosely  covered,  and  have  a  wooden  spoon, 
with  faolel,  to  take  them  out  of  the 
Jar;  all  metals  being  Improper.  Thej 
should  be  well  kept  from  the  air,  and 
the  large  Jare  ahonld  be  seldom  opened, 
and  the  top  dotely  covered.  Those  picklea 
in  oonunon  use  for  the  table  are  best  kepi 
in  the  ground-glass  stoppered  plckle-jara, 
which  retain  the  vinegar  without  diffi- 
culty. It  is  necessary  that  the  pickiee 
ahonld  always  be  entirely  covered  yrWtk 
the  vlhegar;  exambie  them  frequently, 
and  if  any  symptoma  of  mould  appear, 
remoVe  the  part  afl'ected  and  boil  the 
vinegar  again  with  additional  sptoea.  When 
viitiegar  is  added  to  old  picklea,  boll  it,  but 
let  it  atahd  to  be  cool  before  it  is  poured 
over.  When  flnt  pickles  are  made,  the 
vinegar  ahould  be  put  over  them  boiling. 
Of  all  picklea,  perhaps,  red  cabbage  is  the 
molt  wholesome ;  It  Is  frequently  made  of 
unboiled  vinegar,  merdy  poured  over  the 
cabbage  which  has  previously  been  salted. 

liHM.  YxxBOAB  Plexus:— 

(a)  To  PicKLB  NArruBnuin,  to  bb  vxm 
msTKAD  or  Cafbb&^BoU  some  very  good 
vinegar  with  some  mace,  white  pepperooma, 
and  a  little  aalt  Put  it  into  a  Jar,  and 
when  cold,  put  In  tbe  naatnrtiuma  aa  soon 
ah  gathered.  Keep  them  doaely  tied  down, 
and  they  Vrill  be  very  green  and  crisp. 

(6)  PiCKLBO  Bbktjcoot.— Boil  some  beet- 
roots tender,  and  pare  and  slice  them; 
then  boll  as  much  vinegar  as  will  cover 
them,  with  some  mxtce,  dovea  and  pepper- 
corns. Potir  this  over  when  boiling,  and 
cover  it  dose. 

Kc)  To  PicsLB  Frxkch  Bxas&— Put  the 
beans  in  iait  and  water  two  days ;  drain 
ind  diy  them ;  then  pour  boiling  vinegar 
over,  letting  it  stand  three  days.  Poor 
the  vinegar  oil;  and  repeat  the  boiling, 
letting  It  stand  on  the  beans  for  three  dio^s 
more ;  then  boil  all  together. 

(d)  To  Picxu  Ohxbxdi  CiTCDiaaaa.^ 
Pick  the  roundest,  and  make  a  strong  brine 
of  aalt  and  water  acaldlng  hot;  put  then 
in,  and  cover  them  dose.  Let  them  stuid 
twelve  hours;  then  take  boiling  dIattUed 
vinegar,  and  put  them  In  it;  let  them 
simmer,  not  boll,  for  half  an  hour ;  then 
pot  them  In  a  pan,  and  keep  them  dait 
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oonered  wltb  Yine-leayoi,  and  a  doth  at 
the  top.  Should  th«y  not  become  sulIU 
dently  green,  ohanye  the  vloe^eavei,  and 
heat  the  vlBegar  agaia;  repeat  this  till  they 
areaa 

(e)  TO  PicxuB  Lmogn.— Scrape  twelve 
lemons  with  a  piece  of  broken  glaaa ;  ent 
them  acroaa  in  quaitera,  not  quite  throni^ 
Give  them  as  much  salt  as  they  will  hold, 
also  rub  and  strew  it  over  them,  and  let 
them  lie  in  an  earthen  dish  three  or  four 
days,  turning  tiiem  every  day.  Then  take 
twelve  doves  of  garlic,  parboiled  and  salted 
three  days,  a  large  spoonfUl  of*  flour  of 
mnstard,  and  some  Cayenne  pepper,  to 
every  lemon-  Take  the  lemons  out  of  tlie 
salt,  and  put  them  in  a  jar  with  the  spice, 
covering  them  with  the  best  vinegar.  Keep 
them  very  close,  and  they  will  bo  fit  Ibr 
nse  In  a  month. 

(/)    To  PiCKUE    HOSHBOOMS    BROWW.^ 

^ke  a  quart  of  large  mushroom  buttons, 
wash  them  in  vinegar  with  a  flannel,  take 
three  anchovies  and  chop  them  small,  a 
ftw  blades  of  maoe,  a  little  pepper  and 
ginger,  a  qMOonAal  of  salt,  and  three  doves 
of  shalots.  Put  them  into  a  saucepan  with 
»B  much  vinegar  as  will  half  cover  them, 
then  set  them  on  the  Are,  and  let  them 
stew  till  they  shrink  pretty  much;  wlien 
cold  put  tliem  into  bottles  with  the  vinegar 
poured  over  them,  cork  and  tie  them  close 
up ;  this  pickle  will  make  a  great  addition 
to  brown  sauces. 

(ff)  To  PlOUB  MUBBBOOin  WHITE_P«t 

th(*m  into  equal  quantities  of  cold  milk  and 
water,  and  rub  them  with  a  flannel;  have 
ready  hot  milk  and  water,  and  boll  them 
tn  It  a  ftw  minutes,  take  them  out  with  an 
cffg^ellce,  and  put  them  into  a  jar  with  a 
little  salt,  cover  them  close  up  with  a  doth, 
let  them  stand  till  next  day,  then  boll  up 
the  vinegar  and  pour  over  them. 

(h)  To  PicKLB  Walmcts.— Lay  one  livta* 
dred  walnuts  in  salt  and  water  ftnr  six  days, 
changhig  the  water  once ;  put  them  dry 
into  ajar  witli  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bay 
salt,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ginger,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  black  popporooms, 
hnlf  a  pound  of  shalots,  half  a  pound  of 
mustard-seed,  half  an  ounce  of  doves,  half 
wi  ounce  of  mace,  two  sticks  of  horse- 
radlsh,  and  one  pound  of  anchoviesL  ISoil 
one  gallon  of  the  strongest  pickling  vinegar, 
and  pour  over  them  hot  Cover  them  with 
a  pewter  plate  tlU  cold,  then  add  to  them  a 
bottle  of  port  wine,  and  tie  them  down 
dose.  The  Jar  should  not  be  opened  fbr 
two  or  three  months.  (Tbe  anchovies  and 
wine  may  be  omitted,  If  too  expensive.) 

(0  Pickled  Omom.— In  the  month  of 
September,  choose  the  small  white  round 
onlon«,  take  off  the  brown  skin,  have  a 
gtewpaa    of   boiUng    water   nady,  and 


then  throw  In  as  many  oniOBS  as  wlH 
cover  the  top;  as  soon  as  they  look  dear 
on  the  outside,  take  them  up  as  quick  tm 
poedUe  with  a  dice,  and  lay  them  on  • 
dean  cloth,  cover  them  doee  with  anotheiv 
and  scald  some  more,  and  so  on.  Let  theii 
Ue  to  be  cold,  then  put  them  in  a  jar,  or 
glass,  or  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  poor 
over  them  tbe  best  white  pickling  vin^ 
gar,  just  hot,  but  not  boUlnf.  When  odd 
cover  them;  should  the  outer  skin  shrivel^ 
peel  it  ofl:    They  must  look  quite  dear. 

O)  To  PicxuB  Bpasjbo.  OwioKa— I^  the 
onions  remain  twelve  houn  in  salt  and 
water;  boil  whlto  vinegar  with  eapdcnmsi 
doves,  whole  pepper,  and  allsploe ;  let  It 
remain  till  cold,  then  drain  the  onions  weU* 
pat  them  In  jars,  and  poor  the  pickle  over 
thom. 

(A)  To  PiCKLl  Rfto  CaBBAOB.-.811ce  it 
into  a  colander,  and  sprinkle  each  Isyer 
with  salt ;  let  it  drain  two  days,  then  put  it 
into  a  jar,  with  boiling  vinegar  enough  to 
cover  It,  and  put  a  few  slices  of  beetroot. 
Observe  to  choose  the  purpl^red  cabbage. 
Those  who  like  the  flavour  of  spice  win 
boil  some  pepperooms,  mustard-seed,  or 
othfer  spice,  vhoU^  with  the  vinegar.  Catt)i> 
flowers  cut  In  branches,  and  thrown  in 
after  being  salted,  will  look  of  a  beautlftd 
red. 

(/)  Fob  BIixsd  Picntaa,  prepare  any 
regetables  you  like  by  cutting  them  la 
pieces,  and  let  them  lie  In  salt  and  water 
ibr  two  or  three  days  ;  then  make  the 
pickle  In  the  following  manner:— Boll  the 
quantity  of  vinegar  required  with  pepper- 
corns, mustard'Seed,  a  small  quantity  of 
mace,  a  few  Uaj'enne  pods  and  ghiger,  and 
half  a  pound  of  flour  of  mustard  mixed 
smoothly  in  a  basin,  to  bo  put  In  while 
boiling ;  put  all  together  In  a  large  stone  jar. 

(mj  P1CKI.KD  Eo«a.— Doll  eggs  vccy  hard, 
peel  them,  and  put  thom  in  cold  water  till 
very  cold ;  have  ready  a  strong  pickle  of 
white-wine  vinegar,  with  a  little  mace  and 
whole  pepper  in  It ;  put  them  in  while  it  la 
quite  hot,  and  stir,  that  tliey  may  all  look 
allKe;  do  not  cover  the  |x>t  till  they  are 
brown.  Put  them  faito  a  jar,  and  they  will 
be  ready  In  nine  or  ten  days. 

(»;  IKTOAV  PicKUL— Take  one  pound  of 
ginger ;  let  It  Ue  in  water  one  nigbt ;  then 
scrape  and  cut  It  in  slices;  put  it  Into  a  pot 
with  dry  salt,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  other 
Ingredients  are  ready.  Ped  and  cut  In 
pieces  one  dove  of  garlic,  and  salt  It  ftxr 
three  days,  putting  it  in  the  sun  to  dry, 
then  throw  It  into  a  gallon  of  vinegar 
placed  In  a  strong  jsr.  whldi  must  not  be 
more  than  three  ports  fall;  add  to  It  » 
pound  of  bruised  mnstord-soed,  end  some 
sdt  diled  in  the  aim,  half  an  ounce  of 
powdered  tunnerio,  half  an  ounce  of  len^ 
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pepper,  half  a  pound  of  flour  of  mustard, 
balf  a  pound  of  ahalots,  a  few  doves,  and 
a  little  maoe;  stir  all  together.  Whatever 
articles  are  to  be  pickled  must  be  dried  in 
the  sun.  The  eanllflowen  must  be  scalded 
In  a  strong  brine,  and  then  peeled ;  cab- 
iMige  cut  in ;  celery  and  radishes  scraped ; 
Franch  beans  and  asparagus  salted,  and 
then  scalded  in  salt  and  water,  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  In  this  way  all  sorts  of  ftnlts  or 
greens,  as  they  come  in  season,  may  be 
added.   As  the  vinegar  wastes,  add  Ihwh. 

Anothtr  {very  good).— Take  carry«powder 
and  murtud,  of  each  four  ounces;  gariic, 
tour  large  roots;  salad  oil,  half  a  pint; 
ohlUes,  one  ounce ;  long  pepper  and  doves, 
of  each  three  ounces;  all^ice,  half  an 
ounce;  boiling  vinegar,  two  Quarts.  Mix. 
The  cauliflowers,  cabbage,  &c^  are  to  be 
prepared  as  in  the  above  receipt,  and  then 
to  be  put  in  a  I>utch  oven  before  the  flro  fbr 
five  minutes,  after  which  they  are  to  be 
added,  and  they  wiU  be  fit  to  e^t  in  a 
month. 

U89.  Pbrmaseht  Baucis,  Kstchups,  Ac 
These  articles  merdy  require  to  be  kept  In 
^ass-bottles,  well  ooiiied,  witli  which  pre> 
caution  th^  will  keep  many  years. 

(a)  WAunn*  KETCHCP.^When  walnuts 
are  In  a  fit  state  to  pickle,  have  a  quantity 
pounded  to  a  pulp,  sprinkle  them  with  a 
tittle  salt,  and  let  them  >emaln  until  the 
ftiUowing  day,  then  press  the  Juice  flx>m 
them  and  let  that  stand  to  settle;  pour  off 
the  dear,  and  boll  It  half  an  hour.  Then 
measure  it,  and  to  each  qtuirt  put  one 
pound  of  anchovies,  and  boll  It  gently  fbr 
an  hour,  strain  the  anchovies  flrom  it  and 
let  it  settle  again;  pour  it  from  the  sedi- 
ment and  put  to  every  two  quarts  one 
pound  of  shalota,  peeled,  two  ounces  of 
doves,  two  ounces  of  white  pepperoonis, 
one  ounce  of  mace,  a  Uttle  Cayenne,  one 
ounce  of  ginger,  and  the  Juice  of  a  lemon 
(the  whole  of  the  spice  is  better  If  slightly 
bruised) ;  let  it  simmer  slowly  until  It  has 
obtained  the  flavour,  bottle  It,  and  let  It  be 
well  corked  and  sealed.  It  will  keep  mai^r 
yearsL 

(6)  Another^  btU  more  Expensive  Method, 
Take  three  hundred  walnuts,  poondthem 
very  small,  adding  two  pounds  of  salt ; 
when  pounded,  put  one  quart  of  vinegar, 
let  It  stand  four  d«ys,  then  press  It  through 
a  hair  doth,  and  to  one  gallon  of  Juloe  add 
half  an  ounce  of  doves,  half  an  ounce  of 
maoe,  half  an  ounce  of  nutmeg,  and  balf  an 
ounce  of  black  pepper ;  and  to  every  quart 
put  one  tea-spoonAal  of  Cayenne  pepper,  half 
a  pound  of  anchovies,  six  onions,  and  twdre 
ihalota,  with  three  or  four  doves  of  garlic ; 
the  Juice  must  be  boUed  and  skimmed  till 
quite  dear;  then  bruise  the  spice,  put  it  in, 
end  let  it  boll  fhll  half  an  ^our,  adding  one 


quart  of  port  wine  to  every  gallon;  let  it 
stand  till  cold ;  then  pour  off  tlie  dear  liquor 
Into  the  bottles,  putUng  Into  eadi  bottle  a 
fewshalots,  mace,  and  doves;  cork  it  up, 
and  keep  in  a  diy  phice. 

(e)  HusinooM  Kstobcp.— Put  plenty  of 
salt  <m  lacge  flat  mushrooms,  and  let  them 
stand  fbr  a  ftw  hoiua.  then  mnsh  them  well, 
and  let  them  stand  two  days,  stirring  occa- 
sionally;  press  through  a  colander,  and  put 
all  but  the  thick  parts  Into  a  sauoepsn ;  boll 
andskhn  an  hour,  strain,  and  put  it  aside 
until  the  next  day;  tlten  pour  the  liquor 
flpom  the  sediment,  and  to  each  quart  add 
one  ounce  of  black  pepperooma,  lialf  an 
ounce  of  allspice,  and  the  same  of  ginger ; 
boil  slowly  until  reduced  nearly  one  half; 
when  cold  bottle  It. 

(d)  CucDifBEB  KETCHUp._Take  fUIl- 
grown  cucumbers  and  a  third  pan  of  their 
wdght  of  onions;  pare  and  slice  them ;  sale 
them  well,  and  In  twenty-four  bourssqueexe 
and  strain  them;  to  a  quart  of  Juice  add  a 
quart  of  white  wine,  and  to  every  two  quarts 
of  liquor  add  three-quarters  of  a  pound  c^ 
anchovies,  white  pepper,  mace,  a  stick  of 
horseradish,  and  a  good  quantity  of  grated 
nutmeg;  boll  all  together  until  the  anchoviea 
are  dissolved;  then  strain  It,  and  cover  both 
till  odd,  when  the  spice  should  be  again  pot 
Into  the  ketchup  and  bottled.  It  will  keep 
for  years;  a  small  quantity  will  flavour  alt 
white  dishes  without  iujarlng  tlie  colour. 

(e)  PxiMCB  OF  Wales's  Keicbup.— With 
ripe  elderberries  fill  what  sized  Jar  is 
required,  and  add  as  much  vinegar  as  the 
Jar  will  hold;  put  It  Into  an  oven  after  Uie 
bread  Is  drawn,  and  let  the  Jar  remain  thero 
all  night;  run  It  through  a  Jelly-bag,  and 
to  every  pint  of  the  Juice  put  two  ounces  of 
anchovies,  the  same  quantity  of  doves, 
maoe,  ginger,  and  nutmeg;  let  It  boil  till 
the  anchovies  are  dissolved  and  the  liquor 
has  thoroughly  partaken  of  the  taste  of  the 
sploe ;  when  cold  bottle  ii  fbr  use,  and  keep 
It  in  a  cool  place. 

(/)  To  Makb  Oxbtsb  KncniTP.— Open 
one  hundred  oysters,  and  preserve  all  their 
liquor ;  add  to  them  one  pound  of  anchovlefl, 
three  pints  of  white  wine,  and  one  lemon 
sliced,  and  half  the  peel ;  let  this  boll  gently 
half  an  hour,  then  strain  It  through  muslin, 
add  to  It  doves  and  maoe,  a  quarter  of  aa 
ounce  of  eadi,  and  one  nutmeg;  let  it  boll 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  then  add  to  It 
two  ounces  of  shalots.  When  cold,  botUe 
it  with  the  sploe  and  shalots.  This  Is 
rather  expensive,  but  it  gives  a  delidoos 
flavour  to  white  gravies  and  sauces,  such 
as  those  for  minced  veal,  boiled  fowl,  J£a 

(g)  CoGKLB  KBTanTP.~Open  the  cockles, 
scald  them  in  their  own  liquor;  addallttte 
water  when  the  liquor  settles,  if  there  is 
not  enough;  strain  through  a  dotli,  then 
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■eason  with  every  asiyovtry  sploe;  and  If 
ibr  brown  saaoe  add  port,  anchovlea,  and 
KHrllc,  and  bnm  a  bit  of  sugar  for  colouring ; 
if  for  white,  omit  these,  and  put  a  glass  of 
sherry,  lemon-Jnlce  and  peel,  mace,  nut- 
meg, and  white  pepper.  It  la  better  to 
hare  cockles  enough  than  to  add  water. 
Neariy  as  good  as  the  oyster  ketchup, 
bat  rather  stronger  tQ  flavour,  and  used 
ibr  the  same  purposes. 

I40a  Pkidcaiieht  Si^OCBB:-- 

(a)  Ax  ExcBLLEnr  Baucx  tob  Ohofs.— 
Pound  fine  an  onnce  of  black  pepper,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  allsploe,  with  an  onnce  of 
■alt,  and  half  an  ouqce  of  scraped  hOTso;- 
ndlah,  and  the  same  of  shalots  peeled  and 
quartered ;  put  these  ingredients  Into  a 
pint  of  mushroom  ketchup  or  walnut  pickle, 
let  them  steep  for  a  fortn!(pht,  and  then 
strain  it  A  teaspoonfhl  or  two  of  this  is 
generally  an  acceptable  addition,  mix^d 
with  the  gravy  usually  sent  up  for  chops 
and  steaks;  or  added  to  thick  meitec} 
batter. 

(6)  Another.— Two  wineglasses  of  port 
and  two  of  walnut  pickle ;  four  of  mushr 
room  ketchup;  half  a  dozen  anchoyles 
pounded,  the  like  number  of  shalots  siloed 
and  pounded ;  a  table-spoonfhl  of  soy,  aqd 
hftlf  a  drachm  of  Cayenne  pepper;  let  then) 
clmmer  gently  Ibr  ten  minutes,  strain  It, 
and  when  cold  put  it  into  bottles;  well 
ooiked  and  sealed  over,  it  will  keep  for  a 
considerable  time. 

(c)  Pladt  Touato  Savcx.— Put  tomatoet, 
when  porfoctly  ripe,  into  an  earthen  Jar, 
and  set  It  in  an  oven,  when  the  bread  Is 
drawn,  till  they  are  quite  soft;  then  sepa* 
rate  the  Alns  trom  the  pulp,  and  mix  this 
with  half  the  quantity  of  capsicum  vinor 
far  and  a  fow  doves  of  garlic  pounded. 
Add  a  little  powdered  ginger  and  salt. 
Borne  plain  vinegar  and  Cayenne  may  be 
used  Instead  of  capsicum  vinegar.  Keep 
the  mixture  in  small  wlde>-monthed  bottles, 
well  corked,  and  in  a  dry  cool  place. 

id)  CoxpouMD  Tomato  Savcb.— Add  to 
one  gallon  of  braised  tomatoes  eight 
ounces  of  common  salt,  and  let  them  stand 
three  days,  then  squeete  out  the  Juloe,  to 
which  add  four  ounces  of  shalots,  and  a 
quarter  <^ an  ounce  of  Uack  pepper;  boil 
Ibr  half  an  hour,  strain,  and  add  mace, 
I^Uspice,  ginger,  and  nutmegs,  of  each  half 
on  ounce;  coriander  seed  and  cochineal, 
of  each  a  quarter  of  an  onnce.  8imm«r 
gently  for  half  an  hoar,  strain,  and  when 
oold,  bottle. 

(e)  Flavoukoto  Knt  Fibh  Saucb,  Aa— 
Take  walnuts  fit  for  pickling,  pound  them, 
and  let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then 
i  the  Joioe  from  them,  and  pour  off  the 
r;  to  every  pint  of  Juice  pat  one  pound 
or  anchovies,  set  It  over  the  fixt  till  the 


anchovies  are  dissolved,  strain  it  and  add 
one  ounce  of  shalots,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  mace,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves 
and  of  Jamaica  pepper,  with  half  a  pint  of 
best  pickling  viaegar ;  boil  it  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  cold,  bottle  it  for  use.  A  large 
table-spoonful  is  eppogh  for  nfiariy  half  a 
pint  of  batter.  It  will  keep  good  for  three 
or  four  years.  I(  fs  yery  good  to  put  ip  all 
browa  gravies  an4  hashes.  One  hfiudred 
walnuts  will  mak^  about  a  pint 

(/)  Akchovy  Sauce  is  much  better,  and 
also  cheaper,  bought  at  the  Italian  ware- 
houses tlian  made  at  hpme. 

SOB-jSKCr.  Q.—'EflBXSCM  Aim  othzb 

Flavousinq  Coxfocnds. 

140L  The  following  list  of  essences,  and 
other  flavouring  compounds,  should  be  kept 
ready  for  use  by  all  those  who  profess  to 
cany  oat  their  cookeiy  to  perfection.  Most 
of  then)  may  now  be  purchased  at  tlie 
shops  of  the  druggists,  but  they  are  much 
better  made  at  home,  and  require  little 
trouble  in  the  preparation.  Some  of  them, 
however,  require  a  still;  ai)d  if  such  a  thing 
is  not  St  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  buy 
them.  When  it  is,  tiie  process  is  exactly 
that  described  at  par.  1105,  with  the  substi- 
tution of  the  articles  here  Aan^ed,  instead 
of  those  specified  there. 

(a)    TiKGTCBB  or  Ckleet,  o^  Cxlert 
Flayockixo. 
Celeiy  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  oanoeii 
Spirits  of  wine,  two  ounces. 
Pat  it  into  a  bottle,  and  let  it  he  corked, 
and  stand  near  the  Are  for  three  or  funr 
daya    A  fow  drops  will  flavour  a  basin  of 
broth,  and  greatly  Improve  soups,  ^c  The 
seeds  ought  to  be  kept  for  boiling  in  soups, 
if  the  tlnctore  is  not  approved  o£ 

(6)   lEmofCK  ov  B^rBB  Aucomim. 
Essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  one 

dradim. 
Proof  spirit,  seven  drschms.   Mix. 
Used  for  flavouring  custards,  but  it  must 
be  employed  with  great  caation,  as  It  is 
poisonooa  la  doses  above  ten  or  twelve 
drops. 

(c)       EasENGB  or  Masjooax. 
Oil  of  maijoram,  twenty  drops. 
Proof  spirit  one  ounce.   Mix. 
Useftal  for  flavoaring  gravy. 

OTt    ESBENCX  ov  SWSBT  MASJORAK. 

Tops  of  sweet  maijoram,  one  pound. 

Proof  sphit,  one  g^on. 

Water,  half  a  gallon. 
Steep,  and,  after  putting  In  the  still,  distil 
off  one  gallon.    Useful  to  flavour  stews 
andaaacea. 
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id)   EasEfcs  OF  Cabbawat  Sbkiml 
Oil  of  eamwaj,  one  draehin. 
Proof  iplilt,  fbar  drachma.    Mis. 

(e)  EsssNCK  OF  CrraoNs. 

Oil  of  citrooB,  thirty  dropa 
Proof  spirit,  one  ounoe.    Mix. 
A  good  addlUoa  to  punch. 

(/)  ESSEWCB  OF  UlXGKB. 

Braised  ginger,  one  ounoe. 
Proof  spirit,  one  pint 
Digest  and  strain. 

(g)  EsasNCB  or  OBAxaB  ob  Lmmok  Pkbi. 
Rub  the  yellovr  peel  of  Aresh  lemons  or 
oranges  with  lamps  of  white  sugar,  and 
when  saturated,  press  them  into  a  wlde- 
moutiied  bottle,  and  cork.  This  Is  a  good 
way  of  preserving  the  flavour  of  thow 
lemons  or  oranges  which  an  in  ordlnaiy 
nse,  behig  much  superior  to  the  dried  peeL 

(A)    TxKGTUBB   of   OBASfOX    OB   LXMOM 

Pbeu 

Orange  or  lemon  peel,  diced  «*««, 

four  onnoesL 
Wrtter,  six  ounces. 
Proof  spirit,  four  ounotti. 
Digest  aJid  strain. 

(0  ESSEKCB  OF  PSFPCIICKT. 

Oil  of  peppermint,  half  a  drachm; 

SulMarbonate  of  potiiali,  one  drachm. 

Proof  spirit,  one  ounce. 
Heat  the  potash,  and  add  to  It  the  spirit; 
then  docant  and  mix  with  the  oil. 

(J)  £8SKNGB  OF  SpaucB.— Take  of  the 
twigs  of  Scotch  fir  enough  to  fill  the  still, 
pour  on  sufficient  water  to  cover  them, 
and  distil  twice  over. 

(i)  ESSBMCI  OF  AiJ^Pi^jg^ 

Oil  of  alispioe,  twenty  dropSb 
Proof  spirit,  one  ounce.    Mix. 

(0  ESSKXCB  OF  CiNXAMOSr. 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  twenty  drops. 
Proof  spirit,  one  ounce.   Mix. 

(m)  ESBEKCE  OP  KUTUXQ. 

Oil  of  nutmeg,  twenty  drops. 
Proof  spirit,  one  ounce.   Mix. 

(n)  EasBKCE  of  Clove& 

Oil  of  cloves,  twenty  drops. 
Proof  spirit,  one  ounce.    Mtx. 
For  sweets  and  mulled  wine. 

Or,  Infhse  a  quarter  of  an  oonoe  of  the 
doves  themselves  In  two  ounces  of  proof 
spirit  for  a  fortnight,  then  strain. 

(o)  EssBNCB  OF  Mags. 

Oil  of  mace,  twen^  drops. 
Proof  spirit,  one  ounce.   Mix. 


Useful  Ibr  flavouring  sweets  and  white 
sauces,  or  mulled  wine. 

Or,  Proceed  as  Sn  esaance  of  clovesw 

(l»)     ESBBKCB  OF  6AVO0BT  SPIGB& 

Black  pepper,  one  ounce. 

Powdered  allspice,  halt  an  ounce. 

Grated  nutmeg,  quarter  of  an  ounoei 

Proof  spirit,  one  pint 
Mix,  and  steep  ten  days,  then  deeanC 
Usoftil  for  flavouring  savouiy  dishes. 

(q)  TDrCTUBB  OF  OOCBIBSALi 

CoctUnea],  tea  grains. 

Proof  spirit,  one  ounosi 
Mix  tn  a  glass  bottle,  and  steopb    TheooohS* 
neal,  unless  powdered,  takes  a  long  time  to 
dissolve,  and  the  botUe  must  be  fiequntly 


SuB-sBcr.  H.*->DKTzxa. 
1403.  This  process  is  very  simple,  when 
not  complicated  with  sugar,  salt,  or  other 
preservative  matcrialsL  It  is  condnctfd 
either  In  the  sun,  or  the  shade,  or  by  the 
ageuoy  of  a  stove,  or  of  a  clean  fiiylng-pan. 

1403.  All  HBBB8  ought  to  he  gathei«4 
when  they  begin  to  flower,  on  a  dry  day, 
as  soon  as  the  dew  Is  ofll  The  to/xs,  teavt$^ 
w  the  whok  herb*,  should  at  once  be  cleared 
ftom  discoloured  or  rotten  leaves,  screened 
ttom  earth  or  dust,  placed  on  hurdles 
covered  with  blotting-^paper,  and  exposed 
to  the  sdn  or  the  heat  of  a  stove  In  a  dry, 
ally,  place.  Tlie  quicker  they  are  dried 
the  better,  as  they  have  loss  time  to  grow 
mouldy  or  ferment ;  hence  tliey  should  be 
spread  thin,  and  Arequvntly  turned.  When 
dried,  thiey  should  be  well  sliaken  in  a  largo 
sieve  oir  basket  to  get  rid  of  the  eggs  of 
insects  or  other  foreign  bodies  Almost  all 
herbs,  Ih  drying,  give  out  a  certain  portion 
of  their  arouiatic  properties,  residing  gene- 
rally ill  tlieir  csscntai  oil,  and  hence  they 
should  hot  be  continued  in  the  sun,  or  near 
the  stove,  longer  than  necessary.  Whea 
dry,  th^  should  be  coarsely  powderud, 
and  at  once  put  into  wido-mouthed  glass 
bottles,  and  well  corked  Ibr  future  use.  In 
this  way,  thyme,  mint,  maijoram,  sage, 
and,  in  tact  all  the  pot-herbs  may  be  kept 
AUl  of  flavour  for  twelve  mouths  at  least, 
or  even  longer  if  necessary  {  wlille  If  they 
are  exposed  to  tlie  air  bung  up  in  Ute 
kitchen,  they  soon  lose  almost  all  their  di»- 
tinguishing  and  peculiar  characteristics. 

(a)  To  Makb  Mosubook  Powdeb.— Take 
large  mushrooms,  peel  them,  and  take  out 
the  gills,  dry  them  in  an  oven  or  tins,  and 
when  diy,  pound  them  in  a  mortar. 

SBCT.  UL^DBXaaHAKIXO  AlTD  PLAIN  BBWZKCk 
SUB-aSCT.  A.-<-DbXS8XAEIM<1. 

1404.  This  subject  has  been  already  aUoded 
to  at  page  83^  where  tlie  oompaniavo  coi$ 
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of  nuking  dreMes  at  home  and  alnoad  ia 
considered.  Ttiero  can,  of  ooune,  ba  no 
doubt  thatif  Uicy  can  be  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fkmily  or  the  servanta*  the  aaybig 
la  complete;  but  short  of  this,  as  before 
remarked,  there  Is  not  rery  much  economy 
in  making  them  at  home.  With  regard  to 
pattoma  and  writtra  instructions  for  this 
department,  it  is,  I  believe,  idle  to  attempt 
the'n,  as  they  require  too  much  actual 
di-monstration  to  render  any  written  In- 
structiou  of  any  avail.  Besides  this,  pat- 
terns are  so  continually  clianginff,  that 
vrimt  is  written  this  y«ar  ia  useless  the 
iiext 

SUB-SECT.  B.— riAcr  SKwnra 

1401  Vlms  Bkwjso^  like  dressmaking, 
requires  actual  demonstration  to  make  any 
Instruction  efficacious.  Eveiy  mistress, 
moreover.  Is  supposed  in  these  days  to  be 
able  to  shovr  the  more  plans  of  hemming, 
aewing,  henriUK-bone,  Ac. ;  and,  as  in  dress- 
making, so  In  this  division  of  female  labour, 
paitcrus  are  constantly  changing.  A  shirt 
appears  a  very  easy  thing  to  make  \  and  so 
it  is,  when  the  pattern  Is  decided  on ;  but 
n(i  gentleman  likes  lo  be  compelled  to  wear 
one  which  does  not  suit  him,  snd  wUl  prefer 
selecting  one  for  himself  which  in  his 
opinion  Is  the  correct  thing.  All  mistresses, 
therefore,  who  are  called  apon  to  make 
shirts  at  home  will  act  wisely  by  making 
their  husbands,  brothers,  or  othet  male 
dependents  on  their  kindness,  decide  for 
themselves  what  ihcy  wish,  and  choose  a 
aingle  shirt,  and  then  with  that  one  before 
them  Uiere  is  no  difficulty  in  cutting  out 
more. 

14ML  TDK  QuAXTiTua  required  are  the 
only  points  of  information  which  can  be  of 
any  service,  as  this  perhaps  may  be  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute  between  the  two  sexesi 
The  following,  therefore,  are  annedtod  lor 
the  information  of  the  male  $tx.:— Apiece 
of  linen  (sliirting)  is  generally  twenty-six 
yards  long  and  one  yard  wide,  but  some 
ahlrtinss  are  seven-eighths  or  three- 
quarters  wide.  A  piece,  as  first  described, 
will  make  eight  ordinary  shirts,  or  seven 
large  ones;  tweniy-ono  to  twenty-flvo 
yarda  of  yard->wlde  calico  will  make  six 
nlKht-shirts,  according  to  the  sise  and 
length ;  tiility  yards  of  yard-wide  linen  or 
calico  will  make  twelve  average-sized 
cliemlses]  and  twenty-four  yards  will  bo 
required  for  six  night  chemises.  Petticoats 
uru  made  in  such  various  styles,  that  it  is 
difflcait  to  make  a  calculation ;  but,  on  the 
avurago,  they  may  be  said  to  take  six  yards 
a^plece. 

1407.  The  Repaibs  of  Housb  Like!?,  as 
well  as  the  body  linen,  sbonld  be  carefloUy 
attended  to,  remembering  always  that  here 


in  reality  '*a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.** 
When  sheets  begin  to  wear  in  the  middle, 
they  are  senerally  mended  by  turning  the 
sides  into  Llie  middle.  In  inferior  slieeta 
they  are  originally  oomposed  of  two 
breadths,  Joined  at  the  selvage;  and  for 
these  the  work  must  be  unpicked  careAiIly, 
and  the  outside  selvages  sewn  together 
instead.  But  when  the  better  kinds  of 
sheeting  are  used  they  are  of  the  full  width, 
and  in  them  the  sheet  must  be  cut  down 
the  middle,  and  then  the  two  outside 
selvages  sewn  together,  and  the  raw  edgea 
from  the  inaide  hemmed.  Small  holes  ought 
to  be  darned  as  soon  as  they  appear,  or  even 
as  soon  as  there  is  the  smallest  sign  of* 
wearing  thin,  when  either  In  aheeta,  pillow, 
cases,  or  stockings;  a  dam  will  be  much 
more  cfflcacioos  and  neat  than  after  a  hole 
has  actually  maile  its  appearance.  If  this 
kind  of  early  darning  is  properly  carried 
out,  a  patch  would  seldom  or  never  be 
required  on  any  kind  of  linen  orcalicob 

l4d6L  Habkimo  is  effected  in  tlie  present 
day  by  marking-ink,  which  is  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
drachm  of  the  nitratis  to  three  of  solution 
of  ammonia,  and  ten  grains  of  gum  arable. 
In  order  to  render  tills  indelible,  the  spot 
whicli  is  to  be  marked  ought  to  be  wetted 
with  a  little  of  the  following  :— 

Gum  arable,  one  drachm. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  two  drachms. 
Water,  two  ounces.    Mix. 

When  this  is  dry,  use  the  ink  with  a  qititl- 
pen,  expose  it  to  the  air  and  sun,  and  iron 
it  tiefore  washing.  Kltrate  of  silver  used 
without  the  soda,  is  easily  taken  out  by 
rubbing  In  a  strong  solution  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium,  or  its  powder  LUd  on  and 
moistened  with  water.  This  salt  decom- 
poses the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  converts 
it  into  an  iodide,  which  is  perfectly  white, 
and  does  not  therefore  show  in  white 
linens.  It  is  with  this  that  the  London 
receiver  takes  out  many  of  tlie  marks 
in  stolen  handkerchiefs,  Ac  The  old* 
fiuhioned  marking  is  done  in  cross-stituh, 
with  coloured  cotton  or  thread,  or  some- 
times with  a  long  human  hair. 

SuB-sKCT.  C— Repairs  of  Boots  akd 

8B0K& 

1409L  Tqb  Rrpaibs  of  Boon  akd  Shoes, 
by  means  of  gutta  percha,  may  be  effected 
with  great  fuciilty  at  home,  and  with  a 
considerable  saving.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  children's  out-of-door  shoes, 
for  which  are  required  good  waterproof 
soles,  capable  also  of  lasting  as  long  as  those 
made  of  leather.  The  working  of  leather  is 
an  art  which  can  scarcely  bo  carried  out  by 
those  who  have  not  served  their  appren- 
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ticesliip  to  \u  and  therefore  any  repain  by 
Its  meaiu  are  wholly  out  of  the  que«tlon, 
bat  with  gntta  percha  there  is  no  sewing, 
and  ii  may  be  appUed  to  an  old  worn-out 
sole  veiy  readily  by  means  of  a  solution 
sold  with  it  at  the  gutta  percha  shops.  The 
new-soling  of  boys*  shoes  generally  costs 
about  9%  per  pair,  and  of  men's  Ss.  6d.  to 
4s. ;  but  the  Kutta  percha  for  these  may  be 
applied  Tor  9d.  or  1l,  and  in  a  rery  few 
minutes'  time.  The  plan  is  as  follows:— 
Dry  the  soles  perfectly  before  the  fire,  and 
remove  all  loose  bits  of  leather  and  all  the 
dirt  adhering  to  thorn ;  then  warm  them  to 
about  120  degrees,  aAer  which,  the  gutta 
percha  being  warmed  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture, the  solution  is  quickly  smeared  over 
both  tlie  soles,  and  tlie  corresponding  sur- 
fdco  of  the  gutta  perchs,  which  Is  imme- 
diately to  be  applied  to  the  sole,  and  rubbed 
forcibly  backwards  and  forwards  until  all 
tlie  air  is  expelled  and  the  two  surfaces  are 
In  close  apposition.  When  this  is  effected, 
they  must  be  held  together  by  pressure  until 
cold ;  the  simplest  plan  being  to  wind  a  thick 
cord  round  both.  Finally,  after  being  quite 
cold,  the  edges  ore  trimmed  off  on  a  level 
with  the  old  sole ;  and  if  desired  to  be  yery 
nest,  they  may  be  polished  with  a  piece  of 
hot  meiaL 

Sect:  13.-t-Washino  aitd  CisANcrok 

SCB-SBCnON  A.  — WiMiHIKO  AT  Hoxx. 

]4ia  Okniuull  Rj£acARK&— Washing  at 
home  would,  I  think,  qever  be  attempted, 
lexcept  in  very  large  establishments,  if  it 
were  not  for  tlie  saving  in  point  of  expense 
the  plan  really  affords.  In  some  cases, 
where  it  so  happens  that  there  is  a  good 
servant,  the  result  may  be  satisfhctory  in 
.  point  of  execution,  as  well  as  in  cost ;  and, 
in  general,  It  is  expected  that  the  wear  and 
tear  shsll  be  less,  which,  however,  is  part 
of  the  saving.  But  if  servants  are  allowed 
to  hurry  over  their  w^ork,  the  destruction 
to  clotlies  washed  at  home  Is  as  great  as 
any  laundress  is  likely  to  cause ;  so  that 
tlie  mistress  must  not  fancy,  the  moment 
that  she  determines  to  submit  to  all  the 
annoyances  of  a  washing-day  at  short 
intervals,  that  her  Mils  will  have  no  little 
accidents,  and  her  coUan  last  for  ever. 
Nevertheless,  although  in  common  with 
every  one  who  lias  felt  the  annoyance,  I 
dlsUko  the  system;  yet  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  it  really  is  what  It  profosses  to 
be— a  decided  savhig,  always  in  point  of 
actoal  outlay,  and  generally  in  the  saving 
occasioned  by  the  non-destruction  of  the 
clothes,  wiitdi  is  the  result  of  the  adoption 
of  improper  methods  of  washing.  Washing 
machines,  caustic  alkalies,  wringing  ma- 
chines, bad  diying,  Ac,  are  all  injurious  to 
dothes,  wlilch,  when  thoj  require  rubbing, 


can  scarcely  suffer  so  little  li^ury  from  any- 
thing as  firom  the  human  hand;  and  In 
their  drying  will  never  be  so  sweet  and 
clean  as  when  dried  in  the  open  air.  The 
American  washhig  machine,  as  described 
below,  at  par.  HIS,  appeare  to  be  an  exoet^ 
tlon  to  this  rule;  but  it  is  as  yet  a  "new 
broom  "  and  It  may  at  last  prove  to  sweep 
not  quite  so  dean  as  it  is  raid  to  do, 
though  I  believe  it  to  be  a  most  ingenious 
Invention. 

141L  Thb  Utekbils  necessaiy  for  home- 
washing  are— IsU  a  copper^  suflidentiy 
large  to  boil  water  Ibr  the  wash;  2nd, 
VKuhifig-ttttn,  also  in  proportion ;  8rd,  pogts, 
im€$y  props^  and  ptffs,  for  drjring  out  of 
doors ;  4th,  a  hot-dosft,  for  drying  hd-doora ; 
Ath,  the  materials  for  froning^  consisting  of 
an  ironmffj-twu^  iron^oUu^  an  ircnmQ' 
Hove  and  irons,  fiat,  tgg^shaped,  ffot^ering, 
and  Italiof^,  together  with  a  cruiyMiigr 
maehine;  and  6th,  a  mangle. 

1418.  Tbjs  Copper  should  really  bo  of  that 
meial,  though  a  galvanized  iron  boiler  will 
answer  pretty  well,  if  it  is  kept  careftdlj 
greased  at  the  edges  with  a  little  suet, 
used  after  every  wash.  The  slightest  con- 
tact of  the  rust  flrom  this  metal  is  apt  to 
produce  iron-moulds,  and  in  consequence 
copper  Is  always  employed  when  the 
house  will  afford  it  For  a  small  house- 
hold, a  copper  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  gallons 
will  suffice ;  but  for  any  moderatdy  large 
wash,  one  of  thirty  or  forty  is  required, 
not  only  to  afford  the  hot  water,  but  to 
j  contain  the  things  which  reqtilre  boiling. 
I  The  prices  of  those  boilers  are  given  at 
page  20. 

I41S.  WASRrxQ-TUBS  are  either  drcntar 
or  oval,  or  in  the  form  of  a  parallclograuu 
in  which  last  case  they  are  called  trays. 
Circular  tubs  are  the  cheapest,  but  are  not 
00  convenient ;  oval  tubs  come  the  next  hfi 
cost  and  In  durability,  both  being  made  oi 
oak ;  Willie  the  trays  are  more  costly  in.  the 
original  outlay,  and  (h>m  the  nature  of 
their  formation  and  their  material  (deal;, 
are  much  more  liable  to  decay.  Tlie 
round  tubs  cost  flnom  Al  to  12a.  each,  the 
oval  flrom  9s.  to  16s.  each,  and  the  trays 
from  lOe.  to  18s.  each. 

1414.  Poerrs  are  either  permanent  or 
moveable.  In  either  case  they  consist  of 
wooden  posts,  about  eight  teet  high  fhxn 
the  ground,  and  four  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  bottom,  diminishing  to  three  at  the 
top,  where  tliere  are  four  cross  pegs  to  fix 
the  lines.  They  are  fixed  In  the  ground  as 
ordinary  posts,  or  let  Into  sodiets,  firom 
which  they  may  be  removed  at  ploasureb 
The  IHu  is  either  of  flax,  or  hair,  or  gutta 
pereha,  the  hair  bting  the  best  in  eveiy 
respect  Kprvp  is  required  in  the  mtcrvai 
between  the  posts,  about  ten  ftet  lung^ 
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-with  a  fbtfc  at  th«  top,  wUch  eatebei  bold 
•f  tlie  line  alter  the  clothea  are  on.  Lastly, 
tbeptff*  are  wooden,  and  are  made  to  con- 
flne  the  clothes  to  the  line.  There  are 
three  kinds:  the  English  clothes-peg,  with 
a  tin  fferrule ;  the  American,  made  without 
the  ftrrulo ;  and  the  Improved  American, 
which  has  a  brass  spring,  and  which  lays 
hold  more  tightly  than  the  others,  but  is 
apt  to  stain  the  linen,  ftom  the  brass  wire 
becoming  covered  wiUi  verdigris. 

141J.  The  Hot  CLoeiT  is  a  substitute  ft>r 
the  dxying-ground,  either  in  case  of  wet 
weather,  or  to  be  used  for  those  articles 
which  win  not  bear  the  sun.    It  consists  of 
a  chamber  heated  by  means  of  a  stove, 
with  a  current  of  air  maintained  through 
It  and  passing  out  at  the  topw    Iroli  pipes 
are  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose^  but  a 
brick  flue,  similar  to  that  constructed  for 
green-houses,  is  the  best,  and  gives  out 
quite  suflident  heat  for  the  drying  of  any 
number  of  home-washed  articles.  Two  (riain 
brick  chambers  are  built,  about  eight  to 
twelve  feet  square,  and  divided  by  a  thin 
Iron  partition,  in  which  are  narrow  slits 
at  intervals  of  a  foot,  just  high  and  wide 
enough  to  allow  **■  a  horse  "  to  travel  back- 
wards and  forwards  through  them.    One 
of  these  chambers  (see  Jtff.  105  a)  has  a  fbr- 
naoe  and  flue  in  It,  beginning  at  one  end  and 
returning  to  the  same  side,  where  it  passes 
out  In  the  ordinaiy  w^.   Above  this  flue^ 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  wire-grating,  is 
the  chamber  for  the  horses  {bbbb  b),  which 
are  suspended  fh>m  irons  attached  to  the 
ceiling,  and  csn  be  dragged  out  into  the 
outer  chamber  through  the  slits  in  the  par- 
tition.   These  horses  nm  best  suspended 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  doors  i^own  at 
JIffS.  80  and  Si,  but  made  of  common  smith's 
work,  and  at  a  veiy  cheap  rate;  When  it  is 
Intended  to  bo  used,  the  flue  Is  lighted,  and 
a  damper  at  the  upper  ventilator  is  dosed, 
so  as  to  allow  the  heat  to  be  retained.    As 
soon  ss  the  chamber  Is  heatedi  tlie  horses 
(bbbbb)  are  drawn  out  upon  the  table 
tee)  In   the  outer  compartment,  where 
they  receive  their  dothes,  and  are  then 
pushed  Into  their  places.   The  dampen  are 
next  all  thrown  open,  and  the  flro  bums 
fleroely,  causing  a  great  heat  to  bo  radiated 
from  the  floe,  and  a  large  quantity  of  air  to 
enter  and  pass  through  thedrylng^chainber. 
When  the  laundry-maid  finds  the  dothes 
are  Sttfliciently  diy,  she  draws  out  each 
horse  in  succession  ana  takes  them  off, 
folding  them  at  once  on  the  table,  and 
repladugthe  hone,  elUier  with  fresh  wet 
dothes  on  or  not,  as  she  may  have  occasion 
In  the  figure,  two  of  these  horses  are  shown 
drawn  oat,  and  two  in  their  places.  In  this 
Way  a  **wa6b"  is  soon  dried,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  board  (ec)  serves  ac  an 


exodlent  ironlng-tablei,  while  the  stove  la 
easily  construded  so  aa  to  heat  the  irons. 

lilflw  The  Iromikg-boasd  is  eltlier  pro- 
vided for  as  above,  or  it  is  made  by  the 
carpenter  In  a  separate  form,  to  be  plaoed 
upon  any  table.  In  this  case  It  ought  to 
have  cramps  to  confine  it  in  its  place,  as  a 
ridiety  board  is  a  great  hindrance.  The 
cloths  consist  of  a  thick  flannel  made  on 
purpose,  called  swanskin,  with  another 
under  it  to  afford  support;  and  sometimes, 
for  flne  thlntrsi  on  tlie  top  of  all,  a  smooth 
hoUand.  The  Irons  are  those  known  as 
the  flat-iron  {Jig.  105  D)t  the  egg-Iron 
(Jiff.  105  B),  the  ftauferinfr-iron  (Jiff.  105  r), 
and  the  Itallan^ron  (Jiff.  105  o),  which  will 
be  readily  recognized.  Besides  these  is  the 
crimping  madiine  (^.  105  h>. 

1417.  Tek  Mangle  is  a  machine  by  which 
washed  artldes  rolled  round  wooden  rollcn, 
and  protected  by  a  linen  doth,  are  sub- 
mitted to  great  pressure.  In  the  ordinary 
mangle,  a  wooden  box  filled  with  heavy 
stones,  and  about  eight  foet  by  three 
foet,  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards 
by  a  peculiar  yet  simple  ailnngemeut, 
over  two  rollers,  with  the  dothes  to  be 
mangled  encircling  them,  aild  laid  on  a 
strong  bed  of  wood  smoothly  planed.  The 
box  is  flnt  moved  in  one  direction,  and 
lifted  by  continuing  to  turn  the  handle ;  the 
roller  Is  then  placed  on  the  bed,  and  the  bo^t 
dropped  upon  It,  when,  by  tevenlng  the 
action,  it  passes  over  the  roller  as  liar  as  it4 
length  will  allow  it,  and  if  necessary  llbea> 
rates  the  other  at  the  end  of  its  action^ 
when  it  also  may  be  replaced  or  not  In  A 
few  turns  backwards  and  forwards  tho 
dothes  are  mangled,  that  is,  they  receive  a 
polish  fh>m  the  extreme  weight  Table- 
cloths, sheets,  and  all  flat  articles  without 
plaits  are  thus  made  to  receive  a  tolerably 
hlgb  gloss,  tiometlmes,  howevel:,  the  pre- 
mises are  not  large  enough  to  deceive  such 
an  unwieldy  machine,  and  for  this  several 
smaller  ones  have  been  invented,  acting  by 
means  of  a  spring,  or  some  other  substitute 
for  the  weight  Of  these,  Kent's  patent 
portable  mangle  Iflff.  108)  Is  the  best,  tliough 
still  I  believe  somewhat  hiforior  to  the  old^ 
fiMhioned  machine.  In  it  the  bed  on  which 
the  linen  is  msn^ed  is  not  a  fixture,  as  ill 
the  ordinary  manide,  but  it  traverses  b:tck« 
wards  and  forwards,  whilst  the  roller  on 
which  IS  the  linen  remains  statlonaiy.  TlM) 
pressure  Is  obtained  by  means  -of  springs 
adjusted  by  a  screw,  and  the  roller  is  eithei' 
of  metal  or  wood,  "the  figure  shows  thtf 
machine  on  an  ordinary  table;  but  when 
taken  to  pieces.  It  consists  of  the  bed,  (also 
useful  as  an  ironing-board,  and  occupylug 
no  more  space,)  and  also  of  the  roller  and 
works,  which  requlife  a  box  two  feet  eight 
Inches  long  and  one  foot  square.   The  piloi 
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b,  with  metal  roller,  £S  10a.,  or  with  woodea 
roiter,  £4  lOs. 

1418.  Sbvbral  WAsnnro  MACRmzs  have 
been  Invented  in  this  eoontry,  which  proAes 
to  sopersede  the  use  of  manual  labour;  hot 
I  do  not  bellere  that  tlicy  can  eflJBct  thia 
with  advantage.  Even  the  "  dolly,**  which 
ia  very  generally  naed  by  waaherwomen, 
injures  Che  clothoB,  and  cannot  compare 
witii  the  human  hand.  But  an  exceed- 
ingly ingenious  waahlng-machine  has  been 
recently  invented  by  a  flurmer  of  Indiana, 
United  Siatea,  and  patented  by  a  Mr. 
Moore,  who  sells  it  at  18»,  High  Holbom, 
under  the  name  of  the  Aucricait  Floatiko 
Ball  Washiko-Macuike  ;  the  price  being 
from  IS  to  £10,  according  to  the  size.  It 
Is  suited  to  all  kinds  of  fabrics,  and  the 
object  is  to  dispense  with  the  great 
amount  of  mechanical  labour  which  la 
now  so  necessary  in  the  old  plan.  The 
easential  characteristics  of  the  invention 
consist  In  the  employment  of  lloatlng  bolls, 
fOO  or  300  of  which  are  put  into  a  wooden 
troo^  i/lg.  107  a),  two  or  three  feet  long 
by  fifteen  inches  wide,  containing  water 
or  soap-snds,  In  which,  of  course,  they 
float  Tlie  balls  are  about  the  size  of  an 
orange,  and  nuide  of  elm  wood.  A  ftilcrum 
Is  fixed  at  the  back  of  the  trough,  having 
a  cross-beam  (b)  working  In  It,  resembling 
a  common  pump-handle.  Suspended  to 
thia  handle  is  an  apparatus  like  a  small 
wlndow-sash  and  flrame,  hanging  imme- 
dlAtcly  over  the  mouth  of  the  trough,  and 
capable  of  being  Immersed  In  it  To  this 
tlie  clothes  to  be  washed  are  fastened  in  a 
mass— the  more  the  better,  the  contrivance 
for  the  pnrpose  being  veiy  simple,  anil 
exactly  as  if  they  were  placed  on  the 
window-sill,  and  between  it  and  the  sash, 
where  they  are  confined  by  the  agency  of 
amooth  wooden  teeth.  At  the  extreme 
end  of  the  beam,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ftilcrum  to  that  where  the  clothes 
are  attached,  is  a  box  (c),  Into  which  a 
weight  may  be  put,  so  as  slightly  to 
counterbalance  the  fhune  and  clothes, 
and  raise  It  into  the  air  as  soon  as  It  la 
set  ftrec.  This  being  all  arranged,  the 
beam-handle  Is  moved  up  and  down,  as  in 
pumping  water,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
depress  the  flrame  with  its  clothes  among 
tlie  balls  in  the  suds,  and  move  It  about 
among  them,  the  weights  restoring  it  to 
its  original  position.  The  balls  produce  a 
gentle  Mctlon  upon  the  linen,  which, 
without  In  tlie  slightest  degree  injuring  its 
fiibric,  or  breaking  or  tearing  off  buttona, 
efi'ectunlly  rcmuvcs  all  the  dirt  in  an 
Incredibly  small  space  of  time.  The  labour 
required  fbr  an  ordinary  home-washmg 
miichinc  is  not  more  timu  can  be  aflTorded 
by  a  child  of  twelve  or  fimrtee»;  and  the  | 


action  on  the  clothes  imitates  very  closely 
that  of  the  human  bauds  in  poonding, 
acrebUng,  and  aqu«ezi»g;  uid  as  there  is 
no  solid  resistance  aft^rdod,  bnt  only  tliat 
given  bj  the  floating  balls,  tiiere  t*  ecarcdy 
80  mach  li^ury  by  fWctlon  as  in  the  wash- 
ing  by  hand.  In  using  it,  the  fingers  ars 
not  kept  constantly  wet,  as  in  ordinary 
washing,  bnt  only  as  much  as  is  required 
to  ImoMTM  the  linen,  and  remove  It  from 
the  frama  Altogetlier,  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly aimple  and  Ingenlons  maddne;  and, 
as  fiu*  as  my  Judgment  goes,  it  appeani 
likely  to  be  of  great  use,  not  only  In 
private  fkmilles,  but  in  puUic  lauudriee,  in 
many  of  which  it  is  already  employed.  Ita 
proilectors  profess  that  the  sixe  for  inlvate 
use  wiU  do  a  day's  washing  with  eara  in  two 
hoars ;  and  that  the  large^zed  machine 
will  wadi  six  thousand  towela,  or  other 
similar  ortldea,  per  day.  But  as  pnu:tioe  la 
not  always  fi>und  to  coincide  with  thoory 
nntU  it  has  stood  the  test  of  a  full  trial  I 
should  till  then  advise  the  adherence  to 
the  old  method  of  using  a  waahorwoman*a 
thews  and  sinews,  aided  only  by  a  common 
wringtag-machine,  which  lays  hold  of  ttie 
heavy  artidea,  snob  as  sheets,  counter- 
panes, Ac.,  and  by  turning  a  handle  does 
that  easily  which  the  strongest  woman 
can  hardly  efltet  with  tlie  whole  power  of 
her  armsL  Whltdock's  patent  wringing* 
machine  la  the  best  fbr  the  purpose. 

1419L  With  these  utensils,  together  with 
soap,  starch,  and  bine,  already  described 
under  the  18th  section  of  the  last  chat'tcr, 
the  laundxy-midd  proceeds  to  the  operations 
of  her  first  day,  which  Is  generally  called 
the  washing-day.  Five  distinct  periods 
are  required  in  all  washes— 1st,  the  muh- 
ing  and  bhiinff;  2nd,  the  drying;  8nl,  the 
HarcMng;  4th,  the  foUiing;  and  4th,  the 
ircning  end  mangling. 

1490.  The  WAsniVQ  generally  requires 
the  aid  of  a  woman  who  goes  out  for  this 
express  purpose,  and  hence  is  called  a 
washerwoman ;  receiving  firom  is.  to  Ss.  od. 
a-day,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place, 
together  with  plenty  of  eatables  and  drink- 
aUea.  This  woman,  with  or  without  aid, 
washes  all  the  slothes  according  to  her  own 
pUin,  or.  If  desired,  that  of  her  employer; 
after  which  they  are  hung  out  on  th« 
lines,  propped  tnm  the  ground  by  the 
props,  or  in  wet  weather  they  are  dried 
in  the  drytaig-doeet  When  dry,  th^  nm 
brought  in,  and  those  articles  which  are 
to  be  starched  are  dipped  in  that  material, 
whUe  the  others  are  sprinkled  witli  water, 
Jblded,  and  put  by  fbr  ironing  or  manglliig^ 
as  may  be  the  nature  of  the  article. 

1421.  Bkfobk  PsocEKonro  to  Wash,  an 
the  thlngB  must  be  caretlilly  looked  o>*er 
«ad*iorted,  taking  oore  to  tie  the  pairs 
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together.  Articles  badly  torn  should  be 
OMnded,  as  a  rent  began  beftire  the  wash 
It  awe  to  be  tnereaaed  by  scrubbing. 
For  washing  irat  oot,  an  tnrentory  is 
always  taken ;  bat  Ibr  home-washing  this 
Is  seareely  necesssty.  AH  stains  slioald 
be  now  attended  to,  using  the  proper 
application  fbr  each  kind  (see  pages  S27, 
SM).  The  house-linen,  body-linen,  coloured 
thlBga,  and  flannels  are  all  washed  sepa- 
lately,  and  must  therefbre  be  sorted  apart 
Ooloared  things  should  not  remain  in  the 
son,  but  all  white  utlcles  are  the  better 
Ibr  being  submitted  to  his  nya,  as  long  as 
the  weather  oontlnneo  fine.  The  fbUowing 
methods  are  adopted  In  the  IhmiUes  of 
diflhrsnt  ladies  who  are  good  managers, 
and  each  of  whom  expresses  a  confident 
opinion  on  the  superlorfty  of  her  own. 

(a)  Plak  or  WASKoro  Fou)n>  to  Answxr 
A»imuBLr.— Take  one  pound  of  yellow 
soap,  aftd  three  oonces  of  Green's  patent 
washlng'powder  (made  at  West  Brom- 
wlch)«  disqplTe  in  two  quarts  of  water, 
aod  boil  to  a  Jelly.  Add  this  quantity  to 
twdre  gallons  (rfcold  water  in  the  ftunace, 
then  put  the  finest  of  the  clothes  in(o  the 
water  while  cold,  heat  the  ftaniaoe  and 
allow  them  to  remain  tlU  they  haye  really 
boiled  Ibr  half  an  hoar.  Take  them  out 
nnd  rinse  them  twice,  that  is,  In  two  clear 
watera.  In  taking  them  out  of  th^  ftirnace, 
lay  them  in  a  narrow-bottomed  basket 
orer  the  flimace,  that  the  water  may  drain 
back  Into  It,  belbre  putting  them  Into  clear 
water.  After  rinsing  them  the  first  time, 
poor  the  water  baick  into  the  Aimace  to 
tnll  the  second  lot  of  clothes  in,  and  let 
the  second  water  be  used  A>r  the  first 
rinsing  of  the  next  lot  of  clothes,  and  so  on, 
Uuhig  each  lot  after  being  rinsed  tw^oe^ 
When  the  water  Tn  the  Aimace  becomes 
too  weak,  add  three-qaartcrs  of  a  pound  o( 
soap  and  one  ounce  of  the  washing-powder, 
boiled  to  a  jelly,  as  befi>re.  If  the  wrlKt- 
baads,  or  anjr  part  of  the  clothes,  are  vei^ 
dirty,  rub  a  little  foap  on,  and  soak  then^ 
one  or  two  days  beforehand.  They  must 
be  caittAiQy  looked  orer  when  In  the  first 
rinsing  tub,  and  any  dirty  places  washed 
oat  and  rinsed  agala  If  the  fhmace  is 
saaaD,  a  less  quantity  of  soap  and  soda 
m^  be  used.  This  plan  requires  a  plentiful 
MQ>ply  0^  water,  and  spring  or  river  water 
tslMtier  than  rain  water,  on  account  of  the 
rinsing,  unlera  the  latter  is  completely 
purified  by  filtration. 

'  (6)  Rbopx  for  WASHnro  Foirrr  Dozcf  of 
Clotbis,  the  flannels,  woollen  socks,  and 
eoloored  things  to  be  washed  first  in  the 
eld  way,  and  not  counted.— Two  days 
beftne  the  wash,,  take  two  and  a  half 
■oonds  of  quick-lime,  pour  one  gallon  of 
wOmf  water  on  lt|  sad  In  a  short  time  add 


a  little  cold  water  to  make  the  lime  settle ; 
let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  skim, 
and  pour  it  dear  from  the  sediment  In  this 
solution,  which  will  be  about  three  quarts, 
boD  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  washing  soda, 
and  the  same  of  pale  yellow  soap,  the  soap 
to  be  cut  in  slices.  Boll  it  till  all  is  dis- 
solved, then  pour  it  into  earthen  vessels  to 
cool  Into  a  paste,  which  must  be  done  the 
day  before  the  wash.  The  clothes  having 
been  prei^ously  soaked  all  night,  are  to  be 
looked  careftilly  over,  and  the  wristbands, 
collars,  or  any  stained  part,  rubbed  by  hand 
in  plain  hot  water,  then  put  to  boil,  loose, 
in  the  copper  with  aa  much  of  the  paste  as 
will  make  a  good  strong  lath«r;  if  any 
scum  rises  it  must  be  taken  oft  Tlie 
clothes  are  to  be  boiled  half  an  hour,  then 
"  dollied  **  a  short  time,  and  weU  rinsed  in 
two  waters ;  linen  things  should  be  rinsed 
a  thhrd  thne  in  spring  water,  with  a  little 
blue  in  it  The  remainder  of  the  paste  Is 
put  In  the  copper  as  it  Is  filled  up  with 
water  fi>r  use.  This  plan  makes  the  clothes, 
particularly  the  calicoes,  a  beautiftil  colour, 
and  is  found  not  to  wear  them  out  so  much 
as  the  old  plan. 

(e)  When  there  arb  kaxt  Ck)LOUR£D 
THnroa,  dissolve  half  a  pound  of  soap 
into  the  water  to  make  a  lather,  instead 
of  rubbing  soap  on  them.     And  to  Wash 

THE  'FLAini'SlJS  AND   WORSTED    StucKIKGS, 

make'  a  good  lather  of  yellow  soap  and 
warm,  not  hot,  train  water.  Rub  them, 
and  put  veiy  Uttle'soap  upon  them.  Wash 
them  in  this  way  in  two  waters,  and  then 
In 'a  dear  lather,  with  a  little  blue  in  it 
Squeeze  them  In  a  cloth,  and  shake  them 
wdL  Pull  the  stockings  out  ttom  time  to 
time,  as  the  more  they  are  shaken  the  softer 
they  will  be. 

(d)  IM  Usiifo  THE  Ambricax  Washtxg- 
XACBiKS,  described  at  par.  1418,  the  dotlies, 
unless  very  dirty,  merely  require  soaking 
for  about  half  an  hour.  They  are  then 
folded,  roughly,  into  such  a  compass  that 
they  win  not  extend  in  width  more  than 
nine  inches  or  a  foot,  and  in  length  not 
beyond  the  frame  In  which  they  are  to  be 
placed.  A  shirt,  therefore,  must  be  folded 
up  about  twlcf,  after  which  it  Is  placed  in 
the  ftamc,  and  this  will  hold  at  least  a 
dozen  shirts  at  a  time,  or  perhaps  more, 
as  wetted  dothes  lie  extremely  dose. 
The  fhune  is  then  dosed  by  a  screw  and 
dropped  into  the  suds,  prepared  according 
to  eKher  of  the  receipts  given  at  (a  and  6), 
or  merely  with  soap  and  water,  and  with 
the  balls  occupying  almoat  the  whole  of 
the  space,  and  not  simply  floating  at  the 
top.  As  soon  as  fixed  in  this  frame,  the 
dothes  are  moved  up  and  down  among 
the  balls  for  a  ft  w  minutes  (about  three), 
and  then  th«y  are  taken  out  of  the  "m'-^^i'ir 
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«A<1  rinsed  as  omuI  la  dear  water;  mfter 
vliich  the  Uulng  le  to  be  done  according 
to  par.  14SS.  Wbeii  the  clothee  are  very 
dtAf  indeed^  they  require  boiling  aa  well 
as  ^balling"  In  the  machine <  but  this  la 
said  to  be  very  seldom  neeeaeary.  Very 
large  artlclea,  soeh  aa  thick  bUmketa^  or 
heavy  connterpanea,  may  be  folded  in 
halvea  and  pot  In,  one-half  at  a  time,  the 
other  half  hanging  orer  the  side  of  the 
trough.  With  the  aid  of  thla  machine,  I 
am  told,  that  any  family-washing  may  be 
easUy  managed  without  any  extra  aaalat- 
ance  In  the  shape  of  a  ngnlar  waaher- 
woman,  so  that  the  prime  cost  woold  be 
aaved  in  the  first  year,  or  Very  nearly  ao. 
From  the  nature  of  the  mechanical  force 
applied,  I  am  inclined  to  belicTe  that  the 
injury  to  the  labrica  is  really  less  than  by 
the  human  hand. 

(0  Thx  loii/rnvKQ  iMmucnoia  toft 
tVAisHDro  jPkoitkd  DBBiMfca  are  exceedingly 
valuable  :~Take  about  one  pound  of  brail, 
aecura  It  in  a  gauxe  or  muslin  bag,  boll  It  in 
la  palUul  of  soft  water,  and  when  the  dresses 
have  been  washed  briskly  in  this  water 
(which  should  not  be  used  scalding  hot) 
very  little.  If  any,  soap-water  washing  will 
be  necessary;  yellow  aoap  should  not  on 
any  account  be  used,  nor  soda,  pearlaah, 
Ac  Printed  dresses  should  not  be  washed 
with  the  bodj'-llnen ;  and  a  inost  important 
advantage  will  be  derived  finom  a  plentlAU 
rinsing  in  clear  pomp  or  river  water,  and 
drying  In  the  open  air  In  the  slude ;  or  if  in 
a  room,  at  a  distance  fkom  the  fire. 

Another  Method  of  Washing  OoUmred 
DreMet.— Have  ready  plenty  of  dean  soft 
WAier;  It  spoils  coloured  dresses  to  wash 
Ihem  In  the  dlr^  suds  left  after  white 
clothes  are  done,  though  this  Is  a  very 
common  practice  with  bad  waabet^  The 
water  must  be  Warm,  but  by  no  means 
hot,  lest  it  itOnres  the  colours.  Kub  soap 
enough  Into  the  water  to  make  a  strong 
lather  before  putlng  in  the  drees  (adding 
a  table-spotinltti  of  ox-gall),  and  then  wash 
It  well;  liave  ready  a  large  earthen  pan, 
filled  with  a  little  weak  starch  tinged  with 
blue ;  printed  lawns  or  muslins  will  be  much 
improved  by  mixing  a  little  gtim  arable 
water  wiih  the  starch— for  instance,  a  table- 
spoonftil ;  put  the  dress  Into  it,  and  run  it 
through  the  starch ;  then  sQuecse  It  out, 
open  it  welU  dap  It^  and  hang  it  imme- 
diately out  to  dry  in  the  shades  taking  the 
sleeves  by  the  cuffli  and  pinning  them  up  tc 
the  skirt,  so  as  to  spread  thekn  wide  and 
cause  then)  to  dry  the  soonec  If  coloured 
dothes  continue  wet  too  long,  no  precau- 
tion can  prevent  the  colours  running  into 
streaks ;  tlUs  will  certainly  hapi-eu  if  they 
an  allowed  to  lie  in  the  water ;  they  must 
aiwtvys  be  done  as  fiut  as  possible,  till  the 


whole  prooess  is  eompietod;  If  the  odoan 
are  once  ii\)ured,  nothing  can  restora  tlMBs; 
but  by  good  maaagenent  tbej  may  alwfQrs 
be  preserved,  unless  In  coaise  low-ftrtccd 
calicoei,  and  many  of  them  wash  perfoetfy 
weU.  As  soon  as  the  dress  Is  ^TM'te^  take 
It  In ;  but  unless  it  Is  wanted  Immediately  do 
not  sprinkle  it,  lest  in  lying  damp  theeolours 
should  be  Impaired;  it  Is  always  the  best 
way,  however,  to  fold  and  iron  it  imme> 
diately.-^Another  way  of  fixing  the  odoors 
in  a  dress  is  to  grate  raw  potato  Into  the 
water  in  which  the  dress  is  washed.  If 
dresses  are  to  be  pot  by  for  tlia  wtateiw 
season  they  should  always  be  washed  aad 
dried,  but  not  staiched  nor  ironed;  thay 
should  be  rdled  np  closely  in  a  toweL 
Mooaadlne-de-lalne,  merino,  <^  any  draasss 
of  woollen  Ikbrle,  should  be  taken  irom  the 
bodiea,  well  bmabed.  and  waithcd  in  two 
dean  lathers;  the  water  diould  be  pressed 
and  ahaken  oat,  and  the  dresaes  then  rdled 
tightly  up  In  a  large  dry  doth  to  abeoit  tka 
remainder  of  the  water;  they ^shoakl  then 
be  pulled  straight,  dried  quickly  in  ashady 
place,  and  ironed  with  a  cool  iron  Imin^ 
dlately. 

(/)  To  PbxVsxt  Silk  Hajtoksbchios 
iXMQia  GoLOcnu-^Dlp  them,  or  KOf  other 
coloured  silk  artide,  into  salt  and  water 
h^ort  th^  are  washed,  whieh  will  preserrv 
the  colour  (a  amall  handfiii  of  common  aalt 
m  a  waahhand-baain  ot  water). 

{g)  Ax  ADMtasaia  Mxtbod  to  Wjmi 
Lac&— Soap  each  piece  well,  and  (if  dUr^) 
lay  it  in  cold  soft  water  over  night,  than 
work  the  soap  out  by  squeeamg  tt  otei^ 
donally,  dipping  and  sqneezing  it  again. 
Change  the  water  two  or  tliiee  ttmea, 
repeating  the  aoaping  and  sqneesmg;  and 
put  it  (again  tm^  soaped)  into  a  saocepaa 
of  cold  water  to  aimmer  for  a  qnaiier  of 
an  hour  or  so;  boll  it  twice  over  if  neoea- 
saiy,  and  if  still  a  bad  colour,  bleach  a 
little  on  the  grass  before  finishing.  Blnae 
It  In  plenty  of  hard  water,  with  as  modi 
blue  as  will  sufflcei  Then  take  about  tweira 
lumps  of  sugar  (more  or  leaa,  aooonllag 
to  the  quantity  of  lace),  and  dlaaolye  H  in 
abont  a  tcacupftd  of  hot  water  In  a  luifs 
basin  with  a  little  blue ;  dip  each  pleoe  of 
lace,  Jtc,  in  separately,  and  squeese,  taking 
first  those  which  require  to  be  stil&st,  and 
afterwards  shake  them  out  and  spread  upusi 
a  dean  doth ;  roll  them  up  for  an  hour  or 
more,  then  put  tiiem  into  a  fi^h  dean 
cloth,  to  He  roUed  up  tUl  the  Iron  Is  nady. 
Iron  with  a  cod  iron. 

AnoUut  Method  qT  Weuhmg  Laee^TmA 
it  on  a  bottle  vrith  the  fineat  ootton  (If  the 
lace  is  dirty,  soap  a  little  on  the  bottle),oov«r 
it  over  with  Unen,  put  it  tai  a  bdlHcnetal 
kettle  with  cdd  soft  water  and  sliced  soa|i^ 
stew  it  two  or  three  hooxS)  drain  tha  bolu* 
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«ad  hanir  It  np  to  dry.  If  it  1>  wished 
Ml  all  sctf^  pin  It  out  on  a  bed'ooror  or  a 
clotli,  and  take  a  dean  IVaelwrlnnd  sponge, 
4Up  It  tn  thin  gam^water  and  apoogo  the 
Ince  with  it 

(A)  To  Pbkpabb  Nkw  FLAirmn.  bt 
BBannEONa— Lay  the  flannel  all  night  In  a 
tnb  of  cold  soft  water.  In  the  morning 
poor  off  the  whole  of  the  water,  and  drain, 
but  do  not  wring  the  (lanneL  Make  a  light 
snda  of  water  quite  warm  (bnt  not  hot), 
and  of  white  ioap  or  whitish  Castile.  Wash 
the  flannel  thoroaghlj  through  the  snds, 
and  wring  It  ont  as  dry  as  posalbla  Then 
iMTlng  shaken  it,  stretdied  It,  and  iblded 
It  smoothly  down  on  a  clean  table  to  make 
tt  straight  and  even,  hang  It  out  Imme- 
diately. When  about  half  dry,  go  to  it, 
8tret<di,  shaken  and  turn  It  Take  it  in 
'while  It  is  stOl  damp.  Ibid  it  smooth,  cover 
It  with  a  clean  tow^  and  after  it  has  lain 
half  an  hoar,  Inm  it  with  a  rather  cool, 
iron. 

(i)  To  Wa0H  FLAii]aL.«-Flannel  should 
always  be  washed  with  white  soap ;  other- 
wise, it  will  neither  look  well  nor  feel  soft. 
The  water  must  be  warm,  but  not  boiling, 
as  it  ahrinks  flannel  to  scald  it  Wash  it 
In  dean  water,  and  entirely  by  itsel£  Sub 
the  soap  to  a  strong  lather  in  the  water, 
befl)re  the  flannel  Is  put  in;  tor  if  the  soap  is 
robbed  on  the  flannel  ItseU;  it  will  become 
hard  and  stifll  Wash  it  in  this  manner 
ttiroogfa  two  warm  waters,  with  a  strong 
lather  in  each.  Rinse  it  in  another  warm 
water,  with  Jnst  snfBdent  soap  in  it  to  give 
the  water  a  slight  whitish  appeanmca.  To 
this  rinsing  water  it  Is  better  to  add  a  little 
blue  ftom  the  indigo  bag.  Cold  rinsing 
water  is  fbnnd  to  harden  the  flannd.  When 
It  has  been  rinsed  thorongbly,  wring  it 
hard,  shake  it  wdi,  and  spread  it  out  on 
the  dothes-llneL  While  diying,  shake, 
stretch,  and  turn  it  several  times.  It 
should  dry  slowly.  Flannd  eUwaifs  washed 
predsdy  in  this  manner  will  look  white, 
and  ibd  soft  as  long  as  it  lasts,  retaining  a 
new  i4>pearance,  and  scarcely  shrinking 
at  alL  Bnt  if  ones  badly  washed  with 
scalding  water,  rubbed  with  brown  soap, 
and  rinsed  in  cold  water,  it  will  never 
again  look  weU. 

U)  To  WasH  FLAxirzL  that  has  Bk- 
QOMK  TxLLOW.— Boil  fout  table-spoouftils  of 
flour  in  firar  quans  of  water,  stirring  it 
irdL  Then  pour  half  the  boiling  liquid 
over  the  flannel,  let  it  remain  till  the  water 
cools,  rub  the  flannel,  but  use  no  soap. 
Blnse  it  through  scTcral  waters,  then 
repeat  the  process  with  the  remainder  of 
the  flour  and  water  in  a  boiling  state; 
aigaln  rinse  it  through  several  waters, 
and  hang  It  np  to  drain  and  diy.  Do  not 
vxlagit 


(Jt)  To  Wash  Black  Silk  Stockimgsl— . 
Cut  some  white  soap  into  thin  bits,  and 
boil  it  In  soft  water  till  thoroughly  dia-' 
solved.  Then  mix  a  little  of  it  in  cold, 
water,  adding  a  teaspoonftil  of  gall.  Having 
turned  the  stockings  on  the  wrong  dde, 
and  rubbed  a  little  of  the  boUed  soap  on  the 
dirtiest  places,  wash  them  well  throu^ 
the  lukewarm  suds.  Bepeat  the  washing 
in  flresh  suds  and  water,  till  they  are  quite 
clean.  Then  rinse  them  through  two  cold 
waters,  adding  to  the  last  a  little  blue  from 
the  blue-bag;  Then  squeexe  them  well, 
stretch  them  even,  and  hang  them  out 
immediately.  While  still  damp,  turn  them 
right  sidd  ont,  stretch  and  pin  them  on  an 
ironing  blanket,  and  with  the  end  of  a  bit 
of  rolled-up  flannel,  or  a  smooth  stone,  rub 
them  hard  and  quick  one  way,  till  they  are 
quite  di7«  and  look  smooth  and  glos^. 
This  is  better  than  to  Iron  them,  which. 
always  gives  silk  stockings  an  old  appeaxw 
anceu 

(<)  To  Wash  Whitk  Silk  STOCKaroSi— 
Make  a  lather  of  white  soap  and  warm  soft 
water;  stretch  Uie  stockings  on  a  tables, 
and  with  a  roll  of  rough,  coarse  doth,' 
dipped  in  the  lather,  rob  them  hard,  first 
on  one  side,  then  on  the  other.  Bepeat  the 
prooeas  with  three  lathers.  Then  dip  them 
in  three  waters  to  riuse  tbem,  and  when 
quite  dean  hang  them  up,  without  rinsing, 
the  wrong  side  outward.  When  half  dry 
take  them  down,  stretch  and  pin  them,  the 
right  side  out,  on  a  doth.  Do  not  iron 
them;  bnt  rub  them  till  smooth  with  a 
small  roll  of  clean  flanneL 

Am^htr  MethoeL—Wuh  them  in  cold  soap 
and  water.  In  the  last  rinsing,  it  Is  bette:^ 
to  put  a  little  archlL  Shake  them  well ;  roll 
them  in  a  doth,  and  pull  them  out  seven) 
times. 

(m)  To  Wash  a  BooK-MUSLor  Dxxssl-^ 
Make  some  strong  suds  with  white  soap 
and  water.  Put  In  the  dress,  and  wash  it. 
wdl ;  squeezing  and  pressing  rather  than 
rubbing  it,  as  book-muslin  tears  easUy, 
and,  without  great  care,  will  not  last  long. 
Wash  It  through  a  second  suds,  and  then 
pass  it  through  two  rinsing  waters;  adding 
a  verp  littU  Mue  to  the  last  Then  open  out 
the  dress ;  and,  while  wet  run  it  through 
a  thin  starch,  diluted  with  water  dther 
warm  or  cold.  Stretch  it  and  hang  it  in 
the  sun  to  dry.  Afterwards,  sprinkle  it 
and  roll  it  up  in  a  dean  white  towel,  letting 
it  lie  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  Then  open, 
it  out  stretch  it  even,  and  dap  it  in  the' 
hands  till  dear  all  over.  Have  irons  ready 
and  iron  it  carefhlly  on  the  wrong  side 
wherever  practicable. 

(n)  To  Wash  a  ComrxEKPAifx.— Put  In 
to  soak  over-night  in  a  UrKC  tub  with 
lukewarm    water,    In   which   has   beo% 
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mlzfld  about  a  qiuit  of  Ije,  and  rob  ■ome 
jellow  Map  wall  Into  it.  Next  momlng, 
JMl  tt  up  and  down  awhUa  in  the  soaking 
watart  than  wring  it  out,  and  put  it  into 
a  tnb  oT  daan  aoap-anda,  and  give  it  a  good 
washing.  Then  do  the  same  throni^  a 
aeoond  anda,  rather  hotter  than  the  firsts 
and  wring  it  oat  very  hard.  Rinse  It 
Ummgh  three  eold  waters;  adding  to  the 
laat  a  little  blue  from  the  blue-bag: 
Having  wrung  the  counterpane  rery  dry, 
hang  it  out  In  the  sun,  wrong  side  out- 
ward ;  taking  it  In  towarda  evenlni^  Next 
day  hang  It  out  again,  with  the  tight  side 
out  It  may  probably  take  three  days  to 
dry  completely.  It  must  on  no  account 
be  put  away  with  the  alightoft  dampness 
about  It  In  washing  a  quilt  or  counter- 
pana,  nerarnae  soda. 

(o)  BoxuHQ  ARSR  Wasioxo  la  conaidered 
neoesaaiy  by  some  laundresses  in  all  casea 
Its  eflbct  is  to  extract  any  remains  of  dirt 
left  In  the  preceding  proooaaea,  and  alao  to 
take  out  the  aoap,  whether  dhiy  or  dean. 
Without  It,  the  clothes  are  auppoaed  to 
amell  disagreeably,  and  to  be  of  a  yellow 
colour.  The  water  fiir  this  purpose  ahould 
be  dear  and  soft ;  and  the  dUnarent  artidea 
require  dlffBrent  lengths  of  time— tIz., 
moslina  and  fine  things,  from  ten  mlnutea 
to  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  coarse  things,  for 
an  hour,  or  more  If  Tery  thick;  callco<« 
and  shirts,  Ibr  about  half  an  hour.  In  the 
prooeaaes  described  under  (a)  and  (6),  the 
aecond  boiling  la  said  not  to  be  required. 

14S1  BLuno  consiata  in  colouring  the 
last  rinsing  water  Teiy  slightly  with  blue 
<aee  par.  ll86)i  M  that  the  otherwise  yellow 
ooLouroftheUnenisgotridoC  Cars  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  using  so  much  as  to  make 
the  shade  too  deep,  since  a  dedded  blue  is 
Just  aa  oblectionable  aa  a  dedded  yellow. 
The  blue  la  tied  in  a  small  flannd  bag, 
which  is  dipped  In  the  water  and  squeeied, 
ab  aa  at  once  to  stain  the  liquor  aa  it  comes 
out,  and  alao  to  graduate  Ita  shade  with 
greater  delicacy. 

1431  In  STABCHDro,  the  flivt  thing  to  be 
done  la  **to  make  the  starch,'*  that  la,  to 
dissolve  Ms  ttatch  <u  soid  In  hot  water, 
which  makea  a  thick  Jelly.  To  make  each 
quantity  of  Uila  Jdly-atardi,  put  Into  a 
basin  a  heaped  table-qmonftil  of  the  dry 
starch,  or  rather  more,  if  the  quality  la  not 
very  good,  and  rub  this  down  with  a  little 
eotd  water  till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of 
cream.  When  quite  smooth,  add  enough 
boiling  water  to  make  a  quart  in  the  whole, 
and  if  it  doea  not  turn  to  a  thick  Jelly,  put 
it  into  a  saucepan,  and  atir  it  while  over 
the  lire  until  it  doea.  Towards  the  last,  to 
prevent  the  iron  sticking;  it  should  be 
gthrred  two  or  three  times  round  the  pot 
with  a  piece  oC  wax  or  taUow  candle; 


Instead  of  whkh  some  neopla  put  In  a 
lump  of  augar.  It  is  then  atraiaed  througb 
a  piece  of  coarse  mnalln,  and  put  by  Ibr 
uae  when  neariy  odd.  The  atarch  aa  aold 
la  generally  allghtly  ooloared  with  bine; 
but  If  not,  the  blue-bag  must  be  oaad  by 
aqueezing  a  little  or  its  oootenta  Jnto  the 
baain.  When  the  things  are  dry,  thoy  are 
dipped  Into  the  starch,  wrung  out,  and 
dried  afreikh,  or  by  some  people  they  are, 
after  the  surchlng,  dipped  qnldUy  Into 
water,  shaken,  And  then  dried.  Some 
artidea,  such  as  shirts,  require  to  be  cara- 
fhll}-  Btardied  In  parts  only,  and  mnat  be, 
therefore,  dipped  to  the  extent  which  la  to 
be  stlflTened,  and  no  /briber. 

14914  FoLDiMQ  is  necessary  before  ironing 
or  mangling,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
creases  made  In  the  diying;  The  thlnga 
are  generally  folded  In  aeparate  aertlona, 
dividing  the  Ironing  thlnga  from  thoae  to 
be  manaled ;  and,  in  general,  iwiging  aU 
the  shirts  together,  Uien  the  chemises, 
petticoata,  dec.  Whatever  aitldes  are 
waahed  with  their  inaldea  out  are  now 
reversed;  and  if  the  Ironing  la  to  be 
delayed  three  or  four  houra,  the  thlnga 
intended  to  go  through  that  procesa  are 
sprinkled  with  water,  more  or  less,  accord* 
ing  to  the  weatlier  and  their  atate  of 
dryness.  The  starohed  artidea  require 
more  damping  than  thoae  which  have 
none. 

1428.  In  laovnra^  the  blanket  la  flnt  placed 
smoothly  on  the  board,  then  the  flat-lroa 
(aee>l^.  100  T>)  Is  heated,  deaLed,  and  need, 
sometimes  employing  '*a  slipper'*  to  keq> 
it  from  dirtying  the  linen.  The  Ironing- 
stove,  however,  prevents  much  chance  of 
this ;  but  with  irons  heated  at  an  open  flxe 
it  aavea  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Any  place 
of  old  doth  sorves  to  dean  the  iron;  and 
to  teat  ita  heat,  a  drop  or  two  of  saliva  ate 
generally  employed,  or  a  piece  of  uadeas 
linen  or  calico,  whldi  ahowa  the  burning 
mark.  If  the  heat  is  too  great  The  method 
of  naing  thia  iron  la  too  aimple,  and  too 
generally  known,  to  need  minute  deacrip- 
tion.  Be  carefbl  in  ironing  laca,  ilbbona,  or 
any  long  narrow  stripe,  not  to  stretch  tliem 
out  of  the  atral^t  Une ;  hut  do  them  slowly, 
in  a  Btraight  Une,  and  evenly ;  and  vrlth  the 
point  of  the  iron  presa  out  every  gather 
separately.  Alwaya  Iron  lace  and  needle- 
work on  the  wrong  side.  In  ironing  collaiv, 
do  them  first  lengthwaya,  and  then  croaa- 
ways ;  and  take  care  not  to  atretch  one  half 
of  the  collar  larger  than  the  other.  In  iron- 
ing a  night4»p,  do  the  crown  first,  and  then 
the  border;  lastly,  the  strings  and  banda. 
When  aheeta  and  table-dotba  are  ironed, 
inatead  of  mangling  them,  they  should  be 
Ironed  double,  vrith  a  large  iron  pressed  oit 
thorn  hard  and  heavily.  Ai>  otriowed  thlnisa 
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aioflt  be  doc«  with  an  toon  nrther  cooler 
tiMui  tbr  wlilte  clothes,  aa  too  greet  ■  beet 
wUl  H^nn  tbe  coloura.   Iroo  them  alwejs 
on  the  wronc  aide,  wherever  the  manner  hi 
which  they  are  made  will  aOow  it    When 
about  to  Iron  a  drtsa,  if  tiiere  la  not  ample 
apace  on  the  table,  tot  a  ohalr  in  a  con- 
venient phuse  to  reoefve  the  ileevea  or 
aaj  part  that  maj  hang  down,  ao  as  not 
to  let  them  too^  the  floor.   Beghi  "^  the 
bodj;  next  iron  the  aleevea,  and  then  the 
akiit,  oommendnir  at  the  top  or  upper 
part,  A  ddrt-boord  la  a  yery  naeAQ  article. 
It  abonld  be  made  wide  at  tlie  bottom, 
nanowlnf  gndtiallj  towards  the  top.     It 
can  be  obtained  at  thopa  where  wooden 
ware  is  lold;  or  a  carpenter  can  be  directed 
to  make  one.  Cover  It  flrvt  with  blanketing 
and  then  with  abeettaig,  both  sewed  tightly 
and  smoothly  over  it    This  board  is  to 
slip  into  the  sUrt  of  the  dress,  which  may 
thns  be  Ironed  without  a  crease.    Pnffings 
or  gatherings  in  the  slee^'es  should  be 
IMded  or  creased  in  half,  along  the  middle, 
and  Ironed  out  like  a  flounce  or  mflle.   In 
ironing  petticoats,  double  them  tram  the 
two  Bidea,  and  not  behind  and  before;  as 
that  will  make  a  Ibid  down  the  flront  which 
win  stand  out  awkwardly  when  worn. 
When  Ironing  a  shirt,  begin  at  tbe  bosom ; 
then  do  the  collar,  then  the  sleeves,  and 
lattUy  tbe  back.   A  small  board,  on  a  similar 
plan  to  thai  recommended  for  tbe  skirts  of 
dresses,  will  be  (bund  very  naefUl  to  slip 
under  the  bosoms  of  shirts  when  Ironing 
theuL   Whenever  a  thlufl;  is  begun,  iron  It 
as  Ihst  as  possible  (provided  always  that  it 
Is  done  carefully),  and  avoid  quitting  the 
table  while  the  article  Is  nnflnlshed ;  for  if  it 
Is  left  there  Is  danger  of  Its  becoming  so  dry 
that  it  wlU  be  Impossible  afterwards  to  Iron 
it  smoothly.   Tbe  beat  of  the  iron  should 
always  be  ascertained  befbre  It  Is  used,  by 
tryinir  it  on  some  old  nsdess  Unen ;  but  if 
by  neglect  any  linen  should  be  scorobcd, 
the  disoolourtaig  should  be  removed  Imme- 
diately (see  next  paragraph). 

(a)  To  BMBtoBM  BooKCHKD  Lonoff.— If 
BneB  has  been  scorehed  In  Ironing,  and  tbe 
mark  has  not  gone  entirely  through  so  as  to 
damage  the  texture,  it  may  be  removed  by 
the  fellowlnK  process:— Take  two  oiiloni, 
peel  them,  slice  them,  and  extract  the  joice 
by  sqneexlng  or  ponndtaig ;  then  cut  up  half 
an  ounce  of  white  soap,  and  two  ounces  of 
fliller*s  earth,  mix  with  them  the  onlon- 
Jnlce  and  half  a  pint  of  vinegar.  Boil  this 
eomposltlon  well ;  then  spread  It,  when 
eoot  over  the  scorched  part  of  the  hnen, 
and  let  It  dry  on.  Afterwarda  wash  out  the 
linen. 

(&)  Tb>  iTAUiA-nox  (/Iff.  106  9)  Is  em- 
Idoynd  to  iron  all  Uirge  fMlts  with  ftaU  round 
plails,  each  of  which  Is  piaioed  upon  the  end 


of  tbe  iron  with  a  finger  and  thumb  of  both 
bands,  and  slightly  moved  ftom.  side  to  slda. 
at  the  same  tima 

(e)  Thb  FasNGH-moH  (Jiff,  lOS,  r)  re- 
sembles sn  oval  mushroom  in  shape,  and 
after  being  heated  In  the  ironlug-slove  It  Isi 
placed  upon  the  board,  and  then  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Insldes  of  sleeves,  and  similar 
articles,  are  held  in  the  two  hands,  snd 
strained  smoothly  over  it  It  Is  Intended 
for  such  parts  as  cannot  be  well  ironed 
with  the  flat-toon  on  the  wrong  side,  and 
which  would  not  look  well  If  Ironed  on 
theto  right  side,  on  aooounb  of  their  being 
worked  or  embroidered. 

(d)  Thb  GAUPBKniQ-iRoH  (Jkr.  105  B) 
consists  In  a  pato  of  Ught  tonga,  by  means 
of  which  small  fkiUs  are  fluted,  presenting 
an  appearance  somewhat  resembling  the 
large  ones  Ironed  with  the  Italian-Iron; 
bat  much  smaller  and  more  neat  llie 
Mil,  wrong  side  upwards,  Is  held  on  tbe 
edge  of  the  toonlng-doth  with  the  left  hand, 
and  then  the  right  taking  the  gauferlng- 
Iron,  properly  heated,  seizes  hold  of  the 
fHll  well  in  the  gatken  with  the  left  blad^ 
under  and  tlie  right  over  it  after  which,  with 
a  slight  twist  flrom  left  to  right  two  flutes 
in  c^poslto  directions  are  made  by  one 
action,  the  flngen  of  the  left  hand  pressing 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  flrlll  against  the 
doth,  and  thns  resisting  the  twist  of  the 
Iron,  and  causing  it  to  have  a  due  effect  in 
smoothing  and  rounding  the  flutes.  As 
theae  irons  cool  very  rapidly,  two  or  three 
must  be  kept  heated,  placing  thorn  on  tha 
Ironlng^tove. 

(e)  The  Cbdkfdso  MAcnuni  (/Iff.  lOff  r) 
is  intended  to  crimp  frills  rapidly,  when 
aided  by  beaten  luMerted  as  In  an  Italian- 
iron.  The  two  grooved  cyllnderB  are 
rotated  by  the  handle;  and  in  using  the 
machbie  a  firill,  or  even  a  plain  piece  <^ 
muslin,  drawn  between  their  teeth,  white 
it  Is  In  a  damp  state,  and  after  being 
starehed  on  the  other  side,  comes  out 
well  crimped,  and  presents  a  much  more 
even  and  regubtf  appearance  than  If  the 
process  was  done  with  a  smsil  knift  In  the 
hand,  which  Is  the  simple  substitute  for 
the  machine. 

14UL  JLuiGUKO  Is  adopted  for  thlnga 
without  toregular  make,  such  as  sheeti^ 
taUe-cloths,  napklna,  podiet-bandkerchielk» 
Ac  Those  things  which  have  buttons,  as 
dnwen,  are  very  apt  to  have  them  broken 
in  the  mangle,  and,  therefore,  by  many 
people  are  kept  out;  but  If  the  mangling 
doth  Is  pret^  thick  they  wiU  generally 
eeoape.  The  mode  of  using  this  machine 
Is  partially  described  at  paragnph  1417. 
The  art  conalsts  chiefly  in  laying  the 
dothes  smoothly  upon  the  doth,  and  in 
arranging  them  In  such  a  way  that  those  of 
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equal  subvtanoo  shall  ooiiietogeth«r,  lo  that 
the  sorfaoe  shaU  not  be  rendered  Ineffular. 
ICoet  artldea  are  folded  two  or  three  timet, 
and  look  better  when  ao  arranged  than 
they  do  when  pnt  In  the  mangle  in  alngle 
Iblda.  Beyond  this,  it  is  only  neoeasary  to 
roll  them  evenly  about  the  roUeri,  and  lay 
them  in  the  mangle. 

SnB««BCT.  R—CucAimia. 

1427.  Maxt  Asncua  will  not  bear  wash- 
tog  in  the  ordlnaxy  Wliy,  In  oonaequenoe 
of  their  pecnllar  texture  or  colour;  such 
as  silk  rtbanda,  crSpe,  and  some  Blmllar 
flibrtca,  which  Will  be  here  alluded  to 
seriatim.  The  (bUowlng  is  an  admirable 
application,  which  has  a  wonderftal  effect 
to  restoring  silk  Ikbrica,  and  ought  to  be 
nnirersally  known.  I  am  not  aware  of  its 
chemical  composition,  but  I  can  answer 
for  its  success  :— 

142&.  BBXZI^'B-CoLLAS,  sold  in  bottles  at 
la.  Sd.  and  to,  each  (to  be  had  of  all 
the  respectable  chemists  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies,  and 
of  A.  Stringer,  Depot,  61,  Piccadilly,  Haii- 
cheater).  It  destroys  all  spots  produced 
by  greasy  substances,  such  as  oU,  butter, 
suet,  pitch,  tallow,  new  pabit,  grease  on 
fhmiture  or  clothes,  caused  by  the  fHctlon 
of  the  hands  or  the  head ;  on  all  kinds 
of  silks,  satins,  ribands,  ftars,  Telveta,  or 
other  flibrlca,  whether  valuable  or  not;  and 
it  Improves  the  lustre  without  injuring 
the  most  delicate  colour.  The  smell,  which 
Is  not  disagreeable,  is  rather  strong  when 
used,  but  it  disappears  in  a  fern  minutes 
without  leaving  any  traces.  Benzine  is 
also  used  for  cleaning  gloves,  without 
changing  the  colour ;  to  dilute  colours  mixed 
with  oil;  also  to  wash  painter's  brushes 
(for  the  last  purpose  nothing  can  be  com- 
pared to  it) ;  and  to  remove  all  spots  fh>m 
paper.  Benzine  is  the  only  liquid  which  Is 
capable  of  removing  all  greasy  spots  from 
pictures,  drawings,  plans,  and  predons 
papers.  This  liquid  can  be  kept  for  years 
without  losing  its  good  qualities.  Benzine 
la  a  certain  preventative  of  moths  in  fkirs. 

(a)  Dtreetwfu/or  C/m.— Place  a  piece  of 
linen  of  several  folds  on  a  table  to  act  as  a 
qMuge  in  absorbing  the  benzine  aa  it  pene- 
trates, and  stretch  the  article  greased  on  the 
linen,  taking  care  to  remove  any  dust ;  then 
take  a  piece  of  cotton  or  flannel,  dip  into 
the  benzine  and  rub  the  soiled  part  well,  after 
which  dry  with  blotting  paper  or  fine  linen, 
and  keep  moving  tlie  linen  underneath. 
The  benzine  ought  to  be  applied  in  a  dr- 
eular  direction,  and  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  leave  off  until  the  liquid  evaporates; 
then  expose  the  article  to  a  good  current  of 
.air.  It  is  not  necessary  to  unstitch  the 
wamlngs  to  remove  any  spot& 


(6)  To  Otan  Kid  (»M)iei— This  Is  a  sim|te 
operation,  easily  eflSMted.  Place  the-  glove 
upon  a  dean  piece  of  paper,  or  a  hand  of 
wood,  and  rub  It  with  some  cotton  aata* 
rated  with  the  benzine.  The  application 
of  the  benzine  In  the  deaning  of  gloves,  to 
one  of  the  nuwt  cnxloas  and  the  most  econo- 
mical, as  It  can  be  appUod  until  the  glove 
Is  entirely  worn  out,  and  on  gloves  of  all 
colours ;  some  gloves  retain  the  odour  of  the 
benzine  longer  than  others,  but  ezpoeuvs 
to  the  air  will  soon  carry  it  off 

(c)  To  Removt  Spots  nf  Orum  from  P^ 
turest  Drawings,  Kcms,  and  other  PUmoM 
Papers.— Place  some  blotting-paper  under 
the  picture,  saturate  some  cotton  with 
the  liquid,  hold  It  on  the  greasy  spot  one 
minute,  and  dry  up  with  blotting-paper. 
With  a  fresh  piece  of  saturated  cotton,  rah 
slightly  iu  drdea,  until  the  liquid  evapo- 
ratea.  It  la  Important  to  know  that  the 
benzine  is  a  neutral  body,  and  baa  no 
action  on  silks  or  ooloon.  It  only  dlasirihraa 
wax  and  greasy  bodies,  and  therefora  can 
be  applied  wtthont  danger  to  preeioaa 
papers. 

14S8.  To  BssovAn  CsBr>.~To  get  tlM 
creaaes  out,  lay  U  between  sheeta  fresh 
from  the  mangle ;  or,  strain  It  tight,  and 
pass  it  over  the  stoam  of  a  kettle,  keeping 
It  perfectly  stiff  and  smooth  till  it  la  «gaJn 
dry. 

143a  To  CtBAir  Silk  Dbubbm— Mx  dx 
ounces  of  strained  honey  with  four  onncea 
of  soft  soap,  then  add  to  It  a  pint  of  gin  or 
whisky.  The  drees  must  be  entirely  taken 
to  pieces,  then  each  piece  must  be  spread 
flat  on  a  table,  and  brushed  over  with  the 
mixture,  flrst  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other.  Use  a  dothes-bmah  for  the  open^ 
tlon,  and  brush  lightly,  and  always  atimlght 
down  the  silk.  To  rinse  tiie  sUk,  It  must 
be  dli^>ed  Into  three  dUforcnt  waters,  with- 
out  wringing.  Boll  eadi  breadth  In  dotha, 
then,  while  still  damp,  Iron  It  on  the  wrong 
side  with  a  cod  Iron.  This  win  answer  for 
all  colours  but  blue  or  green. 

14SL  To  CuAX  Black  Su&^To nsofl!!- 
dent  quantity  of  ox-gaU  add  enough  of 
boiling  water  to  make  it  warm.  Spread 
out  the  silk  on  a  large  kitchen  table,  and 
dipping  a  dean  sponge  in  the  gall,  go  over 
the  whole  of  the  artlde  with  It,  on  both 
sides.  Then  squeeze  It  wdl  out,  and  repeat 
the  i4>pUcation  with  the  sponge,  having 
added  more  boQlng  water  to  the  gall  so  aa 
to  heat  It  again.  Rinse  the  silk  in  dear  odd 
water,  and  repeat  the  rinsing  (changing 
the  water  eadi  time)  tUl  the  last  water 
^>peaxB  perfoctly  dean.  Then  stretch  It, 
and  dry  tt  quickly  In  the  air,  and  after- 
wards pin  It  out  on  a  tablOk  To  give  It  the 
consistence  of  new  silk,  disedve  in  bolltng 
water  a  llttta  glue  or  gun  arabto;  nix  1$ 
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wtth  gnffldflot  0014  water,  and  qtonge  the 
diMB  all  orer  with  it  This  moat  be  done 
OD  the  wrong  aidOL  Then  diy  It,  iprlnUe 
tt  aUgbtlj,  and  roll  It  np  tightly  In  a  towd ; 
let  It  lie  a  Aw  hoanit  and  then  Iron  It, 
taking  oare  that  the  Iron  la  not  too  hot,  as 
■Ok  seorohea  rwj  eaaUj.  Unless  the  sOk 
ia  of  very  good  qoall^.  It  will  not  be  worth 
whUe  to  take  the  troable  of  cleaning  It 
Prorlous  to  cleaning  a  black  silk  dress,  rip 
the  skirt  from  the  body,  and  the  sleeves 
ftom  the  ann-holea. 

14391  To  Wash  a  Buick  Wooixbv  Dbssbl 
Fold  It  neatly,  and  put  It  in  a  largQ  pan  of 
oold  ndn  water.  After  lying  all  night,  rinse 
It  out,  shaking  It  np  and  down,  In  firesh  rain 
water.  Wlien  It  has  dried  sufficiently 
(iA,  remaining  damp),  Iron  it;  torn  the 
dress,  and  iron  it  lightly  as  you  would 
moaUn,  ma  damping  it 

14S8.  To  Glbah  AMD  Renovate  Colovbsd 
W001XJEB8,  as  broad-cloth,  merinos,  Ac-^ 
If  there  are  any  grease-spots,  remove  them 
with  spirits  of  turpentine,  rubbed  in  with 
a  coarse  woollen  doth,  and  dried  with  a 
clean  piece  of  the  same ;  then  take  a  hard 
brush,  and  with  soap  and  water  brush 
•very  part  at  all  stained  or  discoloured, 
drying  careftaily  with  a  piece  of  woollen 
material,  and  not  using  more  water  than 
neoessary.  Alter  this,  take  a  sponge,  dip 
It  In  some  stale  small-beer,  and  squeeze  it 
nearly  dry,  in  which  state  rub  the  whole 
aorfiKe  of  the  doth  with  it,  using  force 
enough  to  make  it  enter  the  textura  If 
any  part  is  veiy  threadbare,  the  sur&oe 
mi^y  be  raised  wtth  a  teaxle-brush,  so  as  to 
have  a  tolerable  nap  again.  Lastly,  with 
a  cool  iron  and  a  board  (a  tailor's  goose  is 
the  proper  thing).  Iron  all  the  surface,  when 
a  gloss  will  be  given  equal  to  new,  if  wdl 
managed ;  or  too  high,  if  overdone. 

14S4b  GnnouL  Soodbino  Srnur.— Fyro- 
Ugneous  ether,  one  ounce;  essence  of 
tomoo,  three  drachma.  Mix.  Moisten  the 
grease  spot  in  silk  or  doth  wdl  with  this 
roijctore,  and  rob  till  it  disappears. 

fiacT.  14>-MiBcsiXA]nK>in  RBoapis  won 

BiDBB  ABTICLB8. 

1435,  The  fbllowlng  receipts  ft>r  articles  to 
be  kept  in  store  will  be  ibuud  geoorally 
good  of  their  kind  :— 

1436b  To  LoosKN  Stoppbu  ov  Glasb 
Bonum— Procure  two  pieces  of  soft  wood, 
such  as  deal,  and  of  the  size  of  a  common 
ruler,  but  with  angular  sides.  Then,  taking 
the  bottle  in  the  left  hand,  press  one  of  the 
pieces  against  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
stopper,  with  a  slight  tendency  upwards; 
keep  this  pressure  np,  and  during  Its  con- 
,tlnnance  tap  the  stopper  smartly  with  the 
'other  piece  hi  the  rii^  band,  but  at  the 


same  time  not  so  strongly  as  to  break  th^ 
stopper.  In  a  vety  Ibw  minutes  every 
stopper,  however  firmly  fixed,  gives  way, 
and  with  proper  care  there  Is  not  the 
slightest  risk  of  breakage,  the  safety  de- 
pending upon  the  counter  pressure  by  the 
left  hand.  In  this  way  I  have  never  fhlleu, 
and  on  one  oocadon  succeeded  in  removins  a 
stopper  fh>m  a  decanter  which  had  confined 
halfa  bottle  of  wine  for  more  than  twenty- 
years,  .defying  the  efforts  of  a  great  uumbur 
who  had  tried  thdr  haods. 

1487.  Haib  Gbxabb.— Melt  halfa  pound  ot 
lard  and  six  ounces  of  olive  oil  in  a  Jar 
placed  in  hot  water ;  when  nearly  cool  add 
about  two  drachms  of  essenoe  of  lemon,  oil 
of  lavender,  or  any  other  perfUme,  and  then 
poar  it  into  glass  bottles  or  esrthen  pots. 

Another  iHndL— Mix  fbesh  beef-marrow 
and  carefUlly-prepared  nest's-foot  or  trotter 
oil  In  equal  proportions,  mdt  in  a  water- 
bath  and  decant,  leaving  the  dregs  behind ; 
after  which,  when  nearly  cool,  the  scent  is 
to  be  added  as  above,  and  the  whole  stirred 
till  quite  set 

143a    A     HlO&LT-PRVSBKVATtVS    TOOTH- 

POWDKB.— Take  of  prepared  chalk  and 
washed  sulphur,  of  each  one  ounce;  pow- 
dered  myrrh  and  armenian  bole,  of  each 
two  drachms.    Mix. 

Another^  but  not  $0  O^oodL— Reduce  to  an 
impalpable  powder  half  an  ounce  each  of 
charcoal  and  orris-root,  two  drachms  of 
cuttle-fish  bone,  and  one  drachm  of  myrrh. 

1430.    BANDOLIKK,     OB     FiXATBIGB.  —  An 

ounce  of  the  seed  of  quinces  to  bo  boiled 
in  three  pints  of  water  till  reduced  one  hal( 
then  strain  it  and  add  a  few  drops  of  any 
essence  to  perfhme  It ;  keep  It  in  wlde- 
moothed  well-corked  bottles. 

144a  A  Good  Wash  tob  thb  Haib,  ob 
RouoHMXBS  or  TBS  Skot.— Take  of  Belmont 
glycerine  one  ounce,  oil  of  rosemary  half  a 
drachm,  proof  spirits  one  ounce,  houey  half 
an  ounce,  lavender-water  half  a  pint;  mix 
the  oil  of  rosemary  with  the  honey  and 
spirits,  and  add  the  lavender-water  gra- 
dually, shaking  them  well  up;  then  put  In 
the  glycerine,  and  cork. 

144L  To  Pbbvbnt  thb  Haib  Fallino  ofv. 
Apply  a  little  of  the  fbllowlng  lotion  to  the 
roots  of  the  hair  two  or  three  times  a 
week:— Spirit  of  turpentine,  trotter  oil 
of  each  one  ounce,  with  the  addition  of 
thirty  drops  of  acetic  solution  of  ean- 
thsridea. 

144S.  To  Sit  Pbhoil  DBAwnroa.— Dis- 
solve idnglass  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  a 
small  portion  of  it  put  into  water  fbrms  a 
good  fixing  fbr  pencil  drawings.  Also,  a 
weak  solution  of  gum  arable  in  water,  as 
strong  as  it  can  be  without  In  the  least 
gkuing  the  paper. 

1448.  To  Sbt  Chalk  Dbawokm.— Take 
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•tgbt  oanoes  of  blchly  ractUled  aplrtti  of 
wlM,  ooo  dnstam  of  camphonUod  ipirtti 
of  wine,  two  drachms  of  Tolatila  aplrltt  of 
roaemary,  and  two  dxmchnia  of  the  whlteat 
realn,  powdered.  The  badt  of  the  drawing 
to  be  molatened  with  tliia  thronghont,  at  It 
•omewhat  change*  the  ootoor  of  the  paper. 
The  bnuh  had  better  be  welUwaahed  afteiv 
warda. 

1444.  A  Hcnrr  Jax.— Gather  roae^lesrea 
on  a  ytrj  fine  day,  and,  if  70a  lunre  them, 
prsfiar  the  damnak  roaes.  Lay  them  In  a 
large  vcaael,  and  throw  In  a  Uttle  common 
aalt  to  every  layer  of  rosea;  then  of  rose- 
maiy-Ieares,  lavender  flowen,  and  knotted 
maijoram,  talie  two  handftds  of  each  with 
A  ftw  bay-leavca.  Add  any  other  sweet 
flowera  approved,  or  make  it  entirely  of 
rosea.  Pat  In  about  a  qnarter  of  a  pound 
of  bay-salt,  poonded,  one  onnee  of  orrta 
root  sUoed,  one  ounce  of  doves,  one  oonce 
of  dnnamoo,  one  onnee  of  gnm-beiOianIn 
and  storax,  and  one  qnarter  of  a  poond  of 
angelica  root,  snced.  When  thelngndlenta 
are  mixed,  cover  the  Jar  doae;  take  off  the 
cover  when  wanted,  and  the  ioent  wOl  be 
flae. 

1445.  Rvciipn  roK  Toilr  Abtiolss:— 
(<■)  PoMADK  DivimL^Take  a  ponnd  and 

a  hair  of  beef  marrow,  put  It  Into  spring 
water  ten  days,  changing  the  water  twice 
each  day ;  then  drain  It,  pnt  It  into  a  pint 
of  rose-water  Ibr  twenty-lbnr  hoars,  and 
drain  It  in  a  doth  quite  dry.  Then  add 
■torax,  benjamin,  cypres^  and  oitIs,  of  each 
one  and  a  half  onnee,  hair  an  ounce  of  dn- 
namon,  two  drachms  of  cloves  and  nntmeg, 
an  finely  powdered,  and  well  mixed  with 
the  marrow.  Then  put  It  into  a  pewter 
vessd  with  a  top  that  screws  on,  and  over 
fhat  a  paste,  that  nothbig  nuiy  evapotate. 
Hang  the  vessel  In  a  copper  of  boiling 
water,  and  let  it  boll  two  hoon  without 
ceaahig;  then  put  It  through  fine  mnalln 
Into  pota  Ibr  keeping,  and  when  cold  cover 
Itdosely.  Ifapowtervessdlanotathand, 
a  stone  jar,  with  a  paste  between  two  blad- 
ders, win  da 

Another  ReeefyC-'Tnke  four  pounds  of 
raotton  suet,  one  pound  of  white  wax,  an 
ounce  and  a  half  each  of  easence  of  bergamot 
and  essence  of  lemon,  and  hslf  an  oonce 
each  of  o'l  of  lavender  and  oil  of  origanum. 
Melt  the  suet,  and  when  nearly  oolit  stir  In 
the  other  Ingredients;  the  orlgonum  has 
considprable  power  In  stimulating  the 
growth  of  the  hair. 

(6)  Cold  Cxxail— Take  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  white  wax,  and  shred  It  Into  a 
basin,  with  one  ounce  of  almond  oIL  Place 
the  basin  by  the  fire  till  the  wax  la  dis- 
solved ;  then  add  very  slowly  one  ounce  of 
mae-water,  Uttle  by  little,  and  during  Uils 
teat  smartly  with  a  fbik,  to  matt  Ms  wOer 


MMoryorale,  and  continna  beating  till  It  la 
aooompUahed ;  then  pew  II  Into  Jars  for  van, 

AMHher  iieofipt— Take  of  beat  lard  one 
pound,  qtennaoetl  Ibiir  ounces,  melt  tha 
two  together,  and  add  one  ounce  of  row* 
water;  beating  It  aa  above  directed. 

(e)  Kxn  Lip  SALVB.~Taka  of  white  wax 
ftmr  onneea,  oUve  oil  four  ounces,  sperma- 
ceti half  an  ounce,  oU  of  lavender  twenty 
drope,  alkanet  root  two  ounces.  Maoeraia 
the  aUtanat  Ibr  tbrse  or  four  days  in  tba 
olive  oil,  then  strain  and  melt  In  It  tha 
wax  and  spermaceti;  when  neariy  cold  add 
the  oU  of  lavender,  and  stir  It  till  qulia 
firmly  set 

(d)  HnroABT  Watsb.— To  one  pint  of 
proof  qiMts  of  wlae  put  an  oanoe  of  oil 
of  roaemaiy,  and  two  drachma  of  esseaoa 
of  ambergris;  ahake  the  bottle  well  aewral 
times,  then  let  tlie  cork  reoaala  out  twenQr- 
ftmr  hours.  After  a  month,  daring  which 
time  shake  It  dally,  put  tha  water  Into 
small  botilos. 

(e)  HoHST  WATiuu-^Tkke  a  plat  of  proof 
spirit  AS  almvr,  and  tliroo  drachma  ofeasenea 
of  ambergria ;  shake  them  well  dally. 

(/)  Lavbxdes  WAnsn.~Take  a  plot  of 
proof  spirit  as  above,  eMcntlal  oil  of  laven- 
der one  ounce,  easence  of  ambeivrta  two 
drachma;  put  all  Into  a  quart  bottle,  and 
shake  It  extremely  welL 

Essence  of  bergamot,  1|  drachm. 

Essence  of  lemon,  1^  dracbau 

Essence  of  orsnKe-flowers,  1|  draduik 

(Ml  of  lavender,  40  drops. 

Tincture  of  beujamin,  1  diacbm. 

OU  of  roaemai7,  S  dropSL 

Proof  spirit,  ift  pint 
Or, 

Essence  of  dtron,  S  draehnsL 

Easence  of  bergamot,  tdrachaa. 

Esvenop.of  cedrat,  1  draotmi. 

Esamoe  of  lavender,  i  dracbm. 

jMneiicv  of  orange-flowers,  10  dropn 

Tincture  of  ambergria,  10  dropc 

Tincture  of  mask, }  drachm. 

Tincture  of  beiOamIn,  S  drachnui 

Otto  of  rosea,  S  drops. 

Proof  spirit,  S  pints.  Mix  and  filter. 
(A)  Foe  Bccar  on  the  HBAi».~Bnitoa 
a  branch  of  rosemary,  pour  one  pint  of 
bolUng  water  over  It,  and  nae  it  warm 
every  morning.  This  wUl  do  tat  aevunA 
times. 

(0  Abomatio  VmoAS.— Tikeof  eom- 
phor  half  an  ounce,  reduce  it  to  powder 
with  snlBdent  proof  spirit;  strong  dlsttUad 
vlneitar  six  ouncas.   Mix. 

Amtthtr  amd  mptriar  Jtae^l-J>lssoiTO 
two  ounces  of  camphor,  two  drachms  of  oil 
of  cloves,  eight  ounces  of  netlfled  spirits  v€ 
wine,  then  add  two  pints  and  a  half  of 
strong  distnied  Tloegii; 
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(J)  THisvn*  YnncAK.— Take  of  dried 
rnMOUiiy  topi  and  dried  aage  leaves,  of 
raeli  one  onisce,  dried  hrrender  flowen  balf 
an  ennoe,  cloret  fifteen  irraina,  and  distilled 
Tinegar  one  qnart ;  digest  Ibr  seven  days, 
then  preas  and  filter. 

(Jt)  Pastillis  ((^MiifiMfi).— OnmbeiUaniin, 
one  pound;  doves,  half  an  ounce;  clnmi> 
mon,  two  drsibhms;  a  stick  ofooUanns,  and 
mocUage  enoai^  to  make  the  parts  stick 
together.    Then  make  Into  Shapes  and  dry. 

A  better  JBsee^pIL— Benjamin,  two  ounces; 
CftnarfDa,  one  dnwhm;  myrrh,  half  an 
ooBfee;  oQ  oTnntmeg  and  oil  of  doves,  of 
mch  fifteen  drops;  iritre,  one  drachm; 
charcoal,  one  and  a  half  ounce;  mucilage, 
enough  to  make  Into  a  mass;  then  dlvMe 
Into  shapes  and  diy. 

(2)  A  SBxsmr  vob  CHArrmviiAKDa— 
GlyMrine  soap,  wiien  properly  prepared,  is 
k  good  remedy ;  but  the  Belmont  i^oerine, 
wlileh  Is  entindy  devoid  of  smell,  either 
phdn  or  scented.  Is  a  fiv  better  application 
when  rubbed  on  Immediately  after  wasbiag 
and  before  going  to  bed. 


144&  To    PBXaSRVB     8HBSP    8KDI8    POR 

KAT8.-J>lssolve  one  pound  of  alnm  and 
onepoundofanltinagaOoaofwater.  Put 
the  sUn  in  soon  after  it  Is  tsken  firom  the 
sheep,  and  let  It  soak  twenty-four  honrsi 
Then  nail  it  on  an  old  door,  skin  upper* 
most,  till  quite  dry.  Line  it  with  a  piece  of 
old  carpet  after  cutting  It  straight,  to  pnv. 
vent  the  pos^biU^r  of  Ha  greasing  the 
floor. 

1447.  Black  Irk.— Take  a  gallon  of  rain 
or  soft  water,  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  blue  galls,  bmlied;  inftise  them  three 
weeks,  stirring  dally.  Then  add  green 
copperas  and  logwood  chips,  ot  eadi,  four 
ounces,  six  ounces  of  gum  arable,  uiA  a 
wine-giassAU  of  brandy. 

1448L  HuBsnms  voR  £o(3&— The  follow* 
ing  to  be  used  in  place  of  eggs,  when  scarce 
for  idum  pudding  or  cake  :--Oiae  ounce  ead* 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate 
of  soda  dissolved  In  a  pint  of  water,  and 
kept  dosely  corked.  A  deasevt^poonfol  of 
this  flidd  is  Bufildent  for  a  pint  baaln  oC 
podding,  A& 
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BOOK  VI. 


THE  NATU&AL  EOONOMT  OF  MAK,  AS  AFFECTED  BT  HIS  ABTinCtAL 

HABITS. 


CHAP.  V-^EJXERAL  VIEW  OF  MAITS  STRnCTOSE. 


14411  tnouaoDon  with  all  the  Ykbtebbata, 
man  oonslstfl  of  a  bony  skdeton,  enclosiiig 
Che  most  importuit  organs  of  hli  body,  and 
•apporUng  tboee  of  locomotion ;  and  like- 
wise of  tmudtt^  to  move  the  parla  of  the 
skeleton  upon  each  other,  and  to  peribrm 
rarlooi  other  offices;  and  of  nervet,  to 
fltlmnlate  these  muscles  and  to  coarey 
Intelligence  from  the  exterior  to  the  in- 
ternal nervous  eeiUrei,  which  are  still  more 
necessary  to  existence.  A  circulation  of 
blood,  with  its  apparatus,  and  that  of 
retpwioliofi,  also  will  be  Amnd  to  aid  in 
eompoalng  the  machine;  wliUe  nnmerous 
organs  of  digtttion,  oftsofpMm,  and  nutru 
Hon  keep  vp  the  supplies  to  this  wonderflii 
flnld.  Besides  aU  these,  there  are  the  oivans. 
of  aenu  and  reproduction,  together  with 
the  general  envelope  of  the  whole,  con- 
sisting of  tbe  Mn  and  cellular  membrane. 
It  will  therefbre  be  necessary  to  review 
each  of  these  sets  of  organs  befbrs  con- 
sidering the  effect  of  fbod,  and  other 
external  agenta,  upon  them  in  health,  or 
their  management  in  disease. 

14M.  Thisb  Sxvkral  OBOAm  are  made 
np  of  varloos  elementary  bodies  which 
exist  throughout  nature,  and  are  met  with 
in  our  Ibod,  either  ready  prepared  to  our 
hand,  or  in  a  state  which  is  easily  con- 
verted by  our  stomachs,  and  other  parts 
of  our  system.    Thus  it  will  appear,  that 


all  oar  oivans,  whether  iMmea,  mnsdca, 
nervous  matter,  glands,  or  oeUnlar  mem- 
brane,  are  made  up  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  together  with  ofcr- 
tain  saline  substances  in  addition.  Ttteae 
primary  elements,  aooonling  to  their  vary> 
Ing  proportionals,  become  in  theflrst  place 
the  albumen,  Abrine,  salts,  and  ooipusdes 
of  tbe  blood ;  and  are  afterwards  oonviated 
into  the  bones,  muscles,  nervous  matter, 
or  oeUnlar  membrane;  wtiich  again  become 
hi  their  torn  bxt>ken-4own  and  absorbed 
into  the  blood,  as  soon  as  they  are  no  longer 
fit  for  their  respective  offices.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  comprehend  the  worldng  of  the 
animal  machine,  It  is  necessary  to  under* 
:  Stand  it  as  composed  of  these  primary  aa4 
secondary  elements,  the  latter  of  which  can 
only  be  converted  ftom  one  into  the  other 
by  some  peculiar  principle  oo-extotent  with 
lire,  and  called  vital,  thwigli  of  its  intlmaie 
nature  we  know  nothing.  But  wlih  its 
aid,  we  find  albumen  becoming  flbrine,  or 
sugar  flu,  operations  which  we  cannot  imi- 
tate, though  wo  can  in  each  ease  measure, 
and  even  pat  together,  tteir  elementary 
compounds.  It  will  be  Impossible  here^ 
for  want  of  space,  to  define  esch  particular 
sabstanoe  or  organ,  and  much  most  there* 
fore  be  taken  for  granted,  both  physlologf- 
cally  and  In  relbrenoe  to  the  sdenoe  oC 
chemistiy. 


CHAP.  IL 

DESCRIPTION  OF  HIS  ORGANS  AND  THEIR  FUNCTIONS,  AS  AFFECTED 

BT  FOOD  AND  AIR. 


Sxcr.  i^Tbs  Btexxkm  avd  m  Usn. 

145L  Ths  Humav  Bkxlrox  may  be 
divided  into  two  portions ;  one  of  wlilch 
comprises  a  series  of  cavities  for  contain- 
ing and  protecting  the  vital  organa,  while 
the  other  consists  of  central  supports, 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  locomotion, 
and  oCbring  levers  for  the  various  muscles 
devoted  to  that  object  The  bony  cavities 
arc— 1st,  the  era$tium  and  ipinal  column; 
tnd,  the  thorax  or  chest,  attached  to  the 
middle  of  the  spine ;  and,  Srdly,  the  pelvis 
terminating  It    The  bony  organs  of  loco- 


motion are  the  groondwoik  of  the  four 
extremities. 

1458.  Ths  CRAminc,  or  skull,  consists  of  a 
nomber  of  bones,  eight  of  which  combine 
together  to  form  a  hoUow  case  for  the 
brain,  while  one  of  these,  togethor  with 
the  upper  and  lower  Jaw-bones,  the  bones 
of  the  nose  and  the  cheek-bones,  con- 
stitute the  face.  In  this  part  they  are 
devel(^}ed  Into  several  cavUtes;  two  of 
which  are  called  the  orbits,  and  oontatn 
tbe  eyes;  two,  dose  together,  form  the 
nostrils ;  one,  between  the  upper  and  lower 
Jaw-bones,  the  month ;  and  one  on  eacb 
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Wde  to  lodge  the  snull  b(mee  of  the  ear, 
|uid  otiMnrlee  oonttltate  the  diamben  fl>r 
the  org*n  of  hearing.  In  the  upper  and 
^ower  Jawi,  alao,  aze  fixed,  In  bony  aocketa, 
the  teeth,  which  are, 

Is  Mas, 

l-Mft.  Tbb  Bsvkal  Counor  oonalaU  of  a 
MTkfl  of  bonei,  called  vertebne,  united 
together  by  an  elastic  material,  called  the 
InterrertehnU  sabetaooe,  and  by  projeo- 
tlons  of  bone,  called  prooeaaea,  connected 
by  mufldea  and  ligamenta.  Each  bone  Is 
pleroed  by  a  large  hole  fi>r  the  lodgment  of 
the  ^ilnal  oord,  and  by  lesser  holes  for  the 
paaaage  oatwards  ftooi  that  body  ofthe  ver- 
tebral nenres,  a  pair  of  whlish  emerge  oppo- 
flite  each  Tertebm.  To  the  skull  the  tdghest 
Tertebra  is  attached  by  a  very  peculiar 
unlrersal  hlnge-Uke  Jotot,  which  la  of  a 
rather  oompUoaled  nature,  and  allows  the 
iiead  to  be  turned,  routed,  or  bent  In  all 
dhrecttonsL  The  first  seven  bones  Ibrre  the 
neck,  the  next  twelve  have  a  rib  attached 
on  each  side,  and  form  the  back,  and,  with 
the  libs  and  sternum,  the  cheat  Below 
fbem  again  there  are  five  vertebns  of  the 
Idna,  attached  to  a  continuation  of  the  same 
diameter,  caUed  the  sacrum,  in  which  the 
spinal  cord  becomes  divided  Into  a  bundle 
of  nerves.  This  Sacbuk  has  attached  to  it 
on  eaeh  aide  some  wide  and  strong  bones, 
which  A>rm  another  cavity  for  containing 
several  important  organa,  and  called  the 
pelvis.  Thus  there  are  three  large  bony 
cavitiea,  each  composed  of  a  number  of 
bones— 1st,  the  cer^ro-tpinal  eanitjh  con- 
talnhig  the  brain  and  Its  continuation,  the 
spinal  cord ;  2nd,  the  (horax  or  eAes<,  includ- 
ing within  it  the  lungs  and  heart ;  and  Srd, 
the/wlvii,  proteoiing  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction, Ac. 

14M.  Or  TBB  Bonn  of  ths  ErmsMniBs 
It  Is  unnecessary  to  say  much,  ss  they  are 
merely  the  foundation  (or  the  mnsdes 
wlilch  are  attached  to  them,  and  move  the 
one  part  upon  the  other.  They  are  there- 
fore chiefly  Interesting  nrom  their  beautiful 
mechanlttil  oontrtvanoe. 

14B6^  Bon,  as  existing  In  man,  is  com- 
posed of  an  animal  basla,  and  calcareous 
matter ;  the  huter  of  which  may  be  entirely 
removed  by  maoerating  the  bone  in  diluted 
mnzlatic  or  nitric  add.  This  leaves  a  sub- 
stance of  a  cartilaginous  nature,  which 
wlien  submitted  to  the  action  of  boiling 
water  for  a  short  time,  is  slmost  entirely 
dissolved  away,  and  there  results,  on  cool- 
ing, a  Jelly  of  a  very  dense  consistence. 
This  same  substance,  conmionly  known  aa 
gelatine,  may  be  obtained  by  long  boiling 
under  pressure,  from  previously  unaltered 
bone,  and  the  calcareous  matter  is  then  left 


in  a  friable  condition.  Or,  by  subinltting 
the  bone  to  a  heat  sufiSdent  to  decomposo 
the  animal  matter,  without  dissipating  the 
earthy  partidea,  we  may  preserve  the  cal- 
careous matten  in  tUu,  though  in  a  btill 
more  fragile  state.  The  proportion  of 
mineral  to  animal  elemsots  in  bones  vaxlet 
greatly,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
solidity  of  each;  but  on  the  average  they 
may  be  suted  as  about  one-thiid  of 
animal  to  two-thirds  of  mineral  substance. 
Gelatine  composes  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  animal,  and  lime  ofthe  mineral,  part  of 
bone;  the  latter  being  chiefly  in  the  state 
of  phosphate  with  a  small  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  lime. 

fiscr.  2.— Ths  Muscdlab  Stbikil 

liiWL  Tbb  Mtoclbs  are  the  powers  whidi 
chiefly  oflbct  the  various  movements  taking 
place  in  the  body,  either  of  one  part  upon 
another,  or  of  it  as  a  whole  upon  the  aur* 
Ihoe  of  the  earth.  Theae  movements  are 
sometimes  produced  by  the  sintple  expai» 
sion  and  contraction  of  hoBow  mnsdes,  aa 
in  the  heart,  stomach,  and  intestines,  or  by 
means  <3f  the  attachment  of  the  two  ends 
of  amusde  to  two  sepante  bones  with  an 
intervening  Joint  All  muscles  have  redding 
within  them  a  power  of  contraction,  either 
at  the  mandate  ofthe  will  of  which  the  organ 
is  the  brain,  or  at  the  command  of  some 
other  part  ofthe  nervous  qrstem  extraneous 
to  that  body.  The  flmner  set  trf' muscles  are 
called  vohmtary^  and  are  those  by  whicli 
we  walk,  talk,  or  move  our  eyes,  Ac. ; 
whilst  the  latter,  called  tavotantarr,  are  the 
mnsdes  which  move  the  food  onwards  in 
its  course,  or  contract  upon  the  blood  in  the 
heart  or  arteries,  and  theae  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  wilL  Laatly,  a  third  set 
are  sometimes  voluntary  and  at  others 
involuntary,  beUig  intended  to  act  ofHhem- 
sdves  when  not  called  upon  ty  the  will, 
these  sre  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and 
those  which  expd  the  varloua  secretions. 

1407.  Tbb  GoMFOsnioM  oir  Mixbclb  Is  of « 
very  peculiar  nature,  aa  may  readily  be 
supposed  flrom  the  fhct  of  its  possesdng  the 
power  of  oontractlng  the  length  of  its  fibres 
with  great  forces  Under  the  microeoope,  the 
fibres  of  which  muscles  are  composed  may 
be  seen  to  change  thdr  form,  and  to  increase 
in  their  transverse  diameter,  in  proportion 
as  they  diminish  in  length.  In  the  dUftrent 
dasses  of  musdee  the  precise  natnre  and 
form  of  these  fibres  are  modified ;  but  in  all 
cases  they  have  a  peculiar  irritability  redd- 
ing within  them  by  which  they  are  induced 
to  contract  on  the  approach  of  oertaiti 
stimuli;  such  aa  adda,  ammonia,  or  the 
nervous  power,  whatever  that  may  ht.  It 
appears  that  every  such  contraction  ooca- 
alons  a  waste  or  consumption  ofthe  materia) 
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6r  whldi  tiM  moMle  Is  oompoMd,  snd  this  It 
tbe  pobit  wUh  whldi  we  brnf  more  parU- 
eoltfly  to  doh  ilnoe  It  to  to  eopply  It  Iv 
iMABe  of  proper  Ibod  that  one  main  depart 
meat  of  domeetie  oooaomj  to  etfeMtoh<Ml 
But  beeldee  the  aliaolitte  mosoiilar  fltoe, 
blood  property  arteriaUied  to  nnenriil  to 
tlie  doe  pcrlbrmaiice  of  muecolar  oontrao- 
tlooa,  and  apparently  ttito  to  not  onlj  wanted 
to  ailbrd  tbe  flbrlne  of  which  the  flbrea  are 
ooiopofled,  but  atoo  to  render  them  aenalble 
to  their  proper  itlmalaa.  At  all  events  they 
require  a  libenJ  snpi^  when  they  an  much 
used,  ao  that  It  may  be  always  ralruleted 
that  a  man  who  exerts  himself  in  any  way 
will  require  and  consume  a  mndi  larger 
amount  of  nitrogenlxcd  Ibod  than  the  same 
ludlTldnal  would  In  a  state  of  oomparatlTe 
reat  Ordinary  muade  to  compoaedof about 
tt  per  cent  of  aoUd  matter,  the  remainder 
behMT  water;  thto  solid  matter  being  almost 
idontkal  with  the  flbrine  of  the  blood, 
and,  Uke  It,  oontalning  certain  salts,  which 
wU  be  glTen  In  describing  that  flotd. 

SBCT.  &— TU  VSBTOOi  Stbteic 


ltf&  Tm  ISwaxwM  Ststoc  in  man  to 
developed  to  a  greater  extent  than  In 
any  other  animal,  and  especially  that  part 
called  Che  brain.  This  to  well  known  to  all 
as  the  seat  of  InteUigenoe  and  of  the  wUl, 
its  several  component  parts  being  the 
organs  by  which  It  to  Infbrmed  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  wants  at  the  extremities  of 
the  body,  and  by  which  it  oonveya  Us  man- 
datea  to  them.  But  It  to  with  Its  eompoel- 
tion  that  we  have  here  todo^  Ibr  like  all  other 
organs  of  the  body,  it  requires  a  renewal 
te  proportion  to  the  work  done;  and  aa  the 
material  Ibr  the  |(urpose  Is  to  be  obtained 
Aom  the  Ibod,  it  becomes,  again,  nssnntlsl 
to  know  of  what  nature  it  should  be. 

140BL  Tu  PBOPOsnoN  or  Soud  HATm 
in  tho  brain  Taries  ftom  a  finurth  to  an 
eighth  part,  the  fluid  being  in  thla,  as  In 
all  other  oases,  pun  water.  Of  thto  aoUd 
matter  about  one-thlxd  consists  of  flbrine 
or  albnmen,  another  third  to  a  peculiar 
fktty  matter  containing  phosphorus  In  oom- 
Unvtion  with  it,  and  the  remaining  third 
to  a  aubaianoe  termed  o«nasome  (which  to 
anppoeed  to  be  a  protein-compoond  hi  a 
state  of  decompoaition),  and,  in  addition, 
certain  saline  mattem 

BEct.  4.->Tiix  OaoA2ii  OF  Dxasanoir  axd 

AJMIMZUknOH. 

14m.  Bt  DioBanoar  to  understood  the 
preparation,  in  the  stomach  and  small 
inteatbies,  of  the  food,  so  as  to  flt  it  for 
absorption  into  the  general  mass  of  the 
Wood.  In  the  animal  body,  there  to  a 
constant  death  and  renewal  of  parts, 
pfoportioned  in  extent  to  tiM  energy  of 


the  ftoetlons  at  the  time.  Evwy  acfloa, 

whether  it  be  the  oontnctlon  of  a  mnscl^ 
or  the  accretion  of  bone  or  flit,  or  the 
exerdse  of  any  of  the  mental  flKmltlea, 
Inrars  an  expenditure  of  the  blood,  from 
which  the  body  to  built  up,  either  dlre^ 
fh>m  that  fluid  or  IndlreiBtly  fkom  aomc 
leaervolr  of  material  amimnlsted  nmm  it. 
In  order,  thereibre,  to  supply  thto  waate^ 
the  blood  must  be  ftmitohed  with  fresh 
globules,  and  these  are  obtained  from  the 
Ibod  which  the  appetite  of  tbe  animal 
causes  him  to  seek  for  and  swallow.    In 
man,  it  to  taken  Into  the  month  with  tbe 
aid  of  the  hands,  and  other  artiflclal  means, 
as  knives  and  forks,  spoons,  Ac. ;  and  when 
there.  It  is,  or  ouvht  to  be,  weU  wnirineftrf 
and  mixed  with  the  saliva;  after  which  It 
to  tieaiiowedt  and  at  onoe  peases  Into  the 
stomach,  which  in   man  to  a   tolerably 
simpto  bag,  tbe  shape  very  much  resem- 
bUng  the  leather  bag  of  a  Sootch  bagpipe; 
In  the  stomach  the  food  to  submlued  to  the 
solvent  action  of  its  secretion  (the  gastric 
Juice),  and  also  to  a  pocuUar  movement 
eflbcted   by  the   muscular  walto  of  tbe 
oTgan,  the  purpose  of  which  to  obvlous!y 
to  idd  in  the  chemiciU  solution  of  the  ftwd. 
In  prooeas  of  time,  tlie  food  becoming 
dtasolved,  eseapes  little  by  Uttle  throagh 
the  pyloric  ortflco  into  the  duodenum,  behig 
passed  on  or  regulated  by  that  sensitive 
part,  according  as  It  to  In  a  flt  state  for 
the  purpoee  to  which  It  Is  to  be  applied. 
When  thus  property  prepared.  It  beoMnes 
a  thin  pultaoeous  fluid,  resembling  gruel  In 
appearsnoe,  mors  or  loss  coloured  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  Ibod,  and  called 
ehmm.  In  this  stage  of  digestion  It  reaches 
tbe  duodenum,  where  it  receives  the  bile 
and  the  paucreetio  fluid  by  a  small  duct 
and  Is  converted  Into  a  fluid  which  to 
oompoaed  of  a  part  flt  Ibr    absorptioa, 
and  ciUled  (Ayb,   and  into  another  part 
whicli  passes  olT  In  the  shape  of /tooec. 
The  bOe    to   eseentially  a   soap,  fbnncd 
by  the  union  of  a  fatty  add  with  a  aoda 
base;  and,  together  with  tbe  pancreatic 
fluid,  it  exerts  an  emuIsUytaig  power  ortr 
the  diyme,  by  which  its  Ihtty  piutldes  an 
rsdttced  to  each  a  state  of  flne  division  aa  to 
be  flt  ibr  abforption.    As  soon  as  the  nutri- 
tions portion  to  thus  matured,  it  is  witli- 
drawn  from  the  cavity,  and  the  remainder 
to  passed  on  through  the  large  Intestlnei 
nntil  it  Anally  emerges  in  the  stale  known 
as  fBBcet,   The  exact  amount  of  food  i^ 
qnlred  by  the  system  In  a  state  of  natun  to 
Indicated  by  the  cessation  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  two  appetitea  with  which  man  to 
fbmtohed  in  oommon   with   anlmala,  to 
induce  him  to  exert  himself  in  procnilng 
food.   Hunger  to  refwred  to  the  stomach, 
batof  Itt  exact  nature  we  know  Itttla  or 
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Bothtag;  dnoe  It  does  not  depend  entirely 
upon  Us  emptiness,  nor  In  fiiet  apon  any  one 
pftrtienlsr  osnse.  The  sense  ofthlrst  Is  sUU 
norodUBeatt  to  analyze,  and  Itlsreftrrcd 
noitotlM  stomach,  bat  to  the  back  of  the 
■Kmtb.  It  is  produced  by  any  cause  which 
earrlcs  off  an  nnusnal  amonnt  of  fluid,  or  by 
lieating  fbod,  or  even  irlihout  either  of  tliese, 
It  oecurs  In  common  with  a  fcyerish  condi- 
tion of  the  system.  In  any  case  It  sppean 
to  be  a  sensation  implanted  to  cause  a  doaire 
Ibr  the  Ingestion  of  fluid  which  shall  dilate 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  preTent 
their  too  irritating  action  on  Itsooats,  which 
may  be  either  tlie  efliect  of  rapid  absorption 
to  supply  waste,  or  of  an  originally  stUn»> 
lailnif  character  of  food. 

14SL  Bt  the  Pbocbbs  or  ABSOBrnov,  the 
digested  Ibod  Is  introduced  Into  the  blood- 
TeM^;  and  this  Is  cleariy  efltoUed  in  some 
way,  but  tlie  exact  method  by  which  it 
is  acoompUshed  Is  not  readily  made  out 
Xrevertbeless,  the  fhct  is  nndonbted,  and 
the  diyle  can  be  seen  coUectlng  in  the  thin 
and  delicate  tubes  which  eonrey  it  Into 
tlje  large  veins  near  the  heart,  while  the 
watery  and  more  simple  partldes  oan  be 
proved  to  pass  of  oims  Into  the  veins  of 
the  stomach  and  intesticesi    With  this 
apparatus,  however,  we  need  not  trouble 
oojTselves;  sufltoe  It  to  say,  that  the  digested 
tood  reaches  the  great  vessels  veiy  readUy, 
the  wateiy  particles  snd  the  most  simple 
•olntions  being  taken  up  at  once  ftom  Uie 
■tomacb,  snd  carried  into  the  circulation, 
while  the  more  nutritive  materials  are 
isubmltted  to  a  longer  action,  and  carried 
43ff  ttom  the  lining  monbrane  of  the  small 
IntestlaesL   This  supply  of  nourishment  Is 
required  Anr  four  several  purposes   1st,  Ibr 
the  original  building  np  of  tiie  machine ; 
tnd,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  wa*te 
occasioned  1^  the  continual  decay  of  the 
oody  In  repose;  Srd,  to  compensate  the 
loes  incorred  in  the  active  exercise  of  the 
muscular  and  nervous  systems ;  and,  4th, 
to  keq>  up  the  heat  of  the  body,  by  aflbrd- 
lug  materials  fbr  oombustion  in  the  lungai 
The  amonnt  required  for  each  and  all  of 
these  purposes  will  vary  aooordlng  to  the 
ooodition  of  the  body,  as  regards  ezerdse 
or  rqMse,  and  external  heat  or  cold ;  and 
It   Is  sdso  sffiKted   by  the  sge   of  the 
IndtvlduaL    Exercise,  ooM,  and  youth,  all 
eanse  a  demand  for  a  greater  quantity 
of  food  of  some  kind,  while  the  opposite 
states  ars    marked    by  a  oorreqionding 
diminution  of  the  demand.   Although  this 
is  true  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  not  slwsys 
correct  in  Individual  cases,  becanse  It  lit 
well  known  that  there  is  a  great  diifcranos 
in  individuals  In  regard  to  the  rapidity  or 
the  <^ianges  which  are  gobtg  on  in  their 
orgaoM,  and  the  smount  of  food  which  they 


require  for  thair  maintenance:  so  that  in 
many  cases  a  growing  youth  will  consame 
lees  food  than  an  adult,  though  wbera 
numbers  are  concerned  the  reverse  would 
always  be  observed.     In  this  way,  then, 
the  veins  taking  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  water,  together  with  the  albumen, 
gelatine,    and    sugar,    and    the   laeteala 
absorbing  the  chyle,  or  more  oompllcated 
material,  the  blood  Is  supplied  with  reno- 
vating matter.   But  the  nutritive  materials 
taken  np  by  the  veins  are  not,  like  the 
chyle,  carried  directly  Into  the  circulation, 
but  are  first  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  liver.   All  the  veins  which  return  the 
Uood  ihim  the   stomach   and  intestines 
converge  into  a  large  trunk,  which  again 
branches  out  to  supply  the  liver  with 
blood  fit  for  the  secrftKm  of  bile.    In  this 
course  the  blood,  with  Its  recent  addltiona 
fh>m  the  stomach  and  intestines,  Is  con* 
sidersbly  modified  in  character;  and  the** 
Is  reason  to  suppose  that  at  this  siage  a 
change  is  effected  in   the  slbumen,  bj 
which  It  assumes  the  composition  peculiar 
to  flbrine.   Fatty  matters,  also,  are  here 
elaborated  either  fh>m   saccharine   sub- 
stances or  fix»m  slbumen,  so  tliat  in  an 
animal  whose  food  contains  no  olesginous 
materials,  tho  liver  has  the  task  of  pro* 
dudng  them.    The  tmpoftance  of  the  liver 
msy  be  gathered  ftom  these  olBoes,  and 
the  Injurious  eflbct  qmn  the  health,  end 
eqwdally  aiMHi  nutrition,  when  it  is  eitlter 
tonrfd  or  abeolutely  diseased.   But,  besldsa 
this  abscnption  of  food  ftom  the  mucous 
linings  of  the  stomaoh  and  intestines,  there 
Is  slso  snother  snrfhoe  capable,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  sapiriylng  its  place,  or  of  assist- 
ing it  when  diseased  or  deprived  of  Its 
sllment :  this  consists  of  the  skin,  and  the 
lining  of  the  lungs,  which  sre  capable  of 
abaort>lng  liquids  and  vapous  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  though  not  so  much  so  sa 
to  be  worthy  of  mach  oonsideratltm  in  a 
book  Uke  this. 

SacT.  A— Thx  Blood,  akd  ns  Onom  or 

CIBCUX.ATIOV  AXD  BXPtnUTIOM. 

14ai  Thx  Food  having  been  digested  and 
assimilated  to  the  nature  of  blood,  is  now 
to  be  dreulated  through  the  body,  for  the 
purpoee  of  nourishing  its  parts,  and  for 
flimlshlng  them  also  with  materials  for  tlie 
several  secretions  and  excretions  constsntly 
going  oa  But  it  is  first  neoessaiy  to 
examine  the  nature  of  that  remarkaUa 
fluid.  I  have  Shown  that  the  ibod  is  either 
taken  np  by  the  lacteals  in  the  shape  of 
chyle,  or  by  the  veins  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  in  a  more  simple  condition,  and 
carried  thence  into  the  general  circulation. 
The  chyle  being  emptied  directly  into  a 
large  vein  near  the  heart,  while  the  venooa 
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•part  U  carried  through  the  Uver,  and 
'elaborated  there,  as  well  aa  gtying  ont  a 
great  port  of  Ita  eontenta  in  the  ahape  of 
•bUeu  In  both  wajB  the  blood  being  aop- 
pUed  with  Uie  aobatanoea  of  which  it  la 
oompoaed,  it  now  beoomea  nooeaaaiy  to 
Inveatigate  ita  exact  natore  at  the  time 
when  it  la  to  bo  need  for  porpoaea  of 
•ecretion,  that  la,  for  the  whole  of  the 
actiona  going  on  in  the  machine.  Whilst 
dxcniating  in  the  living  yeiaela,  it  maj  be 
'seen,  under  the  microacqiM,  to  oonaiat  of  a 
transparent  and  neafljr  oolourleas  fluid, 
termed  liquor  scmiftunU.  in  which  are  cer- 
tain eorpuKlet^  some  of  which  are  rod,  and 
others  oolouriesa.  But  when  this  blood  so 
oompoaed  is  drawn  ttom  the  body  and 
allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  a  coagulation 
takea  place,  separating  it  into  dot  and 
serum.  The  former  of  these  is  composed  of 
a  network  of  flbrlne,  in  the  meshes  of 
which  the  corpuscles  of  both  kinds  are 
involved,  whilst  the  latter  is  the  liquor 
aongnlnis  before  mentioned,  but  deprived 
of  its  flbrtne,  which  haa  united  to  that  in 
the  clot  Thus,  the  blood  in  the  living  body 
«nd  out  of  it  ore  somewhat  differently 
arranged,  though  both  consisting  of  the 
aame  ultimate  elements.  Thia  will  be  seen 
Ttom  the  following  combinations  :— 

(a)  Bix>oo  or  thk  Livimq  Body  is  com- 
posed of— 


Fibrine 
Albumen 
Saline  matters 
Ked  corpuscles 
Colourless  ditto 


\  Forming  with 
V     water  the  liquor 
3     sanguinis. 

}  Suspended  in  liquor 
songuinlo. 


(6)  Blood,  whbk  Coagulatbo,  oonslats 
of- 

Flbrlne  ^ 

Kcd  and  white  oor<  (  Forming  the  dot 

puscles  ) 

Albumen  -t  Together  forming 

'  Saline  matters         j     the  serum. 

.  (e)  Tub  PaoFOsnos  or  Solid  Mattee 
TO  Water  is  ttom  200  to  210  in  1000  parts, 
made  up  as  follows  :— 


Albumen,  about 
Corpuscles  (red  and  white)  ... 
Fibrine  ...  ••.  ••«  m< 
Chloride  of  sodium  and  potas 
slum  ...  m—  M.  ... 
Phosphate  of  soda 
Phosphate  of  lime  .^ 
Phosphate  of  magnesia 

Sulphflte  of  soda 

Pliofephatoofiron 
Oxide  or  iron     ...      «. 
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1463.  Tub   CniBF  Usk,  In  the  animal 
Ccuoumy,  of  these  constituents,  is  a  matter 


of  importance  to  our  present  aatdcot,  b»; 
caose  upon  their  relative  value  will  depoMl 
the  quantity  of  each  kind  of  food  Intended 
to  replace  them.  The  albmmm  la  the  raw 
material  fkom  which  are  elaborated,  dozing 
the  nutritive  prooeos,  many,  or  In  Act  moat, 
of  the  substancea  neoeasazy  to  exlstepoa. 
and  among  the  rest  the  flbilne  itaeLC  Afl 
the  albuminous  compounds  of  the  aecr^ 
tions,  the  homy  and  gelatinous  matters  of 
the  noils,  hair,  and  skin,  the  solid  porta  of 
the  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  tlie  greater 
parts  of  the  tendons  and  Ilgamenta  are 
composed  of  this  useftil  element  Tho  rod 
eorputeUi  appear  to  be  more  connected 
with  resplrstlon  than  ^vlth  nutrition ;  and 
they  are  chiefly  uscflil  In  stimulating  the 
muscular  and  nervous  systems  to  a  due  per- 
formance of  their  fhnctions.  Tbc^EbrMe  b 
the  material  which  is  the  most  complete^ 
prepared  for  organlxatlon,  and  which  sup- 
plies what  is  requisite  for  the  fonuotlon  of 
the  muscular  and  other  fibrous  tissuea.  It 
dilTers  but  very  slightly  from  allMiroen  In 
chemical  oompooiUon,  and  It  is  said  by 
manychemlsta  that  it  la  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  by  analysis;  but 
In  physical  character  there  is  the  peciaUor 
addition  to  fibrine  of  its  tendency  to  ooogo- 
lotc  OS  soon  as  it  Is  removed  tnm  the  body, 
while  albumen  requires  a  temperature  of 
UO  degrees  to  effect  the  some  ebonse.  This 
new  feature  appears  to  bo  owing  to  some 
vital  addition  with  the  nature  of  which 
we  are  unacquainted,  and  which  our 
senses  and  chemical  testa  have  no  power 
to  grsspL  The  proof  of  this  is  not  coui^ 
plete ;  but  when  we  find  this  power  lost 
in  coses  of  death  by  lightning,  or  any  ocUva 
poison,  it  Is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  It  la 
in  consequence  of  the  effect  upon  the  vUnliiy 
of- the  fluid.  With  regard  to  the  aoitef 
fnaUer*^  their  use  seems  to  be  in  port  to 
prevent  the  decompoaition  which  would 
otherwise  take  place,  and  in  port  also  to 
supply  the  nUnerol  materials  requisite  for 
tlie  building  up  and  repair  of  the  seven! 
tissues  and  entering  into  the  composUioii 
of  the  secretions. 

14M.  TifB  Blood,  or  nutritive  fluid  thus 
formed,  is  carried  into  the  various  ports  of 
the  system  by  the  orgons  of  circulation. 
This  movement  answers  vorious  purposca, 
the  chief  of  which  is  to  fomlAh  a  supply  of 
nourtahroent  to  all  the  tiaauea,  by  whldi 
they  are  enabled  to  live,  ond.  In  some  coses, 
to  pour  out  tbeir  proper  secretions.  The 
former  of  those  functions  Is  coiled  nutritMO, 
and  in  ita  exercise  difiteront  materials  ore 
drawn  fh>m  the  blood,  ocoonllng  to  the 
tissue  to  be  repaired.  Thus,  tho  nutrition 
of  muscle,  requires  fibrine ;  that  of  the 
nerves  requires  fotty  matter,  together  with 
phosphorus  and  alhnman;  whUa  ttie  bonct 
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demand  gelatine  and  earthy  lalta,  the 
fbnner  being,  like  flbrine,  very  similar  to 
aibamen.  Among  the  aecretloni  the  same 
remark  applies:  thua,  the  bile  removes  the 
ftttj  matter,  and  other  elementa  pecallar 
to  it;  tiie  nrine  takes  off  urea  and  some 
saline  matters ;  and  the  milk,  when  such  a 
accretion  exists,  soiMtrates  albumen,  sugar, 
and  Ikt  In  this  way,  the  Tarioos  portions  of 
the  blood,  when  retoming  fh>m  the  organs 
to  which  tbey  hare  ministered,  have  under- 
gone very  different  changes  by  these  nutri- 
tive and  secreting  processes,  according  to 
the  nature  of  each  organ  supplied;  and  if 
the  same  portion  of  the  circulating  fluid 
-were  constantly  transmitted  to  each  organ 
and  returned  flrom  it,  it  would  be  wholly 
unfitted  Ibr  its  office;  but  by  the  general 
mixture  in  one  common  centre  (the  heart 
and  lungs),  this  change  Is  prevented,  and 
the  whole  mass  Is  preserved  in  its  r^snlar 
and  healthy  condition,  some  organs  serving 
to  remove  certain  noxious  matters,  while 
others  supply  what  is  wanted;  but  each 
acting  upon  a  portion  to  such  an  extent, 
as  to  SOTve  fbr  the  whole  masSt  Such  is 
the  primary  object  of  the  circulation, 
namely,  to  cany  to  every  part  the  blood 
In  a  pure  state,  and  return  It  again  to  a 
central  organ;  and  being  also  mainly ujeflal 
In  mixing  the  whole  into  a  properly  pre- 
pared and  average  proportion  of  materialSk 
140$.  IM  Tm  DRFtntAiioir  of  thb  Blood, 
the  liver  and  Udneys,  as  well  as  ttie  skJn 
and  the  mucous  membranes  genially, 
take  an  active  part;  but  the  diief  organs 
employed  in  this  process  are  the  lungs. 
In  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
body,  it  has  changed  its  colour  and  oom- 
poeltion,  being  converted  firom  arterial  into 
Tenons  blood,  and  having  absorbed  a 
considerable  quantity  of  carbon,  obtained 
during  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues. 
To  extricate  this  is  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  respiratory  process ;  another  being  to 
maintain  the  proper  temperature  of  the 
body,  especially  when  in  a  state  of  rest 
It  is  known,  that  every  mnscnlar  action 
develops  heat  in  the  musde  contracting; 
and  it  is  believed  that  in  every  change  of 
tissue  the  same  eflbct  is  produced,  though 
In  a  less  d^ree;  but  this  is  not  sufficient 
at  aO  times,  and  if  it  were  not  ibr  respira- 
tion the  body  would  frequently  sink  below 
the  temperature  at  which  It  can  maintain 
Its  vitality.  But  the  ftmction  of  respira- 
tion has  fbr  its  olject,  not  mccely  to 
eottricate  the  carbonic  add  wbtdi  is  gene- 
rated in  the  system,  but  likewise  to  intro- 
duce the  oxygen  which  is  required  by 
that  add ;  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the 
tissuea,  and  in  the  combustible  materials 
tf  the  blood,  not  bdng  suffldent  Ibr  this 
puipoaa  Henoe,  it  Is  not  enough  that  the 


cart>onio  add  should  be  removed,  ibr  this 
may  be  effected  In  an  atmosphere  deprived' 
of  oxygen;  but  the  latter  gas  must  be 
offered  in  a  condition  lit  ibr  absorption; 
and  thus  not  only  is  carbonic  add  given 
out  and  oxygen  taken  in,  but  the  two 
actions  are  effected  by  the  veiy  same' 
process,  and  at  the  same  time  heat  ia 
generated  by  the  union  of  the  carbon  given, 
off  with  the  flnee  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  organs  by  which  this  Is  effected  con- 
sist of  a  mass  of  cells,  composing  the  lungs, 
on  .the  thin  walls  of  which  the  blood  is 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a  state  of  such  minute, 
division,  as  to  present  a  veiy  extended' 
surfikoe,  with  a  thin  membrane  only  Intei^ 
venlng: 

14M.  Thk  Chemical  CHijrax  efOected  in 
the  air  expired  by  tlie  lungs  is  fourfold^ 
but  to  understand  its  nature  the  compost* 
tion  of  our  atmosphere  must  be  examined.. 
This  condsts  of  SS  parts,  by  weight,  of 
oxygen  to  77  of  nitrogen ;  and  as  the  blood 
has  been  already  said  to  be  charged  with 
carbon,  the  ibUowing  dianges  in  the  air 
expired  will  be  readily  undentood :— 1st, 
oxygen  has  disappeared;  2nd,  carbonic 
add  is  exhaled;  Srd,  nitrogen  is  absorbed; 
and,  4th,  nitrogen  also  is  exhaled.  It  was. 
supposed  by  Lieblg  that  the  carbonic  add 
was  wholly  Ibrmed  by  tlie  union  of  carbon 
and  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  Just  as  it  takes 
pUioe  In  our  flre-places ;  but  this  is  now 
shown  to  be  incoErect,  and  It  is  proved  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  Is  absoroed 
than  is  exhaled  in  combination  with  car- 
bon, and  that  the  union  with  that  body 
la  efliected  almost  entirely  hi  distant  parU 
of  the  body.  It  is  difficult  to  measure 
exactly  the  amount  of  carbonic  add  thrown 
off  during  active  exercise;  but  in  a  state 
of  rest  it  may  readily  be  collected,  and 
something  like  a  fidr  estimate  may  be 
fbrmed  of  the  average  quantity  exhaled. 
It  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  present 
and  previous  sute  of  rest  or  activity,  and 
with  the  age  and  sex  of  the  individual,  and 
the  temperatiue  of  the  surroundhig.aiK. 
During  exerdse,  and  for  a  oertahi'  time 
after,  and  also  after  a  fhll  iheal,  the  amonnt 
of  carbonlcadd  exlialedis  greatiy  hicreaaed, 
while,  on  the  other  hand.  It  is  proporttonably 
diminished  during  sleep.  Thus,  a  person 
who  was  excreting  145  grains  of  carbon  per 
hour  while  fluting  and  at  rest,  excreted 
165  In  the  same  time  after  dinner,  and  190 
after  bieakihst  and  a  walk,  whilst  during 
deep  the  amount  was  only  IOOl  It  msy  be 
assumed  that  a  healthy  adult  takUagaproper 
amount  of  severe  exfiodse  will  exhale  ten  ot 
eleven  ounces  of  solid  carbon  per  day  fVom 
his  lungs  and  skin,  or  about  seven  ounoes  if 
Uklng  little  or  no  exerdse;  this  amount 
most  theretore  be  provided  Jto  In  the  lood 
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over  and  aboTo  the  qaontKy  |««lnir  off  In 
tbe  raBcet  and  arlne.  Tlila  wUl  glT«  about 
twentj-Cwo  coble  Itat  of  carbonic  add  gas 
In  the  one  case,  and  fifteen  in  the  otber, 
two-thirds  of  which  majr  be  oatcaUted  as 
excreted  ftom  tlie  Inngs.  It  Is  Iband  that  if 
•unospheric  air  contains  carbonic  acid  gas, 
this  excretion  Is  retarded  in  a  remarkable 
manner ;  and  yet  the  etolution  of  heat  con- 
tlnaes,  and  is  even  increased  in  amoant, 
proving  tluit  this  action  is  not  dne  to  the 
process  going  on  in  the  langs,  hot  to  the 
same  taking  place  in  the  skin  and  other 
organsL  Vflth  regard  to  the  absorption  and 
exhalation  of  nitrogen,  a  great  deal  is  at 
present  mere  theory,  and  caimot  be  proved ; 
but  still  there  seems  strong  ground  fbr 
iMdievlng  that  in  certain  conditions  this  gas 
is  given  out,  while  in  others  it  is  absorbed. 
Thus,  animals  whieh  are  either  starved  or 
Ibd  upon  onaoeustomed  fbod  are  shown  to 
absorb  nitrogen,  and  this  is  espedatly  the 
case  with  hybernatlng  animals,  wbile  In 
the  nsnal  and  healtliy  state  it  is  given  off  to 
an  appredable  extent;  bnttlUs  action  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  present  snfcrjoct,  and 
may,  therefbre,  at  once  be  dismissed. 

1407.  The  Cbahqb  nr  the  Blood  is  next 
to  be  considered.  I  have  already  remarked 
that  it  was  supposed  by  LleUg  that  the 
blood  as  it  arrives  in  tbe  longs  is  charged 
with  carbon,  wliich,  vktt$  tikere,  Is  united 
with  oxygen  to  form  carboolo  add  gas, 
giving  out  heat  in  the  processi  I  have 
also  shown  one  reason  disproving  tliis 
assumption,  namely,  that  there  la  a  posi- 
tive disappearance  of  oxygen  greater  than 
mffldent  to  unite  with  the  carbon,  and 
wtilch  mnat  be  actually  received  into  tlie 
blood ;  but  besides  this,  the  fkct  may  be 
adduced  that  cold-blooded  animals  may 
be  mode  to  breathe  in  liydrogen,  and 
during  that  time  they  still  exhale  carbonic 
add  gas,  which  must  be  tlie  result  of 
oxygen  previously  absort>ed  into  the  sys- 
tem. In  addition  to  these  fiiets,  the  two 
kinds  of  blood,  on  being  analyzed,  are  found 
to  contain  different  amounts  of  each  gas, 
arterial  blood  losing  about  one-tliird  of  its 
ikee  oxygen  to  unite  with  a  corresponding 
amount  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
add.  Tliis  Is  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
Magnus,  who  asserts  that  the  two  kinda 
contain  the  following  proportions :~ 

Art  Blood. 
Carbonic  add  ...      Gi.3 
Oxygon      M.    ...       n.8 
Kltrugen    ...   ...      ii.5 

100 

It  appears  tolerably  oertah],  that  a  part  of 
the  oxyifen  imbibed  in  the  lungs  Is  em- 
ployed to  oxidize  the  matter  set  fkee  by  the 


deeompoeltton  of  tbe  solid  tlasoes,  whilai 
another  part  combines  vrlth  M,  sugar, 
stardi,  Ac,  existing  in  the  tdood,  and 
oompoaed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  tasnch 
proportions  as  to  fonn  with  tlia  oxygoi, 
caibonio  add,  and  water. 

1468b  Thk  HxATneotsiary  Ibrmafaitahiinc 
lift  and  health  In  man  ranges  ftom  about 
96  to  100  degrees;   the  variations  btiog 
dependent  in  part  upon  the  cxtenuQ  air, 
and  in  part  also  upon  tlie  general  oondltkni 
of  the  body  as  to  repose  and  activity,  tho 
period  of  the  day,  and  the  time  that  has 
•lapsed  sinoe  a  meal.  In  the  vegetable  king>- 
dom  it  Is  proved  that  an  evolution  ef  heag 
takes  plaos  during  nutrition,  soeompanlad 
by  the  union  of  carbon  with  oxygen,  and 
in  the  active  stages  of  flowering'  and  geiw 
mhiatlon  this  is  very  peroepttbtob    Upon 
examining   the  oondition    under  whldi 
heat  ia  given  out  by  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, we  find  essentially  the  same  proceaa 
to  be  going  on.    Wherever  the  tcmperaturs 
of  the  body  is  maintained  at  a  regular 
standard,  we  find  a  provision  for  expoNlns 
the  blood  to  the  Inflnoioe  of  oxygen,  and 
also  for  liberating  its  cariKm,  and  in  evcvy 
case    there   Is  a  proportloo  maintained 
between  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  and 
that  of  the  carbonio  add  generated,  as  is 
readily  proved  by  experiment   The  caiw 
bonio  add  thus  thrown  off  t^  man  Is 
partly  derived  ftom  the  continual  change 
or  destmctlan  of  tbe  tissues,  and  partly 
ftom  those  Ingredients  In  his  fbod  which 
sre  ftee  fkom  nitrogen,  soch  as  sugai^ 
starch,  and  flit   Aa  already  rsmaifced.  It 
is  mors  than  donbtAil  that  this  diangn 
takee  place  in  the  lungs,  being  In  all  pto- 
babllity  effected  in  tlie  various  organa  of 
the  body;  nor  is  the  precise  mode  of  union 
between  the  cartxm  and  oxygen  onder* 
stood;  but  the  fiict  is  nevertheless  dear, 
that  it  does  take  place  somehow  and  aomo*' 
where,  and  that  in  the  act  heat  is  evolved. 
But  besides  this  agency  in  the  prodoctloa 
of  heat,  there  is  resson  to  suppose  that 
hydrogen.  In  uniting  with  oxygen  to  form 
the  water  whidi  Is  so  largely  eoLhaled  ftoua 
the  lungs  and  skin,  also  generates  heat; 
snd  this  theory  is  In  some  meaaure  suin 
ported  1^  the  foct,  that  Inflmts  and  young 
persona  pers|dre  wAm  ol  rat  much  more 
freely  tfcian  adults,  and  at  the  aame  tlmn 
generate  heat  to  a  correspondingly  grsatar 
extent    Thia  secretion  ftxmi  the  skin  la 
at  all  agea  the  chief  means  of  regulating 
the  temperatare  of  the  body,  and  pra- 
venting  ita  rising  above  the  proper  deg^va, 
or  blood-heat,  whether  from  interna]  or 
external  cansesi   In  dther  case,  the  fluid 
poured  forth  is  Immedlatdy  converted  Intq 
vapour,  and  In  this  act  renders  lataot  ft 
lu8»  quantity  of  senslhla  caloria 
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gKrE:&— Tbs  Obqaxs  op  RiraODUonosr, 
iMmmatvT,  axd  Bbkbb. 

14M.  These  ■ereral  organi,  though  blf hly 
IntareiUnff  to  the  physiologist,  an  of  no 
flirther  hnportsBoe  to  th«  •ooaomisi  than 
aa  aaoii  and  ail  demanding  a  greater  or  leas 
aappljr  of  nntiltloo  throogh  the  bh)od. 
Henea,  It  will  be  readily  nnderstood  that 
In  the  growth  of  the  child,  whra  the  bones 
as  wen  as  the  akin  are  npidly  Increased  In 
siM»  a  large  qnantlty  of  gdatlne  Is  reqnircd; 
and,  as  aireadj  obeerred,  that  substance  Is 
so  nearty  allied  to  albumen  as  to  be  with 
difflealtar  diaklngnlshed  from  It  by  chemical 
prooeeees»  so  that  in  point  of  aUmentatlon 
the  same  kinds  of  Jbod  which  supply  the 
one  will  aftffd  the  other  without  difficulty. 
The  organs  of  sense  do  not  call  largely 
upon  the  nutritive  sonroes,  bat  those  of 
xeprodnetlon  demand  enormous  amounts, 
as  may  be  reudlly  understood.  But  as  the 
new  parts  to  be  built  up  ars  slmUar  lo 
those  of  the  mother.  It  Is  only  necessary  to 
eonalder  that  she  requires  an  extra  supply 
of  swlh  kinds  of  Ibod  as  will  suit  her  own 
ordlnaiy  state.  It  is,  however,  a  great 
mlatake  to  Introduce  into  the  system  of 
the  pregnant  fbmale  large  quantities  of 
lilgh^-carbonlsed  fbod,  such  as  fermented 
Uqnora,  or  even  sugar  and  oily  matter.  It 
moat  be  remembered  that  she  is  ftcdlng 
two  beingB,  bat  tfuu  one  M/y  is  burning 
awtem  m  ozypien,  because  tliere  is  neltiier 
the  wearing  down  of  muscle  nor  any 
aeentton  or  reaplratlon  going  on  In  the' 
festaa,  and,  consequently,  there  is  a  neoes- 
alty  ftw  less  rather  than  more  carbon  In  the 
fK»d  of  the  mother.   It  is  flrom  tlila  reason 


that  pregnant  women  so  often  complain  of 
heat,  and  especially  those  who  indulge  in 
cartwnlaed  Ibod,  the  sensation  being  erased 
not  by  any  actnal  Increased  evolution,  but 
by  the  overflowing  amomit  of  carbon  accu- 
mulated In  the  tlssuea.  On  the  contrsxy^ 
those  who  live  upon  meat  and  bread,  which 
at  other  timea  might  bo  conslderBd  beat- 
ing, are  comparatively  cool  and  oomToit- 
aUe. 

8>CT.  7.— Ov  Fat. 

147a  Fat  Is  deposited  in  the  oelluhv 
membrane,  and  sometimes  among  tlie 
ranscuUr  fibres,  In  order  to  lie  there  as  a 
store  of  combustible  nuterlal  In  case  of  a 
IkllurelnitBsopply  In  the  shape  of  food.  It 
Is  Ibrmed  almost  entirely  of  the  non^oltro- 
geniaed  constituents  of  our  food,  the  only 
part  containing  nitrogen  belnjr  the  celluUr 
membrane  in  which  It  Is  deposited.  Hence, 
it  Is  of  no  direct  use  In  keeping  up  the  mu»> 
cnlar  flbren  in  a  state  of  vigour,  though 
Indirectly  it  does  to  by  supplying  carbon 
for  other  purposes ;  but  it  \b  Intended  chiefly 
ae  a  roeervolr  of  heat  when  required.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  destrootlon  and  renewal 
of  muscular  fibre  calls  Ibr  carbon  united 
with  hydrogen,  nitrogen  aud  oxygen,  and 
hence  the  supply  of  the  non-nitrogenlsed 
materials  neoeasary  to  form  the  fht  is  par- 
tially cut  ofll  In  this  way,  therelbre,  on  the 
one  hand,  rest  Is  Important  to  Uie  duo 
storing  up  of  fst;  and  on  the  other,  fat 
when  stored  up  Is  made  subservient  to  the 
wanu  of  the  muscular  system,  by  taking 
the  place  of  other  particles  of  carbon  united 
with  hydrogen,  which  are  tlius  set  tree  to 
eflEbct  that  purpose. 
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CHAP.  L-jOH  FOOD;  ITS  KATURE*  USS^  AKD  ABUSBi 


Sect,  l— Ow  thk  Efticn  upow  Mktt  ov 
THE  Yaxxoub  KxNoe  or  Food  Ubbd  in 
Obeat  Bhitaix. 

1471.  The  YASiETim  or  Food  which  hare 
been  described  In  Book.  IV.  are  all,  more  or 
1«M,  employed  in  Great  Britain,  and  may 
be  considered  as  comprising  the  fbll  diet- 
roll  of  the  ooontiy.  It  IB  now  necessary 
to  examine  their  effects  npon  the  human 
system,  and  the  comparatlTe  worth  ot  each, 
as  weU,  hi  point  of  absolute  efBolency,  aa 
of  coet-pilce.  But  It  is  impossible  to  do 
this  with  any  thing  like  certainty,  because 
of  the  different  drcnmstanoes  connected 
with  age,  sex,  temperament,  and  habits, 
afltoctlng  individuals,  and  even  the  same 
individual  at  consecutive  periods  ol  his 
lift.  All,  therefore,  that  can  be  attempted 
Is  to  calculate  the  average  quantity  of  solid 
food,  of  the  best  mixed  kind,  requh:«d  by 
adult  men  leading  active  lives,  and  then 
to  consider  how  near  any  other  kind 
approaches  to  this  in  supporting  the  flill 
vigour  of  the  system.  In  this  estimate  it 
Is  assumed,  that  in  Great  Britain  an  active 
adult  male  wiU  consume  about  two  pounds 
of  solid  food,  consisting  of  bread,  cheese, 
meat,  vegetables,  and  milk;  while  a 
hoalthy  female  win  not  require  mora  than 
a  pound  and  a  half;  the  average  consump- 
tion of  the  two  being  one  pound  and  three- 
quarters  per  head,  daUy.  In  all  cases, 
therefore,  when  a  larger  quantity  than  this 
of  any  article  is  required  by  healthy  indi- 
vldunls,  it  m!:y  be  oonsidered  that  it  is  not 
of  the  average  degree  of  nutritive  value; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  less  amount 
Is  suflldent,  it  is  then,  by  the  same  rule, 
above  the  line.  In  support  of  this  calcula- 
tion, tho  diet  of  the  navy  may  be  adduced, 
which  is  notoriously  on  a  most  liberal  scale, 
and  Intended  for  very  robust  ana  hard- 
worktaig  mon,  exposed  to  all  weathers.  It 
consists  dally  of  one  pound  of  biscuit  (or 
one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  soft  bread),  witii 
ono  pound  of  Itesh  meat  and  half  a  pound  of 
vegetiU>Ies  (or  one  pound  of  salt  pork  and 
half  a  pint  of  peas,  or  one  pound  of  salt 
beef  and  nine  ounces  of  flour,  three  ounces 
of  suet,  and  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  currants). 
In  addition  to  which  tltere  is  a  daily  supply 
of  tea,  ctiooolate,  ragar,  and  spirit;  and, 
weekly,  a  small  allowance  of  spioes  and 
ootnieaL  If,  therefore,  it  Is  found  that  UUs 
*1i-:ht  increase  above  two  pounds  per  day  is 
enough  for  §uak  men,  who  ore  above  the 


average  In  their  requirements,  the  aioouiit 
which  I  have  stated  may  flilriy  be  taken 
as  the  average  for  working-men  in  gcneraL 

1471  EvssT  Kind  or  Food  will  be  useful, 
in  proportion  to  the  nsture  and  amonnt  of 
the  solid  matter  which  it  contains,  the  fluid 
particles  being  comparatively  lnop«ratlv«; 
and  in  the  case  of  some  kinds  of  vegetables, 
being  also  greatly  In  excess  of  the  solid. 
But  not  only  is  lhl«  quantiiy  of  solid  matter 
important,  but  Its  quaUty  also  must  not  be 
overlooked,  and  in  tills  particular  chemical 
science  is  not  always  a  sure  guide,  since 
there  are  many  substances  almost  identical 
in  ultimate  composition  which  are  yet 
widely  opposed  in  their  effects  npon  the 
human  economy.  Thus,  the  fibres  of  wood 
are  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen,  in  the  same  proportions  as  starch ; 
and  yet  they  are  perfoctly  Indigestible, 
while  the  latter  is  as  readily  converted  into 
nutriment  as  any  substance  we  have.  In 
the  same  way  homy  matter  and  bonofi, 
though  readily  dissolved  by  the  powers  of 
the  dog's  stomach,  pass  through  that  of 
man  almost  unchanged;  and  yet  they  are 
fkill  of  nltrogenizcd  ingredients,  which, 
when  capable  of  solution,  or  after  they  are 
dissolved  by  the  aid  of  water  at  a  high 
temperature,  are  of  the  highest  poesibte 
value.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  every 
substance  used  as  (bod  must  be  considered 
under  three  aspects— 1st,  as  to  the  nature  of 
Ita  vltiMnaU  HnnenU;  Snd,  as  to  the  jno- 
portian  <^  solid  matten  contained  in  It; 
and,  8rd,  as  to  its  diffuHMUjf  by  the  Amnoh 
tUmuKlL. 

147S.  TRBCBEiaGiL  Coxposmoir orns 
Solids  varies  in  many  particnlars,  bat 
chiefly  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  nitro- 
gen. Almost  all  articles  of  fbod  contain  the 
three  elementary  substances  known  as  car- 
bon, oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  togetlier  with 
more  or  less  of  mineral  matter,  in  the 
shape  of  salts  or  earths;  but  a  cerialn 
number  of  other  kln«ls  of  aliment  contain, 
in  addition,  more  or  less  of  nitrogen  or 
asote ;  snd  henoe  these  two  divisions  are 
distinguished,  as— 1st,  non-nitrogenized  or 
non-azotlaed  articles;  and,  2nd,  nitro- 
gcnlzed  or  axoUzed— the  terms,  nilrogeKued 
and  aaotued  meaning  one  and  the  same 
thing,  whilst  the  term  protein  compoMmd^ 
which  is  commonly  confbuuded  with  them. 
Is  by  physiologists  confined  to  that  exact 
condition  or  proportion  of  nitrogen  with 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  which  It 
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eapAMe  of  being  coarertBA  into  albumen, 
Abrine,  or  cateln  in  the  procew  of  digeetioa 

1474    Thc  AxonzxD   CoKPOUMPfl   are 
required  for  tiie  repair  of  the  imuciilar 
tieeue,  and  fbr  the  nntrition  of  the  body 
generally,    and    conseqaently    a    proper 
amoont  of  them  must  be  obtained,  or  the 
machine  wHl  not  be  maintained  in  a  state 
Df  heattli,  nor  will  It  be  kept  alive  with- 
ODt  a  certain  proportion  of  them.   Tlio  list 
of  axotized  articles  of  ibod  indudee  not 
only  many  animal  substances^  as  albumen, 
flbrine,  casein,  Ac,  but  also  some  Ibw 
Tegetables,  such  as  the  grains  of  coin, 
the  seeds  of  legnmlnons  plants,  cabbages, 
mushrooms,  Ac:    As  a  consequence,  theory 
fore,  of  tholr  containing  nitrogen,  all  these 
•re  specially  calculated   to   suppwt  the 
muMular   powers,   and  to  keep  up  the 
supplies  necessaiy  Ibr  the  general  nntri- 
tik>n  of  the  body;  and  In  irliateTer  form 
th«y  are  introduced  into  the  stomach  th^ 
axe  capable  of  being  oouverted  Into  the 
panlcniar  material  required.    So  that  by 
the  aid  of  the  dlgestlYe  powers  wtieaten 
bread  is  ss  capable  of  forming  muscle 
as  flesh  itself;  containing,  in  fact,  a  vege- 
table  albumen  identical  in  composition 
with  ttut  of  the  animal  kingdom.    But 
some   other  azotizcd  materials  are  not 
Ibnnd  already  elaborated  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom— as,  Ibr  instance,  gelatine;  and 
though  this  msy  be  manuflictured  in  the 
aninud  economy  out  of  vegetable   sub- 
stances, yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
if  It  is  presented  to  the  stomach  ready- 
Ibrmed  it  is  more  easily  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  nutrition,  and  consequently 
gelt^e,  or,  in  common  language,  Jell}*,  is 
a  very  valuable  aid  to  the  Ibod  of  weakly 
or  invalid  persons,  though  It  is  ascertained 
by  experiment  that  by  itself  it  wiU  not 
•apport  lUb:    It  is  also  doubly  usefhl  in 
this  state,  because  it  is  at  once  absorbed 
by   endosmose  ftom  the    lining   of  the 
stomach  and  Intestines  without  any  neces- 
sity fbr  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation—an  act  which,  of  itseU;  requires  an 
expenditure  of  vital  power. 

MTSl  The  KoN-AzonzsD  Cohfounds, 
used  as  Ibod,  aze  met  with  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  though 
there  are  ftw  vegetables  which  in  their 
natural  state  are  wholly  deprived  of  nitro- 
gen. But  the  manufactured  articles  of  ibod 
oonunonly  known  as  arrowroot,  sugar,  oil, 
and  some  others,  are  composed  of  caiiwn, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  alone,  and  are  chiefly 
used  in  supporting  the  respiratory  process, 
and  thus  maintaining  the  temperature  of 
the  body.  Among  the  compounds  known  as 
sugar  and  starch  the  smount  of  oxygen  is 
only  sufllcient  to  ftmn  wativ  by  its- union 
with  the  hydrogen  contained  in  them,  and 


thus  the  carbon  is  at  liberty  to  combine 
with  the  oxygen  introduced  through  the 
lungs,  forming  carbonic  acid,  and  giving 
out  heat    Again,  in  the  oily  matters  used 
as  Ibod,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  so 
small  that  they  contain  a  large  surplus  of 
hydrogen  as  well  as  carbon,  ready  to  be 
burned  off  in  the  s>'8tem  by  union  with 
oxygen  obtained  ttom  the  air.    It  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  most  simple  of 
these  non-axotized  compounds,  as  sugar 
and  starch,  are  carried  off  by  the  rosplra^ 
tory  process  within  a  very  short  time  after 
they  are  introduced  into  the  system,  while 
the  oily  matters  which  are  taken  up  by  the 
lacteals,  and  require  a  greater  amount  of 
assimilative   i>ower,   are   not  so  readily 
brought  Into  use,  though  quite  as  eflica- 
cious  when  properly  prepared.    When  the 
amount  of  respiratory    or   non-axotized 
matter  is  too  small  for  the  heat-producing 
office,  a  larger  amount  of  axotlzed  materials 
must  be  employed  to  supply  its  place,  in 
which  there  is  a  great  waste,   llins,  sup- 
posing 100  grains  of  oil  to  develope  a  certain 
amount  of  heat,  then,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  same  effect,  240  grahis  of  starch 
must  be  used,  or  849  grains  of  cane-sugar, 
288  grains  of  grape-sugar,  966  grains  of 
proof  spirit,  and  770  grams  of  frah  ktm 
meal.    Alcohol  belongs  to  the  respiratory 
class,  and  if  properlp  diiuUd  it  may  be 
rendered  very  serviceable  when  there  la 
a  deflcien<7  of  heat-producing  material, 
or  when  the  surrounding  ahr  is  so  cold  as 
to  call  for  an  extra  supply.  But  if  employed 
in  hot  climates,  or  in  addition  to  food 
already  abounding  in  cai1>on  and  hydrogen, 
it  is  injurious,  f^om  its  affording  more  of 
these  elements  than  is  wanted  by  th« 
system. 

147&  It  18  TBC8  cuus  that  in  man,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  warm-blooded  animals 
but  the  carnivorous  tribes,  a  mixture  of 
azotlzed  and  non-azotized  substances  is 
required  for  his  support  Nature  has 
taught  him  to  supply  the  wants  of  his 
system  in  the  most  complete  manner,  as 
fbr  as  general  principles  are  concerned; 
and  all  that  art  can  do  is  to  direct  him  in 
his  search  for  those  particular  articles  of 
food  which  are  most  readily  obtained,  or 
most  easily  digested  and  assimUated  to  his 
own  wanta.  No  substance  is  mora  exten- 
sively used  than  bread,  either  made  of 
wheat,  Indian  com,  or  lye ;  and  there  is 
none  met  with  throughout  the  world,  upon 
which  alone  man  can  subsist  for  any  length 
of  time  without  injury  to  health,  excepting, 
perhaps,  oatmeal  porridge,  which  indeed  so 
closely  resembles  bread  in  its  composition, 
as  to  be  almost  identical  wlih  it,  and  milk, 
which  is  sUII  more  adapted  to  support  lifb, 
but  is  chleay  Intended  for  young  animals 
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by  nature.    WItli  the  addition  of  a  mode- 
rate qnantlty  of  butter,  the  heat-producing 
power  of  bread  is  rendered  quite  sufficient 
to  meet  the  wants  of  even  our  coldest 
winters;  while,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
additional  muscularaupport,  flesh,  albumen, 
or  milk  containing  casein,  must  be  sup- 
plied, together  with  gelatine  in  the  shape  of 
soups  or  Jellies.    But  when  bread  forms  a 
principal  article  of  diet,  unless  the  indi- 
vidual is  taking  a  great  amount  of  exercise, 
the  regular  use  of  meat  In  large  quantities 
should   be  cautiously  indulged  in,  being 
disadvantageous  both  to  the  pocket  and  to 
the  health.    On  the  other  hand,  when  rice, 
potatoes,  or  any  other  vegetable  substances 
almost  wholly  ttoe  (yom  nitrogen,  are  the 
chief  articles  of  diet,  cither  an  enormous 
bulk  roust  be  digested  in  order  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  supply  of  nitrogen,  and  to  the 
great  waste  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
or  else  some  material  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  nitrogen  must  be  added,  such 
as  eggs,  milk,  or  flesh.    Lastly,  the  oily 
klnd.t  of  food  are  chiefly  adapted  for  those 
who  live  In  very  cold  cllniatoB,  and  require 
an  extra  supply  of  heat,  and  who  are  con- 
sequently led  to  devour  train-oil  wltli  the 
greatest  avidity.    It  is  said  that  the  Esqui- 
maux will  dsT-our  thirty  pounds  of  blubber 
at  a  meal,  and  as  It  Is  slowly  digested  they 
are  enabled  to  go  for  several  days  without 
another  supply,  and  in  the  interval  to  keep 
up  a  temperature  equal  to  their  wants 
when  exposed  to  their  severe  climate. 

1477.  The  Rblativb  PBoroEnoHS  of 
azottzed  and  non-azotized  substances  In 
our  ordinary  articles  of  food  are  here  ap- 
p  Tided,  on  the  authority  of  Liebtg;  the 
son  azotized  being  calculated  as  starch  :— 

Article        Azotized  or  Non-azotized 
of         Blood-making  orBesplratoiy 

Food.           Materials.  Materials^ 

Veal  contains  10  to  1 

Hare      ...       ^  10  „  9 

Beef  Oean)     .^  10  „  17 

Lentils   ...       ...  10  „  SI 

Horse-beans   ...  10  „  U 

Peas      ...      ...  10  ,,  SS 

Fat  mutton     ...  10  „  21 

Fat  pork         ...  10  „  80 

Cow's  milk     ...  10  „  80 

Human  milk  ...  10  „  40 

Wheat-flour    ...  10  „  46 

Oatmeal          ...  10  „  fiO 

Rye-flour        ».  10  „  57 

Barley   ...       ...  10  „  57 

PoUtoos  (white)  10  M  66 

Ditto  (blue)    ...  10  „  115 

Bice       10  „  123 

Buck-wheat    ...  10  „  130 

In  this  table  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
Mvvxul  of  the  items  are  somewlutt  dUftrent 


from,  those  used  in  tlUs  ooaniry*  as,  for 
instance,  veal,  which  In  Qermany  Is  almost 
wholly  devoid  of  flit,  while  in  this  eouutry 
it  Is  often  sold  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  that  beat-producing  article.   The  same 
wIU  apply  to  beet;  which,  as  here  sold,  will 
In  its  composition  be  more  nearly  like  that 
of  fat  mutton  in  the  above  tablet    Still  It 
will  show  the  relative  properties  In  each 
kind  of  food ;  and  the  observer  may  class 
them  pretty  nearly  as  they  are  here  given 
in  point  of  azote.    It  will  thus  appear  that 
it  win  take  1331b.  of  rice,  or  125  lb.  of  bine 
potatoes,  to  supply  as  much  muscular  tissue 
as  971b.  of  lean  beei;  or  87  lb.  of  fat  mutton, 
or  40  lb.  of  CO  w's  milk,  or  66  lb.  of  wheat-flour, 
or  60  lb.  of  oatmeal ;  and,  consequently,  the 
hard-working  man,  who  chiefly  expends 
muscular  tissue,  must  make  a  double  cal- 
culation ;— Ist,  what  substance  will  supply 
him  with  the  azotized  materials  which  bo 
requires.  Joined  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
respiratory  matter ;  and,  Snd,  will  that  sub- 
stance give  it  him  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  ?    It  is  obvious  that  the  less  waste  the 
better— that  is  to  say,  tliat  the  two  classes 
of  substances  should,  in  theory,  be  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  system, 
and  that  aU  beyond  this  is  a  waste  of 
digestive  power,  and  of  material   also; 
but  in  practice  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  poor  man,  being  limited  In  his  supply 
of  money,  can  lay  it  out  to  more  advantage 
by  purchasing  a  larger  amount  of  arUdas 
theoretically    extravagant,     but    which* 
though  wasting  a  part  of  their  elements, 
will  still  afford   him  more  of  what  his 
system  demands.  Thus,  in  round  numbers, 
the  quantity  of  potatoes  equivalent  to 
bread  and  meat  are  respectively  four,  two, 
and  one— that  is  to  say,  that  four  pounds 
of  potatoes  will  go  as  fkr  in  affording  mus- 
cular tissue  as  two  pounds  of  bread  or  one 
pound  of  meat;  and  whenever  this  quantity 
of  potatoes  can  bo  purchased  for  leas  money 
than  two  pounds  of  bread  or  one  pound  of 
meat,  which  is  almost  always  the  case,  they 
may  with  advantage  be  substituted  for  the 
two  last  kindi  of  food  in  an  economical 
point  of  view.    But  as  it  Is  well  known 
that  man  cannot  long  live  upon  one  article 
of  diet,  and  as  the  four  pounds  of  potatoes 
would  be  too  bulky  for  the  stomach,  and 
would  give  the  excretory  organs  too  much 
to  do  in  getting  rid  of  their  superfluous 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  It  foUowa  that,  in 
point  of  health,  a  diet  composed  entirely 
of  this  root  is  prciJudiclai  to  health  in  all 
ways.    When  mixed,  however,  with  bread 
nnd  meat,  nothing  is  more  wholesome  or 
more  economical  than  the  potato ;  and  It 
is  only  when  its  use  is  carried  to  excess 
that  it  should  be  condemnul  as  ii^urioos 
to  mankind. 
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14m  BcT  ram  Mixkral  Euoaam  of 
Food  are  do  less  neoesHOfy  tban  tbote  we 
hare  been  hitherto  examining;  fbr,  though 
the  chief  btdt  of  the  body  Is  bnllt  np  fh>m 
the  fbnr  elementary  prtndplea  which  have 
been  inrettlgated,  yet  we  shall  find  that  all 
fbod  capable  of  long  sastalnlng  lUb  must 
contain  the  mineral  salts  which  are  met 
with  in  the  blood.  An  alkalhie  condition 
of  this  fluid  is  abaolntely  essential  to  the 
perfbrmance  of  Its  ftmctlons;  and  every 
acid  which  enters  it  most  at  once  be  neo- 
trallsed  and  carried  off  in  the  secretions 
or  excretions.  Tboa,  the  vegetable  acids 
are  speedily  oxidized  in  the  blood,  and 
become  converted  into  carbonic  add  and 
water,  and  then  appear  as  alkaline  car- 
bonates, while  uric  add  becomes  converted 
Into  orate  of  ammonia,  and  is  discharged 
with  the  nrine.  The  mineral  Ingredients 
of  food  are  either  phosphates  and  solphatea 
alone,  as  In  flesh,  grain,  and  pnlse,  or  these 
salts  mixed  with  silicates  and  carbonates, 
as  In  green  vegetablesu  These  are  partly 
solnble  and  partly  Insolnblo  in  water;  and 
as  the  soluble  salts  of  the  ashes  of  the 
blood  are  the  same  as  thoae  of  urine,  and 
since  we  can  afliect  the  nature  of  the  latter 
fluid  by  a  change  of  diet,  we  may  not  only 
arrive  at  the  soluble  salts  of  the  blood  firom 
examining  those  in  the  urine,  but  wo  may 
modify  them  also  by  dianging  the  diet 
Phosphoric  add  and  the  phosphates,  aa 
well  as  other  mineral  Ingredients,  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  effect  the  vital 
changes  constantly  going  on,  and  hence 
we  see  the  Importance  of  supplying  them 
In  due  proportion  and  admixture.  This  is 
the  reason  why  boiled  flesh  (or  flbrlne) 
alone  will  not  support  liA;  and  why 
yolk  of  egg,  cheese,  and  similar  matters, 
likewise  fail  when  used  by  themselves^ 
The  pure  fibre  of  meat  U  certainly  rich 
enough  in  phosphoric  add,  but  It  has  lost 
ihe  alkalies  in  the  Juice;  the  yolk  of  ^gg 
la  still  richer  in  the  same  phosphoric  add; 
but  it,  likewise,  is  deficient  in  alkali,  which 
Is  confined  to  the  whitei  In  cheese,  again, 
the  same  division  of  these  matters  has 
taken  place,  the  whey  retaining  all  the 
alkali  contained  in  the  milk.  Hence  it  is 
that  salt  Is  so  nseftally  added  in  nnuanally 
large  proportions  to  boiled  meat,  eggs,  and 
cheese.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  that  in  all 
boiled  meats  the  broth  ought  to  be  eaten 
with  them,  or,  at  all  events,  used  as  soup 
on  the  alternate  days,  the  system  being 
content  to  wait  fbr  that  short  time  Ibr 
the  supply  of  the  saline  materials,  eqte- 
dally  if  common  salt  Is  eaten  at  the  same 
time,  as  is  almost  universally  practised. 

1479.  GHEXir  Vbgitables  contain  these 
saline  ingredients  In  large  proportion,  so 
thai  they  may  be  advantageously  used 


with  boiled  salt-meat  in  which  the  alkaline 
Juices  have  been  lost,  both  in  the  salting 
and  in  the  boiling  process^  Hence  it  haa 
been  fbnnd  by  expoience,  that  carrota, 
parsnips,  turnips,  and  greens  are  advantage- 
onaiy  mixed  with  boiled  beef,  which  with- 
out thehr  addition,  or  some  substitute  for 
them,  will  in  a  short  time  produce  that 
horrible  diseaae  known  as  scurvy.  It  I* 
not,  however,  snffldent  In  such  cases  to 
boll  these  vegetables  in  large  quantities  of 
water,  and  then  to  eat  them  without  thdr 
Juices  contained  in  the  water;  but  they 
should  be  steamed  in  small  quantities  of 
water,  and  this  should  be  taken  with  them. 
In  order  to  extract  all  their  virtues,  and 
render  them  available. 

14ML  The  Use  or  Tea,  Gopfsb,  asi> 
Cocoa  has  of  late  years  become  almost 
universal  In  this  countiy;  and  as  they 
all  contain  a  prtndple  nearly  identical  with 
each  other,  and  acting  in  the  same  way  upon 
the  system,  it  is  right  to  consider  them  as 
one  and  the  same  (see  page  S84).  They  all 
seem  to  promote  the  natural  vital  changes, 
and  especially  muscular  and  nervous  action. 
It  is  true,  that  the  precise  effect  produced 
cannot  be  watched ;  but  it  is  accompanied 
with  a  sense  of  refreshment  attended  with 
new  vigour,  which  is  very  peculiar,  and 
so  captivating,  that  it  Is  veiy  rare  to  find 
individuals  giving  up  the  use  of  one  or  tho 
other  of  these  nrtides  after  they  are  once 
accustomed  to  them.  It  is,  indeed,  assoted 
that  no  nation  has  ever  ceased  to  take 
dther  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  after  once 
taking  to  them  as  a  general  beverage ;  and 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  character 
which  can  be  given  of  any  artide  noto- 
riously fiiee  from  ii^urious  eflbcta  upon  the 
morals.  A  nation  may  easily  be  led  wrong, 
by  acting  on  the  paadons  or  appetites ;  but 
when  it  is  led  in  any  other  way,  it  may 
reasonably  be  maintained  that  the  mode 
of  temptation  is  not  only  tno  fhnn  harm, 
bat  In  aU  probability  is  In  itself  good. 

Bkct.  2,-jOv  thb  Abuse  or  Food. 

148L  In  the  preceding  section  it  has  l)een 
shown  that  a  diet  of  a  mixed  kind  is  best 
adapted  fbr  maintaining  the  health  of  man, 
and  that  the  taigredlents  of  which  it  Is  com- 
posed should  bo  varied  from  time  to  time, 
and  also  according  to  the  age  of  the  indlvi- 
duaL  Thus  it  is  right  to  use  animal  aa  well 
as  vegetable  food  in  moderation,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  demands  of  the  system ; 
but  more  than  this  Is  an  abuse,  and  should 
not  be  enoouraRed,  as  it  will  surely,  sooner 
or  later,  produce  mischief  in  some  organ  or 
organs.  Even  alcohol  is  required  under 
oertain  drcumstanees  when  a  great  ex- 
penditure of  heat  is  going  on,  and  at  all 
times  may  be  indulged  In  without  injury  if. 
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properly  dilutod,  and  In  moderate  quanti- 
ties; though  at  the  utme  time,  in  oar  tei»- 
perate  climate,  it  li  not  required  by  healthy 
men  who  can  comnumd  a  tofRcient  amount 
ofheat-produclng  solid  food.  The  Tartous 
abases  of  food  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  consisting  In— in,  exceu  in  qwUiif;  Snd 
exctu  in  qutmtUy;  and,  Srd,  ab§imeitoe/r(»n 
the  food  required, 

'  14B1.  EXCB88  nr  QuAUTT  is  dUefly  the 
result  of  too  highly  •stimulating  <bod ;  that  Is 
to  say,  it  consists  in  partaking  of  articles 
which  la  themselves  are  highly  proper  as 
containbig  the  desired  element!,  but  In  too 
concentrated  a  Amn.  When  taken  into  the 
stomach  they  produce  disorder  of  it  Trom 
excess  of  proper  stimulus,  Just  as  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  light  injures  the  eyes,  although 
a  smaller  amount  of  It  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  Tision.  From  this  cause  strong  ex- 
tracts of  meat  when  taken  by  themaelTes, 
rich  creams,  strong  aloobolio  drinks,  and 
other  concentrations  of  otherwise  whole- 
some foods,  are  sure  to  cause  Indigestion, 
and,  in  the  case  of  alcohol,  ii\Jnty  to  the 
whole  system. 

1489L  Excias  IN  QcAsmT  may  either  be 
of  the  whole  elements  of  the  food  or  of  parL 
It  Is  wdl  known  that  the  gastric  Juice  is 
essential  to  digestion,  and  that  it  is  poured 
into  the  stomach,  not  in  proportion  to  the 
food  swallowed,  bat  in  exact  relation  to 
the  demands  of  the  system;  so  that  if  these 
are  smaU,  and  yet  a  large  meal  Is  eaten, 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  gastric  Juice  to 
digest  it,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  cmde  and  easily-fermented 
fbod  is  passed  on,  or  ntlected  by  Tomitlng. 
In  ^ther  case  this  produces  some  dis- 
order of  the  system ;  and  when  habitually 
Indulged  in,  the  efltet  on  the  stomach,  as 
well  as  other  organs,  is  yvy  pr^JudlctaL 
But  besides  this  bad  effect  of  too  great  a 
quantl^  of  otherwise  proper  food,  there 
Is  also  that  resulting  flrom  too  proAise  a 
supply  of  either  of  the  two  kinds  required 
by  the  system,  and  described  as  blood- 
making  and  respiratory.    The  great  and 
preralent  error  In  this  country  is  that  of 
eating  too  much  blood-maMng  or  asotlxed 
matter,  whether  In  the  shape  of  animal  or 
vegetable  foo<l,  for  eren  in  the  latter  there 
is  too  large  a  proportion  to  bear  mixture 
with  mucii  flesh,  as  In  the  case  of  wheat, 
peas,  or  beans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
portion of  respiratory  matter  may  be  easily 
rendered  too  great,  and  particularly  when 
strong  alcoholic  liquors  are  largely  imbibed, 
as  nnfortanately  so  often  happens.  In  this 
kind  of  abuse  the  injury  Is  twofold— flrst, 
ttom  the  excessive  stimulus  mentioned  in 
the  last  paragraph;  and,  aeoon<Uy,  fkom 
the  enonnotts  prqxmderance  of  resplratoiy 
matter.   By  yirtue  of  the  strong  attraction 


for  oxygen,  aloohol  is  flrat  extdiaed,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  solid  food,  and  even  befove 
the  absolute  and  llvtng  tiasaes  of  the  bo4y. 
If  the  food  Is  already  composed  of  anlDclcot 
starch,  sugar,  or  flA,  erery  drop  of  alcohol 
is  poisonous  to  a  certain  degree;  butt  ontho 
other  hand,  when  taken  with  cheese,  meat, 
or  egga,  in  which  there  Is  a  large  quantity 
of  nitrogen,  aloohol  In  some  shape  la  hj 
no  means  liUurioua,  unloss  its  sttmutaiting 
eflbets  are  too  great  ttwn  being  in  a  very 
omcentrated  form.  It  la  for  this  reaaoo 
that  our  instinct  haa  taught  us  to  take 
wine  or  beer  with  saivoury  food  In  preftp- 
ence  to  sweets. 

1484.  AxaranotCB  fbok  the   QuAxmr 
oa  QuAUTT   OF  Food   required  by  the 
system  is  Just  as  great  an  abuse  of  what 
is  (k-eely  oflbred  to  ua,  as  the  opposite 
extreme.    Thus,  It  is  dearly  shown,  that 
nuua  is  an  animal  deaigned  to  live  upon 
a  mixed  diet,  oooslsting  of  azotixed  and 
non-axotlied  materials  in  a  given  propor- 
tion.   It  matters  not  whether  these  are 
obtained  from  the  animal   or  vegetable 
kingdom,  as  ftr  as  the  effeot  upon  him 
is  concerned.   X  man  wobj  feed  as  Aiily, 
and  form  more  blood,  on  a  vegetable  diet 
composed  of  peas  or  beans,  than  he  would 
do  on  fht  meat    There  Is  no  dUTerence, 
as  fkr  as  la  known,  in  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing Uood,  between  flesh  and  bread.  If 
the  former  is  mixed  with  a  proper  amount 
of  starch,  or  oily  matter.    But  there  la  one 
reason  why  flnh  is  superior  to  all  other 
kinds  of  food,  for  the  purpose  of  suppIylo« 
the  waste  of  muscular  tissue,  and  that  la. 
that  it  is  the  very  substance  which  It  la 
Intended  to  Itom,  and  therefore  Is  more 
readily  buUt  up  into  the  animal  machine. 
The  proper  rule  is  to  obtain  the  necesaao' 
amount  of  eadi  kind  of  food  In  a  state  aa 
near  as  possible  to  that  tissue  for  which 
It  ia  Intended,  and  avoiding  too  highly 
ooncentrated  a  form.   The  instinct  of  man 
has  always  led  him  to  apply  this  rule, 
whenever  he  could;  though  in  many  cases, 
for  want  of  sufficient  inteUlgenoe,  he  haa 
been  led  to  confine  himself,  on  the   one 
hand,  to  flesh  alons^  as  in  ihe  case  of  tbe 
Americsa  Indiana;  and  <m  the  other,  to 
root^  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  stunted  trtbes 
of  the  InteriOT  of  AiHciL 

Sect,  ft.— On  ibb  Rslation  xxjrino  n»- 

TWIXN    TUK    MaXK&T    PjUCK    ^NU    TUX 
AUXSNTAJKT  YALDX  OF  FoOD. 

1488.  By  the  former  of  these  terma  m 
understood  the  cost  of  any  artide  of  food 
in  the  regular  market,  while  the  lattar 
refor*  to  Its  good  efieets  upon  the  body. 
It  will  generally  be  found  tliat  these  two 
are  pretty  nearly  proportioned  to  oc« 
another;  or.  In  other  word%  that  mankin4 
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tero  DOW  Iboiid  oat  the  iireolse  alimentary 
iraioa  of  moat  klnda  of  food,  and  have 
yilced  tbeia  aocordingly.  Tei  thia  la  not 
ahraya  the  oaaoi  and  ooo  great  object  of 
the  aeononlat  in  iiooaeiiold  aflklra  ia  to 
M^  ont  anoli  aa  are  sold  below  their  real 
vahie,  and  uae  them  for  thoir  proper  pnr- 
poaea.  It  la  a  mle  generally  maintained, 
that  the  aappiy  of  any  article  la  eqnal  to  the 
demand ;  bat  in  proportion  to  ttieincreaae 
of  the  demand  ia  the  price  raieed,  unleaa  the 
supply  ia  praetleally  onilmlted,  whan  the 
lacger  the  demand  the  more  the  price  leema 
to  Ihll.  Bnt  atUl  it  kt  notorioua  tliat  when- 
ever it  Is  fbond  out  tliat  aiqr  well-known 


article  haamore  oaerol  qaalltiea  than  have 
generally  l)een  aaalgned  to  it,  the  demand 
being  increaaed  haa  a  tendency  to  raiie  the 
price,  and  ftom  that  time  It  la  no  longer 
beneficially  applicable,  and  gradually  again 
AUla  oat  of  use.  It  moat  be  remembered 
that  in  aeverolof  our  ailments  aa  sold  in  the 
market  there  ia  a  large  proportion  of  water, 
aa  In  batcher's  meat,  flah,  poultry,  and 
green  vegotablea,  including  potatoes;  while 
In  flour,  rice,  and  other  similar  articles,  the 
quantity  of  water  is  comparatively  smalL 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity 
of  nutritive  matter  in  the  ordlnarj  articles 
of  food,  aa  compared  with  their  price  :— 


CoacPARA-nvB  YxLxn,  or  Food  nr  Ndthitivs  Mattkr. 


100  lb.  of  Butcher's  meat  contain    .^      .«  ...      m. 

Baker's  bread  (socunds)     ...       ...  

Home-made  bread  (aeoonds)      ...  ...      ^ 

1>o.  do.     (brown) 

Do.  do.     (wtieat  and  Indian  meal) 

Da  do.     (wheal  and  rice) 

Do.  do.     (wheat  and  potatoes)     .„ 

Rice  and  sago m.      —  m. 

French  beans  (dried)         ...      ^ 

Broad  beans  (grem,  but  mealy)  .«  .« 

JnOflB  fQUvQ/        v*e  •••  •••  ■••  •«•  •«) 

x^Uk    \  bVOCB/      ••»  •••  •••  •••  •  •  •  ••■ 

A  OmUOCo***      ••■      •••      amm  •••  •••      ••< 

Carrots  and  parsnips...      ... 

v**»D  Qsl{^6o  •••  •••  •«•  •*•  •••  ••< 

X  Ul  uI|IB     ••«  •••  *••  •■■  •■•  aa*  0m 
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Nutritive 
Matter. 

Price. 

lb. 

je  B.  d. 

86 

2  18    4 

fS 

0  18    9 

80 

0  17    8i 

78 

0  13    6 

76 

0  15    7 

6B 

0  14    0 

es 

0  15    1 

00 

15    0 

0S 

1  10    0 

81 

2  10    0 

98 

15    0 

70  to  78 

2  10    0 

25  to  28 

0    6    8 

14 

0  10    0 

61 

0    8    6 

6 

0   8   8 

From  this  table  It  win  appear,  that  reiy 
neariy  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
nltrogenlzed  matter  In  the  food,  and  its 
fitness  for  digestion,  la  the  price  In  the 
market  Thus,  butcher's  meat  stands  the 
highest  In  price,  not  becaose  it  contains 
the  largest  quantity  of  nltrogenlzed  nutri- 
tive matter,  bnt  because  it  Is  the  most 
digestible  of  tlioee  which  arc  so  com- 
pounded ;  and  contains,  in  addition,  a 
liberal  supply  of  those  saline  matters 
which  are  required;  It  is,  therefore,  valued 
at  is.  8d.  per  lb.  of  nutritive  matter.  Dried 
beans  and  peas,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
contain  about  the  »ame  proportion  of 
nitrogen  (soe  table  at  page  484),  are  only 
TOined  In  public  estimation  at  4d.  per  lb. 
of  nutritive  matter;  the  reason  being  that 
they  are  neither  so  digestible  nor  so  easily 
convertible  into  flbrine  as  meat,  and  Uutt 
they  do  not  contain  a  proper  amount  of 
saline  mattera.  Bread,  again,  which  is 
composed  of  these  elements  in  a  suitable 
proportion,  sells  at  Sd.  per  lb.  of  nutritive 
matter  and  ia  consequently  much  dxeaper 


than  meat,  or  even  tlian  beana  and  peas, 
and  very  much  more  so  tlian  potatoea,  rice, 
and  aago,  wliidi,  though  ao  much  vaunted 
aa  a  cheap  ibod,  are  really  defldent  in 
every  point  of  view,  being  acta.illy  sold  at 
fh>m  8d.  to  Sf d.  per  lb.  of  nutritive  matter, 
and  that  of  a  kind  almost  wholly  without 
nitrogen.  The  exact  price  of  potatoea  Is  3d., 
and  of  rice  or  sago,  8id.  per  lb.  of  nutritive 
matter.  Carrots,  parsnips,  cabbages,  and 
turnips,  vary  ttom  8d.  to  la.  per  ib.  of 
nutritive  matter,  and  cannot,  thereihre, 
be  compared  in  thia  respect  with  any  of 
those  kinds  mentioned  olwve ;  but  from  the 
qnontity  of  saline  matter  which  they  con- 
tain, they  are  Invaluable  atlQancta  to  meat, 
bread,  and  potatoea,  and  should  never  be 
omitted  ibr  any  lengthened  period. 

BiECT.  4.— On  tub  QuAKTinES  OF  Food 

BEALLT  DKSCANUED  BY  THE  STSTEX. 

1486L  This  subject  has  been  previoosly 
alluded  to,  and  it  will,  therefore,  only  be 
necessary  here  to  repeat  In  a  tabular  form 
the  average  quontiiies  of  each  lOnd  of  ibod 
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rciqalred  bj  a  healthy  nutn  taking  an  ordi- 
nary amount  of  exerelM  :— 

(a)  ATSRAOB  Daxlt  Akouiit  or  the  Bsn 
Kxsa>  of  Food  required  by  an  Adult  Malb  : 

1.  d. 
Heat  (uncooked)  .^    ...   0}  lb.  ...   0   6 

Bread...     .m —   0| ,«    m.    0   If 

Potatoes    (or    greeny 

vegetables)      ...    J     *»'i    -   "   '* 

CTheese      S  oz.  ...   0   1 

Butter...   n.    ...    ...    M.    1  If    —   V   If 

AUUL  —m  M.  .M  M.  ...         '        tf  M.  V         Uf 

bugar  .M    n.  .M  .N  •••  *v  ) 

xea     ...    ...  ...  ...  ...  V|  VI  I     V   9 

\^ouoe ...    ...  ..."  ...  ...  X  n  ^ 

Malt  liquor  ».  ...  , 


1  pint 


0  S 

1  4 

(&)  Chxap  Food,  scfticibict  to  Sofport 

AJK  Adult  hi  Good  Hsalth  :•-> 

&  d. 

Bread  ...    ............  1  lb.  ...  0  2i 

Potatoes    ...........  S  „    ...  0  li 

Peas  or  beans  ...    ...    ...  4oz.  ...  0  0| 

Dripping  or  lard     ......  4  „>~  0  9 

Cabbage  or  greens       ...  1  lb.  ...  0  1 

Cheese      ............  8  oz.  ...  0  U 

0  9 

This  amount  of  ailment,  If  properly 
managed,  may  be  made  very  tolerably 
palatable.  The  peas  or  beans  should  be 
weQ  boiled,  and  then  flrled  In  a  part  of  the 
dripping  with  the  potatoes  and  cabbages, 
which  wiU  make  a  savoury  mess.  Part  of 
the  broad  Is  to  be  eaten  with  this,  dividing 
the  whole  into  two  meals;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bread,  with  the  cheese, 
makes  the  thhrd  meal.  This  diet,  with  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  malt  liquor,  whicli,  if 
brewed  at  home,  need  not  cost  more  than 
Id.,  will  keep  a  man  aeeustoTwd  to  tuchfare 
in  good  health ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  It  would  disagree  with  those  brought 
up  to  the  use  of  meat,  fish,  and  poultiy. 

(«)  Chxap  Food  fob  Childbbn,  surrxD 

TO  TBX  CODVTBT  :— 


Ootmral       ...    ...    . 

Potatoes  and  greens. 

JI^UK  •••     •••     ••«      » 


Of  lb. 
1  lb. 
1  pint 

8  OB. 
S    OB. 


s. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


d. 
1* 

1 
1 

0* 

1 


0   « 


The  oatmeal  should  be  bolted  In  water 
for  about  half  an  hour,  or  longer  If  very 
coarse;  then  add  the  milk,  and  thlB  wiQ 
serve  for  breakfiut  and  supper  with  the 
treacleb  The  potatoes  and  bacon  make  tliB 
dinner. 

I4gr.  ThbAbovbCaloulatiorb  are  based 
upon  the  abeolute  amount  of  food  which 
the  human  machine  demands  in  order  to 
supply  its  wants,  and  makes  no  allowance 
for  changes  required  by  the  stomal  nor 
for  the  many  other  accidental  circum- 
stances which  will  always  Interfere  with 
the  cost  But  this  will  show  upon  what 
a  small  quantity  of  food  health  may  be 
supported,  and  will  serve  to  explain  the 
Ikct,  that  large  flunllles  are  often  main- 
tained upon  sums  whiob  by  others  are 
considered  toiadeqnate  to  find  food  for  a 
single  individual,  not  very  for  removed 
fkx>m  them  In  social  position.  It  is  truly 
astonishing  how  much  Is  wasted  by  over- 
feeding, and  how  unfortunately  it  happens 
that  when  this  practice  has  long  been  con- 
tinued. It  la  next  to  impossible  to  leave  it 
oflC  But  though  these  limited  qnantftie« 
of  plain  food  are  suffldent  to  support  life 
and  health,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
by  proper  management  and  cookery,  the 
same  sums,  or  very  nearly  so,  which  will 
purchase  their  rude  materials,  will  suffloa 
to  pnxnira  much  more  savoury  dishes. 
Compare  a  dish  of  plain-boiled  potatoes 
and  salt  with  the  same  articles  Med  and 
flavoured  only  with  a  single  herring  and 
a  little  lard ;  and  even  if  tb^  are  reduced 
in  weight  sufficiently  to  pay  for  the  extrsF, 
they  will  be  much  more  palatable,  nusX 
also  mora  serviceable  to  the  system.  Tlils 
Is  merely  a  single  Ulastration,  but  many 
others  might  be  adduced  depending  genet- 
rally  upon  the  gratlflcatlon  of  the  in- 
stinctive desire  for  nitrogenous  food.  In 
catering  for  a  man  with  a  strong  appetite^ 
it  matters  little  what  its  nature  may  bei,  so 
that  either  llsh,  flesh,  fowl,  milk,  pulso.  or 
mushroom,  will  serve  to  aflbrd  nitrogen  In 
large  quantltle«,  and  at  the  same  time  act 
as  flavouring  matter  ;  but  for  delloato 
stomachs,  the  elTect  will  vary  greatly, 
and  the  choloe  must  then  be  confined  to 
such  utO-oooktd  kinds  as  are  found  by 
experience  to  afford  this  nourishment; 
while,  at  the  same  tlmoi,  th«y  present  a 
proper  stimulus  to  the  stomach. 


CHAP.  n. 
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03r  THE  ADVAirrAGES  OP  A  PROPER  PREPARATION  OP  FOOD  FOR 

THE  HUMAN  STOMACH. 


Sect.  I.-^snxkal  RzuABxa 

1488L  Th«  following  obflenratlons  fVom  a 
recent  leading  artlde  in  the  Times  are  lo 
much  to  the  point,  that  I  shall  extract  them 
MrboKm.  After  reftrring  to  the  amoant 
of  Ignorance  existing  among  the  daas  of 
mechanics  and  senrants,  in  Teference  to 
the  best  modes  of  procuring  the  common 
articles  of  clothing,  Ac.,  the  editor  goes  on 
to  say,  ^  bat  the  groat,  the  fearfUl  short- 
eomlng,  Is  In  the  science  of  cookery.  Of  It 
they  may  be  said  to  know  nothing ;  and  we 
ftar  in  that  class  of  life  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  la  known  of  it  Of  coarse,  the 
boys  haye  not  been  taught  anjlhlng  about 
It,  though  why  thoy  should  not  be,  nobody 
can  explain ;  and  as  for  the  women,  only 
those  who  go  oat  to  service  profoss  to  know 
about  it;  and  In  no  case  is  tlielr  know- 
lodge  aTallablo  for  a  poor  man*s  household. 
If  they  are  engaged  In  a  rich  family,  they 
Uto  on  the  best  joints,  eat  succulent  roast 
and  flit  boUed  moat,  and  waste  on  their 
own,  and  waste  still  more  on  the  upstairs 
table,  everything  which  comes  to  their 
band.  They  have  a  notion  that  there  Is  a 
divine  virtue  in  being  extravagant  and 
thriftless.  Thrift  and  economy  they  con- 
alder  mean.  Yet  a  household  of  this  kind, 
with  the  fun  swing  of  the  kitchen  and  the 
larder.  Is  too  often  the  sole  training  that 
many  a  wobmu  gets  for  the  duties  of  a 
poor  man's  wifo.  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  household  service  Is  the  only 
school  that  many  a  woman  ever  passes 
throoc^  and  to  many  a  woman  it  Is  a 
pernicious  school  Ifshe  has  never  learned 
to  save  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  she  cannot 
begin  to  save  under  the  pressure  of  small 
meanSb  As  she  has  never  had  reaiion  for 
tnmlng  small  things  to  account— to  make 
tlie  moot  of  odds  and  end*— she  Is  often 
rednoed,  and  reduces  her  husband,  to  a 
reeturlng  vldsoltado  of  one  day's  ftasUng 
and  throe  or  four  days*  fhstlng,  with  an 
Intermediate  day  of  scnqis.  And  she  is 
ntterly  Ignorant  of  the  thonsand  ways  of 
dreasing  vegetables  with  a  little  meat  or 
llsh,  BO  as  to  make  the  absence  of  a  more 
■obatantial  dish  nnregrettod.  And  this 
happens  in  a  million  homes  in  a  country 
which  has,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  fish, 
the  richest  and  most  succulent  meats,  and 
produces  or  imports  poultry,  eggs,  and 
batter  to  an  extent  which  precludes  thehr 
excessive  deameso  at  any  seasoa  And 
while  this  happens  with  us,  the  French 
peasant,  with  far  lower  wages,  with  fower 
msffiTlnls  of  food,  is  making  savooiy  dlsbea 


and  healthy  condlmoits  oat  of  the  simplest 
produce  of  the  field  and  the  moor.  'Who  can 
wonder,  then,  that  while  an  English  army 
Is  half-starved  despite  numerous  appliances 
and  supplies,  a  French  army  feeds  itself 
out  of  the  rudest  of  Nature's  gifts?  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts  and  Lord  Ashburton,  who 
took  tlie  lead  which  she  has  so  well  fU- 
lowed,  will  have  earned  the  gratitude  of 
the  country  if  they  have  done  nothing 
more  than  set  people  thinking  about  the 
amelioration  of  their  cookery,  and  lead 
high  teachen  to  consider  that  the  art  of 
foedlng  Is  really  a  science  which  afiects 
the  well-being  of  some  twenty  million 
citizens  in  England,  and  may  often  afl'ect 
the  existence  of  some  quarter  of  a  million 
soldiers  abroad;  and  our  social  reformers 
wUl  do  well  by  following  her  example,  and 
teaching  the  people  of  England  that  which, 
to  the  minority  of  them.  Is  sUU  a  great 
secret— '  What  fbod  to  buy,  and  how  to 
cook  it'"  No  one  who  Is  acquainted  with 
the  workings  of  our  evcry-day  lift  hi 
Engtond,  among  the  middle  and  lower 
dosses,  will  refuse  his  cordial  sssent  to 
these  remarks;  and  few  will  be  able  to  call 
upon  their  experience  for  Instances  of 
much  greater  knowledge  among  the  mla- 
tresses  of  fkmllles  themselves.  It  is  true, 
that  almost  every  housekeeper  knows 
what  meat  costs,  and  how  many  pounds 
she  consumes  per  week;  and,  also,  the 
price  of  bread,  and  the  number  of  quartern 
loaves,  which  she  pa}'s  for  at  certain 
periods;  but  she  does  not  know  the 
amount  of  nourishment  required  by  tho 
younger  and  older  members  of  her  fomlly 
respectively,  nor  the  best  kinds  of  fbod  for 
eacli,  nor  even  the  best  modes  of  dressing 
what  she  fixes  upon  In  her  blind  and  care- 
lees  choice.  It  is  with  the  lost  of  these 
subjects  that  we  have  now  to  deal,  and 
consequently  to  examine  Into  the  relative 
advantages  of— 1st,  iAe  proper  ktepinff  of 
food;  Snd,  roasting  and  baking 1 3rd,  boiMmg; 
AXXt^  frying  and  broiling;  ftth,  sieving;  6th, 
mmp-mating;  besides  the  art  and  advan- 
tages of  preparing  what  are  called  madt- 
dishes,  sauces^  and  also  pastry,  puddings, 
and  other  sueets.  Prior  to  these  divisions, 
however.  It  will  be  better  to  dilate  at 
some  length  upon  the  duties  of  the  cook 
In  this  department— those  pertaining  tu 
the  caro  o(  her  kitchen,  and  of  the  house 
generally,  having  been  already  alluded  to 
atpageSSS. 

14881  Thb  Obakd  PanrciFUs  or  Econo- 
lacAL  CooKXKT  are  universally  the  same, 
however  they  may  fUI  short  in  practice  of 
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ideal  perftctlon.  Tht^  ara^lst  To  rtncUr 
Jbod,  as  qjB^ordtd  bj/  mtfure,  mort  digestSbk 
by  art  ind.  Sh  oooiA,  aa/ar  as  powiMe, 
a»if  mute  qfmateriaUim  the  operatkM.  Srd. 
To  combine  wttA  Me  tnoet  ncuruMng  and 
iUffettible  kinde  qf  Jbod  thoee  tefticA  ehaU 
render  them  grat^  to  the  palate,  4t;h.  To 
take  care  and  pleaee  the  eensee  <tf  eight  and 
emeU,  at  wdl  a$  thoee  of  taste.  And  5th. 
To  avoid  all  needless  expenn  in  oanyingout 
the  above  operatione. 

Sect.  I—Thx  Cook,  aicd  wot  Gexxbal 

tjTKXSTLS. 

U9a  Every  cook  luui  oonstaDtlyto  deal 
with  fbur  dllforent  elemento  of  calculation, 
three  of  which  are  tolerably  constant,  and 
therelbre  to  be  depended  on,  irhlle  the 
fourth  is  unfortunately  somewhat  change- 
able.  The  first,  or  constant  elemoits,  are 
time^  quantitp,  and  quality;  the  second  being 
her  own  organ  qf  taste  and  those  of  her 
employerik 

149L  Tdcb  Is  truly  a  certain  and  sure 
element,  always  to  be  depended  on  as  a 
severe  but  Just  master.  To  the  punctual 
observer  of  his  laws  he  aocorda  his 
fturours  without  measure;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  thoee  who  break  them  are 
as  surely  punished  by  a  constant  and 
ever-recurring  series  of  what  they 
sometimes  fimcy  to  be  misfortunes. 
As  Kapoleon  could  always  manage  to 
assemble  his  troops  on  a  given  spot  at 
a  given  time,  fh>m  whatever  distance 
they  might  have  been  drawn,  so  the 
cook,  with  a  good  head  for  her  business, 
can  contrive  that  all  her  dishes  shall  be 
ready  at  the  same  hour,  by  properly  cal- 
culating the  time  tliey  will  take  to  dress, 
and  oommendng  each  In  turn  according  to 
its  requirements  In  point  of  cookery.  If 
this  is  neglected,  one  dish  has  to  wait 
for  another,  and  is,  therefore,  more  or 
less  injured  by  delay ;  and  the  dinner  is 
postponed  so  long,  that  the  tempers  of 
those  who  partake  of  It  are  by  no  means 
In  a  condition  to  allow  them  to  Judge 
impartially  of  its  pretensions  to  a  correct 
preparation.  Punctuality,  therefore.  Is  the 
tint  thing  to  be  inculcated,  and  Uiis  Implies 
a  proper  grounding  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  cookery,  so  as  to  be  aware, 
without  trouble  and  reforence  to  books,  of 
the  time  which  every  article  requires.  If 
the  oook  has  to  look  every  day  for  these 
particulars,  she  will  lose  time  when  most 
predous;  but,  still,  if  she  has  not  the 
knowledge,  she  can  only  gain  It  by  cou- 
■nlting  an  authority  of  some  kind;  and 
If  she  is,  as  she  ought  to  be,  a  quick  reader, 
the  may  soon  make  herself  independent  on 
this  score.  In  every  case,  there  should  be 
'■  dock  in  the  kitchen,  or  within  dght  of 


the  oook  I  and  whan  aha  to  not  tbanatjbiy 
experienced,  she  should  hsnre  the  aid  of  a 
table  of  the  times  raqnlred  for  the  oookaiy 
of  the  more  ordinary  artides  hung  np  naar 
her  flre-|riaoe;  whldi.  If  aha'camiot  hcnelf 
write  In  snffidently  legibla  obaraetefa, 
should  be  written  by  master  or  mistress 

1403.  QuAjntTT  comes  next  to  time  In 
Importance;  and  It  la  an  element  still  more 
frequently  neglected  by  thoee  who  oooslder 
themselves  professed  cooks.  Few  of  these 
people  weigh  or  measure  the  ingredients 
which  they  use,  but  compound  thotr  dishes 
by  "  rule  of  thumb."  This  la  In  some  cases 
of  little  consequence ;  but  for  young  cooks 
at  all  events  it  is  a  very  foolish  plan,  since 
it  so  often  leads  to  a  ftUure;  whilst,  for  old 
ones.  It  ensures  an  oariy  destruction  of  their 
organ  of  taste,  which  ought  to  be  husbanded 
with  the  greatest  care.  This  la  obviously 
the  result,  because  if  dishes  are  made  in  the 
careless  way  to  which  I  have  alluded,  they 
must  be  tasted  again  and  again,  until  they 
satisQr  the  palate  of  the  oook ;  while,  if  they 
are  prq»ared  A^m  Ingredients  of  accurately 
known  measure  or  weight,  they  wlU  so 
seldom  vary,  that  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
taste  them  at  all,  or  at  all  events  only  onoe. 
From  oonstant  tasting  the  palled  organ  of 
taste  becomes  Insensible  to  all  but  vciy 
strong  flavours,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
dishes  are  sent  to  table  which  call  forth 
complaints  from  the  hoods  of  the  house; 
and  these  complaints  being  conveyed  to  a 
servant  who  has  no  certain  guide  in  the 
shape  of  an  accurate  receipt,  she  Is  unable 
to  rectuy  her  mistake,  and  on  the  next 
attempt  perhaps  falls  into  the  opposite  error. 
Whenever,  therefore,  a  cook  works  by  any 
receipt  not  her  own,  she  should  follow  it 
dosely  for  her  own  sake;  or  if  she  can 
Improve  upon  it,  let  her  do  so,  but  then  let 
her  set  down  the  exact  variation  from  the 
original  In  this  way  she  will  always  have 
a  certain  guide ;  and,  though  she  may  lose 
a  few  minutes  a  day  in  measuring  and 
weighing,  yet  f he  may  console  herself  that 
her  hand  will  htst  uiuch  looger  than  her 
palate,  and  that,  by  the  regular  adoption  of 
the  practice,  she  will  be  able  to  fumi  her 
duties  for  many  yean  lonicer  than  she  wouUl 
do  If  she  drew  upon  her  delicate  nerves  of 
taste  every  ten  minutes.  Terhaps  she  wOl 
say  that  she  does  not  intend  to  spend  all 
her  lifo  roasting  herseU;  but  that  she  hopea 
some  day  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  family.  |/ 
such  is  her  intention,  and  she  Is  sure  qf 
carrying  It  out,  this  argument  wiU  not 
apply;  but  even  then,  I  should  strongly 
recommend  her  to  wait  until  sbe  has 
secured  a  competency;  and.  In  waiting,  to 
take  care  of  her  stomach,  for  no  one  is  more 
miserably  situated  than  a  cook  so  accos. 
tomed  to  rich  food  that  she  cannot  Uvo 
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upon  piain  Mattea,  and  yet  cazinot  pay  Ibr 
■qythiag  else.  la  ensry  way,  therefore, 
far  her  mta  aote,  the  cook  should  atudy 
qaaDti^,  and  cany  out  ber  knowledge  In 
pncUoe,  while,  fbr  the  mke  of  her  master 
and  mistress^  she  can  scarcely  ever  pass 
an  boor  without  having  recourse  to  her 
-weislits  and  scales.  These  must,  of  course, 
be  provided  for  ber ;  and  If  they  are  to  be 
used  as  here  advlsod,  they  must  be  of  the 
kind  shown  at/iff.  100,  which  should  always 
be  on  a  shelf  or  table  ready  for  use.  If  the 
cook  has  to  take  out  a  pair  of  scales  from 
a  doset  or  drawer,  and  set  them  up,  before 
weighing  any  article,  there  can  be  no 
wonder  that  she  avoids  the  trouble.  The 
coat  of  these  scales  is  from  ids.  to  85a,  but 
they  soon  pay  for  themselves ;  and  as  they 
wieigh  anything  from  one  quarter  of  an 
ounce  to  twenty  pounds,  they  servo  for 
every  purpose.  We  all  know  perfoctly 
well  the  rudest  kinds  of  scales  may  be 
made  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  but  it 
win  be  found  that  without  making  the 
thing  easy,  a  cook  will  always  shirk  this 
part  of  her  duty ;  and  indeed  in  every  case 
with  servants,  unless  they  have  the  best 
tods  which  can  be  supplied,  they  are 
almost  certain  to  excuse  their  neglect  by 
laying  the  fault  upon  those  who  will  not 
give  them  the  **  proper  things "  for  their 
business.  The  various  weights  and  mea- 
sures will  be  found  given  at  the  end  of  this 
vdnmo. 

lisa.  With  Rkoabd  to  Quauit,  the 
oook  has  less  to  do  than  with  the  other 
el«ments  concerned,  unless  slie  is  also  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  market  Still  even 
when  she  does  not  purchase  the  things 
required  in  the  kitchen,  she  will  be  often 
called  upon  for  her  opinion  of  their  quality ; 
and  she  should  then  be  able  to  give  it 
to  her  mistress  without  hnitatlon.  This, 
however,  requires  oonslderable  experience; 
and  if  she  has  not  bad  it,  she  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  able  to  guide  when  she 
herself  requires  a  leader.  In  Book  IV.  the 
cook,  as  well  as  the  mistress,  will  however 
find  ample  directions  for  Instructing  herself 
In  what  is  required;  but,  nevertheless, 
practice  is  here  of  for  more  Importance 
than  the  best  precepts  in  the  worid. 

14M.  As  A  Nice  Sbnsb  of  Taoti  Is  the 
great  secret  of  the  flrst-rate  oook,  when 
joined  to  the  observance  of  the  three 
elements  of  success  already  almaea  to,  so 
it  should  be  most  careftdly  educated  and 
prized.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  tliis 
sense  is  easily  palled  or  dulled  by  con- 
stantly calling  upon  It,  and  that  for  this  rea- 
son It  should  be  as  seldom  taxed  as  poeslbla 
It  is  well  known  thitt  even  the  best  Judge 
ikils  to  distinguish  port-wine  from  sherry 
after  a  doxen  successive  tastes  of  them 


Indiscriminately,  wImu  blindfolded  and 
without  the  sense  of  smell  to  aid  him. 
This,  therefore,  shows  bow  readily  the 
palate  is  conAised,  and  how  necesssxy  it  is 
to  husband  its  powers.  But  besides  this 
abuse  of  the  sense  of  taste  ftxnn  satiety* 
there  is  also  the  fiset  that  the  taste  of  every 
individual  is  suffering  a  change,  so  that  we 
like  this  year  what  was  perhaps  dlstastefhl 
a  few  years  ago.  Menoe,  the  cook  roquirea 
to  consider,  when  she  is  drawing  upon 
ber  own  resources,  not  cnJ^  tehether  Iter 
ameoctkm  it  ptmaant  to  hgrtOf^  Imt  lohethet 
it  will  pleate  her  employen.  She  must 
recollect  thst  her  organ  and  their  organs 
are  liable  to  change  in  the  regiUar  course  of 
events,  and  dependent  also  upon  tite 
seasons,  upon  health,  and  sometimes  upon 
the  csprtoe  of  fluhlon.  A  constant  neoes* 
sity,  therefore,  exists  for  ascertaining  the 
degree  of  snooeaa  of  ber  efforts,  from  day  to 
da3%  and  this  can  only  be  done  either  by 
means  of  the  mistress  or  of  her  liBllow- 
servant  waiting  at  table.  If  the  cook  can 
depend  upon  the  latter^  the  liitelUgenoe 
will  be  more  regularly  conveyed;  and  not 
only  this,  but  the  servant  waiting  can 
detect  the  ffeneral  sncoess  or  fldlnre  of  any 
dish  or  dishes  with  even  more  certainty 
than  the  mistress  bers^,  because  the  latter 
is  influenced  by  her  own  palate  in  Judf^iig 
of  others,  .while  the  servant  Is  noL  It  is 
obvious  that  a  dish  may  be  liked  by  *11  but 
the  mistress,  yet  it  would  be  condemned  by 
the  single  dissentient,  if  she  were  the  sola 
organ  of  communication  with  the  cook; 
and  In  spite  of  the  fact,  that  if  she  were 
aware  of  her  mistake^  she  woiUd  be  the  last 
to  wish  the  change  made;  for  i  belleva 
most  folly,  that  in  nine  cases  ont  often,  tha 
mistress  of  a  ftmlly  wlUingly  sacrifloes  her 
own  taste  to  that  of  the  other  memberst 
whetlier  husband  or  children.  Lee  every 
cook,  therefore,  while  in  health,  take  care 
to  avoid  spoiling  her  taste  by  over-use;  let 
her  also  do  all  In  her  power  to  keep  ia 
health,  which  ia  absolutely  essential  to  pre<« 
aem  the  organ ;  and  lastly,  let  her  on  all 
occasions  remember  that  she  Is  preparing 
her  dishes  for  a  variable  and  uncertain  set 
of  palates,  and  trim  her  sails  accordingly, 
by  looking  out  ahead  for  every  change  iu 
their  likes  and  disUkes. 

1405.  ClBAKLIKBSS  AMD  PXOPBB  VSKTILA- 

TioN,  AS  WELL  AS  LiGUTiMO,  are  no  leas 
important  than  the  above  essentials;  but 
they  merely  require  to  be  mentioned  in 
order  to  secure  attention.  With  regard  to 
the  forst  of  them.  It  will  always  be  incul- 
cated by  tlie  employers  for  their  own  sakes ; 
but  it  is  no  less  advisable  for  the  sake  of  the 
oook,  who,  if  she  neglects  It,  will  never  be 
able  to  send  her  more  delicate  things  to 
table  looking  well,  however  palatable  they 
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majr  be;  aod  as  the  eye  veiy  often  leadii  tbe 
palate,  she  will  disgust  the  latter  at  once. 
With  regaurd  to  YentUatlon  and  Ughting,  it 
Is  manlfrist  that,  If  the  cook  Is  oppressed 
with  the  heat  and  steam  arising  from  the 
ehief  scene  of  her  laboars,  her  bodily  health 
will  suffer,  as  well  as  her  temper ;  and  we 
all  luBow  by  sad  experience  how  completely 
a  loss  of  the  last-mentioned  fltcolty  ensures 
the  delbat  of  the  best  concerted  pinna.  All 
this  has,  howerer,  been  Ailly  dilated  upon 
at  psgo  USl  With  regard  to  lighting,  both 
by  day  and  night,  Aill  particulars  will  be 
found  at  pages  110  to  137,  with  the  com- 
parative oost  of  gas  and  other  meana  of 
lliaminatlon.  A  strong  light  Is  essential  to 
some  departments  of  cookery,  and  ahonid 
always  be  within  the  reach  of  the  cook; 
but  for  many  It  is  by  no  means  necessary, 
and  only  adds,  when  artificial,  to  the  other- 
wise kuffldeiiUjr-high  temperature  of  the 
kltchim. 

14M.  Tbx  Pbopkb  CooKDro-BAHOK,  suited 
to  the  nature  of  the  establishment,  is  de- 
SGrflied  at  pages  US  and  153,  together  with 
the  fittings  for  the  back-kitchen;  and  at 
page  IM,  four  lists  of  kitchen  utensils  are 
to  be  found  suited  to  the  respective  expen- 
ditures of  jeiOOO,  XJOQ,  £250,  and  xioa 

1487.  Trb  Coox'8  Book,  Is  a  weekly 
account  kept  by  her.  In  small  ruled 
pages,  of  her  disbursements  for  pot-herbs, 
or  other  petty  and  fivqneutly-recuning 
items,  for  which  the  mlstreu  will  not 
always  like  to  be  disturbed.  In  the  country, 
where  there  Is  no  shop  at  hand  ready  to 
supply  these  demands,  no  such  book  Is 
generally  k^;  but  In  towns  it  Is  almost 
a  necessity;  though  the  more  it  is  confined 
In  its  openutons,  the  better  for  the  pocket 
of  the  employer.  In  many  even  small 
establishments  this  book  extends  to  butter, 
milk,  cheese,  and  green-grocery ;  but  It  is 
tu  better  to  let  these  articles  bo  supplied 
from  some  neighbouring  shopkeeper  fixed 
on  l^  tlie  mistress,  and  to  let  him  send  in 
his  biU  weekly  to  be  paid  by  her.  When 
this  is  done,  there  remain  very  few  tilings 
Indeed  which  wHi  require  a  book,  for  even 


I  the  kerbs  slioald  be  Included  In  the  green- 
grocer's weekly  bill;  and,  therefore,  in 
reality,  this  book,  so  much  dreaded  by 
mistresses,  may  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether. If  they  will  only  take  oare  to  coll 
in  tholr  bills  weekly,  and  p«y  them  them- 
selves. 

14ML  The  Obzasx-pot  amd  Wash-ttb 
are  allowed  in  many  fluniUes  as  the  per- 
quisites of  the  cook;  the  consequences 
often  being  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
good  dripping  is  put  into  the  former,  and 
plenty  of  serviceable  vegetables  nnd  meat 
also  into  tlie  latter.  It  seems  like  play- 
ing a  very  selfish  port  to  prevent  tbe 
cook  from  selling  what  would  otherwise 
be  wasted,  and  therefore,  if  on  trial,  any 
individual  is  found  to  be  trustworthy,  the 
practice  may  be  aOowed  wittwut  loss ;  but 
in  all  cases  it  is  better  in  engaging  a  cook 
to  arrange  with  her  by  stipulating  against 
either  the  one  or  the  otlier,  leavhig  the 
door  open  for  a  flitnre  relaxation  of  the 
rule  in  case  of  good  conduct  But  even 
then  I  believe  the  temptation  almost  too 
great,  and  that  very  few  servants  are  to  be 
trusted  with  this  discretionary  power  when 
their  own  interest  clashes  with  that  of 
tliclr  employers.  There  are  always,  in  the 
summer,  pieces  of  meat  which  may  bo 
reclaimed  ft'om  "going"  by  caro  and 
management,  but  which  may  also  bo  as 
easily  condemned  to  the  wash-tub;  and 
this  is  tlie  first  step  In  a  dOMmward  oonrse, 
soon  followed,  in  many  cases,  by  the  con- 
stant and  regular  sacrifice  of  "broken 
bread,"  good  bones  capable  of  makinir 
plenty  of  stock,  and  cold  potatoes.  1^ 
therefore,  there  is  the  money  to  spare,  it  is 
better  to  fix  on  extra  sum  for  the  cook,  and 
give  away  those  doubtiUl  articles  to  the 
poor;  and  if;  on  the  other  hand,  rigid 
economy  demands  a  stricter  supervision,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  no  grease-jwt  or  wusli- 
tub  ought  to  be  allowed. 

1488.  Thx  Utsksils  required  for  the 
cookery  of  each  department,  will  be  (ixUy 
described  under  tlie  different  heads  uf 
Roasting,  Baking,  Boiling,  Stewing,  Jto. 
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Bicr.  1— Gbmebjll  Rj«ark& 

IWOL  ▲  OKKAT  lUHT  ASTICLBS  Off  FOOD 

are  tti«  better  fbr  keeping  a  longer  or 
•horter  time,  varying,  according  to  their 
natora,  to  ttie  state  or  the  weather,  and  to 
the  place  where  tlM^  are  kept.  Among  the 
chief  of  theae  are— bntcber's  meat,  venison, 
game,  some  kinds  of  poultry,  and  a  few 
kinds  or  fish.  Even  some  vegetables  are 
the  better  Ibr  a  Aw  hours'  keeping,  after 
they  are  brought  in  ftom  the  garden,  such 
u  yoong  potatoes  and  Jerusalem  artl- 
cbokee;  but  this  la  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  which  enfbrces  the  neoeaslty 
of  dressing  vegetables  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  are  gathered.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  ftnits  require  keeping  fbr  some 
time,  such  as  apples,  and  pears  of  the  kinds 
called  keepers,  medlars,  and  some  others. 
The  best  mode,  therefore,  of  keeping  these 
several  articles  wUt  here  be  given. 

8Kcr.  s.— EttBKTUU  VO&  KxKnxa 

UOL  Thb  Lasdeb  has  been  described  at 
page  l»;  and  when  such  a  room  is  well 
situated,  meat,  ftc,  may  be  kept  to  great 
advantage.  But  in  many  cases,  especially 
In  towns,  this  cannot  be  managed,  and 
all  that  can  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  is  a 
small  box  of  wood  with  perforated-zinc 
Btdea,  and  called  a  *'salb.'*  This  Is  often 
placed  in  a  small  room  or  doset,  perhaps 
adjoining  the  kitchen;  and  then  it  is  not 
sorprlsbig  that  meat  becomes  pntxld,  in 
warm  weather,  the  day  after  it  comes  from 
the  butcher.  When  there  is  a  back-yard, 
this  safis  may  often  be  suspended  there  with 
advantage  during  the  part  of  the  day  when 
the  son  is  shaded  off  by  the  surrounding 
buildings;  or  pennanentiy,  If  it  is  entirely 
exdnded.  Dry  heat  Is  not  so  Injurious  as 
the  moist,  yet  warm,  atmosphere,  which 
always  prevails  in  underground  kitchens; 
and  even  a  much  higher  temperature,  If 
dry,  wia  do  less  mischief  than  one  oom- 
parativoly  oool,  bat  moist;  that  la  to  say. 
If  tho  latter  is  above  00  or  fO  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  for  below  that  point  decompo- 
sition does  not  go  on  with  any  degree  of 
rapidity.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  al- 
most all  kinda  of  animal  Ibod  Intended  for 
roasting  require  a  certain  amount  of  decom- 
position to  make  them  tender,  the  only 
exception  being  those  which  are,  in  the 
first  place,  sufficiently  so  when  quite  fkvsb, 
and,  in  the  second,  are  so  prone  to  rapid 
decompoaltiou,  that  they  are  not  to  be  kept 
without  groat  risk:  such  are  veal  and  some 
kinds  of  poultry,  wbkh  In  moderately  cool 
weather  wUl  not  keep  more  than  a  Ibw 
Cays,  and  In  nammcr,  an  not  alwigrs  to  be 


depended  on  ibr  twenty-lbor  bona.  For 
thla  reason,  in  firasty  weather,  meat  may  be 
kept  for  an  indefinite  time  withoot  altering 
Its  condition ;  and.  In  long  ftxMta,  there  ia 
scarcely  a  poeslMllty  of  getttaig  it  Into  a  atata 
fit  for  the  spit  Hence,  it  is  always  desirable 
to  maintain  in  the  larder  a  temperature 
considerably  above  the  freexlng  point,  and 
below  m,  or  at  all  events  00  degrees,  with  a 
good  current  of  air  Ikee  fVom  moisture. 

Sxor.  &— DiBicnoHB  vob  Ksxpzk& 

IMS.  Whenever  these  conditions  can  be 
Obtained,  meat,  the  prodnoe  of-mature  ani- 
mala,  may  be  kept  with  advantage,  if  It 
Is  oonstantly  watched  and  protected  Stom 
the  flies,  (Or  a  period  of  time  varying, 
according  to  the  weather,  fTom  a  fbw  days 
to  three  weeks.    It  most  also  be  kept  drf^ 
by  wiping  the  moist  parts  every  night  and 
morning,  taking  care  to  separate  all  the 
crevices  and   di7  them  to  the   bottom. 
Boyond  the  above  time  no  meat  Improvoa 
by  keeping,  If  it  Is  not  froaen,  but  in  that 
case    nearly   the    whole    period   during 
which  It  haa  been  in  that  state  muat  be 
deducted,  and  the  time  calculated  inde- 
pendently of  it    Tbere  appear  to  be  two 
kinds  or  decomposition  in  animal  sub- 
stances, which  are  quite   distinct   fhun 
each   other,  and   not   always  depending 
upon  the  state  of  the  atmoaphereu   In  the 
one  kind,  the  change  beglna  in  the  parta 
in  contact  with  the  air,  especially  in  thoae 
which  are  the  most  moist    From  these  it 
gradually  extends  to  the  deeper  parts; 
but  so  slowly,  that  very  often  the  surfiu* 
is  quite  putrid,  and   greenish-brown  In 
colour,  while  the  parts  roimd  the  bone  are 
as  sweet  as  ever,  and  maintain  their  original 
red.    This  ia  a  true  oxygenation,  and  ia 
the  result  of  keeping  healthy  animal  aul>> 
stances  in  a  good  and  proper  current  of 
dry  air.   But  In  the  othw  kind  of  decom- 
position, either  the  whole  mass  changea 
together,  or  the  deep  parta  go  lint,  and 
gradually  extend  their  influence  to  the 
surfbce.   This  is  clearly  not  the  result  of 
an  union  with  a  Ikeah  supply  of  oxygen, 
because  that  gas  would  surely  afltect  the 
sorfhoe  more  than  the  Interior;   but  U 
appears  to  bo  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
elements  already  existing  In  the  substance, 
by  which   ammonia,  and  some  others  <^ 
the  changeable  organic  oomponnda,  are 
evolved.    It  generally,  but  not  always, 
occurs  in  hot  and  thundery  weather,  but 
always  with  the  thermometer  above  00 
degrees ;  there  is  almost  always  a  crackling 
fbel  given  to  the  hand  In  prsaslng  meat 
when  in  this  state,  depending  upon  the 
bnbbiea  of  gaa  oouflned  within  itsmeshoat 
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and  the  imell  Is  of  a  pocoliariy  naowous 
kind,  aooompanied  with  a  pangent  Impres- 
Mon  apoD  tiie  moeooa  membrana  of  the 
note,  which  la  not  Teiy  agreeable.  When 
meat  la  In  thla  Mate,  It  la  veiy  unwhole- 
aome,  and  la  eren  unfit  ftnr  plgi  or  doga  It 
ahoold.  therefbre,  be  bnzled  deeply  beneath 
the  snrftoe,  out  of  all  lUk.  of  affecting  the 
health  of  the  neighbouring  Inhahltanta. 

UOB.  Wmor  Fbozbk  Mcat,  Pocltbt,  ob 
rim  are  to  be  dreeeed,  they  should  be  gra- 
dually thawed  through  their  whole  sub- 
stance, either  by  placing  them  in  a  warm 
kitchen  fbr  some  hours  or  by  immersing 
tbem  In  lukewarm  water,  and  keeping  It  at 
that  temperature  by  the  addition  of  more 
warm  water  as  the  fh>aea  meat  coola  it. 
If  eat  and  poultry  an  better  wanned  in  air, 
because  the  water  takes  out  a  certain  por- 
tion of  their  Juices ;  but  flsh  will  be  more 
eaally  chawed  in  water,  and  without  loss  of 
flsTour  or  subecanoe. 

UOi.  Bbtorb  DBBseofO  Mbat  axd  Pool- 
TBT  which  have  been  hung  fbr  any  length 
of  time,  they  ahould  be  waahed  with  a 
little  strong  salt  and  water;  and  if  any 
parte  of  the  former  are  much  deoompoeed, 
whldi  may  be  known  by  their  high  scent, 
a  Uttle  strong  distilled  vinegar  should  be 
nibbed  into  them,  and  then,  after  remain- 
ing on  the  suilkoe  lor  a  tew  minutes,  ft 
may  be  washed  off  with  salt  and  water. 
Oerae  msy  be  treated  In  the  same  way ;  but 
mreta  without  this  precaution  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  the  act  of  roasting  restores  the 
condition  of  this  kind  of  food.  Many  people 
who  eat  tlielr  game  with  a  relish,  oonslder- 
lug  It  exactly  *'kept  to  a  day/'  wouid  turn 
ftom  It  with  disgust  if  they  saw  it  when 
preparing  for  the  spit;  and  therefore  the 
young  cook  must  be  esrefol  how  she  rrjects 
any  of  these  delicate  kiuds  of  fare  as  **  too 
far  gone,"  unless  she  hns  the  authority 
of  some  one  competent  to  judge. 

1AM.  Tbb  Oook  suoolo  watch  most  care- 
Ailly  all  the  meat  and  game  under  her  care, 
and  Inform  her  miatress  as  soon  as  she 
sees  the  slightest  sign  by  which  she  may 
consider  it  is  approaching  the  proper  ter- 
mination of  keeping.  Butcher's  meat  shows 
its  state  by  the  smell,  by  the  touch,  and  by 
the  look.  The  slightest  taint  in  warm 
weather  la  enough  to  put  the  cook  on  her 
guard,  and  especially  if  the  meat  begias  to 
leel  tender  on  pressure;  if  It  is  turning 
green  on  the  surface,  also,  she  must  consider 
It  as  a  very  sure  sign;  and  especially'  U; 
at  the  same  time,  the  stiflhess  of  the  Joint 
is  glTlng  way,  or  bending.  Thus,  a  Uttle 
practice,  with  attention  to  these  slfl^is, 
will  soon  render  her  expert,  and  she  may 
always  at  flnt  be  carefol  to  err  on  the  aaft 
al.le.  In  deciding  upon  the  time  to  keep 
tpuao,  foine  people  hang  the  foathered 


kinds  up  by  their  talis,  and  consider  tlieiy 
are  fit  to  dresa  aa  soon  as  they  drop,  and 
leave  their  tails  behind  them.  For  thoae 
who  like  game  "rather  high,"  this  Is  not 
a  bad  teat  In  the  cool  weather  of  autumn; 
but  in  the  early  part  of  the  ieaaon,  the 
feathers  adhere  too  long  to  give  this  rule 
any  value,  or  rather  it  may  be  said  that  If 
adhered  to  it  wlU  cause  the  spoiling  of 
many  brace  of  grouse  and  partridges,  which 
will  seldom  bear  much  keeping  until  after 
the  middle  of  October. 

JUKML  Fibh  will  sometimes  be  the  better 
fbr  a  day's  keeping,  or.  In  cool  weather, 
even  two  days  will  not  injure  its  flavour. 
It  should,  however,  alwsys  be  kept  In  a 
cool  place ;  and  it  may  generally  be  hung 
up  with  advantage,  rather  than  to  deposit 
it  on  the  floor,  as  is  generally  done.  If^ 
however,  it  is  of  a  kind  which  would  be 
injured  by  becoming  dry— as,  for  Instance, 
turbot,  the  latter  place  is  the  best ;  but 
cod-fish  and  haddock  are  better  suspended. 
Ice  will  always  keep  fish  for  an  indefinite 
time.  If  such  Is  desired ;  but  when  it  Is  of 
a  kind  which  la  the  better  for  keeping,  the 
Ice  will  suspend  the  good  effects  of  ttmt 
operation,  and  should  not  therefore  be  had 
recourse  to  longer  than  necessary. 

1007.  WuEir  Meat,  Poultkt,  ob  Gaxb 
la  evidently  in  a  state  which  will  not  allow 
it  to  be  kept  until  the  time  when  it  win 
be  wanted,  it  may  be  partMlled,  or  hal^ 
roaated,  which  will  postpone  its  ** going" 
for  at  least  two,  or  even  three  days.  It 
must  be  boiled  or  roasted  for  nearly  half 
the  proper  time.  In  the  first  process;  and 
In  the  second.  It  will  generally  take  about 
three-quarters  of  that  ordered  fbr  it  In  tho 
usual  way. 

ISOS.  Applks  axd  Pbabb  should  be  stored 
in  a  dry  room,  not  exposed  to  any  draught 
of  air,  by  which  they  are  dried  too  much, 
and  become  shrivelled  on  the  surtkce. 
They  should  also  be  kept  In  the  dark,  if  It 
is  desired  to  postpone  the  time  of  thoir 
becoming  ripe.  They  should  be  arranged 
on  wooden  shelves,  in  such  a  way  that 
each  apple  is  distinct  fVom  its  neighbours— 
contact  with  each  other  being  very  apt  to 
cause  decay.  Ever>'  week,  at  least,  they 
should  be  looked  over  carefully,  and  the 
rotten  fhiit  picked  out.  Some  people  keep 
them  in  straw  or  sand,  but  neither  of  tlicse 
modes  Is  equal  to  the  plan  described  abova 

1509.  Potatoes  axd  Jeru8ai.r]c  A£ti- 
cbokbs  are  kept  either  stored  in  a  doik 
and  diy  cellar,  heaped  up  in  a  corner  or 
stored  in  casks ;  or  out  of  doors;  In  heaps 
or  "  buries"  covered  over  with  earth,  and 
sometimes  thatched.  A  shallow  trench  Is 
first  made  in  a  ^tuation  fkee  fh>m  wct~. 
that  is  to  ssy,  well  drained.  In  this  th« 
potatoes  are  heaped  up  in  a  pyramidal 
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Ibrm,  at  u  high  aa  angle  aa  ttuj  will 
■natadn  withoot  fUUng.  The  earth  remoTOd 
ttom  the  trench  is  next  laid  oirer  them,  and 
beaten  down  with  a  qiade  lo  a«  to  form 


a  smooth  sloping  surfaoe  on  all  sides, 
which.  In  some  soUs,  Is  a  soffldeot  |ux>- 
teetlon,  bat  In  loose  sands  wUl  ''^"vM  tikft 
addition  of  ordlnaij  thatdb 


CHAP.   17. 
KOASTINa  ASD  BAKING  OF  AXDCAL  FOOD. 


Bscr.  L— Qesoebal  OB8nTATioy& 

1010.  Although  boning  nufy  appear  a  more 
simple  operation  than  roosting,  and  though 
it  Is  certainly  more  easy  of  application 
when  the  utensOs  are  at  hand,  yet  the  latter 
is  the  first  step  in  the  science  of  cookery, 
since  it  requires  only  a  Are,  while  fbr 
boiling  a  waterproof  yessel  must  be  added. 
In  savage  life  roasting  or  baking  is  common 
enough,  a  flre  of  dry  branches  being  first 
made,  and  then  the  meat  to  be  cooked  Is 
•uspended  near  it  by  transfixing  it  with  a 
straight  stick,  and  supporting  this  npon 
two  forked  sticks  stuck  tn  the  ground. 
For  baking  they  scoop  a  hole  in  the  ground 
and  make  a  flre  in  it,  then,  alter  thoroughly 
heating  it,  the  flre  is  remoTed,  the  meat 
introduced,  and  covered  over  with  a  flat 
■tone,  or  with  branches  when  this  is  not  at 
liand.  With  these  rude  methods  a  joint 
may  be  cooked  with  a  considerable  approach 
to  perfection,  quite  equalling  the  most 
■uoocssTul  cflbrta  of  any  cook  who  doe$  not 
htute  htr  meat,  an  operation  which  the 
savage  cannot  perform,  becanse  he  has 
nothing  to  catch  the  dripping  in,  nw,  if 
caught,  has  he  a  spoon  to  baste  with. 

Hicc  S.— .Utimbiul 

151L  FoK  BoAflrnxo  ob  Baxwq,  the 
kinil  of  grate  is  of  the  utmost  Importance : 
it  being  impossible  without  a  good  one  to 
turn  out  a  well-dressed  Joint  to  advantage. 
It  may  be  said  that  an  open  flre  will 
always  dress  a  Joint  of  meat ;  and  so  it 
will,  bdt  not  a  large  or  small  one  at  the 
choice  of  the  cook,  unless  the  flre  Is  capable 
of  being  made  narrow  or  broad,  shallow 
or  deep,  according  to  the  shape  of  the 
Joint  and  its  mode  of  suspension.  Tlie 
various  kinds  of  kitchen-ranges  win  be 
found  described  at  pages  ISS and  158;  and 
the  comparative  cost  of  itiel.  Including  gas, 
at  page  108L  It  is  therefore  unnecessary 
here  to  return  to  the  subject;  but  the  reader 
maj  be  reminded  that  when  alluding  to 
rooatlng,  Imeaa  at  on  open  flre;  and  by 


baking,  I  intend  the  process  aa  oondncted 
in  on  iron  oven  attached  to  a  grate,  or  in  a 
baker's  oven.  Unless  therefore  any  speciflo 
remarks  refor  to  roasting  or  bakhig  by  ffos^ 
:  the  above  methods  of  cookery  are  always  to 
be  understood. 

1512.  A  Srrr  oa,  Hoox  for  sospendlnf 
the  meat,  with  some  kind  of  machinery  for 
turning  it,  is  the  next  in  importance  to 
the  flre.  Of  these,  the  horizontal  spit, 
worked  by  the  smoke-Jack,  is  the  most 
perfect  (described  at  page  10S,  and  llluo- 
trated  bjjlg.  67).  In  every  case  the  article 
to  be  roasted  Is  either  suspended  firom 
above  by  a  hook,  or  string  tied  to  It,  or  it  la 
transflxed  by  a  horixontol  spit  (see>(0r.  no, 
A  B),  and  kept  from  tumbig  round  upon- It 
by  driving  the  points  of  the  slide  (c)  into 
the  end ;  this  dlde  travels  flredy  npon  tlio 
spit,  but  the  shape  of  this  being  angular, 
and  the  socket  of  the  slide  flttlng  accu- 
rately, it  cannot  sUp  round,  and  oonee- 
quentiy  when  pushed  well  into  the  meat 
it  keeps  it  flrmly  flxed  upon  the  spit  The 
next  thing  Is  to  provide  for  the  regular 
and  constant  rotation;  this  is  done  in  the 
most  simple  wi^  by  a  piece  of  cord,  which 
after  it  has  been  twisted  in  one  direction 
has  a  tendency  to  untwist  Itself;  and  so 
keeps  up  Its  action  for  a  certain  time,  but 
reqtilrea  constant  attention.  Next  to  thia 
cones  the  bottle-Jadt  (Jiff,  ill  a),  which,  by 
means  of  common  clock-work,  keeps  up  a 
constant  revolution  of  any  article  attached 
to  the  hook  (b).  The  objection  to  this  kind 
la  that  a  flre  can  with  dlflSculty  be  made 
equally  strong  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and, 
consequently,  the  Joint  Is  roasted  either  too 
much  or  too  Uttie  in  one  or  other  of  its 
ends.  But  being  of  a  comparatively  low 
price  it  is  often  used,  and  succeeds  well 
enough  for  poultry,  game,  or  small  Joints. 
The  horizontal  roasting  apparatus  (jiff.  110) 
answers  every  purpose;  and  for  a  small 
fiimlly,  not  requiring  large  haunches  of 
mutton  or  venison  to  be  dressed.  It  to 
quite  equal  to  the  smoke-jack.  The  spft 
shown  at  Jiff.  110  to  the  onliuary  one,  which 
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•crros  for  Jotnta,  or  for  ponltry  or  giimo; 
and  one  on  the  same  prindplo  if  used  alao 
for  these  utldei  with  the  nnoke-Jack ;  but 
In  addiUon  a  eradle-«plt  (see^.  67)  ia 
fheqaentljr  employed,  ao  as  to  Include  cer- 
tain KtufTed  joints  In  Its  embrace  without 
perforating  them.  It  la  not,  however,  rcry 
often  wanted,  and  may  well  be  disponsod 
with.  In  thia  kind  of  apparatua  the  aplt  Is 
made  to  reTOlve  by  dock-work  at  (d), 
wound  up  by  a  key  In  the  same  way  aa  the 
bottle-Jack. 

1319L    BnODES    THX    SflT   AKD    JACK,    A 

BcRKKir  most  be  need  to  prevent  the  loaa 
of  heat,  which  would  otherwise  occur  by 
ndiation.  If  a  smoke-Jack  la  used,  a  large 
icreen  is  brought  up  near  the  flra,  similar 
In  form  tojCjr.  110,  but  aomewhat  larger, 
and  generally  made  to  hold  and  warm  the 
diahea  and  platoa  intended  for  dinner.  In 
order  to  have  It  of  the  most  pexfoct  kind. 
It  ahonld  be  made  of  wood,  which  la  a 
non-conductor  of  caloric,  and  lined  with 
polished  tin,  which  la  a  good  reflector  of 
It;  but,  in  general,  it  la  made  of  tin,  and 
painted  on  the  ontaide,  wlUch  la,  however, 
a  bad  plan,  aa  the  paint  increaaes  the 
tendenoy  to  radiate  heat  (see  par.  201).  If, 
therefore,  it  is  not  made  of  wood,  it  shoold 
be  left  with  aa  much  metallic  pollah  aa 
possible  on  both  Met.  The  two  forma  (fiys. 
110  and  111)  are  those  uaually  adopted,  and 
anawer  the  purpose  exceedingly  well, 
though  not  quite  equal  to  the  large  screen 
adapted  for  the  smoke-Jack,  because  they 
do  not  80  completely  keep  off  all  the  cold 


draoghta  of  air  tma  doors  and  windows, 
and  these  cool  the  Joint  almost  aa  mndi  as 
the  loss  by  radiation. 

1514.  A  DnzmHo-PAX  axd  BAStnao- 
LADLB  will  always  be  necesaazy,  the  former 
to  collect,  and  the  latter  to  nae  the  dflpidns 
upon  the  Joint.  In  the  drlpplng^^Mm  a  well 
(JIfft.  110  K,  111  X)  ia  provided  to  eaidi  the 
fkt  and  gnnor  as  they  lUl,  the  whole  sor- 
faoe  Indinlng  to  it;  this  well  ia  covered 
with  a  hinged-lid,  so  aa  to  keep  any  dndeca 
out  The  ladle  la  merely  a  long  iron  spoon, 
tinned. 

1515.  Tn  THX  OvsH  attached  to  gratea, 
there  ia  very  little  to  deacribe,  it  being  a 
mere  chamber  of  Iron  (fig.  88)  with  fines 
convoying  the  h«ated  products  of  the  fire 
round  it,  at  the  will  of  the  cook.  A  damper 
cuts  off  theae,  or  otherwise ;  and  in  many 
grates  the  cook  la  enabled,  by  raking  the 
liot  coals  into  a  chamber  provided  fbr  the 
purpose,  to  Increaae  the  heat  very  con- 
siderably. For  baking,  all  the  steam  is 
purpoady  confined ;  but  when  these  ovens 
are  used  fbr  roaatlng,  certain  ventilators 
are  opened,  and  theae  cause  a  cnrrent  of 
air,  which  certainly  takes  oK,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  peculiarly  rank  taste  genersUj 
accompan^g  this  kind  of  cookery. 

151&  Dutch  akd  AmaiCAy  Ovkkb  asd 
ToAflTiMG  OvsMB  Suspended  to  the  ban,  are 
alao  uaed  to  roaat  certain  artidea  before  a 
amall  fire,  without  revdution  on  the  spit 
They  are  very  uaefhl  Ibr  small  IhmQieaL 
(See  Jig*,  lis  and  118.  which  repreaent  the 
Dutch  oven  and  the  toaster.) 
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Smoko-Jaek,  complete  (aee  page  15S)       

Heatpscreen  for  ditto,  of  wood,  lined  with  tin 

Ditto  with  hot  doset,  ttom    

Dripping-pan  and  stand 

Uorixontal  spit  and  Jack,  with  meat-screen,  dripping-pan, 

plate-warmer  (aee  ;l^.  110) 

Bottle-jack  and  acreen,  with  drlpphig-pan  (aee^.  Ill) 

Ditto  with  hot  doset     

American  oven • ... 

Dutch  oven  (see  >l(;r.  112)        

Hanging  toaster  (see  jl^.  118) 
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Sect.  &— Sprrnsro  and  TKcssixa 

1518.  Sprrmro  is  merdy  the  insertion  of 
the  aplt;  but  even  thia  operation,  almplo  aa 
It  appears,  requlrea  aome  little  nlcet^.  If 
the  artide  ia  to  be  suspended,  it  ia  only 
necesaary  to  hang  it  up  by  ita  amallest  end, 
because  the  fire  being  generslly  stronger 
bdow  than  above,  it  will,  in  this  way,  be 
more  likely  to  be  thoroughly  done.  The 
horizontal  spit  should  be  kept  very  dean, 
and  tolerably  sharp,  and  in  introducing  it  | 


be  carofhl  to  paaa  it  as  near  as  possible 
throng  the  centre  <^  the  joint,  so  that.  Is 
revolving,  it  may  present  all  Its  sides  at 
equal  distances  fh>m  the  fire.  A  ns^ect  of 
this  precaution  causes  the  projecting  part 
to  be  overdone,  <nr  the  receding  part  to  be 
the  reveraei 

1519  The  CxADLB-sprr  ia  Intended  to 
Include  large  kinds  of  poultry,  or  roUed 
and  stufltBd  Joints,  Aa,  wtthout  transfixing 
them.  It,  however,  cannot  be  used  wtthoot 
leaving  its  mark  wherever  It  tonchea,  sad 
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to  therefore  very  ol^ectlonable  on  that 
aoooant 

1590.  PouLTST  USD  Oaxb  raqniro  to  be 
tniaaed  before  they  are  roasted,  which  Is 
done  with  the  aid  of  skewers,  trussing 
neediest  and  fine  twine.  When  poultry  is 
boaght  of  the  poulterer,  It  Is  generally  sent 
hDono  ready  for  the  spit  If  otherwise.  It 
must  bo  treated  as  follows  :->The  skewen 
are  of  the  ordtnaiy  wooden  kind,  and  the 
needles  are  merely  of  iron,  similar  to  pack- 
ing needlea,  and  sold  in  the  shops  as  "  trus- 
sing needles,"  some  being  bent  or  curved, 
and  others  straight  Before  trussing,  it  Is 
first  neeesaaiy  that  the  skin  should  be 
thoroughly  deprired  of  its  feathers,  and  the 
hairs  remaining  are  to  be  singed  off  with 
white  paper,  or  gas  answers  still  better; 
they  are  next  to  be  drawn,  which  is  better 
done  ader  singeing,  though  some  cooks 
reverse  this  proceeding. 

152L  In  DRAWQiO  Gaxb  OS  PorLTRT, 
there  are  two  methods  of  proceeding, 
depending  upon  the  timo  during  which  the 
birds  are  to  be  kept  Thus,  when  par- 
tridges, pbesaants,  or  poultry  are  to  be 
Icept  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  it  is  desirable 
to  remove  the  crop  and  intestines  without 
admitting  air  into  the  interior ;  this  is  done 
by  the  method  described  below;  but  the 
ol:!Jection  to  it  Is,  that  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  the  gaJl-bladder  is  broken,  and 
causes  thereby  a  degree  of  bitterness  wliich 
Isveiy  unpleasant:— Take  awooden  skewer, 
and  pass  It  into  the  vent  so  as  to  hook  the 
intestine  on  its  point,  then  withdrew  it 
with  the  point  on  the  thumb,  and  it  will 
bring  a  pnit  with  It  inverted,  like  the  finger 
of  a  glove  in  drawing  it  off;  keep  repeating 
this  until  a  loop  of  bitestlne  is  brought  out, 
when,  by  means  of  the  finger  using  gentle 
traction,  the  whole  may  be  drawn,  leaving 
the  gizzard,  heart  and  liver  behind.  The 
crop  should  be  removed  through  a  small 
slit  made  in  the  side  of  the  neck,  which 
will  admit  the  finger  to  grasp  it  and  draw  It 
out  as  whole  as  poesibleL  Some  people  pre~ 
fyr  leaving  this  in  untn  the  final  trussing, 
and  tbT  poultry  which  have  had  twelve 
houn*  fkstlng  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
remove  it;  but  In  game,  and  especially  In 
pheasants,  the  crop  is  often  very  full,  and 
if  aUowed  to*  remain  will  ferment  and 
caoao  the  adjscent  parts  to  turn  sour. 

Ui2.  Tub  Usual  Hkthod  is  to  make  a 
transverse  opening  with  a  knift  between 
the  vent  and  the  rump.  Through  this  the 
intestines  are  carefiiliy  drawn,  and  qfUr 
they  are  all  out  they  should  be  severed 
at  the  vent;  then  pass  in  the  fingers  and 
detach  the  gizzard,  liver,  and  heart  fl:t>m 
their  attachments,  together  with  the  crop, 
if  it  has  not  been  already  removed  through 
the  neck;  but  It  is  better  to  bring  away 


all  together.  After  all  are  withdrawn, 
streteh  the  vent  with  the  finger,  and  pass  it 
over  the  rump,  which  will  oompletely  dose 
the  opening.  The  gizzard  is  now  to  be 
detached,  and  slit  open  on  om  side,  which 
will  expose  its  contents;  these  are  to  be 
removed,  together  with  the  lining  mem- 
brane, which  easily  peels  off,  beginning 
at  the  cnt  edge.  Then  take  away  the 
gall-bladder  flrom  the  liver,  after  which  it 
may  be  separated  flrom  its  attachments, 
but  leaving  the  heart  with  it;  the  two 
fbrroing  the  appendages  of  the  one  wing,  as 
the  gizzard  does  of  the  other.  The  lungs 
are  left  closely  attached  to  the  back-bone» 
being  small  and  perfectly  Innocent  No 
water  should,  on  any  account  be  used  to 
wash  out  poultry,  unless  any  of  the  hollow 
organs  have  been  broken,  in  which  case 
water  must  be  ft^eely  applied ;  but  other- 
wise it  is  iiOnrious,  both  f^om  its  cauidng 
loss  of  flavour  and  a  tendency  to  putre- 
fliction.  In  geese,  ducks,  and  often  in 
fowls,  there  is  a  quantity  of  internal  flit 
with  the  intestines,  whidi  should  be  pre- 
served. In  the  two  last  kinds  it  serves 
to  bnste  them,  when  melted,  and  90oi»> 
grrase  Is  useflil  fbr  many  purposes 

1623.  Trctssino  fob  Roastiko  Is  managed 
in  a  different  way  ttom  that  for  boiling, 
described  under  the  chapter  on  that  pro- 
cess. The  following  list  of  the  methods 
adopted  for  roasting  include  the  various 
kinds  of  poultry  and  gama,  It  should  be 
careftilly  remarked,  that  all  skewen  and 
strings  should  be  removed  after  roasting, 
except  the  fine  thread  used  in  sewing  up 
the  belly  of  the  hare  or  rabbit 

(a)  TCKKBTS,  Fowls,  A2n>  Pigsomb  are 
trussed  alike,  with  very  slight  variations. 
Tlie  legs  are  fint  broken  half-way  between 
the  feet  and  the  next  Joint,  then  fixing  the 
feet  In  a  door-Joint  or  a  table-drawer,  or  in 
a  Bcrew-press,  the  sinews  are  torn  out 
Next  place  a  doubled-up  cloth  on  the  breast, 
and  press  or  beat  the  bone  till  it  gives  way. 
After  this  the  wings  have  a  silt  cut  in  tbeir 
thin  expansion  of  szin,  and  through  this  the 
gizzard  nnd  liver  are*  passed,  one  on  each 
side ;  next  to  which  tho  pinions  are  turned 
over  the  back,  and  a  wooden  skewer  is 
passed  through  the  flesh  of  each  wing  close 
to  the  bone,  transfixing  tho  body,  and  also 
each  thigh.  The  head  is  cut  off  close  to  the 
body,  first  drawing  the  skin  well  back  so  as 
to  leave  a  long  covering  for  the  end.  This 
piece  of  skin  is  then  passed  under  the  ends 
of  the  pinions,  or  If  in  a  stufTed  turkey  it 
is  tied  with  a  piece  of  coarse  string,  wnich 
is  removed  after  roasting.  In  stuffing  be 
careflil  not  to  fill  the  skin  too  ftiU,  or  it 
will  burst  in  roasting.  All  is  now  described 
but  the  legs,  which  should  have  been 
pushed  up  under  the  skin  of  the  breast,  ncd 
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aecored  there  bj  the  tkewer  tnuwflxing 
(bem  and  tho  wIoks  tluoogb  the  body,  and 
psMing  through  them  oIom  to  the  Joints. 
The  homy  Mn  it  scalded  and  peeled,  after 
which  a  piece  of  atiing,  or  a  imall  ikovrer, 
at  the  emaU  end  of  the  tegs  oompletce  the 
operation.  If  the  skewer  Is  used,  It  trans- 
Axes  the  side  bonee  iat^Aff-  H4  nnd  lis). 

(6)  iisssB  AMD  Ducks  have  their  heads 
cut  off  in  the  same  way  as  described  at  (a) ; 
but  the  legs  are  cot  off  at  the  first  Joint 
above  the  ftet,  and  the  wings  are  also 
removed  at  the  first  Joint.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  legs  of  ducks  are  left  on  as 
In  fowls.  Next  Introdnoe  the  stuffing  and 
tie  the  ekhi,  as  described  at  (a).  After  Uils 
the  wings  are  tranafixed  by  a  skewer 
through  the  body,  and  the  legs  the  same, 
keeping  them  down  by  the  side  of  the  side- 
bones.  The  giblets,  including  the  pinions, 
legs,  Uver,  heart,  glszard,  head,  and  neck, 
are  separately  cooked  (see>^.  117  and  116). 

(c)  WiLD-irowL  are  trussed  as  described 
at  (6),  except  that  their  legs  are  left  on,  and 
twisted  each  at  the  knuckle,  so  as  to  rest 
the  claws  on  each  side  the  back,  where  they 
are  secured  by  transfixing  them  with  a 
skewer,  which  also  tacks  the  end  of  the 
pinion.  The  legs  are  scalded  to  get  off  the 
ooUlde  skin  (see>l^.  U4). 

id  )  UcraXA-VOWL  AMD  FXATHXBSD  GAMB 

are  trussed  like  the  turkey,  except  that  the 
heads  are  left  on  and  turned  under  the 
left  wing.  The  ftet  of  partridges  and 
grouse  are  also  left  on,  having  removed  the 
toes,  and  generally  those  of  pheasants  and 
gulnearfowL  But  sometimes  they  are  now 
removed  {Moflgs.  IM,  lai,  and  US). 

(«)  Habss  AMD  RABBm,  for  roasting,  are 
first  filled  with  stuffing ;  after  which  they 
are  sewn  np  with  a  needle  and  thread. 
The  head  Is  then  bent  back  upon  the 
ahoulders,  and  fixed  there  by  a  skewer 
passed  through  the  mouth  and  Into  the 
body.  The  fore*  legs  are  extended  straiichl 
alonir  the  sides,  and  skewered  there  through 
the  body;  after  which,  the  hind-legs  are 
also  brought  straight  forward,  sometimes 
requiring  a  slight  notch  behind  Uie  Joint  to 
allow  of  this,  and  they  are  secured  with  a 
skewer.  A  string  Is  then  crossed  under  the 
belly,  so  as  to  catch  the  four  points  of  the 
skewers,  after  which  the  ends  are  brought 
np  orer  the  back  and  tied  {aeitjiif.  119). 

(/)  Fowls  amd  Paktridges  are  now 
often  traased  k>  as  to  concenl  the  legs  under 
the  skin,  and  to  dispense  with  skewers 
altoxether.  This  is  done  by  first  rolling  tlie 
skin  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  roots 
of  the  thighs,  and  then  pushing  these  Joints 
completely  under  the  skin  of  the  breast 
Kext  take  a  long  straight  trussing  needle, 
and  pass  It  through  the  end  of  the  first 
pinion  across  the  body,  and  into  that  of  the 


opposite  side,  bringing  it  back  through  the 
Joint  of  the  thigh,  wMZf  thtu  wtder  the  Mtm, 
then  cany  It  across  and  transfix  the  opposite 
thigh  in  the  same  way,  and  tie  it  to  the 
other  end  of  the  string  tight  enough  to 
maintain  the  proper  shape.  After  this, 
the  legs  only  require  to  be  tied  to  complete 
the  trussing.  There  la,  however,  no  advan- 
tage in  this  plan  over  the  sliewers,  and  the 
string  b  more  difficult  to  withdraw  (see 
Jig.  ne)x 

15S4.  BoxiNO  Is  rather  a  difficult  proceaai 
and  should  scareely  be  attempted  without 
an  actual  demonstration  by  a  skilfU  and 
practised  hand.  After  the  ftet  and  he«d 
are  cut  off  and  drawn  as  above,  the  skin  is 
divided  along  the  back,  and  then,  with  a 
very  sharp  knift,  it,  with  tlie  flesh,  la 
gradually  turned  down  on  eacli  side  from 
the  ribs,  breast,  side-bones,  and  merry- 
thought, which  are  left  as  bare  as  poealbla. 
In  doing  this  It  is  neoessaiy  to  take  the  lege 
and  wings  out  at  their  sockets,  and  carry 
them  with  the  rest  of  the  fl«sli;  bnt  when 
all  this  is  removed,  their  bones,  cu/ar  as  Uuf 
art  ew^rtd  with  fluK,  are  made  to  project, 
with  the  one  hand  f^om  the  cut  surtacei, 
while  with  the  other  the  knife  is  carried 
round  close  to  the  bone,  until,  by  continued 
repetition  of  this  cutting,  there  Is  nothing 
left  bnt  the  pinions  covered  with  skin,  and 
die  lower  half  of  the  drumsticks,  which  are 
left  to  ke^  up  the  original  appearance. 
When  all  this  is  done  the  skin  is  turaed 
outwards,  and  with  the  aid  of  skewera, 
needles  and  thread,  and  stuffing,  the  bird 
is  made  to  ossume  Its  natural  shape,  or  us 
near  an  approach  to  it  as  possible. 

152S.  JoiMTs  OF  Heat  which  are  to  be 
divided  In  carving  should  be  carcfhlly 
Jointed  by  the  batcher,  but  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  cook  to  see  that  this  has  been  done,  as 
without  it  the  carver  has  a  most  trouble- 
some task.  Jointing  is  particulariy  neces- 
sary in  loins  of  mutton  or  veal,  and  in  tlie 
fore-quarter  of  lamb,  or  in  neck  of  veal ;  the 
Joints  require  to  be  well  oeparated  with  the 
chopper,  which  should  be  made  to  poos 
deeply  between  the  bones. 

Sbct.  4w— GsstXRAi.  MAMAOBicDrr  or 
THB  Fiax. 

U28.  DinUKO  THB   rXKPAJUJIOM   OF  TRB 

Abticlbs  to  bx  Boastkd,  the  fire  should 
be  gradually  getting  into  a  proper  condi- 
tion for  the  process;  bnt  In  order  to  this  ft 
must  have  been  made  up  previously,  with 
enough  coal  to  carry  It  well  throag)i, 
unless  the  Joint  to  be  roasted  is  a  veiy 
large  one.  Thus,  a  haunch  of  mutton  or 
venison,  or  shrloln  of  beef  require  a  huge 
fire  to  be  made  np  an  hour  before  they  are 
put  down,  without  which  they  cannot 
poislhly  be  proper^  roasted;  while  tor 


Fig.  114.— Turkey. 
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mwller  Joints  luilf  an  boor  U  long  enough. 
It  la  not  dealnbto  tbac  the  Are  should  he 
«i  Ita  beat  when  the  meat  la  first  put  down, 
but  It  moat  be  burning  np  briakly,  and 
throwing  out  a  good  heat  Foramalljotnta, 
or  ror  pooltxj,  Ac,  a  small  brisk  fire  will 
anflloe,  snd,  in  fact,  will  roost  better  than 
n  very  large  one.  In  eveiy  case,  the  flro 
should  be  nuule  up  to  the  top-bar  with 
lompa,  and  aa  soon  as  these  aro  homing 
pretty  strongly  they  should  be  somewhat 
damped,  by  heaping  np  some  wetted  souUl 
coal  or  cinders  upon  them,  so  that  a  very 
alight  stirring  at  Intervala  will  keep  the 
ilTB  at  a  strong  but  steady  heat  without 
flame.  Just  before  the  joint  Is  put  down  a 
stir  should  bo  given,  which  should  be 
iorclble  enough  to  last  fbr  some  time. 
Unlike  boiling,  the  temperature  of  the 
open  fire  Tariea  greatly,  according  to  ita 
size  and  kind  of  cool  used.  Some  of  these 
throw  out  a  scorching  heat,  such  as  the 
Brooch  coal  of  Staffordshire,  and  yet  their 
temperature  in  the  mass  itself  Is  srid  to  be 
realty  lower  than  that  of  the  Newcastle 
ooals.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  heat 
in  roasting,  without  a  thermometer  of  a 
deacrfptloo  different  to  the  ordlnaxy  ones, 
as  it  Is  Ikr  above  the  boiUng  point  of  water, 
aa  eridenced  by  the  charring  effect  on  the 
flu,  which  is  not  altered  at  that  tempera- 
ture flrom  its  natural  state  as  to  colour.  In 
Dr.  Kitchener's  justly  celebrated  Cook't 
Oroete,  at  page  12S,  the  calculations  for 
roasting  are  said  to  be  '*ft>r  a  temperature 
of  about  £0  degrees  of  Fahrenheit;"  but 
this  is  evidently  a  mistake,  either  of  his 
own  or  of  his  printer,  as  tliat  temperature 
would  not  even  warm  the  meat,  much  less 
roast  it.  I  believe  that  it  rangea  from  350 
to  flOO  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  or  even  still 
higher  in  very  fierce  fim^  This  calculation 
is  Ibr  the  distance  of  twelve  inches  flmn 
the  flront  of  the  fire,  that  being  about  the 
Bverage.  In  small  fires  there  must  be  a 
much  closer  proximity  of  the  joint,  say  at 
six  or  Mven  inches,  wlille  tai  veiy  large 
onea  flAeen  inches  wlU  not  be  too  ftr  ofL 

1^187.  If  there  is  n  smoke-jack,  place  the 
dripping-pan  under  the  meat,  Ikr  enough 
from  the  fire  to  escape  the  coals  dn^plng 
out,  but  near  enough  to  catch  all  the  drip- 
ping as  it  &Ils  from  the  meat  Then  put 
down  the  spit  in  the  rack,  and  bring  up 
the  icreen,  placing  it  so  that  it  will  not 
only  reflect  the  beat  of  the  fire,  but  keep 
off  all  draughts  of  cold  air.  Where  a  screen 
and  jack  together  are  used  with  a  dripping- 
pan  attached,  the  whole  are  placed  belbro 
the  fire  at  the  same  time. 

SSCT.   &-.Gi:«ERAL   PBHTCIFLES   Off 
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to  the  sucoeseftil  and  economical  manago- 
ment  of  roasting,  to  put  the  joint  down 
first  of  all  dou  to  thejlrt^  so  as  to  coagulate 
the  albumen  on  tlie  surfluse,  and  thus  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  it  In  a  fluid  state. 
This  answers  remarkably  well  in  boiling, 
but  not  in  roasting,  because  the  heat  is  nut 
applied  to  the  whole  surikce  at  once,  but 
only  to  one  half  of  It,  the  other  half  being 
cooled  at  that  time,  so  that  It  is  Impossible 
to  raise  the  surface,  without  scorching  It, 
up  to  the  coagulating  point  of  albumoii, 
until  the  whole  mass  is  also  above  IM 
degrees.  In  a  Dutch  oven  the  plan  is  good, 
both  In  theory  and  practice;  but  with  a 
revolving  qilt  It  is  totally  erroneous,  and 
the  old  directions,  to  put  down  the  joint 
first  at  a  distance  and  then  gradually  bring 
it  nearer  to  the  fire,  are  tbo  correct  onoa. 
In  roasting,  very  little  besides  water  and 
fat  are  expelled  ttom  the  meat,  the  former 
by  evaporation,  and  the  latter  by  liquefao- 
tion  from  the  increased  temperature  and 
by  contraction  of  the  fibrous  tissues  owing 
to  the  same  cause.  A  small  quantity  of 
gravy,  containing  the  juice  of  the  flesh 
(osmazome)  is  also  expressed ;  but  the  loss 
in  this  way  is  very  trifling,  not  amounting 
to  more  than  a  few  ounces  of  gravy  in  a 
large  )olnt  of  meat,  and  never  being  more 
than  enough  to  serve  as  gravy.  Indeed, 
in  roasting,  there  is  sbsolutely  no  loss 
whatever  of  snything  but  water,  the  fat 
being  collected  as  dripping,  and  of  equal 
value  with  the  meat,  while  the  osniazumo 
is  saved  in  the  fbrm  of  gravy,  or  else  It  is 
collected  about  the  dripping-pan,  from 
which  it  is  dissolved  in  the  water  poured 
into  it  to  make  the  gravy  served  with  tbo 
meat  Although,  therefbre,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  weight  of  a 
joint  when  cooked  and  that  which  pertained 
to  it  when  raw,  yet  this  loss,  after  allowbig 
fbr  the  weight  of  dripping  and  gravy,  is  to 
be  ctmsldered  as  due  to  the  water  passing 
off  by  evaporation ;  so  that  a  roast  joint  of 
meat  together  with  its  dripping  and  gravy, 
contains  all  the  noariahment  which  per- 
tained to  it  beforehiind.  This,  we  sliall 
presently  see,  is  not  the  case  with  boiled 
meat 

IfiSQi  Besides  this  absolute  economy  in 
roaating,  there  is  slso  the  advantage  that 
roast  meat  is  more  gratefbl  to  the  stomach 
than  boiled,  and  can  bo  eaten  for  a  longer 
time  vrithout  change.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  saline  ingredients ; 
but  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  referreii, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fkct,  that  any  oue 
will  much  sooner  get  tired  of  boiled  mutton 
than  roast  or  of  boiled  than  roast  beef;  and 
also,  that  invalids  can  digest  roast  In  pre- 
ftrenoe  to  boiled  mutton,  both  being  fresh. 

USa  Tbs  WsGin  thus  lost  by  evapo* 
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ration  and  dripptng  of  fiit  and  gravy 
varies  a  good  deal  aooordlng  to  the  qoaUty 
of  the  meat,  the  proportion  of  bones,  and 
the  amount  of  ftt,  as  already  fliUy  de- 
scribed at  page  M&  It  Is  also  said,  thiit 
by  roasting  with  gas,  there  Is  less  loss 
by  eraporatton,  with  a  greater  sarhig 
of  dripping;  and  this,  I  am  assured  npon 
good  private  authority,  as  well  as  ftom 
public  experiments  recently  mad&  Accord- 
ing to  an  experiment  made  by  U.  Soyer, 
at  the  Oreeuwlch  Hospital  (the  account 
of  which  was  published  In  the  JitchamM' 
Moffcuine)  twenty-three  legs  of  mutton, 
weighing  184  lb.,  were  roasted  by  gaa  At 
a  cost  of  10^. ;  the  gas  costing  4a.  per  1000 
feet 

When  cooked  they  weighed   145  lb. 

Dripping        •••       •••       •••     19   ft 

Oravy,  or  osmuzome        «.       2(  „ 
Water,  or  loss         ...       ^     I7i  „ 

"iw  lb. 
Twenty-three  Joints,  also  weighing  184  lb., 
were  aft(>rward8  coolied  In  one  of  Count 
Bamford's  ovens,  usually  contldered  more 
economical  than  roasting,  and  consuming 
109  lb.  of  coke,  and  90  lb.  of  coal,  valued 
at  is.  8d.~ 

They  weighed  when  done  132  lb. 
Dripping  M.  ««  M.  18  ,} 
Gravy  ...  „.  .„  »m  0  „ 
Water,  or  loss        ».       .^     S4   „ 

Im  lb. 

Tlie  gain  by  the  nso  of  gas  was  therefot»— 

B.  d. 

18  lb.  of  meat         ^       ...  €  8 

1  lb.  of  dripping    ...       ...  0  0 

2|  lb.  of  gravy        ...       ...  8  6 

DUTereuce  In  cost  of  fuel  ...  0  0^ 


Total  gain 


...     11   Si 


In  this,  as  in  other  similar  experimoits, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  aaving 
Is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  it 
depends  upon  the  more  regular  application 
of  the  heat,  and  upon  the  meat  beittff  dome  in 
the  one  eaee  more  thorouffhlp  than  m  the 
other.  It  Is  an  acknowledged  fact,  tliat 
there  is  no  loss  in  roasting,  except  by 
evaporation  of  water,  and  If  so,  what 
become  of  the  18  lb.  of  meat  which  were 
sakl  to  be  gained  by  the  gas-roasting  at 
Oreonwlch  ?  It  did  not  fly  away  as  meat, 
It  did  not  oose  out  as  dripping:  nor  as 
osmaaome ;  for  there  was  less  of  the  fbrmer 
and  none  of  the  latter ;  and  therefore  I 
should  oonclnde  that  it  was  dissipated  as 
vapour  or  water,  leaving  the  meat  in  tills 
ca»e  done  thoroughly,  while  that  ftom  the 
gas-roaster  must,  I  should  ftncy,  have  been 
niber  under-dona    In  order  to  try  this 


experiment  property.  It  requires  the  aoiifer- 
Intendence  of  a  person  not  Intetested  in  tte 
snooess  of  either  pbm,  and  who  has  not 
been  previously  biassed,  so  that  he  would, 
as  (kr  as  possible,  permit  both  sets  of  Joints 
to  be  oooked  to  the  same  degree ;  and  when 
this  is  done,  I  believe,  from  theoretical 
principles  as  well  as  practind  experienee, 
that  the  result  wUl  be  as  neariy  as  possible 
the  same.  But  with  regard  to  the  com- 
parative  efficiency  of  gaa,  I  have  no  doubt, 
as  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  quite  equal 
to  the  meet  sanguine  expectaUona  of  its 
advocates,  and  with  this  great  advantage, 
thai  Me  drig^nngand  tfratf  are  qwUdear 
andflneeftromcindereordust.  So  that  there 
Is,  practically,  not  the  ailghtest  lots  in  this 
kind  of  roasting. 

15SL  Tablb  showing  the  Lose  pbb  Gsirr. 
by  the  various  JoutTB  in  KOAsnxo  and 
Bakixo:— > 

100II».lOM 

Boasting  with  gsa       ..       (Sojer)  Sli  Ibw 
Baking  In  Coontltomfbrd'aoven  (do.)  t7i  „ 
Do.  in  common  oven    ...     (Tilloch)  80  „ 
Boasting  beef  befbre  fire        ...  (do.)  88  „ 
Da  shoulders  of  mutton       ...  (do.)  81  i  „ 
Da  loins     .«».«...  (da)  85}  „ 
Da  nocks   ...........  (da)  SS}  „ 

Da  sirloins  and  rtbs,  beef  (Donovan)  I9i  „ 
Da  togs  and  shoulders,  muttcin  (da)  24}  „ 
Da  iamb    .«      ...      -.      ...  (da)  ti^  „ 

i»a poultry  ...  M.  ..(da)  M„ 
Viift  loss,  as  stated  by  Tilloch,  agrees  veo 
closely  with  experiments  made  by  mysdH 
Under  this  bead  are  Ineluded  the  dripping 
and  gravy,  the  caionlation  belag  baaed  on 
the  difl'erenoe  in  the  weight  before  and 
after  rooatlng. 

1S88.  A  Kkowlioms  of  ihb  Tim  Bb- 
QDiBXD  voB  BoasTiMa  is  vei7  essential  to 
the  cook;  and  in  cooking  for  portlea  she 
should  be  carefol  to  put  her  meat  down 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  seoofui  course,  not 
for  the  first,  whidi  usually  oocnpiea  about 
ten  minutes.  Kevertheless  in  sudi  cases  it 
Is  always  better  to  have  the  meat  done  a 
little  too  soon,  and  to  keep  it  hot  before 
the  fire,  rather  than  to  have  to  send  It 
up  under-done.  The  preclae  time  occupied 
in  roasting  each  article  will  come  better 
under  the  next  section:  but  as  a  general 
rule,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  each  pound  of 
meat  Is  the  proper  allowanee,  adding  a 
little  for  large  Joints,  and  taking  off  in  the 
same  way  for  small  onea  It  is  better  lu 
roasting  Joints  of  any  sixe  to  lay  them  In 
the  dripping-pan  at  a  distance  from  the 
fire,  so  aa  to  warm  through  before  begin- 
ning to  time  them.  Many  oooks  also  at 
this  time  sprinkle  them  over  with  salt,  and 
I  think  with  great  advantage. 

1588.  Gkavt  is  always  made  after  the 
meat  la  taken  up,  except  whea  what  Is 
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called  **  made-gravy "  te  intended  to  be 
med,  m  tor  game  and  ponltry,  In  which 
thera  la  no  oamazome  preaued  ont  In  the 
roaadng,  and  consequently  nothing  to  make 
it  of  In  the  drlpplng-i>an.  With  mutton, 
beeC  And  butcher's  meat  generally,  alter 
the  meat  la  taken  up,  so  aa  to  liberate 
the  drlpping«pan,  the  flit  In  that  Teasel  la 
poorod  off;  and  then  a  email  quantity  of 
boUlng  water  Is  put  into  It,  and  thoroughly 
waahed  over  Its  sorlkce  by  moving  it 
horizontally  with  a  little  dexterity,  leaving 
It  in  while  Uie  qtit,  skewers,  Ac.,  are  being 
removed,  after  which  the  water,  now 
become  gravy.  Is  poured  into  the  dish 
containing  tiie  meat,  and  la  often  of  very 
excellent  quality,  depending  greatly  upon 
the  manipulations  of  the  cook,  and  the  ago 
of  the  meat 

1534.  Bashko  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  requisites  ibr  roasting,  and  it  ia  Ibr  want 
of  its  being  properly  done  that  roast  Joints 
are  so  constanily  spoiled.  In  fiit  meata, 
such  as  beef;  mutton,  or  perk,  their  own 
dripping,  after  it  haa  run  into  the  well  of 
the  pan,  Is  the  best  thing  Ibr  the  purpose; 
but  In  poultry,  veal,  and  game  there  Is 
nothing  coming  out  which  will  serve,  and 
they  must  be  basted  either  with  plain 
butter  {good  salt  or  potted),  nmUom  or  buf 
dr^pbtg^  toater  and  talL,  mOJty  meUed-buUert 
or  sometimes  with  cider^  aU,  or  wine. 

158fc  Dbkdgdio  Is  another  item  connected 
with  roaiitlng,  and  requires  a  tin  box  with 
a  peribrated  lid,  called  a  dredger.  This 
usually  holds  wfuat^flour^  but  for  some 
joints,  Ac,  this  Is  mixed  wtth  graUd  bread, 
ordriedherb$^orgratedkmonororai»ge-peeL 
The  dredger  Is  shaken  over  the  roast  at 
short  Intervals,  so  that  Its  contents  xematn 
on  the  surfikce,  and  form  with  the  fiit  oozing 
ont  a  kind  of  coating^  which  Is  sometimes 
intentionally  made  very  thick,  as  for  hare; 
but  these  coatings  ars  not  now  so  common, 
or  flishlonabie  either,  as  they  formerly  were, 
when  every  kind  of  roast  waa  sent  to  table 
onvered  with  a  thick  brown  crust— whereas 
now  a  pale-brown  ia  the  lunal  colour,  clear 
of  all  flour. 

153&  Papkb  Is  often  wrapped  or  skewered 
over  the  Ikt  to  prevent  its  wasting  away, 
as  In  the  Inside  of  the  sirloin  of  beef,  or 
on  both  sides  of  the  haunch  of  mutton  or 
renlson.  For  these  laat  also  a  paste  Is 
often  made  of  flour  and  water,  and  applied 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  when  the  joint 
la  first  put  down.  Whether  the  paper  or 
paste  Is  used.  It  Is  only  suffered  to  remain 
on  until  within  half  an  hour  of  the  finish- 
ing, when  it  Is  removed,  and  the  surikoe 
allowed  to  assume  a  delicate  light-brown, 
without  any  great  loas  of  substance.  In 
this  is  the  great  art  of  roasting  to  perfbctlon 
aooonUng  to  the  fashion  of  the  present  day* 


Sxct.  &—bBTAiL8  or  EOASIDra 

1037.  The  foUowhig  directions  embrace 
the  exceptional  and  peculiar  modes  of 
drsBsing  each  kind  of  roast.  It  will  be 
understood,  that  the  general  princtples 
deschbed  in  the  last  section  apply  here; 
but  that  superadded  to  them  are  also  some 
other  polnta,  which  dlflTer  in  each,  more  or 
less,  and  require  attention  to  give  to  each 
dish  its  characteristic  appearance  and 
flavour,  as  is  usual  In  this  countiy. 

(a)  Roast  Bebp  being  generally  thick  In 
substance,  and  the  Joint  of  large  size,  the 
Are  must  be  made  of  plenty  of  coals.  The 
sirloin  requires  the  ikt  to  be  papered  on  the 
Inside,  as  well  as  that  on  the  ribs.  Constant 
boating  la  necessary  at  first  with  strong 
salt  and  water,  and  afterwards  with  its  own 
dripping,  Oravy  may  always  be  made 
for  beef  acoordlng  to  the  plan  given  nt 
par.  li}38.  Horseradish  scraped,  is  generally 
served  round  the  dish ;  and  also  for  saooo 
(see  Horseradish  Sauce).  Time  for  roasting, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  per  pound. 

(6)  Mtnrox,  except  the  haunch,  Is  not  of 
sufildent  sixe  to  require  quite  so  large  a 
fire  as  beef;  still  it  cannot  be  roasted 
without  a  brisk  and  fhll  fire.  It  should  bo 
papered  wherever  there  is  tat  to  be  saved 
for  eating,  as  in  the  inside  and  outside  of 
the  haunch  or  the  loin;  but  necks  and 
shoulders  are  none  the  better  for  tliis  care. 
For  ordinary  purposes,  the  gravy  mode  M 
in  par.  1&33  Is  sufficient;  but  for  haunches, 
and  sometimes  for  legs  and  saddles,  a  wine 
gravy  la  made  (which  sec)  and  served 
with  currant-Jelly;  with  shoulders,  some 
prefer  onion  sauce.  Mutton  is  not  improved 
by  basting  with  water  and  salt,  but  should 
be  well  basted  in  its  own  fkt ;  and  towards 
tlie  lost  plentifully  dredged  with  flour.  The 
time  required  Is,  on  the  average,  as  for  beef— 
viz.,  one  quarter  of  an  hour  per  pound ; 
but,  whatever  the  weight,  the  time  fur 
long  and  thin  joints^  like  necks  and  loinjs, 
will  be  nearly  the  same.  Legs  or  saddles 
of  ten  pounds  will  take  two  and  a  half 
houra.  The  shoulder  being  more  flat  will 
take  a  quarter  of  an  hour  less  than  the 
usual  allowanoe— say,  for  nUie  pounds, 
two  hours.  The  loin  and  neck,  abo,  will 
require  rather  less  than  that  calculation. 

(e)  VsinaoN  amd  Laxb  take  about  the 
same  time  aa  for  mutton.  The  sauce  for 
Tonison  Is  made  aa  for  mutton ;  and  fur 
lamb,  it  Is  always  mint  sauce  (which  soo). 

(cO  Vkai^  in  order  to  look  and  eat  well, 
should  be  thoroughly  done  at  a  strong  Are, 
and  browned  very  evenly,  with  a  certain 
amomit  of  coating  caused  by  tt)e  dredging 
with  flour,  or  with  flour  and  bread-crumb 
mixed.  It  must  be  constantly  basted  with 
hud,  drippbig,  or  butter,  ad  Its  own  fat  to 
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not  Bofflcient  for  tlie  purpose.  It  la  luool 
to  stuff  tbe  tlUet  with  forcemeat  (which 
see),  either  tOling  with  It  the  place  where 
the  hone  was  taken  oat,  or  else  tbe  fl^ 
where  tbe  flit  ilea,  or  by  many  it  Is  pre- 
ferred In  both  8ltiutlon&  For  gravy,  either 
nuke  It  ftx>m  the  drlpplng-pon  (see  par. 
1538),  or  elae  use  any  gnry  at  hand  made 
ftom  other  sources,  and  mix  with  melted 
butter.  It  Is  served  with  slices  of  lemoa 
The  time  for  roasting  Is  as  follows:— A 
fillet,  stuffed,  weighing  nine  pounds,  two 
hours  and  a  half;  a  shoulder  of  eight 
pounds,  an  hour  and  three-Quarters;  a 
breast  of  six  pounds,  one  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter ;  loin,  on  hour  and  a  quarter  to  two 
hours,  according  to  size;  and  for  these 
Joints,  when  either  larger  or  smaller,  add 
or  sttlHract  a  quarter  of  an  hour  per  lb. 

(e)  PoBK,  before  being  roasted,  when 
the  Joint    has    the   skin    on,    must  be 
scored  with  a  knlfo.    Tliis  Is  sometimes 
done  by  the  butcher,  but  if  not  the  cook 
must  be  careful  not  to  neglect  it,  as  It  Is 
quite  Impossible  to  cut  slices  through  this 
skin  after  It   \b  roasted.     They  should 
always  be  mode  through  the  tkln  only,  and 
in  such  directions  and  at  such  distances 
apart  as  will  correspond  with  the  slices  in 
carving  the  Joint    Pork  requires  to  be  put 
at  a  distance  ftom  a  brisk  and  strong  fire, 
and  should  be  thoroughly  done,  but  not 
scorohed.  It  must  be  well  basted,  and  when 
there  la  no  skin,  as  in  what  is  called  **  pig- 
meat,**  that  Is,  tlie  meat  fnm  large  bacon- 
hogs,  a  strong  solution  of  suit  in  water 
should  be  used  at  first  to  baste  it   Whan 
there  is  outside  skin,  a  little  dripping  or  lard 
must  bo  put  in  the  pan  to  begin  with.    Leg  j 
of  pork  Is  generally  stuffed  with  sage  and 
onions,  boiled  and  chopped  fine,  and  U  these 
are  mixed  wtth  an  equal  quantity  of  boiled 
potatoes  the  flavour  will  be  Improved,  with 
less  danger  of  unpleasant  reminiscenoes. 
The  stuffing  is  forced  into  a  slit  cut  in  the 
large  end,  near  the  bone.    Gravy  Is  made 
firom  the  drfpping-p<ui  (see  par.  1SS8) ;  it  Is 
usual  to  serve  with  apple  sauce  (which  see). 
The  time  required  Is  for  the  leg  Ailly  half  an 
hour  more  than  the  nsual  quarter  of  an 
hour  per  pound;    for   other  Joints  that 
allowance  will  suffloe. 

(/)  BoLLBD  Beb?  OB  MuTTOK,  sometlmes 
called  mock  hare,  makes  an  excellent 
variety  hot;  and  when  cold  is  ddidous  for 
the  broakfhst-table.  The  bones  of  a  loin  of 
mutton  or  of  ribs  of  beef  are  fint  taken  out 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  then  the  meat  Is 
filled  with  stuffing  as  for  veal,  and  rolled 
tightly  up,  tying  It  round  with  string  in 
three  plaoca,  the  string  being  removed  after 
it  is  dressed.  It  requires  a  rather  longer  time 
than  the  allowance,  as  it  Is  very  thick  and 
HoIId.   The  bones  make  good  gravy,  and  it 


Is  usual  to  add  a  UtUe  sweet  aauca  BtSM 
Hbabt  Is  stuffed  androaatad  In  tbe  Bams 
way,  bat  it  is  not  good  cold.  Indeed  when 
eaten  hot,  Ita  flit  cbiik  so  very  fost  that  It 
should  be  served  on  water  dishes  aud 
plates. 

(g)  8ncKiN0-no  may  be  either  roasted 
or  baked.    If  roasted.  It  most  be  put  down 
at  a  distance  fbom  the  fire,  and  should  be 
basted  with  oU,  dripping,  or  lard.   Tbe  pig 
is  always  stalliBd  with  some  kind  of  stufflug 
containing  sage,    A  good  Receipt  for  which 
is  to  take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  crumlis 
of  bread,  one  anion,  a  smali  handflil  of 
sage,  a  raw  egg,  and  asmail  piece  of  butter; 
these  should  be  wdl  mixed  together  with  a 
little  pepper  and  salt    Then  fill  the  belly 
of  the  pig  and  sew  up  with  a  common 
needle  and  thread.    Another  pUm  is  to  out 
a  round  of  bread  thiok,  as  for  toast,  brown 
it  very  lightly,  and  batter  it,  then  soak  it 
in  some  water  in  which  a  handftal  of  sago 
and  an  onion  have  been  boUed,  cat  It  into 
long  pieces,  and  hiy  It  in  the  belly,  with 
alternate  layen  of  the  boUed  aage  leaves, 
bat  no  onion,  after  which  It  is  to  be  dosed 
as  above.   A  pig  about  a  month  old  will 
take  from  an  hour  and  thrae-qnartera  to 
two  boon;  and  If  two  weeks  <4dec,  another 
hour.   After  takin)r  It  fkom  the  spit  cut  the 
head  off;  and  leave  the  body  la  the  dripping- 
pan.   Then  divide  the  head  longitodinally, 
and  take  oat  the  brains  for  sauoe;  after 
which,  return  it  to  the  dripping-pan.  When 
the  sance  la  made  divide  the  body  down 
the  middle,  and  lay  the  two  halves  back 
to  bade,  with  half  the  head  at  each  end. 
The  sauce  Is  made  by  chopping  the  brains 
up  very  finely  with  boiled  sage,  and  mix- 
ing with  some  good  plain  sloek,  or  the 
gravy  made  flrom  the  dripping-pan.   Somie 
made-gravy  shoold  also  be  served  with  it 

(A)  PouLTBT,  WTTH  Wbttb  Mbat,  reqoiro 
all  the  same  management  in  roasting. 
They  are  fint  trussed  aooordlng  to  the 
mode  described  at  page  447,  and  then  either 
pat  In  a  cndle-eplt  or  mi  a  small  oooim<m 
spit  or  suspended  ftom  a  bottle-Jack.  All 
of  these  require  hud,  dripping,  or  butter, 
to  baste  them  with,  the  last  being  the  best 
but  either  answering  tiie  purpose  well 
enough,  provided  they  are  used  almost 
constantly.  They  shoold  be  well  floored 
at  first  and  kept  at  a  distance  flnom  Hob 
fire  for  about  half  the  time,  after  which  they 
may  be  put  nearer,  and  when  the  thin  akin 
rises  In  little  bladders  they  are  generally 
done  enough.  Turiteys,  and  sometUnes 
large  fowh^  have  their  necks  stufiMl  with 
forcemeat  (which  see),  and  require  a  made- 
gravy  fbr  them,  which  ean  generally  be 
obtahied  ftx>m  odds  and  ends,  indadlns 
their  heads,  necks,  and  legs  cat  ofC  Bread 
aaaoe  and  nometimM  sauMget  ara  tenred 
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to  addition*  and  tbm  Invariable  ooncoml- 
tanta,  ham  or  tongna,  must  not  be  ft>r- 
gotten.  Time  reqalred,  a*  near  05  may  be, 
ooa  4|naiter  of  an  boor  per  poand. 

(0  Onan  am»  Ducca  are  trusied  and 
apttted  as  shown  in  page  447,  after  which 
tbejr  are  pot  down  at  a  diatanoe  fh)m  a 
good  Ikre;  pravloosly,  bowevor,  stofflng 
their  wbole  bodies  with  aage  and  ouiona, 
boiled,  chopped  fine,  and  then  mlxod  with 
an  equal  qnanttty  of  potatoes  They  require 
p'en^  of  dredging  and  basting  with  lard 
or  dripping,  and  a  niad»-gnivy  most  be 
aenred  vrlth  them ;  also  apple  sauce  (which 
see).  Time  teqnirad,  strlotly  aooording  to 
the  regular  mla 

iJ)  WoD-Docx,  WidBov,  AKD  Teal  are 
all  roasted  like  oommon  dooks,  but  without 
atiUPn^,  and  with  rather  a  less  allowance 
or  time,  though  it  Is  not  now  the  ftsbion  to 
send  them  to  table  alipost  raw,  as  was 
fbrmeriy  the  ease.  Belbre  earring,  the 
kniib  Is  drawn  along  the  breast  in  the 
alCoation  of  the  alloes;  and  upon  these  a 
lemon  la  aqneeaad.  and  a  little  Cayenne 
pepper  sprinkled.  Tbey  all  require  a  mado- 
gravj,  with  port-wine  (which  see). 

(t)  Rase  should  not  be  roasted,  unless 
inoderaielj  young,  and  well  kept,  or  it  wlU 
be  tough  and  devoid  of  flavour.    The  hare 
ahoubl  be  paonehed  oa  soon  as  possible. 
and  its  inalde  kept  diy  by  wriping  it,  at  the 
same  time  rubbing  it  with  a  little  pcppcr- 
dost    Most  cooka,  after  skinning  the  hare, 
flook  It  for  two  or  three  hours  to  get  the 
blood  out  from  the  shoulders ;  but  this  is 
a  great  rolatakai  for  it  does  not  eflbct  this 
olgect  unto  it  has  completely  robbed  the 
mnaclea  of  the  back  aitd  legs  of  their  Juice 
and  flavour.    The  proper  plan  is  to  cany  a 
kniA  between  the  Joints  of  the  shoulders 
and  the  breast,  as  if  about  to  divide  them, 
and  then,  after  wrapping  up  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  body  in  a  thick  cloth,  pump 
water  Into  these  slits  for  ten  minntos ;  or, 
better  still,  turn  a  cock  of  water  upon  them, 
to  wash  the  blood  ttom  the  Insldes  of  the 
shoulders  where  it  lodges,  without  touching 
the  bock  and  lobiSL   Kext  fill  the  body  with 
stvfflag  (which  see),  and  truss  aooording 
to  the  directions  given  at  page  447.  Proceed 
to  roaat  It  befbre  a  quick  fire,  not  too  fierce, 
and  baste  It  perpetually  for  the  first  half- 
hoar  with  hot  milk ;  afterwards  use  drip- 
ping, and  towards  the  last  give  it  plenty  of 
Hoar  with  the  drsdger,  alternately  basting 
with  great  can  and  dredging,  until  a  flue 
flt>thy  ooat  is  raised,  in  which  the  art  of 
a  good  oook  is  shown.   The  time  required 
la  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  an  hour 
and  a  hau;  aooording  to  size.    Made-gravy 
la  necessary,  and  currant-Jelly. 

(0  Babbiib  are  roasted  exactly  like  hnro, 
bitt  being  smalkr,  tbey  require  loss  time. 


They  also  ooght  not  to  bo  soaked  in  water, 
but  washed  as  directed  for  har&  From 
thirty  to  fbrty  minutes  wlU  roast  any  wild 
rabbit  Large  tame  rabbits  will  take  as 
long  as  a  hare. 

(m)  WiNOKO  Qamb,  consisting  of  phca* 
sants,  black-cock,  grouse,  and  partridgus, 
are  all  dressed  and  served  alike,  the  time 
only  varylngi  Pheasants  and  black-cock 
will  take  fh>m  thirty  to  fifty  minutes, 
acoording  to  size,  at  a  brisk,  but  not 
strong  fire.  Grouse  and  partridges  ttom 
twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes.  They  re- 
quire  constant  boating,  but  no  dredging,  aa 
they  ought  not  to  be  more  browned  than 
necessary,  according  to  present  fashion. 
Pheasants  and  black-cock  are  served  with 
bread  sauce  aud  mode-grnvy  only,  but 
partridge  and  grouae  usually  have  fried 
bread  crumbs  slsa 

(n)  PiGEom,  THsusma,  Lasks,  Okto- 
LAK8,  and  other  smsli  birds  are  trussed  and 
dressed  like  partridges,  and  served  wltli 
the  same  crumbs,  sauce,  and  gravy.  They 
are  sometimes  dipped  in  egg  and  crumbs 
befbre  roasting.  From  ten  to  fifteen  minutes' 
will  roast  any  of  tliem,  except  the  pigeon, 
which  will  take  iVom  elgtiteon  to  twenty 
minuter  All  should  be  well  basted  with 
butt^  or  drippmg. 

(0)  Woodcock  akd  Snihe  are  dressed 
with  the  whole  Inside  left  in.  They  should 
not  be  spitted  on  any  account,  but  suiu 
pended,  legs  downwarda,  over  a  toast  of 
bread,  which  Is  eaten  ss  a  great  relish. 
Twenty  or  thiny  minutes  will  roast  » 
"cock**  and  fifteen  a  snipe.  Serve  with 
gravy  and  bread  sauce. 

Cp)  Bekf  Hkabt,  or  those  of  the  Calv 
and  Sbsbp,  should  bo  well  washed  (not 
soaked)  In  water,  and  stuffed  as  for  bars 
(see  k).  Then  roast  according  to  weight, 
and  serve  with  made-sanoc  and  Jelly. 

(q)  A  Sbkkp's  Rkad  is  very  delidons  If 
first  parboiled  and  then  egged  and  covered 
with  bread-crumb,  after  which  It  should  bo 
roasted  before  a  quick  fire,  and  nicely 
browned,  basting  it  with  eare  to  avoid 
washing  off  the  crumbs.  Calf's  Head, 
without  the  skin.  Is  very  good  done  tu  the 
same  way. 

8bct.  7.— LAnDorOb 

1038-  LARDtNO  consists  In  the  Introdnctlon 
or  thin  and  narrow  pleoes  of  ham  or  baoon 
Into  ponltiy  and  meats  naturally  some- 
what dry  and  devoid  of  flavour.  Indeed 
whatever  ronst  or  stewed  dish  Is  nsnally 
eaten  with  these  additions,  is  Improved  by 
their  Introduction  into  Its  subiitanee  by 
means  of  the  lardlng-ncedlo.  Thus  venl, 
turkeys,  fowls,  and  rabbits  may  all  be 
kirded  with  advantage,  and  roasted  or 
stewed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  operation.  ' 
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1589.  A  Laxdiko-xxzdle  to  merely  a  abort 
thick  needle,  with  a  spring  opening  or  lilt 
initfsad  of  an  eye,  so  that  a  narrow  slip  of 
baoon  may  be  IntrodaoodHuat  as  a  pen- 
holder to  Inserted  In  a  steel  pen.  Charged 
with  this  larding,  the  needle  to  passed 
through  a  pinched-up  portion  of  flesh,  and 
having  Inserted  it  so  that  Its  two  aids 
project,  the  slit  of  the  needle  Is  opened  and 
liberates  its  diarea  These  pieces  of  bacon 
are  Inserted  in  regular  order,  and  at  Inter- 
vato  of  about  an  Inch,  In  tbe  breast  of  a 
turk^,  a  ft)wU  or  in  the  substance  of  Teal. 
&C. ;  after  which  the  article  is  considered 
larded,  and  to  ready  for  being  dressed. 

SiCT.  a— OVBIV-XOASTQIGk 

1540.  Ik  Couhov  Baxiko  and  Omr- 
ROAflTiKG  (by  which  latter  name  oooklng 
in  ventilated  ovens  to  called},  the  meat  to 
always  prepared  as  in  tlie  last  section, 
except  that  it  to  not  spitted,  but  put  In  a 
dish  supported  upon  an  Iron  wire  frame, 
which  suspends  it  flrom  the  bottom.  In 
gas-ovenji,  the  space  to  purposely  made 


iaige  enougli  to  suspend  a  joint  fhrai  tbe 
top^  and  as  tlie  jets  are  all  round  it,  the 
process  to  veiy  evenly  condncted,  and 
hence  arises  Its  economy.  M.  Soycr  has 
invented  a  very  simple  open  ftamework  of 
wire,  which  lies  upon  a  deep  tin  or  earthep- 
ware  dtoh.  In  two  stafres,  and  supports  a 
Joint  toffeOter  «ra(A  a  dUh  i^poMou,  ao  that 
these  may  be  baked  upon  It,  while  a  Tock- 
shire  pudding  to  atoo  baked  in  tbe  dlah 
beneath.  As  the  meat  to  raised  above  tbe 
potatoes,  and  thMe  again  are  above  tbe 
pudding;  dripping  Alls  upon  both.  It  is  a 
very  useftil  addition  to  the  poor  man's 
moans  of  comfbrt.  When  these  joints  are 
sent  to  the  public  bakehouse,  the  baker 
knows  bow  long  they  will  take,  but  If 
baked  at  home  tbe  time  will  bo  aa  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  as  fw  roosttag,  depend- 
ing, however,  partly  upon  tho  heat  of  the 
oven.  Sucking  pig,  leg  of  pork,  and  per- 
haps beef  or  veal,  are  neaily  as  good  baked 
as  roarted ;  but  baked  mutton,  laonb,  game, 
and  poultry  are  not  to  be  oompared  with 
these  articles  when  properly  rosaled. 


CHAP.  y. 
THE  BOILIKG,  STEAMIKQ,  ASD  STEWIKO  OF  AKDCAL  FOOD. 


Sect.  L— Gkkseal  OBSBitvAnoncBL 

1541.  In  comparing  roasting  with  boiling 
at  page  445,  I  have  observed  that  thou^ 
the  latter  appears  to  be  a  more  simple 
process,  it  to  not  so  in  reality,  because  It 
requires  a  greater  advance  in  tho  mechani- 
cal arts,  to  procure  the  saucepan  or  pot  in 
which  the  water  must  be  contained.  But, 
in  the  present  day.  In  comparing  roasting 
and  boiling,  there  to  no  question  that  tho 
former  requires  much  more  art  and  expe- 
rience than  the  latter;  and  eveiy  one's 
experience  will  rocal  to  his  memory  more 
instances  of  spoiled  roasted  articles  than 
of  boiled  meats  ii^ured  in  the  same  way. 

Sect,  s.— Un3iBiL& 

104SL  The  utensito  for  boiling  meat  and 
poultry  are  very  simple,  constoting  only 
of  round  or  oval  aauoepans  of  various 
sizes,  which  are  better  lined  with  enamel, 
though  it  to  by  no  means  neoessajry.  Where 
a  large  oval  pot  is  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  boiling  a  number  of  things  together,  a 


net  of  twine  Is  very  usefbl  to  keep  each 
separate;  and  for  boiling  white  meats,  in 
that  case,  a  doth  must  be  wrapped  round 
them.  A  trivet  placed  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe 
pot  will  also  be  useflil  for  large  Joints,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  ftom  burning.  Stew- 
pans  and  steamers  will  be  described  under 
the  sections  devoted  to  stewing  and  steam- 
ing. Large  iron  spoons  and  skimmers 
complete  the  Itot» 

Sicr.  8.--GKirxRAL  PRorcnvEB  or  Bduxa. 

1543.  As  In  roasting,  so  in  tbe  process 
now  under  discussion,  the  prindpal  eflbct 
is  the  coagulation  of  tho  albumen,  and  the 
rendering  tender  of  the  fibrous  membranesi 
This  makes  the  whole  mndi  more  diges- 
tible ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  tho  dissolving 
out  into  the  water  of  the  saline  matters,  as 
well  as  the  soluble  getotlne  and  albumen, 
there  would  be  a  auperiority  in  boiling  over 
roasting  In  every  respect  But  from  their 
occurrence  it  follows  that  unleas  tho  liquor 
is  used  with  the  meat,  there  to  a  want  of 
these  essential  Ingredients,  so  that  a  person 
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ftd  upon  boQed  meat  alone,  with  bread  and 
potatoes,  and  none  of  the  broth,  would 
apeedily  loee  health  and  Btrength.  The 
plan  reeommended  by  Ll«btg,  fl»r  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  In  Che  Jutoos  by  rapidly 
coogntotiag  the  albumen  on  the  surface, 
answers  well  In  point  of  economy;  the 
saving  being  fUIly  two  op  thx«e  per  cent ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  meat  so 
treated  la  quUa  so  tender  TU»  plan  Is  to 
immeme  the  meat  In  boHlng  water,  and 
boll  for  live  mlnuteSk  AAer  this,  lower 
tbe  temperature  dow»  to  that  which  wlU 
not  seald  the  hand,  eithes  by  the  simple 
addition  of  cold  water,  or  by  first  abstract- 
ing sttflldent  bolUng  water  to  allow  of  Its 
bdng  poured  lo.  After  this,  the  bolUng  Is 
carried  on  at  a  slow  simmer  until  the 
neat  is  done.  It  Is  eaqr  to  understand 
bow  water  boiled  rapidly  acts  more  ener- 
getically upon  the  meat  than  when  boiled 
more  slowly;  for  though  it  never  rises 
above  8U  d^rees,  yet  It  gives  oat  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  heat  in  a  given  time, 
and,  consequently,  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  meat  much  more  quickly.  Water 
ia  kept  at  a  certain  temperature  in  boil- 
ing, because  whatever  articles  are  raised 
above  that  temperature  are  conrertod  into 
steam  aud  escape;  but  meat  In  It  is  not 
capable  of  being  converted  into  steam, 
and  In  w'ater  thos  rapidly  boiled  it  is 
capable  of  ttelng  raised  above  the  boiling 
doftncy  or  212  degrees,  and  if  not  thus 
raised,  it  is  much  more  quickly  heated, 
because  it  receives  tbe  superfluous  tempera^ 
ture  of  a  greater  mass  of  steam  given  off  in 
the  bubbles  accompanying  the  "galloping  " 
process.  It  has  been  observed,  under  the 
head  of  Boasting,  at  page  449,  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  wateiy  particlea  fljlng  off 
by  steam,  tbe  loss  In  that  process  is  solely 
fh>m  the  fiit  and  gravy  which  drop  Into  the 
dripping-pan,  and  which  oughb  to  be  col- 
lected and  saved;  but  In  bolUng  there 
Is  nearly  as  much  dissolved  in  the  liquor 
In  which  the  boiling  takes  place,  as  we 
shall  presently  sea  Acoordlm;  to  Mr. 
Tllloch,  whose  experiments  are  corrobo- 
rated by  my  own,  on  the  large  as  well  as 
the  small  scale,  the  loss  by  boiling  is  as 
follows  :— 

Beef  in  boiling  loses        in  100  tb.  26ft 

Legs  of  mutton  ,,  2lft 

Boiling  salt  beef  (Donovan)  „  15 

„      Legs  of  mutton  (do.)  „  1o 

„      Hams  (do.)  „  ISft 

„      Salt  pork  (do.)  „  ISft 

„      Bacon  (''o*)  «•  ^ 

„      Tarkeys  (do.)  „  18 

„     Chicken  (do.)  „  isi 

Donovan's  estimate  is  here  pretty  correct, 
csoept  In  reference  to  tlie  legs  of  mutton. 


which  certainly  lose  more  than  10  per 
cent ;  and  I  believe  ftally  what  is  stated  on 
Tilloch's  authority,  namely,  81ft  p«r  cent. 

1M4.  In  CovrxxnxQ  BoiUKOt  tberefbre;, 
with  roasting,  there  Is  an  eqfpenmt  gain, 
according  to  T1Uooh*s  experiments,  of  nbout 
10  per  cent  in  fiivour  of  boiling  mutton,  and 
according  to  Donovan's  of  1^  per  cent  hi 
legs  of  mutton,  and  about  14  per  cent  in 
poultiy.  But  then  it  must  be  recollected 
that  100  lb.  of  roasted  meat  will  produce 
about  10  lb.  of  good  dripping,  aud  also  a 
pound  or  two  of  good  gravy,  neither  of 
which  can  be  olitalned  from  the  boiling 
process  when  the  liquor  is  not  used;  con- 
sequently it  is  imperative  that  this  should 
iM  saved,  and  employed  in  some  way,  if 
this  kind  of  cookery  is  to  be  considered 
more  economical  than  roasting,  for  other- 
wise the  loss  in  dripping  will  counterbalance 
the  saving  in  other  rsqwcta  If  the  boilings 
are  wasted,  there  is  an  absolute  loss  of  a| 
least  20*  per  cent  of  good  usefbl  matter  In 
the  shape  of  the  fkt  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
always  to  a  certain  extent  mixed  up  with 
scum  in  boiling,  and  therelbre  compara- 
tively useleas),  and  of  the  dissolved  gelatine, 
albumen,  and  salts.  The  gelatine  and  saline 
matter  may  be  saved  in  solution ;  and  when 
not  too  salt  as  in  boiling  salt  meats,  It  may 
tM  made  bito  good  soap;  but  the  albumen 
and  fet  an  skimmed  off  during  the  iMiUlnf;, 
and  tbsy  are  not  easily  cooked  up  into  any 
useful  artide  of  Ibod.  Ilerei  as  in  all  kinds 
of  cooltery,  the  chief  art  In  point  of  economy' 
consists  In  making  use  of  every  pan  of  the 
food  which  la  fitted  to  support  life,  by 
imparting  proper  and  wholesome  nourish- 
ment, and  a  variety  in  tbe  regular  routine, 
the  boiling  process  is  quite  capable  of 
edteotlng  all  the  purposes  of  the  cook,  when 
conducted  witii  tlic  provisions  hero  uien- 
Uoned  and  Insisted  upon. 

Sect.  4.— Tbcssikg  ahd  Boxuvo  Pocltxt. 

1045.  TimXBTB^  aulKSA-VOWXa,  AKD  FOWI4 

are  all  trussed  in  the  same  way  for  boiling, 
the  heads  being  removed  as  fbr  roasting. 
The  legs  are  pulled  off  also  in  a  similar 
way,  but  veiy  close  to  the  Joint  and  the 
breast-bone  depressed.  The  legs  sre  then 
gradually  insinuated  under  the  skin,  aud 
when  there  the  wings  are  secured  throufflt 
the  legs  to  the  body  (seo>l^  125  and  126). 
Lastly,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stuffing  is 
Inlroduoed  toto  the  neck  of  turkeys  and 
guinea-fowls,  but  not  in  common  fowla 
They  should  all  be  boiled  according  to 
LieUg's  method,  by  putting  them  in  boiling 
water  and  then  cooling  it  down  (see  par. 
1543).  The  allowance  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  each  pound,  reckoning  from  the 
time  the  water  boils,  is  about  ttiat  required. 
The  boiling  should  be  very  slow,  and  the 
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water  ihould  be  oonttantiy  iklmmed. 
Bacon,  ham,  or  tongue,  alwfi3'8  accompany 
theae  ardeloa;  andoyiter  or  brood  aaooe, 
with  good  gravy. 

154a.  Onn  and  Ddcd  are  aometimea 
boned.  They  are  then  tnuaed  aa  for 
roasting,  and  botlod  In  the  same  numner 
as  turiceya,  with  or  without  a  atofllng  of 
aat^  and  onion*,  and  served  with  onion 
SAuoo  and  gmvy.  (/V^.  1S7.) 

1547.  BABsm  Should  be  well  washed  for 
boiling,  and  if  very  bloody  at  the  shoolder, 
they  sboold  be  trontod  aa  deacribed  for 
hare  at  (t),  par.  1587.  Tmas  them  with  the 
heads  broaght  bock  against  the  right  side 
(see  fUj.  128),  then  bolL  Th^  are  best 
when  dropped  Into  boiling  water,  whidi 
ahonid  be  kept  gently  boiling  and  well 
skimmed  for  half  an  hour,  or  rather  better. 
Tliey  are  generally  covered  with  onion 
BAnce,  or  with  wlilte  sance.  Sometimes  a 
•once  is  made  with  the  livers  chopped  and 
mixed  with  fine  hertM. 

SiiCT.  &— DiBScnoMS  roK  Boimro  Joma. 

1546.  In  all  these  Joints  the  plan  of  boiling 
snggosted  by  Lleblg  is  the  most  eoonomlcnl, 
and  also  the  best  In  point  of  flavour,  though, 
as  I  before  observed,  not  quite  so  well 
cnlcnlatod  to  make  it  tender.  For  the 
mode  recommended  here,  see  par.  154S.  In 
the  following  directions  the  time  is  gene- 
rally In  accordance  with  the  quarter-of-an- 
hour  calculation. 

(a)  BoiucD  Best  (salted)  requires,  like 
all  boiled  ments,  vigilant  skimming.  The 
addition  of  vegetables  to  the  pot  in  the 
same  water  appears  to  prevent  much  of 
the  Juice  l>elnff  extracted,  and  is,  therefore, 
economical,  as  well  as  improving  the 
flavour.  The  time  must  bo  reckoned  ftom 
the  moment  that  the  water  bolls,  after 
being  dnahed  with  oold.  Carrots,  parsnipa, 
greens,  tumlp-tops,  and  peas-pudding  axe 
eaten  in  dlfl'erent  flunlllea  with  it,  also  a 
plain  snet-puddlng.  The  liquor  flrom  salt 
beef  Is  generally  too  fUU  of  salt  to  make 
soup  without  any  addition  of  other  stock 
or  water,  but  mixed  with  fh)m  two-thirds 
to  throe-quarters  of  either  it  serves  very 
well,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
nutritive  matter,  highly  valued  by  the  poor 
who  are  at  all  Imbued  with  economical 
principles;  and,  therefore,  when  not  wanted 
at  home,  it  should  be  saved  for  any  poor 
and  de-«ervlng  neighbours.  Miiny  people 
AufT  boiled  parsley  Into  holea  cut  in  boiled 
l)eeC 

(&)  PicKLBD-FOBK  Is  boiled  like  beeC  If 
very  salt.  It  should  be  soaked  three  or  four 
hours  before  boiling.  Tho  time  required 
is  nearly  double  that  for  beef,  or  about 
twenty-flvo  minutes  per  pound,  very  slow 
boIUng.    Tho  rejjetables  eaten  with  it  are 


the  same  as  fac  bec^  but  peoa-paddlng  Is 
almost  constantly  taken  with  poilc  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  that  pork  Is  snlll- 
dently  boiled,  a^  when  under-done,  it  is 
neither  wholesome  nor  weU-flovourod.  The 
skin  is  left  on. 

(e)  Ham  akd  Bacok,  generany,  reqnire 
sooklng,  the  fonner  for  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  faonra,  and  the  latter  for  twelve.  After 
soaking,  the  dirty  and  rough  porta  ahonid 
be  scraped  ofl;  and  then  the  ham  or  bacon 
may  be  boiled  In  the  way  detailed  at  paae 
455,  allowing  twenty-flve  mtnatea  for  eadl 
pound,  and  boiling  very  alowly.  When 
taken  up,  the  akin  la  peeled  ofl;  and  the  flit 
is  covered  with  grated  toast  The  knuckle 
of  a  ham  is  generally  guarded  with  a  roil 
of  paper,  flringed. 

(d)  Bkbt  Tovoub  reqnirea.  unless  quite 
green,  about  twenty-four  hours'  soaking; 
and  ba  boiling,  It  will  take  ftom  throe  to 
four  hours,  aooordlng  to  sixe,  simmering 
veiy  slowly.  The  skin  is  taken  off  before 
aerving. 

(«)  Bbbf  Tomouk  BOLX.CD  is  an  excellent 
and  eoonomical  method  of  using  up  both 
tho  fat  and  the  lean.  A  tin  la  neoMsaiy 
for  the  purpose,  the  aame  as  that  used 
for  mock-brawn,  or  o  white  preoerve-Jar, 
with  a  large  hole  knocked  In  tlie  bottom, 
will  answer  very  welL  When  the  tongue 
is  boiled  and  skinned,  lay  It  in  the  Jnr  or 
tin,  colled  up,  with  tlie  tip  outside  the  root, 
and  upon  the  top  a  garden  saucer,  fitting 
the  tin  or  pot,  and  containing  at  least  a 
weight  of  ten  pounds,  then  set  it  by  till 
cold.  To  turn  it  out,  loosen  the  sl«les  with 
a  knMb,  then  turn  it  upside  down,  and  push 
it  out  tiirough  the  hole  in  the  bottom.  The 
slices  being  cut  horiaontally  all  round,  the 
iht  and  ttie  lean  must  go  together. 

C/)  A  Lko  OB  8HotJU>KB  or  Minrov  moy 
be  boiled,  but  the  fonner  is  the  most  tn~ 
quently  dressed  in  this  way.  Turnips  or 
greens  are  the  ordinary  ooncomitants,  and 
caper  sance,  or  nasturtium  sauoe,  wHJieut 
any  other  gravy  than  that  coming  out  of 
the  meat  when  cut  Tlie  time  taken  will 
be  in  accordance  with  the  reguhu-  mle,  or 
rather  more-«iy,  for.  large  legs,  half  on 
hour  in  addition.  The  liquor  mokea  good 
stock. 

ig)  Neck  or  Mirrrow  is  boiled  and  served 
like  tlie  leg,  but  it  will  not  take  more  time 
than  the  rpgnlar  allowance. 

(A)  8houu)kb  of  Muttuh  vnrH  Bxkad- 
CRUMsa  is  flret  boiled,  and  then  allghtty 
browned  before  the  Are  in  a  Dutch  oren. 
being  first  dredged  with  bread-crarobo.  la 
this  way  the  flavour  Is  much  Improved. 

(i)  Laxb  is  boiled  like  mutton  in  o\'onr 
way. 

O)  VSAL  must  be  put  in  plenty  of  boll* 
ing  water,  and  be  moot  coreiUUy  dilmmod. 
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Fig.  123.— Pigeon  (roast). 
„     125.— Turkey  (boiled ). 


Fig.  124.— Wild  Duck  (rout). 
M    126— Fowl  (boiled). 
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or  It  wfll  look  dbtf  and  brown.  Some 
cooks  me  a  fonrth  part  of  mOk,  and  this 
haa  an  advantage  tn  aroidlng  the  extno- 
tlon  of  the  Jaloes.  The  time  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  rule.  The  parta  bofled 
are  nsuaUy  the  ibmoUe,  the  jfUfel  staflM  aa 
fhr  roasting,  and  the  breast  with  Its  sweet- 
bread. Bacon  or  ham  are  eaten  with  it; 
and  fbr  sanoe,  either  panley  and  batter, 
or  wldte  sauce,  or,  by  some  people,  oniun 
sance.  The  water  In  which  veal  Is  boiled 
DiaXes  good  stocic,  with  additions;  but  if 
mUk  is  used  it  soon  turns  sour. 

(!')  Bbef-bouilu  Is  fre^  httf  boiled  Tsiy 
slowly  In  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  the 
llqnor  bdng  In  this  way  preserved  fbr 
stock,  and  not  being  salt,  there  is  no  loss. 
To  an  English  palate,  flresh  beef  boiled  to 
rags  is  not  pleasant ;  but  when  served  with 
vegetables,  it  Is  by  no  means  to  be  despised ; 
and  as  a  regular  article  of  diet,  is  the  only 
one  which  preserves  all  the  goodness  with- 
out wsste.  It  is  true,  that  the  same  may 
be  done  with  the  liquor  of  boiled  mutton ; 
but  here  more  water  is  used,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  liquor  Is  not  so  good,  neither 
will  the  meat  bear  so  much  boiling.  The 
economist  is,  thercfbrc,  strongly  advised  to 
try  this  plan  once  a  week  fbr  a  fkmlly,  snd 
In  a  very  short  tin^e  It  will  be  relished  here 
as  much  ns  in  France.  When  boiled  with 
Whole  peas,  or  green  peas  (old),  or  greens, 
the  flavour  of  the  meat  Is  Improved,  and 
the  soup  the  next  day  Is  more  easily  made. 
(8co  the  Pci-<iu-feUy  smong  the  soups.) 

(/)  A  Calf's  Head  is  first  cut  m  two, 
down  the  middle,  leaving  the  tongue  whole. 
The  brains  are  then  token  out  Next  soak 
tlie  head  fbr  an  hour  In  cold  water,  to  get 
oat  the  blood  which  collects  in  the  inslds, 
and  spoils  the  appeanince.  The  head  is 
either  dressed  with  the  skin  on  or  off;  if 
tho  former.  It  is  a  much  better  dish.  Put 
pioo^  of  water  In  the  pot,  and  boll  very 
gently  about  two  hours,  If  the  skin  is  ofl; 
more  or  less  according  to  size.  With  the 
skin  on  It  will  take  nearly  another  hour. 
The  tongue  will  not  take  more  than  an 
hour  to  boll,  if  put  in  by  Itself,  which  Is  the 
best  plan ;  and  it  is  served  with  some  of  tho 
brains  on  a  separate  dish.  While  the  head 
is  boiling,  well  wash  the  brains,  and  soak 
afterwards  in  salt  and  water.  Then  boil 
for  fifteen  minutes,  putting  them  Into  cold 
water  and  reckoning  fbom  the  time  when 
the  water  begins  to  bolL  About  a  dozen 
sage  leaves  should  be  boiled  separately,  and 
chopped  up  fln«ily.  Tliese,  mixed  wirh 
the  brains  and  a  slight  Jlatow  of  onion  (not 
nore  than  a  quarter  of  a  small  one)  boiled 
with  a  lltUe  melted  butter,  make  the  sauce. 
Egg-sanoe  is  sometimes  nsod  in  addition. 
Ham,  bacon,  or  tongue  is  generally  eaten 
wlUi  this  dish 


(m)  Tain  must  be  propezly  pieparod  at 
the  shops,  after  which  it  should  be  boiled 
in  milk,  or  milk  and  water,  or  water 
alone,  adding  two  or  three  liuige  onlousi 
It  takes  about  aa  hour  to  boll,  and  is 
served  with  butter  only,  and  tlie  onions 
boOed  with  it 

(»)  Cow-HXKLB,  OB  Oz-FEET,  as  thcy  ar» 
called  in  Scotland,  make  a  most  digestible 
and  nseftd  dish  fbr  those  who  require  • 
light  and  nutritive  (bod.  They  aro  almost 
always  sold  ready  boUed,  and,  in  that  case, 
merely  require  boiling  up  fbr  an  hour.  If 
raw,  they  will  take  three  hours'  riow 
simmering,  and  then  there  will  Im  a  saooe» 
panftal  of  good  stock. 

(0)  To  Bon.  MARHow-BOincsL— Tie  over 
the  top  with  floured  doth;  boll  them,  and 
serve  with  dry  toast 

(p)  To  Boa  Pigs'  Pmrroia^Boil 
them,  the  liver,  and  the  heart,  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  veiy  gently;  then  cut 
the  meat  fine  and  simmer  it  with  a  little 
of  the  water  and  the  feet  split ;  thicken  with 
a  bit  of  butter,  a  little  flour,  a  spoonful  of 
cream,  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper ;  give  it 
a  boil  up,  pour  It  over  a  ftow  sippets  of 
bread,  and  put  tho  fbet  on  the  mince. 

{q)  To  Pkepabx  Pio's  Chkxk  fox Bonv- 
OTo.— Cut  off  the  snout  and  clean  the 
head ;  divide  It  take  out  the  eyes  and  tlie 
brains;  sprinkle  the  head  with  salt  and 
let  It  drain  twenty-four  hours.  Salt  It  with 
common  salt  and  salt|)«tre ;  let  it  lie  eight 
or  ten  days  if  It  is  to  he  dressed  without 
stewing  with  pees,  but  U  m  if  to  be  dressed 
with  peas;  and  It  must  be  washed  first,  and 
tlien  simmered  till  all  Is  tender. 

BxcT.  &— TBI  Stkamdhi  or  Hkat,  Aa 

lfi4ft  In  this  method  the  meat  Is  placed 
in  a  kettle,  with  a  valve  to  It  and  without 
water.  Steam  Is  Introduced ;  snd,  accord- 
ing to  the  pressure  on  the  valve,  will  be 
the  temperature  at  whicli  it  Is  steamed. 
If  there  Is  no  valve.  It  wlU  not  rise  above 
818  degrees:  but  with  a  very  slight  weight 
upon  a  common  metal  plug  It  soon  rises  to 
240  degrees,  or  even  higher.  There  is  much 
less  waste  in  this  way,  both  of  heat  and  of 
the  Juices  of  the  meat ;  and.  In  point  of 
economy,  therefore,  the  plan  Is  a  very  pood 
one.  In  the  London  eating-houses,  dinners 
for  a  hundred  people,  or  even  more,  are 
cooked  at  one  fire  by  the  aid  of  ovens  and 
steam-boilers,  and  at  an  expense  of  not 
more  than  a  third  or  half  a  ton  of  coals 
weekly.  The  steam-kettles  may  be  placed 
at  any  moderate  dlMtance  ftom  the  Are  (see 
/iff.  es^Twr);  and  tho  pipes  being  fbr- 
nlshod  with  stopcocks,  the  steam  Is  citlicr 
admitted  at  the  fkill  or  partially,  and  nmlcr 
pressure  or  not  a  waste-pipe  being  nl«o 
fitted.    Tegetables  steamed  In  this  way 
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arc  partlciiliirly  t»nd«r,  bat  not  of  quite  to 
good  a  colour  as  In  tx^iing. 

lua  When  it  U  desirable  to  boll  water 
by  steam  tor  the  purposes  of  cooking,  as 
Ibr  some  vegetables,  soaps,  Aa,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  till  any  of  the  above  steam* 
kettles  with  water,  and  then  tarn  on  the 
steam  u  osaaL  The  water  is  soon  heated 
to  the  boUing-polnt,  and  then  acts  exactly 
as  tf  placed  apon  an  ordinary  fli«i 

Uftl.  In  tbb  oi^WAsaiotaD  Stiaxkb  a 
veisel  is  placed  upon  another,  fitting  tightly 
into  tt.  The  bottom  of  the  npper  vessel 
being  perforated  with  holes,  tbe  stoam 
passes  through  and  acts  in  the  same  way  as 
ir admitted  by  a  pipe;  bat  the  ott)ectioa  Is 
that  the  condensed  steam  and  the  other 
iuioes  of  the  vegetables,  Aa,  cooked  in  tbe 
steamer  are  very  apt  to  retom  into  the 
lower  vessel,  and  iiOnre  the  flavour  of  Its 
contents.  It  has  been  chiefly  used  for  pot*- 
toes,  which  are  thought  by  many  people  to 
be  better  when  ststtmed  than  when  boUed 
iu  water. 

Sbct.  7— Snwnro  avd  Stewbl 

UM.  Umdsb  this  Heab  are  comprised 
rtowly4wlled  or  stewed  meats,  served  with 
thdr  gravy,  and  generally  flavoared  with 
vegetables  of  some  kind.  The  chief  art  here 
is  to  keep  down  the  temperatare  so  a»  to 
avdd  the  luvdenlng  of  the  fibres  and  too 
rapid  coagulation  of  the  albumen  by  heat 
For  thin  purpose  tbe  meat  is  put  into  «oM 
water,  and  it  is  veiy  gradually  raised  to  a 
very  low  boding  polnt^what  is  called  a 
**  gallop  "  never  being  permitted. 

IfiSSw  Thk  Utkmsils  are  merely  stewpans 
ofsnitable  sizes,  wtiioh  moy  or  may  not  be 
heated  by  steam-i^pea.  Stewpans  are  now 
almost  always  nuher  shallow  vessels,  or 
saucopans  of  enamelled  iron,  or  sometimes 
of  block-tin  or  tinned  copper;  and  they  are 
either  heated  on  a  hot-plate,  or  kept  a 
proper  distance  fh>m  an  ordinary  fire,  or 
placed  in  a  water-bath. 

U5L  Thk  Foixowuro  RfiCBins  will  be 
(bund  exceedingly  nouiishhig  and  of  guod 
flavour,  and  in  point  of  economy  will  go 
ftirther  than  any  other  dislics  whatever. 
It  will  be  Mon  tliat  in  a  great  many  cases, 
in  order  lo  improve  the  flavour,  the  meat  is 
either  ronstcd  or  (Vied  before  it  is  stowed. 

1A55.  Stbwed  Mkats:— 

(a)  iBisH  ijTKW.— Take  some  mutton- 
chops  and  cat  ofl*  part  of  the  fitt,  lay  them  In 
tbe  bottom  of  a  stowpan,  slice  some  onions 
very  thin,  and  strew  them  over  with  pepper 
and  salt,  cut  a  quantity  of  potatoes  in  halves 
and  lay  on  the  top,  put  water  sulTIclent  to 
keep  it  ftx>m  burning  and  to  make  gravy 
when  it  Is  turned  out;  let  it  stow  gently  flir 
abont  three  hours  befbre  adding  the  pota- 
toes, and  ikree-qoartors  of  an  hour  after. 


(b)  Habricot  or  Mmrrasr.— Take  a  lote  or 
neck  of  mutton,  cut  it  in  thin  steaks,  a&d 
take  away  part  of  the  fkt  Then  butter  a 
stew-pan  ;  flour  the  meat,  dredge  a  little 
popper  and  salt  over  it,  lay  the  best  pieces 
Into  the  pan,  and  set  it  over  the  tire  to 
brown;  turn  them  one  at  a  time ;  then  pot 
in  some  onions  and  celery,  some  sliced 
carroto  and  turnips  (first  boiled  and  then 
fMed),  and  lay  them  on  the  matton  with 
just  water  enough  to  cover  the  meat.  Put 
a  layer  of  mutton,  and  thea  carrota  This 
will  take  three  hours  to  stew.  Add  a  little 
ketdiup,  or  anchovy,  or  Worcestershire 
sance  to  the  gravy  beflue  serviag. 

Another  Aaeeyit-^Take  the  middle  of  a 
nedc  or  loin  of  matton,  cat  it  into  thin 
steaks,  season  them  with  popper  and  salt, 
and  brown  them  in  a  paii  with  batter; 
when  brown,  pour  off  the  batter,  and 
pot  in  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  one 
aoefaovy,  one  onion,  a  ftw  turnips  and 
carrots,  cut  into  shapea  Stew  it  gently 
Ibr  two  hours,  or  more.  Thicken  with 
floor  and  butter  Just  as  yoa  send  It  np. 
The  lianloot  is  richer  if  tbe  carrot*  and 
turnips  are  browned  in  the  pan  after  tho 
steaks  are  taken  out,  before  being  stewetL 

(e)  Stbwbd  Mdttos  Cutlbxs  (/WmcA). 
Skin  a  loin  of  matton,  and  cot  it  Inio 
steaks.  Make  a  Jbroemeat  with  lean  of 
veal,  beef  suet,  thjrme,  sweet  matjoram, 
and  one  onion,  all  cat  small;  essence  of 
anchovy,  nutmeg;  pepper  and  salt,  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  with  some  grated  bread. 
Insert  some  of  tbe  forcemeat  in  the  lean  of 
the  steaks,  and  cover  all  thickly  with  tt. 
Stew  tlQ  tender  in  a  little  gravy.  Then 
put  OBudi  steak  in  a  battered  piece  of 
writing-paper ;  turn  In  the  comers  of  the 
paper  to  keep  In  the  moisture,  and  flni~h 
them  on  the  gridiron;  or  they  may  bo 
baked  {torn  the  first  in  the  oven.  Servo  In 
the  papers. 

(d)  Udvpor.— Take  some  fine  chops 
from  a  neck  of  mutton,  and  trim  them 
nicely,  taking  off  most  of  the  flU.  Lay 
them  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  nttlK-r 
wide  dish,  and  season  them  with  jMppcr 
and  salt  Lay  a  few  slices  of  an  onion  in 
the  middle  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  if  tlio 
flavour  ia  approved,  and  ponr  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  cold  water  upon  the  whole.  Then 
cover  it  with  a  layer  of  sliced  potatoes,  on 
the  top  of  which  lay  a  few  more  small 
chops,  well-eeasoned,  and  cover  all  with 
another  layer  of  sliced  potaiooa  Bake 
(h>m  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  or 
more,  according  to  tho  size  of  the  dish, 
in  a  very  moderate  oven. 

(e)  To  Stbw  a  BazAST  or  Sqcuumes  of 
TKNiaoN.— Let  the  meat  hang  till  flt  to  be 
dressed ;  then  take  out  the  bone,  boat  the 
meat  with  a  roUbtg-pin,  mix  with  tome 
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■0060  ot  mutton  fat  that  hat  lain  a  ftw 
boars  in  a  Utile  port  wine,  aprlnUe  a  little 
pepper  and  allsploe  oTer  It  In  a  line  powder, 
roll  it  np  tight,  and  tie  it ;  eet  it  in  a  atew. 
pan  that  will  Joat  hold  it,  with  aome  mutton 
or  beefgniTy,  notetronff,  half  a  pint  of  port 
wine,  and  lome  pepper  and  allspice ;  simmer 
It  doee-eorered,  as  slowly  as  yon  can  for 
three  or  ibor  hours;  when  quite  tender  take 
off  the  tape,  set  the  meat  in  a  dish,  strain 
thegrayy  over  it,  and  senre  with  currant- 
Jelly  sance.  This  Is  the  best  way  to  dress 
these  Joints,  unless  raarj  fat,  and  then  they 
should  be  roasted.  The  bone  should  be 
stewed  with  them. 

(/)  Hock  VotisoN  Btbwkd.— Take  a  Iht 
loin  of  mutton,  the  outer  skin  must  be 
stripped  oO,  and  the  bones  cut  out  Put 
tlie  bones  Into  a  stew-pan  with  a  food- 
sized  onioa  stuck  with  doves,  one  anchovy, 
some  peppeiQoms,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet 
heiha.  Stew  for  three  hoars  In  a  small 
quantity  ofwater,  then  strain.  The  mutton 
Should  be  beaten  with  a  roIUng-pin,  and 
nutmeg  grated  over  the  Inside  tlie  prevloM 
night  Before  it  Is  put  in  the  stew-pan  It 
must  be  rolled  up  tight,  beginning  at  the 
tail  end,  and  tied  with  a  strong  string. 
Add  half  a  pint  of  port  wine  to  the  grayy, 
and  let  it  all  stew  together  t&c  three  hours 
at  least  A  large  loin  or  saddle  will  reqoire 
fbur  hours.  When  done,  the  fkt  must  be 
skimmed  oO;  and  the  gravy  thickened 
with  a  little  flour  and  butter,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  ketdmp  added. 

(g)  Hoi)OB-PODaB.->Take  a  senig  of 
mutton,  and  half  a  pound  of  green  split 
peas,  and  two  pints  of  water,  and  let  it 
trail  two  hours,  strain  the  soup  through  a 
doth,  then  add  caiTOts,  tnmlps,  lettnoe, 
colons,  mutton  chops  (without  sny  fiit), 
n  tabl»-^)oonfhl  of  sugar,  and  salt  to  your 
taste;  half  a  pound  of  dried  green  peas,  or, 
in  their  sesson,  pees  fhmi  the  garden.  If 
the  dried  peas  are  used,  they  must  be  pat 
into  soft  water,  and  gently  simmered  till 
they  are  teniier,  and  added  to  the  soup 
half  an  hour  before  dhiner. 

Another  (a  ifenulM  Seoteh  iZMc^pO.— Put 
on  aa  much  water  in  a  good-sized  goblet  as 
vrill  make  two  days  soup  to  serve  six  or 
dght  of  a  fkmily,  three  hours  before  dinnor- 
bonv  add  two  pounds  of  hough  (AitffUee,  leg 
of  beef)«  half  a  dish  of  old  peas,  one  dozen 
of  middling-sized  carrots  cut  down  in 
smaD  pieces,  and  fbar  onions  cut  down; 
let  this  boil  sn  hour  and  a  half,  then  add 
the  other  half-dish  of  peas,  and  two  pounds 
of  mutton  chopsi  When  It  has  all  boiled 
for  three  hours,  take  out  the  hough  and 
serve  It  up  with  the  mutton  diops  in  it 
It  is  oonddersd  best  the  second  day;  It 
■honld  be  as  thidi  as  porridge  nearly.  A 
ftw  beans  and  tvnlpa  can  be  added,  but 


the  turnips  are  apt  to  sour  It;  yet  when 
peas  are  scarce  and  young,  It  is  necessary 
to  put  turnips  to  make  it  thick  enough. 

(A)  To  Btbw  a  Kuu9  or  BuBP.— Wash 
it  wdl  and  season  high  with  salt  allsplee, 
pepper,  cayenne,  three  doves,  and  a  blade 
of  mace,  all  In  fine  powder.  Bind  it  up 
tight,  and  Uiy  it  in  a  pot  that  will  Just  hold 
it  Fiy  three  Uirge  onions  diced,  and  put 
them  to  it  with  three  earrota,  two  turnips, 
a  shalot  four  dovea,  a  blade  of  mace,  and 
some  cdery.  Cover  the  meat  with'  good 
beef  broth,  or  wrak  gravy.  Simmer  it  aa 
gently  aa  possible  for  sevend  hours,  till 
quite  tender.  Clesr  of  the  fiit;  add  to  tho 
gravy  half  a  pint  of  port  wine,  a  glass  <k 
Yinegar,  and  a  large  qMonful  of  ketchup; 
simmer  half  an  hour,  and  serve  in  a  deep 
dish.  Half  a  pint  of  table-beer  may  be 
added.  The  herbs  to  be  used  should  be 
parsley,  thyme,  basil,  maijoram,  or  knotted 
maijorom,  and  somo  chives  if  at  hand ;  but 
observe  to  proportion  the  quantities  to  t^e 
pungency  of  the  sevenil  sorts;  let  there  be 
a  good  handfhl  all  together.  Garnish  with 
carrots,  timilps,  mushrooms  or  pickles  of 
different  colours,  cut  smsll,  and  laid  In  little 
heape  separately  (  diopped  panl«y,  chives, 
beet-root,  Ao.  It,  when  done,  the  gravy  Is 
too  much  to  All  the  dish,  take  only  a  port 
to  season  foi  serving,  but  the  less  water  the 
better;  and  to  increase  the  richness,  add  a 
Ibw  beef  bones  and  shanks  of  mutton  In 
stewing.  A  spoonfhl  or  two  of  made  mus- 
tard la  a  great  improvement  to  the  gravy. 

(0  Stxwbd  Bbbv  Stbak.— Fry  a  tender 
steak  in  the  usual  way,  but  lightly,  with  tho 
onlona,  tnmlps  and  earrota;  then  stew  ss 
above,  and  it  will  be  better  flavoored  than 
when  in  a  large  mam  Itmay  be  done  with 
or  without  the  carrots  and  tumtpa.  If 
without  them,  the  gravy  must  be  flavoured 
with  Woroestershire  ssnoe  and  anchovy, 
and  thickened  with  a  little  flour  or  arrow- 
root 

U)  To  SnW  BUSKST  OP  Bbkp— Put 
the  part  with  the  hard  fltt  into  a  stew-pot 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water;  let  It  boll  up, 
and  skim  it  thoroughly;  then  add  carrots, 
turnips,  onions,  celery,  and  a  Ibw  pepper- 
corns. Stew  till  extremdy  tender;  then 
take  out  the  flat  bones,  and  remove  all  tho 
fat  ftom  the  soup.  Serve  that  and  the  meat 
in  a  tureen;  or  the  soup  alone,  and  the 
meat  on  a  dish,  garnished  with  some 
vegetableSb  The  following  sauce  Is  much 
admired,  served  with  the  beef  >-Take  half 
a  pint  of  the  soup,  and  mix  it  with  a 
spoonfhl  of  ketchup,  a  glass  of  port  wlne^ 
a  teai-epoonAil  of  made  mustard,  a  little 
flour,  a  bit  of  butter,  and  salti  boll  all 
together  a  ftw  minutes,  then  pour  it  round 
the  meet 

(k)  Bmmt  Biswzd  A-La-iiODB...Ghoosea 
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piooe  of  thick  flaak  of  a  fine  heUbr  or  oz. 
Cut  into  lonff  alloa  aooM  fU  bftoon,  bat 
quite  free  from  nmcidity;  let  eech  bit  be 
neer  mi  inch  thick ;  dip  them  Into  vtnegiir, 
aiul  then  into  a  Meaoning  ready  prepared  of 
aalt,  black  pepper,  allaploe,  and  a  dove,  ali 
In  fine  powder,  with  penley,  chivea,  tlijnie, 
•aTomy,  and  knotted  maijorun,  ahred  as 
smali  ae  poaelble,  and  well  misuML  With  a 
ahaip  knifr  make  liolea  deep  enough  to  let 
in  the  larding ;  then  rub  the  beef  over  with 
the  scaaooing;  and  bind  it  up  tight  with 
tape.  8ct  it  In  a  wcU-tlnned  pot  over  a  flie 
or  rather  atove;  three  or  fbnr  oniona  most 
be  fried  brown  and  put  to  the  beef,  with  two 
or  three  carrota,  one  tnmip,  a  head  or  two 
of  oelciy,  and  a  imaU  qoontlty  of  water; 
let  It  ilmmer  gently  tensor  twelTe  houn,  or 
till  extn*meJy  tender,  taming  the  meat 
twice.  Put  the  gravy  Into  a  pan,  remove 
the  fht,  keep  the  bet^  corered,  then  pat 
them  together,  and  add  a  glau  of  pore  wlna. 
Take  off  the  tape,  and  eerve  with  the 
vegetables;  or  yon  may  etrain  them  oC 
and  aend  them  up  cat  Into  dice  Ibr  ganileh, 
Onlone  roasted,  and  then  stewed  with  the 
gniTy,  are  a  great  Improvement  A  tea- 
ottpflil  of  vinegar  alioald  be  stewed  with  the 
beeC 

(<)  A  Fricamdbav  op  Bbxf.— Take  a  nice 
piece  of  lean  beef;  lard  it  with  bacon 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  doves,  mace, 
and  allapioe.  Put  it  into  a  stew-pan  vrlth  a 
pint  of  broth,  a  glass  of  white  wine,  a 
bundle  of  panley,  aU  sorts  of  sweet  hertjs, 
a  clove  of  gnrlldc,  a  shalot  or  two,  fbnr 
eiorca,  pepper,  and  aalt.  When  the  meat  is 
become  tender,  cover  it  cloae;  skim  the 
snuce  well,  and  strain  it;  set  It  on  the  flro, 
and  lot  It  bdl  till  It  is  reduced  to  a  glaxa 
Glaze  the  torded  side  with  this,  and  aerve 
tho  moat  on  sorrel  sauoei 

(m)  Bbbp  Gou/>rsL— Take  some  beef  that 
la  tender  and  free  from  skin,  cot  it  into 
small  thin  pieces,  back  It  with  a  knUb; 
then  butter  a  stewpan,  and  put  in  as 
mach  beef  as  will  cover  the  pan,  with  a 
little  onion,  some  cucumber  cat  small,  and 
salt  and  pepper.  Put  it  over  a  quick  fire, 
and  giro  two  or  three  tosses  about ;  two  or 
three  mlnutea  will  do  them.  Add  a  little 
flour,  butter,  and  water  to  the  stewpan, 
after  taking  the  ooUops  oat  to  make  your 
gravy.    Oamlsh,  If  approved,  with  pickles. 

(fi)  Bbkf  Bobabt.— Take  the  inside  of  a 
slrlohi  of  beeC  cut  It  veiy  thin,  ttien  fry  It 
in  batter  Just  to  change  the  colour;  pat  It 
in  a  pen  with  some  grSTy,  to  stew  with 
ahalota,  anchovy^eaiMnoe,  ma«hroomA,  and 
oyotera.  Thicken  the  gravy,  and  serve  wltli 
fried  sippets  of  bread. 

(•)  Bbbt  Palarr,  Stswedu— Simmer 
them  for  several  boura,  till  they  will  peel ; 
Chen  oot  the  palatea  into  ilioea,  or  leave 


them  whole,  as  pKofenod ;  and  stsw  tlicn» 
la  a  rich  gnvy  till  as  tender  aa  posalbla. 
Befbre  serving  then  up*  season  with 
Cayenne,  salt,  and  ketchiqk.  If  the  gravy 
was  drawn  dear,  add  also  some  batter  and 
floor.  If  to  be  served  white,  boU  them  la 
milk,  and  stew  them  In  a  fricassee  ssoce^ 
adding  cream,  batter,  flour,  and  nmshroon 
powder,  and  a  little  pounded  maee. 

(p)  To  8TBW  AK  Ox-Tokoub.— Salt  a 
tongue  with  aaltpctra  and  common  aalt  Sat 
a  week,  turning  tt  eveiy day.  Boll  itieader 
enough  to  peel;  when  done,  slew  it  in  a 
moderately  strong  gravy;  season  with  soy, 
mushroom  ketchup,  cayenne,  pounded 
doves,  and  salt,  if  neoeasaiy.  Bervn  with 
troflles,  moreis,  or  muahrooma  In  thia 
receipt  the  roou  musi  be  taken  off  tha 
tongues  before  salting,  but  some  fat  left. 

{qi    fiZBWBD    OX-CKBBK,    PLADC— Soak 

and  cleanse  a  line  cheek  the  day  before  it  la 
to  be  eaten ;  pat  it  into  a  atewpot  that  wiU 
cover  dose,  with  thnee  qaarta  of  water; 
simmer  it  after  it  has  flnt  boiled  up  and 
been  well  akimmed.  Intwohoanpatplentj 
of  oairota  and  leeka,  two  or  three  tnnilpa,  a 
bunch  of  Bwcet  heiha,  some  whole  pcppei; 
and  fbur  oonoes  of  allspice.  Skimitollca; 
when  the  meat  is  tender,  take  it  out ;  let 
the  soup  get  coM^  take  off  the  cake  at  fat* 
and  serve  the  soap  separate  or  with  tho 
meat.  The  cokwr  should  be  a  fine  bcowo, 
which  may  be  effected  by  adding  barat 
sugar,  or  by  frying  sooie  onions  qoite  brown 
with  floor,  and  simmertng  titea  with  It. 
This  last  way  improves  tlie  flavour  of  all 
soaps  and  gravica  of  the  brown  kia^  If 
vegetables  an  not  approved  in  the  aoap^ 
tliey  may  be  taken  out,  and  a  small  roll 
be  toasted,  or  bread  (Med  and  added.  Cdeo* 
is  a  great  addition,  and  should  alwaya  ba 
serred.  Where  it  la  not  to  be  got,  the  seed 
of  it  gives  qulie  as  good  a  flavoar,  boilefU 
In  and  vtrained  ctt 

(r)  To  8nw  A  Kbuoklb  or  VaAii^BrBak 
the  bone  in  two  or  three  places;  pnt  to  It 
five  phits  of  water,  eight  ahalota,  a  boaoU 
of  sweet-herba,  some  whole  black  pepper,  a 
little  salt  and  mace;  boU  It  together  till 
half  the  water  is  coBsumed,  then  take  out 
the  meat,  herha,  and  sploe,  thicken  with 
two  qwonftuls  of  floor,  and  boll  it  till  the 
flour  ia  soflldenUy  done ;  thin  pot  back 
tlie  best  of  the  meat,  add  two  glaasea  of 
Madeira  wme,  lemon'Julce,  and  Cayenii«L 
Two  calf 'a  feat  hnprove  it  mnuh.  Itahoohl 
be  atewed  over  a  skiw  flra 

(«)  A  FILLBT  OF  VBAL  finWRD  WnTDL^ 

Add  to  one  pint  of  water  or  gravy  a  Utile 
lemon-peel,  mace,  nutmeg,  white  pepper« 
and  aalt;  put  a  flilet  In,  stuffed  aa  for  luaai- 
ing,  and  when  It  baa  rtewed  one  hour  and  a 
half  take  It  ont,  strain  the  gravy,  add 
two  dosaa  oyateni  half  a  pint  of  white  vioe^ 
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•ad  batter  nibbed  tn  flour;  put  the  yeal  in 
acaln,  and  stew  It  half  an  hour ;  Joat  befbre 
•erriuf,  atir  In  half  a  pint  of  oream.  The 
f  ravy  should  be  rather  thick,  and  poured 
•ver  the  veaL 

(0  Scotch  Oollofs  (WRiTB).--Catthnn 
off  the  thick  part  of  a  leg  of  Teal,  the  alie 
•nd  thickness  of  a  crown  piece ;  put  a  lamp 
of  batter  In  a  atewpan,  and  setltoyera  slow 
Are,  or  U  will  discolovr  the  ooUops;  lay 
■ome  of  them  in  before  the  pan  is  hot,  and 
turn  them  over  till  the  batter  beoomea  of 
tlie  oonaliitanee  of  a  thkA  white  grmry ;  put 
•11  together  hi  a  pot,  and  set  them  on  the 
beaith  to  keep  warm ;  repeat  this  till  all 
•re  flrled,  then  poar  the  gravy  into  the  pan 
•gain,  with  a  tea-spoonAil  of  lemon-plckle, 
ketchup.  caper-Uqoor,  maoe,  Cayenne  pep- 
per, and  salt;  tlilcken  it  with  flour  and 
tmtter;  when  It  has  boiled  gently  ftye 
mlntttes  put  In  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  with 
•  teaeopfld  of  thick  cream;  keep  shaking 
the  pan  orer  the  life  till  the  gntyy  looks 
thick,  then  put  in  the  eoUope  and  shake 
them  till  they  ara  <|tttte  hot;  put  them  In 
the  dish  with  halls  and  pickled  mushrooms. 

(«)  Scotch  Oollofs  (Bnowv).— Take  a 
leg  of  real,  and  eat  some  thin  ot^opa ;  fry 
them,  and  season  with  salt  and  nutmeg. 
BoU  some  giWTy,  and  when  they  ars  done 
poor  It  into  the  pen,  with  ketchup,  walnat* 
pickle,  and  poit-wtne,  to  the  tastsu 

(«)     To    COLLAH    BaSAflT    OF    YkAL   TO 

Kat  Hot.  ^  Bone  the  Teal,  take  some 
thyme,  maijoram,  pepper,  aalt,  and  nutr 
meg,  a  little  pounded  mace,  shred  poet, 
crnmba  of  bread,  and  a  score  of  oyrteri; 
best  all  theae  In  a  mortar  to  mix  them 
together,  straw  the  mixture  thickly  over 
the  Teal,  then  roU  it  up  into  a  collar,  sew 
It  tightly  in  a  doth,  and  boil  It  three  hoots. 
Berre  with  white  saoce;  fbcoemeat-bolls 
ttn  be  added,  if  liked. 

(ic)  To  Stbw  a  BBBASr  OF  YsAu-Xut  it 
In  pieces  and  put  it  into  a  pot  with  a  bondi 
of  sweet  herbs,  a  small  piece  of  bacon,  a 
attle  mace,  and  a  ftw  black  pepperooma, 
sidt,  and  one  or  two  onlona,  and  as  much 
water  as  wiU  oorer  it  Let  it  stew  weU 
orer  a  slow  fire.  Boll  some  peas  and 
lettuce  by  themeelTes,  and  when  the  Teal 
la  stewed  enough,  strain  the  liqoor  fkom 
It,  and  put  It  into  a  stewpan  with  part  of 
the  liquor,  the  peas,  lettuce,  anC  a  piece  of 
butter,  and  let  them  stew  again.  Thicken 
with  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  and  a 
little  flour. 

Another  JZaec^XL-^hit  it  in  the  middle, 
bone  it,  and  lay  one  part  on  the  other,  with 
half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  gravy  made 
fhnn  the  bones  suflBdent  to  cover  it,  add 
mace,  doTCS,  wlMde  pepper,  salt,  and  two 
anchoTles;  when  sufllclently  stewed,  put 
gome  oysters  in,  and  thicken  with  floor  and 


batter,  after  vrhleh  keep  stirring  it  until  H 
is  toktn  off  tlM  fire. 

(X)  Fkicakdbau  OF  Ybal.— Cut  a  large 
piece  itom  the  fist  side  of  the  leg,  about 
nine  Incliea  long,  and  half  as  thick  and 
broad ;  beat  it  with  the  roIllng-pin ;  take 
off  the  skin*  and  trim  off  the  rough  edgea. 
Lard  the  top  and  sides,  and  ooTcr  it  with 
tet  bacon,  and  then  with  white  paper.  Lay 
it  in  the  stewpan  with  plecea  of  undressed 
Teal  or  mutton,  four  onlona,  a  carrot  sliced, 
a  Ihgot  of  sweet  herbs,  four  blades  of 
mace,  four  bay-IeaTes,  a  pint  of  good  veal 
or  mutton  broth,  and  four  or  five  ounces  of 
lean  ham  or  gammon.  CoTcr  the  pan 
close,  and  let  it  stew  slowly  three  hours ; 
then  take  up  the  meat,  remove  all  the  Iht 
flpom  the  gravy,  and  boll  it  quick  to  a  glase^ 
Keep  the  fMcandean  quite  hot,  and  then 
glaae  it ;  and  serve  with  the  remainder  of 
the  glaae  in  the  dish,  and  sorrel  sauce  in 
a  sance-tureen. 

A  Cheaper,  ^equallp good FHeandttn  vf 
F«oJL— With  a  sharp  knlito  cat  the  lean  port 
off  a  large  neck  Ikom  the  beat  end,  scooping 
It  from  the  bones  in  lengths  about  ttiat  of 
the  hand,  and  prepare  It  the  same  way  as 
in  the  hist  receipt ;  three  or  foar  bones  only 
will  be  necessary,  and  they  will  make  tlio 
gravy ;  but  If  the  prime  part  of  the  1^  is 
cot  off,  it  spoils  the  whole. 

^)  Raoout  Bbxast  of  Yxal.— Take  a 
breast  of  veal,  cot  off  the  two  ends,  and 
fry  the  centre  in  butter  till  a  good  brown ; 
then  pot  it  into  a  stewpan  with  some  good 
gravy  and  a  ftw  small  bits  of  bacon;  cover 
dose,  and  stew  tiU  nearly  done  enongh. 
Take  it  out,  and  strain  the  gravy  througli 
a  sieve;  skim  off  all  the  flit,  and  take  aa 
much  of  the  liqoor  aa  is  required,  and 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and 
flavour  with  lemon  pickle  or  Juice,  walnut 
and  moshroom  ketchup,  or  Worcestershire 
sauce. 

C«)  Habuoot  of  YkAii^Tske  the  best 
end  of  a  small  neck ;  cut  the  bones  short, 
but  leave  it  whole;  put  it  into  a  stewpan, 
and  Just  cover  with  brown  gravy.  When  it 
la  nearty  done,  have  ready  a  pint  of  boOed 
peaa,  six  encumbers  pared  and  sliced,  and 
two  cabbage-lettuces  cut  into  quarters,  all 
stewed  in  a  little  good  broth ;  put  them  to 
tiie  veal,  and  let  them  simmer  ten  minutes. 
When  the  veal  is  in  the  dish,  pour  the 
sauce  and  vegetables  over  it,  and  lay  the 
lettuce  with  forcemeat  balls  around  it 

{fia)  To  Snw  Lamb's  Hxadu— Boll  the 
head  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  liver 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  lights  sn 
hour,  or  rather  more.  Bub  the  head  with 
the  yolk  of  on  egg;  add  some  panley, 
lemon^peel,  a  very  small  quantity  of  tliyme, 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  aome  bread* 
ciumb.    omi  It,  make  bzoln-cakes  the 
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same  lui  for  colTs  head,  or  forcemeal,  and 
aorve  In  some  reiy  rich  grairy:  end  If  tt  ie 
not  thick  enough,  add  «  UtUe  flour  and 
butter,  Jost  befbro  taking  It  off  the  flre^ 

15ML  SnWXD  PODLTRT,  UaMB,  AG.  :~ 

(a)  To  Stkw  Fowl  with  Bicii.-~6tew 
tlie  fowl  very  slowly  In  some  dear  mntton- 
broth,  weU-akinmed,  and  seasoned  with 
onion,  maoe,  pepper,  and  salt  About  half 
an  hour  before  It  is  ready,  put  In  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  rice,  well  washed  and  soaked. 
Simmer  till  tender ;  then  strain  It  from  the 
broth,  and  put  the  rice  on  a  aleve  before  the 
Are.  Keep  the  fowl  hot,  lay  it  In  the 
middle  of  the  dish,  and  tlie  rice  around  it, 
without  the  broth.  The  broth  will  be  veiy 
nice  to  eat  as  such;  but  the  less  liquor  the 
fowl  Is  done  with  the  better.  Oravy,  white 
sanoe,  or  parsley  and  butter,  for  saucei 

(6)  To  STKW  ▲  TraUOET  OB  FowL.— Pl(^ 

the  fowl  rery  dean,  put  it  into  a  saucepan, 
with  cabbage,  turnips,  celery,  and  onions, 
all  cut  very  small;  add  salt  and  pepper, 
with  a  bunch  of  sweet-heiba,  then  just 
ooTer  with  water,  and  let  it  abew  as  slowly 
as  possible  tUl  quite  tender.  This  mode  of 
cooking  is  chiefly  adopted  for  an  old  fowL 

(c)  To  BTmw  PiOB«n0.— Take  six  pigeons, 
cut  the  flesh  flxtm  one,  and  with  tlie  Uvers 
itovti  all  and  a  good  slice  of  fht  bacon, 
beat  nil  together  wdl  In  a  mortar.  Then 
take  a  fow  sweet-herbs  and  a  little  shalot 
and  mix  with  the  above  to  stuff  the 
pigeons.  Cut  off  their  l^s  and  pinions; 
stew  the  bones  and  trtmmlngs  to  make 
gravy  (and  add  a  little  mutton  if  required) ; 
then  put  the  pigeons  into'  the  gravy,  when 
deared  of  all  bones  and  most,  with  thdr 
breasts  downwards,  turning  them  caraAiUy 
till  they  are  done^  Add  a  little  port-wine, 
thickened  with  flour  and  butter,  and  put  in 
A  Uttle  wahmt  pickle. 

id)  To  Btxw  ▲  Hab&— Skin  the  hare, 
and  cut  it  in  small  pieces,  but  do  not  wash 
it;  stow  it  in  butter  tlU  the  blood  la  set, 


then  put  to  It  some  gravy,  with  a  bunch 
of  sweet-herba,  two  oniona,  a  Aw  doves, 
a  Uttle  mace,  and  black  pepper;  when  it 
is  stewed  enou^  strain  <^  the  butter, 
and  put  to  It  two  or  three  spoonftalsof  por^> 
wine,  and  a  little  lemon  Juice ;  then  tbldun 
it  with  butler  and  flour,  and  season  wlih 
salt  to  tbe  taste.  Oysters,  mnahrooma, 
and  eggs  boiled  hard,  with  a  little  anchOTy, 
are  an  agreeable  addition. 

(«)  To  JoQ  A  Hakb.— Skin  the  hare  and 
dean  it,  cut  it  up  sclcntiflcally,  and  pot  It 
In  a  pan  with  a  bouquet  of  sweet  hexts  and 
parsl^,  also  an  onion  adorned  with  dorvea, 
a  blade  of  mace,  a  glass  of  port-wine,  and 
rather  more  water  than  will  cover  it  Pot 
it  on  the  stove  and  let  it  stew  very  gently 
till  the  meat  is  done,  then  take  it  off  and 
thicken  the  gnvy;  when  suflldently  boiled 
paas  it  throu^  a  sieve,  then  add  a  little 
ketchup  soy,  and  Cayenne  to  the  taste, 
and  pour  It  over  the  hare.  Take  care  to 
have  It  dished  up  hot,  and  some  add  to  It 
a  fow  forcemeat-balls. 

(/)  To  Stxw  a  Dinx  OB  GoosB.— Hair> 
roast  a  duck  or  goose ;  put  It  into  a  slew- 
pan  with  a  phit  of  beef  gravy,  a  fow  leaves 
of  sage  and  mint  cut  small,  pepper  and  aalt, 
and  a  amall  bit  of  onion  shred  aa  flno  as 
poesiblei  Simmer  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  and 
skim  clean;  then  add  near  a  quart  of  green 
peas.  Cover  dose,  and  simmer  near  half 
an  hoar  longer.  Put  in  a  piece  of  butter 
and  a  little  flour,  and  give  it  one  boQ;  then 
serve  in  one  dish. 

(9)  To  Stew  Oibxjetsl— Alter  very  nlody 
deanlng  goose  or  duck-giUeta,  stew  them 
for  several  hours  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  onion,  black  popper,  and  a  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  till  nearly  done ;  season  tiiem 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  veiy  small 
piece  of  maosi^  Before  serving,  give  them 
one  boil  with  a  cup  of  cream,  and  a  piece 
of  butter  mbbed  in  a  tea^spoonfUI  of  Uue 
floni; 
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Skcx.  L— FxTcra 

1SS7.  This  method  of  cooking  Is  aniver- 
■ally  adopted  among  all  claaaei  and  in  all 
naclODs  where  iron  Toaaels  an  to  be  ob- 
tained. The  French  muM  ia  nothing  more 
than  their  metliod  of  ftying,  bnfc  carried  out 
with  rather  more  care  than  uanaL  Whe> 
ther  in  French  or  English  oookery,  how- 
ever, frying  \i^boiiing  in  oil  or/ai;  the  chief 
difference  being  that  in  onr  country  only  a 
little  of  this  material  is  pat  into  a  shallow 
pan,  while  in  France  they  half  fUl  a  some- 
what deep  iron  Teasel  with  oil  or  lard,  and 
when  this  Is  hot  enough  they  Immerse  the 
artlde  to  be  Med  in  the  oil  till  sufficiently 
brown.  In  French  Utciiens  a  Tessel  is  set 
apart  to  reoelTS  this  oil  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  same  quantity  serves  ftr  montlis 
together  by  straining  It  through  a  sieve— so  i 
that  none  4s  lost  excepting  tliat  which  is 
absorbed  by  the  food  in  the  process.  In 
point  of  economy,  therelbre,  the  French  i 
beat  OS  hers,  as  In  our  method  the  flit  left  ' 
in  the  pan  is  seldom  presei^ed  till  the  next 
time,  but  It  goes  Into  a  waah-tnb  or  some 
other  waste  receptacle.  Besides  this  km, 
there  is  a  stlli  greater  one  occasioned  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  frying  is  conducled.  In 
the  French  plan  the  Att  or  oil  is  flret  heated 
to  audi  a  tcmperatnxe  tliat  it  will  convert 
water  into  steam  directly  a  drop  falla  upen 
it,  making  it  "spit,"  aa  the  cooks  say.  At 
this  stage  the  meat,  or  other  article,  is  im- 
mersed, by  which  a  ooatiug  of  coagulated 
albamen  ia  Immediately  made,  soon  to  be 
partially  earboniaed  or  browned,  bat  so 
rapidly  fbrmed  that  scarcely  any  jnloe  Is 
allowed  to  escape,  aud  therefore  the 
noarlsblng  particles  an  not  wasted ;  and  as 
the  whole  is  immersed  the  action  is  simul- 
taneoas  on  all  sklesw  Contrast  this  with  the 
English  method,  and  It  will  be  fbond  that 
hen  as  soon  aa  the  hinl  is  melted  the  steak 
or  other  article  Is  put  into  the  pan,  which  is 
aoon  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature,  and 
oontFBcts  the  fibrinous  matter  on  the  lower 
aide,  $gu«ezmff  the  gracp  ovtom  the  tipper^ 
ftom  which  it  may  be  seen  to  oose  in  a  full 
atream;  and  it  ia  not  until  it  ia  tamed 
downwarda  that  this  is  at  all  checked.  The 
oonaeqaence  of  this  Is  that  not  only  is  then 
a  groat  waate  of  nutrltioas  matter,  bnt  the 
lard  la  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  good 
gravy,  which  ia  ao  rich  that  it  ia  generally 
mixed  with  a  little  flour  and  spice,  and 
eaten  with  the  steaks.  It  ia  flx>m  tliis  cus- 
tom that  the  French  do  not  imdentand 
droasing  a  beeflrteak  In  the  Engllah  fhahlon, 
bat  when  Arying  It  they  do  it  to  perftctkm 


in  eveiy  respect  but  the  gravy,  which  being 
defldent  from  the  natun  of  the  prooess» 
is  supplied  by  some  sauce  or  other  poored 
over  ir.  A  broiled  steak  they  can  aoooow 
pllsh,  if  thtf  eon  get  the  meat;  bat  beef  in 
Paria  fit  Ibr  sach  a  process  is  rather  nn. 
Hence  it  Is  that  ft>r  steaka,  whoi  th«y  an 
to  be  fried,  the  English  method  ia  really  to 
be  pnftjrred ;  while  for  every  other  opera- 
tion done  in  the  ftylngpan,  the  French 
plan  will  be  fbond  vastly  suporlor. 

IfiS.  Tbm  Fktingpam  shonld  be.  in  some 
measure,  proportioned  to  the  sixe  of  the 
artlde  to  be  fried,  especially  on  the  English 
plan ;  bat  fbr  the  French  method,  one  large 
enough  Ibr  a  fUll-slzed  sole  will  equally 
serve  Jbr  a  sprat  or  a  single  cutlet  The 
English  ftylngpan  is  generally  round  and 
shallow,  that  ia,  about  two  inches  deep. 
On  the  other  band,  the  French  pan  should 
be  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  and  fitted  with 
a  lining  of  open  wirs-work,  so  that  when 
aaffldently  done,  the  article  or  articles 
may  be  raised  out  of  the  flit,  and  sufiteed 
to  drain  fbr  a  few  seconds,  without  which 
they  will  be  oUy  and  groas,  while  with  it 
they  become  crisp,  and  so  firee  from  grease 
that  they  do  not  even  soil  a  luipkin  when 
in  contact  with  It.  The  metal  is  iron,  and 
the  bottom  should  be  tolerably  thick  (see 
/Iffe.  ISK  and  182). 

USUI  Fat  of  sqme  ktad  is  essential  to 
frying,  and  it  nay  be  either  olwe-cik  or 
lard^  or  baeom-faU^  or  dUxrified  dripping^  or 
MeA  or  frnMr,  or  even  the  Mmmiitg*  ^  the 
sioek-poL  OuvB-oiL  requlrea  great  can 
in  its  -use,  bdng  very  apt  to  bum,  and  not 
answtfing  the  purposes  of  English  flying ; 
but  fbr  the  mon  ddicate  kinds  of  fish,  or 
Indeed  Ibr  any  kind  of  eauHs  (see  par. 
1M7),  oil  is  capable  of  being  made  nse  of  in 
the  flyingpan  to  great  advantage.  Laxo 
and  BcTTXB  answer  well  for  any  purpose, 
as  do  suet  and  dripping,  or  even  the  skim- 
mings when  darifled,  the  proper  mode  of 
dohig  which  will  be  given  In  the  next 
panignq>h. 

IMOl  To  CLASiFr  Dtnmro,  ok  Skin- 
Mnroa.— Fat  either  into  a  dean  saucepan 
over  a  stove,  hot  plate,  or  small  fira  Hdt 
it  very  slowly,  and  skim  till  quite  dear  at 
the  upper  part ;  let  it  Just  boll  fl>r  a  second, 
then  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and  let  it  get 
cold.  Then  will  always  be  more  or  lees 
watery  gravy  at  the  bottom,  but  the  upper 
part  vrlU  be  clear  fht,  fkeo  firom  admlxtun 
with  any  other  matter,  and  quite  good 
enoogh  fbr  any  ordlnaiy  fkyings,  or  fbr 
basting  meat 

IMQ.  To  Clabut  LlBD  OK  SCKT.— The 
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ktdney.flit  of  either  animal  must  be  cat 
Into  amall  pleoea,  and  most  tben  be  put 
Into  a  water-bath,  or  In  a  cool  oven,  or  on 
a  very  cool  hot-plate  or  atove ;  the  slightest 
increase  of  temperatoro  more  titan  safB- 
dent  to  liquefy  the  Iht  gives  a  taste  of 
bnrning,  which  is  not  pleasant  If  there  Is 
no  vrater-bath  at  hand,  an  earthenware 
Jar  Immened  in  a  saucepan  of  water,  and 
eovered  over  with  a  sauoepan-Ud,  answers 
all  the  purpose.  Whichever  plan  Is  adopted, 
the  process  must  be  very  slow,  as  the  cells 
in  which  the  At  lies  take  a  long  time  to 
empty  themselvesi  When  the  lumps  liave 
shrunk  almost  to  nothing,  strain  the  whole 
through  a  sieve,  and  Increase  the  beat  a 
little  for  the  remaining  portion ;  the  water- 
bath  not  being  sufficient  to  extract  all  the 
flu.  Keep  this  last  part  separate,  as  it  is 
only  fit  fi>r  Ikying,  and  not  Stir  pattiy.  Tie 
down  the  Jar  when  cold,  and  either  suet  or 
lard  will  then  keep  a  long  time. 

1002.  Tnn  FxsK  von  Fbtiho  should  be 
clear  of  black  ooala,  and  consequently  of 
blaze,  but  only  Just  burnt  up;  and  there 
should  be  a  good  light  above,  /br  the  cook 
to  Judge  by  the  eye  of  the  progress  of  her 
owkery.  Care  must  of  course,  be  taken 
not  to  set  fire  to  the  fiat. 

156S.  lar  Farixo,  firrt  heat  the  pan  and 
the  flit  in  it  (whether  on  the  Eni^sh  or 
French  plan),  till  It  has  ceased  to  hiss  or 
**  spit,"  and  will  Immediately  turn  brown 
a  small  piece  of  bread.  Then  either  pat 
the  article  tix  on  the  bottom,  and  turn  it  as 
soon  as  the  under  side  is  brown,  taming 
It  bock  again  to  complete  the  process. 
Many  articles  are  put  into  the  ftyingpan 
without  any  preparation  beyond  redocing 
them  to  a  proper  thidUioss;  but  others  are 
coated  with  bread-crumb,  which  is  made 
to  adhere  by  white  of  egg.  In  the  French 
plan  there  b  Uttle  or  no  necessity  ft>r  tam- 
ing, and  after  introducing  the  wire-lining, 
and  properly  heating  the  fat,  the  article 
to  be  fHod  is  smoothly  dropped  in,  and 
suHbred  to  remain  quietly  until  it  Is  quite 
brown  enough,  when  It  Is  removed  by  the 
wlnvlining,  and  drained  over  the  pan  fin* 
about  hair  a  minute.  In  any  case  where 
bread-crumb  is  used,  and  especially  la 
ikying  fish,  the  oil  or  Ait  remaining  should 
be  Imbibed  either  by  blotting  paper  or  a 
clean  white  cloth,  changing  these  until 
they  are  not  stained;  but  if  the  oil  or  iht  is 
hot  enough,  it  runs  off  so  completely  while 
In  the  wire  that  nothing  is  leit  behind. 

1564.  Bbcsifts  fob  Frtuto  Meats,  Ac  :— 

(a)  To  Fby  Stxaka  ob  Ghofs.— Let  the 
steaks  be  cut  from  tlie  rump  in  rather  thin 
layers,  and  the  chops  be  as  usuaL  Then 
fty  in  lard  or  dripping  in  the  English 
manner  (see  par.  1557  and  1568),  turning 
tboui  xppoatedly  until  dona    When  ready, 


keep  them  hot  In  a  dish  by  the  Are,  while 
making  the  gmvy,  which  is  dona  as 
follows:— Pour  off  as  madi  of  tha  Ikt  as 
possible,  but  leaving  behind  all  tho  gravy 
or  coloured  part  (there  must  be,  at  least, 
altogether  two  table-spoonftils  of  gravy, 
or  gravy  and  flit).  Tlildiien  this  witii  a 
table-spooniU  of  flour,  stirred  Inio  it  diy; 
put  the  pan  on  the  flre,  and  brown  it 
slightly,  then  add  a  Cafalo-epoonftil  of 
ketchup  (mushroom  or  walnat),  n  tshte 
spoooAil  of  WoroesterBhtre  aanoa,  or  a 
little  of  mixed  pickle  chopped  np,  vvpper 
and  salt  slightly,  and  raduca  to  a  proper 
degree  of  thickness  by  adding  hot  water 
by  degreesL  Large  onions  SUoed  are  some- 
times fried  with  beef-steaka,  or  plcklad 
mushrooms,  and  servnd  witli  than,  in 
which  case  they  are  taken  out  with  tbB 
steaks,  and  the  sauoe  made  afterwards  in 
the  same  way  as  abova  If  enhMia  or  nmsli- 
rooms  are  not  liked,  it  la  oanal  to  garnish 
with  scraped  hoxaeradlsb,  or  pkklea. 

(P)  Sausaoes  reqnirs  rathar  a  difflbrant 
management  to  prevent  tlielr  bnratlng,  in 
which  case  there  would  be  a  loss  by  the 
escape  of  their  contents;  and  if  it  la  avoided 
it  is  <dear  that  a  great  saving  is  eflbcted 
Prldtlng  with  a  needle  or  fork  vrlll  haTe 
that  effect ;  but  It  lets  out  their  gravy,  and 
is,  therefbre,  to  be  avoided.  The  way  to 
dress  them  Is  to  put  them  Into  a  ftylngpaii, 
with  the  fkt  all  oold,  then  keep  gea^y 
shaking  the  pan  every  half  mlnnte,  so  aa 
to  change  the  portion  of  the  saaaagea, 
and  to  heat  them  gradoaUy,  by  whkli  the 
banting  will  be  prevented.  If  tiM  neadh 
method  is  adopted,  th^  mmH  be  prloked, 
and  then  will  certainly  taste  veiT  crisp; 
but  they  will  be  too  mwdi  soaked  with  oil 
Ibr  most  palates,  and  will  hav«  last  their 
peculiar  flavour  in  great  measuxa.  In  tlie 
EngUsh  method  a  toast  should  be  frtod 
with  them,  putting  it  In  only  fbr  a  Ibw 
minutes  towards  the  last,  and  they  are 
served  iqxm  it.  A  gravy  ibr  them  ntap  be 
made,  if  desired,  in  tlie  same  way  aa  Ibr 
steaks  (see  last  paxngnM>h);  bat  it  is  not 
osuaL 

(c)  CuTLBXB  are  cut  fhmn  a  leg  of  veal, 
about  a  third  of  an  inch  tiiick,  and  of  ao^ 
a  else  as  may  be  prafbrred.  Fry  ttiera  in 
plenty  of  hot  hurd  or  dripidng  (m  the  French 
plan,  OT  if  the  English  is  used,  turn  them 
quickly.  Before  putting  them  htito  tlie  pan 
they  are  to  be  coated  evenly  with  white  of 
egg  well  beaten,  using  an  egg-brudi,  and 
then  dipping  them  in  flneIy->powdered  stale 
bread-crumb.  They  should  be  fried  a  dell- 
cato  brown,  and  carefUly  drained  from 
the  fht  For  gravy,  some  other  meat  moft 
be  had  recourse  to,  as  there  is  too  littlo 
flrom  veal  In  the  fkytngpaa  to  mako  it  o£ 
The  bone  taken  out  of  the  flUct  with  part 
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of  the  knuckle  will  botl  down  and  make  a 
good  Btoek,  browning  It  In  the  uaual  waj 
(«ee  (^raTies),  and  flaTOoring  with  a  Uttle 
mnahnxmi  ketcbnp  and  Woroestenhire 
oauoe ;  adding  ako  a  tprlg  of  lemon  thyme 
and  a  hlade  of  mao&  Some  fresh  parsley 
«hoald  be  fried  qoite  eriap  after  the  cutlets 
are  done,  and  laid  on  the  top;  and  It  Is 
usoal  to  fry  with  them  some  thin  sUoes  of 
ham  or  bacon  mUed,  which  are  pat  ronnd 
the  di^  the  gravy  being  poored  Into  It, 
bat  not  over  the  catlets. 

(d)  SwEBTBBBAss  oxB  fried  exoctly  like 
entleta. 

(e)  Monow  AMD  Lahb  CuTLns  ore  fried 
with  the  bread-enunb  Jast  like  the  veal 
cntlets;  and  if  filed  In  the  English  fkshion, 
tli^  generaliy  give  out  enough  gravy  to 
serve  wttbonfc  anything  extra  bat  the 
artieles  described  under  (a). 

(/)  Pouc  Ghofs  ore  bMt  filed  in  the 
Prendh  ftshion,  when,  however,  they 
sequhre  a  made-gravy.  When  this  is  not 
at  hand,  keep  bock  the  last  spoonftal  of  the 
lard,  and  use  this  as  described  at  (a),  add- 
ing a  chopped  onion  and  a  tearspoonful  of 
mostard  to  the  flour,  and  a  table-spoonflil 
of  Woreestershbe  sauce  or  piokle  to  the 
water. 

(Sf)  To  Fet  Shbbp's  Pluck  ob  Pio's  Fst. 
BoU  the  lights  first,  then  chop  them  up, 
and  put  them  to  stew  with  a  little  broth  or 
gmvy,  seasoning  with  pepper  and  salt 
Thicken  the  gravy;  and  if  not  brown»  add 
a  little  of  the  gravy  from  the  fryingpan, 
which,  when  the  liver,  Ac,  have  boeajHed, 
Is  made  by  adding  some  flour  and  water  to 
the  contents  of  the  flTlngpon.  Fry  the 
liver  OS  Ibr  steaks  or  chops  (a),  then  place 
it  round  tiM  disti,  with  the  mhioed  lights 
In  the  centre.  The  heart  should  be  stufied 
and  roasted,  to  fbrm  a  separate  dish. 

Sbce.  8.— Bbozlino. 

IMSb  Bsoiuvo  differs  (Vom  frying,  In  the 
Ihct  ttiat  there  Is  no  addition  of  oil  or  fat ; 
and  that  the  eflEbct  is  produced  by  the  direct 
radiation  of  heat  from  a  dear  fire,  the 
brolUng  article  being  supported  over  it  by 
A  gridiron.  As  a  neoessary  consequence, 
the  gravy  mil  oo2e  out  ftx>m  the  upper 
side,  and  is  generally  lost  by  fUling  into 
the  fire.  This  may  partially  be  avoided  by 
the  use  of  a  particular  gridiron,  which  will 
presently  be  described. 

1560.  Thk  Ordinabt  GsmiBON  is  merely 
a  square  frame  of  iron,  with  crose-bars  of 
the  samfiL  An  Improvement  upon  this 
consists  in  making  the  upper  surfkce  of 
these  bars  concave  or  grooved,  and  all 
terminating  in  a  hollow  in  the  handle,  so 
■a  to  save  alittle  of  that  rich  grm  which 
wruld  otherwlae  flUl  into  the  flra  In 
itteorj  this  Is  rvy  pretty,  bat  in  practice 


there  Is  not  much  gain,  as  the  I>arB  do  not 
bear  a  very  large  relative  proportion  to  the 
open  spaces  between,  and  consequently 
they  do  not  catch  a  great  deal  of  the  gravy. 
Before  using  a  gridiron.  It  should  bo  dean, 
and  the  upper  surfiuw  should  be  wdl 
greased  witli  lard  or  dripping,  to  prevent 
its  sticking;  and  it  should  be  set  slanting 
downwards  towards  the  hand  of  the  cook. 
A  Paie  of  Steak-tongs  are  required  for 
really-artistic  broiling,  but  most  ordinary 
cooks  are  content  with  the  common  fork. 

1567.  Thb  Fibb  fob  Bboilino  must  be 
very  dear,  and  free  from  smoke  or  flame 
Charcoal,  coke,  or  wtK>d,  is  the  best,  but 
good  coals,  at  a  certaUi  stage,  answer  every 
purpose.  A  little  salt  thrown  on  the  fire 
makes  it  bum  much  more  dearly,  and 
frees  it  from  smoke. 

IKSk  In  Bboiuno^  after  heaUng  and 
larding  the  giidlrou,  put  on  the  steak, 
chop,  or  other  artlde,  and  continually  turn 
it  eveiy  tudf-minnte^  moving  It  gently  all 
the  time,  to  avoid  the  marks  left  by  the 
bars  if  suffered  to  remain  stilL  It  is  rather 
difflcult  to  jndge  of  the  time  when  it  is 
suflldently  done,  espocially  as  different 
petals  liave  such  very  different  ideas  of 
tiie  proper  degree  of  dressing.  Nothing 
but  experience,  and  ascertaining  whether 
they  are  liked  well-done  or  under-done, 
will  cnsaro  satisfaction.  When  the  concave 
enamelled  gridiron  is  used,  a  little  gravy, 
of  good  flavour,  may  bo  served;  but, 
otherwise,  dther  the  steak  or  chop  must 
be  eaten  plain,  or  a  made-gravy  must  be 
prepared  beibrehand.  It  is  usual  to  dredge 
broiled  ortides  with  salt  and  pepper,  mixed, 
and  sometimes  having  a  little  mushroom 
powder  (see  par.  a,  1408)  added  to  them. 

IMO.  Kecbipts  fob  BBOiuira 

(a)  Bboileo  Stkajes  should  be  cut  ttom 
a  well-kept  rump,  and  they  are  generally 
liked  about  three-quarters  of  on  inch  thick. 
Most  cooks  beat  them  well  with  a  rolling- 
pin  for  ten  minutes,  but  if  the  meat  Is  of 
good  quality,  and  the  rump  has  been  woU 
kept,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  this. 
Just  before  flnishinir,  rub  a  lump  of  batter 
over,  and  lightly  dredge  with  pepper  and 
salt,  adding  the  munhroom  powder  at  dis- 
cretion. Pickles  and  scraped  horseradish 
make'  a  good  gamisli,  and  for  sauce  (soo 
Meat  Sauces). 

(6)  MuTTOir  CHOrs  are  done  exactly  like 
steaks,  except  that  ttom  their  bones  they 
will  not  boar  beating.  They  are  served  In 
their  own  sauce  or  with  the  appropriate 
sauce  (see  Sauces). 

(e)  Fowls  ob  Pigboxs  are  broiled.  The 
former  are  cut  open  (called  spread  eagles) 
down  the  back,  and  then  preraed  quite  flat 
under  a  strong  plate.  After  this  the  Inside 
is  wiped,  and  th«iy  are  laid  on  the  gridiioQ 
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over  rather  a  alow  flro  (for  brolUng),  with 
their  loeidee  downwarde  flnrt,  to  keep  in 
the  gi«vy  by  hardening  that  soxfiioe.  When 
brown,  torn  them  opworda,  and  oontlnue 
till  they  an  well  done.  Plgeona  are  geoe- 
lally  done  whole,  bat  may  alao  be  split 
They  are  aerred  with  pickled  moshroomi 
and  made-aanoe,  or  with  pickled  eggs  and 
parsley  and  batter. 

id)  Bboilbd  Rnnann  ahoold  be  split 
open,  scored,  and  peppend  as  well  as 
salted.  They  are  then  kept  open  by  a  fine 
Iron  skewer,  and  phMsed  flat  apoa  the  grid- 
tron,  after  whtoh  they  are  soon  doosk  They 
require  nograty  or  garnish. 

8B0T.  8.— TOASTDTO  MKATS,  AO, 

MTOl  Chops,  KimnsYs,  Picaom,  Ac.,  may 
ha  done  veiy  elTectaally  and  nicely  beAxe 
Ihefln  In  a  small  Dotch  oven  or  hanging 
•*ven.  (See  par.  1518,  and  Jig.  lU.)  They 
f«qnlre  ooeaslonal  taming  and  basting,  and 
tiM  process  is  oertalnly  more  like  rossting 
than  fiylng  or  broiling 

Sbct.  4.— Bkaiscka  I 

len.  Braboto  is  only  a  Tery  elaborate  j 
iBcthod  of  baking  or  broiling,  which  hss 


been  introdooed  fh>m  France  into  this 
ooantxyorUMeyean.  Itis^  lnlhct»  anaur- 
tight  oren,  placed  on  a  stoTe,  with  a 
bnUslug-iroD  on  the  top^  so  that  the  heat 
descends  aa  well  as  asceoda,  and  yet  It  is  su 
graduated  that  it  does  not  oauao  much  of 
the  steam  to  escape.  Although  ooasUhired 
a  French  novelty,  it  diffsis  in  no  rmpeat 
ftorn  the  old  English  *'Juggtng,"  In  whicfaa 
hare  is  plsocd  In  ajar,  ooyered  over  doseiy, 
and  then  deposited  in  an  «(ven«  by  which 
the  same  kind  of  heat  is  eommnnicaied; 
and  I  ftaUy  beUere  there  Is  no  oook  who 
could  tell  a  braised  turkey  done  in  the  naost 
artistic  way  ftom  another  depoalted  in  a 
bralsing-i>aa  and  then  placed  in  an  oven 
at  the  required  temperature^  Ail  the  old 
receipts  lor  stewing  in  eovored  pans  in  the 
OTsn  depend  opon  the  same  principle ;  tliat 
la,  that  the  article  to  be  stewed  sbonid 
nearly  fill  the  dish  or  Jar,  and  should  In  that 
state,  with  Tsry  little  bat  Us  own  Juioe,  be 
snbmitted  to  a  low  dry  heat,  with  otosed 
doors  to  obviate  the  loes  by  erapontionr  A 
bnialng-pan  is  oertalnly  a  most  couTenleiit 
mode  of  canylng  out  tlie  process,  either 
with  or  without  th^  ov]^n«  but  It  la  by  no 
means  essential  to  it. 


CHAP.  vir. 
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SECC  L— GEWKftAL  BSXASKS. 

1571.  The  Vabious  Kistds  op  Fish,  with 
their  seasons,  and  the  best  modes  of  pro- 
curing them,  as  well  as  their  ordinary 
prices,  will  be  found  given  at  length  in 
pages  802  to  274. 

1573.  In  Cueakihq  Fish,  It  is  only  ncces- 
soiy  to  remove  the  glUs,  and  slit  open  the 
belly  to  take  out  the  intestines,  liver.  Ac, 
using  plenty  of  thish  water;  but  if  the  flsh- 
mongor  does  not  perform  his  duty,  fish  is 
seldom  very  nicely  cleaned ;  but  In  great 
towns  It  is  washed  twyond  what  is  necessaiy 
for  cleaning,  and  by  perpetual  watering 
diminishes  in  flavour.  When  quite  dean, 
if  to  be  boiled,  a  tablo-spoonftil  of  salt  and 
two  of  vinegar  should  be  put  into  the  water 
to  give  flmmess.  Turbot,  cod,  whitlqg,  and 
haddock,  are  far  better  If  rubbed  over  with 
lULlt,  and  kept  a  day;  and  if  It  is  not  veiy 


hot  weather,  they  will  be  good  for  two 
days  (see  par.  1506).  Fresh-water  fl^  has 
often  a  muddy  smell  and  taste,  to  take  off 
which,  soak  it  in  strong  salt  and  water 
after  it  Is  nicely  deaned ;  or  If  of  a  else  to 
bear  it,  scald  it  in  the  same;  then  dry,  and 
dress  it. 


Sect.  %—.Vrt3tsLu 

1574  For  Boiuho  Smau.  Fob,  sanoe- 
pans  or  flsh-kettles,  of  various  sizes  ore 
required;  and  for  large  and  long  fish,  Uke 
salmon  and  tuxbot,  a  fliU-elzed  kettle  caUed 
a  tnrbot-kettle,  of  tin,  is  the  proper  artldo, 
containing  a  false  bottom  perforated  with 
hdes  to  lift  the  flsh  out  with  in  order  to 
avoid  breaking  It  (see  Jlgt.  193  and  134>. 
For  ftylng  or  broiling  flsh,  nothing  more  is 
MTsnted  than  the  ordinary  fkyiagpant  aad 
gridiroQS.    (0eepacU0&) 
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Seen  8.~IIOILl]ia,  rRTOfOk  axs  Bboiliso  I 
FlUL 

ISTO.  BoCLaro..^Aft6r  cleaning  and  adding 
•alt  and  vinagar  Caee  par.  1573),  the  flah 
moat  bo  pat  Into  the  water  while  cold,  and 
Mt  to  boll  vary  gently,  or  the  outside  will 
break  before  tiie  Inner  part  la  done.  The 
water  should  also  be  careAilly  skimmed, 
or  tbe  flah  wlU  look  dirty,  fVom  the  scum 
setting  on  it  aa  it  la  taken  ont  Crimped  flah 
ahoakl  be  pat  Into  boiling  water;  and  when 
It  boUa  up,  pour  a  little  cold  water  in  to 
check  extreme  beat,  on  the  prlnclplee 
advocated  by  Lleblg,  and  explained  at  par. 
IMS ;  after  Mrhlch  aimnifr  the  flab  for  the 
proper  number  of  minutes.  If  the  fish  la 
large,  the  flah-plate  on  which  It  Is  to  be 
done  may  be  drawn  np  to  see  if  it  la  ready, 
when  it  wlU  leave  the  bone^  It  should 
then  be  Immediately  taken  out  of  the 
water  on  the  plate,  or  it  will  soon  be 
wooUy.  The  flah-plate  should  be  set  crosa- 
wise  over  tbe  kettle,  to  keep  hot  for 
aerving;  and  a  elean  cloth  should  coyer 
the  flah  to  prevent  it  losing  Its  colour. 

un.  For  Fkysio  Fish,  it  ought  to  be 
wrapped  in  a  nice  soft  cloth,  after  It  la  well 
cleaned  and  waahed.  When  pcrtbctly  dry, 
wet  wUh  aa  egg,  and  sprinkle  the  finest 
crumbs  of  bread  over  It ;  if  done  a  second 
tioM  with  the  egg  and  bread,  at  an  Interval 
of  five  minutes,  the  flah  will  look  much 
better.  Then,  having  a  thick-bottomed  and 
de^  fl7ing-pan  on  the  flre,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  lard  or  dripping  bolUng-hot, 
plunge  the  flah  into  it,  and  let  It  fry  rather 
quickly,  till  the  colour  is  of  a  line  brown- 
jellow,  and  it  U  Judged  ready.  If  it  is 
done  enough  before  it  has  obtained  a  proper 
degree  of  colour,  the  cook  ahould  draw  the 
pan  to  the  side  of  tho  flrc,  caraftdly  take  it 
up,  and  either  place  it  on  a  large  aleve 
tamed  npwarda,  and  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose  only,  or  on  the  under  side  of  a 
dish,  to  drain ;  and  if  wanted  to  look  very 
well,  a  sheet  of  cap-paper  must  be  put 
to  receive  the  flab,  which  should  hsTo  a 
beantiftil  colour,  and  all  tho  crumba  should 
appear  distinct;  tbe  flsh  being  fboe  fh>m  all 
groaseL  Tbe  same  dripping,  with  a  little 
freah,  will  serve  a  second,  third,  and  fourth 
time  (see  par.  1A57).  Butter  givea  a  bad 
ookrar;  oil  fMes  of  the  finest  colour  tor 
those  who  wiU  allow  the  expense.  It  Is 
customary  to  garnish  with  a  ftinge  of 
curled  raw  parsley,  or  parsley  Med,  which 
mnat  be  thus  done:— When  waahed  and 
picked,  throw  It  again  into  dean  water; 
wben  the  lard  or  dripping  boils,  throw  the 
IMiBley  into  it  immediately  ttom  the  water, 
and  inatantly  It  will  be  green  and  crl«p, 
and  must  be  taken  up  with  a  ailce;  tbis 
majF  bs  done  after  tliB  flsh  la  ftMU 


1577.  If  Fish  is  to  bb  Bboileis  it  roust 
be  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  floured, 
and  put  on  a  gridiron  tliat  is  very  clean ; 
which,  when  hot,  ahould  be  rubbed  wltb 
a  bit  of  suet  to  prevent  the  flsh  trota 
sticking.  It  must  be  broiled  on  a  very 
dear  flre,  that  it  may  not  taste  smoky ;  and 
not  too  near,  that  it  m^y  not  be  scorched. 

1578.  Tbb  Tms  required  to  dreas  flsh  wfll 
be  appended  to  eaoh  kind ;  but  this  must  be 
considered  only  as  a  slight  guide  to  enable 
tbe  cook  to  calculate  when  to  put  her  flsh 
on  tbe  flre,  as  the  reliable  teat  ia  to  be 
found  only  in  the  exact  state  of  the  fish 
itself  and  the  readiness  of  the  flesh  to  leave 
theboneu 

1579L  HPBCIAL  DiBBCTIOSIS  FOR  DXXSBZKO 

Bivbr  Fish  :-~ 

(a)  To  Fry  Trout  and  ORATLnc-  Scale, 
gut,  and  well  wash ;  then  dry  them,  and 
lay  them  separately  on  a  board  before  tbe 
flM,  after  dusting  some  flour  over  them ; 
or  they  may  be  egged  and  crumbed  accord- 
ing to  tbe  directions  given  at  par.  157&  Fry 
them  of  a  flne  colour,  with  flroah  dripping. 
Serve  with  crimped  pandey  and  plain 
butter.   Time,  Arom  flve  to  eight  minutea. 

(6)  Trout  A-ia-Grmrvoux.— Clean  the 
flsh  very  well ;  put  It  into  a  stew-pan,  od- 
dbig  half  Champagne  and  half  Moselle,  or 
Bheni^  or  sherry  wine.  Seaaon  it  with 
pepper,  salt,  an  onion,  a  fow  cloves  stuck 
in  it,  and  a  smaU  bunch  of  parsley  and 
thyme;  put  in  it  a  crust  of  French  bread; 
aet  it  on  a  qidck  flre.  When  the  flah  is 
d<me,  take  the  bread  out,  bruise  it,  and  thea 
thicken  the  sauce  with  it ;  add  flour  and  a 
litUe  batter,  and  let  it  boU  up.  See  that 
tbe  sauce  Is  of  a  proper  thickness.  Lay  tbe 
flah  on  a  disli,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  iL 
Serve  it  with  sliced  lemon  and  Med  bread. 

(«)  PBRCB,  DaCR,  BOACB,  AMD  UDIK2MM 

may  be  dressed  la  either  of  tbe  above 
modes. 

(<0  PKRCB,  TRNCH,  AMD  Cabp.— To  BOIL.^ 

Put  them  into  cold  water,  boil  them  care- 
fliUy,  and  serve  with  mdted  butter  and 
soy.  Perdi  are  most  ddlcale  fish.  They 
may  be  also  stewed;  but  In  «tewing  they 
do  not  preserve  so  good  a  flavour.  Tbue, 
flve  to  fifteen  minutes. 

To  STRW...Scald  and  dean,  take  care  of 
tbe  roe,  Ac.,  lay  the  flsh  in  a  stewpan,  with 
a  rich  beef-gravy,  an  onion,  eight  doves,  a 
dessert-spoonftil  of  Jamaica  pepper,  the 
same  of  black,  add  port  wine  to  the  extent 
of  a  fourth  part  of  the  quantity  of  gravy 
(dder  may  do) ;  simmer  closely  covered. 
When  nearly  done,  add  two  anchovies 
chopped  flne,  a  doasert-spoonftd  of  made 
mustard,  and  some  fine  walnut  ketchup, 
a  bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour;  shake  it, 
and  let  the  gravy  boll  a  fow  minutes. 
Serve  with  slppeta  of  Med  bread,  the  me 
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fried,  and  a  good  deal  of  honenullflh  and 
Icinon. 

To  Bake.— Clean  a  large  carp;  pat  In  a 
ttufflng  aa  for  veal  (see  Forcemeat) ;  aow  It 
up,  bniBh  it  all  OTer  with  yolkof  cirff,  and 
add  plenty  of  cminba :  then  drop  on  the  top 
some  oiled  batter  to  baste  it ;  place  the  carp 
In  a  deep  earthen  dish,  with  a  pint  of  stock,  a 
few  sliced  onions,  some  bay-teaTes,  a  ikgot 
of  herbs  (such  as  basil,  thyme,  parsley,  and 
both  sorts  of  maijoram),  half  a  pint  of  port 
wine,  and  six  anchoyies;  cover  oyer  the 
pun,  and  bake  It  an  honr.  Let  it  be  done 
before  it  Is  wanted.  Poor  the  Uqnor  fh>m 
it,  nnd  keep  the  flsh  hot  wiille  yoa  heat  op 
the  liqnor  with  a  good  piece  of  hotter  rolled 
in  floor,  a  tea-spoonftil  of  mustard,  a  littlo 
Cayenne,  and  a  spoon  Ail  of  soy.  Serrethe 
fish  on  the  dish,  garnish  with  lemon, 
parsley,  and  horseradish,  and  pat  the 
gravy  into  the  sauce-tureen. 

(e)  EKL8.— To  SprTCUcocK.~TAkA  one  or 
two  large  oclo,  leave  the  skin  on,  cat  them 
Into  pieces  of  three  inches  long,  open  them 
on  the  belly  side,  and  clean  nicely;  wipe 
them  dry,  and  then  wet  them  with  beaten 
egg,  and  strevr  over  on  both  sides  chopped 
parsley,  pepper,  salt,  a  very  little  sage,  and 
a  bit  of  mace  pounded  fine  and  mixed  with 
the  seasoning;  mb  the  gridiron  with  a  bit 
of  saet,  and  broil  the  flsh  of  a  fine  ooloar. 
S(>rve  with  anchovy  and  batter  for  aanoe. 

To  Fbt.— If  small,  shoald  be  carted  round 
and  ftied,  being  first  dipped  into  egg  and 
cnimbs  of  bread.  If  large,  they  should  be 
siinned  and  cut  into  lengths,  aAer  which 
tliey  are  treated  like  the  small  ones. 

To  Boil.— The  small  ones  are  best  Do 
them  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  with  a 
good  deal  of  parsley,  which  should  be 
served  np  with  them  and  the  liquor.  Serve 
chopped  pardey  and  batter  for  sauce.  Time 
reqalrod,  ftom  ten  to  fifteen  minuteo. 

To  CoLLAX.— Bone  a  large  eel,  but  do  not 
skin  it;  mix  pepper,  salt,  mace,  allspice,  and 
a  clove  or  two,  in  the  finest  powder,  and 
rub  over  the  whole  Inside ;  roll  it  tight  and 
bind  with  a  coarse  tape;  boll  in  salt  and 
water  till  done,  then  add  vinegar,  andwhoi 
cold  keep  the  collar  in  pickle.  Serve  it  either 
whole  or  in  sUees.  Chopped  sage,  parsl«y, 
and  a  little  thyme,  knotted  maijoram,  and 
savoury,  mixed  with  the  apices,  greatly 
Improve  the  taste. 

To  Stbw.— Cut  them  in  short  pieces;  fty 
them  a  little,  then  put  them  in  a  stew-pan 
and  season  with  salt,  peppor,  and  nutmeg; 
Just  cover  with  gravy,  then  put  in  one 
onion  stuck  with  eight  cloves,  some  mace, 
lemon-peel,  and  a  little  horseradish ;  when 
half  done  add  a  handfhl  of  panley  cat 
small,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  port-wine,  ajid 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fi«ah  batter. 

{/)  LAxrsxn^To  SRw_Jfat  together 


spice  enough  in  the  following  proportions, 
to  nib  in  cveiy  part  of  the  flsh:  one-fourth 
of  mace,  tliree-fourtlis  of  cloves  pounded, 
as  moch  pepper  as  the  two,  and  nearly  as 
much  salt  as  the  whole,  adding  a  liule 
Cayenne;  stew  down  one  calf's  foot  (or 
other  good  stock)  as  stiff  «a  pnsslMe,  Uking 
tlie  fat  fh>m  it  when  cold;  add  to  ihia  Jelly 
equal  quantities  of  rough  dder,  walnut 
ketchup,  and  mushroom  ketchup,  making  in 
the  whole  sufficient  tocover  the  fish,  which 
must  be  pinned  op  round  to  the  sixe  of  the 
earthen  pot  intended  to  contain  It;  k^ep  It 
In  the  stewpan  for  on  hoar,  letting  it  stew 
as  slowly  as  poe^ble,  adding  to  it  a  glass  of 
port-wine  ten  minutes  btfon  taking  It  api 
It  will  do  if  the  abovQ  are  pot  Into  an 
earthen  pot  and  set  In  the  roaster  or  oven ; 
an  anchovy,  a  little  Icmon-pickle,  and 
mnshroom  essence  wlU  be  an  ImprovemenL 
To  Pot.— The  above  seasoning,  without 
the  gravy,  is  right  for  potting  lampreys, 
merely  letting  the  flsh  stew  for  an  hoar  la 
its  own  gravy,  then  putting  it  Into  pots, 
and  pooling  melted  bntMr  over  it  when 
cold. 

iff)  To  Snw  LAMFBsm^The  lampems 
tfioold  be  well  cleaned  in  salt  and  boiUni; 
water  with  a  wbUk;  pot  them  to  etevr 
gently  In  a  small  quantity  of  good  elder  for 
about  half  an  honr,  then  odd  soma  Btrmg 
gravy  and  a  suffldent  quantity  of  ^ioe 
mixod  as  above  to  make  the  dish  palatable; 
after  itewlng  tUl  they  are  tender,  add  aome 
port-whM  and  a  little  walnat  ketehiqi,  with 
floor  to  thicken  the  gzavy.  Uamlali  the 
dish  with  horseradish. 

(A)  TO  Bakk  Pikb,  Oft  Bbbax.— Scale 
the  fish,  and  open  as  near  the  throat  as 
possible,  then  dean  and  stnff  It  with  the 
following:  grated  bread,  hert>s,  anchovka, 
oysters,  saet,  sah,  pQ>per,  maoe,  half  a  |rtnt 
of  cream,  four  yolks  of  eggs;  mix  all  over 
the  fire  till  It  thickeoa,  then  pvt  into  the 
fish  and  sew  it  vp ;  pot  hotter  over  it  in 
little  bits  and  bake  It.  Serve  aaooe  of 
gravy,  batter,  and  anchovy. 

(0  To  Fbt  FLoUKDBBB.'^iet  thooi  he 
robbed  with  salt  toalda  and  out,  and  lie 
two  hours  to  give  them  some  flmuwoL 
Dip  them  iato  egg;  cover  with  cromba,  and 
fty  them. 

U)  Watbb  Sooght.— Stew  two  or  three 
flounders,  some  parsley  leaves  and  roots, 
thirty  p^percoma  and  a  quart  of  water, 
till  the  flsh  are  boiled  to  pieces;  polp  them 
through  a  sieve.  Set  over  the  fire  tlw 
pulped  flsh,  the  Uqoor  that  hoUad  tboa, 
some  perch,  tendi,  or  floonders,  and  aome 
flreeh  leaves  and  roots  of  pantair ;  simnier 
all  till  done  eoooi^  then  mm  In  a  deep 
dish.  Slices  of  bread  and  butter  are  to  be 
sent  to  table,  to  eat  withtho  aoachy. 
(A)  BAunnr  an»  Sauiov  Ikovt— 7^ 
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BoiK  Caeaa  It  cmlUlj,  boil  It  gently, 
puUiBff  it  In  cold  water,  and  take  It  obt  of 
the  water  as  aoon  aa  done.  Let  the  water 
be  boUlBglf  the  flah  la  crimped  or  apUt  hi 
aUceaL  If  nnder-dooe  It  la  veiy  nnwhole* 
aome.  Serre  with  ahrlmp  or  anchovy  aanoe. 
Bahnfm  takea  neaily  aa  long  ai  meat,  and 
for  a  Urge  flab  a  quarter  of  an  hour  per 
pound  wm  not  be  too  much  to  allow. 

To  Baoii»--Gat  alioea  an  Inch  thick,  and 
aeason  with  pepper  and  aalt;  lay  each  aUoe 
In  half  a  abeet  of  white  paper  well  bnttered, 
iwiat  the  enda  of  the  paper,  and  broil  the 
alioea  over  a  dew  Are  alx  or  eight  mlnutea. 
Serve  with  raw  picklea  and  anchovy  aanoe. 

To  PaT.—Take  a  large  piece,  icale  and 
wipe,  bat  do  not  waah  It;  aalt  veiy  well, 
let  it  lie  tin  the  aalt  la  melted  and  drained 
ftom  it,  tlien  aeaaon  with  beaten  mace, 
oiovee,  and  whole  pepper;  lay  in  a  ftw  bay 
leaves,  pat  it  close  into  a  pan,  cover  it  over 
with  butler,  and  bake  it;  when  well  done, 
drain  it  fW>m  the  gravy,  put  it  into  the 
pota  to  keep,  and  whan  cold  oover^lt  with 
dailflcd  batter. 

TO  CuRKT.— Broil  allghtly  aa  above ;  then 
mix  half  an  oanoe  of  curry-powder  to  each 
pound  of  flah,  with  a  good  gravy  or  stock ; 
atew  gently  In  thia  for  half  an  hour,  and 
aerve  with  rice  aa  osoal  (see  Curry,  tmder 
Made-dishes). 

To  KiFnjL*>Cut  the  flab  down,  take  out 
the  inside  and  roe.  Bub  the  whole  with 
oommon  aalt  after  aoaling  it;  let  It  hang 
twenty-four  hours  to  dnln.  Found  three 
or  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  according  to 
the  sixeof  tbefltfh,  two  ounces  of  boy  salt, 
and  two  ounces  of  coutm  sugar;  rub  these, 
when  mixed  well.  Into  the  salmon,  and  lay 
it  <m  a  largo  Slab  or  tray  two  days,  then 
rub  it  well  with  common  salt,  and  in 
twenty-four  hoars  more  it  will  be  fit  to 
dry ;  wipo  It  well  after  draining.  Hang  It 
either  in  a  wood  chimney  or  in  a  dry  place, 
keeping  it  open  with  two  small  sticks,  or 
rub  with  brown  pyroligneoua  add  (see  par. 
139l>.  Kippered  salmon  is  eaten  broiled  in 
paper,  and  only  Just  warmed  througti,  with 
egg  aauoe  and  maahed  potatoea ;  or  it  may 
be  boUod,  eRpedaliy  the  part  next  the  head. 

To  PicKU.— After  the  salm(m  has  been 
boiled  aa  usual,  let  it  drain  tUl  quite 
dry  on  a  flsh-dralncr  or  doth;  then  put 
It  into  aome  of  the  loUowing  pIcUe:— 
Take  of  the  water  in  which  the  flah  waa 
boiled  and  Tinegar  equal  quantltlea,  to 
which  add  a  fow  peppercorns,  a  little  mace, 
und  a  voiy  little  allspice;  boil  fi>r  a  few 
uituate8»  and  let  it  stand  till  oooL  The  aplce 
may  be  varied  aoooniing  to  the  taste;  in 
twdve  boars  it  is  fit  to  be  used ;  but  it  will 
keep  for  weeks  in  cool  weather,  or  In  the 
srnnmw  by  the  addition  of  a  little  Ice  occa- 


To  CoLLJOi.— Split  such  a  part  of  the  flah 
aa  may  be  suffldent  to  make  a  handaom^ 
roD,  wash  and  wipe  it,  and  having  mixed 
salt,  white  pepper,  pounded  mace,  and 
Jamaica  pepper,  in  quantity  to  season  it 
very  high,  rub  it  inalde  and  out  welL  Then 
roll  it  tight  and  tie  it  up  with  broad  tape, 
put  aa  much  water  and  one-third  vinegar 
aa  will  cover  It,  with  bay-leavea,  aalt, 
and  both  sorts  of  pepper.  Cover  doae,  and 
simmer  till  done  enoagh.  Drain  and  boil 
the  liquor  quldUy,  and  put  on  when  cold. 
Serve  with  fonneL  It  la  an  dogant  dish, 
and  extrcmdy  palatablei 

158a  SPBGIAL  DlA£CnOU  FOB  CooKDro 
Sxa.Fi8h:~ 

(a)  To  Boo.  TuxBOT,  Brux.,  ox  Plaicx. 
The  tnrbot-ketUe  moat  be  of  a  proper  size, 
and  in  the  nicest  order.  Do  not  sidn  the 
fish,  aa  I  have  known  done  by  an  ignorant 
cook.  Set  it  in  cold  water  suffldent  to 
cover  it  completely,  throw  a  handAil  of  salt 
and  a  glaaa  of  vinegar  into  it,  and  let  it 
gradually  boll;  be  careflil  that  no  blacks 
foil ;  but  skim  it  well,  and  thereby  preaerve 
the  beauty  of  the  colour.  Sprinkle  the 
belly,  or  white  side,  with  the  roe  of  the 
lobster,  and  turn  that  side  up.  Serve  it 
garnished  with  a  complete  flrlnge  of  curied 
parsley,  lemon,  and  horseradish.  The  sauce 
should  be  the  finest  lobster,  shrimp,  or 
anchovy,  and  plain  butter,  aerved  plenti- 
folly  in  aeparate  turcena.  Time,  about  two 
minutea  per  pound. 

To  Fbt.— Sprinkle  with  salt,  and  keep 
twenty-four  honra;  then  wash  and  wipe 
It  dry,  wet  over  with  egg,  and  cover  with 
crumba  of  bread ;  make  some  lani,  or  dne 
dripping^  and  two  largo  spoonfuls  of 
vinegar  boiling  hot;  lay  the  fish  in,  and 
fky  It  a  fine  colour,  drain  it  f^om  the  fat, 
and  serve  with  fried  parsley  round,  and 
anchovy  sauce.  This  mode  la  particularly 
adapted  for  plalccb 

(P)  Soles  are  skinned,  and  may  be  boUed 
In  the  same  way  aa  turbot.  Tliey  are 
served  with  plain  batter,  or  parsley  aiid 
butter.  Time,  about  five  or  aix  mlnutea 
per  fish. 

To  Fbt.— SUn  them,  and  dry  careftilly 
with  a  doth ;  then  dip  In  egg  and  bread- 
crumb, and  Ay  aa  dhvcted  In  par.  1576L 

As  CDTurra.— -Take  two  or  three  soles, 
separate  the  fleah  fh>m  the  back-bone,  and 
take  off  the  heads,  fins,  and  talL  Sprinkle 
the  inside  with  salt,  roll  them  up  tight  from 
the  tail  end  apwarda,  and  fasten  with  small 
skewers.  If  large  or  of  middling  size,  put 
half  a  fish  in  each  roll— email  do  not  answer. 
Dip  them  into  yolks  of  cggsf  and  cover 
with  crumba.  Do  the  egg  over  them  aimin, 
and  then  put  more  crumbs,  and  try  them 
a  beautlfhl  colour  in  lard,  or,  for  iaist-daysy 
hi  duriflcd  butter. 
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(c)  To  Boil  Cod-fish.— Some  peoirie  boil 
tlio  ood  whole ;  bat  a  larse  head  and  tbonl- 
den  contain  aU  the  partf  that  It  la  proper 
to  dresB,  the  thinner  parta  being  orerdone 
and  taatelesa  before  the  thick  are  ready. 
But  as  the  whole  flsh  may  b«  pnrchaaod  at 
tlmea  more  reasonably,  the  lower  half  may 
be  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  hong  up,  when 
it  will  be  in  high  perfbctlon  in  one  or  two 
days.  Or,  it  may  be  made  more  salt,  and 
served  with  et!g  sauce,  potatoes,  and  par- 
snips, as  salt-flah.  Cod,  when  amall,  is 
usually  Tery  cheap.  If  boiled  quite  fresh, 
it  is  watery;  but  eats  exceUently,  if  salted 
and  hwig  np  for  a  day  to  glye  it  flrmnesa, 
then  stuflbd  and  broiled.  Boiled  cod's  head 
and  shoulders  will  be  firmer,  and  have  a 
better  flavour,  if  a  little  salt  is  rubbed  down 
the  bone,  and  along  the  thick  part,  even  if 
It  is  to  be  eaten  the  same  day.  Tie  it  up, 
and  put  it  on  the  Are  in  cold  water  wlilch 
wHl  completely  cover  It ;  throw  a  haadAil 
of  salt  into  this  with  a  couple  of  spoonftais 
of  vinegar.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to 
serve  it  without  the  smallest  speck  of  black 
or  scum.  Oaniish  with  a  large  quantity  of 
double  parsley,  lemon,  horseradish,  and  the 
nilt,  roe,  aiid  liver,  and  Med  smelts,  if 
approved.  If  with  smelts,  be  careflil  that 
no  water  hangs  about  the  fish;  or  the 
beauty  of  tJie  smelts  will  be  t.aken  ofl^  as 
well  as  their  flavour.  Serve  with  plenty  of 
oyster  or  shrimp  sauce,  and  anchovy  and 
butter.  Time,  about  three  minutes  per 
pound. 

CsDCPio)  Cod,  ob  Sucks  of  Cod,  must  be 
put  Into  boiling  water,  and  after  a  space  of 
three  minutes,  dash  in  cold  water  to  lower 
tlie  tompenitnro ;  then  finish  as  above. 

To  Far  OR  Bboil  slices  of  cod-fish,  pro- 
ceed as  directed  in  the  general  remarks  at 
par.  157& 

CuRRT  OP  Cod  should  be  made  of  sliced 
cod,  that  has  either  been  crimped  or 
sprinkled  for  a  day  with  salt  to  make  it 
firm.  Fry  It  of  a  fine  brown  with  onion ; 
and  stew  it  with  a  good  white  gravy,  a 
little  curry  powder,  a  bit  of  butter  and 
flour,  three  or  four  spoonAils  of  rich  cream, 
salt,  and  add  Cayenne,  if  the  powder  Is  not 
hot  enough. 

(d)  To  DRK8S  Salt  Cod.— Soak  and  dean 
tlie  piece  to  be  dressed,  then  l^y  It  all  night 
in  water,  with  a  glass  of  vinegar.  Boll  it 
enough,  tlien  break  It  Into  flakes  on  the 
dish ;  pour  over  it  parsnips  boiled,  beaten 
into  a  mortar,  and  then  boiled  up  with 
cream  and  a  large  piece  of  butter  rubbed 
with  a  bit  of  flour.  It  may  be  served 
as  above  with  egg  sauce  instead  of  the 
parsnip,  and  the  latter  sent  up  whola  Or, 
the  flsh  may  be  boiled  and  sent  up  witliout 
Haklni;,  and  sauces  as  above.  Time,  tho 
tome  OS  for  flresh  ood. 


Salt  Fbr  which  la  too  stnmg  to  bo  ectea 
dreased  in  this  way,  will  be  much  iznpvovod 
by  boiling  it,  and  then  maahing  it  np  witli 
potatoes  in  equal  quantities,  and  Uowning 
before  the  flre  in  a  Dutch  oven. 

(e)  Cod  Somnia  Boilkdi,— Soak  tbem  in 
warm  water  half  an  hour,  ttian  scrapo  aad 
dean ;  and  if  to  bo  dressed  white,  boil  tbem 
in  milk  and  water;  whan  tender  serve 
them  In  a  napkin  with  egg  sanoa.  The  salt 
must  not  bo  much  soaked  out,  naless  for 
flicasa^ 

To  Look  likb  Small  CMicnD&— Wasii 
three  large  sounds  nicely,  and  boil  tn  mUk, 
and  water,  but  not  too  tender;  when  cold, 
put  a  foroemeat  of  chopped  oystera,  cnanlM 
of  bread,  a  bit  of  batter,  nutineg,  pepiwiv 
salt,  and  the  yolka  of  two  eggs;  apradul  it 
over  the  sounds,  and  nil  up  each  in  the 
form  of  a  ohickeo,  skewering  it ;  then  lard 
tbem  as  yon  would  diickeno,  dust  a  Uttlo 
flour  over,  and  roast  them  te  a  tin  oven 
slowly.  When  done  enough,  pour  over 
tbem  a  flne  oyster  saooa  Serve  for  sida 
or  comer  dish. 

To  Bboiu— Scald  tn  hot  water,  lub  weQ 
with  salt,  pull  off  tho  dirty  skin,  aad  put 
them  to  simmer  till  tender ;  take  tliem  out, 
flour,  and  brolL  While  this  is  being  done, 
season  a  little  brown  gravy  with  pepper, 
salt,  a  tea-spooni\il  of  soy,  and  a  IkUa 
mustard;  give  It  a  boE  with  a  bit  of  flour 
and  butter,  aad  pour  it  over  the  sounda. 

Eir  Raoout.— Prepare  as  above;  then 
stew  them  In  white  gravy,  seasoned,  crewm, 
butter,  and  a  little  bit  of  flour  added  before 
you  serve,  gently  boiling  np^  A  bit  of 
lemon  peel,  nutmeg,  and  the  least  plack  of 
poimded  mace  should  give  the  flavour, 

(/)  Haddocks  akd  Whrtmg.— To  Boo.-. 
Treat  like  ood-flsh,  the  allowance  for  time 
being  very  neariy  the  same,  unless  very 
small,  when  It  may  be  reduced  one>thlid. 

To  Dbt — Choose  them  of  two  or  three 
pounds  weight;  take  out  the  gills,  cyea, 
and  entrails,  and  rv.>move  the  blood  fcom  tho 
backbone;  wipe  tliem  dry,  and  pat  aome 
salt  Into  the  bodies  and  eyes;  lay  them  on 
a  board  for  a  night,  then  hang  them  up  In  a 
dry  place,  and  a/ler  three  or  four  days  they 
will  be  flt  to  dress ;  skin  and  rub  tbem  with 
egfr,  and  strew  crumbs  over  them ;  lay  tlicm 
before  the  flre,  and  baste  with  butler  until 
brown  enough.    Serve  with  egg  sauce. 

WHrnxoa,  if  large,  are  excellent  in  thla 
waj*;  and  It  will  prove  an  accommodatloa 
in  the  country  where  there  is  no  regular 
supply  offish. 

(ff)  Skatx,  Tbobkback,  axd  Maim  (all 
usually  sold  as  skate),  should  be  huug  one 
ilay  at  least  before  dressing.  They  may  be 
boiled  In  slices  (called  crimped),  or  Med  hi 
crambs  with  egg,  or  In  butter. 

(A)  MACKBRfii..^BoiL  till  tho  tall  splitt, 
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■lid  KiTe  with  batter  uid  fenneL  The 
time  is  otaally  about  ten,  flfteea,  or  twenty 
ininntes,  acoordlng  to  lUe. 

To  Bkoxl  them,  split  them  and  sprinkle 
Tflth  herbs,  pepper,  and  salt;  or  stuff  with 
the  same,  crumbs,  and  cheeped  ftnneL 

ColUlRkd,  OS  eol  (page  468). 

PotTKD.—Clean,  season,  and  bake  them 
In  a  pan  with  mixed  sploo,  bay-leaves,  and 
some  batter;  when  cold  lay  them  In  a 
potttnR-pot,  and  ooTer  with  batter. 

PicacLSDk--BoU  them,  then  boU  some  of  the 
liquor  with  a  few  p^perooms,  bay-leaves, 
and  a  third  part  of  the  quantity  of  vinegar; 
when  cold,  pour  It  over  them. 

AnoOur  Mtthod  <^  PiekHng^-CitnTi  and 
divide  them,  then  cut  each  side  Into  three, 
or,  leavingthem  undivided,  cot  each  flsh  into 
five  or  six  pieces ;  to  six  large  mackerel  take 
nearly  an  oonoe  of  pepper,  two  nutmegs,  a 
llttU)  maoe,  Ibor  doves,  and  a  handftil  of 
salt,  all  in  the  finest  powder;  mix,  and 
making  holes  In  each  bit  of  fish,  thrust  the 
seasoning  into  ttiem,  and  rab  each  piece 
with  some  of  It;  then  fir  them  in  brown 
oil ;  let  them  stand  till  cold,  then  pat  them 
into  a  stone  jar,  and  cover  with  vinegar ;  if 
to  keep  long,  poor  oil  on  the  top.  Thus 
done,  they  may  be  preserved  for  months. 

(0  Rbd  Mullkt.— Clean  flrom  the  gills  and 
•mall  intestines,  but  leave  the  rest  of  the 
inside,  fold  In  oiled  paper,  and  gent^  bake 
in  a  small  dish ;  make  a  sauce  of  the  Uqoor 
that  comes  from  the  fish,  with  a  piece  of 
botter,  a  little  floor,  a  little  essence  of 
anchovy,  and  a  glass  of  sheriy;  give  it  a 
boil,  and  serve  in  a  boat,  and  the  fish  in  the 
IMMier  cases. 

C/)  To  DKCSB  PiPEBS,— Boll  or  bake  tbem 
with  a  podding,  well  seasoned,  like  pike^ 
If  baked,  pat  a  large  cup  of  rich  broth 
Into  the  dUh,  and  when  done,  take  that, 
some  essence  of  anchovy,  and  a  squeexe  of 
lemon,  and  boll  them  up  together  fbr  saooe. 

ik)  To  FKT  S]CU.Ta.-«They  should  not  be 
washed  more  than  Is  necessary  to  clean 
them;  dry  them  in  a  cloth,  then  lightly 
flour  them,  bat  shake  it  off;  dip  them  into 
plenty  of  egg,  then  into  bread-orumbs 
grated  fine,  and  plunge  them  into  a  good 
pan  of  boiling  lard;  continue  gently  boil- 
ing; and  a  few  minutes  will  make  them  a 
bright  yellow-brown;  take  care  not  to 
take  off  the  light  roughness  of  the  crumbs, 
or  their  beauty  will  be  lost,  and  fbr  this 
pnrpose  ase  the  wire  frame  (see  Jiff.  las). 

(2)  HmunQH  AHD  Sfbats.— TO  Fry.. 
Do  them  of  a  light  brown,  with  onions 
sliced,  and  serve  them  very  hoL 

TO  BBon.— Floarthem  first,  and  do  of  a 
good  cdour;  plain  bottor  for  saooe. 

To  Pot.— Do  them  as  fbr  madierel  (which 
see). 

To  Coxi  AB  Bloatbbbi— Cleaa,  and  lay 


them  in  salt  and  a  little  saltpetre  one  night; 
then  hang  them  on  a  stick,  through  the 
eyes,  in  a  row;  have  ready  an  old  cask.  In 
whidi  put  some  sawdust,  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  a  heater  red-hot;  fix  the  stick  over  the 
smoke,  and  let  them  remain  twenty-fbar 
hours. 

To  DBsas  Bid  HsBBi2ras.-<7hoose  those 
that  are  large  and  moist,  cut  them  open, 
ponr  some  boiling  smaU-beer  over  them, 
and  let  them  soak  half  an  hour;  drain 
them  dry,  and  nuke  them  Jast  hot  thn>m;h 
befi>re  the  fire,  then  rub  some  oold  butter 
over  them  and  server  Egg-saace,  or  but- 
tered-egg9  and  mashed-potatooa  shoold  bo 
sent  up  with  them. 

To  BAXK—Wash  and  drain,  without 
wiping  them;  aeason  with  allspice  hi  fine 
powder,  salt,  and  a  frw  old  clovea.  Lay 
ibem  in  a  pan  with  plenty  of  black  pepper, 
an  onion,  and  a  ftw  bay-leaves;  add  half 
vinegar  and  half  small-beer,  oaough  to 
cover  them.  Tie  paper  over  the  pan,  and 
bake  In  a  slow  oven.  If  approved,  throw 
saltpetre  over  them  the  night  befbre,  to 
make  them  look  red.  Out  through  the 
vent,  bat  do  not  open  them. 

(m)  Fish  Cakes  ob  Baus  FaxKD.^^iSAtl^ 
a  few  potatoes  in  batter  or  cream ;  then  tako 
doable  the  quantity  of  any  dressed  fish,  after 
clearing  off  all  bones  and  skin.  Mix  it  wet  L 
with  the  potatoes,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  maoe,  if  approved,  and  make  It 
into  cakes  or  round  balls,  or  put  in  scallop- 
shells.  lYy  them  a  light  brown,  and  serve 
In  a  napkin;  or.  If  in  scallops,  brown  In  a 
Dutch  oven. 

(n)  To  Wakx  up  Fish  thx  Sioo!a>  Dat. 
Salmon  nugr  be  put  into  boiling  water,  and 
Just  heated  through,  taking  care  to  add 
vinegar  as  at  first.  Turbot,  brill,  and  cod- 
fish are  best  picked  from  the  bones,  and 
warmed  up  with  cream  or  white  sauce; 
then  mash  some  potatoes,  and  form  a  waU 
round  a  dish  (which  may  or  may  not  be 
egged  and  browned),  in  which  the  fish  is  to 
be  placed  and  served. 

ym.  Spxoial  Dikbctioms  fob  DBBBsno 
Shxu.  Fish  :— 

(a)    LOBSTOKS,  CBATFmn,   PBAWm,  AHD 

SHBOfFS.— To  Bouu— Put  them  into  a  pot  of 
boiling  water;  the  lobsters  must  not  remain 
any  longer  tlian  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
unless  very  large  indeed.  From  the  shells 
and  small  daMrs  bruised  will  be  extracted 
a  Juice  that  will  much  improve  the  sauce. 
Whi'n  cold,  split  the  tall  down  the  middle, 
and  crack  the  daws,  for  which  purpose, 
nothing  serves  so  well  as  the  chink  at  the 
hinge  of  a  back-kitchen  door.  Place  the 
bo4y  in  the  middle,  half  a  tall  on  each  side, 
and  the  lai^  daws  top  and  bottom. 

To  Roast.— After  boiling  the  lobster,  take 
It  out  of  the  shell,  and  while  hot,  ruu  it 
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wtth  Iraitor,  and  ]ay  it  before  the  firs. 
Continue  boBting  it  with  batter  tiU  it  hai  a 
fine  ftoth ;  then  Mrva 

To  Bnw.— Pick  the  lobster,  pat  the 
berries  into  s  pan,  in  a  warm  bath,  and 
mb  them  down  with  a  bit  of  batter,  two 
spoonfuls  of  any  sort  of  gravy,  one  of  soy, 
or  walnut  ketehap,  a  little  salt  and  Cayenne, 
and  a  spoonAil  of  port;  stew  the  lobster 
cut  into  bits  with  the  gravy  as  abova 

To  POT.~Half  boil  them,  pick  oat  the 
meat  cut  into  small  bits,  season  with  mace, 
white  pepper,  nutmeg  and  salt,  press  dose 
into  a  pot  and  cover  with  batter,  bake  half 
an  hoar;  put  the  spawn  in.  When  cold, 
take  the  lobster  out,  and  put  it  into  the  pots 
with  a  little  of  the  butter.  Beat  the  other 
butter  in  a  mortar  with  some  of  the 
spawn ;  then  mix  that  coloured  batter  with 
AS  much  as  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
pots  and  stratai  It.  Cayenne  may  be  added, 
if  approved. 

COKKT  or  LOQSTSSS  OH  PRAWMl^Take 

them  from  the  shells,  and  lay  in  a  pan, 
with  a  small  piece  of  mace,  three  or  four 
spoonfhls  of  veal  gravy,  and  four  of  cream; 
rab  smooth  one  or  two  tea-spoonAils  of 
cuny-powder,  a  tea-spoonflil  of  flonc,  and 
an  ounce  of  batter;  simmer  an  hoar; 
squeeze  half  a  lemon  in,  and  add  salt 

To  Pot  Prawns  avd  Sannm.— They 
should  be  selected  as  laiige  as  possibtei 
When  boiled,  take  them  oat  of  the  skins, 
and  season  them  with  salt,  white  pepper, 
and  a  veiy  little  maoe  and  doves.  Press 
them  into  a  pot  set  it  in  the  oven  ten 
minutes,  and  when  cold  cover  them  with 
a  layer  of  clarified  batter. 

(b)  Crabs.  — To  Boiu— Proceed  as  for 
lobsters. 

To  Dress  Hot.— After  picking  the  meat 
out  of  the  shell,  season  it  with  pepper  and 
salt  Then  wash  the  shell  dean,  and  after 
making  the  white  meat  hot  in  a  saucepan, 
lay  it  in  the  shell  with  the  soft  part  at  top; 
strew  crumbs  of  bread,  and  brown  It  over. 

To  Dress  (;old.— Empty  the  shdls,  and 
mix  the  flesh  with  oO,  vlnooar,  salt  and  a 
little  white  pepper  and  Cayenne;  then  put 
the  miztare  into  the  lame  shell,  and  serve ; 
very  little  oil  is  necessary,  and  by  some 
people  it  is  altogether  disliked. 

(c)  OrariEBs.— To  F^n>w-~Put  them  into 
water,  and  wash  them  with  a  birch-besom 
till  quite  dean ;  then  lay  them  round  side 
downwards  in  a  pan,  sprinkle  with  flour  or 
oatmeal  and  saU,  and  cover  with  water; 
do  the  same  every  day,  and  th^  will 
fatten.  The  water  should  be  pretty  salt  and 
rather  more  so  than  sea-water.  Bay  salt  is 
the  best  for  the  porpose  when  it  is  at  hand. 


I  To  Bon.— Open  the  sheEi,  and  dean  and 
drain  them  into  boOing  water;  tlien  drop 
the  oysters  into  a  sauoq»an  of  boiling  watei; 
and  boll  them  gently  for  three  or  four 
minutes.  Serve  In  the  sheila,  wKhallttib 
cold  butter,  vinegar,  and  pcpipcr. 

To  STEW.--Open  and  aepiunate  fhe  Hqmr 
flnom  them,  then  wasb  them  ftom  the  grit; 
strain  the  Itqnor,  and  put  wMh  the  oyatecs 
a  bit  of  maoe  or  lemon-peel,  and  a  tew 
white  peppereoma.  Sinmier  tiiem  very 
gently,  and  put  some  cream  and  a  little 
flour  and  butter.    Serve  with  sippets. 

To  Boast.— Place  the  oysten  miopcDed 
between  the  bars  of  a  iira  or  tn  a  chanoal 
stove.  They  require  about  six  or  eight 
minutes'  time. 

To  Sgauop.— Pot  them  wl0i  erenriM  of 
bread,  pepper,  salt  nutmeg,  and  a  Ut  of 
butter,  Into  scallop-shells  er  sanoera,  and 
bake  before  the  Are  in  a  Datcii  oven. 
Cream  mixed  with  the  bread  la  *  gnat 
improvement. 

To  Frt.— Make  a  hatter  of  floor,  mOk, 
and  ^gs,  season  it  a  very  little  vrtth  pepper 
and  salt  dip  the  oysters  into  It  and  try 
them  a  flne  ydlow-browni  A  little  nutmeg 
should  be  put  into  the  seasoning,  and  a  foir 
crumbs  of  bread  into  the  floor. 

As  LOAVB&— Open  them,  and  save  the 
liquor;  wash  them  in  it;  then  strain  It 
throu^  a  sieve,  and  pat  a  little  of  It  into 
atoeser  with  a  bit  of  batter  and  floor, 
white  pepper,  a  scrape  of  notmag,  and  a 
little  creaoL  Stew  them,  and  oot  In  dice; 
put  them  into  rolls  sold  for  the  porpoaek 

As  SAHBAOxa— Take  a  quarter  oTa  poond 
of  chicken  or  veal,  three  ounces  of  cromba 
of  broad,  one  ounce  of  beef  aoet  thtaty 
oysters,  chopped,  and  half  the  yoQc  of  au 
egg;  to  be  seasoned  with  maes,  Cayenne, 
and  blade  pepper,  and  made  either  Into 
balls,  or  of  a  long  form,  and  filed.  To  IM 
served  with  a  rtdi  brown  gravy. 

As  ToAKT.  — Pour  some  well-thfAenod 
and  flavoured  oyster  sauce  vpon  a  batteaned 
toast  The  number  of  oysteni  is  fhmi  two 
and  a  half  to  three-score,  depending  on 
the  sise  of  the  comer-dlsh.  Thia  is  wry 
good  for  a  top  or  bottom  dhdi  in  a  seoond 
coursei 

To  PicKU.— WsAh  foor  dosen  of  the 
largest  oysters  you  can  get  in  their  own 
liquor,  wipe  them  diy,  strain  the  liquor  oS; 
adding  to  it  a  deasert-qKxmftil  of  99nut, 
two  blades  of  mace,  a  tablOi^oonflil  oi 
salt  onless  the  liqnur  is  alrsady  veiy  salt, 
three  of  white  wine,  and  four  Dt  vinegar. 

1682.  For  DmBcnom  to  Vaxb  Tua 
PAirnn,  Pas,  avd  Sours,  see  the  chapccn 
on  those  deportmrats* 


CHAP.  VIII. 
SOUP-MAKOrO    SOUPS,  AKD  BBOTHS. 
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Sect.  1.— Gxnsiui.  BwfABKa 

1089L    UPOW    THS    MAHAOXiaDrT   of  thifl 

ilcpaitiiMDt  depends,  in  great  measnre,  the 
decree  of  economy  or  waste  going  on  In 
•ny  cetabUahnenL  It  will  always  happen, 
and  eepeciaHy  in  large  fkmUies,  that  there 
ars  reAise  bones  snd  pieces  of  meat,  which 
are  laft  cttber  in  the  dish  or  in  the  plates. 
Every  senq»  of  these  should  be  collected 
together,  with  any  odds  and  ends  of  all 
kinds  of  anlmol  ibod,  such  ss  heads  and 
neclLS  of  poultiy,  trimmings  of  meat,  Ac 
If  thcso  ore  not  approved  of  for  the  house, 
they  will,  at  all  events,  afford  good  useAiI 
soup  for  the  poor,  who  will  many  of  them 
be  grateAil  flv  the  broth  or  soup  produced 
firom  them.  Besides  these,  the  boilings  of 
SU  meat  should  be  saved,  and  the  strength 
Increased  by  adding  bones,  scraps,  Ac  t 
TJm  UQQor  from  salt-meat  is  too  sslt,  and 
patt  only  most  be  mixed  with  more  boilings 
or  water  to  form  the  foundation  for  all  sorts 
of  soups,  gravies,  Aa ;  the  liquid  thus  Air- 
nlshed  being  on  this  account  called  by  the 
name,  "stock." 

Sect.  2.— Thr  Utkksils. 

1591.  These  are->lst,  the  digaierf  snd, 
snd,  tktstocM'pci. 

IMS.  TUB  DIOI8TBR,  usually  named  after 
ta  inventor,  Pepin  (f^eAf*  1^)*  ^  &  strong 
Iron  vessel,  with  a  moveable  handle,  by 
which  it  may  be  suspended  over  the  fire. 
Ia  the  centre  of  the  lid  is  a  metal  valve, 
which  sbonld  always  be  sttended  to,  as  it 
adght  otherwise  mat  in  its  sodust,  and 
•oeasion  the  bursting  of  the  pot  A  little 
grease  prevents  this,  but  the  greatest 
|»eventlve  ts  deanlinessi  Besides  this 
valve,  which  aUowa  the  steam  to  escape 
M  soon  as  it  rises  with  sufficient  force  to 
overoorae  the  weight  of  the  piece  of  metal, 
tber«ls  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  lid,  by 
whlcb  It  ia  vciy  securely  closed.  It  is  not 
only  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  digester, 
but,  by  a  twtat,  it  Is  hooked  under  three  pro- 
jecting arms  (lee^.),  and  la  consequently 
kept  down  doeely,  its  under  surface  being 
ground  to  correspond  with  the  upper  edge 
of  the  pot  When,  therefore,  the  bones, 
Ac,  are  placed  in  the  digester  with^water, 
and  the  Ud  adapted  to  it  properly,  the  heat 
la  raised  ooDSlderably  above  219  degrees, 
tecasse  the  pzeasare  is  greater  than  that 
of  tha  atmosphere  by  the  weight  of  the 
yahro.  The  oonseqnenoe  is,  that  bones  are 
oompelled  to  give  out  their  gelatine,  and 
are  left  almost  with  nothing  but  their  llme^ 
I'his  is  the  most  economical  of  all  cooking 
wteiisHa,  and  ia  the  means  of  saving  an 


Immense  amount  of  nutritive  matter;  tut 
it  is  of  no  use  whatever,  unless  the  lid  is 
securely  adapted  to  the  pot 

um.  Thx  Stock-pot  Ukf-  1^)  1>  merely 
a  common  sanc^Min,  with  a  well-flxed  lid. 
It  is  intended  for  the  slow  boiling  of  meat 
in  the  liquor  which  has  come  out  of  the 
digester  fh)m  the  bones.  Some  people  use 
the  digester  as  a  stock-pot,  but  it  is  better 
to  put  the  bones  in  by  themselves  with  any 
pieces  of  gristle,  aa  much  more  gelatine  is 
dissolved  by  water  than  by  a  strong  soup 
made  from  meat;  besides  which,  the 
increaaed  temperature  in  the  digester  is 
unfiivourabia  to  the  solution  of  the  meat 
At  sll  events,  the  bones  should  be  first 
boiled,  and  the  meat  added  afterwards; 
but  the  better  plan  is  to  boll  the  bones 
first,  and  extract  everything  Arom  them; 
then  pour  off  into  the  stock-pot  and  add 
what  meat  or  other  soft  bits  may  l>e 
intended  to  be  used,  stewing  them  for 
some  hours  very  slowly.  Most  soups  will 
require  from  four  to  six  hours'  gentle  boil- 
ing, and  almost  all  should  be  prepared  tlio 
day  before  they  are  to  be  used,  by  whlcli 
plan  they  may  be  allowed  to  become  cold, 
when  the  fht  collected  on  the  top,  and 
become  solid,  may  easily  be  separated. 

SXCr.  &— SOCP-MAKINO. 

1587.  In  making  the  various  sorts  of 
soups,  three  different  ktaids  of  gelatinous 
solutions  are  aUuded  to-lst,  boUingt^  wlilch 
mean  the  water  in  which  meat  has  been 
boiled;  Snd,  hnwn  ttodb^  which  is  soup 
made  ftx>m  beef,  and  cow-heels^  or  knuckle 
of  veal,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
any  boilings;  snd  8rd,  vMU  stock,  which 
is  made  from  veal,  or  any  white  meat,  as 
chickens,  tukcy  boilings,  Ac;— besides 
thette  are  mentioned,  browning  and  glate^ 
which  will  be  presently  described. 

(a)  To  Mjlkb  Good  Stock.— Put  what- 
ever bones  are  at  hand  in  the  digester 
(previously  breaking  them  in  pieces) ;  boil 
them  for  three  or  four  hours  at  least  then 
pour  off  the  liquor  into  the  stock-pot  and 
add  to  each  gallon  the  meat  off  a  knuckle 
of  veal,  a  pound  of  lean  beeA  and  a  pound 
of  the  lean  of  a  gammon  of  bacon,  all  sliced, 
with  two  or  three  scraped  carrots,  two 
onions,  two  turnips,  two  beads  of  celery 
sliced,  and  two  quarts  of  water.  Stew  the 
meat  quite  tender,  but  do  not  let  it  bum. 
When  thus  prepared  it  will  serve  either 
for  soup,  or  tm>wn  or  white  gravy.  If  for 
BxowN  OBAVT,  put  somo  of.the  following 
colouring,  and  boil  a  fow  minutes. 

(6)  BBOWUDfO  FOB  Sours  AKD  GkAV1RS.~ 

Put  four  oimces  oflump  sugar,  a  gill  oi  wuti  r, 
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and  hair  an  ounce  of  the  finest  tmtter  into 
a  smaU  toflser,  and  Mt  It  over  a  gentle  flro. 
Stir  it  with  a  wooden  ipoon  till  of  a  bright 
brown;  then  add  half  a  pint  of  water; 
boti,  skim,  and  when  cold  bottle  and  oork, 
it  doee.  Add  to  soap  or  gnnry  aa  much  of 
thia  as  wni  giro  a  proper  colour. 

Another.—^ut  fbur  ounces  <^ pounded  loaf 
sugar  Into  a  fFTingpan,  with  one  ounce  of 
butter;  set  It  over  a  clear  Are  and  stir  it, 
when  ft  is  fitithy,  and  the  sugar  Is  dis- 
solving, hold  it  higher  tlU  It  becomes  a 
deep  brown,  pour  in  by  degrees  a  third  of 
a  pint  of  port-wine,  add  a  little  lemon  peel, 
BRlt,  three  spoonflils  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
a  little  maoe,  six  doves,  an  onion,  and  some 
allspice,  boil  all  slowlj  fyr  ten  minutes, 
skhn  it,  pour  it  into  a  tesln,  and  when  cold 
bottle  for  use. 

(e)  To  Makb  Stock  fov  BnowwoB  W^im 
PiSH  Socra.— Take  a  pound  of  skate,  four 
or  five  flounders,  and  two  pounds  of  eels; 
dean  them  wdl,  and  cut  Uiem  Into  pieces; 
cover  them  with  water,  and  season  them 
with  maoe,  pepper,  salt,  an  onion  stuck 
witii  doves,  a  head  of  celery,  two  panlej 
roots  diced,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  hcrba. 
dimmer  an  hour  and  a  half  doedy  covered, 
and  then  strain  it  off  for  use.  If  fbr  brown 
soup,  flmt  ttj  the  flsh  brown  In  butter,  and 
then  do  as  abov«.  It  will  not  keep  more 
than  two  or  three  days. 

(i2)  Glazs  is  a  boiled-down  animal  jelly, 
made  from  the  stock  as  above;  but  avoiding 
the  use  of  salt,  aa  when  boiled  down  suffl- 
dently  it  would  be  too  strong  of  that  saline 
material  It  <M3ly  requires  care  not  to  bum 
It,  and  should  be  properly  stralnod.  A  quart 
of  stock  win  only  make  about  a  spoonftd 
Of  c^bize;  and  as  It  oonsista  slmost  entirdy  I 
of  gdatine,  the  portable  soups  sold  in  the 
shops  answer  all  the  pnipose,  at  much  less 
trouble  and  cost;  indeed  glaae  ttsdf  may 
be  bought  there  cheaper  than  it  can  bo 
made  at  home. 

(«)  To  CLAurr  Stock,  which  process  is 
now  often  wanted,  as  it  Is  the  Ihshion  to 
use  it  dear  in  mode-turtle  and  many  other 
soups,  whtdi  were  formerly  thlduned,  the 
fbllowing  method  must  be  adopted:— Put 
the  stock  over  a  godd  Are,  and  when  boiling 
add  the  white  of  one  egg  to  each  quart  of 
stock,  prooeedlng  as  follows:  beat  the  eggs 
op  wdl  in  a  little  wator,  then  add  a  little 
hot  stock,  beat  to  a  ftoth,  and  pour  gni- 
duaUy  into  the  pot,  wlien  the  whole  is  to  be 
whisked.  Boil  up,  and  immediatt-ly  remove 
and  strain  thiough  a  line  ulevo  or  cloth. 

1088.  Rncnra  foe  Soum:— 

(a)  Mimoir  Bboih  wrrB  tbe  Mcat  dl— 
Cut  a  neck  of  mutton  into  chops,  taking  off 
every  hit  of  fat  Ibor  hours  before  dinner; 
piit  it  in  the  Btewpan,  and  pour  it  nearl>' 
ftall  or  boiling  water;  cut  in  slloea  lour 


carrots  and  six  small  turnips,  and  pat  in 
the  pan  at  the  same  time;  let  It  simmer 
and  boU  till  dlnner-timo ;  flavour  with  satt, 
and  skim  off  the  flit  Some  people  add  an 
ounce  or  two  of  rice  with  the  vegetableai 

(6)  To  Mass  Mdttom  ox  Vkax.  BxonL— 
Take  one  pound  of  meat,  ftiee  ftom  tlie 
bone,  and  wdl  washed  in  boQhig  wate^ 
then  diy  it  in  a  doth,  and  put  tt  on  the  lire 
with  a  quart  of  water ;  when  ll  boils  skim 
it  as  dear  as  possible,  then  add  a  IHtlc  more 
cold  water,  whkh  wlU  make  tbe  acum  rise 
afbesh  ;  then  take  it  ofl;  and  season  with 
parsley  root  about  tbe  size  of  two  ringen, 
a  small  carrot,  an  onion  or  two,  a  blade  of 
mace  (and  about  two  ounces  of  dean  bacon 
if  you  like  this  addition) ;  boU  it  an  hour 
and  a  half  at  least,  till  the  meat  is  tender; 
Uien  strain  it  It  may  be  made  with 
mutton,  beei;  or  veal,  or  the  three  conn 
bined. 

<c)  T»  Make  Okatt  Soup.^Fry  three  or 
four  pounds  of  meat,  then  fVy  half  a  doiea 
carrots  and  tumipa,  after  which  fry  three 
or  four  onions,  taking  care  not  to  let  them 
bum ;  stew  all  together  with  a  little  pepper, 
salt,  a  dove  or  two,  and  a  stick  of  celery; 
strain  it;  when  cold  skim  off  the  fiat,  and 
boU  it  up  again  with  the  white  of  three  or 
four  eggs  to  clear  it ;  strain  it  throngh  a 
doth ;  it  is  then  fit  fbr  nse.  Soak  tudf  a 
rasped  roll  in  a  little  gravy,  and  stidt  it 
with  slmonds,  to  put  in  tbe  soup  when  in 
the  tureen ;  or,  as  is  generally  pretturod,  add 
some  vermlcdU,  or  macaroni  made  in  small 
shapes  fbr  the  purpose,  or  the  piped  macar- 
ronl  cut  in  short  lengths.  (It  foruis  a  pleas- 
ing variety  to  add,  instead  of  the  above, 
some  pieces  of  carrot  cat  long  and  thin,  or 
In  their  season  a  ftw  heads  of  asparagus  cut 
in  short  lengths  and  mode  tender,  but  n<«t 
to  break,  which  make  it  like  Julienne  soap), 

(d)  Meat  Soup  }-oa  Fajolt  Usb  ox 
FOX  ViiXAOB  DiSTUBxrriOK.— To  make  xao 
quarts,  use  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of 
beei;  half  a  bushel  of  turnips,  a  quarter  of 
a  pedc  of  carrots,  a  quarter  of  a  peek  of 
onions,  one  peck  of  peas  (or  InsuMd  of 
peas,  three  pounds  of  rice),  one  laive 
spoonftil  of  bruised  cdery-seed,  three- 
quarters  of  a  peck  of  flour,  or  rather  more ; 
one  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  pepper,  and  the 
third  of  a  peck  of  salt  The  bones  sbonld 
be  broken  in  pieces  and  separately  boiled 
in  a  djgectcr,  in  half  the  water,  and  the 
liquor  added  to  the  remainder  in  wliicli 
the  meat  and  vegetables  are  bollod. 

(«)  VXAL  Bboth.— Stew  a  small  knuckle 
In  about  three  quarts  of  water,  with  two 
ounces  of  well-washed  rice,  or,  what  la 
still  better,  tlio  same  quantity  of  sago,  a 
little  salt,  and  a  blade  of  maoe,  till  thm 
liquor  Is  half  waaled  away. 

(/)   Ox-tail  Sour.  —  BoH  an  ox-txl^ 
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dhnded  at  the  Joints,  alotrly  !n  a  pfnt  of 
water,  rrith  a  tmoll  lamp  of  butter  or  good 
lM>ef  dripping,  for  threo  boars,  till  the  water 
Is  rediioed  one-half;  then  add  half  a  carrot 
and  turnip,  an  onion,  and  a  small  head  of 
oeleiy,  a  Uttle  lemon,  and  common  thjme 
and  parsley.  Five  or  six  peppercorns  and 
a  pinch  of  Cayenne  should  be  added,  and 
also  a  tea-spoonAi]  of  salt  When  the  Tege- 
tables  are  quite  tender,  take  them  out  and 
palp  them  through  a  coarse  store,  alter 
which  mbt  with  them  two  table-spoonfols 
of  flour,  and  rub  all  op  with  the  gravy  fai 
the  Btewpan;  then  add  three  pints  of 
boiUng  water,  stirring  it  In.  Fhuilly  boll 
up  fbr  a  few  minutes,  and  add  a  little 
tirowning;  or  good  brown  gravy.  It  may 
be  made  dear  by  omitting  the  flour. 

(ff)  Ox-cHS£jc  Sonp  Is  merely  the  stewed 
ox-cheek  (see  q,  page  4e0),  with  tlie  soap 
somewhat  reduced,  and  if  approved  of, 
thickened  Uke  the  oz-taO  soap. 

(A)  Tub  Cklebrated  FmEScn  Pot-av> 
Fku,  according  to  the  recognised  authority 
of  M.  So3'er,  consists  of  six  pounds  of  beef; 
ft>ur  quarts  of  water,  set  near  the  Are 
and  skimmed;  when  nearly  boilhig,  add  a 
spoonAiI  and  a  half  of  salt,  half  a  pound 
of  liver,  two  carrots,  Ibur  turnips,  eight 
young  or  two  old  leeks,  one  head  of  celery, 
two  onions  (one  of  them  bomt),  with  a 
dove  In  cadi,  and  a  piece  of  parsnip.  Skim 
agadn,  and  simmer  four  or  five  hours, 
adding  a  Uttle  cold  water  now  and  then ; 
take  off*  part  of  the  fkt,  put  slices  of  bread 
Into  the  tureen,  lay  half  the  vegetables 
over,  and  half  the  broth,  and  serve  the 
meat  {bouOK)  separately  with  the  other 
half  of  Uie  vegetables. 

(0  FftEKCH  Soup  {very  good  and  cheap). 
A  sheep's  head  and  pluck  boiled  gently  In  a 
gallon  of  water  till  reduced  to  half  the 
quantity,  a  small  teacnpftil  of  pearl-barley, 
six  large  onlon«,  one  turnip,  one  carrot,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a  few  cloves 
and  peppercorns.  Add  a  little  mushroom 
ketchup,  and  thicken  with  rome  flour 
rolled  In  a  lump  of  butter.  It  Is  better  to 
boil  it  the  day  befbie  it  is  wanted.  Cut  the 
ment  off  the  head  In  slices  as  fbr  hashed 
calTs  bead  (taking  It  out  fbr  this  purpose 
as  soon  as  It  Is  suflldently  tender),  and 
then  into  small  squares,  which  must  be  put 
Into  the  soup  again  when  It  Is  warmed  up 
f  >r  use.  Finish  It  up  with  fbroemeat  and 
little  egg-balls,  and  a  teacupftil  of  white 
wine,  which,  with  the  addition  of  a  mit 
sugar,  makes  It  nearly  equal  to  mock- 
turtle 

U)  MDLUGATAWirr  SotTF.— Take  aknnekle 
of  vttol,  five  pounds  weight,  put  it  on  with 
enouKh  water  to  cover  It  When  It  to  about 
lialf  done  take  It  oil;  cut  the  meat  in  dices, 
put  it  In  a  oool  place  till  the  next  day,  then 


Uke  the  Iht  off  and  fry  tbe  veal  is  a  littto 
butter,  and  pot  it  In  the  soup  with  fbur 
dessert-spoonAds  of  eorry-powder,  a  Uttlo 
salt,  and  Itnur  oolona  sUood  and  filed  ia 
butter.  Let  all  simmer  togotber  for  two 
hoars;  If  too  thin,  thicken  It  vrlth  floor 
and  butter.  Serve  It  up  with  iloa  in  another 
dish. 

itaoAsr^-TiBka  four  pomds  of  beef;  one 
and  a  half  of  scrag  of  mutton,  two  of  ham, 
and  a  knnekle  of  veal;  cot  ia  small  pieces, 
and  put  In  «  gallon  of  water ;  reduoe  to 
two  quarts;  add  two  onlona,  four  tnmlpa, 
and  ptenty  of  carrotsi  Strain  It  off,  let  it 
cool,  take  off  the  Iht,  and  warm  It  up  witb 
two  or  three  sticks  of  ceiory,  and  mb  It 
through  a  slevv;  pal  It  back  tai  the  saooe- 
pen,  and  add  walnut  or  mnahroom  ketohuii^ 
a  table-spoonfU  of  euny-powder,  a  little 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  the  Jotoe  of  a  lemon. 
Prepare  lieo  as  for  curry  to  hand  round 
wlthtt. 

(i)  MoGK-Tmrnji  Sodf.— Halve  a  ealTa 
head,  take  out  the  brains,  and  pot  as  much 
water  as  you  wish  to  make  soup,  with 
sweet  herbs,  panlej,  a  few  anions,  and 
some  lemon  peeL  Stew  It  gently  until  the 
meat  Is  tender ;  then  take  It  out  and  let  it 
get  celd;  thicken  the  soup  with  a  little 
flour  and  batter,  and  strain  It  through  a 
sieve;  Add  sheny  wine,  a  Uttle  walnut 
and  mushroom  ketchup,  pounded  maoe, 
and  Cayenne.  Take  the  brains  and  beat 
them  up  with  a  little  flour  and  two  egas 
Into  a  light  batter,  adding  pepper  and 
salt,  and  some  parsley  chopped  very  fine; 
then  take  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  beat 
them  up;  make  them  into  as  many  por* 
tions  an  you  please,  tying  each  hi  a  bit 
of  musUn,  and  boll  them  In  little  round 
baUii ;  the  batter  made  with  the  brains  Is  to 
be  flrted  Into  cakes  a  light  brown.  Wlien 
the  head  is  cold  It  most  be  out  into  snuOl 
pieces  and  laid  tai  the  gravy,  the  cakes  and 
eggs,  with  some  forcemeat  balls,  to  bo  laid 
on  the  top  of  the  soup  Just  before  it  is  sent 
to  table.  Every  parUde  of  Iht  must  bo 
removed  from  the  sorfooe  before  wainung 
the  soup  for  the  tsble. 

Another  Rteeipi.-'Cut  one  neat's  foot 
and  two  calf's  ftet  In  thin  sUoes;  if  yoa 
like  ox  palates,  six  will  do,  and  In  that 
case  only  one  calTs  foot  will  be  reqahnsd. 
Boll  these  till  tender  enough  for  a  fricassee. 
Put  them  Into  a  flaU  quart  of  good  mutton- 
gravy,  entirely  trw  from  Iht;  ocnrer  it  down 
dose,  and  let  It  stew  gently  rather  more 
than  three^uartert  of  an  hour  with  the 
following » one  large  onion,  one  docen 
of  bearded  oysters  and  their  Uqoor,  and 
some  lemon  peel,  a  large  hanch  of  sweev- 
herbi,  a  good-sized  anchovy,  some  salt, 
nutmeg,  and  Cayenne.  The  oi^on,  oysters, 
herbSk  anchovy,  and  lamon  peel  most  bt 
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chopped  fBry  fine,  and  balf  a  pint  of 
Hadelia  or  atiany  irlne  added  Just  belbre 
it  ia  aent  to  table ;  aqneese  in  half  a  lemon, 
and  pat  In  egg  and  fi)rQemeat»ba]]a,  If 
approved  o£,  the  balls  behig  weU-aeaaoned. 
Aboat  three-qnarten  of  a  pound  of  acrag  of 
mutton  wUl  make  the  gravy. 

(i)  MoCK-TUSTu  Soup  (CZeor) ^Either 

of  the  iJx>ve  reeeipti  maj  bo  uMde  clear 
by  thickening  them  with  arrowroot  Instead 
offlour,  and  darUying  them  (see  page  474). 
When  this  mode  Is  preferred,  the  soup  Is 
served  without  fbroemeat  or  egg-halls. 

(m)  ToMaksHabsSoot.— Cutahareln 
small  pieces,  season  evexj  piece  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  put  into  a  jug  holding  three 
quarts ;  All  it  with  water ;  add  two  or  three 
onions  and  a  bnnch  of  sweet  herbs;  tie  a 
paper  over  it,  and  let  it  stand  in  an  oven  or 
In  a  pan  of  boiling  water  ibr  two  or  three 
boors;  then  remore  the  bnnch  of  herbs, 
and  serve  the  soup  with  the  meat  in  it. 

(n)  PAsnun^oBOBOUBSour.— Takea 
knu^le  of  veal,  a  pleoe  of  lean  ham,  three 
good-alied  caxrota,  three  large  onions,  two 
blades  of  mace,  some  white  pepperooma, 
and  Ave  quarts  of  water,  and  make  a  good 
stock;  then  add  fbur  partridgea  or  three 
grouse,  stew  till  they  are  quite  tender,  take 
the  beat  parts  offl;  beat  them  fine,  and  rub 
them  through  a  sieve  with  a  little  of  the 
stoek<;  stew  the  bones,  Ac,  in  the  stock, 
BtxvUn,  and  add  the  whole  to  the  pounded 
meat;  when  served,  season,  put  some  good 
cream,  a  spoonful  of  sugar,  and  one  or  two 
glaraes  of  port- wine. 

(o)  QxBUR  Sour.— -Scald  and  <dean  three 
or  Ibur  aets  of  goose  or  duck-gtblets;  set 
them  to  stew,  with  a  pound  or  two  of 
gravy-beef;  scrag  of  mutton,  or  the  bone  of 
a  knuckle  of  veal,  an  ox>tail,  or  some 
shanks  of  mutton,  with  three  onions,  a 
large  bnnch  of  sweet  herbs,  a  tea-apoonftil 
of  white  pepper,  and  a  lazge  q>oointhl  of  salt. 
Put  fire  pints  of  water,  and  simmer  till  the 
gissarda  (which  must  be  each  In  fbnr  pieces) 
are  quite  tender;  skim  nicely,  and  odd  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream,  two  teaspoonAUa 
of  mushroom-powder,  and  an  oan(»  of 
butter  mixed  with  a  deasert-spoonAd  of 
flour.  Let  it  boil  a  few  minutes,  and  serve 
With  the  giblets.  It  may  be  seasoned, 
instead  of  cream,  with  two  glasses  of  sheny 
or  Madeira,  a  large  spoonftil  of  ketchup, 
and  some  Cayenne.  When  in  the  tureen, 
add  salt  to  the  taste. 

(p)  CRAXvma  Soup.— Take  fifty  crayfish, 
pull  out  the  tails,  and  then  pound  the  rest 
m  a  mortar  with  the  shells  and  q>awn. 
Hare  ready  the  meat  and  qpawn  of  a 
lobster,  two  quarts  of  good  veal  and  ham 
brotli,  and  put  the  pounded  crayfish  into  it, 
with  the  crumbs  of  two  French  rolls,  and 
balf  a  pint  of  good  cream.   Let  it  have  one 


boil,  and  then  press  it  thronglL  a  alBTe.  Put 
in  the  tails  of  the  crayfish,  and  aerve  with 
the  crust  of  French  rolls. 

is)  LOBBTEB  Soup.— Take  the  meat  tton 
the  daws,  bodies,  and  tails  of  six  small 
lobetera ;  take  away  the  brown  ftu,  and  the 
bag  in  the  head;  beat  the  flna, .chine,  and 
small  daws  hi  amortar.  Boll  veiy  gently 
in  two  quarts  of  water,  with  the  cramb  of 
a  FKnch  roll,  some  white  pepper,  salt,  two 
anchovies,  a  largo  onion,  sweet  bertia,  and 
a  hit  of  lemon-peel,  till  you  have  extracted 
the  goodneaa  of  them  alL  Strain  it  oflC 
Beat  the  qpawn  in  a  mortar,  with  a  bit  of 
butter,  a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg,  and  a  tea- 
spoonfhl  of  flour;  mix  It  with  a  quart  of 
cream.  Cut  the  tails  into  pieces^  and  gtva^ 
them  a  boll  up  with  the  cream  and  soup. 
Serve  with  foroemeat-balla  made  of  the 
remainder  of  the  lobsters,  mace,  pepper, 
salt,  a  few  crumbs,  and  an  egg  or  two.  Let 
the  bans  be  made  up  with  a  bit  of  flour,  snd 
heated  in  the  soup. 

(r)  OrnxB  Soup.— Take  two  quarts  of 
fish-stock,  ss  directed  fat  page  474;  beat  the 
yolks  of  ten  herd  eggs  and  the  solid  part 
of  two  quarta  of  oysters  In  a  mortar,  and 
add  this  to  the  stock.  Simmer  it  all  Jbr 
half  an  hour;  then  strain  It  off,  and  put  it 
and  the  oystm  (deared  of  tho  beards,  and 
nicely  washed)  into  the  soup.  Slmmar  five 
minutes;  have  ready  the  yolka  of  alx  raw 
eggs,  well  beaten,  and  add  them  to  tho 
soupb  Stir  it  all  well  one  wigr  on  the  dde 
of  the  fire  till  it  Is  thick  and  amooth,  bnt 
do  not  let  it  bolL    Serve  altogether. 

(«)  l&BL  Soup.— Take  three  pounds  of 
small  eeU;  put  to  them  two  quarts  of 
water,  a  crust  of  bread,  three  Uades  of 
mace,  some  whole  pq^por,  an  onion,  and  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs;  cover  them  doae, 
and  stew  till  the  fish  is  quite  broken,  then 
strain  it  oflU  Toast  some  bread,  cat  it  into 
dice,  and  pour  the  soup  on  it  boiling.  A 
piece  of  carrot  may  be  put  in  it  at  flrsL 
Tills  soup  will  be  as  rich  as  If  made  of 
meat  A  quarter  of  a  pint  of  rich  cream, 
with  a  teaspoonfhl  of  flour  rubbed  smootti 
in  it,  is  a  great  improvement 

(0  Gabbot  Soup  (Witiiout  HbaiV- 
Take  four  or  flve  large  carrots,  (me  turnip^ 
three  onions,  and  three  headsof  oeloy  ahrod 
fine;  put  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  three  doves,  some  pem>er- 
coms,  and  a  blade  of  mace;  stir  till  it  la  a 
pulp;  add  half  a  pfait  of  peas  boiled  to  a 
pulp,  two  anchovies,  and  three  quarts  of 
water;  let  it  simmer  two  hours,  and  mb 
through  a  hair-sieve.  If  not  thick  eoougli, 
add  a  little  flour  and  butter. 

Another.— SUM  two  good-sla^  caTTDt^ 
tvro  large  onions,  one  large  taniip,  luid 
one  stick  of  ooleiy ;  dredge  flour  over  them 
and  fry  till  tender,  with  just  butter  enougb 
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to  keep  tbem  ttom  burning;  pat  them 
tn  a  ttewpon,  and  pour  enough  boiling 
water  to  cover  them.  Stew  tbem  about 
fttar  hours,  and  when  hair  done  add 
boillnf  water  to  make  the  proper  thlck- 
nfsn.  Haeta  end  strata  throui^  a  siere,  and 
•eason  with  pepper  and  aalL  If  approved  of; 
add  a  little  cream. 

Cakrot  8oof  (Wrrn  Mkat).— Put  some 
beef  bones  with  four  quarts  of  the  liquor 
In  whidi  a  leg  o(  mutton  or  beef  has 
been  boiled,  two  largo  onions,  a  turnip, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Into  a  saucepan,  and 
atew  Ibr  three  hours.  Have  ready  six 
large  carrots,  scraped  and  cut  thin,  strain 
the  soap  on  them,  and  stew  t&l  soft  enough 
to  palp  throogh  a  halr'Sleve  or  coarse  doth, 
then  boll  the  palp  with  the  soup,  which  is 
to  be  as  thick  as  poa-eonp.  Use  two  wooden 
spoons  to  rub  the  carrots  through  the  sieve, 
and  pulp  only  the  red  part  of  the  carrot, 
not  the  yellow.  Make  the  soup  the  day 
before,  and  add  Cayenne  to  the  puUte. 

Cakhot  Soop  (With  CasAX)_To  the 
liquor  that  a  knuckle  of  veal  has  been 
boUed  In,  add  twelve  largo  carrots,  boil  till 
the  carrots  wUl  mash  through  a  sieve,  put 
tbem  through,  and  then  let  them  boil  tn  the 
broth  tin  quite  smooth;  add  half  a  pint  of 
cream  and  a  little  salt  It  should  be  boiled 
tm  smooth  and  of  the  consistence  of  pea- 
soap.  O*,  the  stock  may  be  made  of  one 
poand  and  a  half  of  scrag  of  mutton  stewed 
IQ  three  quarts  of  water. 

(u)  Gbsbh-psa  Soup.— Tttke  the  Intldea 
of  six  ooa-Iettuces  and  tbree  cucombers, 
pare  and  slice  them,  and  cut  the  lettuces  In 
pieces,  add  half  apintof  yonngpeas,  an  onion 
both  top  and  bottom,  and  a  veiy  little 
parsley;  put  them  Into  a  stewpan,  with 
half  a  pound  of  butter  and  a  little  salt  and 
black  pepper;  cover  tbem  close,  and  stew 
gently  two  hours;  shake  the  pan  ft«- 
qaently,  but  do  not  open  the  Ud;  boU 
some  younger  peas  till  tender,  rub  them 
through  a  colander,  and  add  the  pulp  to 
the  stew ;  the  next  day  add  another  half- 
pint  of  young  peas,  and  as  much  of  the 
pea-water  as  will  reduce  the  soap  to  the 
thickness  you  wish  to  hare  it  By  way  of 
variety,  all  the  TPgetables  may  be  nibbed 
through  the  oolander,  and  It  will  make  a 
nice  smooth  soupw 

Another  Onm-pta  Sot^K—'So  a  gallon  of 
water  take  half  a  peek  of  large  green  peas 
and  a  French  roll;  let  them  boll  till  the 
peas  are  broken;  strain  them  through  a 
colander,  put  to.  them  some  whole  pepper 
and  mace,  half  a  peck  of  yotmg  peas,  and 
let  them  boD ;  take  a  handAil  of  spliuch, 
two  or  three  eabbage-Iettooes,  a  Aw  green 
onions,  eat  them  hi  pleoes  not  too  small, 
pot  them  In  a  itewpan  with  balforaqoarter 
t€  a  poand  of  batters  let  tb/BO.  Maw  tltl 


veiy  tender ;  when  the  peas  are  enough 
boiled  put  in  a  ftw  marigold  leaves,  and  let 
them  boll  together;  cut  a  quantity  of 
bread  In  little  squares,  and  try  tbem  very 
dry  to  eat  with  the  soup. 

(V)  AflPAJuars  Soup.— Make  rather  a 
weak  stock,  and  boll  with  It  some  fre-^h 
mint,  a  stick  of  oelexy,  a  turnip,  carrot,  and 
one  onion ;  boll  It  aboat  three  hoars ;  strain 
it,  and  boU  with  It  a  handftel  of  mint  Ull  it  la 
flavoured ;  take  two  bnnchea  of  aspamgiio, 
and  cut  all  the  tender  part,  about  the  slxe 
of  peaa.  Into  eoM.  water;  take  these  out, 
and  boa  in  half  a  pint  of  cold  water  till  ten* 
der ;  pour  them  Into  the  stock,  and  thicken 
vrlth  flour  and  batter ;  add  salt  and  a  hand- 
fbl  of  mint  chopped  very  fine  when  It  la 
nearly  thickened,  and  at  the  same  time  pot 
In  half  a  teacapAil  of  spinaoh-Jaice  (made 
by  tying  spinach  leaTee  in  a  muslin  sfter 
they  have  been  washed,  and  poandtng 
them,  then  squeezing  the  juice) ;  pea>leaf 
would  do  better  If  it  could  be  had. 

(w)  Juuxmn  Socf.— Taiie  some  cairols, 
turnips,  a  ibw  heads  of  oeleiy,  and  a  very 
ftw  leeks  and  onlona,  cot  them  In  fillets  an 
inch  long,  and  the  slae  of  a  wooden  skewer, 
then  take  two  ounces  of  batter  and  lay  It  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stewpan,  with  the  roots 
over ;  fly  them  over  a  slow  Are,  stirring 
gently ;  moisten  them  with  veal  broth  or  a 
quart  of  water ;  let  them  boll  on  the  comer 
of  a  stove;  skim  all  the  fat  olT,  and  add  a 
quart  or  two  of  dear  soap.  la  summer  add 
green  peas,  asparagns-tops,  Frenoli-beana, 
some  lettaoe  or  sorreL 

(X)  Tmonp  Soup.— Take  off  a  knuekle  of 
veal  all  the  meat  that  can  be  nuule  into 
cutlets,  Ac.,  and  set  the  remainder  on  t« 
stew  with  an  onloo,  a  bunch  of  herbe,  a 
blade  of  maoe,  and  five  pints  of  water; 
cover  It  dose,  and  let  it  stew  on  a  slow  fire 
four  or  five  hours.  Strain  and  set  it  ap  till 
next  day,  then  take  the  fkt  and  sediment 
ttom  it,  and  simmer  It  with  tnmlpa  cut 
into  small  dice  till  tender,  seasoning  It  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Before  serving,  rub  down 
half  a  spoonlbl  of  flour,  with  half  a  pint  of 
good  cream,  and  the  slae  of  a  walnut  of 
batter.  Let  a  small  n^  simmer  in  the  soup 
till  soaked  through,  and  serve  this  with  it. 
It  should  be  as  thick  as  middling  cream. 

(y)  PxA-soop  ((McQ.'-Save  the  water  of 
boiled  pork  or  beef;  and  If  too  salt,  put  aa 
much  flresh  water  to  It,  or  use  ftesh  water 
entirely  with  roast  beef  bones,  a  ham  or 
gammon  bone,  and  an  anchovy  or  two^ 
Simmer  these  with  some  good  whole  or 
split  peaa;  the  smaller  the  quantity  of 
water  at  first,  the  better.  Simmer  till  tba 
peaa  will  pulp  through  a  ocrfauder;  then 
pulp  them,  and  boil  the  pulp  In  the  Uqucr 
that  boiled  the  peaa,  with  two  carrots,  a 
tomipi  a  leak,  and  a  ottck  of  odaiy  cot  Into 
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Uts,  oroM  Um  tinctDTB  oTwIeiy  (page  «9>, 
oroelanrned;  itew  till  aU are  qnUaieDder, 
then  mum  with  pcnrar  and  Mdt;  ftiala, 
and  MiTB  with  bread  feOMtod,  and  oat  In 
diOAiOrftiedlnUieaamealiapa.  Dctodmint 
la  to  be  Snaly  powdered  and  aenred  with  lU 

PsA-aoup  (WmouT  llaAT).^BoU  one 
pint  of  apUt  peaa,  Ibor  or  five  houn,  till 
Qalte  tender,  In  two  qvarta  of  water.  Add 
two  lanra  carrota  and  two  tnmipa,  a  stick 
of  oeleiy,  and  aome  potatoea  cot  all  In 
piecea,  and  boUed  tiUthqr  will  palp  tbroa«h 
a  alere.  Cat  one  larva  onion  in  alloea  and 
fty  it  hn  floor  and  hotter,  with  pepper  and 
aalt  enough  fbr  the  whole  aoapi  Add 
thia  to  the  above  with  a  Uttle  aoy  and  ket- 
ehvp,  and  it  wfU  acaroeljr  be  dbKlnguiahed 
fivm  the  aonp  made  with  meat. 

(c)  Soup  Maiqhb.— Melt  half  a  powid  of 
batter  into  a  atewpan,  shake  it  roond,  and 
throw  in  six  middling  onions  alioetL  Shake 
tlie  pan  well  fbr  two  or  three  minutes,  then 
put  to  it  Ave  heada  of  celery,  two  handflils 
of  qrinach,  two  oahhage  lettuces  cut  small, 
and  aome  parslesr.  Shake  the  pan  well  for 
ton  minutea,  then  put  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  aome  oroata  of  tnnad,  a  tea-^Monftal 
of  beaten  popper,  three  or  foar  bladea  of 
mace,  and  if  70a  haTe  any  white  beet 
leaTOS  add  a  large  handAil  of  them  cat 
amalL  Boil  gently  an  hour.  Juat  before 
aerring,  beat  in  two  yolka  of  egga  and  a 
large  spoon  Ail  of  Tinegar 

Another  Btmp  Maigre^-Cat  two  onions 
into  Teiy  smnll  dices,  and  put  them  into  a 
atewpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  fky  Uiem 
a  llttte,  taking  care  not  to  diaooloor  them. 
Hare  ready  three  or  Ibnr  handAds  of  aorrd 
well  washed  and  cut  into  Tlbbona,  and  add 
them  to  the  onfona,  with  a  table-spoonftal  of 
flour,  then  mix  wdl,  adding  one  pint  ot 
milkand  one  quart  of  water;  boU  altogether 
for  two  mtnutea,  keeping  it  well  stirred ; 
tlien  take  it  off  the  flre,  and  stir  in  qnleUy 
the  yolks  of  two  egKS,  mixed  with  half  a 
pint  of  cream.  Do  not  txril  it  after  the  egga 
areht 

ilaoeA«r.~Tloar  and  fty  a  qnart  of  green 
peaa,  four  onions  sliced,  the  ooane  stalks 
of  celery,  a  carrot,  a  tumtp,  and  a  parsnip, 
then  pour  on  them  three  quarta  of  water. 
Let  it  simmer  tiU  the  whole  wiU  pulp 
through  a  sieve,  then  boil  in  it  the  beat  of 
the  odery  cut  thfn. 

{a  a)  Spinach  Soup.— Shred  two  handAils 
of  spinach,  a  turnip,  two  onions,  one  head 
of  celery,  two  carrots,  and  a  little  thyme 
and  par»ley.  Put  all  Into  a  atew-pot,  with 
a  bit  of  batter  the  slie  of  a  walnut,  and  a 
pint  of  broth,  or  the  water  in  which  meat 
has  been  boiled;  stow  till  the  vegetahlee 
are  quite  tender;  work  them  through  a 
ooane  doth  or  dove  with  a  spoon,  then  to 
the  pulp  of  the  Tegetablea  and  liquor  put  a 


quart  of  freah  water,  pqtper  and  aalt,  and 
boil  altogether.  Have  ready  some  suet 
dumpllugs  the  aUe  of  a  walnut,  and  before 
pouring  the  eoup  into  the  tureen,  put  them 
into  It  The  suet  must  not  be  ahred  too 
fine,  and  take  care  that  it  is  quite  firesh. 

(M)  Kick  Sour.— Boil  about  two  teacn|>> 
fols  of  rice  in  a  quart  of  water,  with  twn 
onions  and  two  sticks  of  oeleiy,  tni  the 
rice  is  quite  soft.  Put  one  or  two  ounocs 
of  butter  and  about  two  table-spoonftils  of 
flour  into  a  stewpan,  and  when  melted,  add 
the  above  with  some  stock  (whidi  is  heat 
made  of  aome  veal  bones  or  bolllnga),  and 
stir  till  of  a  proper  tbickneas.  Flavour  with 
a  little  aalt  and  pepper,  and  Just  befbre 
serving,  add  a  tea-spoonfhl  of  cream. 

(fc)  OsioK  Sour.— Take  about  two  poundk 
of  mutton  or  veal,  put  it  on  to  stew  with 
twelve  large  onions,  sliced.  When  the 
onions  are  vezy  aofl,  put  them  through  a 
fine  alevB,  or  put  a  doth  into  the  colandei; 
and  mash  the  onions  In  It,  pouring  the 
gnvy  over  tliem  till  tliey  are  neaz^  all 
run  through.  This  quantity  wrlll  make  three 
ptnta  of  soup ;  add  one  pint  of  new  milk, 
with  two  table-spoonfhls  of  flour  mixed  with 
it,  onetable-apoonAil  of  essence  of  anchovy; 
maoe,  pepper,  and  aalt  to  tlie  taste. 

(cU)  WuxTX  Sour.— Take  the  bony  part 
of  a  knuckle  of  veal,  break  tbo  bonoa  quite 
amall,  cover  it  doae  down  in  a  pan,  with  a 
little  mace,  a  fbw  black,  and  a  lew  white 
pepperconis.  Just  broken,  a  little  tnmlp, 
oanrat,  onion,  and  cdery ;  put  in  a  quart  of 
water,  and  let  it  aimmer  gently  for  three 
houra  stir  them  together,  and  put  in  aa 
muoh  water  aa  will  make  the  quantity;  put 
it  throogh  a  sieve.  When  wanted  to  be 
uaed,  put  it  into  a  pan  with  half  a  pint  of 
good  cream,  and  thicken  with  flour  and 
butter.  Boll  a  roil  in  the  soap  till  quite 
soft,  Juat  before  taking  it  up;  have  the 
ran  ndibed  through  a  sieve  with  a  little 
of  the  soup,  and  Juat  give  it  a  boil  in  the 
soup,  to  add  to  the  thickness  of  it  If  a 
French  roll  cannot  begot,  cut  tlie  cniat  from 
acommonone,  orlt  will  diaooloar  the  whole. 

Another. — Take  a  ahoulder  or  ^"U'-Mft 
of  veal,  a  piece  of  lean  ham,  a  fow  dovea, 
a  little  maoe,  and  an  onion;  boQ  jthem 
to  a  atrong  gravy ;  during  the  time  pot 
in  a  amall  bunch  of  pot-herbs  for  ten 
minutes;  streUi  It  and  let  it  get  eoM;  boll-a 
pint  of  good  cream,  and  pour  it  upon  tha 
cramb  of  a  penny  loaf;  let  It  atand  aoiiie 
time  and  strain ;  Uanoh  one  ounce  of  awvH 
almonds,  and  beat  them  in  a  nortar  with 
the  yolks  of  Ibnr  eggs  boiled  hard;  mix 
them  wdl  together,  and  add  them  to  the 
grevy;  stir  all  ovw  a  stow  flre,  taking 
can  it  does  not  bolL  Two  ouncea  ofvaiw 
micelll  la  a  gnat  ImproiveaMnt 

(ee)  A  Wnx*  Sopp  oar  JnwBAUOC  Akzk 
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CBonta— The  stock  of  veal,  to  irbJoh  add 
three  pounds  of  artlcbokes,  to  be  pulped 
tbrougta  A  sieve;  seiison  with  salt,  and  a 
Bmall  qaantity  of  Cayenne  popper,  and 
before  It  Is  poured  Into  the  tureen  stir  In 
■ome  good  thick  cream;  H  must  on  no 
aeeount  be  permitted  to  6o0  after  the  cream 
has  been  added,  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  It  1:1  not  chilled  by  It 

Cin  To  Make  Sotrp  k«  Supns.— Take 
a  quart  of  good  new  milk,  and  add  a  pint  of 
cream,  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  a  lanrel-Ieaf  or 
two,  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  a  fbw  coriander- 
seeds,  and  a  small  piece  of  sngar ;  boO  a 
ftw  minutes,  and'  set  It  to  cool ;  then  boat 
tho  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  and  blanch  and 
pound  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  and 
two  or  three  bitter  almonds  with  a  little 
water  In  a  mortar  till  very  fine;  then  put 
them  with  the  cream ;  mix  the  eggs 
smoothly  with  It  In  the  stewpan,  having  ; 
previously  run  the  mixture  through  a 
eoarse  sieve ;  stir  it  over  a  gentle  Hre  till  It 
begins  to  thicken  like  a  custard ;  then  pour 
It  Into  the  tureen  with  some  siloes  of  French 
roll  as  thick  as  biscuits. 

(gi/)  Jekxt  Likd's  Sottt.— Make  three 
quarts  of  stock,  which  strain  through  a  fine 
sieve  Into  a  stewpan ;  add  to  it  three  ounces 
of  sago,  and  let  It  boll  gently  for  twenty 


minutes,  then  skim  it  The  stock  being 
prerlonsly  seasoned,  will  only  requlrs  half 
a  tea-spoonftil  ct  sugar,  a  Uttie  salt  pepper, 
and  nutmeg ;  a  little  thyme,  parriey,  and  a 
bay  leaf  will  vary  the  flsvoor.  Just  belbio 
serving,  pnt  into  a  basin  the  weU-beatan 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  add  to  them  half  a 
pint  of  cream ;  th«i  take  tho  stewpan  off 
the  fire,  pour  it  in,  stir  qniekty  Ibr  one 
minute,  and  serve  Immediately.  If  it  bott 
again  it  wUl  be  spoiled. 

(AA)  VKOETAnuB  SouF^^Pnt  into  two 
quarts  of  oold  water  two  pounds  of  Jen»> 
salem  artlobMces  pared  and  halved,  one 
pound  of  turnips  paved  and  sttoed,  two  or 
three  onions,  and  a  stick  of  celery.  fioU 
altogether  slowly  ft>r  two  and  a  half  hours, 
with  a  stock  made  of  veal  or  rabbits;  then 
add  two  table-apoonftals  of  floar,  one  onnoe 
of  butter,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  the  ta^ioL 
Let  it  simmer  half  an  hour  longer,  skim- 
ming it  carefhlly,  then  serve. 

(i<)  PLitnr.  Ybobtablb  Socp,^Taka  aU 
kindi  of  vegetables,  SUoe  them  thin,  put 
them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  lamp  of  batter, 
and  stew  them  until  quite  tender;  then  add 
any  stock  there  happens  to  be  In  the  house; 
thicken  it  with  either  floor  or  bread 
crumbs:  flavoar  it  with  p^yper  and  salt, 
ana  serve. 


CHAP.  IX. 
GRAVIES,  SAVOURY  SAUCES,  FORCEMEATS,  AKD  SAUSAGES. 


$£CT.  1 General  Kemakks. 

15881  GBAVin,  Sauces,  and  Stuffings, 
are  aavoury  compounds  intended  to  give 
Ita^'oor  and  aest  to  the  more  insipid  and 
aoUd  Joints,  such  as  roast  veal  or  poultry. 
The  sauces  hero  described  differ  flrom  the 
permanent  sauces  given  with  vinegar 
pickles,  at  page  408,  inasmuch  as  though 
they  are,  by  good  housekeepers,  always 
kept  in  the  house,  yet  it  is  only  for  a  short 
time,  and  tho  great  art  consists  in  using 
them  up  befbre  tboy  become  spoiled.  Thus, 
the  proper  course  in  these  mutters  Is  so  to 
•rrange  the  prindpol  and  side  dishes  for 
to-morrow,  that  they  shall  use  up  the 
aanocs  eonoocted  to-day,  or  yesterday,  or 
perhnpfl  even  the  day  before  that 

KlCT.  8.— ORAVIBB  AKD   SATOUET  JELLIE& 

l«fla  Chsvles  are  dlstlngulsbed  from 
tituces,  in   their  predomhiatlng  dement' 


being  the  osmazome  of  meat,  commonly 
called  gravy,  however  It  may  be  disguised. 
Gravy  may  be  made  quite  as  good  of  the 
skirts,  or  any  other  conrso  part,  of  beef, 
and  even  flrom  the  liver  or  the  kidney, 
as  of  any  other  meat  prepared  In  the 
same  way;  so  also  It  may  be  procured 
flrom  the  shank-end  of  legs  of  mutton 
that  have  been  dressed,  if  much  Is  not 
wanted.  The  raw  shank-bones  of  mutton 
are  a  great  improvement  to  the  richness 
of  gravy ;  but  first  it  Is  necessary  to  soak 
them  well,  and  scour  them  clean.  Sheep's 
heads  also  make  excellent  gravy. 

159L  Bbowninq  foe  Gravt  Is  pretty 
nearly  the  same  as  for  soup  (see  page  iTff) ; 
but  the  following  is,  perhaps,  still  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose  :— 

Pnt  two  ounces  of  moist  sugar  into  an 
Iron  saucepan  and  boll  till  brown,  then  odd 
half  a  pint  of  water,  some  pepper,  salt,  and 
mace,  and  about  half  a  tea-spooniU  of  the 
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griiTj  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  drij^ 
ptn{;-pot  Boll  A>r  two  or  three  mtnatea, 
till  It  is  of  a  good  brown,  and  bottle  It  Pat 
half  a  teacapftU  of  hot  water,  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  browning  dissolved  in  it,  into 
the  dish  with  the  meat,  and  put  a  te»- 
spoonfhl  into  the  hashes. 

1S91.  Qlakk  vor  Gratt  is  also  pretty 
nearly  the  same  as  for  soups  (see  page  474), 
orasftrilows:— 

Break  the  bones  of  several  joints  of 
cooked  meat  as  small  as  possible,  pnt  them 
to  boil  in  two  quarts  of  water  for  two 
hoars;  then  strain  the  bones  oat  and  boU 
about  an  hour,  till  reduced  to  rather  more 
than  a  teacnpftil ;  flavour  it  with  black 
pepper  and  salt,  and  add  a  little  browning 
par.  1091).  It  should  be  dried  in  saucers 
till  of  the  consistence  nearly  of  India- 
rubber,  and  will  in  this  state  keep  fur 
throe  months  or  moreu 

To  PXKSBBVR  Bbbf  Livbb  Fob  Obavt.— 
Take  a  clear  Uver,  and  rub  It  well  all 
over  with  Ibur  ounces  of  coarse  sugar,  or 
treacle;  let  it  lie  twenty-foar  honn,  then 
rub  it  well  all  over  with  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre,  four  ounces  of  bay-«alt,  and  one 
ounce  of  common  salt  Let  it  He  m  the 
pickle  fbr  three  weeks,  taming  ana  ruobme 
it  everj  day.  Hang  It  near  the  fire  to  Uxy, 
and  when  used  cut  siloes  off  and  boil  them  in 
as  much  water  as  Is  required  for  the  gravy. 
Add  herbs,  or  an  onion,  if  approved. 

158S.  Thx  FoLLowuia  Bbckifts  are  for 
ttie  different  gravies  in  constant  use. 

(a)  FLAor  Joint  Gravt  is  described  under 
ttie  head  of  BoasUng,  at  page  45a 

{b)  Madb-gbavt  fit  for  ordinary  purposes, 
such  as  roast  poultry  or  game,  aa  served  in 
every-day  dinners,  may  be  made  so  that  it 
will  keep  a  week  in  moderately  cool  weather 
as  follows  :^Cat  lean  beef  thin,  put  It  into 
a  f^yingpan  without  any  batter,  and  set  it 
on  a  fire  covered,  but  take  care  it  does  not 
bom ;  let  It  stay  till  all  the  gravy  that  comes 
out  of  the  moat  is  dried  up  into  It  again; 
put  as  much  water  as  wlU  cover  the 
meat,  and  let  that  stow  away.  Then  put  to 
the  meat  a  small  quantity  of  water,  herbs, 
onions,  spice,  and  a  bit  of  lean  ham ;  shn- 
mer  tUl  it  is  rich,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 
Do  not  take  off  tlie  fat  till  going  to  be 
used. 

Another,— Take  any  bones  or  meat  in  the 
house,  and  put  In  a  stewpan  with  onions, 
parstcy,  and  sweet-herbs.  Let  it  stew  well, 
and  thicken  it  witli  flour  and  butter,  mixed 
up ;  then  pass  It  through  a  sieve,  and  add 
soy,  ketchup.  Beading  or  Worcestershire 
sauce,  port-wine,  a  little  pounded  mace, 
and  Cayenne,  to  the  taste,  with  a  little 
browning  to  colour  it  if  necessary.  Pnt  it 
in  a  basin,  and  when  cold,  melt  some  suet 
and  pour  over  it  to  preservo  It 


(c)  Gems  OB  BBowir  QajLyr^-Jjsf 
the  bottom  of  a  stewpan  as  much  lean  veal 
as  will  cover  It  an  inch  thick ;  then  oofvor 
the  veal  with  tbfai  sUoes  of  undressed  gaih- 
mon,  two  or  three  onions,  two  or  three 
bay-leaves,  some  sweeUherba,  two  bUdfli 
of  mace,  and  three  doves;  cover  tfae  stew* 
pan,  and  set  it  over  a  stow  fire,  but  when 
the  Juices  come  out  let  the  fire  be  a  little 
qoidcer;  when  the  meat  Is  of  a  flue  brown 
fill  the  pan  with  good  beef-broth,  boil  and 
akim  it  then  simmer  an  hour,  and  add  a 
little  water  mixed  with  as  tamh  floor  as 
will  make  It  properly  thick ;  boU  it  half  aa 
iHNir,  and  stndn  it  This  will  keep  for  a 
week. 

(d)  Ybal  GaavT  is  made  as  directed 
under  (e),  but  wltboat  the  spice,  herbs,  sad 
flour. 

(e)  Clbab  Oratt.— Slice  beef  thin;  broO 
a  part  or  it  over  a  very  dear  quick  fire,  Just 
enough  to  give  colour  to  the  ffravy,  bat  not 
to  dress  it;  putthatandthexawpsollntoa 
very  nicely  tinned  stewpan,  wlthtwooBlooa, 
a  dove  or  two,  whole  black  peppers,  berries 
of  allspice,  and  a  bonch  of  sweet-herbs; 
cover  It  with  hot  water,  give  it  one  boll, 
and  akim  It  well  two  or  three  times;  theo 
cover  it  and  simmer  till  quite  etioa^ 

(/)  A  BiCH  QBAVT..-jCttt  the  beef  Into 
thin  slices,  according  to  the  quantity 
wanted;  slice  onions  thin,  and  flour  both; 
fly  them  of  a  Ught  pale-brown,  bat  do  not 
on  any  aoooont  suffer  them  to  get  blade; 
pat  them  into  a  stewpan,  pour  boUinf 
water  on  the  browning  in  the  ftyingpan, 
boil  it  up,  and  pour  on  the  meat ;  pot  to  It 
a  bunch  of  parsley,  thyme,  and  savory,  a 
small  bit  of  knotted  maijoram,  the  same  of 
tarragon,  some  mace,  berries  of  nlltplgfi^ 
whole  bhuA  peppers,  a  dove  or  twe^  and  a 
bit  of  ham  or  gammon  of  bacon ;  simmer 
till  yon  have  extracted  all  the  J  aloes  of  the 
meat,  and  be  saro  to  Skim  the  momeat  U 
bolls,  and  often  after;  if  for  a  hare  or 
stewed  fish,  anchovy  should  be  added. 

{ff)  SCOXOXIGAL   QBAVT  fOB  POOLTBT.— • 

Wash  the  foet  nicely,  and  out  them  and  the 
nedc  small;  shnmcr  them  with  a  little 
bread  browned,  a  sltce  of  onion,  a  btt  of 
parsley  and  thyme,  some  pepper  and  salt 
and  the  Uver  and  gizzard,  in  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water,  till  half-wasted ;  take  out  the 
liver,  bruise  it,  and  strain  the  liquor  to  It; 
then  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and 
add  a  tea-spoonfUl  of  mushroom  ketchui^ 
and  It  will  be  very  good. 

(A)  Ham  OB  Gbavy  Sauob.— When  a  ham 
is  almost  done  with,  pick  all  the  meat  dean 
flnom  the  bone,  leaving  oat  any  rosty  part; 
beat  the  meat  and  the  bone  to  a  mash  witli 
a  diopper  and  roiUng-pin ;  pot  it  in  asonte* 
pan,  with  three  spoonflils  of  gravy;  aet  ft 
over  a  alow  Are,  and  stir  tt  all  the  tiBi% 
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or  It  win  «tlck  to  the  bottom.  When  It 
turn  t»oa  OD  aamt  tlziie,  pat  to  It  a  small 
Inodle  o#  swMt^hflrlM,  some  pepper,  and 
baifaplntofbeef-gniTy;  ooverit  up,  and 
let  It  atew  over  a  gentle  Hre.  Wben  it 
baa  a  good  flsvour  of  the  berba,  atraln  off 
the  gnrj,  A  Uttle  of  thia  ia  an  improye- 
ment  to  all  gxaviea. 

(•>  QSAVT  KXE  WxLiv«owx.-.To  ono 
wtae-glaaaftd  of  oort  wine  add  a  table- 
BpoonAil  each  of  walnnt  ketchup,  moah- 
iDom  ketchup,  and  lemon-jnloe,  one  ahalot 
alloed  (or  a  little  of  the  eesence),  a  imall 
pieee  of  lenion-peel,  and  a  blade  of  maee. 
TheM  rtiould  all  be  scalded,  strained,  and 
added  to  the  mere  gravy  that  comes  fttmi 
the  fowl  in  roasting.  The  breast  of  the 
iowl  should  be  scored  In  three  or  four 
places,  and  the  grarjr  poured  boilmg  hot 
over  it  before  it  is  sent  to  tabla 

(J)  imrATios  Bbowh  Qravt  (WirBOirr 
Mjut).— Take  of  water  and  ale  that  ia  not 
too  hitter  one  pint  ot  each;  of  watamt 
pickle,  muahroom  pickle,  and  ketehnp,  two 
tabie^poenAils  of  each;  two  anchovlea, 
(wo  QOlona  sUced,  some  salt,  two  or  three 
taladea  of  mace,  and  some  whole  pepper. 
lb  the  above  Ingredients  add  a  little  batter, 
with  a  small  portion  of  flour,  having  pr^* 
Tlonsly  made  It  brown  by  Stirling  it  till  the 
ftoth  sinkSk  Boll  the  whole  together  for 
twenty  mtnntea. 

(A)  WniK  GxAYT  OK  SADCC-Jifake  a 
strong  rich  gravy  by  either  of  the  reoeipta 
given  at  (6)  or  (e).  The  second  of  thoae 
given  under  (6)  is  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
Take  about  ooo-third  of  a  sauce  tureen  of 
this,  beat  it,  and  when  ready  At  use  add 
fkom  two  to  three  table-spoonflils  of  rich 
and  new  port- wine. 

(/)  SwBBr  Bauob  vok  Savovbt  Joom, 
la  served  with  mutton  and  venison,  and 
often  with  hare  aUa  It  is  made  by  dis- 
solving two  or  three  table-spoanftds  of  red 
currant  Jelly  In  a  small  enamelled  saucepan, 
and  when  hot  adding  one  or  two  table- 
qioonftals  of  port-wine. 

(m)  STBONO  Fbh  O&ivT.— Skin  two  or 
tbne  eels  or  aome  flounders ;  gut  and  wash 
ttaeoi  very  dean;  cut  them  into  small 
places,  and  put  into  a  saucepan.  Cover 
them  with  water,  and  add  a  Uttle  crust 
of  bread  toasted  brown,  two  blades  of 
mace,  some  whole  pepper,  sweet  herbs, 
a  piece  of  lemon-peel,  an  anchovy  or  two 
Mid  a  teaapoonfhl  of  horseradish.  Cover 
doee,  and  simmer ;  add  a  bit  of  batter  and 
flour,  and  boU  with  the  above. 

(»)  Sayoukt  Jkllt,  to  put  otbb  Cold 
PoEa— Make  it  of  a  small  bare  knuckle  of 
kfg  or  shoulder  of  veal,  or  a  piece  of  scrag 
of  that  or  muttou ;  or,  if  the  pie  be  of  fowl 
or  rattblt,  the  carcaases,  necks,  and  heads 
added  to  aqy  piece  of  meat  will  be  solBelent, 


observing  to  give  consistence  by  cow-beta 
or  shanks  of  mutton.  Put  the  meat,  a  slice 
of  lean  Imm  or  bacon,  a  fagot  of  differont 
herbs,  two  blades  of  mace,  an  onion  or  twoi, 
a  small  bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  a  teaspooofol 
of  Jamaica  pepper  bruised,  and  the  same  of 
whole  pepper,  and  three  pints  of  water.  In 
a  stewpot  that  shuts  very  dose.  As  soon 
aa  it  bolld,  skim  it  well,  and  let  it  simmer 
very  slowly  till  quite  strong;  strain  it,  and 
when  cold  take  olf  the  fkt  with  a  spoon 
flrst,and  then,  to  remove  every  particle  of 
grease,  lay  a  clean  piece  of  cap  or  blotting 
paper  on  it  When  cold,  if  not  dear,  warm 
It,  and  after  letting  it  stand  for  a  few 
minutes,  pour  the  dearer  part  off  the  sedl* 
ment,  and  then  boll  the  farmer  for  a  few 
minutes  witli  the  whites  of  two  esgs,  after 
which  it  must  be  strained  through  a  fine 
doth  In  a  strainer,  and  put  by  to  cool,  then 
it  most  be  akimmed. 

(O)  JRLLT  TO  COYKR  COLD  FUB^-CleaB  U 

small  akato  and  put  it  Into  three  qnarta  of 
water,  vrlth  a  calf's  foot  or  oow*beel,  a  stick 
of  hoiaeradi^  an  onion,  three  Idadea  of 
nwoe,  some  white  pepper,  a  piece  of  lemon- 
peel,  and  a  good  sUce  of  taan  gammon;  stew 
till  it becomea Jelly;  strain  it  off,  and  -when 
cold  remove  every  bit  of  fet;  teke  it  up 
ftom  the  sediment  and  boil  it,  omitting  the 
fltt,  with  a  glass  of  sherry,  the  whitest  ot 
four  or  five  eggs,  and  a  piece  of  lemon ;  boQ 
without  stirring,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
set  it  by  to  stand  half  an  hour,  and  strain  It 
through  a  bag  or  sieve  with  a  doth  in  It; 
cover  the  flsh  with  It  when  odd. 

Scot.  a^-^ucBs. 

UM.  These  are  dlstlngiilahed  from  gravies 
by  their  foundation  being  composed  of  gehb- 
ttne,  milk,  cream,  batter,  or  some  other 
mild  material,  variously  flavoured. 

IMS.  BSCBIPm  FOB  SAVOOXT  SAUCES  t— 

(a)  Whttb  Sauob  torn  Fbica»bk  of 
Fowls,  Babbits,  Whitb  Meat,  Fisa,  oh 
yBaBTABLB8L-~It  Is  scldom  neocssary  to 
buy  meat  for  this  fkvourito  sauce,  m  the 
proportion  of  that  flavour  is  but  small; 
the  water  that  has  boiled  fowls,  veal,  or 
rabbit;  or  a  little  broth,  that  may  t>e  in  the 
houae;  or  the  Aet  and  necks  of  chickens; 
tar  raw  or  dressed  veal,  will  snfllce.  Stew 
with  a  little  water  any  of  these,  vrlth  a  bit 
of  lemon-peel,  some  sliced  onion,  some 
white  peppercorns,  a  little  pounded  mace  or 
nutmeg,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  lutil 
the  flavour  is  good;  then  strain  it,  and  add 
a  little  good  cream,  a  piece  of  butter,  and  a 
little  floiur;  salt  to  the  taste.  A  squeeze 
of  lemon  m^ay  be  added  after  the  sauce  is 
taken  off  the  flre,  shaking  it  weO.  Yolic  of 
egg  is  often  used  for  frtcaasees,  but  crram  ia 
better,  as  tho  former  is  apt  to  cunBo. 
Anolhtrt  thtcgptr^  fmt  verf  ^oocU-%&dd  to 
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•  llttto  boOing  mlUc  «  blade  of  maee,  and 
thicken  with  floor  and  butter,  and  flAToar 
wtth  pepper,  fait,  and  a  littte  Woroeater- 
rihlTo  aanoe,  or  cacomlMr  or  maahroom 
ketchttpL  If  It  ia  deaired  richer,  a  little 
creftm  ahoold  be  pot,  instead  of  all  milk. 
TtdB  wfll  do  fbr  tth  sance,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  andiOTy;  and  If  oysti-r, 
ahntnp,  or  lobater  aanoe'ls  required,  ieare 
out  the  anch0T7. 

(6)  Ax  EXCKLLKSIT  SAITCS  V0<  CAJKPOK 

BocLBD  TintKKT.^Rab  half  a  pound  of 
butter  with  a  tea-apoonfUl  of  floor,  put  to  it 
a  little  water,  melt  It,  and  add  nearly  a 
Qoarter  of  a  pint  of  thick  cream  and  hair  an 
anchory  dropped  fine,  not  washed ;  set  it 
orer  the  flro,  and  aa  it  boils  up  add  alarpe 
•poonAil  of  real  India  soy ;  If  that  does  not 
give  it  a  fine  ooloor  put  a  Utile  more ;  turn 
it  Into  the  sauce-tareen,  and  put  some  salt 
and  half  a  lemon;  stir  it  weli  to  hinder  It 
from  curdling. 

(e)  Ohiow  BADcc—Botl  the  (mions  gently 
in  milk  and  water  till  they  are  quite  soft, 
then  mb  them  through  a  colander  with 
a  wooden  spoon,  and  boll  them  up  with 
cream  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  beaten  op 
with  milk  or  with  melted  butter. 

(d)  MCBRBOOX  8AUCK..-Wash  and  pidc  a 
Irtnt  of  young  mushrooms,  and  rub  them 
with  salt  to  take  off  the  tender  skin ;  put 
them  Into  a  saucepan  with  a  little  salt, 
some  nutmeg,  a  blade  of  mace,  a  pint 
ef  cfeam,  and  a  good  piece  of  butter 
rubbed  in  flour.  Boll  them  op  and  stir 
them  tin  done;  then  pour  the  sauce  round 
the  chickens,  ic  Garnish  with  lemon.  If 
yon  cannot  get  fresh  mushrooms,  use 
pickled  ones  done  white,  with  a  little 
Binshroom  powder  added  to  the  cream,  ftc 

(«)  LsvoH  WHrrs  saucb  pob  Bohjcd 
FowuL— Put  the  ped  of  a  smaU  lemon,  cut 
Teiy  thin,  into  a  pint  of  sweet  rich  cream, 
with  a  sprig  of  lemon  thyme,  and  ten  white 
peppercorns.  Shnmer  gmtly  till  it  tastes 
well  of  the  lemon;  then  strain  tt;  and 
thicken  tt  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter,  and  a  dessert-spoonmi  of  flour 
rubbed  in  it  Boll  it  up;  then  pour  the 
*uloe  of  the  lemon  strained  into  It,  stirring 
It  welL  Dish  the  chickens,  and  then  mix 
a  little  white  gravy,  quite  hot,  with  the 
cream,  but  do  not  boil  them  together;  add 
salt  to  the  taste. 

(/)  LtVKS  8AUCK.— Ohop  boiled  liver  of 
rabbits  or  fowls,  and  put  it  in  melted 
butter  with  a  very  little  pepper  and  salt, 
and  some  parsley ;  give  it  one  boil  and  It  is 
ready.  Or^  cut  the  U%*ere  and  slices  of  lemon 
In  dice,  with  scalded  parsley  and  bard  eggs ; 
add  salt,  and  mix  them  with  butter,  boil 
than  up,  and  pour  over  fowls ;  also  over 
roaai^rabbtts. 

(^  £qo  SAUIO&— Bon  the  eggs  hard,  and 


chop  them  into  small  pieces;  then  put  them 
to  melted  butter,  and  boil  upu 

(A)  Pakslet  aud  Bi7tte&--BoI1  paxrtsgr- 
leavee  and  chop  very  fliie;  then  mix  with 
melted  butter  and  boIL  * 

Anoffter.^Whea  no  pardey-leaTss  are  to 
be  had,  tie  up  a  little  pardey-aeeH  hi  a  Ut 
of  clean  mnsUn  and  boil  it  a  fow  minutes  itt 
some  water.  Use  this  water  to  melt  th# 
butter;  and  throw  bito  it  a  Bttle  hoQcd 
splnadi  minced  to  look  nke  parsley. 

(i)  80RBKL  8AUCB.-JAix  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  sorrel  Juice,  a  glasa  of  white  wine, 
and  half  a  pint  of  gooseberrtea  scalded.  Add 
an  ounce  or  two  of  sugar,  and  a  Mt  of 
batter.    Boll  them  op. 

U)  OooesBERXT  Sadcx.— BoO  a  pint  of 
green  goooeberrles  in  snflldent  water  to 
cover  them,  until  they  are  tender.  Then 
pass  them  through  a  colander  or  straliMr; 
add  ten  grains  of  fflneer.  and  a  fow  Imnps 
ofsngar,  with  a  smiJl  piece  of  butter.  Jflx 
all  together,  and  boll  upu 

(k)  Bbxad  8augb.~BoI1  a  large  onion 
(cut  in  four),  with  some  bladi  peppers  and 
milk,  till  the  onion  is  quite  a  papi  Poor 
the  milk,  after  straining  it,  on  grated  whits 
stale  broad,  and  cover  it  Ih  an  hour  pot  tt 
in  a  saucepan,  with  a  good  piece  of  batter 
mixed  with  a  little  flour ;  boil  up  together, 
and  serve.  A  little  cream  added  ia  a  veiy 
great  improvement 

(0  Afflb  Saucs  fox  Ooon  axd  Roar 
PouL— Pare,  core,  and  slice  some  i^tides; 
put  them  In  a  stone  Jar,  then  into  a  aanoe- 
pan  of  water,  or  on  a  hot  hearth.  If  on  a 
liearth,  let  a  spoonfhl  or  two  of  water  be 
put  in  to  hinder  them  from  burning.  When 
they  are  done,  bruise  them  to  a  mluih,  and 
put  to  them  a  bit  of  butter  the  sixo  of  a 
nutmeg,  and  a  lltUe  brown  sugar.  Bcarrc  It 
in  a  sauoe-tureen. 

(m)  CnxRAKT  8A17C&— Bon  an  ounce  of 
dried  currants  in  half  a  pint  of  watef*,  for  a 
few  minutes;  then  add  a  smaU  teacnpfU 
of  bread  crumbs,  six  doves,  a  gbissof  port 
whie,  and  a  bit  of  butter.  Stir  It  till  the 
whole  is  smooth. 

(n)  LxHON  8A17CS.— Cut  thin  slices  at 
lemon  Into  very  smaU  dice,  and  put  ti)em 
in  melted  butter;  give  it  one  boll  and  poor 
It  over  boQed  fowls. 

(0)  Casbixx  8AncB  poa  Bfunoir.— Chop 
six  shalots  fine,  and  bon  them  up  with  a 
glU  of  gravy,  a  spoonAil  of  vinegar,  aome 
pepper  and  salt 

(p  )  B<»8BKAD18R  8AUG1  fOX  CoU>  MkAT 

OR  Oamx.— Mix  weU  togetLor  one  ounce  of 
grated  horseradish,  half  an  ounce  <^  salt  a 
tal)le-spoonAil  of  made-mustard,  and  three 
dessert-spoonfhls  of  moist  sugar,  the  same 
quantity  of  vinegar,  and  mUk  or  cream  to 
make  it  of  the  consistence  of  good  cream,  cr 
thicker,  if  preforrod. 
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{<fl  SAtxn  FOB  Gold  Fowl  ok  PAsnoDOB. 
Bab  down  In  ft  mortar  the  yolks  of  two 
6Sg>  bolted  hard,  an  andiovy,  two  deaaert- 
spoonAds  of  oU,  three  of  -vinegar,  a  shalot, 
Cayenne  If  approved,  and  a  tea>ipoonftiI 
ofmnstnrd.  iOl  the  q)loe  and  herba  ahould 
be  jxrandod  befbre  adding  them. 

(r)  DcncB  Saucs  fob  Mbat  ob  Fms.— 
Pat  sbc  spoonftalB  of  water  and  Ibar  of 
▼inesar  bito  a  laooepan,  warm  and  thicken 
tt  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Make  It 
qatte  hot,  but  do  not  boll  it;  sqneese  in 
the  Juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  strain  it 
tliroogh  a  store. 

(«)  Saucb  Bobakt  fob  Rnm  ob  Btkaks. 
Pat  a  piece  of  batter,  the  sise  of  an  egg, 
Into  a  aancepan,  set  ft  over  the  Are,  and 
when  browning  throw  in  a  handfhl  of 
sUced  onions  cut  small;  try  them  brown, 
bat  do  not  let  them  bom;  add  half  a  spoon- 
ftil  of  floor,  shake  the  onions  in  It  and  glre 
11  anotlier  fry;  then  pat  taoi  spoonAils  of 
gravy,  and  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil 
it  gently  ten  mlnates ;  skim  off  the  fkt,  and 
add  a  tea-spoonftxl  of  made-mnstard,  a 
apoonfhl  of  vioegar,  and  the  Juice  of  half  a 
lemon;  boll  it  all,  and  pour  it  loond  the 
sMaks.  Thoy  should  be  of  a  fine  ydlow 
brown,  and  gBmUhed  with  Med  parriey 
and  lemon. 

(0  Saccs  A-la-Maitbb  i>*UonL.~Pnt 
a  piece  of  butter  into  a  saucepan  with  some 
curled  parsley,  some  tarragon  leaves,  a 
ahalot,  two  leaves  of  balm,  a  nttle  salt, 
lemon,  or  a  glass  of  reijoloe,  and  mix  Uie 
whole  with  a  spoon,  until  they  are  well 
incorporated,  and  simmer  them  for  a  Ibw 
minutes. 

(V)  To  Mblt  Botrb.— Utz  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  tea-epoonAtl  of  floor  to  Ibur 
ounces  of  the  best  butter,  on  a  trencher. 
Pot  it  into  a  small  sanoepan,  with  two  or 
three  table-spoonftals  of  hot  water,  boQ 
qolck  a  minute,  shaking  it  all  the  time, 
and  taming  It  always  in  one  direction. 
MUk  used  instead  of  water  requlrBS  rather 
less  butter,  sad  looks  Whiter. 

(V)  FKXincL  Saocb  is  made  like  parsley 
and  butter  (see  h). 

(10)  Caiu  8AucK.-^dd  whole  capers  to 
mdted  butter  with  a  portion  of  the  vinegar 
they  are  found  in.  Cream  is  a  great  im- 
jnnovement  to  the  butter.  A  sobetltate  for 
capers  may  be  found  in  the  nasturtium 
seed  pickled  (see  page  400). 

Another  aubttUiOefor  Caper  Bauee,  intftrior 
to  Natturtiunu.—'RxM  pardey  slowly,  to  letlt 
become  a  bod  colour,  cut,  but  do  not  chop 
it  fine ;  pot  it  to  melted  butter,  with  a  teo- 
■poonfhl  of  salt,  and  a  deasert-spoonftal  of 
vinegar.    Boil  up  and  serva 

(x)  Mnr  Sauce.— Chop  mhrt  leaves  with 
a  sharp  knifo,  and  quickly,  to  preserve  ttie 
calonr  put  them  into  a  sonoe-tureen  with 


sulScieat  sofar  to  take  off  the  eztreni 

addity  of  the  vinegar,  which  must  \m 
added  in  such  quantity  as  to  make  tha 
leaves  float  in  a  liquid. 

15901  RXCBirXB  FOB  FiSH  SaUCBB'.— 

(a)  Lobstbb  SADCB—Take  a  large  flreah 
lobster,  carefhlly  pick  out  the  berries  and 
all  the  Insido;  cut  It  small;  make  a  aance 
with  a  lump  of  flour  and  butter,  a  little 
milk  or  cream,  a  vtry  small  quantity  of 
essence  of  anchovy,  a  very  little  mace,  beat 
flne,  and  Cayenne ;  then  pull  the  rest  of 
the  lobster  to  pieces  with  two  Ibrks;  add 
the  sauce,  by  degrees,  to  the  berries,  and 
put  in  the  lobater.  Give  It  a  boll,  stinlng 
all  the  time,  and  it  Is  ready  to  serve. 

Qt)  To  liAKE  Otbibb  Saucb.— Take  the 
oysten,  open  the  bodies,  and  remove  the 
beards;  put  the  fbrmer  into  a  saucepan 
with  the  liquor  and  a  little  water;  put 
the  beards  into  a  piece  of  mudin,  and 
boQ  them  with  the  oyvters  to  extract  the 
Juice  and  flavour;  thicken  with  flour  ami 
butter,  and  after  removing  the  beards,  add 
some  cream,  a  little  mace,  pepper,  and  salti 

(c)  SHRiKr  Saucb.— If  the  shrimps  are 
not  picked  at  home,  pour  a  little  water  over 
them  to  wash  them ;  put  them  to  butter 
melted  thick  and  smooth,  give  them  one 
bon,  and  add  the  Juice  of  a  lemon. 

(d)  Bbowm  Saucb  fob  Fish.— Melt  oome 
butter  In  cream  (Instead  of  flour  and  water) 
with  as  much  walnut  ketchup  boiled  in  it 
as  will  make  it  of  a  nice  light  brown. 

(«)  WmTB  Saucb  fob  Fibil— Boll  som# 
cream,  thicken  It  with  flour  and  butter, 
then  let  it  simmer  till  smooth;  add  a  tea- 
spoonftal  of  essence  of  anchovy  to  a  tureen- 
All,  and,  if  It  is  liked,  a  little  walnut  or 
muahroom  ketchupi  For  cod  sauce,  omit 
the  anchovy  and  ketchup,  and  add  a  little 
ginger.  If  cream  is  searoe,  use  milk  and 
theyoUcofanegg. 

(/)  Fish  Bauob  WrrHOor  Buttsb.— 
Simmer  very  g«htly  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
vinegar,  and  half  a  pint  of  water  (which 
most  not  be  hard),  and  than  add  aa 
onion,  half  a  handfol  of  horseradish,  and 
the  following  spices  lightly  bruised :  fo«r 
doves,  two  blades  of  maoe,  and  half  a  tea* 
qioonflil  of  black  pepper.  When  the  onion 
is  quite  tender,  chop  it  small  with  two 
snchovles,  and  set  the  wh<4e  on  the  lire  to 
boo  for  a  ftrw  minutea,  with  a  q>oonAil  of 
ketchup.  In  the  meantlnie,  have  ready  and 
well  beaten  the  yolks  of  three  flreSh  eggs ; 
strain  them,  mix  the  liquor  by  degreea  with 
them,  and  when  well  mixed,  set  the  sanoe- 
pan over  a  gentle  Are,  keeping  a  basin  In 
one  hand,  into  wliioh  toes  tlie  Aaace  to  and 
fto,  and  shake  the  saucepan  over  the  Are 
that  ttie  eggs  may  not  curdle.  Do  not  iKitt 
them,  only  let  tho  sance  he  hot  enon^  (d 
give  it  the  thlrknens  of  melted  butteb 
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'  BiCT.  4.— STuvroros  axb  Fowoboasb, 

U97.  These  utides,  wbetber  In  tbe  form 
of  atofflng,  Ibrcemeaut,  or  balla»  make  a 
considerable  part  of  good  oooUng  hj  the 
flaTour  they  Impart  to  whatsoever  dish 
they  are  added,  if  properly  compounded. 
Exact  rules  for  the  quantities  of  whloh  they 
are  composed  cannot  easily  be  given ;  bnt 
the  following  observations  may  be  useftil, 
and  habit  wlU  soon  give  knowledge  in  mix- 
ing them  to  the  taste.  Aooording  to  what  It 
is  wanted  for,  should  be  the  selection  fiom 
the  following  list,  observing  that  of  the 
most  pungent  articles  least  most  be  used. 
No  one  flavour  should  predominate  greatly; 
and  if  several  dishes  are  served  on  the  same 
day,  there  should  be  a  marked  variety  in 
the  taste  of  the  forcemeat,  as  well  as  the 
gravies.  It  should  be  consistent  enough 
to  cut  with  a  knii^  bnt  not  dry  and  heavy. 

FOBCmBAI  LfOBXDISHTa 


BSKimAl. 

Cold  fowl  or  veaL 

Scraped  ham. 

Fat  bacon. 

Boef-suet 

Crumbs  of  bread. 

Parsley. 

White  pepper. 

Suit 

Nutmeg. 

Yolk  and  white  of 
egg  well  beaten 
to  bind  the  mix- 
ture 


AOCKSSOST. 

Oysters. 

Anchovy. 

Tarragon. 

Savoury  herb. 

Pennyroyal 

Knotted  nuujoram. 

Thyme. 

Basil 

Yolks  of  hard  eggs. 

Cayenne 

OarUa 

Shalot 

Chives. 

Jamaica  pepper,  in 
flue  powder,  or 
two  or  three 
cloves. 

The  first  column  contains  the  articles  of 
which  the  fbrcemeat  may  be  made,  with- 
out any  striking  flavour ;  and  to  those  may 
be  added  some  of  the  diflbrent  Ingredients 
of  the  second  column,  to  vaiy  the  taster 
1096.  Bxcam  roa.  Stdvfivo  and  Fobcs- 

XRATS:— 

(a)  CoMocox  STCTnarOt  cm  Fobckmbat.— 
Take  throe  or  four  ounces  of  suet,  with  an 
cqnal  quantity  of  veal  (or  if  for  tnilLeys, 
chopped  oysters),  two  ounces  of  flnely- 
grated  bread,  chop  these  up  with  parsley 
already  minced  very  finely,  and  fiavonr 
with  a  little  lemon-peel,  nutmeg  or  mace, 
white  p^per  and  salt  (Iemon4hyme,  or 
sweet  marjoram,  are  thought  an  improve- 
ment  by  some).  Then  blend  all  with  the 
yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  well  beaten. 

Stdttoiq  ok  Foscexbat  vob  Fowls  ob 
VsAu— Shred  a  little  ham  or  gammon, 
some  cold  veal  or  fowl,  some  beef-suet,  a 
small  quantity  of  mioa,  s<mie  parsley,  a 
Xtttlo  lemon-peol,  salt,  natmeg,  or  pounded 


maoe,  and  either  white  pepper  or  CayeuM. 
and  bread  cmmbs.  Pound  in  a  mortar,  and 
Und  it  with  one  or  two  eggs  beaten  and 
strained,  adding  thyme  or  maijoram,  or 
both  together,  aooording  to  flmcy.  Fcr 
forcemeat  paitlea,  the  mixture  as  abovft. 

(6)  STUFrnro  vok  Haxk.— To  make  this, 
chop  up  the  liver  with  an  anchovy,  some 
flu  bacon,  two  ounces  of  snet,  herfaa  as  for 
▼'Ml  (a),  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  a  littls 
onion,  two  ounces  of  crumbs  of  bread,  and 
an  egg  to  bind  it  alL 

(C)    FOBOOCBAT    BAXXa    OB     CaKB.  — A 

pound  of  fi«sh  suet,  one  ounce  oTnady- 
dressed  veal  or  chicken  chopped  fine,  bread 
crumbs,  a  little  shalot  or  onion,  salt,  white 
pepper,  nutmeg,  mace,  pennyroyal,  panley, 
and  lemon  thyme  finely  shred;  beat  as 
many  tnah  eggs,  yokes  and  whites  sep»> 
rately,  as  will  make  the  above  Ingredients 
into  a  moist  paste ;  roll  into  small  balls, 
and  try  them  in  flresh  lard,  pntttog  them 
in  Just  ss  it  bolls  vp.  When  of  a  Ugfat 
brown,  take  them  out,  and  drain  before  Che 
fir&  If  the  suet  is  moist  or  stale,  a  great 
many  more  eggs  will  be  necessary.  Foroe> 
meat  balls  made  in  this  way  are  remaxli- 
ably  lifl^t;  bat  being  somewhat  greasy, 
some  people  prefor  them  with  less  snet 
and  eggs. 

Another.— 3etLt  half  a  pomd  of  lean  poit 
or  veal,  and  half  a  pound  of  snet,  wdl  in  a 
mortar;  put  in  three  ««g8  and  a  little  grated 
bread.  Season  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg; 
two  doves,  lemon  peel,  and  a  blade  or  two 
ofmaoa 

(d)  FOBOmBAT  B  AlU  FOB  FiSR  SOIIFS  OB 

STKWB.--Beat  the  flesh  and  soft  parts  of  a 
middling  lobster,  half  an  anchovy,  a  laiie 
piece  of  boOed  celery,  the  yolk  of  a  hard 
egg,  a  little  Cayenne,  mace,  salt,  and  white 
pepper,  with  two  table-spoonftds  of  bread 
crumbs,  and  one  of  oyster  Uqoor,  two 
ounces  of  butter  warmed,  and  two  eggs 
long  beaten ;  make  into  balls,  and  fty  of  a 
fine  brown  in  butter. 

(0  LiTTLB  Ego  Bausl*— Beat  three  hart 
yolks  of  eggs  in  a  mortar,  and  make  Into  a 
paste  with  the  yolk  of  a  raw  one,  roll  H  IbId 
smsll  balls,  and  throw  them  into  bofUng 
water  for  two  minutes  to  harden. 

CO  STumzio  roB  Gbbbb  axd  Dcgbbl— 
(See  (0,  page  403.) 

(g)  Stcffiko  lOB  SocKuro  Pia8_(Scie 
(g),  page  453). 

(A)  THB  STCmXO   FOB  ItOASr  POBK  Is 

the  same  aa  for  Geese  and  Duck& 

SBcr.  iu- Saubaqu,  Black  Pdddibcs,  te. 

isn.  Tbbsx  Sayocbt  Compounds  are 
made  with  various  materials,  chopped  and 
mixed  together  either  by  the  hand  or  with 
the  aid  of  a  common  chopper  and  boaid,  or 
with  a  laasage-maklng  marJiine^  whloh 


SAUSAGES  AUD  FTTDDZNGS. 


^ 

ttanes.  Chop  fine  a  little  wintar-Mvoory 
and  thjme,  a  good  quantity  of  penny-royal, 
pepper  and  salt,  a  few  dOTea,  some  allspice, 
ginger,  and  nntmeg;  mix  these  with  three 
pounds  of  beef-suet  and  six  egga  well 
beaten  and  strained:  imd  then  beat  the 
bread,  grits,  Ac,  all  up  with  the  seasoning; 
when  well  mixed,  have  ready  some  hog's 
&t  cut  hito  large  bits,  and  as  yon  fill  the 
skins  put  it  in  at  proper  dlstanoesw  Tie  in 
Unka,  only  half  filled,  and  boil  in  a  huige 
kettle,  pricking  them  as  they  sipTcII,  or  they 
will  burst  When  boiled,  lay  them  between 
clean  cloths  till  cold,  and  hang  them  up  In 
the  kitchen.  When  to  be  used,  scald  them 
a  ibw  minutes  in  water ;  wipe,  and  pat  them 
into  aDutch  ovea  If  there  are  not  skins 
enough,  put  the  stuffing  into  basins,  and 
boil  It  oorered  with  floured  cloths;  and 
slice  and  Cty  it  when  to  be  used. 

Another  JSeeeijpt— Soak  all  night  a  quart 
of  bruised  grits  in  as  much  boiling  hot  milk 
as  will  sweU  them  and  leave  half  a  pint  of 
liquid.  Chop  a  good  quantity  of  penny- 
royal, some  savoury  and  thyme;  then  add 
salt,  pepper,  and  allspice,  finely  powdered. 
Mix  the  above  with  a  quart  of  the  blood, 
prepared  as  beAure  directed ;  then  half  fill 
the  skins,  after  they  have  been  cleaned 
thorooghly,  and  put  aa  much  of  the  leaf 
(that  is,  the  Inward  ftt)  of  the  pig  as  wiU 
make  it  pretty  rich.  BoU  as  before  directed. 
A  small  quantity  of  leeks  finely  shred  and 
well  mixed  is  a  great  improvement 

160L  Wnm  Hoo'a  Pin>i>ixaa.->When  the 
Ains  have  been  soaked  and  cleaned  aa 
before  directed,  linae  and  soak  them  all 
night  in  rose-water,  and  put  into  them  the 
following  filling:— Hlx  half  a  pound  of 
blanched  almonda  cut  into  seven  or  eight 
bits,  with  a  pound  of  grated  bread,  two 
pounds  of  marrow  or  suet,  a  pound  of  cur- 
rants, some  beaten  cinnamon,  doves,  mace, 
and  nutmeg,  a  quart  of  cream,  the  yolks  of 
six  and  whites  of  two  eggs,  a  little  orange- 
flower  water,  a  little  fine  Lisbon  sugar,  and 
some  lemon-peel  and  dtron  sUeed,  and  half 
fill  the  sklna.  To  know  whether  properly 
flavoured,  warm  a  little  hi  a  pannikin.  In 
boiling,  much  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  puddings  fh)m  bursting.  Prick 
them  with  a  small  fork  as  they  rise,  and 
boll  them  in  milk  and  water.  Lay  them  in 
a  table-doth  tlU  cold. 

1002.  SAYEhOfYB.—Then  are  made  of  salt 
pork,  of  which  the  Ikt  and  lean  are  mixed 
together  and  chopped  with  a  fourth  pan  of 
teead,  a  little  pepper  and  allspice,  and  a 
rather  liberal  use  of  sage  leavea  They  are 
put  in  skins  as  for  pork  sausages,  and 
boiled  slowly  for  half  an  hour,  then  put  liy 
and  eaten  odd. 


last  acta  remarkably  woU,  but  is  not 
requind  often  enough  In  private  bouses 
to  warrant  its  purchase.  They  are  afler- 
warda  put  Into  properly-deaned  lengths 
of  the  entraUs  of  the  ox,  sheep,  calf,  or  pig, 
and  tied  at  abort  Intervals  with  common 
fine  string.  In  eleanlng  the  entrails  they 
are  turned  Inaide  out,  stretched  on  a  smooth 
stick,  and  well  scraped  and  washed  in 
several  waters. 

(a)  PoKK  SAUSiLOES.— Ch<q>  Iht  and  lean 
of  pork  together;  season  it  with  sage,  pep- 
per, and  salt,  and  add  two  or  three  berriee 
of  allspice;  ha^-fiU  hogs*  entrails  that 
have  been  soaked  and  made  extremely 
dean ;  or  the  meat  may  be  kept  in  a  veiy 
small  pan  closely  covered,  and  rolled  and 
dusted  with  a  very  little  flour  before  it 
is  flried ;  serve  on  mashed  potatoes  put  In  a 
form,  plain,  or  browned  with  the  salaman- 
der or  before  the  fire ;  they  must  be  pricked 
with  a  fork  before  they  are  dressed  or  they 
will  burst,  unless  they  are  veiy  careftally 
fried.    (See  Fiying,  page  461) 

Q>)  Laxob  Smoked  Saubaoes  ob  Polo- 
imaL— Season  fat  and  lean  pork  with  some 
salt,  saltpetre,  black  pepper,  and  allspice, 
all  in  fine  powder,  and  rub  into  the  meat ; 
the  sixth  dsy  cut  it  small,  and  mix  with  it 
some  shred  shalot  or  gaillo,  as  fine  ss  pos- 
sible I  have  ready  an  ox-gut  that  has  been 
•coured,  salted,  and  soaked  wdl,  and  fill 
It  with  the  above  stuffing;  tie  up  the  ends, 
ami  hang  it  to  smoke  as  yon  would  hams, 
but  first  wrap  it  In  a  fold  or  two  of  old 
muslin ;  it  most  be  high-dried.  Some  eat 
It  without  boiling,  but  others  like  It  boOed 
first  The  skin  should  be  tied  in  different 
places,  so  as  to  make  each  link  about  eight 
or  nine  inches  long. 

(c)  OxpoBO  SAOBAOE&— .Chop  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  pork,  and  the  same  of  veal, 
deared  of  skin  and  sinews;  add  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  beef-anet ;  mince  and 
mix  ibem ;  steep  the  crumb  of  a  penny-loaf 
in  water,  and  mix  It  with  the  meat,  with 
also  a  little  dried  sage,  pepper,  and  salt 

(fi)  Bkbv  akd  Yeal  8ADBAaB&— These 
ore  each  made  In  the  same  way  as  for 
pork  (a),  but  there  Is  generally  a  larger 
proportion  of  spice;  the  herbs  added  are 
maijoram,  thyme,  and  panloy  insioad  of 
sagCL 

lOOa  To  IIakb  Black  PUDDnroa.— The 
blood  must  bo  stirred  with  salt  tlU  cold. 
Put  a  quart  of  it,  or  raUier  more,  to  a  quart 
of  whole  grita,  to  soak  one  night ;  and  soak 
the  cmmb  of  a  quartern  loaf  in  rather  more 
than  two  quarta  of  new  milk  made  hot 
In  the  meantime  prepare  the  entrails  by 
washing,  turning,  and  scraping  with  salt 
ana  water,  and  changing  the  water  several 
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CHAP.  X. 
VEaSTABLES» 


BMCT.  L--QnSBAL  OBSKSTATIOIIB  Ol 
DuaUHO  VXOSTABUB. 

IflOflL  TsoRABUM  Bbonld  b«  careAiDy 
deaiMd  ftom  InieoU  and  nleely  washed. 
Boa  them  in  pienty  of  w«ter,  and  drain 
them  th«  moment  thej  are  done  enouclL 
If  OTex1>oUed  tbey  wUl  Iom  their  beauty 
and  erlapneaa.  Bad  oooka  aometlmee  drees 
them  with  meat,  which  Is  wrongs  exsept 
carrots  or  cabbage  with  bofllngr  bee£ 

im.  In  OBDUIToBOILyBORAIIUaOVA 

OOOD  Qbuh  Golocb,  take  care  that  the 
water  boils  when  thegr  are  pot  In.  Make 
them  boU  Teiy  tuL  Do  not  cover,  bat 
watch  them,  and  if  tlie  water  lias  not 
Blaekeoed  yon  may  be  sore  they  are  done 
when  they  begin  to  sink.  Then  take  them 
out  immediately,  or  the  coloor  will  change. 
BAid  water,  eapeclaOy  if  chalybeate,  spoUs 
the  ooloor  of  each  Togetables  as  sboold  be 
green.  Ito  boil  them  green  in  hard  water, 
pot  a  tea-epoonftil  of  corbonate  of  soda  or 
potash  Into  the  water  when  it  boils,  beibre 
the  regetablas  arp  pat  in. 

Sacs.  %— Special  Dmcnom  fob 

DBKSSCfa  YSOETABLES. 

160(k  Bacsipis  voB  DmBssnro  Potatobs. 

(a)  To  B(»L  (cm  exeaOeMt  Reee^^-'Fan 
<nr  merely  wash  tbem,  as  prelbrred,  and 
pot  them  In  a  covered  sanoepan  of  cold 
water,  with  a  tea-spoonflil  of  salt;  boil 
them  tin  they  are  done  (which  can  be 
ascertained  by  raanlng  a  fork  Into  them) 
and  b^in  to  break  a  little;  then  poor 
the  water  ftom  them,  and  tM>id  ttie  saace- 
paa,  with  the  Ud  ofl^  over  the  fire  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  shaking  well  at  the 
end  of  the  time;  pat  the  lid  loosely  on  so  as 
to  allow  the  steam  to  esoape,  and  q[>ilnkle  a 
Tcry  little  salt  oret  tbem ;  let  tbem  stand 
tlU  wanted  (the  sooner  tlie  better),  bot  they 
may  remain  in  this  way,  if  necessary,  half 
an  hoar  or  mora.  Time,  twenty  to  thirty 
minates,  or  longer  if  very  larga 

Another  ir4|b.-Set  tbem  on  a  Are,  wlthont 
paring  them.  In  cold  water;  let  them  half 
boll,  then  throw  some  salt  in  and  a  pint 
of  cold  water,  and  let  th«n  boU  again  till 
almost  doneii  Pour  off  the  water,  and  pat 
a  dean  doth  over  them,  and  then  the 
■anoepan  cover,  and  set  them  by  the  flre 
to  steam  UU  ready.  Uaay  persons  prefor 
steamers.  Potatoes  look  best  whra  the 
skill  Is  peeled,  not  cut  Do  new  potatoes 
the  same;  bat  be  careftil  they  are  taken  off 
In  time,  or  they  will  be  watery.  Before 
dressing,  rub  off  the  skin  with  a  doth  and 
salt,  and  then  wash. 

C»)  To  BBon^^PBitMO,  tlmi  tiloa  and  broa 


them.  Or,  paitwU,  aadflien  set  tbem  wbdB 
on  the  gridiron  over  a  very  slow  flre,  and 
when  thorouglily  done  send  them  ap  with 
their  ikins  on.  This  last  way  Is  practised 
in  many  Irish  fluniliea. 

(c)  To  BoAflT.~Half  boO,  take  off  the  thin 
peel,  and  roast  them  of  a  beautifol  brown. 
Or,  put  them  with  the  ped  on  In  the  ashes 
ofa  wood  fire. 

(d)  To  Fbt.— Take  the  skin  off  nw 
potatoes,  slice  tbem,  soak  in  culd  water, 
and  flry  them,  dther  in  batter  or  tlUn 
batter.    Or,  as 

Potato  Cnm.— Wssb  and  ped  some 
potatoes,  then  pare  them,  ribbon-Uke,  Into 
long  lengths;  put  them  into  cold  water  to 
remove  the  strong  potato  flavour;  drahi 
tbem,  and  throw  them  Into  a  pan  with  a 
little  batter,  and  ttj  them  a  light  bruwn. 
Talie  them  oat  of  the  pan,  and  pisioe  them 
doee  to  the  flro  on  a  sieve  lined  with  dean 
writing  paper  to  dry,  before  they  are  served 
ap.  A  little  salt  may  be  sprinkled  over 
them. 

(e)  To  Baxb.— Wash  and  pot  thnn  wtaola 
and  anpeded  into  a  slow  oven,  and  let  them 
remain  ftom  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two 
hours. 

(/)  To  Hasil— Boil  the  potatoes,  ped 
them,  and  break  them  to  paste ;  then  to  two 
pounds  of  them  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
hot  milk,  a  little  salt,  and  two  oonces  of 
butter,  and  stir  It  an  wdl  over  the  flr& 
Either  serve  them  in  this  manner,  or  place 
than  on  the  dish  in  a  Ibrm,  and  then  brown 
the  top  with  a  salamander,  or  in  sttOopa 
before  the  flre. 

iff)  New  PoTATOBa.--To  Bon—^JProcaia 
them  of  equal  slae,  and  IT  very  young,  wash 
them  only ;  if  older,  rub  off  the  skins  with  a 
scrubbing-brush  or  cosise  doth.  Put  them 
into  boiling  water  till  tender,  and  sprinkle 
a  little  salt  over  them,  and  pat  a  lump  of 
butter  in;  shake  up  and  serve.  ThnCi  flfbeea 
to  twenty  minutetL 

(A)  CooKBO  PoTAxoBB.— To  Twx^Smt 
some  dripping  or  lard  in  a  ftyingpan,  thea 
drop  in  some  slices  of  boiled  potatoes,  or 
broken  flvgments  will  do  quite  as  well, 
stir  them  with  a  spoon,  and  in  ahooft  ten 
minutesthey  wQI  be  browned  enoojgli,  thea 
drain  off  any  soperfloous  fot,  add  « Ilttla 
pqtper  and  salt,  and  serve. 

(Q  Old  Potatoss  at  a  Kxw  Dbsbb.,^ 
Wash  and  pare  some  large  old  poiatoeo, 
then,  with  an  iron  scoop,  make  tbem  Into 
small  balls  the  slae  of  young  ones;  steam 
them,  and  serve  with  white  sauce  poured 
over  them. 

(»  Potato  Baiul— Mash  veiy  amooOi 
tome  weU-boiled  potatoes  with  a  Bttto 
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MTMin  (or  batter  and  milk)  and  Mlt,  then 
f^rm  th«m  into  balls  tho  alM  of  a  peacb« 
■nd  Indooted  like  one,  or  Into  the  ahape  of 
a  pear;  warm  throagh,  and  brown  nURhtly 
on  one  lUe  in  a  Dutch  oven.  The  pean 
ahoold  be  aenred  on  a  napkin  with  the 
broad  end  downwacda,  and  a  bit  of  atalk 
Btnck  in  the  other  end.  Thej  maj  alao,  as  a 
▼artetj,  be  jrfaeed  in  a  wdMbickened  brown 
gravy,  poored  round  but  not  over  them. 

(Jt)  Rneoiss  i>E  Pooant  i>k  TBBBB.-~Kix 
with  potatoes  maahed  with  milk  some  fine 
chopped  herbe;  roll  into  long  rissoles,  tty 
them  alight  brown,  and  send  tbem  as  hot 
at  possible  to  tabl&  Or^  brush  them  over 
with  Tolk  of  egg.  and  dip  them  in  bread- 
cromba;  then  having  melted  a  little  butter 
in  a  saucepan,  put  in  the  rtasoles,  and  shake 
them  gently  over  the  fire  till  they  are  a 

m.  II  ii,  a  fc   ■  II   111.! 

Dgns  Drown.  • 

U08.  CAxaon  Aim  Pamrips  reqnlre  a 
good  deal  of  boning.  When  young,  wipe  off 
the  akin  afterthey  are  boUed;  when  old,  boll 
tliem  with  the  salt  meat  and  scrape  tbem 
flnt  (Pannipe  should  always  be  scraped.) 
Average  time,  from  twenty  to  forty-five 

(a)  TO  SiKW  CAXBOn  WHTn.— Half  boil, 
then  nicely  scrape,  and  slice  them  into  a 
stawpan.  Put  i»  them  half  a  teacupnu  of 
any  weak  broth,  some  ponoer  and  salt,  and 
half  a  cnpftil  of  cream ;  simmer  them  till 
they  are  very  tender,  but  not  broken. 
Belbra  serving;  rub  a  very  little  flour  with 
a  Mt  of  butter,  and  warm  up  with  them. 
If  approved,  cliopped  parsley  nugr  be  added 
ten  minutes  befbre  served. 

<fr)  To  Snw  Cakbuib  BBOWir.~.Take  six 
large  earroiSb  wash  and  i>erape  tbem  weU, 
pot  them  into  boiling  water,  and  let  them 
hoQ  for  half  an  hour ;  then  take  them  out, 
drain,  and  cut  each  earrot  into  as  many 
round  balls  ss  it  will  make;  put  them  into 
the  scewpan  with  a  pint  of  gravy,  flavoured 
with  a  little  pepper,  salt,  mushroom  ketchup, 
and  WorooBtersUre  sanoe ;  let  them  simmer 
Ibr  twenty  minutes,  then  take  them  out, 
|41a  them  in  the  centra  of  the  dlah,  tlUcken 
the  gravy  with  a  little  flour  and  butter, 
pour  it  over  the  carrots  and  asrvsi 

PAxaann  would  be  veiy  good  cooked  in 
this  way. 

(c)  To  Mash  PAMHira  on  GAxnoiaL— 
Boll  them  till  tender,  pare,  and  then  mash 
them  and  warm  in  a  stewpan  with  a  little 
craam,  a  good  pleee  of  bnttar,  and  pepper 
cad  salt 

(d )  Fmoasbo  or  PABSiiiHU-'Botl  in  milk 
till  they  era  soft,  then  out  them  lengthways 
into  bits  two  or  three  taicbes  long,  and 
ataaatr  In  a  white  sanoe  made  of  two 
wpoaoMa  of  broth,  a  bit  of  mace,  half  a 
capftil  of  cream,  a  bit  of  butter,  and  lome 
floss;  pepper,  and  salt 


lfl07.  BxxT-BOOiB  make  a  very  pleasant 
addition  to  winter-salad,  of  which  they 
may  agreeably  form  a  ftill  haU;  instead  of 
being  only  used  to  ornament  It  This  root 
Is  cooling  and  very  wholesome.  It  is  ex- 
tremely good  boiled  and  siloed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  onion;  or  stewed  with  whole 
onions,  large  or  smsll,  as  follows— boll  the 
beet  with  the  skin  on,  slice  it  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  a  little  broth,  and  a  spoonAtl  of 
vinegar;  simmer  till  the  gravy  is  tinged 
with  the  colour,  then  put  It  into  a  small 
dish,  and  make  a  circle  round  of  the  button 
oniona,  first  boiled  till  tender.  Time,  one 
hour  and  a  half  to  two  houra 

lflO&  TDS»iPt«-To  Boiu— Para  them,  and 
if  large,  split  them;  if  small,  leave  them 
wh<te  Put  them  in  boiling  water  with  a 
little  salt  and  keep  them  well  covered  until 
they  an  tender.  They  requira  fkom  flitecn 
to  thirty  mlautes. 

(a)  To  Hash.— Bon  them  as  above  till 
veiy  tender,  then  press  the  water  fVom 
them  iMtweea  two  plates,  after  which 
mash  them,  and  pass  them  through  a 
colander.  Then  put  them  into  a  saucepan, 
add  a  little  salt,  and  some  mUk  or  cream; 
keep  itlning  till  quite  hot  then  serva. 

lew.  OmoMa^To  8tew.— Peel  six  large 
onions ;  fry  gently  of  a  fine  brown,  but  da 
not  blacken  them ;  then  put  them  into  a 
■mall  siewpan  with  a  little  weak  gravy, 
pepper,  and  sslt;  cover  and  stew  ccntly  for 
two  Iioura  They  should  be  lightly  floured 
at  first 

(a)  To  Roast.— They  should  be  done  with 
sU  the  skins  on ;  they  eat  well  alone,  with 
only  sslt  and  oold  butter,  or  with  roast 
potatoee  or  beet-routs. 

(6)  Spamish  Omioks.— To  Stew^— BoU 
ibur  anlona,  and  wliea  done  scoop  out  the 
middle,  and  flU  them  with  fbrcemeat;  fly 
them  a  light  brown,  and  make  a  rich  gravy 
and  pour  over  them.  This  makea  a  good 
corner  dish. 

(e)  To  Far  OmoiiB  Foa  Steaks,  Haa- 
xixos,  Aa>^eel  the  onions,  cut  tbem  in 
slices,  fly  tbem  In  the  fitt  flrom  the  steak, 
Ac.,  which  ought  to  be  tried  first  and  kept 
hot  the  whileu  They  are  usually  served  in 
the  same  dish  with  the  steak  or  fish. 

laiO.  CSLIIBT...TO  Stsw— Wash  six  heads 
and  strip  off  the  outer  leaves;  either  halve 
or  leave  them  whole,  aooordlng  to  their 
size;  cut  into  lengths  of  four  inches;  put 
tbem  into  a  stewpan  with  s  cup  of  broth  or 
weak  white  gravy ;  stew  till  tender ;  then 
add  two  qK)onfliU  of  cream,  and  a  Utile  flour 
and  butter,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  au4 
nutmeg,  and  simmer  all  together. 

18U.  AspAKAGCs.— To  Boil.— Clean  the 
asparagua,  and  cut  all  of  a  leugtli,  tl>en  boil 
till  ihe  tops  are  quite  tender ;  have  ready  a 
toast  to  place  them  on,  and  serve  whU^ 
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hot  A  Uttlo  mint  boiled  with  aspaniois  la 
a  great  Improvemaut  toiti  flavour.  Time, 
iboQt  twenty  minntcs. 

16U.  Yboetaiilb  ILutBOW^^To  Bon.  oa 
Btbw.— This  excellent  Tegotable  maj  be 
boUod  till  tender;  then  divide  It  length- 
ways Into  two,  and  serve  It  np  on  toast, 
aocompanled  by  melted  butter;  or  when 
nearly  boiled,  divide  It  as  above,  and  stew 
gently  In  gravy  like  coeumbcra.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  choow  young  ones  not 
ezoeodlng  six  Inches  In  length.  Time, 
from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour. 

(a)  To  IfAan.— When  too  old  and  large  to 
send  to  table  as  above,  they  should  be  cut 
in  quarters,  the  seeds  taken  out,  and  boiled 
till  tender ;  then  drain  the  water  from  them 
through  a  oolander,  mash  them  with  a 
little  pepper,  butter,  and  salt,  and  servo  on 
a  bntierad  toast. 

1618.  SsA  Kale  roost  be  boUod  very  white, 
and  served  on  toast  like  asparagus  and 
vegetable  marrow.  White  sauce  may  be 
poured  over  IL  Time  for  boUing,  from  half 
an  hour  to  three^uarters. 

To  Bnw  Bkowii.~BoQ  the  kale,  as 
above;  then  drain  it,  and  dimmer  slowly  in 
a  stewpan,  with  itom  half  a  pint  to  one  pint 
of  rich  and  well-seasoned  clear  gravy,  for 
twenty  minutes,  and  serve. 

1014.  Laveb.— This  is  a  plant  that  grows  on 
the  rocks  noar  the  sea  in  the  west  of  £n^ 
Innd,  and  Is  sent  in  pots  prepared  for  eating. 
Svt  It  In  a  didi  over  a  lamp,  with  a  bit  of 
butter,  and  the  squeeze  of  a  Seville  orange ; 
vtlr  it  till  hot  It  Is  eaten  with  roast  meat, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  sweetener  of 
the  blood.  It  is  seldom  liked  at  first,  but 
people  become  extremely  fond  of  It  by 
babit 

161A.  AimcnoKX&— To  DaEaB.~Trim  afow 
of  the  outside  leaves  off,  and  cut  the  stalk 
even;  if  young,  half  an  hour  will  boll 
them ;  they  are  better  for  being  gathered 
two  or  three  days  first  Serve  them  with 
jr.elted  butter,  in  as  many  small  oups  as 
Ibere  are  artldiokoa.  Time,  nearly  an  hour. 

(a)  AxncaoKS  borroMB.— If  drted,  they 
most  be  soaked,  then  stewed  in  weak  gravy, 
and  served  with  or  without  forcemeat  in 
each.  Or,  they  may  be  boiled  in  milk,  and 
served  with  cream  sauce;  or  added  to 
rsgouts.  French  pica,  Ao. 

(6)  jKttinAUiM  AKTIGHOB3E8  must  be  taken 
Dp  the  moment  they  are  donc^  or  they  will 
bo  too  soft.  They  usually  take  about  twenty 
to  twenty-flve  minutes.  They  may  be 
boiled  plain,  or  served  with  white  fricassee- 
sauce,  or  mashed  like  turnips,  aeasoning 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  adding  a  little 
butter. 

161(L  Sphtach  requires  vrent  care  In  wash- 
ing and  picking  it  When  that  is  done, 
throw  it  Into  a  saooepan  that  will  Just  hold 


it  sprinkle  it  with  a  little 
dose.  "niepanmnstbesetoiitlMflra, 
well  shaken.  When  dope,  beat  tljesphiadi 
well  with  a  small  Mt  of  butter;  It  must 
come  to  table  pretty  dry;  and  looks  well 
if  pressed  Into  a  tin  moold  la  tlie  form  of 
a  large  leaf,  which  is  sold  at  the  tin  sliops. 
A  spoonfiil  of  cream  la  an  Improveineot 
1617.  CADurLOwsa,  Cabbjuw,  Aa :— 
(a)  CA17UFL0WKB&— To  Bonh^^Cboom 
those  that  are  close  and  white,  out  off  the 
green  leaves,  and  look  carsAilly  thai  thera 
are  no  cateiplllars  about  the  stidk.  Boak 
an  hour  in  cold  water,  then  boil  ttiem  la 
milk  and  water,  and  take  cars  to  akim  the 
saucepan,  that  not  the  least  foulness  may 
fall  on  the  flower.  They  must  be  served  yvry 
white,  and  rather  crisp,  but  still  sufficiently 
done.   Time,  twenty-five  minutes  or  mora 

(6)  CAULIFLOWSa  IN  WHTTB  SAC€K.~.Half 

boll  it  then  cut  it  into  handsome  pieces,  and 
lay  them  in  a  stewpan  with  a  little  broth, 
a  bit  of  mace,  a  little  salt  and  a  dust  of 
white  pepper;  simmer  half  an  hoar,  then 
put  a  little  cream,  butter,  and  flour;  shaka 
and  simmer  a  fow  minutes  and  serva 

(c)  Cauuflowxr  Omblst  (Aawrtan).^ 
Take  the  white  part  of  a  boUed  eanliflower 
after  It  is  cold,  and  chop  It  very  smaU.  and 
mix  with  It  a  sofflctent  qoanUij  of  vadU 
beaten  egg,  to  make  a  very  thick  battu; 
then  firy  it  in  fresh  butter  In  a  amall  pan, 
and  send  it  to  table  hot 

(d)  CAnunx>wsa  Fried  (ilflasrieaa)^^ 
Having  laid  a  fine  cauliflower  In  cold  water 
for  an  hour,  pot  it  into  a  pot  of  hot  water 
that  has  been  slightly  salted  <mllk  and  wvter 
wlU  be  still  better),  and  boU  lttwantj-fiv« 
minutes,  or  till  the  large  stalk  Is  peifoctly 
tender,  then  divide  it  equally  Into  amall 
tufts,  and  spread  it  on  a  dish  to  cooL  Pre- 
pare a  sufBdent  quantity  of  batter,  made 
in  the  proportion  of  a  table-spoooftil  of 
flour,  and  two  table-spooaftds  of  mOk  to 
each  egg;  beat  the  eggs  very  light,  then  stir 
into  them  the  flour  and  mUk  alternately,  a 
spoonflil  of  flour  and  two  spoonftils  of  milk 
at  a  time.  When  the  cauliflower  la  cold, 
have  ready  s<Mne  fresh  butler  in  a  frying 
pan  over  a  dear  fire.  When  It  has  come  to 
a  boll,  and  has  done  bubbling,  dip  each  tuft 
of  cauliflower  twice  into  the  batter,  and 
try  them  a  light  brown ;  send  them  to  table 
hot    Brocoll  may  be  fried  in  this  manner. 

(«)  BR0G<Hi.-^ut  the  heads  with  short 
stalks,  and  pars  the  tough  skin  off  them. 
Tie  the  small  shoots  huto  bunches,  and 
boll  them  a  shorter  time  than  the  heada. 
Some  salt  must  be  put  Into  the  water.  Serva 
with  or  without  toast 

(/)  Am  ExcausKT  Wat  ov  BomaiQ 
CABBAOE.~JIaving  trimmed  the  cabbage, 
and  washed  It  well  in  cold  watsr  (exanUii. 
ing  the  leaves  to  see  that  no  insecta  an 
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IwlElDg  among  tbem),  cut  ifc  almost  Into 
qoMten,  tmt  do  not  divide  It  entirely  down 
at  the  atam,  which  should  be  cat  off  Jost 
below  the  termination  of  the  leaves.  Let 
it  lie  aa  hour  in  a  pan  of  cold  water.  Have 
nady  a  potftal  of  boWng  water,  seasoned 
with  a  ainall  tea-epoaoihl  of  salt  Put  the 
oabbace  Into  it,  and  let  It  boU  for  an  hour 
and  a  hal^  summing  It  occasionally.  Then 
take  it  out ;  put  it  into  a  colander  to  drain, 
and  when  all  the  hot  water  has  drained  ofl^ 
•et  it  under  the  hydrant.  Let  the  hydrant 
ran  on  it,  till  the  cabbage  has  become  per- 
ibctly  edd  all  through.  If  you  have  no 
hydrant,  set  it  under  a  pump,  or  keep  pour- 
ing «old  Mrater  on  it  trom  a  pitcher.  Then, 
having  thrown  out  all  the  first  water,  and 
washed  the  pot,  fill  it  again,  and  let  the 
aeeond  water  bolL  During  this  time  the 
cabbage  nndor  the  hydrant  wrill  be  growing 
cold.  Then  put  it  on  again  in  the  second 
water,  and  boil  it  two  hours,  or  two  and  a 
hal£  Bven  the  thickest  part  of  the  stalk 
most  be  perltetiy  tender  all  through.  When 
thorou^Uy  done,  take  up  the  cabbage, 
drain  it  well  through  the  odander,  pressing 
It  down  with  a  broad  ladle  to  squeeze  out 
idl  the  moisture;  l^y  it  in  a  deep  dish, 
and  cut  it  entirely  apart,  dividing  it  into 
qoarten.  Ii«y  some  bits  of  fresh  butter 
among  the  leaves,  add  a  little  pepper,  cover 
the  diah,  and  send  it  to  table  hot— (ATiw 
LaUe   a  great  improvement) 

MUb  Bbars  asd  FxiUt:— 

(a)  BnOAD  BxANB.— To  Bon^-Boil  tender 
wtlh  a  bnnch  of  parsley,  which  must  be 
chopped  to  serve  with  them.  Bacon  or 
pli^ed  pork  mnet  be  served  to  eat  with, 
but  not  boiled  with  them.  Time,  twenty  to 
tweoty-flw  minutes. 

(^)  Bboad  Bkaks  Uashsd.— Take  old 
bioad  beana,  boil  them  Ibr  one  hour,  mash 
them  throngh  a  coarse  sieve,  and  mix  with 
them  a  IltUe  batter,  pepper,  and  salt  Put 
the  mash  taito  a  hot  basin  or  mould,  and 
turn  it  oat  before  serving. 

(e)  WixiMoiK  BKAxa -~  FnioAasssD.  — 
When  grown  large,  but  not  mealy,  boil, 
Uancb,  and  lay  them  In  a  white  sauce 
ready  hot;  Just  heat  them  through  in  It, 
and  serve.  If  any  are  not  of  aline  green, 
do  not  use  them  for  this  diah. 

(d)  FuENGH  BBA1I&— To  BoiL^-^tring, 
and  eat  them  into  four  or  eight;  the  last 
looks  beat  Lay  them  in  salt  and  water, 
and  when  the  sanoepan  boils  put  them  in 
with  some  salt  As  soon  as  they  lure  done 
serve  them  Immediately,  to  preserve  the 
green  oolonr.  Or  when  half-done  drain  the 
water  ofi;  and  pat  them  into  two  spoonftils 
of  broth  stndned;  and  add  a  little  cream, 
hotter,  and  floor,  to  finish  doing  them. 

(e)  To  anew  FsmcH  BaAnB.~Boll  the 
l^noneb  beans  (aa  at  par.  d).   Make  a  rich 


clear  grnvy,  well  flavoured ;  drain  tlie 
beans  perfoctly  dry,  and  put  both  into  a 
stewpan,  and  simmer  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes;  serve  hot  Peas 
may  also  be  stewed  ta  this  way. 

(/)  p£A&-»To  BoiLiP^hould  be  yoncg 
and  of  a  good  sort  Thciy  must  not  be 
over-done,  nor  In  much  water.  BoU  some 
mint  with  them,  and  chop  it  to  gamiah 
them,  and  stir  a  piece  of  butter  In  with 
them.  If  either  too  young  or  too  old,  a  little 
sugar  boiled  with  them  is  an  improvement 
Time,  about  fifteen  minutea. 

iff)  Grbkn  Pkas.~To  Stbw.— Take  a  quart 
of  peas,  three  cabbage  lettuces,  cut  small, 
put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  piece  of 
butter  the  sise  of  an  ^g  (and  a  slice  of  raw 
ham,  if  you  like),  an  onion  stuck  with 
cloves;  let  tbem  stew  gently  till  the  peas 
are  half-done,  then  add  a  pint  of  good 
gravy;  when  stewed,  thicken  with  flour 
and  butter,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a 
teacupful  of  cream  Keep  stirring  after  the 
eggs  are  in  or  It  wlU  curdle.  Some  think 
a  tea-spoonf\2l  of  white  powdered  sugar  is 
an  ia^>rovement  Oravy  may  be  added, 
but  then  there  will  be  less  of  tlie  flavour  of 
the  peaa.  Chop  a  bit  of  mint,  and  stew  In 
them. 

(h)  Old  Pbas.— To  Stsw.— Steep  them  bi 
water  all  night,  if  not  flne  boilers ;  othor> 
wise  half  an  hour  would  do ;  put  them  into 
water.  Just  enough  to  cover  them,  with  o^ 
good  bit  of  butter,  or  a  piece  of  beef  or  pork. 
Stew  them  very  gently  till  the  peas  are 
soft,  and  the  meat  is  tender;  If  it  Is  not  salt 
meat  Add  uJt  And  a  little  pepper.  Serve 
them  round  the  meat 

(0  Haricots  Bulxcs.— These  beans,  so 
much  used  In  France,  are  dressed  exactly 
like  the  old  peas  (A) ;  but  the  flavour  is 
not  generally  liked  in  this  country. 

IS19,  M0BHBOO118— To  Stew  Bkowk.-~ 
Peel  the  mushrooms  and  cut  off  the  end  oi 
the  stalk,  then  cut  them  into  four  or  rIx, 
according  to  their  size,  add  a  good  deal  of 
pepper  and  salt,  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  water;  stew  them  in  an  earthen  pipkin 
three  or  four  hours  as  slow  as  possible; 
put  sippets  in  the  dish.  They  will  keep 
several  days,  but  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  gathered. 

(a)  To  Stbw  Buttors  White.— Peel  some 
mushrooms,  and  cut  off  the  end  of  the 
stalk,  put  them  in  a  stewpan  with  some 
milk,  a  little  Cayenne  pepper,  and  salt ; 
let  them  stew  gently,  and  thicken  with 
flour  and  butter. 

Another  and  better  Jleeeipt.—'BtA  soma 
mushrooms,  sprinkle  them  with  a  little 
pepper  and  salt ;  and  lay  them  in  a  stew- 
pan ;  set  them  on  a  stove  or  by  the  side  of 
the  fire  to  draw  the  liquor  firom  tliem, 
then  add  cream  sufficient  to  cover  them. 
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M>  a  lltUe  mUk  thickened  ndth  batter  and 
floor;  siTe  them  a  boll  vp.  Senra  with  or 
wltlioat  stppets  roond  the  diah. 

len.  CpcointKiia.^To  Stbw.— Paxv,  and 
then  illoe  some  eaoamben  not  too  thin, 
put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  aome  onlona 
and  a  little  lalt  Let  them  atew  In  their 
own  Uqnor  a  little  while,  then  drain  all 
tliat  awaj,  and  pat  to  them  one  anchovy, 
a  lltUe  iploe,  aome  good  gravy,  and  a  little 
red  wine  tr  ketchup^  When  the  anchovy 
la  dtaolved,  thicken  with  flonr  and  batter. 

^noAer.— Peel  and  cat  caeambera  in 
qoartera,  take  oat  the  aeeda,  and  lay  them 
on  a  doth  to  drain  off  the  water.  When 
they  are  diy,  floor  and  fky  them  in  ft«ah 
batter,  let  the  batter  be  qolte  hot  before 
patting  in  the  caeambera;  flry  them  brown, 
then  with  an  egg-alloe  hqr  them  on  •  aieve 
to  drain  the  Iht  fltmi  them.  If  the  taate  la 
annoved  oC  fty  a  Ibw  amall  or  elloed  onlona 
to  pot  with  them.  When  drained,  pat 
them  into  a  atewpan  with  aa  nnich  gravy 
ai  will  cover  them.  Stew  alowly  till  th^ 
•re  tender.  Take  oat  the  cocombers  with 
a  liioe,  thidcen  the  gravy  with  flour  or 
batter;  give  K  a  boil  op.  eeaaon  with 
pepper  and  ealt,  and  pot  in  tlie  eucnm- 
ben;  aa  soon  aa  warm  they  are  ready  to 
flerra,  The  above,  nibbed  throagh  a  sieve, 
may  bo  called  '*  encumber  saoce,"  and  la 
a  flivoarite  sauce  with  lamb  or  mutton- 
outlets,  stewed  nmip-steaka,  Ac ;  Ibr  the 
latter  a  third  part  ot  onlona  may  be  added 
to  the  cncomberBi 

Ittl.  S011SKU-.T0  Stkw,  Ktt  Fucah- 
DBAV  Ann  SoAsr  MKAT—Wash  the  aorrel 
and  put  it  into  a  silver  vessel,  or  atone  Jar, 
with  no  more  water  than  hanga  to  the 
leaves;  simmer  It  as  slowly  as  pesslMe, 
and  whoi  done  enough  add  a  bit  of  batter, 
and  beat  ft  well. 

lOl  HKSB&— To  Fnr,  as  m  HTAnoBD- 
onu^— Clean  and  dry  a  good  quantity  of 
apinaeh  leaves,  two  large  handftds  of 
pnn^y,  and  a  handftil  of  green  onlona;  chop 
the  parsloy  and  onkms,  and  sprinkle  them 
among  the  spinach;  set  them  all  on  to 
at^w  with  some  salt,  and  a  Mt  of  butler  the 
size  of  a  walnut;  aliake  the  pan  when  it 
begins  to  grow  wann,  and  let  It  be  closely 
covered  over  a  slow  stove  till  done  enooah. 
It  Is  served  witli  sllosa  of  broiled  cairs  liver, 
amall  rashers  of  bacon,  and  egga  Med;  the 
laaton  the  herbs,  the  others  in  a  sepsimte 
dish. 

lan.  Tmnxp  Ton.— To  Boil.— Gather 
young  lomlp  t<^  In  the  spring,  wash  and 
drain  welt,  pat  th<nn  bito  plenty  of  boiling 
water,  with  a  Uttle  mU;  boll  Ibr  twenty 
minutes,  or  a  Uttle  longer;  then  take  them 
oot  and  serve  plain  alter  dmlninir  ihem,  or 
chop  them  fine  and  mix  them  with  a  little 


16M.  HnruB  AHD  DAin>WT.w%  gatbtfid 
belbre  they  are  in  flower,  may  ba  dnnttA 
like  tnmlp  tope,  and  aervod  ob  toast  HhA 
qilnach,  and  are  a  valoabla  and  whoi» 
some  addition  to  the  Hat  of  vegeublec 

lOUL  To  Dnns  Toiiat(»sl— BoU  them  la 
a  aauoepan  of  boiling  waiter  Ibr  ten  mlnutcai 
drsln  them,  and  either  aerre  whole  or 
maahed  up,  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  or 
roast  them  In  a  Dutch  oven,  taking  cars  «> 
torn  them,  and  servoL 

14ML  Hop  Tors  Sbttsd  Aa 
(eserUmf).— Break  off  the  yonng 
of  hope,  tie  them  In  bnndka,  boU  then 
wltli  a  Uttle  meat  in  the  water  tar  twoity 
mlnotea,  Kerve  aa  asparagna.  The  ahoots 
of  aspamgu^kala  may  be  boiled  la  tha 
aameway. 

1027.  SAVOuay  Bkx  (a  tubitUntt/tr  9tg^ 
loNte).— Waah  a  braakliMt-oup  of  itee  in 
cold  water,  and  strain  it.  Make  a  good 
beef  gravy,  wdl  seaaomed  with  one  or  two 
large  onions;  when  properiy  flavoured, 
strain  off  aH  the  greaae^  add  the  ilea,  and 
let  it  stew  slowly  fcr  about  an  hour,  stli^ 
rtng  it  oocasianally.  When  In  aaaaon,  add 
two  tomatoea  and  a  spoonAil  of  Hwrqy** 
saoca  The  beef  moat  ba  Med  beAva 
making  the  gravy. 

TcTDaasa  Rioc  ton  Cout..— Boll  the  rloa 
loose  in  a  great  Quantity  of  eold  watMV 
with  a  large  apoonftil  of  aalt,  oatil  tt 
separates  and  la  tender,  bot  not  to  JeUy. 
I>ndn  it,  and  put  it  ft>r  a  few  mbintea  hsiocv 
the  Are  in  a  ooUmder,  to  make  it  qnlta  diy. 
Then  serve  it,  keeping  lias  looaeaa  poastttsi 

S£CT.  &— 3ALAD& 

1418.  OsDoiAKr  Evousa  Salaos^* 

(a)  A  Blbachsd  LnrocB  weU*waahad» 
and  cut  up  with  a  ftw  alicca  of  becVroot, 
lathe  universal  salad  in  tUaconntiy;  bat 
by  some  people  a  few  veiy  young  oniona 
or  ehivea  are  added.  After  being  cat  a|H 
a  mixture  variously  compounded  (see  par. 
109),  Is  poured  over  it,  and  mixed  with 
the  salad-apoon  and  Ibik. 

(5)  Ehdivs  Is  used  In  the  saaie  yny  m 
lettuce;  aa  also  is  mnstard-and-creai^ 
mixed  with  allced  radish  and  water-crssa. 

(«)  AMOfTHRa  HALAi>.->-Add  to  the  lettooa 
two  bcet-roota  aa  above,  a  stick  of  celesy 
cut  small,  radlshea  If  In  season,  mastard- 
aad-creaa,  and  the  white  of  a  hard  boiled 
egg  of  wfaleh  the  yolk  haa  been  used  la  tha 
salad  dressing   Sorrel  is  sometimes  added. 

(d)  LoBsnca  Baladl— Mix  with  aoiiia 
ordinary  aalad  mlxtore  (par.  IMP)  tlw 
boiled  eggs  of  a  lobater ;  then  pot  la  a  aalad- 
bowl  a  hiyer  of  salad  herta,  Isttoea  bdn^ 
the  beat;  upon  theae  straw  ptoeea  af  tha 
flesh  and  interior  of  the  tobater  ttseU;  wUk 
some  of  the  egga;  then  anocher  layer  of 
berba,  apoa  wldoh  plaaa  OMia 
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«ggi,  SBd  Upon  tuM  p<wr  the  aalad  dreathiK, 
tMUog  care  to  nra  n  gradnaily  orvr  the 
wlMde;  1«ad7«  on  the  top  of  «0  place  a  ftw 
of  tbe  beet  leoTee  of  the  lalad,  dued  very 
Une,  and  roand  the  edge  place  some  onia- 
mental  cotthiga  of  eaeamber,  radlahea,  See, 

(e)  OKABa,  FiAWMB,  Smnips,  BAUKur, 
or  any  cold  flah  may  be  tued  in  tiie  lame 
way  aa  lobater  (oee /). 

(f)  Fbbicr  Salasb  are  mixed  wKh  leas 
care  than  Is  used  by  the  Enillah,  hnaamaidi 
aathe  flaTonr  of  raw  ofl  la  not  otdected  to 
1^  their  oonsmnera.  Hie  lettuce,  endive, 
dandellon-leaTea,  or  other  aalad^ertia,  ars 
nerety  oiiopped  np  and  incorporated  with  a 
Bttle  tarragon,  ehcrvll,  and  gaxUoorshalot; 
after  whioh  a  mixture  of  half  a  tea-^MMnAil 
of  pepper,  a  whole  one  of  salt,  two  taMe- 
apoonftils  of  vinegar,  and  Ibnr  of  oU,  are 
ahnply  stirred  together  with  a  Ibrk  and 
poured  over  the  salad. 

iSf)  Cold  M bat,  Fowl,  Fibk,  Ain>  GAMa, 
mixed  Qp  with  the  above  salad  In  fine 
ahreda  or  slleoa,  and  flavoared  In  the  same 
way,  are  extenalvdy  need  In  France. 

(A)  Axannat  Fishcr  SALAC-^Chop  three 
anchovies,  a  shalot,  and  some  parsley  small ; 
pat  them  Into  a  bowl,  with  two  table- 
apoonAila  of  vineicar,  one  of  oO,  a  little  mua- 
tard,  and  salt;  when  well  mixed,  add  by 
degrees  some  cold  roaat  or  bc^ed  meat  in 
very  tUn  siloes;  pot  in  a  Ibw  at  a  time,  not 
exceedlngtwo  or  three  inchea  long;  sliake 
them  in  the  dressing;  and  then  add  mors; 
hat  cover  the  bowl  eloee,  and  let  thesalad 
be  prepared  three  homrt  before  H  la  to  be 
eaten.  Oamiah  with  paraley,  and  a  few 
ailoea  of  the  flit  of  the  meat 

(t)  Salad  MATCiiAiBB.-.Beat  vp  well  the 
jM^oT  two  egga,  mix  and  poor  In  salad  oil. 


and  a  (bw  AroffU  of  vinegar,  ontll  there  la 
saJBdent  aanee,  and  It  la  the  oooalatency  «C 
thick  cream.  Cut  dioea  of  cold  meat  or 
ibwl,  and  divide  In  pleoea  with  cold  boilad 
egga  and  the  hearts  of  line  lettncea  laid  tii 
thedlsh.   Then  pour  over  It  all  the  saaoe. 

IflBNi  BacKiPiB  ion  SALADMixnnas:— 

(a)  ExouaB  Balad  Mncnnix.— Beat  a 
faw  egg,  with  a  adt^spoooftal  of  salt,  nntn 
It  is  thoroaglity  amooCh,  then  Inooiporata 
wkh  It  a  tea-spoonftil  of  moatard,  mada 
rather  thicker  than  nanaL  When  theee  are 
quite  amoolh,  add  by  degrsea  one,  two,  or 
three  table-ajxwnAila,  or  even  mors,  of 
good  salad-od,  taking  cars  to  blend  each 
portion  of  it  with  the  egg  beibra  adding 
more.  Thia  ooi^t  to  make  any  quantity, 
up  to  a  taacupfhl,  of  a  tanadoua  maaa,  ao 
thick  that  a  teapspoon  will  atand  up  in  It^ 
and  as  smooth  as  honey.  Dilute  it  with 
vinegar  tlU  It  aasnmee  the  oonslsteooa  of 
thick  cream.  No  salad  mixture  la  ao 
amooth  and  rich  aa  this,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  the  original  oily  flavour  la  completely 
loet,  ttom  the  rmo  egg  converting  the  oil 
Into  an  emnlalon.  A  little  anchovy  may 
be  added  If  desired. 

(6)  Anothfr,^'~BcXl  an  egg  hard,  take  the 
yolk,  alter  ft  Is  cold,  and  mix  It  up  smoothly 
with  a  little  cream,  vinegar,  maatanl  and 
aalt 

(0  ilnaClcr.— Take  the  yolk  of  a  hard- 
boiled  egg,  nab  it  down  with  a  spoonftil  of 
dry  mustard,  a  little  salt,  and  aflouiy  potato 
well  waahed  and  boiled.  Then  add  a  spoon- 
fid  of  good  oil,  another  of  cream,  and  when 
thoroughly  and  amoothly  incorpontad» 
add  about  a  spoonftil  of  vinegar. 

(d)  For  French  Salad  If  Ixtars,  sea  (/X 
(A),  and  (0  par.  lem 


CHAP.  XL 
HADE-mSHES  OB  EKTBEB& 


gBor.  1.— QiKnua.  Bkmahkr 

UML  ThIa  obaptar  oontalna  the  reoelpU 
Ibr  wanning  up  ooM  neata  in  the  abape 
of  baahaa,  mtaced-meaia,  ^koi,  by  which 
MMy  are  rendoed  mooh  more  palatable  to 
moot  people^  and  not  much  more  expen- 
rfvei  No  one  who  haa  tried  the  experiment 
can  contend  that  they  are  aa  economical 
■a  the  cold  meat  would  be,  if  eaten  hi  Ita 
lilatai  unadonad  state,  but  aa  Jtow  people 
BftAOoU  beef  er  cold  awtton  fbr  three  or 


fimr  conaectttlve  days.  It  la  wen  to  be  abia 
to  vaiy  the  bUl  of  flue,  even  If  It  la  done  at 
a  trifling  Incieaae  hi  tbe  weekly  bUlSb  The 
very  dreumstance,  that  warmed-up  diahea 
are  more  generally  liked  than  cold  meatai 
proves  that  more  will  be  eaten,  and  conse* 
quently,  that  they  are  mors  coatly,  Ibr  tbe 
diflbrence  in  consumption  is  a  main  item 
afliBcting  all  systema  of  hooaekeeplng.  To 
the  rigid  economist,  tfaereiore,  1  cannoC 
advise  theae  improved  editions  of  oold 
meata,  hot  to  thoae  who  can  aflbrd  tbt 
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dlght  dUbrance  In  tbe  cost,  tbey  are  nnob- 
Jectionable,  espedaUy  u  thej  may  be  made 
even  mora  wholesome  than  the  plain  oold 
meat,  which,  moreoy«r,  few  wUl  eat  with- 
out the  addition  of  indlgieitlhle  oold  pickles, 
or  a  large  proportion  of  salad.  Besides  these 
warmed-up  dishes,  some  Ibw  side-dishes, 
entr^  Ac,  are  given,  which  are  senrloe- 
ablo  ft>r  more  than  ordlnaiy  occasions,  or 
fbr  those  who  habltaally  Indulge  in  soch 
lozarlous  fore. 

1631.  Thb  Utsnbzlb  reqoired  ars  chiefly 
thevarions-sised  stewpans;  but  for  brown- 
ing over  certain  dishes  a  salamander  is 
almost  imperatively  necessary.  This  is  a 
long  iron  In  tbe  form  shown  atyigr.  ISO,  and 
when  heated  in  the  Are  and  held  over  a  dish, 
already  at  a  boiling  heat,  it  browns  the 
tarfiice,  and  makes  It  mnch  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye. 

MS3.  Thb  BAor-XASiB  is  merely  a  water- 
bath  (seeyf^.  185),  capable  of  holding  several 
•tewpans  or  small  saacepans.  It  Is  chiefly 
nspd  for  making  such  dishes  as  will  be 
li^areti  by  a  high  rate  of  boiling,  and  also 
for  keeping  them  warm  without  ii^ury. 

IfiSS.  Many  Entries  are  now  sent  to 
table  heated  with  a  spirit-lamp  under  them, 
and  certainly  it  is  the  only  way  of  ensuring 
a  prc^>er  temperature.  Silver  and  plated 
dishes  are  made  and  sold  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  and  thoroTorB  it  is  not  neoessaiy  to 
descrltw  them  here,  especially  as  their  con- 
struction is  exceedingly  simple. 

16M.  To  Pot  Hbatb.— Take  any  tender 
and  well-done  meat,  ftee  flrom  (ht,  bone, 
•kin  and  gristle.  Pound  it  thoroughly  in  a 
mortar  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  paste,  putting 
in  a  part  at  a  time.  When  all  is  thoroughly 
reduced,  add  the  sploe  and  some  butter, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  meat,  ham 
requiring  less  than  veal,  and  veal  again  less 
than  bee£  After  mixing  them  together  in 
the  most  thorough  manner,  press  the  potted 
meat  into  Jars  with  force  enough  to  expel 
all  the  air,  then  pour  over  the  top  a  layer  of 
clarlfled  butter  about  a  third  of  an  inch 
thick,  which  is  removed  before  using  the 
meat 

1G3JS.  To  CLASirr    BtTTTKR    VOK   POTTKD 

THiMOs.-.Put  it  into  a  sauce-boat,  and  set 
that  over  the  fire  in  a  stew-pan  that  has  a 
Uitle  water  in.  When  melted,  take  care 
not  to  pour  the  milky  part  over  the  potted 
thingss  as  It  will  sink  to  the  bottom. 

SKCT.  2L>.D]ISS8BI>  Ueatb  axd  Poultbt 
Wabmsd-up. 

l<S6b  Bkbf  on  HuTTOH  Wabjced-up  in 
various  ways:— 

(a)  KutCBD  Bekf  OB  ICuTTON.— Make  a 
grnvy  aooordtng  to  par.  IMS;  thicken  it 
with  flour  (or  airowmot,  which  is  still 
bettor),  then  add.to  it  the  minced- up  boo^ 


and  warm  It  In  warming  up  any  meat* 
In  this  way,  they  should  be  done  In  a 
stewpan  on  a  hot-phite,  or  in  a  water-bath, 
commonly  called  a  6am-«Mrte,  as  It  is  owing 
to  boilinft  hashes  or  minces  that  th^  get 
hard.  All  sorts  of  stews,  ormeot  dresMd 
a  second  time,  should  l)e  only  gently  sim- 
mered, and  that  for  a  short  time  only,  so  as 
to  be  Just  warmed  through.  After  mlncdag 
the  beef  with  some  ofthe  fkt  season  It  and 
add  boiled  carrots,  with  a  little  onion  or 
slialot  chopped  fine.  Have  a  small  hot  dish 
with  sippets  of  bread  ready,  and  pour  the 
mince  into  it,  but  flrst  mix  a  large  spoonfol 
of  vinegar  with  it ;  if  shalot  vinegar  is  used 
as  a  seasoning,  there  will  be  no  need  of  the 
onion  or  the  raw  shalot 

MnrCBD  MUTTOK  OB  BXBF,  BBOWUBD^—Oot 

some  lean  meat  flrom  a  roast  leg  of  mutton, 
chop  It  fine,  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt, 
chopped  parsley,  and  a  UtUe  onion;  mix 
altogether  with  a  quarter  of  a  poond  of 
grated  bread,  moisten  with  a  table-epoonftil 
of  vinegar  and  a  cup  of  good  gravy ;  when 
put  Into  the  dish  lay  an  ounce  of  butter  in 
small  bits  on  the  top,  grate  bread  over  it, 
and  odd  a  little  more  butter  t  brown  before 
tbe  fire. 

(6)  To  Bjksa  Bbkf  ob  MirTTair^~1>o  It 
tbe  same  as  in  the  last  receipt,  except  thai 
the  meat  is  to  be  in  slices,  and  add  a  spoon- 
fol of  wAlnut  liquor  or  ketchup. 

Another  Wav.— Cut  the  meat  into  small 
thin  slices,  put  two  table-spooiifhls  of  floor 
Into  a  dish,  with  a  tea^^qpoonftil  of  salt* 
and  a  salt-spoonfol  of  pepper;  mix  theni 
together,  and  rub  the  siloes  of  meat  with  it; 
place  in  a  large  and  shallow  stewpcm  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnnt  (and  if 
liked,  three  small  onions  cut  in  small 
pieces) ;  put  it  on  the  fire  till  the  onion  is 
browned,  then  add  the  meat,  which  warm 
on  one  side,  and  turn  over.  Whoi  warmed 
througti,  pour  over  it  a  pint  of  hot  water, 
and  two  pickled  gherkins  cut  in  siloes,  and 
a  table-spoonfhl  of  the  vinegar  ttom  the 
pickle,  also  a  table-spoonlUl  of  walnnt 
ketchup;  boil  up  and  serve  with  sippets  of 
toasted  bread. 

AwOher  Way.—Cvi  thin  slices  of  motton 
or  beef;  and  put  into  half  a  pint  of  broth, 
let  it  simmer  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and 
atim  aU  thtfcAfrom  it;  then  season  It  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  mushroom  ketdrap,  with 
a  squottce  of  lemon  or  a  spoonftil  of  vinegar ; 
after  which  thicken  with  flour  and  batter. 
The  hash  eata  less  grea^  in  this  way,  as 
the  flour  absorbs  the  fot  when  added  at 
first 

(C)  Bbet  kk  Miboton.— €ut  thin  dices  of 
cold  roast  beeC  and  put  them  into  a  ftying- 
pan  with  some  butter  and  six  onions,  turn 
the  pan  frequently,  then  mix  a  little  broth, 
odd  pepper  and  salt,  and  after  a  few  bcdat 
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MXT8  up  hot  Tbis  diah  Is  ezoellent  and 
coaBoraicaL 

(<I>   To   DB88B  THS  IliaiDS  OF  A   Ck>LD 

BiKtoni  or  BssF.'-^Qt  oat  ah  the  meat, 
and  a  little  flit,  In  pieces  aa  .tbii±  as  tlie 
finger,  and  two  tncliea  long ;  dredge  it  with 
floor,  and  fly  In  batter,  of  a  nice  brown ; 
drain  tbe  batter  ftom  the  meat,  and  toss  it 
op  in  a  zleh  grary,  seasoned  with  pepper, 
ealt,  andiovy,  and  shalot  Do  not  let  tt 
boU  on  any  aoooont.  Before  serving,  add 
two  apoonftalB  of  vinegar.  Garnish  with 
mmpod  panley. 

<«)  FaiOAmaM  of  Cou>  Boaat  BsEF.-jCat 
the  beef  into  very  thin  slioiss,  shred  a  hand- 
fta  of  iMinley  very  small,  cut  an  onion  into 
qoarters,  and  pat  aU  together  in  a  stewpan, 
with  a  piece  of  batter  and  some  strong 
broth;  seaacm  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
almmcr  very  gently  a  qaarter  of  an  hoar; 
then  mix  into  it  the  yolks  of  two  egga, 
a  glass  of  port  wine,  and  a  spoonfkil  of 
vinejjar;  stir  it  quickly,  rub  the  dish  with 
•haiot,  and  tarn  the  flricassee  into  i^ 

(/)-  Bbbf  (>uvKa,<-dCat  shoes  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  four  inches  square;  lay 
on  them  a  fitroemeat  of  crumbs  of  bread, 
shnlot,  a  little  suet  or  tat,  pepper,  and  salt 
BoU  them,  andihaten  with  a  small  skewer; 
pat  them  into  a  stewpan  with  some  gravy 
made  of  the  beef  bonea,  or  the  gravy  of  the 
moot,  and  a  spoonflil  or  two  of  water,  and 
stew  them  tiU  tender.  Fredi  meat  will  do. 

ig)  BXBF  Cakss,  fob  a  Sidb  Dma,  of 
JOBfiSBED  Mkat.— ^ound  some  beef  that  is 
onder-done  with  a  little  flit  bacon  or  ham ; 
aeaaon  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  Uttle  shalot 
or  garlic ;  mix  them  well,  and  make  into 
imali  cakes  three  inches  long,  and  half  as 
wide  and  thick ;  try  them  a  light  brown, 
and  serve  them  in  a  good  thick  gravy. 

(A)  To  Dbsss  thb  Sake,  oallbd  Samdkbs. 
Minoe  beef;  (ur  matton,  small,  with  onion, 
pepper,  and  salt ;  add  a  little  gravy ;  put  it 
Into  scallop  shells  or  sauoera,  making  them 
three  parts  Ihll,  and  fill  than  ap  with 
potatoes,  mashed  with  a  little  cream ;  put 
»  bit  of  batter  on  the  top,  and  brown  them 
In  an  oven,  or  befine  the  flre,  or  with  a 
Mdamander. 

(»')  To  DaBBB  THE  SAMB,  GALLID  CBCUA— 

lUnoe  any  kind  of  meat,  crumbs  of  bread, 
a  good  deal  of  onion,  some  anchovies, 
temon-peel,  salt,  nutmeg,  chopped  parsley, 
pepper,  and  a  bit  of  butter  warm,  and  mix 
these  over  a  flre  ibr  a  Aw  minutes ;  when 
eool  enoagh,  make  them  up  into  balls  of 
the  siae  and  shape  of  a  turlcey's  egg,  with 
an  egg;  sprinkle  them  with  fine  cmmba, 
and  then  trj  them  of  a  yellow  brown,  and 
servo  with  gravy  as  before  directed  for  beef- 
olives. 

O)  A  GOBHBB  DiSB  OF MDICBD  MBAT.— 

Slake  a  piece  ot  the  oramb  of  bread  cat  it 


into  roonds  about  three  Inches  hldh ;  take 
out  the  centre;  fly  them  in  batter,  audflll 
them  with  minoed  meat  (a). 

(it)  Fob  a  SmB  Dis&— A  battered  toast, 
with  cooked  ham  or  beef  scraped  upon  tt 
and  flied  or  browned  before  the  fire,  This 
toast,  with  ham,  is  exoeUeiit  for  breakikst 
or  sapper. 

(2)  BUBBLB  Asn>  SouBAK.— Boll  and 
strain,  then  diop  and  fly,  some  cabbage, 
with  a  little  butter  or  dripping,  pep,*er 
and  salt,  and  lay  on  it  siloes  of  undor-done 
beei;  lightly  Med,  and  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt 

(m)  MsAT  BAXi&--Chop  the  meat  as  fine 
as  for  sausages ;  then  mix  a  small  quantity 
of  crumbs  of  bread,  maee,  pepper,  cloves, 
and  salt,  all  pounded  well,  and  mix  them 
with  one  egg,  making  them  ap  into  balls 
the  size  of  a  goose's  egg.  They  should  be 
rolled  in  crnmbs  of  bread  and  egg,  and 
flried ;  dish  them  op  with  gravy,  flavoured 
with  walnut  ketchup. 

(A)  Motion  xv  Ma8qdbbadb.— Take  a 
shoulder  of  mutton,  and  let  it  be  haif- 
roasted,  then  cut  the  skin  off  and  mince 
the  meat  with  a  good  gravy.  Season  it 
and  put  it  back  upon  tbe  bone.  Cover  with 
crnmbs  of  bread,  and  brown  it  over.  Oys- 
ters, or  any  other  flavouring  material,  may 
be  added;  and  the  mince  may  be  made  of 
the  underside  of  the  shoulder,  if  the  joint 
has  beea  roasted  and  sent  to  table  pro- 
vioudy. 

(o)  BxBP  OB  Hdttow  Scalloped.— Cliop 
some  mutton  or  beef  very  fine,  adding  some 
good  broth  or  gravy,  with  some  walnut 
ketchup  and  a  little  Worcestershire  saooe 
poured  upon  it,  and  pepper,  salt,  and 
chopped  pickle  mixed  with  the  meat  Put 
it  In  scallop  shells ;  then  grate  some  bread, 
and  strew  thickly  over  it  Brown  it  nicely, 
and  serve  quite  hot  Mutton  is  the  best 
meat  for  the  pnrpoee,  and  must  be  well 
moUtaud  vrlth  the  broth. 

(p)  Cold  Beef  ob  Mutton  may  be  stewed 
with  peaa  The  directions  are  as  follows :~ 
Shell  three-quarters  of  a  peck  of  green 
peas,  not  very  young,  and  put  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  the  heart  of  a  lettuce  cut  In 
pieces  and  an  onion  sliced.  Simmer  in  half 
a  pint  of  broth  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  cut 
the  beef  in  slices,  sprinkle  each  side  with 
pepper  and  salt  and  put  them  in  the  stew- 
pan. Simmer  another  hour  and  a  ball;  then 
stir  In  a  Uttle  Worcestershire  sauce,  and 
add  flour  and  batter,  with  a  little  floor  of 
mustard,  to  thicken  it  Olve  one  boil  up, 
and  serve.  Tbis  would  be  even  better  witib 
uncooked  meat,  in  which  case  it  must  bo 
put  on  with  the  v^petables.  A  turnip  pre* 
viously  boiled  in  the  broth  would  improve 
Its  flavour. 

ip)  T0POTBSBFCkBM0T1O8.~TdketWO 


^ 
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poondioriaMilMti;  rab  U  with  nttpctn, 
and  let  It  lie  one  Bight;  then  Mtt  with 
oommoB  mtt,  and  cover  it  with  water  ttnr 
deye  in  a  oiiell  pan.  Dry  it  with  a  doth, 
•Dd  aeaaon  with  hla^  pepper;  lay  It  tai  aa 
mall  a  pan  aa  will  hold  it,  oorer  it  with 
ooazae  peace,  and  bake  it  flre  hoora  in  a 
rvrj  oool  orvn.  Put  no  Uqaor  in.  When 
eold,  pick  ofot  the  atringa  and  flit;  beat  the 
■Mat  yny  fine,  with  a  qnarter  of  a  poond 
of  fine  butter,  jnat  wann  bat  not  oiled,  and 
aa  much  of  the  ftavy  aa  wHl  make  it  into  a 
paata  Put  into  tvj  email  poCa,  and  ooTor 
with  melted  batter. 

iiaoM^-— Take  beef  that  faaa  been  dremed, 
either  boiled  or  roaated ;  beat  it  hi  a  mortar, 
with  aome  pepp«r«  aatt,  one  Uadeof  maoe  to 
eacdi  pot,  aome  gnled  nvtmeg,  and  a  little 
line  batter,  juat  waim.  The  llaToar  of  thla 
la  eqaal  to  the  above,  but  the  oolonr  la  not 
ao  llMi  It  la  a  good  way  fi>r  nataig  the 
nmaina  of  a  large  Joint 

lasr.  RicBtra  fok  Dsaaraia  vf  ibb 
BifAnni  ov  Vkal  axd  Fowl:— 

<a)  MiaoTOR  ov  Vt>T.^MInce  aome  cold 
boiled  or  roaated  veal  with  a  third  part  of 
ham,  baoon,  or  toogne;  add  to  iheae  a 
fifth  part  of  brBad-cramb  aoeked  in  mUk, 
and  an  egg  or  two  wen  beaten;  aeaaon 
with  pepper  and  aalt  and  a  tihopped  onion 
browned  hi  the  ftying-pan ;  atew  all  theae 
together,  then  butter  a  moald  adapted  to 
the  qnantity  made,  put  it  in  while  hot,  and 
bake  hi  an  oven  till  the  sorftoe  ia  brown ; 
then  torn  oat  or  the  mould,  and  aerve  with 
the  gravy  <aee  (d ),  par.  IJW). 

(6)  MmcsD  YBAL.-4}nt  cold  veal  aa  fine 
aepoealblQ,  but  do  not  chop  it;  pot  to  it  a 
vaiy  little  lemon  peel  ehred,  two  gratea  of 
nutmeg,  aome  aatt,  and  Ibor  or  five  apoon- 
flda  of  either  weak  broth,  milk,  or  water; 
■tmmer  theae  gently  with  the  meat,  bat 
take  care  not  to  let  it  boU,  and  add  a 
Mt  of  butter  rubbed  In  door.  Put  alppete 
of  thin  toaated  bread,  cot  Into  a  three- 
cornered  ahape  round  the  dlah.  Or,  mlnoe 
aa  above,  and  aerve  with  rolled  bacon 
toaated  belbre  the  Are.  and  one  or  two 
poached  egga  arranged  on  the  anrihca. 

(c)  Ybal  Oaks.— Take  the  beat  end  of  a 
breast  of  veal,  bone  it  and  cat  it  into  email 
pkcea;  boll  aix  egga  hard,  divide  the  yolka, 
and  cut  the  whliea  into  piecea;  take  two 
anchovlea,  aome  panley  du^jped  fbie,  ham 
lather  lean  cot  hi  thin  alleea,  ■eeaon  theae 
well  with  Cayenne,  black  pepper,  snlt,  and 
natmeg;  pat  a  layer  of  veal,  paraley,  ham, 
Ae.,  tlU  the  deep  dlah  la  full ;  poor  a  cup  at 
water  over  It  and  the  bonea  at  the  top; 
oorrr  It  dose  down,  and  bake  it  In  a  alow 
oven  fi>ribttr  boon;  take  the  bonea  off  when 
It  comes  ont,  and  turn  It  out  wben  cold. 

^iKXA«r._Take  the  thick  part  of  a  leg  of 
veal,  fhM  ttmxk  sidn  and  atnewa,  aome  good 


or  maiNw,  with  a  lltda  Mt  of 
dear  flu  baooo.   Beatltinamaitlei 
tUlttcooaatoapaate.   Seaaonwlfh 
pepper,  Cayenne,  aatt,  notaeg,  and 
and,  if  It  U  Uked,  with  a  little  lOBM 

It  np  in  odcea  aboat  the  aiaa  of  a 
;  fry  them  hi  dear  drtppiagtlUttiy 
become  of  a  nice  light  Imnm.  Oerie  diam 
np  with  white  aance,  wMoh  moat  not  be 
pntoverthem.  Thlamakeaapnttyi 
dish,  or  Ibr  flrrt  or  aeoQiid  oouna  fer  a  I 
party. 

(d)  Ybal  BjaxB.~Two  oanoaa  of 
anet,  two  onnoea  of  veal,  the  yolka  of  < 
raw  and  one  boiled  egg,  one  small  onhm, 
pepper,  aalt,  mace,  nnimaK  nod ! 
tothetaata.   Beat  them  aU  w«a 
fky,  and  aerve  In  gravy* 

(e)  VXAL  OuvBb—TMw  dght  or  tan 
cntleta;  waah  them  over  with  batter  of 
epga;  then  aeaaon,  and  lay  over  them  a 
little  ftncemeat,  roll  them  up,  and  tia  them 
with  thread,  whldk  la  to  be  removed  bdUi 
aervlng,  and  fry  them;  then  put  Ibem  in  a 
atewpan  with  some  good  gmvy,  anandiovy, 
pepper,  and  mace;  make  aome  balla,  bofl 
them  a  UtUe,  and  put  them  In;  thlckoB 
with  flourand  butter. 

(/)  B]aBOLaB.~Taka  out  the  ftatfda  «( 
amaUroUa;  take  mutton  ordildten  Iftha 
former,  molBtan  with  gravy  or  stock;  If  tha 
latter,  with  white  aaooeu  The  meat  moat 
beent  aafbr  pattiea;  aeaaon  to  the  tasM; 
flU  the  inside  with  the  meat,  then  pnt  the 
little  bit  yoacutoff  the  top  of  the  rol  at 
again;  tie  it  roond  with  thread.  Beatvp 
an  egg  with  a  Uttie  cream,  and  d4>  thsna  Int 
atraw  with  fine  bread  cmatbe,  and  stf»> 
mender  them  all  over,  or  etoe  fkyihem  hn 
bmtar;  garnish  with  a  Uttle  filed  paniay; 

(g)  CAUf'B  Rnju>  HjantD  WAn^-Xit 
the  head  be  well  waahed,  and  then  boA  It 
In  aoft  water.  Take  the  meat  tnm  tlw 
bonea  and  cot  It  Into  thin  coOop 
take  of  the  water  It  vraa  bdled  In 
to  etew  it  till  tbe  meat  la  thorooghly  hot; 
Woik  half  a  poond  of  bottar  wan  wWi  aome 
floor,  and  mix  virlth  it  a  Uttle  eHenoa  of 
andiovies,  three  blades  of  maee,  a  Itttla 
nutmeg,  with  pepper  and  aalt  Pot  tMa  to 
tbe  cdlopa,  and  mix  It  wdl 
Take  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  well  beaten, 
stir  It  up  vrlth  half  a  pint  of  cream,  thdta 
add  It  to  the  hash.  When  dona,  aqineias  la 
the  Juice  of  a  lemon,  and  gamlah  wtth  bafla 
of  (broemeat  and  egg  balla. 

(A)  To  Bask  Cku^  Hsad  Baoiwv.-*PMn 
a  head  half  boiled  cut  off  the  meat  la  riicaab 
half  an  Inch  thldc,  and  two  or  three  Indkaa 
kmg.  Brown  aome  batter,  flour,  and  mead 
eniona,  and  throw  In  the  lUoea  with  aoma 
good  gravy,  tmfflea,  and  morda;  gtva  It 
one  boll,  akhn  It  wall,  and  eat  It  In  a 
moderate  beat  to  abamar  tOl 
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6«aM>n  wtth  pepper,  eelt»  end  Cayenne,  at 
lint ;  and  tea  mlnntei  iMfora  lervliiff 
throw  In  aome  ahred  panlaj,  and  a  veiy 
iOBaU  bit  otuxngon  and  knotted  nuujonun 
eat  aa  flue  aa  posaiUe.  Jnat  beftwe  aerrtng 
add  the  aqoeese  of  a  lemon,  and  a  tabl»- 
apoonftil  of  ketohap,  and  If  liked  a  glaaa  of 
wbtte  vrtne.  Forcemeat  balla  and  Uta  of 
bacon  roiled  round. 

ii)  OiXP'a  Hbad  JBU.T,  Oft  Chiokbii,  oa 
YBAL.'^Pat  to  a  bead,  nioely  aoaked,  aa 
much  watM'  aa  will  cover  it,  with  salt, 
herta,  TegetaUea,  horaoradlah,  celery,  and 
bladL  pepperoorna,  anfBdent  to  make  It 
aavoQiy.  Let  It  almmar  ontU  quite  tender, 
take  o«t  the  bead,  remoro  tlie  Iwnea,  and 
ratom  them  to  the  atewpan,  with  any  part 
yoa  Uke  to  cat  oA  Let  the  jelly  boll  antli 
atiffll  Strain,  and  let  it  atand  till  next  day. 
Take  off  the  Iht  and  aedlment,  and  melt 
tho  dear  pert,  adding  a  i^aaa  of  aherry. 
Cat  the  meat  In  email  piecea,  with  eome 
ham  or  tongoei  Seaaon  with  powdered 
mace,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  aalt  Place 
alleea  of  hard-boUed  egjia  round  a  ple-diah 
or  moaM,  lay  in  the  meat  aa  lightly  aa  po»> 
albie,  adding  the  jelly,  a  little  warm,  by 
dcgreea,  until  the  dlah  la  fhlL  Let  it  atand 
vntU  aet,  then  ton  it  oat,  and  gamlah  with 


(J)  BoAUMn  or  Cold  Ybal  on  CoiosBir. 
MlBoe  the  meat  extremely  email;  and  aet 
It  oter  the  lira  with  a  acnpe  of  nutmeg,  a 
little  pepper  and  aalt,  and  a  little  cream, 
Ibr  a  Ibw  ndnntee;  tb«n  put  It  into  tho 
aeallop-ahdla,  and  flU  them  with  cromba 
of  bread,  over  which  pat  eome  bite  of 
butter,  and  brown  them  beftre  the  lire. 
EilherTeal  or  chicken  looka  and  eata  wdl 
prepared  In  thla  way,  and  lightly  oorercd 
with  cramba  of  bread  fHed;  or  theae  may 
be  pot  on  In  little  heapa. 

(A)  To  POT  y BAL^-^Ooid  flUet  makea  the 
flneat  potted  ▼eel;  or  It  rnwy  be  done  aa 
ibilowa;— Oeaann  a  large  altce  of  the  fillet 
belbre  it  la  dreaaed  with  eome  mace,  pepper- 
eoma,  and  two  or  three clorea;  biy  iteioee 
Into  a  pottlag-pan  that  will  bat  joat  hold  It, 
nil  It  op  with  water,  and  bake  it  three 
boora;  tbeo  pound  it  qolte  email  In  a 
iMoitar,  and  add  aalt  to  taato ;  put  a  little 
grary  that  waa  baked  to  It  in  pounding,  if 
vPf  eaten  aoon;  otherwtae  only  a  little 
hotter  juat  melted.  Wben  done,  oover  it 
over  with  butter. 

(/)  To  Pot  Vsal  oo  CmcKBr  with  Hak. 
Foond  aome  vAd  Teal  or  whhe  of  chicken, 
aeaaon  tm  directed  In  the  laat  article,  and 
pot  layen  of  it  with  layera  of  ham  pounded, 
or  rather  ahred;  preaa  eaoh  down,  and 
cover  with  batter. 

(m)  To  FniCASBBB  CRioucsia— Mix  to- 
ppther  a  cupAil  of  cream,  aome  mace  beat 
toe,  eeaenco  of  anchoyy,  lemon-peei  and 


jolee  or  pickle,  and  aalt  to  the  taat«  Let 
theae  almmer  on  the  fire  Ibr  an  boor, 
then  thicken  It  with  flour  and  batter; 
have  ready  the  chlckcna  nearly  dona 
enough  to  eat,  akin  them,  taave  ont  the 
drom-atlcka,  Uver,  and  gisaard,  tbeo 
put  the  chl<Aen  Into  the  aance^  and 
make  It  thoroo^ly  hot  TO  garalah  the 
moaaaee,  make  ray  email  ftroameat  balla 
of  Teal  or  pork,  a  little  grated  biead, 
chopped  paialey,  aoet,  natmeg,  pepper,  aalt, 
and  lemon-pei'l,  mixed  up  with  an  egg,  and 
boiled  half  an  hour  In  milk  and  water. 
For  Aunily  uae,  milk  may  be  In  part,  er 
wholly,  aubaUtoted  fi>r  the  oraam;  and 
chicken  which  baa  prevlonaly  appeered  a4 
table  la  excellent  cooked  la  thla  way. 

(a)  Ybal  Cvrum  are  much  better  when 
made  flnom  a  cooked  flUat  of  veal  than  ftoni 
raw  meat 

(o)  Cold  Boiud  ok  BoAar  Cmonai  may 
be  akinned  and  mode  taito  a  pie,  addtng 
plenty  of  good  atock  or  gravy,  with  egga 
and  door. 

(p)  To  DBViLCHicKnr..— Takethepinlona, 
romp,  thigha,  and  gbtsard;  atrew  over 
them  half  a  tea-apoonlbl  of  Cayenne 
pepper,  and  a  apoonfOl  of  aalt;  put  a  lump 
of  butter  In  a  aaaoepan,  add  a  email  tea- 
qMMiiAil  of  mnatard,  a  deeeert  epoonfOl  of 
moahroom  ketchup  or  eoy,  and  the  aama 
quantity  of  walnut  liquor.  Make  thla  eauoa 
hot  weU  bPoU  the  chicken,  and  lay  It  in. 
Sqneeae  aome  lemon  juice  over  It 

iq)  AMoraxa  Dsvo.  (Aottcr)^-JIIx  to- 
geUier  lemon  Juice,  grated  lemon  peel,  aalt, 
muatud,  Cayf  una  pepper,  port-wine,  Har- 
vey'a  aauce,  KlngofOnde'aaanoe  (or  indeed 
any  other  except  anchovy),  at  dIacretloB. 
Cut  alleea  of  cold  meat  or  t>wl,  hotter  them 
weU,  and  put  them  to  eoak  in  the  mlxtnreu 
If  any  aaooe  or  gravy  la  left  flrom  the  meat 
employed,  it  win  Improve  the  devlL  When 
reqolied,  warm  It  altogether  In  a  eaooo- 
pan,  and  eerre  It  up  exceedingly  hot 

USSi  BBICAmOFPOBK»~ 

(a)  CoLDBoAsron  Boolod Poax la veiy 
good  warmed  up  with  Med  cobbaae,  like 
bubUe  and  aqooak.    (See  (0,  par.  168C.) 

(6)  HAaoxD  PoKK.— Cut  Into  thin  aUooa, 
and  aeaaon  with  pepper  and  aalt;  then  flour 
over  all,  and  put  into  a  atewpan,  with  • 
gravy  compoaed  of  a  little  broth,  or  even 
water  will  do  aeaaoned  with  a  apoonltal  of 
vinegar,  a  chopped  onion,  a  leaf  or  two  of 
aage,andabhideofmace;  boil  tiie  vinegar, 
onion,  broth,  and  apioee  together,  then 
atrain,  and  add  the  elloea  Ibr  a  few  minittea; 
and  wben  warm  thiough  iarva.  Or,  pr»* 
para  aa  above,  and  eerre  with  a  margin  of 
peae-puddlng  warmed  up  and  laid  roand 
the  dlah. 

(c)  Cold  Pobk  may  be  devilled  accord- 
ing to  the  receipt  given  Ar  ohiokao  at  (f>>, 
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UACrrAINDTO  HEALTH  BT  PROFEB  COOKERT. 


In  lastpangnpb,  oToonne  dlspenaing  wltb 
tbo  liver  and  gissard. 

(d)  SiiCBi  or  Cold  Fobs  are  also  very 
irood  aprinkled  over  with  powdered  sage 
leaves,  and  broUod. 

1089.  Yauoub  ExntBEa,  ob  Cobkex 
BmiiEs:— 

(a)  BiBD'8  NBBT.~>Eg8S  bofled  bard,  and 
«acb  nuTOonded  wltb  forcemeat;  after 
which  it  is  Med  or  browned  In  some  way, 
and  nicely  cat  tai  half  and  laid  in  the  dish 
wltb  gravy. 

(fr)  Bur,  Pork,  ob  Ybal  Raisbd  Pies, 
made  about  the  aixe  of  a  teacup. 

(c)  Potato  Pi&— Uashed  potatoes  raised 
to  a  pie,  scalloped  at  the  top,  bnished  over 
with  yolk  of  egg  and  browned,  filled  with 
Teal  nilncod  or  cut  In  small  slices  and  done 
white;  or  small  poutoes  scooped  ont  of  old 
osies  and  dressed  with  cream;  or  fish;  or 
tHcasseed  chickens  may  be  pot  in,  and  it 
will  nerve  as  a  top  dish. 

(d)  Spdcacb,  with  Med  toast  in  threo< 
cornered  pieces  stuck  over  it,  and  poached 
eggs  laid  upon  them. 

(0)  Ybal  Cuilbts,  dressed  with  egg  and 

•  if)  MuTKOf  Stbaxs,  with  the  bones 
shortened  and  the  OU  taken  ott,  may  be 
arranged  over  a  mould  of  mashed  potatoes, 
or  placed  roond  the  dish  with  tomato  sauoc 
in  the  centre. 

(ff)  Pork  Stbaxb,  with  apple  sanee  in  the 
centre;  or  arranged  round  a  moald  of 
spinach,  well  bollod  and  mashed  with  a 
little  imtter  and  salt 

(A)  ToKOCK,  after  it  has  been  boUed,  cot 
Into  thick  slices,  and  stewed  in  a  rich 
brown  gravy. 

(0  GtBLKTB,  Med  with  batter  a  light 
brown,  and  a  little  sliced  onion  with  them, 
then  stewed. 

CO  Ox  Palatb,  stewed,  will  make,  if 
the  whole,  a  nice  top>dl8h;  or  if  the  ball;  a 
comer-dish. 

(it)  Calf's  Hbad,  stewed  or  hashed, 
forms  a  good  top  or  comer-dish.  In  hash- 
ing cairs  head  it  is  an  improvement  to  dye 
some  of  the  egg  balls  green  with  spinach 
jaloe. 

(/)  SWBBTBBXAD&— Take  two  large  roond 
sweetbreads,  and  stew  them  as  yon  would 
veal  (see  page  400) ;  then  make  a  rldi 
gravy  with  tmlBea,  morels,  mushrooms, 
and  artlchoke-bottoms,  and  serve  it  nmnd. 
■  SwBETBBBAM,  8TEWED  WBrrB.->Caro- 
ftally  wash  some  sweetbreads,  and  stew 
them  (h>ra  half  an  boor  to  three-qnartera 
tn  a  white  gravy ;  to  which  add  cream,  flour, 
batter,  mace,  salt,  and  white  pepper,  and  a 
little  cncomber  ketdrap. 

BWBBTBBEADai  8TBWKD  BaOWV^-SteW  BS 

a*>ove  in  a  brown  gravy,  after  thoroni^y 
Molding  the  sweetfanads. 


AmMier  fToiii.— Lard 
and  after  parboiling,  cover  them 
egg-crumbs  mixed  with  a  little  chopped 
paraley  and  maijorani,  pepper  and  aalL 
Brown  them  in  a  Dutch  oven,  and  stew 
them  twenty  minutes  in  a  rich  gravy,  and 
flavour  with  ketchup^ 

SWXBTBRSAM,    BOASTKD.— PaiboU    tWO 

large  one«;  when  cold,  lard  them  with 
bacon,  and  roast  them  in  a  Dutch  ovea. 
For  saooe,  plain  butter  and  mnwhnwm- 
ketchupb 

SWBBTBBKAD  RAOOUT-^'Ut  Uttm  abOUt 

the  slae  of  a  walnut,  wash  and  diy  them, 
then  fty  of  a  fine  brown;  poor  on  then  a 
good  gravy  seasoned  with  salt,  pqv^  ■UU 
spice,  and  either  mushrooms  or  mush- 
room ketchup;  strain,  and  thldben  with 
batter  and  a  little  flour.  Ton  may  add 
truiBes,  mords,  and  mnahrooma, 

SWXBTBBBADS  FBIOASSBSD.— Cut  Up  thO 

remnants  of  a  cooked  sweetbread  in  small 
portions,  and  prepare  a  sauce  or  gravy  aa 
In  stewing  either  white  or  brown;  lay  the 
sweetbread  in  the  pan  with  the  gravy,  and 
gl#e  one  boil  upk  Oamish  with  aUoaa  of 
lomon  or  sippets  of  bread. 

Lamb's  SwBBTDBSADe.— Wash  and  par- 
b^  them,  stew  as  the  calf  *8  sweethfcads, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  very  young  peas 
or  French  beana 

Mock  SwBEnBhAUflL— Beat  three-quar- 
tera  of  a  pound  of  veal  wen  in  a 
then  put  to  it  a  little  suet,  or  baeon, 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  with  a  few  bread 
orambs.  Season  it  with  pepper,  maoa,  and 
salt;  add  a  spoonftal  of  cream.  Make  it  in 
the  shape  of  sweetbreads;  and  brown  hettm 
the  fln  in  a  Dntcdi  oven.  Serve  them  up 
with  a  good  gravy. 

(m)  A  CoBMXB  OB  SmB  Drao.— Potatoes 
nicely  mashed  and  shaped  in  a  basin,  or 
deep  pte-dish,  turned  out  and  covered  with 
sansagrs;  all  the  ties croastag  at  tiie  topi 

(n)  Potato  Baxxs  Ragoo*  are  made  by 
adding  to  one  pound  of  potatoes  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  grated  ham,  soma  sweet 
herbs,  chopped  parsley,  an  onion  or  ahidet, 
salt,  pepper,  a  little  grated  nutmeg  or  other 
spice,  with  the  yolk  of  a  couple  of  eggs; 
fry  them  in  dear  dripping,  or  brown  them 
in  a  Dutch  oven. 

(0)    A  PKBTtT  GOB5BB  DJBR  OV  FOBO- 

MSAT.— Take  four  large  eggs,  boil  and  ped 
tbem;  make  a  rich  forcemeat,  eoverfng 
them  wdl  with  it  moderately  thick;  fty 
them  of  a  fine  brown,  and  serve  titem  up 
with  a  rich  brown  gravy. 

(p)  CmoKEKCtnaT.— Cutupttaeohkfcca 
raw,  shoe  onions,  and  fly  both  In  butter 
with  great  care,  of  a  fine  light  brows;  ei; 
if  you  use  chkfcens  that  have  beep  drsBsed, 
fly  only  the  onlona  Lay  the  Joints,  eut 
into  two  or  three  pleOM  eadb,  Socoa  mow- 
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pan,  with  a  real  or  matton  grayy,  And  a 
diOYC  or  two  of  garlla  Simmer  till  tbe 
cblckon  Is  quite  tender.  Half  an  hour 
helbre  serving  it,  mb  smooth  a  spoonflil 
or  two  of  curxy-powder,  a  spoonflil  of  flour, 
and  an  onnee  of  butter;  and  add  this,  with 
foiur  large  spoonfuls  of  cream,  to  tbe  stow. 
Salt  to  the  taste.  When  serving,  squeeze 
In  a  little  lemon.  Slices  of  under-done 
vesl,  or  rabbit,  turkey,  &&,  make  excellent 
Gony.  Sice  boUed  dry  must  be  served 
round  Uie  curry.  For  directions  to  do  this, 
see  page  40a 

Another^  mort  eeuUif  mods.— Cut  up  a 
diioken  or  young  rabbit ;  if  chicken,  take 
off  the  skin.  Roll  each  piece  in  a  mixture 
of  a  large  spoonftil  of  flour,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  curry-powder.  Slice  two  or  three 
<Niiions,  and  fky  them  in  butter,  of  a  light 
brown;  then  add  the  moat,  and  fly  all 
together  tin  the  meat  begins  to  brown.  Put 
it  all  Into  a  stewpan,  and  pour  boiling 
water  enough  just  to  cov«r  it  Simmer 
very  gently  two  or  three  hours.  If  too 
thick,  put  more  water  half  an  hour  before 
serving.  If  the  meat  has  l)een  dressed 
before,  a  little  broth  will  be  better  than 
water ;  but  the  cdny  is  richer  when  made 
of  fresh  meat. 

Ano^er.—TnlM  two  large  spoonflula  of 
curry-powder,  mix  it  with  a  teacnpflil  of 
water,  half  a  teacupflil  of  vinegar,  and  a 
deasert-spoonflil  of  salt  Stew  slowly  for 
an  boor,  and  when  it  becomes  too  thick 
add  a  little  more  vinegar  axul  water.  About 
three-qtiarters  of  an  hour  before  dinner, 
put  In  the  fowl,  veal,  mutton,  or  flsh,  cut 
into  squars-^zed  pieces,  and  previously 
ftied  of  a  pale  brown,  with  six  1^^  onions 
fldlccd  thin.  Then  stew  the  whole  together 
to!  the  meat  becomes  quite  tender. 

A  JiAiNtAS  CuKRT.— Take  three  large 
onions,  slice  and  try  thorn  in  butter;  then 
fty  the  fowl,  meat,  or  lobster  in  tbe  same 
pan,  first  takbig  out  the  onions ;  stir  into  it 
one  pint  of  good  gravy,  well  seasoned,  two 
largo  spoonflxls  of  curry-powder  and  a  little 
aalt.  add  It  to  the  meat,  and  stew  gently  an 
hour  and  a  half;  when  nearly  done  add  the 
Juice  of  a  lemon,  and  serve  it  up  with  boiled 
rloeu    (See  page  400). 

(g)  riixAC— Boil  a  large  fowl  in  three 
pints  ef  water  until  it  is  done ;  wash  one 
pound  of  rico  three  or  four  thnes,  strahi  It 
till  quite  dry,  then  fly  it  In  half  a  pound  of 
butter  tin  almost  brown ;  throw  in  the  fowl, 
add  one  tabie-spoontui  of  cloves  whole,  a 
little  salt,  two  or  three  bay-leaves,  and 
■omemaee;  let  them  all  boll  together  tilt 
the  trater  is  dried  up;  take  out  the  fowl 
and  rice,  and  when  dished  fry  some  onions 
brown,  and  strew  over  the  plllan.  Garnish 
with  hard-boiled  effgs. 

Cf)  MAsaDSv,  OB  YxAL  CiXB.— Toko  a 


pie-dish  and  butter  It ;  cut  hard-boiled  rgus 
into  slices,  and  lay  them  round  the  sidOM  of 
the  dlBh  and  at  the  bottom,  then  slices  of 
cold  veal,  bam,  and  pickles;  season  it  well, 
and  pour  over  it  all  some  good  rich  gravy; 
then  place  layer  after  layer  as  at  the 
beginning,  filling  It  up  with  good  gravy ; 
when  quite  ftill,  bake  twenty  mluutea. 
Turn  out  when  cold: 

(s)  LoBSTEBRia80LB&— Extract  the  meat 
of  a  boiled  lobster,  mince  it  fine  as  possible, 
and  mix  with  it  the  coral  pounded  smooth, 
and  some  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs  poimded 
alsa  Season  it  with  Cayenne  pepper,  pow- 
dered mace,  and  a  very  little  sslL  Make  a 
batter  of  beaten  egg,  milk,  and  flour.  To 
each  egg  allow  two  large  tablo-spoonflils 
of  milk,  and  a  large  tea-spoonftil  of  flour. 
Beat  the  batter  well,  and  then  mix  tho 
lobster  with  It  gradually,  till  It  is  stiflT 
enough  to  make  Into  oval  balls,  about  the 
size  of  a  large  plum.  Fry  them  In  the  best 
salad  oil,  and  serve  them  up  either  warm 
or  cold. 

(0  Magaronl— Sn>B  os  Cornkk  Dish.— 
If  for  a  comer,  take  a  quarter  of  a  ijound 
of  macaroni,  scald  It  till  tender,  but  not 
to  break  or  stick  together.  When  scalded, 
cut  it  hi  pieces  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  a  perfect  pipe;  then  make  a 
brown  mince  of  every  kind  of  meat,  game, 
and  poultry,  you  bappen  to  have  cooked, 
with  a  little  flit  and  lean  of  ham  or  bncon. 
Add  a  small  piece  of  onion,  finely  chopped, 
p^per,  salt,  a  little  Cayenne,  of  ketchup 
and  Worcestershire  sauce  about  a  tea- 
spoonftil  of  each,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
gravy  to  moisten  it  Butter  the  basin 
thickly,  and  stick  the  macaroni  closely 
into  It,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a 
honeycomb  when  turned  out,  and  fill  up 
with  tbe  mluce-meat,  laying  the  rest  of 
the  macaroni  at  the  top.  Boil  an  hour,  if 
a  largo  basin,  having  tied  a  pudding-cloth 
tightly  over  It,  and  take  it  out  of  the  water 
five  minutes  before  turning  it  out  of  the 
basin.  Serve  with  a  tureen  of  gravy, 
putting  a  very  Httle  In  the  dish. 

wiftoCAer.— Boil  it  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  till  tender,  strain  the  water  lh>ra  It, 
and  put  It  back  into  the  saucepan.  Add  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  and  a  very  little  Caycp:^?, 
a  small  bit  o?  butter,  and  a  little  cream ; 
put  it  on  a  dish  with  some  cheese  cut  thin, 
leave  It  l>efore  the  fire  a  few  minutes ;  or, 
when  you  have  made  the  macaroni  quite 
ready  and  hot,  stir  some  grated  cheese  Into 
it,  and  send  it  to  table. 

(«)  YsAL  Axn  Hijc  Magabosix,  or  Ricn- 
£IKU.— BoU  three  ounces  of  macaroni 
tender,  beat  up  two  eggs,  then  flll  up  a 
pint  basin,  or  melon-shaped  mouid,  with 
nicely-flavoured  minced  vesl  and  ham,  a 
little  grated  lemon  peel;  mix  well,  and  boil 
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five  mlnotea.   S«xTe  with  good  gravy  Id 
tile  Hah. 

(r)  TucBAtxs  Macvroxl— Bon  the  maca- 
roni in  water,  and  an  ounce  of  butter. 
When  It  has  boiled  a  (bw  inotnonta,  strain 
It  off  and  return  it  Into  tlie  pan.  Add  half 
a  pint  of  stock ;  boil  It  slowly  on  a  store, 
till  reduced ;  then  prepare  a  fHcassee  of 
chicken,  put  the  macaroni  to  It,  with  a 
little  grated  parraesan,  make  all  hot,  then 
aer  It  to  cooL  Butter  a  mould  well,  sprinkle 
it  with  bread  crumbs,  and  line  it  with  half 
pnff  paste;  put  in  the  chicken  quite  cold; 
cover,  and  bake  it  in  a  slow  oven.  When 
done,  turn  It  out  of  the  mould;  cut  off  the 
top,  and  pour  over  some  white  sauce,  asid 
some  in  the  dish. 

(ir)  Tete  a  la  Mode.— -Take  an  ox-cheek 
nicely  washed,  season  it  well  with  pepper, 
salt,  mace,  and  cloves,  and  some  chopped 
onion  rubbed  well  over  it ;  put  It  in  a  stew- 
pan,  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  tt ; 
stew  it  two  hours,  and  when  cold  skim 
the  fiit  olL  Have  ready  a  cow-heel,  well 
cleaned  and  boiled  tender;  cut  the  head 
and  ibot  in  square  bits  the  size  of  sagar- 
lumps,  place  them  in  layers  in  an  cartlien 
pan ;  season  between  each  layer  with  pep- 
per, salt,  and  mace ;  fill  Uie  pan  with  gravy, 
cover  it  with  a  plate,  and  bake  it  two  hours 
In  a  Blow  oven.    It  Is  to  be  eaten  cold. 

(X)  Cakrolb  of  Ricx.— Take  aome  weQ- 
plckod  rice,  wash  it  well,  and  boH  it  Ave 
mlnates  In  water,  strain  it,  and  put  it  Into 
a  stewpan,  with  a  bit  of  butter,  a  good  slice 
of  ham,  and  an  onion.  Stew  it  over  a  veiy 
gentle  flro  till  tender,  have  ready  a  mould 
lined  with  very  iiiin  slices  of  bacon,  mix 
the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  with  the 
rice,  and  then  line  ttie  bac<Hi  with  it  about 
half  an  inch  thick.  Put  into  it  a  ragout  of 
chicken,  rabbit,  real,  or  of  anything  else. 
Fill  up  the  mould,  and  cover  it  close  with 
rice.  Bake  it  in  a  quick  oven  an  hour,  turn 
it  over,  and  send  it  to  table  in  a  good  gravy 
or  curry  sauce. 

(V)  Salxaodwdt  is  a  beantiAil  small  dish, 
if  In  nice  shape,  and  if  the  colours  of  the 
ingredients  are  varied.  For  this  purpose 
diop  separately  the  white  parts  of  cold 
chicken  or  veal,  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard, 
the  whites  of  eggs,  parsley,  half  a  dozen 
auchoviea,  I>eet-root,  red  pickled  cabbage, 
ham  and  grated  tongue,  or  any  thing  well 
flavoured,  and  of  a  good  colour.  Some 
people  like  a  small  proportion  of  onion,  but 
it  may  be  better  left  out  A  saucer,  large 
teacup,  or  any  other  base,  must  be  put  into  a 
small  dish ;  then  make  rows  round  it  wide 
at  bottom,  and  growing  smaller  towards 
the  top,  choosing  such  of  the  ingredients 
fbr  each  row  as  will  most  vaiy  the  colours. 
At  the  top  a  little  sprig  of  curled  parslety 
may  be  stuck  In.  Or,  without  any  thing  on 


the  dish,  the  salmagundy  may  he  Inld  in 
rows,  or  put  into  the  half-whites  of  cgss, 
which  may  \»  made  to  stand  upright  by 
cutting  off  a  bit  at  the  round  end.  In  the 
latter  case,  each  half  egg  has  but  one 
ingredient  Curled  parsley  and  butter  msy 
be  put  as  garnish  between. 

{g)  Savou&v  OscEixT.— Make  a  hatter  of 
eggs  and  milk  and  a  very  little  ffour;  put 
to  It  chopped  parsley,  green  onions,  or 
chives  (the  latter  are  best),  or  a  very  small 
quantity  of  shalot  n  little  pepper,  salt,  and 
a  scrape  or  two  of  nutmeg.  Make  some 
butter,  boil  In  a  small  flyingpan,  and  pour 
the  above  tMttter  into  it ;  when  one  side  is 
of  a  fine  yellow-brown,  turn  It  and  do  the 
other.  Double  it  when  served.  Some 
scraped  lean  ham,  or  grated  tongue,  put 
in  at  first  Is  a  very  plcosant  addition. 
Four  eggs  will  make  a  pretty-.«lz6d  omelet ; 
but  many  cooks  will  use  eight  or  ten.  A 
small  proportion  of  flour  should  be  used. 
If  the  taste  be  approved,  a  IMe  tarragon 
gives  a  flne  flavour.  A  good  deal  of  paniey 
should  be  used. 

Another.—Lat  eight  eggs  be  well  beaten, 
leaving  out  two  whiles  ;  add  half  a  pint  of 
cream,  half  a  pound  of  melted  batter,  with 
some  parsley  and  onions  shred  flue,  a  little 
pepper  and  salt;  this  mixture  Is  to  be  fMcd 
in  a  pan,  first  browning  a  good  piece  of 
butter  in  it    Pour  some  gravy  over  it 

(a  a)  Bauakikb.— Scrape  a  quart er  of  a 
potmd  each  of  Cheshire  and  Gloucester 
cheese,  and  good  fh»h  butter;  beat  all  In 
a  mortar  with  the  yolks  of  fbur  egga,  and 
the  Inside  of  a  small  French  roll  boiled  in 
cream  till  soft;  mix  the  paste  with  the 
whites  of  tne  eggs  previously  beaten,  and 
put  into  small  paper  pans  made  rather  long 
than  square,  and  bake  in  a  Dutch  oven  till 
of  a  fine  brown.  They  should  be  eaten 
quite  hot  Some  like  the  aildltion  of  a  glass 
of  wliite  win&  The  batter  for  ramakins  la 
equally  good  over  macaroni  when  boiled 
tender;  or  on  atewed  brocoU,  celery,  or 
cauliflower ;  a  little  of  the  gravy  tb^  have 
been  stewed  In  being  put  In  the  dlab. 

(6  6)  Foxou  OF  Cheese.— Orate  half  a 
pound  of  parmesau  or  any  mild  cheese, 
put  in  a  stcwpan,  with  two  ounces  of 
butter,  set  it  over  the  stove,  and  keep  stir- 
ring till  quite  melted,  then  take  it  off  the 
stove,  and  mix  it  Utorougfaly  with  six  yolks 
of  eggs  and  a  little  cream,  otter  which  flB 
some  small  papen  half  f\ill,  and  then  bake 
them. 

itnoMcr.—To  a  plfit  of  cream  put  half  a 
pound  of  grated  cheese,  and  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs;  mix  and  beat  all  well  together. 
Then  whip  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  strong 
firoth,  and  mix  them  well  with  the  eream. 
&c;  put  the  mixture  in  small  paper  traye, 
for  a  silver  dish,  and  bake  it  in  a  slow  oYeo. 
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184a  FonSD  MS*»  JkKD  UA3IB  OBBD  AS 

(UOB  Duuns  :— 

(a)  ItoKauB  Is  potted  ezActly  like  bee£ 

(6)  IlAXX  U  potted  el«o  In  the  same  ynj, 
removing  tlie  meat  ftxnn  the  bonee  after 
roasting  It,  and  mixing  np  the  fbroemeat 
with  it 

(c)  To  Pot  PioEoaia.— Let  them  beqoite 
fresh,  clean  them  caroAiUj,  and  aeaaon 
with  lalt  and  popper;  lay  them  eloM 
In  a  imall  deep  pan,  for  the  smaller  the 
■orlaoe  and  the  closer  thej  are  packed  the 
lesi  butter  will  be  wanted ;  oorer  them  with 
batter,  then  with  veiy  thick  paper  tied 
down,  and  bake  them ;  when  oold,  put  them 
dry  Into  pots  that  will  hold  two  or  three  in 
each,  and  poor  butter  OTer  them,  nslng  that 
wbleh  was  baked  as  part.  Obsenre  tliat  the 
batter  should  be  pretty  thick  if  thsy  are  to 
be  kepL  If  pigeons  are  boned,  and  then 
pat  in  an  oval  fonn  into  the  pot,  they  will 
lio  closer,  and  require  less  butter.  Tbey 
may  tie  stuffed  with  a  flue  forcemeat  made 
with  Teal  and  bacon. 

(J)  To  Pot  PAsntZDOi.— Clean  them 
nicely,  and  season  with  maoe,  allspice, 
white  pepper,  and  salt,  in  fine  powder ;  rub 
every  part  well,  then  lay  the  breasts  down- 
wards In  a  pan,  and  pack  the  birds  as  close 
as  yoo  possibly  can ;  put  a  good  deal  of 
butter  on  them,  then  cover  the  pan  with  a 
coarse  flour-paste,  and  a  paper  over,  tie  It 


close,  and  bake.  When  cold,  put  the  birds 
into  pots,  and  cover  them  with  butter. 

(«)  A  Vkby  Cheap  Wat  of  Pottdco 
Bnuw^Prepare  them  as  directed  in  the 
last  rooeipt;  and  when  baked  and  grown 
cold,  cut  them  into  proper  pieces  for  help- 
iUK,  pack  them  close  in  a  large  pottlng-pot, 
and,  if  possible,  leave  no  spaces  to  receive 
the  butter.  Cover  them  wiih  butter,  and 
one-tUid  part  leas  will  be  wanted  than 
when  the  bhtls  are  done  whole.  The  butter 
that  has  covered  potted  tbhigs  will  serve 
for  basting,  or  for  paste  for  meat  pies. 

164L  To  Cut  SANi>wiciixs.~Iinttor  a 
two  pound  loai;  not  too  stale,  and  divided 
smoothly,  then  cut  a  thin  slice,  and  lay  on 
it  either  thin  slices  of  meat,  or  some  of  the 
potted  meat  Just  given.  If  beef  or  ham  hi 
used,  a  little  mustard  is  usually  added. 
After  this,  place  on  the  top  another  slice  of 
bread,  similarly  buttered,  cut  off  the  crust 
all  round,  so  as  to  make  an  oblong  square, 
and  divide  this  into  five  or  six  sandwlcbcs, 
which  should  be  kept  moist  between  two 
plates,  or  in  a  proper  sandwich-box.  Any 
number  msy  be  cut  and  added,  by  placing 
one  lio^er  above  the  other.  Or,  use  potted 
meat,  such  as  beet;  veal,  chicken,  ham,  or 
tongue,  spread  on  the  bread  cut  as  above. 
This  method  is  for  better  than  the  slices, 
as  there  is  less  difficulty  in  dividing  ttiem 
with  the  teeth. 


CHAP.  XIL 
PASTBT  AJSny  SAVOURY  PUDDIKG& 


Sacr.  1 GEirxaAL  RmfAPxa. 

1M2.  Under  the  term  pastry  aro  oompfc- 
bonded  all  savoury  pies,  pastiea,  or  patties, 
together  with  flnlt  and  other  sweet  pies 
and  tarts ;  In  fkot,  everything  which  is  con- 
fined by  tL  paste  made  with  flour  and  water, 
mixed  also  with  some  kind  of  fittty  matter, 
such  as  butter,  lard,  suet,  or  dripping.  For 
most  purposes  it  is  allowed  by  all  cooks  that 
butter  is  the  best;  but  as  it  Is  flir  the 
dearest,  it  is  right  in  economicalfkmilies  to 
aabstltnte  lard  or  dripping  for  it,  when  it  is 
possible  to  do  so  without  an  entire  sacrifloe 
of  all  the  benefit  afforded  by  the  material 
for  which  tbey  are  substituted.  It  will, 
however,  be  found  that  for  many  purposes 
they  may  bo  used  without  disadvantage ; 
and  as  tliis  is  the  case,  receipts  hi  which 
th^  are  introduced  will  be  found  given  in 
th«  following  sectioD;  tlwj  will  be  recom- 


mended for  ose  where  practicable  in  the 
subsequrnt  liat  of  savoury  pies,  tarts,  Ac. 

IMS.  Thx  Utcksils  are  only  a  pa-^to- 
board,  rolling-pin,  baking-tins  or  dishes, 
and  ornamental  cutters  of  various  kinds. 

Sboi.  i^SxaEXFiB  loa  XAxnro  Pasiet. 

1M4.  REMASx&-.These  receipts  are  col- 
lected together  under  this  head  so  that 
afterwards  they  may  be  referred  ta  Some 
of  them  are  generally  applicable,  while 
others  are  only  suited  to  one  or  two  kinds 
of  dishes.  In  all  sorts  of  psstiy  it  must  be 
rea>Uected  that  the  hemdlmg  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  that  however 
completely  the  proportions  may  be  attended 
to,  if  the  hand  Is  heavy  when  it  ought  to  be 
light,  or  if  rolllug  is  neglected  when  it  Is 
recommended,  or  vice  tend,  the  cook  cannot 
expect  her  paste  to  succeed.  Beyond  this, 
the  temperature  of  the  ovcu  Is  next  in 
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Importance ;  bat  thU  the  cook  in  moro  likely 
to  attend  to  than  the  precaution  relative  to 
the  use  of  her  hands,  as  Its  effects  are  more 
Immediately  apparent. 

J6iS.    RECEinS  FOB  THB  YaBTOCS  KiNDS 

OF  Pastet.  —Of  iliesc,  bonn  crust  is  the 
plainest  Idnd  of  crust,  and  the  most  easily 
made ;  but  it  is  not  very  generally  approved 
of  in  flavour. 

(tt)  Tc  Make  Barm  Crust  vert  Plaik. 
Mix  together  one  pound  of  flour,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter  or  lard,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  barm,  and  a  little  salt,  with 
milk  enough  to  make  a  paste.  Let  it  stand 
lu  a  moderately  warm  place  till  it  rises, 
then  roil  and  om  as  a  crust,  baking  as 
quickly  after  as  possible. 

Another  Barm  Crust  (nf^tdent  for  three 
tart3).  —  TakQ  one  pound  of  flour,  three 
ounces  of  butter  (or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
clarified  dripping,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  lard),  tlic  wliite  and  yolk  of  an  egg  well 
beaten,  and  one  table-spoonfbl  of  yeast 
Warm  the  butter  in  half  a  pint  of  new  milk, 
let  It  stand  UU  only  lukewarm;  mix  all  up 
together,  and  let  the  leaven  stand  to  rise. 
Then  roll  the  paste,  cover  the  pies,  and  put 
them  into  the  oven  directly.  (If  you  sus- 
pect the  barm  to  be  bitter,  blow  the  ashes 
pff  a  red  hot  ooal  and  put  it  in.) 

1040.  Recbipis  for  Suort  Crust,  Puff 
Paste,  Ac  :— 

Shout  Crust  should  be  made  by  weigh- 
ing the  proper  quantity  of  flour  and  putting 
it  into  a  basin,  flrst  taking  from  the  weight 
sufllcient  to  fill  the  flour-dredge  one-tlilrd 
Aill,  then  add  tc  it  ofl  the  dripping,  lard,  or 
batter  which  is  to  be  used,  and  work  it 
very  lightly  between  the  thumb  and  fingers 
tin  It  is  well  mixed  with  the  flour,  and  has 
tlie  appearance  of  coarse  meal.  This  mixing 
must  be  done  veiy  lightly,  or  the  paste  will 
be  spoiled;  then  add  water  or  milk  Just 
snlflcient  to  form  it  into  a  paste,  and  with 
the  bands  take  it  out  of  the  basin,  flrst 
dredging  a  little  flour  on  the  board,  then 
work  it  a  little  with  the  fingers^  not  the 
lueU  of  the  hands,  roll  It  out  three  times 
lightly,  and  put  it  on  the  tart. 

(a)  A»  EcoiTOMxcAL  Short  Crust  for 
CoxMOK  Purposrs.— Weigh  one  pound  of 
flour,  and  half  a  pound  of  mixed  dripping 
and  lard,  or  all  dripping  will  do,  mix  them 
together  with  the  Angers  while  dry,  as 
described  above,  or  if  tlio  cook  has  a  hot 
hand,  mix  it  with  a  spoon  or  fork ;  then 
add  Jnst  water  enough  to  wet  it  and  make 
a  paste;  roll  it  out  three  times.  After 
covering  the  dish,  wet  the  paste  with 
milk,  or  the  wliite  of  an  egg,  and  sift 
ciystaUized  or  "crushed  lump"  sugar  over 
It  This  receipt  answers  very  well  for 
meat-pies  without  the  sugar,  and  with  a 
UlUe  salt  mixed  with  the  flour 


A  ttmHar  eruU  may  be  made  fhKn  Ustt- 
suet,  either  melted  or  chopped  voy  fine. 

(6)  Plaix  Buobt  Crusx  made  with 
BuTTnL~rut  two  oimooB  of  butter  Into 
two  spoonfuls  of  water,  and  melt  it  In  a 
8auc<q>an.  Take  lialf  a  pound  of  floor  and 
heat  it  in  the  oven;  wiien  hot,  mix  it  with 
two  ounces  ot  cold  butter  with  the  knife, 
then  pour  the  melted  batter  into  tbe 
middle,  and  stir  It  all  together ;  roll  it  out 
once,  put  it  over  the  Ihui,  and  hake  it 
immediately.  Two  lumps  of  sugar  can  be 
added  to  the  flour. 

(e)  Rich  Short  Gscst.— To  half  a  pound 
of  flour  put  not  quite  half  a  pound  of  bnttex; 
two  ounces  of  flntf y-sUked  augar,  and  tbe 
yolk  of  an  egg  beat  up  with  a  table-epoKmltal 
of  water.  The  butter,  sugar,  and  flour  to  be 
well  mixed  before  tfaeflrei  then  add  the  tgg 
and  water. 

id)  SwsBT  AND  Crisf  Tart  PA6TE.~0ne 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  floor,  ten  ounces  of 
f^esh  butter,  two  yolks  of  en>  beaten,  and 
three  ounces  of  sifted  loaf  sugar.  Mix  up 
well  together  with  half  a  pint  of  sew  milk, 
and  knead  It  lightly. 

(e)  Crisp  Short  CRcarr  for  Tabis.— One 
pound  of  flue  flour  and  one  oiuoe  of  sifted 
loaf  sugar,  mix  into  a  stiff  paata  with  two 
ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a  teaoopfhl  of 
boiling  cream.  Work  It  well,  and  roll  U 
out  Ulaze  the  tarts  with  white  of  egg  am) 
lump  sugar. 

1M7.  To  Makk  Puff  Pasxs,  the  room  in 
which  it  is  made  should  be  cooU  and  the 
butter  should  be  cleared  of  Its  water  or 
milk  by  working  it  weU  on  the  slab  or 
pasteboard  with  a  dean  koife;  after  which 
it  is  betterto  dab  it  with  a  soft  clotli.  VTitta 
the  weather  is  hot,  put  the  butter  in  a  poc, 
and  sink  it  in  a  deep  pan  of  water  the 
night  b^re  It  is  intended  to  be  used.  Part 
of  the  batter  ordered  In  the  xeceipia  is  to  be 
mixed  with  the  flour  when  dry,  as  in  ehort 
crust,  which  is  then  to  be  worked  into  a  stiff 
paste  with  as  little  water  as  will  bind  it, 
taking  care  to  work  it  mtooth  before  it  ia 
rolled  ont  Roll  it  out  twice,  then  with  a 
knife  put  on  the  remainder  of  the  butter  to 
small  lumps,  aU  over  it;  if  the  weather  la 
very  hot,  this  muat  be  done  at  twice,  rolling 
out  twice  In  the  intervaL  After  putting  oa 
the  batter,  dredge  a  little  floor  over  it  before 
fblding  up  the  paste  for  rolling  Great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  handle  it  tnore  than, 
necessary,  and  to  dredge  as  Uttle  flour  oveir 
It  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  if  the  butter 
comes  through  and  sticks  to  the  board  or 
roIllng-pin  the  paste  will  not  be  light. 
Lastly,  roll  It  oat  three  times,  Adding  It 
very  lightly  in  the  interval  between,  aad 
touching  it  as  little  as  possible  with  ibo 
hand,  and  when  made  op  set  it  in  the  ovea 
immediately.   As  a  oonaequenoe  of  tUaii 
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Uie  pastiy  in  the  baking  Is  divided  into 
thin  lamlne  or  flakei—tbe  butter  having 
been  rolled  ont  into  very  thin  layers 
between  those  of  the  paste,  and  partially 
keeping  separate  throngfaout  It  Is  ftom 
this  different  management  of  the  oUy 
matter  that  puff  or  flaky  cmst  differs  fhnn 
short  crust  Either  may  bo  used  indis- 
criminately Ibr  savoury  or  sweet  ples« 
omitting  the  sugar  (br  the  fbrmer,  and  in 
that  case  substituting  rather  a  larger 
allowance  of  salt. 

1648.  RBCEirrs  for  Prar  Paste  {some- 
timei  eaiUd  Flakyy.— 

(a)  To  Makb  Goxxox  Pgvt  Paste.— To 
one  pound  of  flour  use  half  a  pound  of 
butter;  mb  In  half  of  it  before  you  put  In 
the  water.  Observe  the  above  directions 
in  making  It 

(6)  To  Makx  Rich  Puff  Pasde.— To  one 
pound  of  fine  flour  rub  1a  lialf  a  pound  of 
butter,  wet  it  with  soft  water,  and  roll  in 
half  a  pound  more  of  batter,  according  to 
the  above  directions. 

(e)  Vxm  Paste  fob  Tabis.— Spread  on 
the  table  two  handfuls  of  flour,  two  spoon- 
ftils  of  sugar,  pounded,  a  pinch  of  salt,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  a  little  water  to  melt 
the  salt  Make  a  hole  In  the  middle  of  the 
flour,  and  break  into  it  two  eggs  and  the 
yolk  of  another.  Mix  the  paste  well,  and 
it  will  serve  for  making  tarts,  tartlets,  and 
ftnr  mbunttng  croqoantes. 

10491  Raised  Chdsts  fob  Savocbt  Pies  : 

DotEcnom.— Boll  water  with  a  UtUe  fine 
lard,  an  equal  quantity  of  ft-esh  dripping 
or  of  butter,  but  not  much  of  either.  While 
bot,  mix  this  witii  as  much  flour  as  will 
be  wanted,  making  the  paste  as  stlflf  as  Is 
consistent  with  its  being  smooth,  which 
-wia  be  eflteted  by  good  kneading  and  beat- 
ing It  with  the  roUing-pln.  When  quite 
amooth,  put  a  Imnp  into  a  cloth,  or  under 
a  pan,  till  nearly  cold.  Then  raise  it  by  flnt 
making  up  a  lump  of  the  paste  of  such  a 
size  as  wUl  form  what  is  wanted ;  press  the 
knuckles  of  the  left  hand  into  the  top  of 
the  lump  near  the  middle,  and  with  the 
right,  work  the  edges  up  the  back  of  the 
baud,  which  is  to  be  shifted  round  and 
round  until  the  paste  assumes  a  circular 
flnm  with  upright  sides  and  a  flat  bottom ; 
and  as  the  pasto  is,  or  should  bo,  of  astUT 
consistence,  it  maintains '.this  shape,  If  the 
cook  takes  care  to  avoid  pressing  it  into 
boles  or  comparatively  thin  places.  Wlien 
thus  formed  the  meat  may  be  put  in  and 
covered  over  in  the  usual  way. 

^AOtAer— Those  who  have  not  a  good 
band  at  raising  crust  may  try  the  following 
method  Instead ;  roll  the  pasto  of  a  proper 
thickness,  and  cut  out  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  pie,  then  a  long  piece  for  the  sides. 
Cement  the  bottom  to  the  sides  with  egg, 


bringing  the  former  fiirther  out  End  pinch- 
ing both  together;  put  egg  between  the 
edges  of  the  paste,  to  make  it  adhere  at  the 
sides.  Fill  the  pie,  and  put  on  the  cover, 
and  pinch  it  and  the  side  crust  together. 
The  same  mode  of  uniting  the  paste  is  to 
be  observed  If  the  sides  are  pressed  into  a 
tin  form,  in  which  the  paste  must  be  baked, 
after  it  shall  be  filled  and  covered ;  but  in 
the  latter  case,  the  tin  should  be  buttered, 
and  carefuUy  taken  off  when  done  enough ; 
and  as  the  form  usually  makes  the  sides 
of  a  lighter  colour  than  is  proper,  the  paste 
should  be  put  into  the  oven  again  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  With  a  feather,  put 
egg  over  at  first 

(a)  A  Plaik  Crust  fob  PoBX-nES,  Aa— 
Put  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  lard  Into 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  or  mUk;  set  it 
on  the  fire,  and  when  boiling,  make  it  into 
a  pasto  with  seven  pounds  of  flour;  knead 
well  with  the  hands,  and  when  the  pasto 
is  thorouglily  worked  together  make  it  Into 
pies,  keeping  It  by  the  fire  till  they  are 
mad& 

Anolher.— To  four  pounds  of  flour  put  one 
quart  of  mlilc,  with  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
laid,  rub  part  of  the  lard  into  the  flour,  and 
melt  the  rest  in  the  milk ;  mix  it  Into  a  very 
stiff  paste,  and  let  It  get  nearly  cold  before 
raising  the  pies.  It  may  not  require  all 
the  milk,  therefore  put  the  lard,  which 
rises  to  tlie  top,  first,  and  then  use  as  much 
milk  as  is  required. 

.  Ano(lier.~-VviX  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
lard,  melted  in  warm  milk,  to  a  pound  of 
flour  (If  there  is  too  much  milk  the  crust 
ikUs  in  the  oven,  and  is  heavy,  and  if  too 
little,  it  cracks).  Knead  it  UfeU^  and  keep 
it  warm  till  made  up.  Allow  a  poimd  of 
flour  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  meat 

{b)  Raised  Crusts  fob  Custabds  OB 
Fruit.— Put  four  ounces  of  butter  into  a 
saucepan  with  water,  and  when  it  bolls, 
potur  It  into  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a 
pasto ;  knead  and  bent  it  tiU  smooth.  Raise 
it  in  the  same  way  as  described  above,  and 
If  intended  for  custards  or  preserves,  line  it 
with  paper  till  half  baked,  then  take  ont 
the  paper  and  pour  in  the  custard  or  pre- 
serve and  bake  again. 

1650.  Common  Suet  Crust  fob  Pies  ob 
PuDDixGS.— Mix  together  while  diy  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  beef-suet  chopped 
fine,  and  a  pound  of  flour  with  a  Iltde  salt, 
then  make  into  a  stiff  pasto  with  cold  water 
or  lukewarm  milk,  work  it  well,  rolling  it 
out  two  or  three  times,  and  In  the  intervals 
beat  it  with  the  rolling-pin,  if.for  pies ;  or 
omit  this  for  puddings,  as  it  will  then  be 
lighter. 

1651.  Potato  Paste.— Pound  some  boHod 
potatoes  very  fine,  and  add,  wliile  warm,  a 
Buificlcocy  of  butter  to  make  the  mash  bold 
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togetber,  or  It  may  be  mixed  with  an  egg; 
tben,  before  It  gets  oold,  flour  the  board 
pretty  well  to  prevent  it  ftom  atlcldng,  and 
igll  it  to  the  thickness  wanted,  it  tt  bus 
become  quite  cold  before  It  is  put  on  the 
dish,  it  will  be  apt  to  crack. 

IfUSS.  Rice  Paste.— Fob  S^iets.— Boil  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  ground  rice  in  the 
smallest  quantity  of  water;  strain  ftt>m  it 
all  the  moisture  as  well  as  yon  can;  beat  it 
In  a  mortar  with  half  an  ounce  of  butter, 
and  one  egg  well  beaten,  and  It  will  make 
an  exoeltont  paste  for  tnrts,  &c 

(a)  Savoubt  Rice  Paste.— Clean  and  pnt 
some  rice,  with  on  onion  and  a  little  water 
and  milk,  or  milk  only.  Into  a  saucepan,  and 
simmer  till  It  swells.  Put  seasoned  chops 
Into  a  dish,  and  cover  it  with  the  rice; 
by  the  addition  of  an  egg,  the  rice  will 
adhere  better. 

1658.  RoYAi.  Paste,  called  **AuChoux" 

(Ude) This  paste  is  the  basis  of  many 

sorts  of  pastry ;  it  is  used  to  mix  an  infinite 
number  of  seoond-oourse  dishes  of  various 
forms,  and  of  diflbrent  denominations. 
Take  a  stewpan  large  enough  to  contain 
fi)ur  quarts  of  water,  pour  half  a  pint  of 
water  Into  it,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  or 
a  little  more  of  n«sh  butter,  two  ounces  of 
sugar,  a  little  salt,  and  the  peel  of  a  lemon ; 
let  the  whole  boil  till  the  butter  is  entirely 
melted.  Then  take  some  very  fine  dry  flour 
and  shake  through  a  sieve.  Take  the  lemon 
peel  out  with  a  ladle,  and  throw  a  handftil 
of  flour  into  the  preparation  while  boiling; 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  put  more  flour 
than  the  liquor  can  soak  up.  Stir  with  a 
wooden-spoon  till  the  paste  can  easily  be 
detached  fh)m  the  stewpan,  and  then  take 
It  off  the  Are.  Kext  break  an  egg  Into  this  , 
paste,  and  mix  it  well ;  then  break  a  second,  | 
which  also  mix ;  do  not  put  more  egga  than 
the  paste  con  atworb,  but  you  must  be 
careful  not  to  make  this  preparation  too 
liquid.  It  is  almost  certain  that  about  five 
or  six  eggs  will  be  wanted  for  the  above 
quantity;  then  form  them  en  choux^  by 
which  Is  meant  in  the  shape  of  a  ball,  an 
Inch  In  circumference.  As  this  paste  swells 
veiy  much,  you  must  dress  It  accordingly, 
putting  the  choux  on  a  baking«sbeet,  at  an 
Inch  distant  trvm  each  other.  In  order  that 
they  may  undergo  a  greater  cflfect  in  the 
oven.  Brush  them  over  as  usual  with  the 
dorure  or  egg-wash,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  little  milk.  Put  them  Into  an  oven 
moderately  hot,  bat  do  not  open  the  oven 
till  they  are  quite  baked,  otherwl&e  they 
would  flatten,  and  all  attempts  to  make 
them  rise  again  would  bo  fbund  to  be  use- 
leas  ;  next  dry  them.  Sometimes  they  may 
be  Biased;  at  other  times  they  may  be  sent 
op  without  being  glazed.  To  detach  them 
from  tile  baUng>sbi-ct  apply  the  iliaip 


edge  of  a  kn'fte,  and  take  them  off  gentry. 
Then  make  a  smad  opening  on  the  side, 
into  which  put,  with  a  tea-cpooOf  soch 
sweetmeats  as  may  bo  thoui^t  proper,  ana 
send  them  up  dished  m  btiakwMi. 

1454.  FRAKGiPAsn  la  A  French  paste  used 
fbr  tartlets  or  entrcmet&  It  Is  made  by 
moistening  two  oanoes  of  flour  with  a  lltile 
milk,  and  heating  the  two  together  in  a 
saucepan ;  then  add  three  or  Ibnr  eggs,  and 
stir  all  together  till  oool  enough  to  make  np 
with  the  hand. 

(a)  Franoipamx  0e  Poiaa-nc-TsBaBH.— 
Cook  some  potatoes  by  steam,  take  off  the 
skin,  beat  them  wen  In  a  mortar,  then  put 
them  into  a  basin,  add  some  eggs,  a  little 
butter,  salt,  rasped  citron,  some  bitter 
macaroons,  sugar  or  not  according  to  taste, 
and  use  it  as  a  paste  to  all  sorts  of  entre- 
mets of  pastry. 

1655l  Icdig  OB  Glaze  ix)b  Takts  ox 

PtJFFS: — 

(a)  Beat  the  white  of  an  egg,  mix  with 
it  three  or  fbur  ounces  of  flnely-aifted  sugar 
till  it  becomes  white  and  glutinous ;  then 
when  the  tarta,  A:c.,  are  ready,  take  them 
out  of  the  oven,  brush  them  over  ?rith  thia 
glaze,  and  return  them  fbr  a  ftw  miuiilea 
to  harden,  taking  care  that  It  does  not 
become  brown. 

{b)  Or,  for  common  pnrpoees,  beat  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  and  some  melted  butter  weli 
together,  wash  the  tarts  with  a  ftather,  and. 
sift  sugar  over  as  they  are  put  in  the  oveo. 

(c)  To  Glaze  savoury  pies  and  postice,  If 
they  are  required  to  look  well,  tmiah  over 
the  crust  with  tbe  yolk  of  egg  wdl  beaten, 
before  putting  them  Into  the  ovoi. 

Sect.  au-SAVocBT  Pibb,  PATxiBSit  akd 

YOLrAU'rMXTB. 

1980.  General  Dikecttoxbl— There  am 
ftw  articles  of  cookery  more  generally  liked 
than  savoQO'  P>^  ^f  properly  made;  and 
they  may  be  made  so  of  a  great  variety  of 
things.  Some  are  best  eaten  when  cold,, 
and,  in  that  case,  there  should  be  no  soet 
put  into  any  fbrcemeat  that  is  used  with 
them.  If  the  pie  is  either  made  of  meat 
that  will  take  more  dressing,  to  make  It 
extremely  tender,  than  tlie  baking  of  the 
crust  wlU  allow,  or  If  it  Is  to  be  serrod  In 
an  earthen  pie-dish,  the  meat  If  beef,  most 
be  previously  steweid. 
1S57.  RBCEirrs  fob  SAVorxr  Pies: — 
(a)  Bekf,  HtrrroN,  oa  Laub  Pix^-Take 
three  pounds  of  the  vebiy  piece  of  bee/ 
that  has  (ht  and  lean,  or  of  the  chops  from 
a  loin  or  neck  of  mutton ;  wash  it,  and 
season  It  with  salt,  pepper,  mace,  and 
allspice,  in  flne  powder,  rubbing  them  well 
in,  adding  a  veiy  little  onion  or  shalot, 
chopped,  and.  If  approved,  a  ftw  pidtled 
mushrooms.    Bet  it  by  the  stde  of  a  ^w 
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Are  in  a  stewpot  tiuA  will  Just  hold  It;  pot 
to  it  a  pi«oe  of  batter,  about  two  ounoea, 
and  cover  It  quite  doee ;  let  it  Just  simmer 
in  its  own  steam  till  It  oommences  to 
■lirink.  When  it  la  cold,  add  more  season- 
ing, fbroemoat,  and  boiled  effgs ;  and  if  it  is 
in  a  dish,  put  some  gravy  to  it  before 
baking;  but  If  it  is  only  in  crust,  do  not  put 
the  gravy  till  after  it  Is  cold  and  in  Jelly. 
Cover  with  common  short  crust,  or  puff 
paste  (see  par^  1M6  and  1648).  Forowneat 
may  be  pot  both  under  and  over  the  meat. 
If  preferred  to  balls. 

lb)  Bkbf-«tbax  Pie.— Prepare  tha  stcaka 
Igr  cutting  into  long  strips,  and  when 
seasoned  as  above,  and  rolled  with  fat 
in  each,  put  them  in  a  dish  with  paste 
round  the  edges;  put  a  little  water  or 
IfFsvy  in  the  dlsli,  anC  cover  it  with  a  good 
short  cniat  or  puff  paste  (see  pars.  1946 
and  1048),  which  most  be  pressed  down 
upon  that  part  round  the  edg^  A  fsw 
oysters  mixed  with  the  beef  are  a  great 
fanprovement,  adding  their  liquor  to  tha 
water  or  gravy. 

(c)  V£AL  Pi&— Take  some  slices  of  a 
knuckle  of  veal;  lay  them  at  the  bottom  of 
a  pie-dish,  with  alternate  hiyers  of  ham  or 
iMoon;  season  between  each  layer  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  portions  of  hard-boiled 
etcgs,  cut  in  sUces,  between  the  meat  FILL 
up  the  dish  in  this  way,  then  pour  in  some 
gravy  made  firam  the  bonss,.  with  a  httle 
musliroom  ketchup,  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  Worcestershire  sauce;  cover 
with  short  crust,  or  good  puff  paste,  and 
bake. 

A  JUehar  Veal  Pie. —Cat  steaks  ttom 
a  knacUe  of  veal;  season  them  with 
pepper,  salt,  nutanes,  and  a  very  little  clove 
in  powder.  SUoa  two  sweetbreads,  and 
season  them  in  the  same  manner.  Lay  a 
puff  paste  on  the  ledge  of  the  dish ;  then 
put  the  meat,  yolks  of  hard  eggs,  the  sweet- 
breads, and  some  oysters,  up  to  the  top  of 
tlie  dish.  Isy  over  the  whole  some  very 
thin  slioee  of  ham,  and  half  flll  the  dish 
with  stock  made  lh>m  the  bones;  cover, 
and  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  pour 
in  at  the  top.  through  a  ftmnol,  a  flew  spoon- 
ftala  of  good  veal  gravy,  and  some  cream  to 
flUnp;  but  first  boil  It  up  with  a  tea-spoon- 
All  of  flour. 

(d)  VsAL.  OB  CincKnr,  axd  Txaasxr  Pia. 
Cut  some  slices  from  the  leg  or  neck  of 
veal ;  If  the  leg,  ftt>m  about  the  knuckJa 
Season  them  with  salt;  scald  some  parsley 
tliat  Is  picked  from  the  stems,  and  sqneeae 
it  dry;  cut  It  a  UtUe,  and  lay  tt  at  Uie 
bottom  of  the  dish ;  then  put  the  meat,  and 
eo  on.  In  layers.  FUl  the  dish  with  good 
8t4»ck,  or  gravy,  seasoned,  bat  not  so  high 
as  to  touch  the  crust  Cover  It  with  short* 
cnut  orpoff-paste  (pats.  1616  and  104S),  and 


bake.   Chicken  may  be  cut  up  skinned,  and 
made  in  the  same  way. 

(«)  Chicksm,  Rook,  os  Rabbit  Pis.— Cut 
up  two  young  fbiris;  season  with  white 
pepper,  salt,  a  little  mace,  and  uutmog.  all 
in  the  finest  powder,  and  also  a  little 
Cayenne.  Put  the  chicken,  slices  of  ham,  or 
fresh  gammon  of  bacon,  forcemeat  bulls, 
and  htfd  eggs  by  tarns  in  layers.  If  it  is  to 
be  baked  in  a  dish,  put  a  little  water;  but 
none  if  In  a  raised  crust  By  the  tinio  It 
returns  from  tlie  oven,  have  ready  a  gravy 
made  of  the  knuckle  of  veal,  or  from  a  bit 
of  the  scrag  with  some  shank-bones  of 
mutton,  seasoned  with  herbs,  onions,  mace, 
and  white  pepper;  put  as  much  gravy  as 
will  fill  the  ple-dlsb;  but  if  made  with  a 
raised  crust  the  gravy  most  bo  put  in  cold 
as  Jelly,  clarifying  it  with  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  after  taking  away  the  meat,  and  strain- 
ing It  through  a  fine  lawn  slevei  When 
rabbiUan  useA  instead  of  chicken,  the  Irgs 
must  be  cut  short,  and  the  ribs  must  not  iro 
in,  but  will  help  to  make  the  gravy.  Rooki 
must  be  skinned  and  put  to  soak  in  milk, 
taking  care  to  remove  the  liver  and  back. 
They  are  then  treated  like  the  chicken 
described  above.  The  crust  should  t>o  of 
pulT-pasto  (see  par.  164B). 

(/)'  GBXEir-ooosB  PiB.— Bone  two  young 
green*geese  of  a  good  sise,  but  first  talie 
away  every  plug  and  singe  them  nlccb'; 
wash  them  clean,  and  season  thcni  hiKh 
with  sak,  pepper,  mace,  and  allspice;  put 
one  inside  the  other;  and  press  them  as 
dose  as  you  can,  drawing  the  legs  inwards ; 
put  a  good  deal  of  batter  over  them,  and 
bnke  them  either  with  or  without  ci-ust ;  If 
the  latter,  a  cover  to  the  dish  must  lit  cloae 
to  keep  In  the  steam.  It  will  keep  long. 
Put  on  a  short  crust  or  puff  ptuite  (see 
pars.  1646  and  1648). 

(^>  QiBLET  PiK.— Afler  veiy  nicely  clean- 
ing geese  or  duck-«iblets,  stew  them  with  a 
small  qtuntity  of  water,  onion,  black 
pepper,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet-herbs.  liU 
nearly  done;  let  them  grow  cold,  and  if  not 
enough  to  fill  the  dish  lay  a  beef,  veal,  or 
two  or  three  mutton  steaks  at  bottom ;  put 
the  liquor  of  the  stew  in  the  dish  with  the 
above,  and  cover  with  short  crust  or  puff 
paste  (see  pars.  1646  and  1648).  When  fbe 
pie  Is  baked  pour  into  it  a  large  tea-cuptul 
of  cream.  Sliced  potatoes  added  to  It  eat 
extremely  wull,  and  some  vtofiA  add  to  it 
slices  of  nppl& 

(A)  DuoK  Pie.— Gut  off  the  wings  and 
neck  of  a  duck,  boll  It  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
cut  It  up  while  hot,  save  the  gravy  that 
mna  from  it;  then  take  the  giblets,  add 
anchovies,  a  little  butter,  a  blade  of  mace, 
six  bhick  peppereoms,  two  onions,  a  bit  of 
toasted  bread,  a  bunch  of  herbs,  and  a  little 
Cayenne  pepper.  Stow  thcu  tiU  the  buiier 
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Is  DMlted,  then  add  bidf  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  let  tbem  stew  till  the  giblets  are 
tender;  then  strain  It,  and  pat  the  giblets 
into  the  pie.  Let  the  gravy  stand  till  cold, 
skim  off  the  fht,  and  put  it  wltli  what  nms 
from  the  duck  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish; 
then  pat  in  the  dnck  well-seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a  ftw  lamps  of  batter, 
and  coyer  with  short  crust  or  paff  paste 
(see  pars.  1646  and  1643).  If  geese  are 
used  instead  of  dncks,  they  most  be  boiled 
hiuf  an  hour.  Cold  dock  will  do  as  well. 
If  the  skin  Is  taken  ofC 

( i.)  PiGKOV  PiE.-Jlab  tlie  pigeons  with 
pepper  and  salt,  in«lde  and  out;  in  the 
Ibrmer  put  a  bit  of  butter,  and,  if  approved, 
some  parsley  chopped  with  the  livers,  and 
a  little  of  the  same  seasoning.  Lay  a  beef 
steak  at  the  bottom  of  tiio  dish,  and  the 
birds  cut  In  half  on  it;  between  every  two, 
a  hard  egg.  Put  a  cup  of  water  in  the  dish ; 
and  if  tliere  is  any  ham  In  the  house,  lay  a 
bit  on  eadi  pigeon;  it  is  a  great  improve- 
ment to  theflaroor.  Season  the  gizzards 
and  two  Joints  of  the  wings,  and  put  tbem 
in  the  centre  of  the  pie ;  and  over  them  in 
a  hole  made  in  the  crust,  tliree  fbet  nicely 
Cleaned,  to  show  what  pie  it  is.  Cover  with 
puff  psste  (see  par.  1646). 

(J)  Phba-sant,  FAnntrDOB,  ob  Gbocbb 
Pre  IK  A  Disa.— Pick  and  singe  two  phea- 
sants, or  four  partridges  or  grouse;  cut  off 
the  legs  at  the  knee :  season  vrith  iiepper. 
Shit,  chopped  parsley,  thyme,  and  mush- 
rooms. Lay  a  veal-steak  and  a  slice  of 
hnm  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish ;  put  tlie 
pnrtridgos  in,  and  half  a  pint  of  good  brotlu 
Put  puff  paste  on  the  ledge  of  the  dish,  and 
cover  with  the  same;  brush  It  over  with 
egg,  and  bake  an  hour;  or  plaoe  them  In  a 
ralMd  crust  according  to  the  directions 
given  at  par.  IG49. 

ik)  To  JiAKB  A  Harx  Pnc— Take  the 
flesh  off  the  bones  In  as  large  pleras  as  3'oa 
can ;  fry  it  over  a  slow  Are  in  some  butter, 
two  shalots,  and  a  bay  leai;  for  ten  minutes. 
When  It  is  cold,  line  the  bottom  of  the 
pie  with  forcemeat ;  season  the  hare  with 
popper  and  salt,  lay  it  hi  the  dish  as  dose 
as  possible,  and  pour  over  it  the  butter  in 
whlcli  it  was  ftied ;  cover  It  with  thin  sUces 
of  fat  bacoiL  When  baked,  take  off  the 
lid  and  serve  with  or  without  Jolly.  The 
fbrcemeat  is  made  of  half  a  pound  of  lean 
tieef,  the  same  of  suet,  with  shalots,  a  han<!t> 
nil  of  bread-crumb,  and  three  eggs  to  bind 
It,  season  well  with  pepper  and  salt;  if  the 
Uver  of  tlie  hare  is  good,  it  will  add  gresuOy 
to  the  thickness  of  It. 

(0  VEnsoH  Pastt.-^  shottlder  txmed 
makes  a  good  pasty,  but  it  must  be  beaten 
and  seasoned,  and  the  wont  of  Ikt  supplied 
by  that  of  a  flue  well-hung  loin  of  mutton, 
steeped  twenty-fottr  hoars  la  eqiual  parts 


of  rape,  vinegar,  -and  port  The  sibooUer 
being  sinewy,  it  will  be  of  adraatagQ  to 
mb  it  well  with  sugar  for  two  or  tharee 
daj's;  and  when  to  be  used,  wlpo  it  per- 
foctly  clean  from  It  and  tte  wtn& 

To  Prepare  Vtnteon  for  j^iiiy.  Trite  Oie 
bones  out,  then  season  and  beat  ttn  meat; 
lay  it  Into  a  stone  Jar  in  large  pieoea,  poor 
upon  it  some  plain  drawn-beof  gravy»  bat 
not  a  strong  one;  lay  the  bones  on  the  tof^ 
then  set  the  Jar  in  a  berin-marie,  or  a  sanoe- 
pan  of  water  o  w  the  fire,  sinnDor  tliroe  or 
four  hours,  then  leave  it  in  a  eold  place  till 
next  day.  Bemove  the  cake  of  Iht,  lay  the 
meat  In  handsome  pieces  on  the  dish;  If 
not  sufficiently  seasoned,  add  mors  pepper, 
salt,  or  pimento,  as  necessary.  Pot  some 
of  the  gravy,  and  keep  the  remainder  for 
the  time  of  serving.  If  the  vmlson  be  tluxs 
prepared,  it  will  not  require  so  nmdi  ttee 
to  bake,  or  such  a  very  thick  cnist,  as  to 
usual,  and  by  which  the  under  part  is 
seldom  done  throngtu  A  mistake  used  to 
prevail,  that  venison  ooold  not  be  liokcd 
too  much ;  but,  as  above  directed,  tlireo  or 
four  hours  in  a  slow  oven  wUl  be  quite 
suffldent  to  make  it  tender,  and  the  flavoor 
will  bo  preserved.  Either  in  a  shoulder  or 
side,  the  meat  must  be  cut  in  pieces,  and 
laid  with  fkt  between,  thafe  it  may  be  pro- 
portioned to  each  person  without  breaking 
up  the  pssty  to  find  it  Lay  some  popper 
and  salt  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and 
some  butter;  then  the  meat  nicely  packed, 
that  it  may  be  sufficiently  done,  but  not  lie 
hollow  to  harden  at  the  edges.  The  venison 
bones  should  be  boiled  with  some  fine  old 
mutton;  of  tliis  gravy  put  half  a  pint 
cold  Into  the  dish,  then  lay  butler  oa  the 
venison,  and  cover  as  well  as  line  tlie  sides 
of  the  dish  with  a  thidc  crust  of  paff  past^ 
but  do  not  put  one  under  the  meat  Keep 
the  remainder  of  the  gravy  till  the  pasty 
comes  fhnn  the  oven;  put  it  into  tho 
middle  by  a  ftmneU  quite  hot,  and  shake 
the  dish  to  mix  well  It  should  be  seasaaed 
with  pepper  and  salt 

(m)  Calf's  Head  Pis.-.WeU  stMkhalf  a 
calTs  head,  and  boll  half  an  hoar,  the 
tongue  longer;  then  cut  the  meat  in  pieoes; 
stew  the  bones  with  a  lUtle  mace,  white 
pepper,  or  anything  that  will  make  it  good 
without  colouring  tho  liqaor ;  plaoe  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  some  pandey,  bam, 
tongue,  and  pieces  of  boiled  en ;  then  put 
some  slices  of  the  brains,  wlilch  should  be 
boiled  rather  hard;  add  salt  and  about  two 
spoonftils  of  water,  am\  cover  with  short 
crust  The  liquor  the  bones  are  boiled  In 
should  be  reduced  till  it  Is  strong  and  of 
a  nice  flavour;  strain  it  and  while  the  plo 
is  hot  pour  as  much  In  as  the  dbh  will  hold  ; 
let  it  stand  all  night,  and  when  wanted 
tun  It  out  upside  down>  withpfuiley  rouadu. 
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A  Plabur  CaV  Stad  i>i&-^Boll  a  cair*a 
liead  an«  boar;  wbeo  petfecUy  cold  cat  It 
tn  aUoes;  haTe  prepared  boom  gmfy,  made 
ftom  two  poondB  of  boef ;  let  it  stand  till 
oold;  well  mix  aome  salt,  pepper,  oiace, 
and  Oayenne,  then  pat  some  at  the  bottom 
of  the  irio^ish,  then  •  layer  of  calf's  head, 
then  the  oold  gravy,  then  tlie  sploe,  and  so 
fill  ap  the  diah  with  alteniate  layers,  the 
last  at  the  top  being  the  tongue  sliced ;  then 
oovor  with  a  good  paste. 

(n)  Eel  Pxfc—Cnt  the  eels  in  lengths  of 
two  or  three  inches,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  place  in  the  dish  with  some 
bits  of  butter  and  a  little  water,  and  cover 
it  with  pair  paste. 

(o)  OcH>  PiB.— Take  a  piece  ot  the  middle 
of  a  small  ood,  and  salt  it  well  one  night 
Kext  day  wash  it,  and  season  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  a  yeiy  little  nntmeg.  mixed ;  place 
in  a  dish,  pat  some  butter  on  it,  and  a  little 
good  broth  of  any  kind  into  the  dish.  Cover 
It  with  a  erast;  and  when  done,  add  a 
aanoe  of  a  spoonAil  of  broth,  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cream,  a  little  flour  and  butter,  a 
grate  of  lemon  and  nutmeg,  and  give  it  one 
bolL    Oysters  may  Im  added. 

( j9)  Mackrbxl  will  do  well  treated  In  the 
■ame  way,  but  do  not  salt  them  till  used. 
Parsley,  picked  and  put  in,  may  be  used 
Instead  of  oysters. 

{q)  Sole  Pib.— Split  some  soles  ftom  the 
bones,  and  cot  the  fins  close ;  season  with  a 
mixtare  of  salt,  pepper,  a  little  nutmeg  and 
poanded  mace,  and  put  them  in  layers, 
with  oysters.  They  eat  excellently.  A  pair 
of  middling-sized  ones  will  do,  and  half  a 
hundred  of  oysters.  Put  In  the  dish  the 
oyntor-Uqaor,  two  or  tliree  spoonAils  of 
broth,  and  some  batter;  cover  with  paste. 
When  the  pie  comes  home,  pour  In  a  cupful 
of  thick  eroam. 

(r)  SHKiifp  Pn  (JS'jxenim/).— Pick  a  quart 
of  shrimps;  if  they  are  very  salt,  season 
than  with  only  mace  and  a  clove  or  two. 
Hinoe  two  or  three  anchovies ;  mix  these 
with  the  sploe,  and  then  season  the  shrimps. 
Pat  some  butter  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
and  cover  the  shrimps  with  a  glass  of  sharp 
wtilte  wine.  The  paste  must  be  light  and 
thin.    They  do  not  take  long  baking. 

(s)  LoMTKB  PiB.— Boil  two  lobsters  (or 
three  small),  take  oat  the  tails,  cut  them  in 
two,  take  out  the  gut,  cut  each  la  fbur 
pieces,  and  lay  in  a  small  dish,  then  put  in 
the  meat  of  the  claws  and  that  picked 
oat  of  the  body;  pick  off  the  furry  parts 
from  the  latter,  and  take  out  the  lady;  beat 
the  spawn  and  all  the  shells  In  a  mortar, 
and  set  them  on  to  stew  with  some  water, 
two  or  three  spoonfttls  of  vinegar,  pepper, 
salt,  and  some  poanded  mace ;  a  large  piece 
of  batter,  rolled  in  flour,  must  be  added 
when  the  goodnesiof  the  shells  Is  obtained. 


Give  a  bon  or  two,  and  poor  into  the  dish 
strained.  Strew  some  cmmbs,  and  pat  a 
paste  over  aU.  Bake  slowly,  bnt  onl^  till 
the  paste  be  done. 

(0    A  RSUABKABLT  Fn«Z  FSBH  PiK.— Boll 

two  pounds  of  small  eels;  then  having  cut 
the  fins  quite  dose,  pick  the  flesh  ofl;  and 
throw  the  bones  into  the  liquor,  with  a 
little  mace,  pepper,  salt,  and  a  slice  of 
onion;  boil  till  quite  rich,  and  strain  it 
Make  forcemeat  of  the  flesh,  an  anchovy, 
parsley,  lemon-peel,  salt  pepper,  and 
crumbs,  and  fbnr  ounces  of  butter  warmed, 
and  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Take 
the  flesh  of  soles,  small  cod,  or  dre«sed 
turbot,  and  lay  on  the  forcemeat  having 
rubbed  it  with  sidt  and  pepper.  Pour  iho 
gravy  over,  cover  with  paste,  and  bake. 
Observe  to  take  off  the  sldn  and  fins,  if  ood 
or  soles  are  used. 

(«)  PoTATOB  PiB.— Skin  some  potatoes, 
cut  them  into  slices,  and  season  them ;  also 
some  mntton,  beef,  pork,  or  voaL  Put 
layers  of  them  and  of  the  meat  Cover 
with  short  crust 

(9)  MEDLKir  PiB.~€at  slices  of  beef;  mnt- 
ton, or  pork,  with  bacon  (or  nse  bacon 
alone);  lay  them  in  a  dish  with  siloed 
spples  and  a  little  onion  chopped  placed  in 
alternate  layers  with  the  meat.  Season 
with  pepper  and  salt  and  add  a  table- 
spoonfVil  of  sugar ;  pour  in  a  little  stock, 
cover  with  short  crust  And  bake  slowly. 

l&'iS.  Raised  Pika  :— 

DiKEcnoHS.— Raise  the  crust  as  ordered 
at  pngo  iSOl,  then  flil  with  meat  aoconllng 
to  the  annexed  receipts  and  cover;  serve 
cold. 

\(aii.  RSCRIPTSV0BRAI8BI>PIER>— 

(a)  EzcBixBHT  Pork  Pies,  to  Eat  Cold. 
Raise  a  crust  according  to  directions  given 
at  page  501,  into  either  a  round  or  oval 
fbrm ;  have  ready  the  trimming  and  small 
bits  of  pork  cut  off  when  the  hog  is  killed ; 
and  if  these  are  not  enough,  take  the 
meat  off  a  blade-bone.  Beat  it  well  with 
a  rolling-pin;  season  with  the  fbllowiug 
mixture,  and  keep  the  fat  and  lean  separate, 
which  put  in  laj'ers,  <nr  mixed,  quite  dose 
up  to  the  top ;  lay  on  the  lid ;  cut  the  edge 
smoothly  round,  and  pinch  it;  iMike  In  a 
slow  oven,  as  the  meat  is  very  solid. 

Seammmgfor  Ten  Poumtt  of  ForM—Thx^ 
ounces  of  black  pepper,  tliree  ounces  of  salt, 
three-quarters  of  a  tea-spoon(hl  of  Cayennei, 
the  same  of  mace,  finely  powdered;  let  it 
be  well  mixed  with  the  meat  which  should 
be  chopped  veiy  fine.  Brush  the  pies  over 
with  yolk  of  egg  as  a  glaae. 

(b)  Chicken  Pie  is  made  in  a  raised 
fbrm  by  preparing  them  as  described  at 
(e),  par.  1657 ;  and  after  taking  the  ment 
off  the  bones,  pladng  It  within  a  raised 
ornst,  with  tbroemeat,  egga,  Ao, 
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(e\  Oajck  Puca  maj  be  ralaod  in  the  ' 
uune  way.  ▲  reiy  delicious  raised  game 
pie  IS  uiAde  of  pArtridgea,  pheasanta,  and 
any  other  kind  of  ga,nie  mixed ;  taking  out 
tbe  bones,  and  outUng  np  the  flesh.  It  Is 
then  mixed  with  the  chopped  Uver,  and 
plaoed  Inside  the  raised  crust ;  after  which, 
when  cold,  the  top  Is  taken  oS;  and  a 
strung  Jel^  made  ftom  the  bones,  and  well 
spiced,  then,  qfler  getting  cold,  mixed  among 
the  meat 

1600.  PaniES  are  made  of  rich  puff  paste, 
and  baked  in  patty-pana,  with  a  piece  of 
bread  inside;  after  whlcli,  this  being 
removed,  the  proper  contents  are  inserted, 
and  the  patty  !•  served  either  hot  or  cold. 

IML  Rbcbipib  i^>r  Patties:— 

<a)  Otstkk  PArnss.  — Put  a  fine  poff- 
paste  into  small  patty-pons,  and  cover  with 
paste,  with  a  bit  of  bread  in  eacli;  and 
against  tliey  are  baked  have  ready  the 
tbllowing  to  fiU  them  with,  aTter  taking  oat 
the  bread  u-Take  off  the  beards  of  the 
oysters,  oU  the  other  parts  into  small  blta» 
put  them  in  a  small  toaser,  with  a  grate 
of  nntm^  a  very  little  white  pqwar  and 
salt,  a  morsel  of  lemon->peel  ooA  so  small 
that  you  can  soaroely  see  It,  a  very  little 
cronm,  and  a  little  of  the  oyster  liquor. 
Siiomer  ibr  a  few  minutes  before  fllUng; 
tlien  serve. 

{b)  Iadbsteb  PATTiB3y.^MAke  them  with 
the  same  sveMOlng  as  for  oysters,  adding 
a  little  cream,  and  the  smallest  bit  of 
butter. 

(c)  P0DOYIX9,  oa  Best  PAirxsa.— Shred 
nmlerdoue  dressed  beef  with  a  little  fat, 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  shalot 
or  onion.  Hake  a  plain  paste,  roll  it  thin, 
and  cut  It  In  shape  like  an  apple-pufl^  All  it 
with  the  mince,  pinch  the  edges,  and  fly 
them  of  a  nice  brown.  The  paste  should 
be  mode  with  a  small  quantity  of  butter, 
tgg,  and  milk. 

(d)  Vkai.  Pattiui.— Mince  some  veal 
that  is  not  quite  done  with  a  little  parsley, 
lemon-peel,  a  scrape  of  nutmeg,  and  a  bit 
of  salt ;  add  a  little  cream  and  grR\'y,  Juat 
to  moisten  the  meat;  and  if  there  is  any 
ham,  scrape  a  little,  and  add  to  it  l>o  nofr 
warm  It  till  the  patties  are  baked. 

(e)  TuRKST  PATn]iB.-.Hinoe  some  of  the 
white  part,  and  with  grated  lemon,  nutmeg, 
salt,  a  veiy  iittlo  white  pepper,  cream,  and 
a  very  little  butter  warmed,  fill  tlie  patties. 

166S.  A  YoLrAD-VKMT  is  s  Hilsed  pie,  made 
with  vciy  light  and  rich  pvffpa^  (par.  1648 
or  1653),  instead  of  that  used  for  the  raised 
pie,  or  it  may  be  considered  as  an  enlarged 
and  highly>omaroented  patty.  There  Is 
oonslderalUe  art  in  making  and  baking  these 
cases,  »A  they  are  put  into  the  oven  witlioot 
their  contents,  and  tlien  filled  with  tliem 
afterwards.    The  paste  is  made  to  line  a 


fluted  dish  or  tin,  and  baked  till  it  is  of  a 
flue  light  brown ;  but  few  cooks  can  undar- 
stand  how  to  make  it  without  actoal 
demonstration.  TwrbU  at  salmon,  aa  well 
as  sweets,  are  employed  for  this  dish, 
dressed  up  with  cream,  and  come  to  table 
a  second  time  even  with  man  approbatloo 
than  In  their  original  form. 

SKCT.  4.— SAVOUKT  PIJDDIXG& 

1663.  Ebcbipzs  Foa  Savodkt  Pcvonroa  :— 
(a)  BiXAK  ox  KiDNET  PuuDOK)^— If  kid- 
ney, split  and  soak  it,  and  seaaon  it  with, 
pepper  and  salt,  which  last  is  all  that 
the  steak  will  require;  make  a  paste  of 
suet,  flour,  and  milk  (see  par.  16S0) ;  roll  it, 
and  line  a  basin  with  soaw ;  put  the  kidney 
or  steaks  in,  cover  with  paste,  and  pinch, 
round  the  edge ;  tie  it  up  in  a  doth,  nut 
boil  a  ooaslderable  time~that  la,  tbree  or 
four  lioura 

(6)  BEBi^eTKAK  PuDDOCO— Prepare  some 
fine  steaks  as  for  beef-sieak  pic ;  roll  them 
with  (kt  between,  and  if  shred  onion  la 
a^iproved  add  a  very  little;  lay  a  paste  of 
suet,  flour,  and  milk  in  a  basin  (see  par. 
loaoX  end  put  in  the  rolls  of  steaks;  cover 
the  basin  with  a  paste,  and  pinch  tho 
edges  to  keep  the  gravy  in ;  cover  with  a 
clDih  tied  close,  and  let  the  pudding  boll 
•lowly,  but  for  a  loigth  of  time— aay  Ibr 
four  hours. 

(c)  Baked  Bbk»-0kbak  P(nN>ixo  {Toad-^ 
ta-o-Aefe).— Hake  a  batter  of  milk,  two  eggii 
and  flour;  lay  a  little  of  it  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish ;  then  put  In  tlie  ateaks  prepnnNt 
as  above,  and  very  well  seasoned ;  pour  tlia 
remainder  of  the  iMtter  over  tbein,  and 
bake  it 

(d)  HunoH  PcDDDca  —  Season  with 
pepc^er,  salt,  and  a  bit  of  omlon:  lay  on* 
layer  of  steaks  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  dish, 
and  pour  a  batter  of  potatoes  boiled  tmd 
pressed  tlirough  a  colander,  and  mixed 
with  milk  and  an  egg  over  them;  then 
put  in  the  rest  of  tlie  steaks  and  batter; 
and  bake  it  Batter  with  flour  instead  of 
potatoes  eats  well,  but  requires  more  egg^ 
without  which  is  not  ao  good. 

Anotft».^4)ut  slices  of  a  leg  that  has  been 
underdone,  and  put  them  into  a  basin  lined 
with  a  fine  suet  crust  (par.  1690) ;  aeason 
with  pepper,  salt,  snd  flnely-shred  onion  or 
shalot,  thfn  cover,  and  bolL 

(e)  SuKT  l*UDDUia~-Slired  a  pound  oC 
suet;  mix  with  a  pound  and  a  quarter  o( 
flour,  two  eggs  beaten  scporatelS',  a  Uttlo 
salt,  aud  as  little  milk  as  will  make  It ;  boil 
four  hourSb  It  ests  well  next  day,  cnt  in 
siloes  and  broiled.  The  outward  Gu  of  lofaia 
or  necks  of  mutton,  finely  shred,  makes  a 
more  delicate  pudding  than  sueL 

(/)  Labk  Pudoiko  is  an  old*4ashinn«t 
delicacy,  and  made  with  about  six  lark* 
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mIxMl  wttb  tiMk  <8C0  6),  and  covered  with 
paste  M  there  directed. 

(ff)  Potato  ProDiNQ  with  Mxat^—BoU 
them  tiU  fit  te  mash,  rob  Uiruttgh  a  colander, 
and  make  Into  a  thick  batter  with  raUk  and 
two  egg8 ;  lay  some  aeaaoned  steaks  in  a 
dhth,  then  eomo  batter,  and  over  the  laat 
layer  pat  the  remainder  of  the  batter;  bake 
a  fine  brown. 

(A)     YORXSHIBB     PCDDOQw  —  Mix     flve 

spoofiAila  of  floor  with  a  quart  of  milk  and 
four  eggs  well  beaten;  butter  a  shallow 
pan,  and  bake  under  the  meat ;  when  qalte 
brown  turn  the  other  side  upwards  and 
brown  that  It  siiould  be  made  in  a  square 
pan,  and  out  Into  pieces  to  come  to  tablet 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  set  it  over  a  chaflng- 
dlsh  at  first,  and  stir  it  some  mlnutesL 

(0  Pbas^pdhdimo  la  made  as  Ibllows:— . 
8o*k  split  peaa  ft>r  twelve  boun  in  soft 
water,  then  tie  them  in  a  cloth,  but  not  too 
tightly,  or  they  will  not  have  room  to  swell ; 
boll  them  flrom  three  hoars  and  a  half  to 
fonr  hours,  then  take  them  out  and  rub 
them  through  a  hair  sieve,  adding  after- 
wards a  little  butter  and  salt;  return  itiem 
to  the  cloth,  boll  again  Ibr  half  an  hour,  and 
serve. 

8bci:  Kb— Swext  Pastbt. 

laSL  GiucxsAL  RxHASxa.— Barm  crust, 
short  crust,  and  puff  paste,  are  all  used  ft>r 
theee  articles  by  some  people;  the  first  kind 
bttag  employed  tar  the  sakeof  the  stomach, 
the  seoond  from,  economical  motives,  wlien 
composed  of  dripping  or  lard,  and  the  third 
by  ttioee  who  consult  only  their  palates, 
without  attendtaig  to  the  Interests  of  their 
bodies  or  purses.  Under  the  head  of  sweet 
pastiy  are  included  an  kinds  of  flruits, 
^^ether  ftesh  or  preserved,  which  have 
any  kind  of  baked  crust  attached  to  them ; 
whereas,  those  which  either  have  no  crust, 
or  when  they  have  it  are  boiled  instead 
of  being  baked,  are  osnally  denominated 
either  puddhigs  or  sweets.  The  former 
definition  will,  tlierefl>re,  comprehend  all 
the  articles  inefaided  in  this  section.  With 
regard  to  the  uso  of  Iflrd,  dripping,  or 
batter  Ibr  the  paste  used  with  them,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  batter,  either  tteth  or 
salt,  is  the  best  for  the  purpose;  and  ft>r 
puff  paste  is  not  to  be  superseded,  except, 
perhaps,  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  lard 
mixed  with  it ;  but  for  short  crust,  lard  or 
dripfiing,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  vrill 
answer  well  enough  for  many  purposes— 
such  as  fkrult  tarts;  and  the  crust  so  made  is 
quite  as  wholesome  and  veiy  nearly  as 
guod  as  when  made  of  butter.  (For  icing 
these  tarts,  see  page  BOi). 

l«8&  Bacamts  Foa  Fsuit  TAirni.— In 
nsinflr  preserved  ftuits,  it  should  be  known 
that  they  are  Iqjured  by  the  degree  ^i 


baking  required  for  the  crust;  those  that 
have  been  done  with  their  ftaU  proportion  of 
sugar,  need  no  baking;  and  the  crust  shonld 
be  baked  in  a  tin  shape,  and  the  flrult  after* 
vrazda  added;  or  it  may  be  put'into  a  small 
dish,  or  tart-pan,  and  the  covers  may  then 
be  baked  on  a  tin  cut  out  aoconling  to 
taste,  and  pat  in  the  flrult  when  ready. 
Bottled  ftnlts  must  be  treated  like  ftesb 
fruit 

(a)  Okdimart  Afflb  Takt.— Pare,  quar- 
ter,  and  core  the  apples,  and  fill  a  pie 
dish  up;  put  over  tliem  a  heaped  table- 
spoonAil  of  sui^ar,  with  a  little  grated 
lemon-peel,  or  two  doves,  or  a  Uttle  nut- 
meg. If  the  i^>ples  are  mellow,  add  a  table- 
spoonflil  of  water ;  then  put  on  a  short  crust 
or  puff-paste,  and  bake  nearly  an  hour.  Or. 
vripo  the  oatslde  of  the  apples,  then  pare, 
quarter,  and  owe  them,  nsing  the  peel  and 
the  cores  to  boil  with  a  little  water  tUl  it 
tastes  vrell ;  strain,  and  add  a  little  stignr, 
and  a  bit  of  bruised  cinHamon  or  dovee, 
whichever  is  preferred,  and  sttmner  again. 
In  the  meanthne,  place  the  apples  In  a  dish, 
a  paste  being  put  ronnd  the  edge;  when 
one  layer  is  in,  sprinkle  on  them  halt  the 
sugar,  and  some  shred  lemon-peel,  and 
squeeze  in  some  lemon  Juice,  or  a  glass  of 
older,  if  the  apples  have  lost  their  ftesh- 
ness;  then  put  in  the  rest  of  the  apples^ 
sugar,  and  the  liquor  that  has  been  boiled. 
Cover  with  either  of  the  plain  pastes  (see 
pars.  1MB  or  IMS).  Bome  add  quinoo-mar- 
malade,  or  orange-paste,  to  the  apples  as  an 
Improvement  Apples  should  never  be  cut 
smaller  than  in  quarters,  or  they  do  not 
become  tender  in  baking ;  nor  should  they 
be  long  exposed  to  the  air  after  peeling, 
as  they  put  on  a  daxk.  colour,  and  the 
surface  becomes  hard. 

(b)  CooLur  Tart.— Scald  the  codllns  as 
is  dhnected  under  that  head ;  when  ready 
take  off  the  thin  skin,  and  lay  them  whole 
in  a  dish ;  put  a  little  of  the  water  the  apples 
were  boiled  in  at  bottom,  strew  them  over 
witli  lump  sugar  or  fine  Lisbon ;  when  cold, 
put  any  of  the  previously-described  pastes 
round  the  edges  and  over  the  tart,  or  Iwke 
a  crust  in  an  empty  tin  or  dish,  and  lift  the 
lid,  cut  it  in  quarters,  viithout  touching 
the  paste  on  the  edge  of  tlie  dish,  and 
make  the  points  stand  up,  or  remove  the 
lid  altogether  to  Introduce  the  flrult  Pour 
a  good  custard  over  It  when  cold,  and 
sift  sugar  over.  Or,  line  the  bottom  of  n 
shallow  dish  with  paste,  lay  the  apples  In 
it  sweeten,  and  lay  little  twists  of  paste 
over  hi  bars. 

(e)  MixKP  Amx  a>*d  OuAiiaB  Tart.— 
Pare  two  Sevflle  or  China  oranges  thlit 
boil  the  peel  till  tender,  and  shred  it  fine ; 
pare,  quarter,  and  ooie  ten  apples,  put 
them  In  a  stewpau,  and  as  little  water  m 
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powlble:  whea  half  done,  add  half  a  poand 
of  nigar,  the  onmgerpeel,  and  Joloe;  boll 
till  pretty  thick.  When  oold,  pat  it  in  a 
afaallow  dlsb,  with  paste  round,  or  patty- 
pans lined  ^ith  paste,  to  turn  oat,  aiid  be 
oaten  cold. 

(<f)  Rrchasb  Tabt.— Cut  the  stalks  in 
lengths  of  one  or  two  inches,  having,  if  old, 
taken  off  the  thin  skin.  Lay  them  in  a 
dish,  and  put  over  a  taJjle-spoouAil  of  sugar, 
then  cover  with  short-cnist  or  puff-paste, 
(see  par.  lGi6  or  1648);  and  bake  for  half  an 
hour  to  three-quarters.  Some  add  a  little 
grated  nutmeg. 

(«)  Urken  G006KBEBBT,  Orskn  GmiitAiiT, 
RtPK  Cdkbant,  lUfiPftKutT,  Baspberbt  akd 
CussA2rr,  axd  Black  Gorbamt  Tabiv  are 
an  made  by  placing  the  respective  fhiits  in 
a  pie-dish  with  about  two  large  table- 
spoonnils  of  brown  sugar  to  a  small 
ple-dlah,  and  two  or  three  table-spoonftds 
of  water;  then  cover  with  any  of  the 
pastes  described  before,  and  bake. 

(/)  GsEsar  Apricot  Tab-is  should  be 
made  by  stewing  the  green  apricots  till 
tender,  either  in  ajar  pUoed  in  an  oven  or 
In  a  stewpan,  with  a  little  water  and  sugar, 
then  putting  In  a  plo-dlsb.  Cover  with 
paste,  and  bake. 

(ff)  BiFB  Pluub  of  au.  KiKDfl,  including 
greengages,  egg-plums,  damsons,  bullaoes, 
Aa,  are  made  into  tarts  Just  in  the  same 
way  as  described  under  («}. 

(A)  Raspbbbbt  Tabt  with  Cbsax.— Roll 
out  some  thin  puff  paste,  and  lay  it  in  a 
patty-pan  of  what  size  yon  choose.  Put  in 
raspberries,  strew  over  them  fine  sugar, 
cover  with  a  thia  lid,  and  then  bake.  Cut 
It  open,  and  have  ready  the  following  mix- 
ture warm:— Half  a  pint  of  cream,  the 
yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  well  beaten,  and 
a  little  sugar ;  and  when  this  is  added  to 
the  tort,  return  it  to  the  oven  for  five  or  six 
minutes. 

(0  Orasgb  Tabt.— Squeeze,  pulp,  and 
boil  two  Seville  oranges  tiU  tender,  weigh 
them,  and  add  double  the  weight  of  sugar ; 
beat  both  together  to  a  paste,  and  then  add 
the  Juice  and  pulp  of  the  ft'ult,  and  the  size 
of  a  walnut  of  ftesh  butter,  and  beat  alto- 
gether. Choose  a  very  shallow  dish,  line  it 
with  paste,  fill  it  with  the  fhilt  and  cover 
or  cross  with  bars,  according  as  It  la  desired 
to  be  an  open  or  closed  tart. 

^noMer— Line  a  tart-pon  with  tliin  puff 
paste,  put  into  it  orange-marmalade  that 
is  made  with  apple-Jelly,  and  lay  across  It 
twisted  burs  of  pasteu  Bake,  and  serve 
when  cold. 

U)  Blackbbbbt  A3n>  Cbaxbkbkt  Tabtb 

are  made  as  for  currant  (see  e) ;  the  former 

Irt  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  half 

the  quantity  ot  apples,  and  a  little  cider  or 

Jeiuon-Julce, 


(Jk)  Babbkbbt  Tabt  Is  excellent  when 
made  with  Areah  fhiU,  or  with  its  preserve. 
For  the  former  strip  the  berries  ttom  the 
stalks,  and  add  half  their  weight  of  sugar, 
or  rather  more  if  not  quite  ripe,  laying  the 
sugar  and  fruit  In  alternate  layers,  and 
pouring  in  water,  as  for  currants,  adding 
any  crust  which  may  bo  approved  oi^  either 
open  or  dosed.  When  the  preserved  bar- 
berries are  used,  the  crust  must  be  first 
half-baked  in  an  open  form,  then  add  the 
preserve,  and  finish  the  baking. 

(0  Tabilbxb  or  any  of  the  ordlnaiy 
preserves  are  made  in  small  patty-pnna,  of 
any  shape,  by  lining  them  with  puff-paste, 
and  half-baking  them,  then  filling  with  the 
preserve,  and  finishing  tlie  baking. 

(m)  MurcE  Piss  are  made  In  small  patty- 
pans, which  are  lined  with  puff-paste,  and 
after  putting  in  some  mbice-meat,  covering 
them  over  with  more  paste  and  baking. 

To  Makb  tbb  Mikgb-xsat.— Take  three 
pounds  of  suet,  finely  chopped  and  sUted, 
two  pounds  of  currants,  three  pounds  of 
raisins,  and  one  pound  of  apples,  all 
chopped  very  small,  throe  pounds  of  moist 
sugar,  three-qaarters  of  a  pint  of  red  and 
white  wine,  mlxod,  a  glaaa  of  brandy,  the 
peel  of  two  small  lemons,  Uie  Juice  of  one, 
two  ounces  of  candled  peel,  cut;  mix  all 
together  with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cin- 
namon, a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and 
one  anudl  nutmeg,  aH  finely  powdered. 
Keep  It  In  a  close  cov^pad  jar,  and  if  kept  a 
twelvemonth,  it  may  rcquhre  the  addition 
of  a  little  more  wine. 

Another  Bece^L—Take  two  pounds  of 
suet,  chopped  very  fine  and  sifted,  two 
pounds  of  currants,  ono  pound  of  sun 
raisins,  two  pounds  of  apples,  luilf  a  pound 
of  bread,  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  moist 
sugar,  three-quarters  of  a  pint  uf  r«<l  and 
white  wine,  mixed,  a  gloss  of  bnin:iy,  the 
peel  of  two  small  lemons,  the  Juice  of  one, 
four  ounces  of  candled  orange-peel,  cut; 
mix  all  together  with  cinnamon,  maoe^ 
nutmeg,  and  salt,  to  the  taate.  If  pre- 
ferred, leave  out  two  ounces  of  bread  and 
put  in  two  biscuits. 

(n)  Lemom  Mimcs  Pies.— Squeeze  the 
Juice  of  six  lemons,  boil  the  rinds,  pulp,  and 
kernels  together.  In  three  or  four  waters, 
till  tlie  bitterness  Is  gone  and  they  ore  quite 
tender;  beat  it  fine  In  a  moruir,  and  when 
oold  add  to  it  two  pounds  of  currants,  one 
pound  of  raishis  stoned  and  chopped,  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  two  pounds  of  saet; 
mix  all  together,  and  pour  in  the  leinoa 
Juice,  with  a  glass  of  brandj'  and  whateTer 
dried  firuits  may  be  liked. 

(0)  To  Make  Cueesecakbs.— Strain  th* 
whey  from  the  curd  of  two  quarts  of  milk; 
when  rather  dry,  crumble  it  throaj^U  a 
coarse  sieve,  and  mix  with  six  ounces  of 
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ttesh  batti!r,  one  oance  of  pounded  blanchod 
almonds,  n  little  orange-flovrer  water,  half  a 
iSlass  of  raisin  wino,  a  grated  biaculi,  fbor 
oancca  of  camintB,  some  nutmeg,  and 
dxinamon,  In  flue  povrder,  and  beat  all  the 
abovp  with  three  eggsi  and  half  a  pint  of 
cream  till  quite  light ;  then  line  the  patty- 
pans with  pulT-paste  and  fill  them  three 
ports  nilL. 

Anot/ier  (mart  plain,  but  very  good).— 
Tarn  three  quarts  of  milk  to  card,  break  It 
and  drain  the  whey ;  when  dry,  break  It  up 
In  a  pan,  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  till 
perfectly  smooth ;  put  to  it  a  pint  and  a 
half  ot:  thin  cream,  or  good  milk,  add  sngar, 
cinnamon,  nutmeg,  fbur  or  five  ounces  of 
currants,  snd  two  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy. 

AnoUier.—'Sbx  the  curd  of  three  quarts  of 
milk,  a  pound  of  currants,  twelve  ounces  ot 
Lisbon  sugar,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  each 
of  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  the  peel  of  one 
Icraon  chopped  so  fine  that  it  becomes  a 
paste,  the  yolks  of  eight  and  whites  of  six 
eggs,  a  pint  of  thin  scalded  cream,  and  a 
glass  of  .brandy;  put  a  light  puff  paste  In 
the  patty-pans,  and  three  parts  fill  them. 

(p)  Lkuoh  CiiEE8ECAK£a  —  lilz  four 
ounces  of  sincd  lump  sugar  with  four 
of  bntter,  and  gently  melt  them;  then 
add  the  yolks  of  two  and  the  white  of  one 
t'8^  the  rinds  of  three  lemons  shred  fine 
and  the  Juice  ot  one  and  a  half;  with  one 
Savoy  biHcult,  some  blanched  almonds 
pounded,  and  three  spoonfuls  of  brandy; 
mix  well ;  put  in  puff-paste. 

(9)  Oramqc  CuKXSBCAKsa.— Blanch  half 
a  pound  of  almonds,  beat  them  very  fine 
with  orange-water,  and  mix  with  half 
a  pound  of  fine  sngar  beaten  and  sifted, 
a  pound  of  butter  that  has  been  melted 
carefully  without  oiling,  and  which  must  be 
nearly  cold  before  it  is  used ;  then  beat  the 
yolks  often  and  whites  of  four  eggs ;  pound 
two  candied  oranges,  and  a  tn»h  one  with 
the  bitterness  boiled  out,  in  a  mortar  till  as 
tender  as  marmalade,  without  any  lumps ; 
and  beat  the  whole  together  and  put  Into 
patty-pans,  lined  with  puff  paste. 

(r)  Potato  Cheeskgakes.  —  Boil  six 
ounces  of  potatoes,  and  four  ounces  of 
lemon  peel;  beat  the  latter  in  a  marble 
mortar  with  four  ounces  of  sugar;  then 
add  the  potatoes,  beaten,  and  four  ounces 
of  butter  melted  In  a  little  cream.  When 
well  mixed,  let  it  stand  to  grow  cold.  Put 
puff-paste  In  patty-pans,  and  rather  more 
than  half  fUl  them.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  half 
an  hour,  sifting  some  double-reflned  sngar 
on  them  when  going  to  the  oven.  This 
quantity  will  make  a  dozen. 

(<)  Apple  Cbeksecakes.— Take  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  apples,  scald  and 
piflp  Ulem,  half  a  pound  of  lump  sugar, 
half  a  pound  of  Imttor,  tnetted,  elg;ht  yolks 


and  four  whites  of  eggs,  the  grated  peel 
and  Juice  of  two  lemons;  bake  In  patty- 
pans lined  with  a  good  paste. 

(0  Aluokd  Cuebsecakes.  —  Take  two 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and 
pounded,  the  yolks  of  fbur  egi{S  and  the 
whites  of  two,  a  quarter  of  a  potmd  of 
melted  butter,  a  qtuirter  of  a  pound  of 
sugar,  a  little  wine  and  brandy,  and  the 
rind  of  half  a  lemon  finely  poundetL  Put  in 
patty-pAus,  lined  with  puff  paste. 

{u)  LiTTucCkKXADEsOAitBisHKD Spread 

some  puff  paste  atiout  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick;  cut  it  with  a  large  fluted  round 
cutter,  the  same  as  for  patties;  cut  a  hole 
in  the  middle  wltii  a  small  plain  round 
cutter,  then,  as  quickly  as  possible  with 
the  flngw,  torn  the  paste  so  as  to  put  the 
inside  on  the  baking  distu  and  the  outside 
above;  puttliem  at  a  great  distance  flrom 
each  other  on  the  baking  dish,  as  the  paste 
spreads  sideways  instead  of  rising ;  bake  in 
a  hot  oven,  and  glaze  of  a  good  oolour. 
When  done  they  represent  the  exact  form 
of  a  cockade.  Qamish  with  fillets  of  sweet- 
meat to  represent  the  plaits  of  the  cockada 

(v)  Apkioot  Gakkb  TsELuasEix-^Spread 
some  puff  paste  (trimmings  will  do  for 
these  cakes);  spread  it  equally  on  a  large 
buttered  baking  sheet  with  the  rolling-pin. 
Spread  some  apricot  marmalade  over  the 
paste  equally,  then  cut  some  more  paste 
long  and  narrow,  roll  it  about  the  size  of 
strong  cord,  and  arrange  it  crossways  like 
a  trellis,  over  the  marmalade;  put  down 
over  the  bars  lightly;  and  lastly,  bake  it  in 
a  moderate  oven.  When  done,  cut  them 
into  small  oblong  squares,  and  dress  them 
on  the  disli,  one  above  the  other. 

1686.  Kegbzfis  for  I'nrsa.— These  are 
nsually  made  with  puff  paste  (par.  1048), 
wlilch  is  turned  over  upon  the  contents, 
pressed  together  at  the  edges,  and  baked 
without  any  tin  or  shape. 

(a)  Aptlb  PUKF&— Pare  the  fVuIt,  and 
either  stew  them  in  a  6avMiuvic  or  in  a 
stone  Jar  on  a  hot  plate,  or  bake  them; 
when  oold,  mix  the  pulp  of  the  apple  with 
sugar  and  lemon-peel  shred  fine,  taldng  as 
little  of  the  apple-Juice  as  possible;  bake 
in  thin  paste.  In  a  quick  oven ;  a  quarter  of 
an  boor  will  do  when  small.  Orange  ar 
quince  marmalade  is  a  groat  improv<BuienL 

(6)  Lemon  Pmnra.— Beat  and  sift  a  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  double-refined  sngar;  grate 
the  rind  of  two  large  lemons,  and  mix  it 
well  with  the  sugar;  then  beat  the  whitea 
of  tluee  new-laid  eggs  a  great  wlUle,  add 
them  to  the  sngar  and  peel,  and  beat  it  for 
an  hour;  make  it  up  in  any  sbape  yon 
please,  and  bake  it  on  paper  put  on  tin 
plates,  in  a  moderste  oven.  Do  not  remove 
the  paper  till  cold.  Oiling  the  paper  will- 
mako  It  oome  off  witli  eaao. 
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CHAP.  XIIL 
PUDDIXOS,  PANCAKES,  OMELETS,  &a,  WITH  THEIfi  8AUCE& 


BBCT.  1 VUODfXOB  AXD  DCXPUXOO. 

1007.  PCDDixos  may  be  eiUi«r  boiled  or 
baked,  and  tbej  are  made  In  such  a  Taricty 
of  ways  aa  aloKMC  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
definition.    When  boiled,  ttaey  are  generally 
tied  up  In  a  cloth.   The  ontakle  of  a  boUed 
pudding  often   taatea  disagreeably,  from 
the  doth  not  being  nicely  waahcd,  and 
kept  ill  a  dry  place.   It  ahonid  be  dipped 
in  boiling  water,  sqaeeaed  dry,  and  floored 
irhen  to  be  need.    11  the  podding  is  of  bread, 
it  should  be  Ued  loosely ;  If  of  batter,  tightly 
over  the  basin.     The  water  ahould  boll 
quick  when  the  pudding  is  put  hi;  and  it 
should  be  moTcd  about  ibr  a  minute,  lest 
the  ingredients  should  not  be  mixed  at  tho 
moment  of  setting;    Batter-poddtaig  should 
t)e  strained  through  a  coane  aleve,  when 
all  Is  mixed ;  In  others,  the  egga  are  strained 
separately.    Tho  pans  and  basins  most  be 
Imttenad,  to  prevent  the  paste  sticking  to 
them;   which  is  also  avoided  by  linving 
a  pan  of  cold  water  ready,  and  dipping  the 
pudding  In  as  soon  as  It  comes  out  of  the  pot 
Vt'iy  good  paddings  may  be  made  without 
eggs:  but  they  must  have  as  little  milk  as 
«ill  mix  them,  and  boil  three  or  four  boors. 
A  few  spoonfhls  of  any  kind  cfboUted  malt 
liquor  or  otjyah  small  beer,  or  one  of  yeast, 
will  answer  instead  of  eggs^     Or^  mow 
Is  a  tolerable  substitute  for  eggs,  either 
in  puddings  or  pancakes.    Two  large  spoon- 
ftils  will  supply  the  place  of  one  egg,  and 
tho  article  it  is  used  in  will  be  nearly  equally 
isood.    This  is  a  oseAil  plooe  of  infbrmft- 
tlon,  especially  as  snow  often  fiills  when 
eggs  are  dearest    It  may  be  taken  op  ftxnn 
any  clean  spot  some  hours  before  it  is 
wanted,  and  will  not  lose  Its  virtue  until  it 
melts,  though  the  sooner  It  Is  used  the  better. 
In  nslng  egg«,  the  yolks  and  whites  should 
be  beaten  separately,  b:^  which  the  articles 
they  are  put  Into  are  made  moCh  Ulster. 

160&  Plaix  FauiT  Ptodings  are,  most  of 
them,  made  either  with  the  soet  crust  (par. 
16A0)  linhig  a  basin  and  covering  the  fnilt, 
wlilch  Is  then  tied  up  in  a  doth,  or  with  the 
same  crust,  oslnff  butter  instead  of  the  snet, 
but  not  adding  more  tlian  six  onnoes  to  the 
pound  of  flour. 
1009.  KECBiFnTOBFin3iTPTn>i>iira8:>- 
(a)  APPLB  I'ODDiNo  la  made  by  lining  a 
basin  with  the  above  paste,  and  fllliug  It 
with  pared,  quartered,  and  cored  apples, 
adding  two  table-spoonAiIs  of  sugar,  cover- 
ing it  with  the  paste,  and  then  boiling  it 
from  one  to  two  hours,  according  to  the 
also  of  the  pudding  and  the  ripeness  of  the 
apples.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  cut  the  apides 
up  into  small  pieces,  as  the  exposure  to 


the  ah:  renders  the  cut  suxlhoe  luxd  and 
tonglL 

(ft)  All  Otbkr  Fusa  Fnrxr  Ptddccgs, 
SQch  as  goosebeny,  currant,  roapberry,  &c^ 
are  made  in  the  same  way  as  that  glvvn  lor 
applea  (see  a). 

(c)  Baked  Ams  Pcx»x»a»a^Pare  and 
quarter  four  large  applea;  boil  them  tender, 
with  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  in  oo  UtUo  water 
tliat,  when  done,  none  may  remain ;  beat 
them  quite  floe  In  a  mortar,  and  add  the 
enimb  of  a  small  roll,  four  ounces  of  butter 
melted,  the  yolks  of  five  and  wbitea  of  three 
eggs,  Juloeofhair  alemon,  and  sugar  to  taste; 
mix  all  together,  and  lay  it  in  a  dish  with 
paste  to  torn  out,  leaving  a  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  so  ttiat  tlie 
joloe  may  exode  through  it,  and  give  a  rich 
flavour  to  tho  paste.  This  aoakos  it  dou^y 
dellelons. 

(d)  The  Otbsr  Fxcm  mentioned  at  (6) 
may  be  used  as  described  at  (c),  and  baked 
tntheaameway. 

(e)  Baxxd  Rm  GoommniKT  PimnciG.— 
Stew  one  and  a  half  pound  of  ripe  red 
gooeel)erTles  in  a  Jar,  pot  in  the  oven  or  a 
saocepan  of  water  ontll  they  will  polp,  tafcie 
a  phit  of  the  juice,  proas  it  Uuxtogh  a  ooane 
sieve,  mix  it  with  three  eggs  woU  bettcn 
afld  one  onnce  and  a  lialf  of  butter,  then 
sweeten  and  bake  in  a  dish  lined  with  a  thin 
paste.  A  few  cnunbs  of  roU  or  fbur  ounces 
of  ^'aple8  biscolts  sbookl  be  mixed  with  tiie 
above  to  make  it  firm. 

(/)  Dbugiodb  FfeuiT  PuDDXKa--.AIix  two 
and  a  half  pounds  of  red  curranta  and  rasp- 
berries with  one  and  a  quarter  poond  of  rew 
sngar,  tlien  fill  a  podding-dlah  with  aiiood 
bread  (without  crust),  and  laywsof  tliefiruit 
alternately,  leaving  a  thick  layer  of  tlie  fhiSt 
at  the  top.  Bake  it  in  the  bochelor'a  oven  fior 
nearly  an  hour  befbre  it  is  served,  and  serve 
it  in  the  same  dlali,  which  may  be  improved 
in  appearance  by  a  knitted  cover  tied  over 
the  edges. 

iff)  (RiCB  AMD  Fsurr  (baked) ^Wash  a 

snflldent  quantity  of  rice ;  put  a  Uttle  water 
to  it,  and  set  it  in  theoven  till  it  la  abeorb»i; 
tlien  put  in  a  little  milk,  work  it  well  wit^  a 
spoon,  set  it  in  tho  oven  again,  and  keep 
working  it  fh>m  time  to  time  till  it  ia  sufa- 
dently  soft  A  Uttle  cream  woritcd  in  It  at 
the  last  Is  an  Improvement  FlU  a  pie-dish 
nearly  ftill  of  firolt  sweeten  it,  and  lay  on 
tho  rice  unevenly  by  spooofhlsL  Baka  U  till 
the  rice  is  of  a  Ue^t  brown  ooloor. 

(A)  fiicB  PunoDio  WITH  FKunv-^welUbe 
rlcis  with  a  very  little  milk  over  the  flrv; 
then  mix  flrnit  of  any  kind  with  it  (corranta, 
gooaeberrics,  scalded  pared,  and  itfaartered 
apples,  rolslnsi  or  black  curraals);   wl^ 


PLAIN  PUDDIK09. 


an 


oiie  CKg  In  tiio  rice  to  blud  it;  bull  it  well, 
and  serve  with  sugar. 

(i)  Uatteu  PUD0IXO  wiTif  Fklit.— This 
is  made  by  mlxliig  greon  gooseberries  or 
black  currants  with  batter,  and  boiling  as 
for  batter  pudding  (which  see). 

1670i  Plain  1*ui>diiigs;— 

(a)    OAntBAL  Pudding Four  a  quart  of 

boiling  iniliv  over  a  pint  of  the  bcst^ne  oat- 
meal; let  It  soalc  all  night;  next  day  beat 
two  eggs,  and  \nl%  a  little  salt;  butter  a 
bastn  that  wUI  Just  hold  it:  cover  it  tight 
witli  a  floured  cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hoar  and 
a  halC  Kat  it  with  cold  butter  and  salt 
When  cold,  slice  and  toast  It,  and  eat  It  as 
Oittcake  buttered. 

(6)     PREPAllED    BaBLBT    PUDDCfO.-<MlX 

four  table-spooniUls  of  barley  wttii  sufflcient 
cold  milk  to  form  a  paste,  pour  on  it 
one  quart  of  scalding  milk,  then  add 
a  small  slice  of  batter  and  four  eggs  well 
buitteii,  flavour  with  nutmeg,  lemon-peel, 
biiter  almonds,  and  sugar.  Be  carefUl  to 
stir  the  barley  well  while  pouring  on  it  the 
b<riling  milk,  and  not  to  pat  in  the  eggs  till 
the  mixture  Is  cold.  The  eggs  must  also  be 
well  mixed  In.  Bake  one  and  a  half  hour 
in  II  slow  oven. 

(e)  tiooD  Battrb  PuDDiNa— To  one  pint 
of  new  milk  add  four  eggs,  four  spoonfuls  of 
Hour,  and  some  slices  of  candled  peel  with 
the  sagar  on  it;  serve  with  wlue  sauce, 
aihl  bake  in  cups,  or  boll. 

{d)  HAsrrr  Pudding.— Boll  a  pint  of  milk, 
then  whilst  boiling  stir  Into  It  as  much  flour 
as  will  thicken  it,  generally  about  a  table- 
spoonfhl.  Serve  hot  with  cold  butter  and 
sugar,  or,  if  preferred,  tne  best  treacle. 

{e)     IlASTT  PUDDCiO  BAKKD.-49tlr  half  a 

pound  of  flour  Into  a  pint  of  cold  milk,  and 
boil  it,  then  take  five  eggs,  and  three  quar- 
ters  of  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  bhuched 
and  pounded,  and  add  them  to  the  hasty 
pudding  when  oold.  Sweeten  with  sugar. 
Bake  In  cups,  and  serve  witii  wine  sauce. 

(/)  Plain  Kick  Puddikg.— Wash  and 
pick  some  Carolina  rtoo;  throw  among  it 
some  pimento  finely  pounded,  but  not  much; 
lie  the  nee  in  a  cloth,  and  leave  plenty  of 
room  fbr  It  to  swell.  Boll  In  It  a  quantity 
of  water  for  an  hour  or  two.  When  done, 
eat  It  with  butter  and  sugar,  or  milk.  Put 
lemon-peel,  if  approved.  Many  people  pre- 
fer It  without  spice,  and  eat  it  with  salt  and 
butter  alone. 

(y)  Common  Bakxd  Rice  Pmn>iNa— Put 
hail  a  teacupful  of  rtoe  in  a  dish,  with  a  pint 
of  skim  or  new  milk,  a  little  sugar,  and  nut- 
meg or  lemon-peel  to  be  added,  with.  If  pre- 
ferred, a  small  slice  of  butter,  or  dripping, 
or  a  few  pieces  of  suet  put  on  the  top.  Bake 
slowly,  and  stir  it  occasionally  at  flnt,  to 
prevent  the  rice  Dnom  burning  to  the  bottom. 
It  rcqulTBd  to  turn  out,  the  dish  must  be 


buttered.  An  egg  is  a  great  Impruvraifiit 
to  this  pudding;  and,  If  It  is  liked  In  a  milky 
condition,  less  rice  must  be  used. 

A^tOTHKR  BAKZD  RlCB  PUDDDTO  (fidkCf*). 

Boll  about  two  table-spoonftals  of  rice  In 
water  till  Just  soft;  then  poor  away  the 
water  and  add  a  pint  of  new  milk,  a  Uttle 
nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  and  sugar;  then  boll 
again,  and  when  Just  ofl"  the  boll,  add  the 
yolk  and  whites  of  nearly  three  eggs ;  bake 
and  serve  with  sugar  sifted  over  It 

(A)  A  Ground  Kicx  Pudoikq.— Add  to 
one  pint  of  milk  four  eggs  well  beatm,  and 
one  and  a  half  table-spoonfUl  of  ground 
rice;  boll  these  together,  stirring  them.  Poor 
the  mixture  while  hot  over  two  ounces  of 
butter,  sugar  to  the  taste,  and  add  the 
grated  rind  with  the  Juloe  ofamlddle^lzed 
lemon.  Line  the  dish  with  puff  paste  befote 
putting  In  the  mixture,  and  bake. 

A  Plain  Gbound  Kicx  Pudding  may  be 
made  with  a  fourth  part  of  the  eggs  and 
butter  given  above,  or  any  other  proportion 
of  them,  and  without  paste  or  lemon. 

(0  Tafioca  PuDDixa— Soak  two  tablet* 
spoonfVUs  of  tapioca  In  a  quart  of  oold  mlik 
fbr  four  hours,  mix  with  it  two  eggs  well 
beaten,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  a  little 
grated  lemon-peel;  let  it  boU,  stirring  It  ail 
the  time,  to  prevent  the  eggs  ttom  turning 
the  milk.  Bake  it  in  a  dish  fbr  half  an  hour ; 
one  egg  is  enough  for  common  purposes. 

(J)  Sago  PuDDiNa— Put  three  ounces  of 
sago  to  soak  in  oold  water  fbr  half  an 
hour,  then  pour  off  the  water,  and  stir  the 
sago  by  degrees  Into  a  pint  of  milk  boiling 
hot  in  a  saucepan;  let  It  boll  %en  mlnutea 
Stir  it  till  quite  cooL  Beat  an  egg  well, 
mix  It  with  a  litOe  oold  milk,  one  ounce  of 
sugar,  and  a  little  grated  lemon-peeL  Mix 
all  well  together,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven 
an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

{k)  SEMOUNA  Pin>DiMa.— ^Add  two  oimcee 
of  semolina,  prevlomdy  soaked  in  a  little  cold 
milk  fbr  half  an  hour,  to  a  pint  oi  twlllng 
milk,  in  the  same  way  as  for  sago  pudding, 
and  add  the  egg  and  lemon-peel  also,  as  in 
that  pudding  (which  see  at  j). 

(/)  AXBOWBOOT  PuDDnia— Mix  an  ounce 
and  a  halt  of  West  Indian  arrowroot  with  a 
little  cold  water  Into  a  thin  smooth  pabtc; 
While  doing  this,  boll  a  pint  ot  milk  {.eutly 
with  a  Uttle  cinnamon  and  sugar;  when  boil- 
ing, pour  It  into  a  basin  through  a  strainer 
ui>ou  the  arrowroot,  stirring  it  carefully; 
as  soon  as  this  becomes  cool,  beat  three  eggs 
and  add  them,  stitxing  titem  well  in.  Then 
boll  hi  a  basin,  or  bake  In  a  dish  with  a  crust 
on  the  edge.  From  half  an  hour  to  three 
quarters  ht  sufflclenL  One  egg  Is  enough  fin: 
a  plain  pudding. 

(m)  Cdbtakd  Pudding— Mix  by  degrees 
a  pint  oi  good  milk  with  a  large  spooniul  of 
flour,  and  some  sugar  to  the  taste;  boU  tliem 
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togethei  ftir  ten  minutes,  thon  sdil  th«  yolks 
of  five  effsa,  and  a  little  pounded  cinnamon. 
Butter  a  basin  that  wiU  exactly  hold  It, 
pour  the  batter  In,  and  tie  a  floured  cloth 
oyer.  Put  it  in  bolUng-water  over  the  fire, 
and  turn  it  about  for  a  few  minutes,  to  pre- 
vent the  eggs  going  to  one  side.  Half  an 
hour  wiU  boil  IL  Put  currant  Jelly  on  it, 
and  serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

Akotbsb  PuoNza  Cvstasd  PuDDma— 
One  phit  of  new  milk  ponred  boiling  upon 
three  spoonftLls  of  flour;  beat  them  up 
together,  then  add  three  eggs,  and  boil  an 
hour. 

liiCK  Baked  CtnanrASD  PunDnsa— Add 
four  eggs  well  lieatan  to  a  quart  of  miUc, 
nutmeg  and  sngar  to  taste,  line  the  dish 
partly,  and  edge  it  with  paste  befbre  pour- 
ing in  the  custard. 

(fl)    BltBA.I>>Ain>-BUTTES  PUDDIKO— SUCS 

bread  tliin,  spread  it  with  butter,  cut  it  in 
rather  small  pieces,  and  lay  it  in  a  dish  with 
currants  or  any  preserve  between  the  layers^ 
Pour  over  it  a  sUghtly-bolIed  custard  made 
of  mttk,  with  one  egg,  a  little  sugar, 
and  lemon-peel;  let  it  soak  two  hours  at 
least  before  it  is  to  be  baked,  and  lade  the 
custard  over  to  soak  the  bread.  This  is 
very  good  made  without  either  currants  or 
preserve. 

(0)  BomBD  Bread  PD]>DiNa.-j6rate  white 
bread;  pour  boiling  milk  over  it,  and  cover 
dose.  Wlien  soaked  an  hour  or  two,  beat  it 
fine,  and  mix  with  it  two  or  three  eggs  well 
beaten.  Put  it  Into  a  basin  that  wlU  Just 
hold  it;  tie  a  flonred  cloth  over  It,  and  put 
it  into  Iwillng  wator.  Send  it  up  with  melted 
butter  poured  over.  It  may  be  eaten  with 
aalt  or  sugar. 

Another  and  iRteter.— On  half  a  pint  of 
crumbs  of  bread  pour  half  a  pint  of  scalding 
milk ;  cover  for  an  hour.  Beat  up  fbur  eggs, 
and,  when  strained,  add  to  the  bread  a  tea- 
spoonftil  of  flour,  an  ounce  of  butter,  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  curranta, 
an  ounce  of  almonds  l>eaten  with  orange- 
flower  water,  half  an  ounce  of  orange  peel, 
and  the  same  of  lemon  and  dtrML  Butter 
«  basin  that  will  exactly  hold  it,  flour  the 
cloth,  tie  tight  over,  and  boU  one  hour. 

(p)  Bsowv  Bhxad  PuDDDfo.— Mix  half  a 
pound  of  brown  bread,  crumbled,  with  four 
ounces  of  suet,  flmr  ounces  of  moist  sugar, 
fbur  eggs,  half  a  pound  of  currants,  half  a  pint 
of  milk,  and  a  little  brandy.  It  must  boll  an 
hour  and  a  Imlf. 

(q)  Baked  Bread  Pudddto^  Plaut  but 
Excellent— Slice  the  bread,  and  pour  over 
boiling  new  milk  enough  to  cover  It;  let  it 
stand  together  to  soak  twenty  minutes. 
Then  add  three  (or  two)  eggs,  well  beaten; 
a  little  lemon-pecI,  loaf  sugar,  and  a  squeeae 
oriemon  to  make  it  lighter.  Beat  for  twenty 
ainutos,  or  half  aa  hoori  if  time  allows, 


before  baking.    Sift  loaf  sngar  over  it  when 
tamed  out  to  send  to  table. 

(r)  Little  Bread  PuDDDias.— Steep  the 
crumbs  of  a  penny  loaf  grated  in  abooi  a 
pint  of  warm  milk;  when  soaked,  beat  six 
eggs,  whites  and  yolks,  and  mix  with  the 
bread,  and  two  ounces  of  butter  warmed, 
sugar,  orange-flower  water,  a  apoonfoJ  of 
brandy,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  a  teaisupftil  of 
cream.  Beat  all  well,  and  bake  in  teacap* 
buttered.  If  currants  are  chosen,  a  qnaxter 
of  a  pound  is  suflldent;  if  not,  they  are 
good  without;  or  you  may  put  oranue  or 
lemon  candy.  Serve  up  with  pndding- 
sauce. 

(«)  Bread  jcxd  Rice  PuDDiKa— Steep  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice  In  new  milk  till 
quite  soft,  and  cover  it  over  till  cold;  then 
soak  about  two  ounces  of  widte  bread,  drain 
it  from  the  milk,  and  add  it  to  the  rice; 
beat  it  weU  with  two  or  three  egga,  a  little 
sngar  and  nutmeg,  and  boil  for  an  hour. 
Or,  if  you  bake  it,  put  a  little  butter  or  aoet 
on  the  top. 

(<)  Macaroki  Pdddiko.— Boll  a  teacop- 
fhl  of  macaroui  in  a  quart  of  milk  until 
tender;  then  beat  well  two  eggs,  yolka  and 
whites  separately,  stir  all  togeilier,  sugar 
and  spice  to  tbe  taste,  and  bake. 

A  Kicu  Uacaboni  Puddimo.— a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  macaroni  is  to  be  boUod  In  a 
pint  of  milk  fbr  half  an  hour;  then  turn  it 
into  a  disb,  and  mix  with  it  tluee  eggs,  two 
table-spoonftils  of  loaf  sugar,  a  little  nut- 
meg* and  a  few  pounded  almonds  or  lemon- 
peel;  butter  the  mould  well,  and  boU  or 
steam  it  one  hour;  Serve  it  up  with  wine 
sanoe. 

(%)  Pescbbokb  PuDDiNCk— .Mix  together 
two  ounces  of  suet  shred  fine,  two  ounces  of 
bread  crumbs,  two  e]^{8,  two  spoonftals  of 
sugar  and  a  pint  of  milk,  a  little  flavouriag 
of  spice  or  lemon-poal  improves  It;  bake  It 
half  an  hour. 

(0)  Poor  Kkiobt's  Puddino.— Cut  a  roll 
Into  thin  siloes  with  the  crust  on  it,  mix  up 
two  eggs  with  a  pint  of  milk ;  sugar  and 
nutmeg  to  the  taste.  X^et  the  siloes  aoak.  la 
this  custard  for  an  hour,  then  poor  o£^  and 
drain  another  hour ;  try  them  tUi  they  are 
of  a  nice  brown,  and  serve  with  wine  aaactt. 

(10)  St.  Aoices  PuDDiNa— Mix  together 
ten  onnoes  of  grated  bread,  half  a  poond  of 
snet,  half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  flae  ilod 
and  juice  of  a  large  lemon,  and  one  egg.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  mix ;  a  little  brandy  Is  a 
great  Improvement,  and  a  lew  currants  ludy 
be  added.    Boll  it  nearly  an  hour. 

(x)  LsMOMADB  PuDDDfO  (a  oool  gwnmer 
duA)— ^Make  a  suffident  quantity  of  the 
lemonade  in  the  usual  way,  adding  the  Juioa 
of  a  Seville  orange  to  eveiy  pint;  when  oold« 
soak  In  It  thoronglily  a  French  roU  or  roUs» 
but  do  not  brook  them,  then  stick  in  their 
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rarfbce  blancbed  almonda,  poor  orer  tbem 
U(|(efled  currant  J«IIy,  and  aervc. 

(jf)  JtOLLT-TOLLf  PmmDfa— TMa  ireD- 
known  padding  la  made  by  roUIng  out  a  thin 
layer  of  snet  or  imtter  paate,  aa  ft>r  puddlnga, 
npon  wbteh  either  a  preaerre  or  dried  enr- 
ranta  are  spread  erenly,  leaTtng  an  Inch  bare 
at  the  edgea  all  round,  except  on  that  next 
the  oook,  and  then  the  whole  Isrolled  up  Into 
a  long  pudding,  doaed  at  the  enda  by  pinch- 
log  the  paite,  and  enreloped  In  the  same 
wi^  In  a  cloth,  irhleh  la  tied  with  a  string  at 
each  end,  and  b(rfled  abont  one  hour. 

(r)  CanDuarB  Pin>»nia—Hlx  three- 
quarten  of  a  pound  of  flour,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  treacle,  half  a  pound  of  auet,  half 
a  pound  of  curranta,  and  boll  three  hours. 

(oa)  Sttst  PuDnmo,  Intended  to  be  eaten 
with  sugar  or  preserrea,  is  made  In  the 
aame  wxy  aa  Ibr  savoury  dlahea  (aee  p^  BO$y. 

idTL  SBCKipn  lOB  KicRsx  PuDDixaa  u-^ 

(a)  Pldm  PuDDOia-^Mlx  together  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  bread-crarobii,  the 
aame  of  treacle,  currants,  and  suet,  and  a 
little  nutmeg.  Put  In  a  basin  or  shape,  and 
boll  tliree  hoursi 

CoMfON  Vlvu  PcDDoraw -« Soak  nine 
ounces  of  white  bread  In  milk  from  six  to 
twelve  hunra,  tqueese  Tery  dry,  add  to  It 
half  a  pound  of  raisins  when  stoued,  fi)nr 
ounces  of  suet  chopped  fine,  three  eggs, 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  a  little  nutmeg; 
butter  a  mould,  put  It  hi,  and  boU  three 
hours.    Serve  with  wine  sauce. 

Plttv  PcDDDfo  wrrBorr  ]Ca«a_MIx  to- 
gether half  a  pound  of  bread,  four  ounces  of 
suet,  ft>ur  ouncea  of  treacle  or  sugar,  a 
deasert-spoonfnl  of  honey-water,  and  half  a 
pound  of  currants,  with  a  little  milk.  Boll 
It  three  or  four  hours. 

A  Plaet  Plvx  PUDPCfa— Well  mix  a 
!arge  breakflut-cnpiul  of  bread  crumba,  the 
aame  quantity  of  flour,  the  tame  of  finely- 
chopped  beef  suet,  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
a  capf\x\  of  su^ar,  a  little  ginger,  grated 
Trntmeg  and  candled  peel,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  carrants,  half  a  pound  of  ralalna, 
two  spoonftals  of  treacle  made  warm  In  a 
little  milk.   Boil  It  four  hours. 

AxoTHZs  PLAXif  Pldk  PuDDnro.— MIx  a 
poimd  of  grated  bread,  half  a  pound  of  cur- 
rants when  cleaned,  half  a  pound  of  ralalna 
when  stoned,  half  a  pound  of  auet,  two 
ounces  of  candled  peel,  fbor  egga,  some 
sugar,  a  ^ass  of  wine  or  brandy,  a  Uttle 
nutmeg,  and  a  teacupful  of  milk;  put  it  In 
a  baafai,  and  boU  it  Ibur  hoara. 

A  BicHKX  Plum  PuDDcia-^Mlx  together 
one  pound  each  cf  pluma,  onrranta,  moist 
angar,  anrt,  and  bread-cmmbe,  Ibur  oanoea 
of  flour,  and  four  eggs  well  beaten  i  add 
mixed  spice  and  candled  peel  to  the  taste, 
withasDOonfUlofbnmdyandaheny.  BoU 
'IbiiTliovn* 


A  BicH  Plum  Poiwimo.— Bfix  together 
half  a  potmd  of  grated  bread,  half  a  pound 
of  beef  aoet  chopped  fine,  half  a  pound  of 
curranta,  half  a  pound  of  apples  chopped 
fine,  acTen  yolka  of  eggs  well  beaten,  two  or 
three  spoonAils  of  brandy  and  a  Uttle  sherry; 
sugar  and  salt  to  the  taste.  Let  It  boil  four 
hours  at  least.  The  sauce  should  be  red 
wine,  sugar,  and  butter. 

A  VcBT  Rich  asp  Exczllsmt  Plum 
PC]>]>nraL~Beat  eight  egga  and  mix  them 
with  a  pint  of  good  oPBam,  half  a  pound  of 
flour,  and  half  a  pound  of  crumb  of  bread; 
beat  them  w^  together,  and  put  to  them 
one  pound  of  beef  suet  chopped  rety  fine, 
one  pound  of  curranta,  one  pound  of  Jar 
ralalna  atoned  and  chopped  onaU,  one  pound 
of  powdered  angar,  two  ouncea  o(  candled 
orange-peel,  and  the  aame  ol  citron.  Grate 
a  nntoMg,  and  mix  all  well  together  with 
half  a  pint  of  brandy  and  wine ;  put  It  In  a 
doth,  and  tie  it  up  doae.  It  will  take  six 
hountoboO. 

(6)  Mock  Plcx  Pin>DiK<k— Add  to  half  & 
pound  of  flour  half  a  pound  of  treade,  and 
half  a  poand  of  suet  Mix  them  together, 
and  boil  six  hours. 

(c>  Swiaa  Pci>Diiio.~-Bntter  a  pie-dish, 
and  put  into  it  a  l«yer  of  bread  crumbs, 
then  a  layer  of  sliced  apples,  sprinkle  over 
moist  sugar,  then  a  layer  of  bread  crumbs, 
next  of  applea  and  sugar,  and  so  on  till  the 
dish  Is  filled,  finishing  with  a  thick  layer  of 
crambs ;  melt  f)reeh  butter  and  pour  over  it. 
Orate  In  a  Uttle  nutmeg,  and  bake  an  hour. 

(d)  Smowson  PuDDua— Mix  together  a 
breakfaat-eupfhl  each  of  chopped  suet, 
crumba  of  broad,  and  alited  sugar ;  add 
two  eggs  and  a  gloss  of  wine,  and  the 
Jnloe  and  rind  of  a  lemon.  Line  the  basin 
or  mould  with  raisins,  and  boil  it  five  hours. 

A  BicHKR  Skowdok  PcDDDia— Take  half 
a  pound  of  bread  crumbs,  two  ounces  of 
sago,  half  a  pound  of  suet  chopped  very  fine, 
six  eggs,  half  a  glass  of  brandy,  aix  ouncea 
ofofangeor  lemon  marmiUade,  six  ouncea 
of  moiat  sugar.  Mix  all  well  together, 
butter  a  mould,  and  ornament  with  swelled 
ralalna ;  boil  for  one  hour,  and  serve  with 
marmalade  aauoe. 

(«)  Wnm  Pot.— Mix  three  pints  of  milk, 
half  a  pint  of  spring  water,  five  eggs  well 
beaten,  three  ounces  of  butter,  a  French 
roll  sliced,  white  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  the 
taste.  Bake  it  in  a  bowl  two  hours  in  a 
quick  oven. 

(/)  Caxeot  Puddino.— Boil  some  car- 
rots till  they  are  quite  soft,  when  cold 
beat  half  a  pound  In  a  mortar  with 
rix  ounces  of  butter;  when  these  are 
well  mixed,  beat  in  six  ounces  of  sugar, 
two  eggs  (do  not  beat  them  first),  balf  a 
nutmeg,  a  little  brandy,  and  one  spoonful  of 
cream;  mix  these  well  together  In  a  dish 
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linecl  with  paste,  and  pat  it  In  Jnat  before 
baUng.    An  hour  will  bake  It. 

An  OTHBft  CxxBtn  Puddhnl— Wdgh  et^t 
ounces  of  carrots  when  boUed,  chop  very 
iina,  and  mix  with  six  ounces  of  carrants, 
four  ounces  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  suet 
chopped,  six  ounces  of  sufsr,  and  half  a 
nutmeg  grated.  Then  stir  in  two  eggs,  and 
a  table-spoonflil  of  milk.  This  slaed  pud- 
ding requires  two  hours  boUlng:  To  be 
sonnod  up  with  a  sauce  made  with  brandy, 
sugar,  and  butter,  with  the  yolk  of  a  raw 
egg  beaten  In  It. 

(if)  Ax     EXOELLKST     PDDDmo    WITHOirr 

£o<u  OS  MiLX.— Mix  half  a  pound  of  raw 
carrots  grated  finely,  half  a  pound  of  suet, 
half  a  pound  of  flour,  halfa  ponndof  currants, 
«  quarter  of  a  pound  of  raisins,  two  table^ 
Bpoonflils  of  sugar,  and  a  wlno>glassftil  of 
sherry.  BoU  the  whole  In  a  cloth  fyt  three 
hours. 

(A)  Potato  PTn>Dfxo.>-Take  a  pound  of 
fine  mcaUy  potatoes,  boll  them  tin  very  dry 
and  floury,  and  mash  them  till  perfectly 
smooth,  taking  care  to  avoid  destroying 
their  light  texture  by  too  heavy  a  pres- 
sure; then  mix  with  them,  while  hot,  fbar 
ounces  of  butter,  fire  and  a  half  of  sugar, 
five  or  six  eggs,  a  very  little  salt,  and  a 
liberal  allowance  of  grated  lemon  peeL 
Pour  these  Ingredients  Into  a  well-buttered 
dish,  and  bake  the  pudding  hi  a  moderate 
oven  fbr  about  forty  ml  nutes.  It  should  be 
turned  oat,  and  served  with  a  layer  of  sifted 
sugar  over  It,  or  preserve  round  IL  Or,  It 
mny  be  boUod,  omitting  the  butter.  When 
cold,  this  pudding  ests  like  cake,  and  may 
be  served  as  such. 

Another. —'UaBh  together  three-quarten 
of  a  pound  cf  potatoes  when  boiled  and 
peeled,  two  ounces  of  powdered  sugar, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  suet  or  butter 
(If  butter,  beat  it  with  the  potatoes),  and 
Btlr  in  two  spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  then  stir 
in  the  sugar  with  nine  eggs  well  beaten, 
one  spooiifhl  of  flour,  a  little  mace,  a  pbit  of 
cream  or  good  milk,  and  a  little  salt  Put 
a  paste  round  the  dish,  and,  ifyou  like,  a  thin 
paste  at  the  bottom;  throe-quartera  of  an 
hour  In  a  quick  oven  will  bake  it,  or  with- 
out paste  it  may  bo  turned  out,  and  served 
with  preserves  round,  or  sifted  sugar  over  It 
(0  LxxoK  Apple  Fui>DD(a-.Take  two  or 
four  small  apples,  boll  them  to  a  pulp  in  a 
little  water;  add  the  peel  of  one  lemon  cut 
line,  the  Juice  of  halfa  one,  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  a  large  spoonfhi  of  brandy,  and  two 
ounces  of  butter  melted;  sweeten  to  the 
taste.  Line  n  dish  with  puff  paste,  and  flU 
with  the  mixture;  then  bake  It  These 
proportions  are  for  a  rich  pudding.  Fbr  a 
common  one  omit  the  brandy,  use  one  or 
two  eggs,  and  one  ounce  of  butter,  and  add 
ntber  mora  lemon  Juice. 


C^  Lbmok  Bnxas  PoDDOfOM-Jfix  thivo 
ounces  of  bread  grated,  three  ooncen  of  toeir 
sugar,  diree  oonoes  of  buttet;  and  tbo  xfwt 
of  a  lemon  grated;  boil  thrseM|oaiten  of  n 
pint  of  milk,  and  pour  over  it;  wtien  oqU» 
add  three  eggs  well  beaten,  and  tho  Jnloa  of 
one  lemon;  put  paste  round  the  dish,  poor  in 
the  above  ingredlenta,  and  tokei 

(t)  Six-UoDx  Pm>i>iKa.-.Mix  tagetber 
one  pound  of  suet,  cut  large  as  dice,  thno> 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  raWns  wbon  stoned, 
six  ounces  each  of  flour  and  molac  sngsi; 
the  rind  of  a  lemon  grated,  Uieynlka  of  four 
eggs,  and  whites  of  two;  batter  tiio  mould 
and  boil  six  boon;  serve  with  braady  sanc^ 
(0  CABcncT  Pmwura— Stone  two  doacsi 
of  large  table  raisins,  bntter  a  baaln  and 
■Ode  them  all  ow  It,  then  1111  op  the  bashi 
with  a  thb*  custaid  made  of  milk,  three 
or  fbur  eggs,  about  a  tea-cupfnl  of  finely- 
grated  bread,  two  table*spooRftils  of  sugar, 
a  few  chopped  almonds,  and  any  other 
flavour  that  Is  approved.  Boll  an  hoar  and 
a  halC  and  when  turned  out  the  nlsbis  will 
be  outside. 

(m)  Lioirr  BomcD  PUDDarflb-JSoU  n  pink 
of  new  milk  with  two  bay  and  throe  laarsl 
leaves ;  take  out  the  loaves,  and  pour  tho 
milk,  when  cold,  over  five  ounces  of  bread 
crumbs,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sngar, 
and  one  ounoe  of  butter;  add  three  e^gs 
well  beaten  and  a  glass  of  sherry ;  batter 
a  mould,  and  stick  It  round  with  ralsina  or 
not    Boil  one  hour. 

(»)  APPLB  CBABLoncBon  IbuT  laTgo 
apples,  beat  them  lo  a  pulp  and  sweetan 
them  with  loaf  sugar,  add  one  egg  and  the 
rind  of  a  lemon  grated ;  pour  this  Into  a  dish 
which  has  been  well  buttered  and  lined 
with  bread  crumbs,  cover  the  top  with 
crambs,  and  bake  it  a  light  brown. 

<o)  BmcuiT  PuDDiKa.— Pour  one  pint  of 
boiling  milk  on  threepenny  Maplea  blsculti 
grated,  cover  it  close;  wlien  cold  stir  in  the 
yolks  of  fl>ur  and  the  whites  of  two  eflsa,  a 
little  brandy,  lyilf  a  spoonAU  of  flour,  and 
some  sugar.  Boll  this  an  hour  In  a  basin, 
and  serve  It  with  pndding-aance;  soms 
almonds  may  be  blanched,  and  cut  InftMuv 
and  stuck  over  tho  puddhig. 

(j>)  LEAMnroToir  PuDODta— Mix,  of  oach 
two  ounces,  flour,  sugar  powdered,  and 
butter  melted,  with  three  eggs,  leaving 
out  one  white,  and  half  a  pint  of  oreanw 
Bake  It  half  an  hour,  and  serve  wtth  hot 
wine  sauce.  It  should  be  baked  in  fhree 
separate  oval  tlna,  an  inch  In  depth,  and 
placed  one  upon  the  other  In  the  dish,  tho 
smallest  being  at  tho  top.  The  largest  tin 
should  be  eight  and  a  quarter  Inehes  by  ftvo 
and  a  quarter,  and  the  others,  each  rsthar 
men  than  the  elgthth  of  on  ln<A  smaller 
than  the  other. 
(q)  CaxLTsnux  PcDDcra— Xbt  time- 
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qnaiten  of  a  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound 
of  BOflt  chopped  very  fine,  half  a  pound  of 
cniranta,  two  or  three  eggi,  two  or  three 
onncee  of  eugar,  half  a  pint  of  milk,  or  enough 
to  make  the  pudding  thicker  than  hatter, 
but  thinner  than  dough ;  mix  the  dry  higre- 
dientfl  first,  beat  the  eggs  and  milk  toge- 
ther, then  mix  alL  Bake  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  or  half. 

(r)  FxEncH  Amz  PcDDna— Bake  lome 
apples  with  sugar  until  they  become  a  mar- 
malade; pot  them  into  a  pie-dish  already 
lined  with  puff-paste,  make  a  cnstanl  with 
half  a  pint  d  milk  and  two  eggs  flaToared 
with  butter  and  sweet  almonds,  and  pour  it 
on  the  apple.   Bake  In  a  slow  oven. 

(j)  MjKKcaxsTSB  P(n>i>ixa— A  pint  of  new 
milk  boiled,  three  ounces  of  bread  crumbs 
•trewed  in  the  boiling  milk,  and  the  grated 
rind  of  a  lemon,  are  to  be  sweetened  to  the 
taste  with  lump  sugar;  then  add  the  yolks 
and  whites  of  fbureggs,  and  three  ounces  of 
bolter  melted.  I  jne  a  dish  with  a  puff- 
paste,  ooTer  the  bottom  with  preserve  or 
marmalade,  pour  the  pudding  into  H,  and 
one  hour  will  bake  it. 

(<)  Chestes  rui>Dixo.— Take  a  ttewpan, 
and  oil  two  ounces  of  butter;  blanch  twUve 
bitter  and  twelve  sweet  almonds,  pound 
them  in  a  mortar ;  take  fbur  ouncee  of  pow- 
dered loaf  sugar,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well 
beaten,  the  rind  of  a  large  lemon  grated, 
and  the  Juice.  Put  all  these  ingredients  hito 
the  butter  In  the  stewpan,  aud  stir  con- 
stantly till  quite  hot  Then  pt|t  it  into  a 
dish  lined  with  pastry,  and  bake  it  half  an 
hour.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  till  per- 
fectly stiff,  put  them  upon  the  top  of  the 
pudding,  and  put  It  in  the  oven  till  it  la  set, 
and  is  of  a  light-brown  colour. 

(»)  FREMCHPDDDUfO.— Take  l^alf  a  pound 
of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  su^  chopped  fine, 
half  a  potmd  of  currants,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  trnde,  and  hal^a  pint  qf  milk ;  mix 
well,  and  boil  in  a  basin  throe  or  (bar  houn. 

(9)     MaKLBOBOUOB    PUDpCfO.— Put    tWO 

ounces  of  eaudied-poel,  shred  fine,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  dish,  add  six  ounces  of  lump 
sugar  pounded,  slj^  ouuces  of  batter  melted 
over  the  fire,  with  six  yolks  of  eggs,  taking 
care  not  to  let  the  eggs  boll,  or  they  will 
curdle.  Pour  this  hot  over  the  peeL  Line 
the  dish  with  paste,  and  bake  half  an  hour, 
or  more, tiUit  i»  ^olJdL  It  requires  a  hot 
ovm  Just  at  flnt,  and  tbeu  a  rather  slower 
heat 

(w)  B^LxisK  PuDDWoa.— Weigh  fhree 
eggs  in  their  shells,  add  the  same  weight  for 
each  of  lump  sugar,  butter,  and  line  flour; 
beat  up  the  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  together, 
fbr  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  pound  the  sugar 
fine  and  sUt  it;  place  the  butter  beAtre  the 
fire,  and,  when  a  little  warmed,  beat  it  to  a 
firoth  with  a  wooden  spoon;  thea  mix  fbe 


eggs  and  butter  well  together,  alter  whlob 
add  the  floor  and  then  the  sugar.  Bake  hi  a 
mould,  leaving  room  for  its  rtslng.  it  should 
be  sent  to  uble  with  melted  butter  and 
brandy. 

(X)  THOin  PuDDWa—Pnt  a  layer  of  pre- 
serves at  the  bottom  of  a  ple-diah,  and  over 
it  grated  bread-crumbs  three  quarton  of  an 
inch  thick,  pour  over  them  a  costard ;  bake 
in  rather  a  cool  oven  twenty-flve  minutes. 
One  quart  of  mQk  and  four  eggs  make  cos- 
tard enough  fl>r  a  good-siscd  pudding. 

(y)  KxKDAL  PuDonfa-^Llne  a  dish  with 
poff  paste,  put  into  It  a  layer  of  preserves 
an  inch  thick,  consisting  of  two  or  three 
soru  of  Jam.  Coyior  the  t^  with  two  eggs 
well  beaten,  mixed  with  milk  and  sugar; 
pour  over  until  the  dish  is  foUU  Strew  oyer 
lemon-peel  chopped  fine,  and  a  little  sifted 
sugar.    Bake  in  a  slow  oven  a  nice  brofrn. 

(M)  IBmex  Pin>DiMq.~Weigb  three  egR^ 
an  equal  weight  ofbqtur,  flour,  and  pounded 
sugar;  mtit  the  butter  and  beat  the  eggs  to 
a  frot%  add  the  flour  after  the  other  Ingre- 
dients are  mixed.  Put  aitemately  a  layer 
of  this  batter  and  one  of  preserves  into  a 
mould  \iDtil  fhll,  then  bake  it  fbr  an  hour 
and  a  half;  turn  out,  an4  serve  with  wiate 
wine  saooe. 

(aa)  Bath  Ptjddibo.^BoII  fbur  ounces  of 
groui^d  rice  in  one  pint  of  cream  till  tender, 
and  set  it  to  cooL  Add  to  It  six  yolks  and 
two  whites  of  CKgs  well  beaten,  with  six 
ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  six  ounces  of 
butter,  thirty  sweet  almonds  blanched  and 
pounded,  and  one  small  glass  of  brandy. 
Mix  aJ^  the  ingredients  well  together,  azid 
bake  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more. 

(66)  Bakkwxlx,  Pin>Di]fo.~Cover  a  dish 
with  thin  paste.  Put  a  layer  of  Jam  of 
any  kind  Half  an  inch  thick.  Take  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
two,  rather  less  than  a  pound  of  sujiar, 
the  sarnie  of  butter  melted,  and  a  few  well 
pounded  almonds.  Beat  all  well  togetlier 
untn  it  is  well  mixed.  Pour  it  into  the 
dish,  and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  qveu  lor  an 
hour. 

(oe)  OsAMOB  liABMALADB  PuDDnra.— Take 
two  table-spo<mfhlB  of  marmalade,  three 
ounces  of  butter  melted,  aud  one  ounce  of 
sugar.  Beat  this  well  together  in  a  mortar. 
Add  the  yolks  of  five  eiigs  and  the  whites  of 
two,  and  put  it  in  a  dish,  immediately  after 
which  phiCe  it  in  the  oven,  lliree-quartcrs 
of  an  bbur  vrlli  bake  It 

isn  Ubokuts  vox  PuDinsrcs  suitsd  vox 
Compart,  Ac  :— 

(a)  &ATAFIA  P17DDIN&— Soak  two  sponge- 
cakes  as  for  trltle,  put  over  them  one 
or  two  kinds  of  preserves,  beat  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  and  the  white  of  one;  add 
three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  new  milk  and  a 
Utile  nutmeg,  sweeten  and  flavoor  it;  pour 
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It  cpon  tlio  cAkM  in  Uie  dl«h,  place  two 
ounce*  of  muflas  on  tbe  top,  and  bake  a 
quaitor  of  an  hoar. 

Another  Xaiq/la  PwUmg—hoO.  a  quart 
of  crenm  with  four  laurel  IcavM ;  take  ibem 
out,  and  tnvak  la  half  a  pound  of  Naples 
biscuits,  the  same  of  batter,  some  sheny 
and  nutmeg;  and  a  UtUe  salt.  Take  It  off  tho 
fire,  cover  it  ap;  when  It  is  almost  oold  put 
In  two  ounces  of  blanched  almonds  gxatcd 
flno.  and  the  yolks  of  five  eggs.  Mix  all 
well  together,  and  bake  half  an  hour.  Qrate 
a  bit  of  sagar  over  the  pudding. 

(6)  LxMOM  l*ui>i>iya— Mix  together  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  each  of  batter,  loaf- 
sugar,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  milk; 
put  altogether  into  a  saucepan  till  dls- 
Molved,  but  it  should  not  boil;  when 
rather  oool  add  three  egga  well  beMen,  the 
rind  of  a  large  lemon  grated,  and  a  little 
Jaioe;  line  the  dish  with  a  thin  paste,  and 
bake. 

(e)  CoEXBOB  PuDDJuaa— Orate  the  crumb 
of  a  twopenny  loai;  shred  eight  ounces  of 
suet,  and  mix  with  eight  ounces  at  carrants, 
one  of  citron  minced  fine,  one  of  orange, 
a  handAil  of  sugar,  half  a  nulines,  three 
eggs  beaten,  yolk  and  white  separately,  and 
a  glass  of  brandy.  Mix,  and  make  Into  the 
slxo  and  shape  of  a  goose-egg.  l*uc  liair  a 
poond  of  butter  into  a  ftylngpan,  and,  when 
mehed  and  quite  hot,  fry  them  gently  in  It 
over  a  stove ;  turn  them  two  or  three  times 
till  of  a  fine  light  brown.  Serve  with  pud- 
ding sauce. 

{d)  A  PoDND  ruDDDia— Beat  half  a  pound 
of  tnsh  butter,  with  the  same  quantity  of 
loaf-sugar,  till  it  is  like  cream,  then  add 
alx  eggs,  all  well  beaten  separately,  half  a 
pound  of  flour,  and  flavour  it  with  lemon- 
peel  or  candied  peeL  After  the  IngrcdieHts 
are  all  mixed,  beat  the  whole  for  ten 
minutes;  then  put  them  into  amall  tins 
and  bake  theoi. 

(e)  Little  SroKoaB-CAKs  PDDDmaa.-^ 
Mix  three  eggs,  leaving  out  one  white,  three 
ounces  of  powdered  lump  sugar,  three 
ounces  or  spoonfhls  of  flour,  three  ounces  of 
butter  beaten.  Add  the  eggs  and  then  the 
flour,  then  the  sugar,  beating  each  before 
adding  the  other.  Bake  about  a  quarter  of  j 
an  hour  In  little  cups,  putting  In  the  oven 
as  soon  as  beaten ;  l^y  a  little  orange  marma-  > 
lade  on  them  when  baked.  , 

Another  iffeenpiL— Beat  the  whites  of  two  . 
and  the  yolks  of  fbur  eggs,  and  Into  that 
beat  six  ounces  of  sugar  sifted,  anti  ibur 
ounces  of  flour  dried  for  a  few  minutes,  till 
well  mixed.  Put  a  spoonfUl  into  a  cup 
battered  (rather  more  for  a  pudding),  and 
hake  in  a  quick  oven.  This  quantity  will 
make  ten  or  twelve  cakes.  Wine  sauce  with 
the  puddings. 
.   (/)  High  Tbacup  Pddddios.— Scald  Ave  j 


ounces  of  crumbs  of  bread  in  milk,  aitd 
add  six  oances  of  suet  chopped  very  floe, 
eight  ounces  of  carrants,  seven  egga,  leaving 
out  two  wtutes,  three  table-apoonfuls  of 
brandy,  a  little  nutmeg,  salt,  lemon,  and 
candied-peel  and  sugar  to  the  tast&  Bake 
in  teacups,  and  serve  with  wine  saooei. 

(ff)  LrroM  CiTBOX  PuDDDsaSb — Take 
halt  a  pint  of  cream,  one  spoonful  of  fine 
floor,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  a  little  natmeg: 
mix  it  weU  together  with  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  put  It  in  teacupa  (Ave  are  enough),  and 
stick  in  it  two  ouooaa  of  citron  cat  very  thio. 
Bake  in  a  pretty  quick  oven. 

(A)  Madeou  PuDDDiaa.— Take  three  eggs, 
weigh  against  them  in  their  ahell  sugar, 
flour,  and  butter,  aq>arately;  beat  the  tmt- 
ter  to  a  cream,  beat  the  eggs  weD,  mix,  and 
iMat  togettier,  adding  the  aogfu';  then  put 
into  cups,  and  bake  tn  a  quick  <iv«a.  Serve 
with  wine  sauce  poured  over  them. 

(0  PBoasiAPuFva^-Make  a  light  batter, 
and  put  in  some  candied  orange  ^peeL  Bake 
in  caps,  and  serve  with  wine  sanoe. 

0')  Spakish  PuFTs^-Takealarge  break- 
fkst-cop  of  milk  with  a  small  piece  of  batter, 
let  It  come  to  a  boU,  but,  before  it  boUs  up, 
mik  hi  flour  with  the  left  hand,  while  stir- 
ring as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  right,  tni 
nearly  as  thick  as  dough.  Take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  drop  in  three  yolks  of  eggs,  mixing 
one  thoroughly  belbre addinganother.  Then 
turn  it  out  Into  a  plate,  and  take  a  small 
piece  off  with  the  end  ot  a  spoon.  Fiy  it  in 
lard,  of  a  nice  brown.  Sprinkle  with  su4;ar 
and  serve  in  a  napkin. 

(Jt)  Light  Gxbhan  Puffs  or  Puddixos..- 
Mcit  three  ounces  of  butter  in  one  pint  of 
cream,  and  let  it  stand  till  nearly  cold;  then 
mix  with  it  two  ouncea  of  flne  flour,  twp 
ounces  of  sugar,  fbur  yolks  and  two  whites 
of  eggs,  and  a  little  rose  or  orange-flower 
water.  Butter  some  little  cups,  pour  in  the 
ingredients,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour. 
They  should  he  taken  out  of  the  cups  and 
served  the  moment  they  are  done,  or  they 
will  be  heavy ;  serve  with  white  wine  and 
sagar. 

(/)  OxjoKD  PuDPixos.— Take  halfa  pound 
of  suet  chopped  Anc,  grate  two  peony  loaves 
and  half  a  pound  of  curranta,  the  yolks 
of  six  eggs,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lump 
sugar,  a  little  natniett,  one  ounce  of  candied 
Icmon-peel,  and  a  glass  of  sheny  or  brandy; 
mix  this  all  together  Ull  it  is  atlti:  divide 
Into  seven  or  eight  parts  and  fry,  or  in  balls, 
a  light  brown  :  servo  with  wine  aaoce. 

(m)  Baujoov  Pui>Dii«G..-Add  three  tahle- 
spooufhls  of  flour  to  Ave  eggs,  mix  them 
with  a  pint  of  new  milk,  in  which  pat  a 
email  lump  of  butter;  warm  the  milk  sufll- 
dently  to  melt  the  outtcr.  Batter  sooie 
teacapa,  and  fill  them  half  fUlL  Bake  a 
quarter  of  an  hoar;  serve  with  wino  saaoek 
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(n)  CTrpRlcsPui>DiN<Mk—8tMp  a  teacup* 
ftU  of  rice  fn  vather  lew  than  a  quart  of 
milk,  add  foor  egga  beaten,  two  oonees  of 
butter,  a  qaarter  of  a  pound  ot  cammti, 
augar  to  the  taate,  grated  teinon  peel,  and 
nutmeg;  a  little  cream  is  a  great  improve- 
ment  Bake  iu  cups,  and  aerre  with  wine 
aauce. 

(0)  Ersnov  Puddino  {tmaO).  —  Take 
three  eggs  and  their  weight  in  sugar, 
pounded  and  sifted,  the  same  weight  of 
flour  and  butter,  and  half  a  lemon.  Put 
altogether,  excepting  the  eggs,  and  beat 
them  twenty  minutes.  The  eggs  must  also 
be  wen  beaten,  then  added  to  the  other  In- 
gredients, and  the  whole  wcU  beaten.  Bake 
in  cups  half  an  hoar  In  a  cool  oven. 

(p)  Souffle  PtTDDUia— Take  a  pint  of 
new  milk,  pat  half  Into  the  stewpan,  and 
mix  the  other  half  with  Are  spoonfhls  of 
ffne  tlonr.  Let  the  milk  be  scalding  hot, 
then  stir  In  the  other  milk  and  flour.  Let 
it  an  scakt  five  minutes,  stirring  It  aU  the 
time.  Then  take  Ave  eggs,  stir  in  the  yolks. 
Beat  the  whites  to  a  ftt)tli,  and  when  cotd 
mix  them  an  together.  Sweeten  to  taste, 
flATour  with  any  thing  yon  like;  strain  it ; 
stick  the  mould  with  any  dried  flrnit.  Put 
a  buttered  paper  under  the  cloth.  BoU  it  an 
faonr  and  a  half,  and  take  it  off  five  minutes 
beibre  it  is  wanted. 

Anoffttr.— Boil  half  a  pint  of  vecy  thin 
cream  with  lemon-pe^  cinnamon,  and 
angar;  let  it  stand  till  cold,  then  add  Ibur 
ounces  of  butter,  two  handfuls  of  flour,  Ave 
yolks  of  eggs,  the  whites  beat  np  to  a  stiff 
fkoth  and  a  little  wine  or  brandy;  first  put 
the  batter  and  flour  into  a  stewpan,  and 
melt  them  together,  then  stir  in  the  cream, 
Ac,  that  had  been  boiled,  then  the  five  yolks 
of  eggs,  one  at  a  time.  Mix  all  together 
over  the  Are,  take  it  off.  add  the  whites,  and 
boll  for  one  hour  as  above. 

(9)  Dutch  Wafek  Puddinos.— Set  a 
pint  of  cream  ovnr  the  Are,  and  stir  in  half 
•  pound  of  hotter;  then  beat  into  it  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour  weU  dried. 
Take  seven  eggs,  leaving  oat  ibur  whites, 
beat  them  well,  and  mix  them  with  the 
other  ingredients  in  an  earthen  pan ;  set  It 
before  the  flre  fbr  an  hour,  then  put  It  into 
smaU  patty-pans  or  sanoers,  and  bake  them 
in  a  hot  oven  tin  they  are  brown ;  turn  them 
oat,  and  serve  at  once  with  good  wine  sauce 
poured  over  them. 

(r)  Svs's  PuDDnro.— Weigh  fonr  eggs  in 
their  sheila,  and  add  the  same  weight  of 
flour,  sugar,  and  batter;  beat  the  butter 
Into  cream,  then  mix  the  flour,  beating  it 
with  the  butter,  then  the  sngar;  add  a 
little  citron,  almonds,  or  lemon-peel;  break 
the  eggs  and  beat  yoUta  and  wldtes  sepa-  • 
rate,  and  mix  them  in  separately;  then  I 
U^tly  grease  some  smaU  party-pans;  pot  | 


a  small  quantl^  in  each  and  Jet  them  rise 
ten  minutes  before  the  Arc,  after  wlilch  pat 
them  into  tbe  oven. 

(fl)  iKDiAK  Mkai^Pctvs  (AmeHc»»).~.Boll 
a  quart  of  milk,  uid  stir  into  it,  gradually, 
eight  large  table-spooufhls  of  Indian  meal; 
fbar  large  table-spoouflils  of  powdered 
sugar;  and  a  grated  nutmeg.  Stir  it  hard; 
letting  it  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
aU  the  Indian  meal  is  in.  Then  take  It 
up,  and  set  it  to  cooL  WhUe  it  is  cooling;, 
beat  eight  eggs  as  Ught  as  possible,  and 
stir  them  gradnaUy  into  the  batter  when 
it  is  quite  cold.  Butter  some  large  tea*- 
cups;  neariy  flU  them  with  the  mlxturF« 
set  them  Into  a  moderate  oven,  and  bake 
them  weU.  Send  them  to  table  warm,  and 
eat  them  with  butter  and  molasses;  or 
with  batter,  sngar,  lemon-Juice,  and  not- 
meg  stirred  to  a  oreom.  Thegr  must  be 
turned  out  of  the  cnps. 

mi.  RSOKOTB  FOR  DtWrUKOS  i^ 

(a)  Bbead  ahp  Subt  DuMPLnasL— Take 
hair  a  pound  of  grated  bread,  half  a  pomid  of 
suet  cut  small,  the  Juice  and  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon,  a  quarter  ot  a  pound  of  moist  sugar, 
and  two  eggs.  Mix  all  together,  and  make 
it  Intoflve  dumplings;  boU  them  in  cloth* 
half  an  hour,  and  serve  with  street  sauce  in 
the  dish. 

(6)  RicbBallsl— Toaquaiterofaponnd 
of  rice  add  a  pint  and  a  half  of  mUk,  and 
boil  it  with  a  little  cinnamon,  sngar,  and 
lemon-peel,  until  It  is  quite  tender ;  allow 
It  to  remain  tin  cold,  and  then  make  it  into 
balls.  Boat  np  an  egg,  and  roH  the  balls  In 
it,  and  afterwards  In  grated  bread  crumbs. 
Fry  them  in  lard,  drain  them  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  serve  them  up  covered  with 
lifted  sugar. 

(e)  LsKOK  l>ui[rtnrafc— Take  the  Juloe 
and  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  half  a  round  of 
bread;  gnt»  both  veiy  fine,  and  add  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  suet  chopped  flne.  a 
Quarter  of  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  and  two 
eggs;  mix  aU  well  together,  put  it  in  tea* 
cups  tied  on  with  doths,  and  boll  them. 

((Q  Suit  DmiPUUGs.— Make  as  tat  suet 
padding  (which  see)  and  drop  Into  boiling 
water,  or  into  the  bolllngB  of  beef;  or  they 
may  be  boUed  in  a  cloth. 

(e)  YxAflT  OB  Suffolk  ]>[ncn.nia&-> 
Make  a  very  light  dough  with  yeast,  as 
Ibr  bread,  but  with  milk  Instead  of  water, 
and  add  salt  Let  it  rise  an  hoar  before  the 
flreu  Twenty  minutes  before  they  are  to  be 
served,  have  ready  a  large  stewpan  of  boil* 
ing  water,  make  the  dough  into  balls  the 
size  of  a  middling  apple,'  throw  them  in, 
and  boU  twenty  minntes.  To  ascertain 
when  they  are  done  enough,  stick  a  dean 
fork  into  one,  and  If  it  come  out  dear,  it  is 
done.  Before  serving,  tear  them  apart  on 
tbe  top  with  two  fbrki,  fbr  they  beoome 
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hmvj  bj  t^eir  own  ftoam.  Serve  vrUh 
DMAti  or  sngwr  and  batter,  or  iaiL 

(/)  Afvlk  DuvpLDKML^Pere  lerRe  epplee 
(eodltns  era  the  beet),  looop  out  Uic  core 
with  a  einaU  knUb,  then  oorer  with  a  thin 
•net  or  butter  emat,  made  aa  for  pnddlnga, 
and  tie  np  In  a  elotta,  to  boll  from  twenty 
mlnutoe  to  half  an  boor.  Or,  tbey  may  be 
baked. 

(g)  Small  Ajtpls  I>incFLnra0..^are  the 
apples,  eooop  out  the  cores,  fill  up  the  apace 
With  motet  sugar  and  lemon-peeL  BoU 
them  In  cope  with  a  thin  peate  ronnd  them; 
when  done,  pour  custard  upon  them.  Ap- 
ples prepared  in  this  way«  with  a  thhi  paste 
round  them  and  baked  on  flat  tins,  are 
esoellcuL 

(A)  CuBBAVT  DcxFLDfOs  aTB  made  as  for 
suet  pttddlttiTi  mixing  In  with  tlie  floor 
about  one  qnaxter  of  ita  welgiit  of  foreign 
camuita,  picked  and  washed.  AAer  mixing, 
the  mote  Is  ditldcd  into  dumplings,  and 
bbllbdlncietha 

8XCT.  l^-PASCJLXia,  SWKR  OatELRS,  ixx> 
SOUFFI^a. 

ier4  Pahoaxm  are  made  by  forming  a 
eommon  batter,  and  then  frying  this  in  a 
thm  layer.  When  of  a  large  sine  they  are 
called  pancakes;  atid  when  so  small  ss  to 
aUow  of  seraral  being  fUod  in  thesantepan, 
tbey  are  called  fritters.  These  are  often 
mixed  with  apples,  currants,  Aa.  OmeleU 
are  made  to  a  similar  way,  the  taigredleots 
being  slightly  different,  and  being  also  tried 
in  thidLerlsyers  as  lo  snbatence.  There  is 
a  Uttle  art  in  turning  the  pancake,  which, 
hy  a  dercr  cook,  la  *'tos«ed "  in  the  air 
and  caught  again  as  It  blls;  but  this  is  not 
by  any  means  necessary,  as  wiih  the  aid  of  a 
common  fork  the  edge  may  easily  be  raised, 
and  the  ithole  turned  over.  The  frying  Is 
conducted  upon  tlie  ptiodples  described  at 
pageM3L 

1676.  To  Beat  Eooa— The  foUowlng 
cxoeUent  remarks  on  the  proper  mode  of 
effecting  this  apparently  simple  operatiou 
are  extracted  ftom  Miss  Leslie's  book  on 
Cookery:—** Those  who  do  not  know  the 
right  way,  complain  much  of  the  fatigue 
of  beating  eggs,  and  therefore  leave  off  too 
soon.  These  wUl  be  no  fatigue  If  tbey 
are  beaten  with  the  proper  stroke,  and 
with  wooden  rods,  and  in  a  shallow,  flat- 
botUMiied  oartkm  pan.  The  oddnese  of  a 
tin  pan  retards  the  lightness  of  the  eggs. 
For  the  same  reason  do  not  use  a  metal 
egg-beater.  In  beating  them  do  not  move 
the  eUiow,  but  keep  It  dose  to  the  side. 
More  only  the  hand  at  the  wrist,  and  let 
tile  stroke  be  quick,  abort,  and  horis(mtal{ 
putting  the  egg-beater  always  down  to  the 
bottom  of  ttM  pan,  which  should  therefbrs 
beahallow.  Do  not  leave  off  as  soon  as  the 


eggs  are  In  a  loam;  tb^  are  then  oitir 
Uffummff  to beUgbt.  But  penlst  tBl  after 
the  foaming  baa  nttaawrl,  and  the  bobUca 
have  aU  disappeared.  Continue  till  the  sur- 
fiwe  la  smooth  as  a  mhrzor,  and  the  beaten 
egg  as  thick  aa  a  rich  boUed  custard;  for 
ttU  tikn  it  will  not  be  raaOy  Hght.  It  Is 
seldom  necessary  to  beat  the  whites  and 
yolfca  separately.  If  they  are  afkerwards  to 
be  put  together.  The  artlde  will  be  quite 
aa  light,  when  cooked.  If  the  whliea  and 
ydks  are  beaten  together,  and  there  wiU 
then  be  no  danger  of  thdr  going  in  streaks 
when  baked.  When  whlM  of  egg  la  to  be 
used  withoat  any  yolk  (aa  for  macaroona, 
roeringnes,  Idng,  &&),  it  should  be  beaten 
till  it  stands  alone  on  the  rods,  not  filling 
when  held  up." 

(a)  COHMOX  Paiicakies.— Make  a  light 
batter  of  three  apoonflils  of  flour,  three  egga 
weU  beaten,  and  half  a  pintcf  milk,  eooe 
of  which,  with  the  eggs,  is  to  be  mixed  with 
the  flour;  to  the  other  part,  put  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  butter  melted.  Then  nslx  alto- 
gether, and  pot  Into  theflryingpan  In  a  very 
thin  layer.  Fry  with  lard  or  dripping; 
but  do  not  put  any  butter  Into  the  pan  to 
fry  them  after  the  first  firying,  aa  th^'  wW 
give  out  enough  afterwarda  to  keep  np  the 
stock.  Bugar  and  lemon  should  be  aerrad 
to  eat  with  them.  Or,  when  eggs  are  scarop, 
make  the  batter  with  flour,  small  beer,  gin* 
ger,  ibc.  Or,  dean  enow  with  flour,  and 
very  little  milk  will  serve,  but  not  nearly  aa 
wdlasegga. 

(6)  BiGH  Paxgarrs,  Fried  witiioot 
BimxB  OH  LABO.~Beat  six  tteati  tgg9  ex- 
tremdy  wdl,  and  mix  when  strained  with 
a  pint  of  cream,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  a  glass 
of  wine,  half  a  nutmeg  grated,  and  as  much 
flour  as  will  make  it  almost  aa  thick  as 
ordinaiy  pancake  batter,  bnt  not  qulta.  Beat 
the  fiyingpan  tolerably  hot,  wipe  it  vrith  a 
dean  doth;  then  pour  In  the  liattcr  to 
make  thin  pancakes,  and  watch  them  that 
they  do  not  bum,  which  la  to  be  prevented 
by  taming  ttiem. 

(fi)  BicB  PANCAKxa.— Boll  half  a  poond  of 
rice  to  a  Jelly  in  a  small  quantity  of  water; 
when  oold  mix  It  with  a  pmt  of  cream,  eight 
eggs,  a  bit  of  salt  and  nutmeg ;  stir  In  eight 
ounces  of  butter  Just  wanned,  and  add  a» 
much  flonr  as  wiU  make  the  batter  thick 
enough.  Fry  In  as  little  lard  or  dripping 
as  possible. 

(«0  SiLW  Eirouurp  PAxcAxm— Mix  a 
pint  of  cream,  five  spooninls  of  flne  floor, 
seven  yolks  and  four  whites  of  egga,  and 
a  veiy  Uttle  salt;  ttj  them  very  thin  la 
fresh  butter,  and  between  eadi  atrew 
sugar  and  dunamon.  Hend  np  six  or  eight 
at  once. 

(<)  FEirmuk— Make  them  of  any  of  the 
batters  directed  for  paucakee,  biy  dropping  a 
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flanll  qoantltj  Into  the  pan;  or  make  the 
plainer  sort,  and  pot  pand-apple  illced  and 
flored  Into  the  hatter,  and  fry  aome  of  It  with 
^haltoe.  Curranta,  or  aUoed  lemon  as  thin 
M  paper,  make  an  agreeahle  chanfo.  Frit- 
ters for  company  ehoatd  he  ienred  on  a 
Ihlded  napkin  in  the  dish.  Any  aort  of 
sweetmeat  or  ripe  flmit  may  he  made  Into 
flitters. 

(/)  Spaxish  FRirms—jCat  the  cmmb  of 
a  French  roll  into  lengths,  as  thick  as  the 
flnger.  In  any  iq>proved  shape.  Soak  In 
aome  cream,  nutmeg,  sngar,  and  pounded 
cinnamon,  beaten  up  with  an  egg.  When 
well  soaked,  Tryota  nice  brown,  and  serre 
with  batter,  wine,  and  sogar  saaoe. 

(ff)  Potato  Farrrsas.  —  BoU  two  large 
potatoes,  mash  them  well,  beat  four  yolks 
and  three  whites  of  eggs,  and  add  to  the 
above  with  ono  large  spoonnil  of  cream, 
another  of  sweet  wine,  a  Kioeeze  of  lemon, 
and  a  little  notmeg.  Beat  this  batter  half 
an  hour  at  least.  It  wiu  be  extremely  light 
Put  a  good  quantity  of  Ane  lard  In  a  stew- 
pan,  and  drop  a  spoonAil  of  the  batter  at  a 
time  into  It  Fry  them ;  and  serve  with  a 
■aooe  composed  of  a  glass  of  white  wine, 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  one  dessert-spoonful 
of  peach-leaf  or  almond  water,  and  some 
white  sugar  warmed  together,  or  the  com- 
mon wine  sauce  (which  see). 

(ft)  BsKAD  FuTTEnsL—PIck,  wosh,  and  dry 
half  a  pound  of  Zante  currants,  and,  having 
spread  tliem  out  on  a  flat  dish,  dredge  them 
well  with  flour.  Orate  some  bread  Into  a 
pan,  till  yon  have  a  pint  of  crumbs.  Four 
over  the  grated  bread  a  pint  of  boiling  milk, 
In  which  has  been  stirred,  as  soon  as 
taken  from  the  flre,  a  piece  of  flresh  butter 
the  else  ot  an  egg.  Cover  the  pan,  and  let 
it  stand  an  hour.  Then  beat  It  hard,  and 
add  nutmeg,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
powdered  white  sugar,  stirred  m  gradually, 
and  two  tablo-spoonflils  of  the  best  brandy. 
Beat  six  eggs  till  very  light,  and  then  sUr 
them  by  degrees  Into  the  mixture.  Lastly, 
add  the  currants,  a  few  at  a  time ;  and  beat 
the  whole  veiy  hard.  It  should  be  a  thick 
tNttter.  If  It  turns  out  too  thin,  add  a  little 
flour.  Have  ready  over  the  flre  a  hot  frying- 
pan  with  boiling  lanl.  Put  in  the  batter  in 
large  spoonfuls  (so  as  not  to  touch),  and 
ttj  the  fritters  a  light  brown.  Drain 
them  on  a  perfbrated  skimmer,  or  on 
Inverted  sieve  placed  in  a  deep  pan,  and 
send  them  to  table  hot  Serve  them  with 
wine  and  powdered  sngar. 

<t)  Apflk  Fxhtbbs.— Mix  together  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  two  large  table-spoonfuls  of 
lioar,  one  of  sngar,  two  apples  chopped  flne, 
and  a  very  smaU  quantity  of  oart>onate  of 
soda;  put  a  dessert-spoonlhl  Into  the  pan, 
mod  trj  them  a  light  brown. 

ij)  IxsoAX  MsAi  FBUXBft— Having 


beaten  eight  eggs  veiy  light,  stir  them 
gradually  Into  a  quart  of  rich  milk,  in  turn 
with  twelve  large  table-spoonftals  of  yellow 
Indian  meal,  adding  a  salt-spoon  of  salt 
When  all  is  in,  stir  the  whole  very  hard. 
Have  ready  over  a  clear  flre.  In  a  pot  or  ft 
large  ftyingpan,  a  pound  of  fbesh  laid,  boO- 
ing  fktft;  drop  the  batter  bito  It,  a  ladlefU 
at  a  tlmsk  If  yoo  find  the  hatter  too  tbtD* 
stir  Into  It  a  little  more  Indian  meaL  As 
the  lard  bolls  away,  replenish  it  with  morsk 
As  fkst  as  they  are  done,  take  out  each 
flitter  with  a  perfbrated  sklnnner;  through 
the  holes  of  which  let  the  lard  drip  back 
into  the  pot  The  fritters  moat  all  be  well 
drained.  Send  them  to  table  hot,  and 
eat  them  with  wine  and  sugar,  or  with 
mol«s<M«.  In  cooking  these  fritters,  yoa 
may  drop  in  three  or  four,  one  immediately 
after  another ;  they  will  not  run  tf  the  lard 
is  boiling  fkst  and  the  batter  thick  enough, 
and  made  with  the  proper  number  of  eggs. 
167&  SocnuB  AMD  FoMDUB  STO  elegant 
and  delicious  preparations  of  eggs  and  milk, 
variously  flavoured,  the  latter  with  cheese, 
and  whisked  into  a  froth,  as  directed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  section.  Alter  which  they 
are  baked,  the  heat  of  the  oven  keeping  up 
the  frothing  until  the  material  of  the  egg  la 
set;  but  great  care  la  necessary  to  avoid  the 
fhllhig  down  of  the  souffle  as  soon  as  it  is 
removed  flx>m  the  oven,  and  some  cooks 
stand  guard  over  their  handiwork  with  a 
Holamander,  until  the  moment  when  they 
enter  the  dining-room.  (For  Fondus,  see 
page4S6.) 

(a)  SwzET  SocTFUL— Take  a  pint  of 
milk  and  as  much  flour  as  will  come  to  a 
thick  paste  over  the  stove;  keep  stirring  it 
all  the  time,  add  six  yolks  of  eggs  and  a 
pinch  of  salt,  as  much  smmr  as  you  like. 
Beat  eight  whites  of  eggs  all  to  a  flroth,  stir 
them  altogether.  To  be  put  Into  the  oven  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  wanting  it^tbe 
oven  must  be  quick.  Glaze  It  with  white 
sugar,  and  send  quickly  to  table.  It  may 
be  made  with  ground  rice.  The  rind  of  a 
lemon  grated,  or  lemon  Juice,  gives  it  a  nice 
flavour. 

(d)  FBiAm*8  Omblbt.  —  Prepare  twelvo 
apples  ss  for  sauce,  and  stir  In  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  sugar  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter;  when  cold,  add  four  eggs  well 
beaten,  and  fty  in  butter  or  lard  made  very 
hot,  as  fbr  French  Q-ying,  or  proceed  as  fol- 
lows:—Well  butter  a  dish,  strew  bread 
crumbs  or  vermioelli  over  it,  so  as  to  make 
them  stick  to  It,  put  in  the  mlxtnre,  then 
strew  crumbs  or  vermicelli  plentifully  over 
the  top;  when  baked,  turn  it  out  of  the  dish 
and  strew  sugar  over. 

(c)  FasxcH  Pbomisbb.— Mix  together  half 
a  pint  of  milk,  two  tea-spoonfUls  of  French 
brandy,  one  egg,  and  a  little  grated  ginger, 
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Make  It  with  floor  s  proper  thickness  for 
paocakea,  and  drop  hito  a  ftylngpan  with 
the  lard  very  hot. 

(d )  floctnji  OP  RiCB  AKD  Afples.— Steep 
one  and  a  halfteacupi'til  of  rice  In  mUk,  add 
the  piUp  of  five  good-slzed  apples,  sweetoi 
the  whole,  and  pat  It  Into  a  dish.  Then 
beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  with  two 
onnocs  of  sUted  lump  sugar,  and  pour  it 
over  the  rloe ;  and,  just  hefbre  you  put  It  in 
ttie  oven,  dust  a  Uttle  sugar  on  the  top  of  it 

(e)  STllAWBKEBT0SAPPLESOU]VLB.~SteW 

the  apples  with  a  little  lemon-peel,  sweeten 
them,  then  lay  them  pretty  high  round  the 
inside  of  a  dish ;  make  a  custard  of  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  a  little  dnnamon,  sugar, 
and  milk.  Let  It  thicken  over  a  slow  flre, 
but  not  bolL  When  readly,  pour  it  in  the 
Inside  of  the  applei  Beat  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  to  a  strong  froth,  and  cover  the  whole. 
Throw  over  it  a  good  deal  of  pounded  sugar, 
and  brown  it  of  a  fine  brown.  Any  tnlt 
made  of  a  proper  consistence  does  ibr  the 
walls.  Strawberries  when  ripe  are  dellcioas. 

(/)  SonVTLB  or  POTA.TOSS  WITH  Lexoit.— 

Boast  about  ten  potatoes;  when  they  are 
done,  open  them,  and  scoop  out  the  floury 
part,  and  mix  it  with  half  a  pint  of  ciean^ 
that  has  boiled,  and  in  which  has  been  bi- 
flised  the  peel  of  a  lemon;  add  some  butter, 
A  pinch  of  salt  and  a  little  lump  sugar, 
not  too  much,  lest  your  souflJe  should  not 
be  light,  but  enough  to  give  flavour.  Add 
the  yolks  of  foi^r  eggs  to  the  above.  Then 
beat  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  and  mix  with 
the  rest  Pour  It  gently  Into  a  d^h,  a;id 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  When  done,  sUt  a 
little  sugar  over  it,  and  brown  with  the 
salamander.  Xt  should  be  served  np  Im- 
mediately. 


SXOT.  g.-.PODDIlfO  SADOEK. 

1677.  CoMHON  WiKB  8At:cs.>-Make  thin  a 
few  ounces  of  melted  butter  (see  page  <ss>, 
then  add  fh>m  a  Utble-spoonfbl  to  two  of 
ooarsely  pounded  lump  sugar,  and  a  glass 
of  sherry  with  half  a  ghiss  of  bmndy ;  a 
little  grated  lemon-peel  or  nutmeg,  or  both 
together,  are  improvements. 

(a)  AxxowHooT  Sacck  vox  PcDDiscaa.— 
Mix  a  small  teaspoonfbl  of  arrowroot  with 
a  little  cold  water,  and  boll  a  large  tca-> 
cupful  of  sherry  or  raisin-wine  with  sugar 
enough  to  sweeten  it  Make  the  arrowroot 
with  this,  and  pour  over  the  pudding.  It  la 
an  improvement  to  rob  a  lump  or  two  of 
the  sugar  on  lemon-pceL 

(&)  Buxrr  Crxax  SADCs._Pattwooanoes 
of  sifted  sugar  on  the  Arc,  in  a  small  Bauc». 
pan,  stir  it,  and  when  qolte  brown  pour 
slowly  in  a  gill  of  thin  cream,  stirring  it  all 
the  time.  To  be  osed  as  a  sauoe  to  custard, 
or  batter  padding. 

(c)  SwKET  PuDDnro  Sauce  wireorr 
Wc(B  is  made  with  melted  butter,  a  little 
cream  added,  sweetened  to  the  palate,  and 
flavoured  with  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  or  macei 

{d)  PLinc  PcDDiNO  SADcs.-^dd  to  four 
ounces  of  melted  butter,  or  thick  arrowroot, 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  eadi  of  the  fbllowlng; 
viz.,  sheny*  French  brandy,  and  cnracoa; 
sweeten  to  the  taste,  and  add  also  a  Uttle 
nutmeg  and  lemon-peel  grated. 

(e)  FRun  Sadces  are  easily  made  Ibr 
any  pUln  puddings,  by  stewing  the  fhesh 
nrult  with  rather  less  sugar  than  fbr  prrserr- 
ing,  and  adding  water  till  they  are  of  the 
proper  consLitenoe  for  a  sauce.  Some  oooks 
mix  a  little  arrowroot  with  the  water,  and 
then  stiBln  befioe  serving. 


CHAP.  XI7. 
CBEAMS,  C178TABDS,  J£LLI£S»  ASD  STEWED  FBUXT. 


Bxcr.  l— Gbmxbal  OBSKBTAnom. 

167B.  Creams  include  In  their  ranks  a 
variety  of  rich  and  delicious  sweet  dishes, 
chiefly  made  with  a  foundation  of  milk  or 
cream,  and  either  whipped  into  a  ikoth  or 
eaten  in  a  solid  statCb  Tslnglsss  or  gelatine, 
or  cairs  Ibot  jelly,  aro  need  to  stlflbn  them, 
together  with  eggs  In  some  esses. 

107BL  COLODXUfa  TO  SXAflT  CSXAMS  AMD 
jBLUSSi— 

(a)  Fbr  abeaatUU  rtd^  boll  fifteen  grains 


of  cochineal  in  the  finest  powder,  with  a 
drachm  and  a  half  of  cream  of  tartar  In  half 
a  pint  of  water,  very  slowly  for  half  aa 
hour;  add  in  boiling  a  bit  of  ahun  the  aliia 
of  a  pea.  Or,  use  beet-root  sliced,  and  aome 
liquor  poured  over. 

(6)  For  KhU4,  nse  the  afanoods  floeiy 
pounded,  with  a  little  drop  of  watec  Or^ 
use  cream. 

(e)  For  fettow^  yolks  of  eggs,  or  a  bit  of 
Bainron  steeped  in  the  liqaor  and  sqneeaod. 

(d)  For  ^TMM,  pounded  spinacb4Bave8  or 
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l)eet-lcavet;  express  the  Juice,  SDd  boil  In  a 
tea-cnp  placed  in  a  saooe-pan  of  water  to 
taka  off  tbe  rawness. 

(0  The  Mixtukk  of  two  coloured  Jellies 
or  of  blancmange  or  cream  with  Jelly,  is 
made  by  allowing  the  first  layer  in  the 
mould  to  harden  sufBdently  to  bear  the 
fucceeding  one  of  a  different  colour  without 
Ibeir  intermixing ;  several  colours  may  be 
added  in  this  way. 

1080.  Thb  best  Modb  or  Mkltimo  Isin- 
OLAS&— To  melt  a  quarter  of  a  pound  oflaln- 
iplass,  take  a  little  more  than  a  pint  of  water. 
Into  which  throw  in  the  twelfth  part  of  the 
white  of  an  egg;  beat  the  water  well  till  It 
becomes  white;  throw  the  ishiglass  into 
that  water,  and  lay  it  on  the  stove  over  a 
▼eiy  slow  ilre.  If  It  is  kept  covered,  it 
will  melt  more  easily.  Take  care  it  does 
not  bum,  for  then  it  can  never  be  made  dear, 
besides  it  would  have  an  unpleasant  taste. 
For  a  larger  quantity  put  more  water,  but 
not  more  white  of  egg.  If  the  isinglass  Is 
Tequired  to  be  particularly  clear,  squeeze 
Into  it  the  Juice  of  a  lemon. 

16S1.  In  KuififiNO  JKixT  through  the 
flannel  bsg,  it  is  apt  to  l>ecome  cold  and 
reftase  to  run.  To  avoid  this,  it  Is  a  good  plan 
to  fix  the  bag  to  a  couple  of  sticks  stretched 
across  a  large  fiiniac<^,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  are  a  few  quarts  of  boiling  water, 
80  that  the  proper  temperature  is  main- 
tained. 

1682.  Moulds  of  various  forms  are 
required,  for  the  purpose  of  making  blanc- 
mange, jelly,  &C.  They  are,  however,  so 
weU  known  as  scarcely  to  need  descrip- 
tion. In  order  to  get  the  articles  out,  it 
Is  only  necessary,  when  they  are  once  quite 
cold,  to  loosen  the  edges  with  a  knife  and 
Invert  them,  giving  a  shake  or  two. 

1088.  To  Whip  Cszamb,  IbUow  the  dh-ee- 
tions  given  fbr  beating  eggs  at  page  518. 

lOM.  To  Whip  Fruit  Creams,  rub  a  lump 
or  two  of  sugar  on  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  then 
sprinkle  the  Juice  of  half  a  lemon  on  the 
sugar,  snd  leave  it  for  a  time  to  melt  (a 
table-spoonfol  of  sugar  is  enough,  If  the 
preserve  is  very  sweet).  Then  mix  the 
jam  or  Jelly  with  the  above;  and  lastly,  add 
a  pint  of  good  cream  by  degrees  to  the 
whole,'  and  whip  it  steadily  till  tMdt;  some- 
times this  will  be  in  five  or  ten  minutes. 
Cease  whipping  as  soon  as  It  Is  thick 
enough.  Some  oooks  add  a  spoonAil  of 
brandbr. 

1680.  Beckifts  iob  Wbipfed  Cbsamb, 
Ac.:— 

(a)  RAfiPBSBET  CiXAX.— Boil  an  ounce  of 
Mnglasa  in  three  pints  of  mUk  a  quarter  of 
an  hour;  strain  it;  when  cool,  add  half  a  pint 
of  nuip1>eny  syrup,  stir  It  weD,  and  sweeten 


it ;  add  a  glass  of  brandy,  and,  when  noarity 
cold,  put  it  into  a  mould. 

(b)  Pm- Apple  C&sjLic.~Inftase  some 
foreign  pine-apple  cut  in  slices  (or  the  rind 
only  will  do)  In  boiling  cream,  and  proceed 
as  is  usual  for  other  fhiit  creams  0^084). 

(e)  Bwias  Crkail— Flavour  with  lemon- 
peel  one  pint  of  cream  (leaving  out  a  little 
to  mix  with  two  teaspoonfiils  of  fine  dried 
flour  to  a  smooth  batter),  add  six  ounces  of 
lump  sugar;  put  the  cream  and  sugar  into  a 
saucepan,  and,  when  boiling,  add  by  degreee 
the  flour;  simmer  four  or  five  minutes, 
stirring  all  the  time;  pour  it  out,  and.  when 
cold,  mix  with  it  by  degrees  the  J  alee  of 
two  lemons.  Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
macaroons,  put  part  of  them  In  the  dlsli* 
and  poor  over  them  a  glass  of  white  wine, 
then  part  of  the  cream,  then  macaroons 
and  cream  again;  ornament  with  sliced 
dtron.  It  should  be  made  some  hours  be* 
fore  wanted  for  use. 

(«0  Apple  Creax.  —  Pare  and  core  ten 
fine  codlins,  or  other  good  baking  apples ; 
beat  them  in  a  mortar  with  a  pint  of  cream; 
strain  it  into  a  dish,  and  put  sugar,  bread 
crumbs,  and  a  glass  of  wine  to  it.  Stir  is 
welL 

(«)  Orange  (Tebasl— Boil  the  rind  of  a 
Seville  orange  till  very  tender;  beat  it  fine 
in  a  mortar;  put  to  it  a  spoonfhl  of  the  best 
brandy,  the  Juice  of  a  SevUlo  orange,  fbur 
ounces  of  loaf-sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs;  beat  all  together  for  ten  minutes; 
then,  by  gentle  degrees,  pour  In  a  pint  of 
boiling  cream;  beat  tUI  cold;  put  into  cu»« 
tard-cups  set  in  a  deep  dish  of  boiling  water, 
and  let  them  sund  till  cold  agabi.  Put  at 
the  top  small  stripe  of  orange-peel  cut 
thin,  or  preserved  chips. 

if)  Almond  Crkam.— Beat  four  ouneea 
of  sweet  and  a  few  bitter  almonds  in  a 
mortar,  with  a  tea-spoonAU  of  water  to  pre- 
vent oiling,  both  having  been  blanched. 
Put  the  paste  to  a  quart  of  cream,  and  add 
the  Juioe  of  three  lemons  sweetened ;  beat 
it  up  with  a  whisk  to  a  ftoth,  whieh  take 
off  on  the  shallow  part  of  a  sieve ;  fill  glasses 
with  some  of  the  liquor  and  the  ftoth. 

(ff)  Solid  Clouted  Cream— String  four 
blades  of  mace  on  a  thread;  put  them  to  a 
gill  of  new  milk,  and  six  spoonftals  of  rose- 
water;  simmer  a  fow  minutes;  then,  hgr 
degrees,  stir  this  liquor  strained  Into  the 
yolks  of  two  new  eggs  wdl  beaten.  Stir  the 
wh(^  into  a  quart  of  verp  good  cream,  and 
set  It  over  the  flre;  stir  it  till  hot,  but  not 
boiling  hot;  pour  it  into  a  deep  dish,  and 
let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours.  Serve  It  in 
a  cream  dish,  to  eat  with  fruits.  Maoy 
people  prefer  it  without  any  flavour  but 
that  of  the  cream;  In  which  ease  use  a 
quart  of  new  milk  and  the  cream,  or  do  It 
as  the  Devoosblxe  scalded  cream  (pageStf). 
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(k)  TO  Mau  GoomssT  Fooi.— Take 
two  quart!  o(  nnrlpe  gooteberrlM,  set  ttoem 
on  tlie  Are  In  one  pint  of  water;  when 
tlUT  iMgln  to  stmmer,  tain  yellow,  and 
b(«ln  to  plumii,  throw  them  into  a  colander 
or  sieve  to  dndn;  then  prets  the  palp 
through  a  stare  Into  a  diah ;  make  It  prettj 
s^fset,  and  lesrre  It  tUl  ctM.  Take  two 
quits  of  new  milk,  and  ftmr  yolks  of  eitss 
beaten  with  a  little  nutmeg,  stir  it  softly 
over  a  slow  Hre;  when  it  ben^s  to  simmer 
take  it  off,  and  hy  degrees  stir  it  into  the 
palp.  If  made  with  eranm,  the  eggs  may  bo 
omitted,  and  more  gooseberries  added  if  pre- 
Ibrred  thicker;  a  little  brandy  is  a  great 
Improvement.  It  shoold  be  served  cold. 
This  qaantlty  Is  soffldent  to  fill  three 
ordinary  glass  diahesi  Or,  by  some  It  la 
preierred  to  rub  the  gooseberries  through 
a  colander  only,  or  merely  to  mash  Uirm 
after  draining,  so  as  to  retain  all  the  skinik 

(f)  Bhcbabb  Fool  is  made  as  aboTo,  sob* 
stitating  the  stalks  of  the  rhubarb,  cut  in 
short  lengttM,  ibr  the  gooseberries,  and 
bolUng  them  in  a  gill  of  water  only. 

(J)  AiTLB  Fool.— Stew  apples  as  directed 
for  gooseberries,  and  then  peel  and  pulp 
them.  Prepare  the  milk,  Ac^  and  mix  •§ 
before. 

(k)  OsaxoB  Fool.— Mix  the  Juloe  of  three 
Seville  oranges,  three  eggs  well  beaten,  a 
pint  of  cream,  a  little  nutmeg  and  dnnamon, 
and  sweeten  to  the  tast&  8et  the  whole 
over  a  slow  Are,  and  stir  it  till  it  becomes  as 
thick  as  good  melted  butter,  but  it  miut  not 
be  boiled;  then  poor  it  into  a  dish,  and  set 
ItbytUloold. 

(0  Stoxb  CaBAic— Add  three-quarters 
of  an  onnoe  of  Isingluaa  to  one  quart  of  thin 
cream,  previott»ly  dissolving  the  isinglass  in 
a  small  quantity  of  water;  then  add  the 
cream  sweetened  to  taiite,  and  let  it  boll 
ftom  ten  to  fifteen  minutes;  meanwhile  grate 
the  rind  of  a  small  lemon  into  about  half  a 
pint  of  sherry  or  raisin  wine,  and  put  in  the 
dish  with  preserved  apricots  or  any  light- 
ookmred  preserve.  Btir  the  cream  occa- 
•loimlly,  and  when  almost  cold  poor  it 
carelally  over  the  preserve.  In  order  that 
the  two  shall  not  mix,  make  the  cream  the 
day  befora 

AvoTHXB  SioxB  CBBAJL— Une  a  dish 
with  orange  marmalade,  or  some  other 
l«escrve,  squeeie  on  it  the  Jalce  of  a  lemon, 
and  gmto  upon  it  the  peel.  Then  dissolve 
two  ounces  of  extract  of  oalves'  leet,  or 
half  an  onnoe  of  isinglass  dissolvoa  in 
water,  and  add  to  it  a  pint  or  cream  well 
sweetened.  Four  this  over  the  marmalade. 
It  should  be  made  the  day  before. 

AHOTBn  Stons  CasAJL— Lay  some  pt»- 
flerve  of  different  sorts  in  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  glass  dish,  then  pour  some  blancmange 
over  it  till  the  diah  is  rather  more  than  half 


miL  WbeniKf/scr^reoAiipoaronthoblsno- 
mange  a  good  thick  costard  to  All  the  dish, 
and  when  that  is  also  cold  stick  lilanched 
almonds  on  the  top. 

(m)  Lkmow  Cxxam  nr  Olasbss.— To  the 
peel  of  one  large  lemon  pared  thin  put  the 
Juice  of  two,  balfa  pint  of  water,  the  whites 
of  (bar  eggs  and  yolk  of  one  beaten  well, 
and  balfa  pound  of  lump  siigar;  stir  it  over 
a  slow  Are  till  It  is  the  thickness  of  crenm; 
strain  it,  and  put  it  in  glasses. 

Lbmom  Ckkav  wxtqoxtt  Cbbjjl— Take 
the  peel  of  a  large  lemon  and  put  It  Into  a 
glass,  then  squeeze  tlie  Juloe  of  two  lemons 
npon  it,  add  to  it  Iialf  a  pint  of  water  and 
four  eggs  (leaving  out  three  of  the  yolks), 
well  beaten,  snd  add  half  a  pound  of  Ane 
sifted  sugar.  Strain  and  set  It  over  a  slow 
fire,  sttrring  It  tUl  It  is  as  thick  as  agood 
cream. 

LSKOK  ClOBAM  WTTR   AXlOWItOOT.— Dl»- 

solvo  and  mix  up  two  table-spoonAila  of 
arrowroot  in  a  little  cold  water,  add  on* 
and  a  half  pint  of  boUlng  water,  and  botl  it 
in  a  nice  dean  sanoepan  for  a  few  minutes^ 
stirring  it  all  the  time ;  add  a  couple  of 
pinches  of  saffton  (to  colour  it),  and  a» 
much  lemon  Juice,  and  grated  ped,  and  lamp 
sugar  as  will  fiavonr  and  tfweeten  It;  then 
add  the  yolks  of  five  or  six  eggs  well  beaten 
up;  stir  the  whole  on  the  Are  for  a  few 
minutes  (but  do  not  let  it  curdle),  and 
cooL  The  akxnre  quantity  will  fill  aboot 
twelve  small  glasses,  and  requires  two 
or  three  lemons.  It  Is  not  so  good  made 
with  fower  eggs  (see  White  I>croon  Cream). 
Whits  Lehon  Ckeail— Make  the  cream, 
as  above,  with  the  whites  instead  of  yolks 
of  oggs  (leaving  out  the  sam-on).  The 
whites  muttt  be  well  beaten,  but  not  ftothed, 
and  an  egg  or  two  more  is  an  improvement, 
making  It  whiter.  If  It  should  appear  to 
curdle,  thestrslnlng  makes  all  right.  In  this 
manner  three  or  four  eggs  will  make  six 
glasses  of  wMUi  and  six  of  yellow  lemon 
cream. 

(n)    CUOCOLATK    OR    OXAXOB    CRXAV 

Mix  together  two  yolks  of  otsga,  a  pint  of 
milk,  sugar  to  the  taste,  a  bit  of  butter  twice 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  a  spoonfol  of  dried  and 
sifted  Aour,  and  sliced  chocoUte,  which 
should  be  put  to  the  milk  cold;  put  all  in  a 
stcwpau.  Olid  stir  gently  till  it  Jnn  holla. 
If  you  wish  it  fiavoured  with  orange  or 
lemon,  chop  some  ped  very  fine,  and  put  it 
in  as  you  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  It  retain* 
a  Arcsh  flavour. 

(o)  Corru  Cheax.— Boil  acairs  foot  In 
water  till  it  wastes  to  a  pint  of  Jdly  dear 
of  sediment  and  fat,  make  a  teacup  of  veij 
strong  coffee,  dear  it  with  a  bit  of  isingtawc 
To  be  perfectly  bright,  pour  it  to  the  Jelly 
with  a  pint  of  very  good  cream  and  as  moc^ 
lump  sugar  as  la  pleasant;  give  It  ono  boU 
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up,  and  pour  It  Into  the  dlab ;  It  •hoald  jell^, 
botnocbe  ftifT. 

(p)  Bk»  CaEJOL—Soak  two  and  a  tiaii  to 
three  ounces  of  rice  over  night  in  water 
fbr  a  abort  time,  then  pot  In  a  alove  to  drain 
and  dry.  Next  morning  to  be  half  pounded, 
then  boiled  In  half  a  phit  of  milk,  then  put 
in  a  basin  to  oool ;  add  half  a  pint  of  cream, 
half  an  ounce  of  islnglaai,  and  whip  It  to  a 
atnmg  flnoth ;  put  it  in  the  moold  all  day, 
and  add  Bweetmeata,  or  flresh  flrulti,  or 
IVench  pmnet,  in  the  middle. 

(q)  BmAKDT  Cbeax— To  a  pint  of  thick 
cream  put  a  teacnpfhl  each  of  sifted  sugar, 
and  brandy ;  add  the  Juice  ofalemon.  Whlak 
till  It  thickens,  and  pour  into  a  glass  dish. 

(r)  IxpKBiAi.  Ckeluc.— Take  the  Juice  of 
three  large  oranges  or  two  lemons,  sweeten 
It  well  with  donbIe>reflned  sugar  pounded 
and  sifted,  put  it  into  the  dish  you  design  to 
senre  it  up  in,  then  take  a  pint  of  thick 
ereara,  sweeten  it  a  little,  then  boU  it  and 
stir  it  till  It  Is  milk  warm ;  put  it  in  a  teapot 
with  one  tfpoonflil  of  orange-flower  water, 
and  pour  it  veiy  high  on  the  Juioe,  which 
will  make  it  curdle,  and  look  like  a  honey- 
comb. 

(«)  Amt  S5ow_Take  a  pinch  of  pow- 
dered alum,  with  half  a  pound  of  the  pulp 
of  roasted  apples,  half  a  pound  of  powdered 
soger,  the  Juice  of  one  good  lemon,  and 
the  whites  of  three  eggs^  Whip  all  together 
fbr  an  hour,  drop  it  lightly  on  a  glass  dUh. 

(0  Lbcbb  Cbxma.— Beat  up  three  eggs, 
leaTing  out  two  whites,  add  to  them  a  pint 
of  new  milk,  and  mix  very  carefiiUy  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  with  two  ounces  of  finely 
grated  lemon-peel;  boil  this  over  a  slow 
flra,  oonstantly  stirring  it.  Prepare  a  shal- 
low dish,  with  some  ratafla  cakes  at  the 
bottom  soaked  in  brandy  and  sheny,  or 
covered  with  preserve;  then,  when  the 
crania  is  boiled  pretty  thick,  pour  it  over 
the  cakes.   To  be  sent  to  table  cold. 

(tt)  Floaxcko  ISLAiTDa— Whip  up  two 
spoonflUs  of  Jelly  or  Jam,  with  one  of 
white  of  egg;  beat  well,  then  drop  it  with 
a  spoon  on  a  dish  of  orcam. 

(0)  8n  Waltxb  Scott's  WAssAn.  Bowl, 
Cmmble  sponge>cakes  with  ratafias  and 
macaroons  into  a  glass  dish,  and  cover  them 
with  rich  ralshi- wine,  and  a  glass  of  brandy. 
The  Juice  of  a  lemon  should  first  bo  squeozed 
over  the  crumbled  cake.  Havearl^  thick 
oostard  ready  made,  and  pour  it  upon  the 
whole  vform,  but  not  hot.  If  approved,  add 
a  little  raspberry  jam. 

(is)  TazvLBr—Soak  eponge-Uacnlts,  maca- 
roons, and  ratafias,  &a,  in  a  dish  with 
one  pint  of  ralsin^wine  and  about  a  glass  of 
brandy.  In  the  morning;  then  lay  upon  It  a 
layer  of  preserve,  and  upon  that  the  whip 
given  below,  reserving  a  little  to  put  on 
Jott  before  sending  tt  to  tables 


Whip  for  Tiiftk  —Put  two  wine.glaaaea 
of  white  wine,  with  a  stick  of  cinnamon, 
lemon  peel,  and  a  blade  of  mace  lnt<^  a 
sanoepan  over  the  flre  imtll  it  simmersi 
then  strain  it,  and  put  it  to  stand  unti^ 
nearly  oold,  then  add  another  glass  of  wine, 
with  one  of  brandy,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  cream  and  milk(  sugar  to  yobr  taste. 
Beat  it  well  with  a  whisk,  and  as  the  troth 
rises  take  it  off;  and  lay  it  on  a  sieve,  the 
hollow  part  dowiv  If  Ibr  the  evening,  make 
this  whip  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

SojJD  STiXABim  von  Tbivlk.  on  to  put 
INTO  GLA8BB&— A  quart  of  cream,  one  glass 
of  brandy,  two  glasses  of  ralsln-wine,  tb« 
Juice  of  two  lemons  and  the  essence  of  tbo 
peel  taken  by  rubbing  lumps  of  sugar  upon 
them.  Sweeten  to  the  taste  and  whip  It 
all  together.    A  phit  is  enough  for  a  trifle. 

Am  iSxcnxEirr  Trifle.— Lsy  macaroons 
and  ratafla  drops  over  the  bottom  of  a 
disli,  and  pour  in  as  much  raisln-wlne  as 
they  will  suck  up;  which,  when  they  have 
done,  pour  on  them  cold  rich  custard,  made 
with  plenty  of  eggs  and  some  rice  flour;  it 
must  stand  two  or  three  inches  thick.  On 
that  put  a  layer  of  raspberry-jam,  and 
cover  the  whole  with  a  high  whip,  made  the 
day  before  of  rich  cream,  the  whites  of  two 
wcll-beateu  eggs,  sugar,  lemon-peel,  ond 
raisin-wine,  well  beaten  with  a  wire  whisk. 
If  made  the  day  before  it  is  used,  it  has  quite 
a  dUferent  taste,  and  is  far  better. 

GOOSKBRRRT    OR    AFPLS    TRIFLB.— Scflld 

such  a  quantity  of  either  of  these  fhilts 
as,  when  pulped  through  a  sieve,  will  make 
a  thick  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  disht 
if  of  apples,  mix  the  rind  of  half  a  lemon 
grated  fine,  and  add  to  both  as  much  sugar 
as  will  be  pleasant ;  if  of  gooseberries,  a 
little  nutmeg  and  brandy.  Mix  halt  a  pint 
of  milk,  half  a  pint  of  cream,  and  the  yolk 
of  one  egg;  give  It  a  scold  over  the  fire,  and 
stir  It  all  the  time;  do  not  let  it  boil;  add 
a  little  sugar  only,  and  let  it  grow  cold.  Lay 
it  over  the  apple  with  a  spoon,  and  then 
put  on  it  a  whip  made  the  day  before,  as 
for  other  Trifle. 

CiiANTiLLT  Cake,  or  Cakr  Trifle.-^ 
Bake  a  rice  cake  in  a  mould.  When  cold 
cut  it  round  about  two  Inches  fcom  the  edxe 
with  a  sharp  knife,  taking  care  not  to  per- 
forate the  bottom.  Put  In  a  thick  custard, 
and  some  tea-spoonfUl  of  raspberry  Jam, 
and  then  put  .on  a  high  whip. 

(X)  Lrxon  Solid — Mix  ihe  rind  of  one 
lemon  grated,  and  the  Juice  squeezed  in, 
with  one  pint  of  cream,  half  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  boiled  in  a  little  water,  and  six 
ounces  of  sugar  boiled  with  the  cream. 
When  the  cream  and  isinglass  are  almost 
cold,  pour  it  on  the  lemon. 

AifOTHRR  Lemon  Solid.— Grate  the  peol 
of  a  large  lemon,  and  put  the  Juice  into  a 
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bMin,  witb  bnndj  and  tagar  to  the  toBte. 
BoU  a  qaart  of  enam  and  ijqnr  it  Into  the 
lemon,  itlrring  It  tlU  It  U  oold. 

IGM.  RacEiPXB  FOB  Moulded  Ckkaio, 
Ac.:— 

(a)  Bluicmahob.— Boll  two  onnooi  of 
lalnglaas  In  three  halA  pints  of  water  half 
an  hour;  strain  it  through  fine  muslin  Into 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  cream ;  sweeten,  and  add 
a  few  bitter  ahnonds  ponndod.  Let  it  boll 
once  op;  if  not  wonted  very  stiff,  a  little 
less  iBinglaas  will  do.  Htlr  the  blancmange 
ooensiouaUy  while  cooling,  but  let  it  settle 
boloro  pouring  Into  the  moulds,  or  the  blacks 
will  settle  in  the  moulds,  and  show  thcm> 
ielTes  at  the  top  when  turned  out 

Anoth£b  Blamckamos.— Inflise  ibr  an 
hour,  in  one  pint  and  throo-qoarters  of 
milk,  the  thin  rind  of  a  small  lemon,  and 
eight  bitter  almonds  blanched  and  bruised ; 
Add  two  ounces  of  sugar  and  one  and  a  half 
ounoed  of  gelatine;  boll  them  over  a  slow 
Are,  stirring  until  the  isinglass  or  gelatine  Is 
dissolved.  Take  off  the  scum.  Stir  in  half 
a  pint  of  rich  croam,  and  strain  the  blano- 
mRuge  into  a  bowl.  It  should  be  moved 
gently  with  a  spoon  till  nearly  oold,  to  pre- 
Tetii  the  cream  fl-om  rlalng  to  the  top;  add 
by  degrees  a  wlne-glassfkil  of  brandy,  and 
when  nearly  cold  pour  It  Into  a  mould. 

(6)  ARKOwaooT  Blamcxanob  (exeeStnt). 
To  a  quart  of  now  milk  odd  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  arrowroot  sweetened  to  taste, 
and  a  pennyworth  of  cinnamon  water;  stir 
it  well  whilst  on  tho  fire,  boil  ten  minutes, 
pour  it  into  a  mould,  and  lot  it  stand  twenty* 
ibnr  hours.  Many  prefer  the  flavour  of 
lemon  peel  or  laurel  leaf  to  the  cinnamon. 

(0  Rice  Blaxcxanok^— Take  three  table- 
■poonfUls  of  very  finely  ground  rice,  stir  It 
gently  into  three  gills  of  good  new  milk; 
add  lump-sugar  to  the  taste,  but  not  too 
much,  or  It  will  prevent  its  setting.  Flavour 
it  with  lemon-peel  or  almond  essence ;  set  it 
on  the  Are,  and  let  it  boll  thoroughly,  sttr- 
ring  It  and  beating  it  extremely  well  fi>r 
rather  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  then 
pour  it  into  a  mould  that  has  been  soaked 
in  cold  water. 

IXFSOVED     RiCB      BLAMCXAXOB.  —  MlX 

three  ounces  of  ground  rice  and  one  ounce 
or  arrowroot  with  one  quart  of  new  milk, 
to  which  a  little  cream  has  been  added. 
Sweeten  It  to  the  taste,  and  flavour  it  with 
laurel  leai;  cinnamon,  or  orange  essence  in 
the  usual  way.  The  addition  of  the  arrow* 
root  makes  it  eat  much  more  tender  and 
pleasant 

(d)  8UFPKR  DISK.— Line  a  mould  with 
any  kind  of  preserves  except  raspberry,  tho 
more  variety  the  better;  soak  sponge  cake 
with  hot  costard,  and  put  it  in  the  middle; 
then  pour  over  a  thin  blancmange  to  bind 
too  whole  together ;  when  cold  tun  it  out 


(e)  Jauhb  Maiiob— Put  Into  cue  pint 
of  water,  tho  night  before  it  la  to  bo  made, 
thzee-qnarters  of  on  oouce  of  gelatine  and  a 
little  lemon-peeL  Tlie  next  day  put  into  a  pint 
cup  tho  Juice  of  two  lemons  and  one  wlno^ 
glass  of  brandy;  All  up  the  oup  with  good 
ralsin-wine  or  sherry ;  pour  these  with  the 
mixture  into  a  saucepan,  and  add  to  tbem  tiw 
yolks  of  seven  eggs  well  beaten,  and  aiiiB- 
clent  lump-sugar  to  sweeten  it ;  set  It  oa  a 
slow  Are,  stirring  it  tiU  it  boUs;  strain  it. 
and  stir  it  occasionally  until  nearly  eokl, 
when  it  should  be  pat  into  the  moulds. 

Akothxb  Jauxb  Mamge.— Disaolvo  one 
oonoe  of  isinglass  in  half  a  pint  of  boUlng 
water;  beat  tho  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  mix 
them  with  half  a  pint  of  ralabx  or  sheny 
wine,  the  Juioe  of  a  lemon,  and  sugar  to 
tlie  taste  (the  peel  of  the  lemon  should  be 
rubbed  with  some  of  the  lumps  of  sugar,  to 
extract  the  essence).  Stir  all  well  together, 
and  boil  ten  minutes.  Strain,  and  when 
nearly  oold  pot  it  Into  a  mould  flrst  dipped 
in  oold  water. 

AxoTHXB  Jacxb  Mamgb.— Stew  half 
an  ounce  of  Islnglasa  in  half  a  pint  of 
water;  add  the  rind  of  a  lemon  pared  tbia» 
after  haying  robbed  two  or  three  lumps 
of  sugar  on  it  to  extract  the  eseenea 
for  the  Jaune  mange.  Wtien  the  isinglass 
is  dissolved,  squeexe  the  Juloe  of  the  leinoa 
into  it,  and  add  Ave  table-spoonfuls  oTwhlte 
wine.  Stir  into  it  by  degrees  tho  yolks  of 
three  eggs  well  beaten,  and  then  set  it  over 
the  Are  and  stir  it  one  way  till  it  boUa. 
Strain  it,  and  oontlnue  stirring  till  almost 
oold.  Put  it  in  a  mould  or  glasses ;  when  the 
eggs  are  mixed  with  it,  sugar  must  be  added 
to  tho  taatei  (Tliis  makes  a  very  amall 
quantity.) 

(/)  JjoiOK  Cbbax  nr  SSAnL— Diaaolw 
threo^iuarten  of  an  ounoe  of  Light's  extract 
of  calves*  fbet,  or  gelatine,  in  a  qnartor  of  a 
pint  of  water.  Strain  it,  squeeae  the  jukw 
of  three  lemons  with  the  grated  peel  of  ooe^ 
sweeten  with  sifted  lump  sugar,  and  when 
yon  have  added  about  three-qoarten  of  a 
pint  of  good  cream,  or  a  little  more,  whfak 
It  well  tni  it  becomes  a  strong  flroth.  Then 
add  the  idnglasa,  cooled  suflldently,  bat  noc 
set;  and  mix  it  well  When  it  begins  to 
set,  put  it  into  your  mould,  and  In  an  hoar 
or  two  it  will  be  snfBciently  Arm  to  torn 
out  This  quantity  should  All  a  qoart 
mould.  This  cream  may  be  varied  by 
adding  befbre  It  sets  a  ft!W  dried  or  pir»- 
serred  cherries,  greetigages,  Jtc,  with  a 
little  candied  peel,  and  colour  it  with  a 
little  cochlneaL 

(ff)  Lbuox  Cbkbsil— Mix  one  quart  of 
cream,  the  juice  of  throe  lemons,  a  little  of 
the  peel  grated,  a  large  glass  of  brandy, 
and  powdered  sugar  to  taste;  stir  all  wen 
together,  then  wblak  it  to  a  straoig  ftvtli^ 
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plAce  It  in  a  sieve  with  a  piece  of  thin 
nmslln  In  It,  Rnd  it  should  then  stand  till 
the  whey  has  entirely  left  it;  atler  this  it 
n'ay  be  pot  into  a  moald,  tamed  out,  and 
ornamented  to  fluicy.  The  cheese  la  better 
if  nmde  two  days  before  it  Is  wanted.  The 
muslin  should  be  rinsed  through  cold  water. 
The  above  proportions  make  but  a  small 
cheese,  bat  may  easily  be  increased  at 
pleasure. 

(A)  Lemon  Sfokos.— Take  half  an  onnce 
of  isinglass,  dissolve  it  in  a  little  boilinx 
water,  then  take  the  juice  of  eight  lemons, 
and  pat  sugar  to  your  taste;  whisk  it 
together  until  it  becomes  a  sponge,  then 
wet  the  mould  and  put  It  in;  when  set 
turn  it  out.  The  mixture  oagbt  to  be  nearly 
cold  to  whisk  welL 

Am  oTHEa  Lkxon  Spoxok— Simmer  three- 
Quartcrs  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine  In  a  little 
milk  antil  dissolved ;  strain  and  set  it  to  cool ; 
put  the  Juice  of  three  lemons  and  some 
sugar  to  a  pint  of  cream;  whisk  them  well 
together,  pour  in  the  gelatine  by  degrees, 
whisk  it  again,  and  ponr  it  into  the  mould. 
(0  RABPBEaai  Cbeak,  SoLU>.~Take 
fhll  half  a  pound  of  raspberry  jelly  or  Jam, 
with  the  seeds  taken  out ;  whbk  quickly 
three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  rich  cream,  to 
which  has  been  added  the  Juice  of  a  lemon. 
The  Jam  must  be  sweetened  with  sifted 
lump-sugar,  and  may  bo  coloured  with  a 
yery  little  cochineal ;  three-quarters  of  an 
onnce  of  "  extract  of  calves'  feet,"  or  gela- 
tine, must  be  previously  dissolved  In  rather 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  and 
added  to  the  cream  at  lasL  It  must  be  pat 
into  the  mould  as  soon  as  It  begins  to  set 
If  required  to  be  kept,  it  should  bo  put  into 
a  crockery  mould,  that  the  colour  may  be 
preserved 

(>)  Creamed  RiCE—Botl  a  large  hand- 
fa\  of  rice  in  a  pint  of  new  milk  till  very 
thick  and  tender ;  when  about  half  done, 
put  in  half  the  rind  of  a  small  lemon  cut 
very  small,  and  a  little  nutmeg  or  laurel 
leaL  Sweeten  to  the  taste;  put  It  in  the 
moulds,  and  when  quite  cold  tarn  it  oat, 
and  pour  over  it  some  thick  cream  or  cos- 
tard, or  place  round  it  some  Jam  or  preserved 
fruit ;  if  wanted  lor  dinner,  It  should  be  pre- 
pared the  previous  day. 

(it)  A  Shafe  or  IticE.— A  teacupfal  of 
rice  well  washed.  Pat  it  into  a  stewpan 
with  half  a  teacupfhl  of  water.  Add  to  it  a 
pint  of  new  milk;  let  it  boil  till  soft.  Turn 
into  a  mould  till  cold,  then  serve  it  in  a  diah 
with  jam  or  cream. 

(0  Kick  Flcmiiebt.— Chop  or  grate 
the  rind  of  half  a  lemon  very  fine,  and  pound 
half  an  onnce  of  bitter  almonds;  mix  them 
together;  then  take  a  quart  of  new  milk,  a 
quarter  of  a  poond  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the 
^ame  of  groond  rice,  itlrring  the  Jotter 


into  the  milk  after  the  other  ingredients 
have  been  put  in.  From  the  time  it  begins 
to  boll  let  it  boil  fbr  more  than  ten  minutes, 
stirring  it  the  whole  time ;  then  ponr  it  into 
a  mould,  and  let  it  stand  till  quite  oold. 

(m)  Italian  Cbxajl— Orate  the  peel  of 
two  lemons,  squeeze  the  Juice  on  the  peel, 
add  some  sifted  sugar— it  should  be  made 
pretty  sweet— then  pour  over  it  one  and  a  half 
pint  of  cream;  stir  it  well  that  it  may  not 
curdle,  beat  it  with  a  whisk  till  it  is  as  thick 
as  batter;  put  a  piece  of  muslin  into  a  tin 
mould  (to  be  pierced  fall  of  holes),  and 
pour  the  cream  into  it  The  tin  should  be 
placed  across  a  dish,  that  it  may  sund 
hollow.  Fill  op  the  mould  as  the  wtUp 
subsides. 

(n)  A  Chablottb  Kusss.— Take  a  plain 
mould,  pour  in  a  little  calves'  foot  Jelly  to 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  mould.  When  set, 
take  finger  biscuits,  cut  them  straight  to 
fit  in  the  mould,  and  add  a  little  more  Jelly, 
coloured  with  oochineaL  Then  take  a  little 
cream,  pnt  it  in  a  basfai,  add  a  little  lemon 
juice  and  loaf  sugar  pounded,  with  a  glass 
of  brandy  flavoured  to  the  taste;  then 
whisk  it  stiff,  melt  half  an.ounce  of  Isinglass 
if  the  mould  it  large^  if  a  small  one  less  will 
do;  stir  the  isinglass  in  the  cream,  and  ponr 
it  in  the  mould. 

1687.  KECRtPTS  FOR  Custards:— 

(a)  To  Maks  Custard.— Set  a  saucepan 
of  water  to  boll,  and,  while  It  bolls,  put  all 
the  Ingredients  fbr  the  custard  into  a  Jug; 
viz.,  a  pint  of  thin  cream,  five  yolks  of  eggs 
well  beaten  (m>  white),  sugar,  and  laurel  leaf 
to  the  taste.  Set  the  Jug  in  boiling  water, 
and  keep  stirring  till  It  is  the  proper  thick- 
ness. Then  take  it  out,  and  stuff  a  clean 
cloth  Into  the  Jug  to  prevent  its  skinning 
over,  and  let  it  stand  till  quite  cold,  and 
then  add  some  brandy.  If  in  a  hurry, 
the  cream  and  laurel  leaves  may  be  made 
warm  befbre  addincr  the  sugar  and  eggs, 
but  the  custard  Is  not  quite  so  thick  in 
this  case. 

(b)  BoTLXD  Milk  Custard  should  be 
made  with  fbur  eggs  to  a  quart  of  new  mUli  \ 
flavour  with  sugar  and  nutmeg,  if  likcd( 
pour  it  boiling  over  some  thin  slices  of  roll 
or  cake,  and  eat  it  cither  hot  or  cold. 

(c)  A  Less  Rich  Citstardu— Mix  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  cream,  with  a  quarter  of  n  pint 
of  mlU,  leaving  a  little  out  to  mix  with  a 
tea-spoonful  ot  arrowroot;  pour  the  other 
boiled  and  sweetened  over  it;  and  add  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  aud  a  little  brandy  when 
cold. 

{d)  yANKn.LB  Custard  Frothed.— 
Sweeten  and  flavour  one  pint  of  milk  with 
vaneiUe.  Beat  the  vhUm  of  seven  or  eight 
eggs  to  a  stiff  fh>th;  and,  when  the  milk 
boUa,  take  out  a  tabie-epoonfoi  of  the  froth, 
and  let  It  get  la  the  milk,  taming  it  once. 
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Put  It  on  a  Steve  to  dndn,  then  nnotbcr,  and 
another.  'When  there  is  a  suflldent  quan> 
tlty.  Ktraln  the  milk  and  make  it  into  costard 
In  the  tunol  way,  elRht  or  nine  eggs  to  a 
phitofmilk.  l*ut  tlie  costard,  when  cold, 
into  a  glaaa  dJati,  and  place  the  firothed 
whites  upou  it. 

(«)  SPAKiaa  CrsTAKD.— To  a  qoart  of 
milk  pot  a  little  sogar;  when  boiled,  take  It 
off  the  fire,  and  slutke  three  table-apoonftals 
of  arrowroot  Into  it,  add  half  a  tea-spoonftjl 
of  noyao  or  casence  of  almonds  to  it,  and 
abont  tidf  an  ounce  of  Isinglass;  sot  it  over 
the  flre  again,  itlrrlnK  it  one  way,  then  poor 
It  into  a  moold,  which  most  first  be  wetted, 
and  when  cold  torn  it  ont,  and  stick  it  with 
blanched  almonds;  mix  the  arrowroot  with 
a  little  cold  milk. 

(/)  LmoN  CrsTAisfl.— Beat  the  yolka  of 
eight  eggs  till  they  are  as  white  as  milk; 
then  pot  to  them  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
the  rinds  of  two  lemons  grated,  and  the 
JDlce  sweetened  to  the  taste.  Stir  it  on 
the  flre  tni  thick  enoogb ;  then  add  a  largo 
glaasof  rich  wine  and  half  a  glassof  branJy ; 
give  the  whole  one  scald,  and  pot  it  in  cops, 
to  be  eaten  oold. 

ig)  Almond  CiJVTASD.-.Tako  three  bitter 
almonds,  with  a  little  cinnamon,  and  rob 
aomo  frofh  lemon-peel  grated  on  twooonoes 
oflomp-sogar,  pot  them  in  a  pint  of  milk 
or  croam,  and  simmer  them  for  a  qoarter  of 
an  hoor,  then  strain  and  stir  till  cooL  After 
this  mix  with  the  mUk  the  yolks  of  foor 
eggs  well  beaten,  simmer  again  until  it 
becomes  a  thick  costard,  then  add  an  oonoo 
of  sweet  almonds  beaten  smooth  with  roae 
water. 

(A)  TiPST  Caak.— -Take  a  stale  sponge 
cake  of  t^il  size,  pierce  it  with  holes,  making 
them  witli  a  kiiltUug-pln.  Poor  over  by 
decrees  wllli  a  spoou  half  a  pint  of  raiain- 
wlne,  and  a  wtue-glass  of  brandy  mixed. 
TVhen  this  quantity  is  soaked  op,  which  will 
require  the  wine  to  be  ladled  up  ftom  the 
bottom,  stick  it  thickly  over  with  blanched 
almonds  cut  in  points  or  spikes.  Just  before 
it  goes  to  table  pour  over  it  a  thick  costard, 
ur  whipped  cream. 

(t)  TcBNSi>-oDT  CcnTA]tD.—Mix  with  one 
pbit  of  sweet  milk  half  an  onnoe  of  siired 
isinglass,  the  yolks  of  fooreggs  well  beaten, 
nine  pounded  bitter  almonds;  stir  all  weU 
ova  a  slow  flre  till  the  Isinglass  is  dissolved ; 
strain  throogh  a  fine  sieve  or  mnslin,  and 
poor  into  a  shape.  When  cold,  tuxn  it 
out 

Sect.  Sb-^ELUBs. 

l«89.  BxcEon  FOB  Jkujbs  (for  dbeetions 
to  run  wbicli,  see  par.  1680)  :— 

(a)  Calf's  Tbet  Jbllt.  — Pot  a  set  of 
calf's  fbet  well  cleaned  into  a  pan  with  Ave 
Quarta  of  water,  and  let  tham  boU  gently 


till  reduced  to  two  quarta.  Then  take  oal 
the  feet,  let  the  Jelly  become  qnite  cold, 
skim  the  fiit  off  dean,  and  dear  the  JdJIy 
fh>m  the  sedlmoit.  Beat  the  whltea  of 
eight  eggs  to  a  flroth,  then  add  ooa  bottia 
of  ralain-wlne  or  sheny,  sqneese  In  tlw 
Juice  of  fh>m  eight  to  twdve  lemona,  anA 
the  peel  of  flve  or  six.  Sweeten  It  to  the 
taate  (about  two  pounds  ami  a  qoarter  of 
loaf  sugar).  When  the  stodtiaboiUnic.  take 
tliree  spooofhls  of  it  and  keep  atlrrtog  it 
with  the  wine  and  eggs,  to  prevent  it  ftom 
cordllng;  then  add  a  little  more  stock  and 
still  keep  stirring,  and  then  pot  it  into  the 
pan;  let  It  boil  twenty  mlnotaa,  and  abogt 
the  middle  of  the  time  pour  in  half  a  tea- 
cup of  cold  water ;  pour  it  into  a  flannel-taBb 
and  let  it  run  into  a  baabi.  Keep  pouring  Ik 
back  into  the  bag  gently,  till  It  mna  deac 
Let  it  settle  a  Utile  after  boiling  belbra 
pouring  it  into  the  bag;  and  be  nearly  ooU 
before  going  into  the  mould.  The  eggs  and 
wine  most  be  carefliUy  mixed,  or  it  will 
curdle. 

(b)  Jbllt  wrm  QELATcnL—Take  two 
oonces  and  three-quarters  of  gelatine  dis- 
solved in  about  a  quart  of  water.  Ibor 
lemons,  one  pound  of  loaf  sngar,  nearly 
half  a  bottle  of  .raisin-wine,  or  a  llttia 
brandy  and  less  of  the  wine,  as  little  wliito 
of  egg  as  is  necessary  to  dear  it,  aa  the  egg 
takes  ftom  the  stiflhess  of  the  Jelly.  B<A 
altogether,  strain  through  a  Jdly-bag.  and 
put  into  a  rooold. 

(c)  Ox  FxET  JKLLT.  -.To  tfaioe  ox  feet, 
made  into  very  stiff  stock,  allow  two  pminds 
and  a  half  qf  brown  sugar,  the  Joice  of  six 
lemons,  a  bottle  of  table-beer,  seven  oggt 
(yolks  aqd  whites),  a  few  dovea,  aboot  one 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  a  tea- 
cupfol  of  vinegar.  Boil  all  these  IngredientB 
together  a  quarter  of  ap  hoor,  take  the 
pan  off  the  flre,  and  letlt  stand  on  the  fender 
fbr  Jive  minotes  before  patting  H  thjioogh 
the  Jelly-bag. 

(d)  Wins  Jbuibs  (mads  with  Ocu- 
TinB).-~Pnt  fhll  three-qnarters  of  an  oonce 
of  gelatine  in  a  pint  of  water  the  nit^ 
before  making  the  Jelly,  with  a  bit  of  lemon 
peel  and  twelve  ounces  of  sugar;  aqoeeae 
in  a  pint  measure  the  Juice  ot  four  lemons, 
add  a  glass  and  a  half  ot  brandy,  some 
orange  flavouring  or  spirit  of  pundi,  and 
All  up  vrith  good  raisin-wine,  w'hites  snd 
shells  of  two  eggs  beaten;  boll  gently  till 
the  scum  separates,  and  pass  through  a 
Jdly-bsg. 

(fi)  Tapioca  Wins  JxLLT.--Take  a  quaiter 
(rf'a  poond  of  taploea,  and  wadh  it  In  two  or 
three  waters;  then  add  a  pint  of  odd  watei; 
and  let  It  soak  twelve  hours  or  more ;  stan- 
mcr  It  in  the  same  water  with  the  ifnd  of  a 
lemon,  until  It  becomes  quite  dear;  then 
add  the  ioioe  of  tho  lonon,  with  wtaM  and 
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loof  sugar  lo  tttte,  aud  put  in  the  mould  at 
cnceL 

</)  Apflb  JSLLT—Put  one  and  a  half 
pound  of  apples,  after  being  pared  and  cored. 
In  a  quart  of  water;  boU  tbem  till  the  apples 
are  In  a  pulp;  put  them  Into  a  hair  slere  to 
drain,  but  do  not  rub  through.  Measure 
the  Ji^ee,  and  to  every  pint  put  half  an  ounce 
of  Mnglaas  (or  the  extract  of  calTs  foet), 
the  Juloe  and  peel  of  a  small  lemon,  sugar 
to  taste;  boll  altogether  five  or  ten  minutesL 
iHrar  it  through  a  flannel  bag,  and  stir  tlli 
nearly  cold  belbre  It  is  put  into  a  mould. 

(g)  Bed  Attlxs  m  Jellt.— Pare  and 
core  some  well-shaped  apples— pippins  or 
golden  rennets,  if  yon  have  them,  but  others 
will  do ;  throw  them  into  water  as  you  do 
them;  put  them  into  a  preserving-pan,  and 
with  as  little  water  as  will  only  half  oorer 
them ;  let  them  coddle,  and,  when  the  lower 
aide  is  done,  turn  them.  Observe  that  they 
do  not  He  too  dose  when  flrst  put  In.  Mix 
one  or  two  grains  of  pounded  cochineal  or 
a  tea^spoonftil  of  the  tincture  with  the  water, 
and  boil  with  the  fhtlt  When  sufficiently 
done,  take  tbem  out  on  the  dish  they  are  to 
be  served  in,  the  stalks  downwards.  Take 
the  water  and  make  a  rich  Jelly  of  it  with 
loaf  sugar,  boittiur  the  thin  rind  and  Juioe  of 
a  lemoa  When  come  to  a  Jelly,  let  it  grow 
odd,  and  put  it  on  and  among  the  apples; 
cut  the  peel  of  the  lemon  in  narrow  strips, 
and  put  It  across  the  eye  of  the  apple. 

Qi)  Lekok  JKllt.— Dissolve  one  ounce 
of  IslngloAs  in  a  pint  of  water,  then  add  one 
pound  of  lump  sugar,  the  Juice  and  rind  of 
two  lemons;  let  it  boil  ten  minutes  after  the 
Ingredients  are  in ;  strain  it  into  a  mould. 

(f)  OuAiraB  Jbllt.— Peel  lightly  six 
oranges,  and  throw  the  peel  into  a  little 
water,  which  lay  on  the  corner  of  a  stove 
without  allowing  it  to  boll,  lost  it  should 
taste  too  bitter.  Cut  the  oranges  in  two, 
have  a  lemon  squeezer  and  silk  sieve  to 
squeeze  the  oranges  (which  dip  in  water  to 
prevent  waste) ;  squeeze  the  oranges  into 
an  earthen  pan,  and  pour  into  it  through  the 
sieve  the  inftttion  of  peeL  Next  clarify  a 
pound  of  sngar  or  so,  and  then  pour  in  the 
orange  Juice.  The  heat  of  the  sngar  will 
darUy  the  Jelly.  Do  not  let  it  boil,  but  as 
soon  OS  you  perceive  a  yellow  scum  skim  it 
and  pour  the  Jelly  into  a  bag.  Next  mix 
some  melted  isinglass,  either  hot  or  cold. 
This  Jelly  must  not  bo  made  too  firm.  If 
the  oranges  are  too  ripe,  mix  a  little  lemon- 
Juioo  to  make  them  more  acid.  Eighteen 
onmges  are  requisite  to  make  a  good  Jelly. 
Lemon  Jelly  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 
Another  Fay.— To  two  quarts  of  calTs 
ftet  or  eow«heeI  stock  made  stifl^  add  the 
juloe  of  twelve  Cliina  oranges  and  the 
peel  of  six,  the  Juloe  of  two  lemons  and 
peel  of  one;  ]tee  the  oranges  and  lemons 


veiy  thia  BoU  altogether  tbr  half  an  hour, 
and  sweeten  to  the  taste.  Strain  througlt 
a  piece  of  muslin. 

Another  H^qr.— Boll  two  omioes  of  isin- 
glass in  a  pint  of  water,  three-quarton  ^i 
a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  in  another  pint  of 
water.  Squeeze  eight  oranges,  add  the  Juloe 
and  rind  of  one  lemon,  and  grate  the  poel  of 
some  of  the  oranges.  Mix  all  the  ingredients 
together,  and  let  it  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Strain  it  through  a  flannel  bag  and  put  It 
Into  the  mould. 

(j)  Chdjit  Jkllt.— The  best  method 
of  making  onerry  jelly  consists  In  clarifying 
the  stigar,  and  when  It  has  been  skimmed 
properiy  and  bolls,  throit  the  cherries 
into  it;  take  them  oiT  the  fire,  and,  when 
the  decoction  is  cold,  throw  in  a  little  liquid 
olarlfied  oold  isinglass.  Squeeze  three  or 
fbur  lemons  into  it  Strain  through  a  bag, 
and  put  it  Into  an  earthem  mould. 

(k)  PnircH  JBULT.—Take  a  pound  of  loat 
sugar,  one  and  a  half  ounoe  of  isinglana,  tlvu 
Juloe  of  four  Seville  oranges,  and  Ibur  lemons, 
a  wine  glassftil  of  brandy,  and  one  of  rum. 
Melt  the  isinglaas  in  a  pint  or  more  of  boil- 
ing water,  then  strsln  it  quite  hot  through  a 
fine  sieve  upon  the  punch.  Stir  it,  and  put 
it  in  a  mould. 

AxoTHZR  Punch  Jellt.— Dissolve  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of.  Isinglass  in  a  pint  or 
more  of  water  with  the  pool  of  a  lemon.  To 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy,  and  half  that 
quantity  of  rum,  add  the  Juice  of  two  lemons, 
sweeten  it  with  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
loaf  sugar.  Strain  the  water  In  which  the 
isinglass  ha9  been  dissolved  through  a  sieve 
upon  the  punch,  then  place  it  on  the  fire 
to  heat,  not  to  bolL  Let  it  stand  to  settle, 
and  pour  it  into  the  mould. 

(i)  B^af^BfBBT  jKLLT.— Dissolve  one 
ounce  of  gelatine  in  half  a  pint  of  water, 
add  throe  quarten  of  a  pint  of  syrup  (with 
a  spoouftal  of  lemon  Juloe,  or  fifteen  grains 
of  tartaric  acid),  boll  and  skim,  and  pour  it 
into  the  mould. 

(m)  KxcKM.iarr  Red  Jxzxt.— Dissolve 
one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  three-quarters  of 
a  pint  of  water,  and  add  the  eighth  part  of 
the  white  of  an  egg  well  beaten.     When 
nearly  dissolved  put  in  one  pound  of  loal 
sugar  broken,  and  a  third  of  a  spoonfhl  of 
cochineal  powdered.     Ten  minutes  before 
taking  off  the  fire,  put  in  th^  grated  rind  of 
three  lemons.  Strain  It  through  muslin,  and 
add  a  cupftil  of  Madeira,  or  any  other  good 
white  wine,  and  the  strained  Juloe  of  four 
lemons.    If  it  looks  thick,  give  it  one  boU 
up.   Let  it  cool  before  it  goes  into  the 
mould.    The  pan  should  be  kept  covered  all 
the  thne  it  is  boiling. 

Sect.  4— Stewed  Fedhs. 
1680.  To  Stew  Nobxaxdt  PipniaL  — 
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Boak  a  dosen  pippliu  In  a  quart  of  cold 
water,  and  l«t  tbem  stand  all  night.  StvmUi 
off  the  water,  and  add  to  it  alx  oanoes  of 
powdered  loaf  sdgar,  six  ckrrea,  a  tfaaa  of  i 
Madeira  or  llghi  wtaM,  and  a  Utfle  tbin 
]»non-peeI  cnt  in  Tery  narrow  ptooes;  boil 
tt  up  to  a  Qrmpk  Put  In  the  applea,  and  let 
them  simmer  verj  gentij  till  tender.  If  tied 
down  in  a  jar,  tbey  will  keep  good  a  fort- 
night 

(a)  SnwBDAvrLBSiCAZXBD  Black  CAPi. 
Take  large  French  pippins,  or  golden  ren- 
nets, cat  them  in  half,  and  lay  them  with 
the  flat  aide  downwards  In  a  dish.  Pnt  a 
IltUe  currant  wine  and  some  fine  sugar  over 
them,  and  pal  them  into  a  quick  oren  for 
half  an  hour.  Boil  some  currant  wine,  or 
other  sweet  wine,  with  a  little  lemon-peel 


as  wIU  cover  tl\om.  Set  It  orer  a  gentle 
fire,  and  let  them  simmer  slowly  tQl  done 
enough  to  take  the  thin  sUn  off  when  odd. 
Place  them  in  a  dish,  with  or  without 
milk,  cream,  or  custard ;  if  tlie  latter,  there 
should  be  no  ratafliL  Bust  fine  sugar  over 
the  apples. 

id)  To  SiBW  PEAxa.— Pan  and  halve 
the  ftuit,  and  lay  them  In  a  bright  tin,  or 
enamelled  iron  saucepan.  Then  strew  over 
them  some  lump  sugar,  and  a  lisw  dovui; 
pour  over  them  some  water  (not  more  than 
a  teacupfnl  Ibr  a  large  quantity  of  p6an)i 
Fill  the  sanoepan  with  the  parings,  laM 
closely  in  liQron,  and  cover  with  tlie  ltd.  I^et 
it  boll  gently  till  the  pears  are  tender,  and 
then  either  boD  gently  or  aimmer  lor  five  or 
six  hours,  till  the  oolour  is  a  Aemp  crimson. 


cut  in  long  thin  pieces,  a  small  quantity  of  I  When  done,  and  the  pears  are  token  out 


gelatine,  a  little  lemon-Juioe,  and  some  sugar 
together,  till  the  gelatine  or  ialngtass  is 
dlsHOlved ;  put  the  apples  in  a  dish,  and  pour 
it  over  them.  The  JeUy  should  be  set  before 
they  are  sent  to  table. 

(b)  Stxwed  Aprasa.— Pare  evenly  any 
good  boiling  apples,  of  a  pretty  lance  siae ; 
take  out  the  core  with  a  scoop,  and  put 
them  Into  a  stewpan.  with  water  enough 
to  cover  them.  Add  a  little  sugar,  lemon- 
peeL,  and  Juice,  if  the  apples  require  it. 
8tew  them  gently  till  quite  tender,  taking 
care  not  to  break  them.  Take  them  out 
of  the  water,  to  which  add  sugar  enough  to 
make  a  rich  syrup,  and  a  peach  leaf  or  tea^ 
spoonftQ  of  capillalre;  boil  it,  and  when  as 
thick  as  cream,  pour  it  in  the  dish  round 
the  apples.  A  little  colouring  may  be  given 
to  one  side  of  the  spple  with  oochinoal,  or 
the  juice  of  red  beet-root 

(c)  To  Scald  CoDtnot.— Wrap  each  in  a 
Tine-loaf,  and  pack  them  close  in  a  stew- 
jmn ;  and  when  fttll,  pour  as  much  water 


add  a  lump  of  sugar,  previously  well  rubbed 
on  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  a  little  lemon 
Juice  to  the  qrrup.  Give  it  a  bcU  upi,  and 
pour  It  a  few  times  over  the  pears  to  give 
them  the  same  flavour.  Should  there 
not  be  plenty  of  lump  sugar,  the  pean 
are  much  longer  in  acquiring  their  proper 
oolour. 

(e)  Stkwxd  Psass  {anoGier  JtteeqX,  ka 
Heft).— After  paring  and  halving  one  pound 
of  pears,  pnt  them  into  a  well-lined  pan  with 
three  ounces  of  lump  sugar,  two-thirds  of  a 
pint  of  water,  and  a  few  cloves.  Sfeewimtll 
quite  tender. 

(/)  BakxdPsabsl— These  need  not  be ^ 
a  flue  sorti  some  taste  better  than  othov, 
and  often  those  that  are  least  flt  to  eat  raw. 
Wipe,  but  do  not  pare,  and  lay  them  on  tin 
plates,  and  bake  them  in  a  slow  oven.  When 
soft  enough  to  bear  it,  flatten  them  with 
a  silver-spoon.  When  done  through,  pat 
them  on  a  dish.  Th^  should  be  baked 
three  or  four  times,  and  veiy  gently. 
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TBXSCB  COOKERY,  AND  MISC£LLA17£OXJ8  BECEIPTS. 


SsCT.  1 Fbskch  Coosxbt,  as  Covparkd 

WITH  THE  ENGLISa  SCHOOL. 

1691.  For  many  yeuTB  oar  opposite  nelgh- 
boars  hiire  looked  down  upon  the  cookery 
of  this  o&antry  with  the  ffreateet  contempt, 
consldertng  it  In  a  barijaroos  condition. 
This  low  opinion  may  hare  been  well 
fbnnded  in  the  last  century,  bat  I  much 
qnestlon  whether  at  present  we  may  not 
haTe  It  in  onr  power  to  retara  the  com- 
pllmeat;  though  I  am  ready  to  admit  that 
we  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  French  for  our 
existing  knowledge  of  the  art  of  cookery. 
I  am  not,  however,  attempting  to  settle 


have  the  same.  Is  it  In  their  fish?  t 
maintain  that  plain-boiled  tnrbot  is  more 
wholesome  than  a  vd'^tu-^fent  de  titt^t. 
With  regard  to  their  entrees  and  entre- 
mets, they  are  only  other  names  fbr  our 
side  and  comer  dishes,  oonfecUoneiy,  and 
sweets— none  of  which  are  certainly  to 
be  recommended  for  their  suitability  to  the 
stomach.  If  these  facts  are  reaUy  what  I 
say,  then  French  cookeiy  can  only  claim  a 
superiority  in  point  of  flavour ;  and  hero 
the  matter  cannot  be  settled,  since  evciy 
one  will  Judge  fbr  himself  But,  in  every 
other  respect,  I  maintain  that,  with  the  aid 
of  the  old  English  cook  of  the  early  part  of 


the  question  depending  upon  the  relative  i  this  century,  wo  may  live  quite  as  econo- 


Inventlve  powers  of  the  two  nations,  but 
that  connected  with  the  present  modes  of 
prsparlng  tlwlr  Ibod.  Let  any  one  sit  down 
to  a  dinner  cooked  by  a  first-rate  French 
cook,  and  say  If  it  is  not  true  that  all  the 
dishes  worth  eating  are  cooked  on  English 
lurindples,  although,  perhaps,  dignified  with 
high-sounding  French  names;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  veritable  French  dishes, 
however  beaatlAil  and  tempting  to  the 
eye  they  may  be,  are,  when  tasted,  by 
no  means  of  flrst-rate  flavour.  I  am 
not  now  speaking  (h>m  my  own  parti- 
cular experience,  because  I  know  that  the 
taste  of  an  individual  Is  no  criterion 
by  which  to  Judge  of  those  belonging 
to  the  nmltitnde>  but  Arom  dose  obser- 
vation I  should  decidedly  say,  that  the 
large  proportion  of  the  English,  vho  have 
the  choice  of  boQi  kinds,  prefer  genuine 
English  dishes  to  those  of  French  prepara- 
tion. Of  couTM,  it  will  happen  that  those 
who  have  only  an  occasional  opportunity 
of  grati^^h^g  their  Ikncy  for  novelty  by 
partaking  of  strange  fl&re,  proftss  to  like 


mically,  and  in  a  more  wholesome  way 
Vn&n  even  by  the  aid  of  Soyer  himselC    To 
the  French  system  of  flying  I  have  given 
due  credit,  under  the  section  treating  of 
that  department;  but  beyond  that  I  know 
of  little  real  Improvement  which  they  can 
claim;  excepting,  perhaps,  the  mo<le  of 
boiling  thehr  flresh  beef  (bouOli),  which 
would  not  bear  to  be  presented  in  English 
style.  The  plan,  however,  is  a  good  one,  and 
might  certainly  be  adopted  in  thia  country 
with  advantage.    The  English  mistake  has 
been  not  so  mnch  in  the  poverty  of  their 
cookery,  as  in  the  abuse  of  its  abundance 
of  good  thinga    If  fine  meat  were  more 
plentiflU  in  Paris,  we  should  see  it  more 
flrequently  produced  au  naturei;  but,  with 
their  tough  and  stringy  beef  and  mutton 
and   melancholy-looking   veal,   they   aro 
compelled  to  have  recourse  on  all  occasions 
to  those  dishes  which  we  only  need  employ 
occasionally.    English  receipts  for  stews, 
hashes,  harrioots,  fticassees,  Jte.,  originally 
French  though  they  may  be,  are  numerous 
enough,  and,  when  well  made,  equal  in 


what  to  them  is  a  rarity;  but  this  is  no  |  flavour  to  many  of  the  much-vaunted 
rule  to  guide  in  the  choice,  and  it  is  only  >  modem  French  entries;  but  when  ill-made, 
needfhl  in  reality  to  consider  whether  the  |  the  flinlt  lies  not  in  tlie  cookery,  but  in  the 


French  have  discovered  any  methods  of 
cookery  more  economical,  more  wholesome, 
or  more  palaUMe,  than  ours.  Here  issue 
must  Join,  an(^  I  boldly  maintain  that  they 
have  not  I  know  fhll  well  that  the  French 
can,  and  do,  live  upon  less  than  the  English 
in  point  of  animal  food ;  but  they  make  up 
for  this  abstinence  by  indulging  largely  In 
salads  and  vegetables;  and  in  bulk,  as  well 
as  most  probably  in  weight,  of  (bod  they 
equal,  if  they  do  not  go  beyond  the  usaal 
allowance  of  the  Eng^h.  But  do  they,  or 
do  they  not,  cook  tills  said  animal  food  in 
a  more  wholesome  mode  than  we  do?  If 
it  is  maintained  that  they  do,  I  must  aSk 


cook,  who  is  thought  nothing  of  if  she  con- 
fines her  attention  to  English  dishes,  and 
consequently  neglects  them  in  the  attempt 
to  reach  beyond  her  limited  powers.  Do  we 
ever  see  a  Frenchman  reftise  a  fine  haunch 
of  mutton  or  venison  when  he  has  the 
chance?   It  Is  true,  that  he  requires  a 
dilferently-flavoured  sauce  to  that  which 
is  the  customary  one  in  this  country ;  but 
it  Is  not  against  these  that  the  complaint 
is  made,  but  agidnst  our  barbarous  method 
of  roasting  and  boiling>ota<i.  Plain  melted 
butter  may  be  his  abomhiatlon,  and  so  it  is 
of  many  Englishmen ;  nevertheless,  It  Is 
the  foundatiou  in  France,  as  well  as  in 


la  what  way?   Is  tt  In  their  soups?  We   Bngland,  of  very  many  good  sauces^  Wb«t 
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I  wish  to  have  andentood  by  thoM  who 
now  snbmlt  to  be  called  barbaroaa  In 
oookeiy,  is  the  flict,  that,  exof^t  In  making 
too  free  use  of  our  splendid  batcher's  meat, 
we  are  not  in  point  of  teience  behind  the 
French.  Oar  prineiplu  qf  cookery  ore  quite 
as  well  founded  as  theirs  (saving  always 
the  aibrenxontionod  f^ingpan);  and  we 
hare  no  reason  to  snbmlt  to  the  alleged 
superiority  which  they  daim.  They  are 
Ibndor  of  acids  than  we  are,  but  that  is  no 
Bcientlflc  discoYery.  They  also  indulge  in 
a  greater  variety  of  flavours  than  we  do* 
but  that,  agnin,  is  no  improvement  In 
science,  for  it  only  tempts  the  stomach  to 
do  that  which  the  Englishman  is  already 
too  prone  to  do  without— namely,  to  eat  too 
muclt  I  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  know 
In  what  the  pre-eminence  consists ;  and  I 
can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
Is  undeserved.  Tlie  English  of  the  last 
century  were  bigotted  in  thinking  them- 
selves superior  to  all  other  nations,  but  in 
the  huter  half  of  this  they  seem  determined 
to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  only  fit  to 
wash  the  dishes  for  their  nelghbonr^  chtft 
deeuisme. 

168S.  The  argument  which  I  have  main- 
tained In  the  preceding  paragraph  is  still 
ftrther  supported  by  the  fact,  that  almost 
all  the  French  terms  used  in  their  cookeiy 
are  easily  translated  Into  English  by 
synonyms,  showing  that  tbey  have  had  a 
provlous  or  parallel  existence,  and  been 
named  in  this  country  as  well  as  In  Franoei 
If  it  were  otherwise,  instead  of  being  merely 
adopted  here  by  the  cook  and  his  patrons, 
they  would  become  part  of  the  English 
vocabulary,  in  tlie  same  way  as  many 
French  words  in  other  departments,  such 
aM  atveiope,  tmiui^  hcuOew^  Ac. 

VOCABCLART  OF  FBOrCH   GOOKIiro  TKSMB 
TIAXBLATUX 

Atekts,  small  silver  skewers. 

Jjnettes^  dishes  with  (bur  compartments, 

(br  the  use  of  the  cook  (old  English). 
AMtietU  voUmie,  dish  handed  round. 
Aunaturd^  plalm 
Bam-maHe,  a  water-bath. 
Bngnet,  a  flitter. 
JVone,  a  white  broth. 
BkaquetU^    a  kind  of  IHcaasoe   (French 

only). 
Brauing^  a  peculiar  kind  of  stewing  (long 

used  in  England,  see  page.  468). 
Jlowim,  a  French  dish,  fbrmed  of  expensive 

fbrcemeats,  poached  and  broDed. 
JiomUi,  hoMtAflreth  beef;  peculiar  to  France. 
BotdBcn^  broth. 

Af^Mon,  a  high  standing  dish  ofpasty. 
Cfffwrote,  a  stewpan. 
CbiMTOfa;  a  rioo-cnut 


Oomp6tt^  a  mixtun  of  fhiHs,  also  a  white 

mixtutt,   or  ragout  of  small  hlitls  or 

pigeons. 
Compotiee,  lowest  dish  to  hold  the  eomp6(e. 
Court  bottUlon^  a  preparation  of  wine,  Ac, 

in  which  fish  is  boiled. 
Coiuommi,  a  strong  grnvy  (clear). 
OouHs^  cnllls,  or  rich  brown  gravr. 
Orou$tade^  a  hollow  crust  of  bread  ftrmed 

to  hold  minces,  Ac 
Oroquettety  saToniy  mlncea. 
CfrtMUotiy  a  sippet  fMed. 
EnpcqriOotU,  in  paper  (oUed). 
En  eovromiA,  in  the  shiVM  of  a  erown. 
Smiftoi,  minced. 
EntHu^  oomer  or  side  dishes  served  with 

the  first  courses. 
EntrtmeU^  ditto  with  the  second  and  tfatrd 

conraeSto 
FntiUetaffey  puff  paste. 
Friturt^  flyingpan. 
Faret,  fbrcemeaL 

Friemdeauy  a  stew  of  veal  (see  Frlottiideas). 
Oateau^  cake. 
Orat,  made  with  meat 
Ora^tker^  to  make  crisp,  to  grllL 
iMtitont  a  mLxturo  of  cream  and  egg  to 

thicken  white  soup. 
Maigrty  without  meat. 
J/orJnaeis,  a  liqoor  prepared  with  Ttaegar 

fbr  boiling  fisli,  Ac 
MaUiU^  a  kind  of  stew  offish. 
Meringw^  a  very  light  cake,  made  of  sagar 

and  white  of  egg  beaten  op. 
ifiroAm,  a  meat  dish  (see  Mlrofam). 
NouffUiy  a  paste  made  of  egg  and  floor. 
iVbirdevemf,  the  part  of  the  fillet  of  veal 

near  the  udder. 
Awiifrss,  dressed  with  bread-cmmbs. 
Paa$er^  to  fry  lightly. 
Figitk,  larded  on  tite  snifiioe  only. 
/*olMe,  a  liquor  concocted  to  boll  ftfwls  la. 
Potfrnk-fm^  an  eeoiiomicsl  dish  (page  4ia^ 
Potagt^  broth  or  soup. 
Pmr^  meat,  fish,  Aa,  pounded  and  presac4 

through  a  pnrfe  presser  and  sieve  to 

remove  the  lumps. 
QuaMOM,  a  kind  of  ibreemeat 
RiuolUt  nnall  fried  pastiy,  both  scvoniy 

and  sweet 
RoffOvt^  a  rich  Und  of  stew  or  sanoe  ?^h 

sweetbreads,  Ac 
RoMX^  a  thickening  of  flour  or  batter. 
JStafmi,  a  hash  of  half-dressed  game. 
aauU,  fried  hi  the  French  style  (page  •103). 
^nger^  to  flour  the  stewpan. 
TamUf  a  strainer  or  sieve  of  wooDen  canvas 
Timbdk^  a  pie  made  hi  a  peouUar  moold. 
TomU,  a  spedes  of  tart 
FoiMer,  to  take  up  a  saaoa  with  a  spoon  hi 

a  peculiar  manner. 
Vdouti,  a  rich  sauoc 
Foloaewtf,  a  raised  cniit  of  onuuneoUl 

poffpastSk 
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After  QBTttaHy  ezAmialng  tbe  aboTeliat, 
wblch,  I  beUere,  oomprebends  nualj  all 
th«  tenns  used  in  tbe  French  oiMm,  it  is 
ridlcnlouB  to  attempt  to  maintain  that, 
except  In  the  arrangement  ct  the  letters, 
they  haTe  anything  pecoliar.  Their  worda 
are  composed  of  difliBrait  changes  of  the 
members  of  the  alphabet,  but  they  are 
nearlj  all  r^resented  in  oar  tongue  by 
corresponding  ones  aa  good  as  theirs;  and 
It  might  be  Just  as  well  maintained  that  a 
line  roasted  Nortblk  turkey  is  improred  by 
giving  it  tbe  name  of  dmdtm  roU,  as  to 
allege  that  potage  is  better  than  sonpt  or  a 
eof-MMneirt  more  sdentiflc  than  a  patty. 
By  all  means  adopt  Improvementa,  whether 
Freach,  German,  Italian,  or  Russian ;  but 
do  not  take  the  bad  with  the  good ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  despise  our  own  really  whole- 
aome  and  appetising  dishes  because  they 
are  our  own.  I  flilly  admit  that  the  French, 
aa  individuals,  are  mors  Inventive  than  we 
are,  and  generally  take  to  cookery  better 
than  the  English,  but  that  their  national 
cookery  is  superior  to  ours,  I  as  fUly  deny. 

fliCX.  9L— MlSCKLLAmSOUB  COOKXBT 

BacsiFia. 

!    16B&  BBGnmVORDBBSSIMOEGOB;— 

(a)  PLikiK.— Boil  some  water  in  a  small 
Muc^pan;  put  in  the  eggs  caieftilly  with  a 
spoon,  taking  the  time  by  a  dock  or  watch ; 
boil  for  two  minutes  and  a  half  to  three  and 
a  half,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  oon- 
•omer.  The  first  mentioned  time  scarcely 
turns  the  white  all  through,  while  the  last 
almost  hardens  the  yolk.  Three  minutes 
boiling  will  be  preferred  by  most  people,  as 
tbe  whites  are  then  Just  set,  and  the  yolks 
a  little  thickened  bi  consistence.  If  the 
weather  is  very  cold,  it  is  better  to  warm 
the  eggs  a  little  before  boiling  them,  or 
they  are  very  apt  to  crack  from  the  sudden 
expansion  by  heat. 

(ft)  To  Poach  Eooau-Set  a  stcwpan  of 
.water  on  the  fire ;  when  boiling,  slip  an  ^^ 
previously  broken  in  a  cup^  into  the  water; 
when  the  white  looks  done  enough,  slide 
an  egg-ellce  under  tbe  egg,  and  lay  it  on 
toast  and  batter,  or  spinach.  As  soon  as 
enough  are  done,  serve  hot  If  not  ftesh 
laid,  they  win  not  poach  well,  and  with- 
out breiddng.  Trim  tbe  ragged  parts  of 
the  whltea,  and  make  them  look  round. 

(c)  BvnsjOD  Ecoa,  ok  Eoo  Toasi.— 
Beat  four  or  five  eggs,  yolk  and  white 
together,  put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter 
in  a  basin,  and  then  put  it  in  boiling 
water,  stbiing  it  till  melted;  pour  the 
butter  and  eggs  into  a  sancepan ;  keep  a 
basin  in  tbe  hand,  Just  boldhig  the  sauce- 
pan in  the  other,  over  a  slow  part  of  the 
flro,  shaking  it  one  way,  as  it  begins  to 
.wum;  poor  it  into  the  basin  and  back; 


then  hold  tt  again  over  the  lire,  alternately 
stirring  it  constantly  in  the  saucepan,  and 
pouring  it  into  the  basin,  more  perfbctly  to 
mix  the  egg  and  butter,  until  they  shall 
be  hot  without  boiling:  Serve  on  toasted 
bread,  or  In  a  bashi,  to  eat  vrith  salt  fish, 
or  red  herrings. 

(d)  Soortca  E0G&-.B0II  hard  five  pallets' 
eggs,  and  without  removing  the  white, 
cover  completely  with  a  fine  relishing  force- 
meat, in  whidi  let  scraped  ham,  or  chopped 
anchovy,  bear  a  due  proportion.  Fiy  of  a 
beautUU  yellow  brown,  and  serve  with  a 
good  gravy  in  the  dish. 

(e)  To  Boil  Eogb  Habdc—^BoU  them  ten 
minutes,  moving  them  gently  to  change 
the  under  side,  and  put  them  by  to  get  odd. 

1694  BaxAXFAST  DaosB :— 

(a)  OAmxAL  PoaxiDOB  (a  genmne  Seokk 
me^.--JPut  as  much  water  as  will  make 
as  much  porridge  as  is  wished  into  a  sauce- 
pan, let  it  boil,  then  take  a  handAil  of  meal 
in  the  left  hand,  letting  it  fiUl  gently  into 
the  water,  while  stirring  the  meal  and 
water  quickly  round  with  the  right,  with  4» 
wooden  stirrer  or  spoon ;  do  this  till  tt  u 
the  thickness  of  thick  gruel,  then  salt  to 
the  taste;  let  It  boil  for  ten  minutes,  add  a 
little  more  boUing  water,  and  boll  it  oUier 
five  minutes,  which  makes  It  quite  smooth, 
and  veiy  digestible  (boiling  It  well  is  the 
great  secret  for  making  it  digestible  and 
nourishing  for  invalids).  It  is  poured  out 
in  pudding  dishea  for  each  member  of  a 
Scotch  Ihmlly,  and  they  dip  each  spoonAil 
into  a  Jugful  of  milk,  and  thus  make  a 
hearty  and  nourlahing  breakfittt  The 
poorer  class  of  children  often  have  it  for 
their  evening  meal  too,  and  in  this  wsy  it 
forms  the  principal  food  for  Scotch  children, 
who  seldom  ever  tire  of  It  till  they  grow  up. 

(b)  Bics  PoBXii>OK.~On  half  a  pound  of 
rice  pour  three  quarts  of  boiling  water;  let 
it  sweU  tiU  it  becomes  quite  a  JoUy.  Add 
one  quarter  (or  half)  a  pound  of  oatmeal, 
mixing  it  first  with  cold  water;  stir  it  well 
together,  add  one  ounce  of  onions  chopped 
fine,  half  an  ounce  of  bacon  flit,  butter, 
or  lard,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste;  boil  all 
together,  stirring  all  the  time. 

(c)  Floux  Milk  is  made  by  mixing  v^  a 
table-spoooflil  of  wheat-flour  in  water  to 
a  thin  paste,  then  stirring  it  into  a  pint  of 
boiling  milk  till  it  thickens.  It  may  be 
eaten  with  sugar  or  treacle. 

(d)  Rice  axd  Sago  Milks  axe  made  by 
washing  the  grahu  nicely,  and  simmering 
with  milk  over  a  alow  fire  till  suffldently 
done.  The  former  sort  requires  lemon,  s^ce, 
and  sugar;  the  latter  is  good  without  any- 
thing to  flavour  it 

(e)  BaxAD  AHD  Milk.— Cut  or  break  stale 
bread  into  flragments,  than  boil  In  milk  lor 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
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(/)  FJHDcnT.— BoU  a  qoaiter  of  a  pint  of 
wheat  for  three  or  four  hoiura,  then  add 
one  quart  of  mQlc,  with  two  ^)Oonftil>  of 
ftoar  mixed  with  it,  two  eggs,  three  parte 
of  a  BoiaU  teacupftil  of  raiflins  and  carranta, 
a  little  lemon-peel  and  dnoamon.  Boll  Ibr 
a  quartcar  of  an  hour,  and  aerve. 
iflOflL  Fbcfabatioxs  or  Milk  — 
(a)  COBM  AMD  Obbail— Put  three  or  fiMir 
pints  of  milk  Into  a  pan  a  little  warm,  and 
then  add  rennet  or  giUUno.  When  the  curd 
ia  come,  lade  it  with  a  sauoer  Into  an 
earthen  shape  perforated,  of  any  form  you 
please.  Fill  It  up  as  the  whey  drains  ott, 
without  breaking  or  pressing  the  curd.  If 
turned  only  two  hours  before  wanted.  It  is 
very  light ;  but  those  who  like  It  harder 
may  have  it  so,  by  making  it  eaiiier,  and 
squeezing  It  Cream,  milk,  or  a  whip  of 
cream,  sugar,  wine,  and  lemon,  to  be  put 
In  the  dish,  or  into  a  glass  bowl,  to  serve 
with  the  curd. 

AnoOur  Way.^1o  fbur  quarts  of  new 
milk  warmed  put  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of 
buttermilk  strained,  according  to  Its  sour- 
ness ;  keep  the  pan  covered  until  the  curd 
is  of  firmness  to  ciU  three  or  four  times 
across  with  a  saucer;  as  the  whey  leaves 
It,  pat  it  into  a  shape,  and  fill  up  until  it  is 
solid  enough  to  take  the  form.  Serve  with 
plain  cream,  or  mixed  with  sugar,  wine, 
and  lemon. 

(b)  GALLDro  Curds  ahd  Whst,  as  or  Ixalt. 
Take  a  number  of  the  rough  coats  that  line 
the  gizzards  of  turkeys  and  fowls;  dean 
them  from  the  pebbles  they  contain ;  rub 
them  well  with  salt,  and  hang  them  to  dry. 
This  makes  a  more  tender  and  delicate  curd 
than  common  rennet.  When  to  be  used, 
break  off  some  bits  of  the  skin,  and  put  on 
it  some  boiling  water;  in  eight  or  nine 
hours  use  the  liquor  in  the  same  way  as 
other  rennet 

(c)  BuTTEBXiLX,  if  made  of  sweet  cream.  Is 
a  delicious  and  most  wholesome  food.  Thoae 
who  can  relish  sour  buttermUk,  find  it  stni 
more  light;  but  it  is  not  generally  liked. 
Buttermilk,  if  not  very  sour,  Is  also  as  good 
as  cream  to  eat  with  fruit,  if  sweetened  with 
white  sugar,  and  mixed  with  a  vety  little 
milk.  It  likewise  does  equally  fbr  cakes 
and  rice-puddings,  and  therefore  it  is  eoo- 
nomlcal  to  churn  before  the  cr«am  is  too 
stale  to  make  buttermilk  fit  for  nothing  but 
tofoedpigs. 

(d)  LONDOV  STixjLBtrB.— Put  A  pint  and  a 
half  of  port  or  white  wine  into  a  bowl,  with 
nutmeg  grated,  and  a  good  deal  of  sugar, 
then  milk  into  it  near  two  quarts  of  milk, 
frothed  up.  If  the  wine  U  not  rather  shaxp^ 
it  will  require  more  for  this  quantity  of 
milk. 

(«)  STAirOSDBBOtS  StULABUB.— Put  a  pint 

of  dder,  and  a  glass  of  brandy,  sugar,  and 


nutmeg  into  a  bowl,  and  milk  Into  It;  or 
pour  warm  milk  tnm,  a  large  teapot  soma 
height  into  It 

CO  SoMSBaBTBHiRi  Stllabttr.— In  a  laise 
ohhia  bowl  put  a  pint  of  port  and  a  piut 
of  Bheny  or  other  white  wine ;  sngar  to 
taste.  MUk  the  bowl  AilL  In  twenty 
minutes*  time  cover  it  pretty  hlg^  with 
clouted  cream ;  grate  over  it  nutmeg,  put 
pounded  cinnamon  and  nonpareil  eomflts. 
{g)  DKvoaisiflKB  JmnoET.— Put  warm  milk 
into  a  bowl ;  turn  it  with  rennet ;  then  pot 
some  scalded  cream,  sugar,  and  dnnamoa 
on  the  top,  without  breaking  the  ami. 
Many  peofide  add  a  little  brandy  and  mm 
in  equal  prop<»tlons. 

ih)  Poaaxr  Stllabub.— Mix  n  quart  of 
thick  cream  with  one  pound  of  lump  sugar, 
and  a  pint  of  white  wine ;  rub  a  fewliunpsof 
sugar  upon  the  rind  of  two  or  three  lemons 
to  extract  the  essence ;  and  pour  upon  them 
the  Juice  of  three  lemons;  add  tills  to  the 
cream,  and  whisk  It  one  way  for  half  an 
hour  or  till  thick. 

(t)  EvERiAsmrc  STixABUs.~Take  half  a 
pint  of  thick  cream,  half  a  pint  of  white 
wine,  a  little  brandy,  the  juloe  of  a  snuA 
lemon,  and  the  essence  of  the  rind  nibbed 
off  upon  lumps  of  sngar  and  added  to  the 
Juice,  half  a  poimd  of  lump  susar  sifted ; 
mix  the  wh(de  well  together,  and  whisk 
imiil  quite  thick. 

{J)  BuTTEB-uiLK  CuBDS.— Take  three 
plutB  of  butter-milk  end  pat  it  in  a  tmad 
bsain ;  take  a  pint  and  a  half  of  new  milk, 
and  boll  it  with  half  a  nutmeg  till  It  rellabes; 
poor  it  hot  on  the  butter-mlHc,  and  let 
It  stand  two  or  three  hours,  till  the  wtiey  Is 
cleared  ttom  the  curds;  put  it  on  n  thin 
cloth,  and  let  it  hang  till  the  whey  Is  all 
drained  from  it  Serve  it  up  with  eream, 
sngar,  and  grated  nutmeg. 

ieB6L  BBCEIPTS  POR  DrRSSIKO  C^X88B^-- 

(fl)  To  Pot  Chxesb.— Take  two  pcnada  of 
cheese,  one  of  Cheshire  and  one  of  GkMwes- 
ter;  to  this  add  three  spoonfols  of  mooMaln 
wine  and  two  spoonfUls  of  made  mucaRl; 
beat  all  these  togetlier  in  a  marble  moctsu; 
and  then  put  it  into  pots  for  as& 

Another  IToy.— Cut  and  pound  four  osowcs 
of  Cheshire  cheese,  one  ounce  and  a  balf  of 
fine  butter,  a  tea-spoonftil  of  white  pooaded 
sngar,  a  little  bit  of  mace,  and  a  glass  of 
wh>te  wine ;  press  it  down  in  a  deep  pot 

(&)  TOAsiSD  Chsbsb  to  Cohb  vt  afteb 
DiNXKB.— Grate  three  ounces  of  fiit  Clraslilra 
cheese,  mix  it  with  the  yolks  of  two  cms, 
four  ounces  of  grated  bread,  and  tluve 
ounoea  cS butter;  beat  the  whol«  weU  ta a 
mortar,  wlUi  a  dessert-spoonful  of 
tard,  and  a  little  salt  and  p^iper. 
some  bread,  cat  it  into  proper  pieoesi,  lay 
the  paste  as  above  thick  upon  them  Into  • 
Dutch  oven,  covered  with  a  diah,  tUl  kot 
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tbroogb;  remove  the  dtoh,  and  let  tbe 
cbMM  brown  a  litttei  Serve  aa  Iiot  aa 
poulble. 

(c>  Mbltkd  Gbzcsb.— TQko  two  onnoes 
each  of  good  Cheshire  and  of  Parmesan 
cheese,  grate  them,  and  add  aboat  double 
the  weight  of  each  in  beaten  yolks  of  eggs 
and  melted  batter;  mix  them  well  together, 
add  pepper  and  salt  to  the  taste,  and  then 
put  to  li  the  white  of  the  eggs,  which  have 
been  beaten  separately;  stir  them  lightly 
in,  and  bake  It  in  a  deep  dish,  filled  bat  half 
full,  as  it  will  xiae  very  much.  Serve  when 
quite  hot 

(d)  Wklsb  RADBrr.— Toast  a  »lice  of  bread 
on  both  sides,  and  butter  it;  toast  a  slice  of 
Gloucester  cheese  on  one  side,  and  lay  that 
next  tbe  bread,  and  toast  the  other  with  a 
salamander;  rub  mustard  over,  and  serve 
very  hot,  and  covered. 

(e)  Chesse  Toast.— Mix  some  fine  batter, 
made  mustard,  and  salt  into  a  mass; 
spread  it  on  Aresh-made  thin  toasts,  and 
grate  or  scrape  Gloucester  cheese  upon 
them. 

(/)  AncHovT  Toast.— Bone  and  skin  six 
or  eight  anchovies ;  pound  them  to  a  mass 
with  an  ounce  of  fine  butter  till  the  colour 
la  equal,  and  then  spread  it  on  toasts  or 
Tusiui. 

Another  TT^qr.— Cut  thin  slices  of  bread 
Into  any  form,  and  fry  them  In  clarifled 
butter;  wash  three  anchovies  split,  pound 
them  in  a  mortar  with  some  tVesh  batter, 
rub  them  through  a  hair-sieve,  and  spread 
it  on  the  toast  when  cold ;  then  quarter  and 
wash  some  anchovies,  and  lay  them  on  the 
toast.    Garnish  with  parsley  or  pickles. 

1687.  Vabiocs  CosnpBcnoNEBT  Receirs 
FOR  Common  Use  :— 

(fl)  FbuitDbopsofLeuon  JuiCB.— Mixa 
quantity  of  lemon  Juice  with  sifted  sugar, 
nearly  thick  enough  for  a  spoon  to  stand 
upright  in.  Pot  it  hi  a  deep  pan  and  make  it 
quite  hot  on  the  fire,  stirring  it  all  the  time, 
but  do  not  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  then  mix 
In  a  small  quantity  more  sugar.  Warm  it, 
then  chalk  the  spout  of  the  pan,  and  with 
a  small  stick  drop  it  on  tin  or  pewter 
plotea  hi  small  drop&  When  coUt,  take 
them  off  the  plates,  and  put  them  In  the 
■tove  or  sieves  to  dry. 

(6)  OivoEB  Dbofo,  a  Good  Stoscachic.— 
Beat  two  ounces  of  fresh  candied  orange  in 
a  mortar  with  a  little  sugar,  to  a  paste; 
then  noix  one  ounce  of  powder  of  while 
ginger,  with  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Wet 
the  sugar  with  a  little  water,  and  boll  alto- 
gether to  a  candy,  and  drop  it  on  paper  aa 
tor  lemon  drops. 

if)  PsiTESiiiKT  DsoFau-Pound  and  sift 


ftmr  ounces  of  doable-raOned  augor,  beat  it 
with  the  whites  of  two  egga  tai  perftctly 
smooth;  then  add  sixty  drops  of  oil  of 
peppermint,  beat  it  well,  and  drop  on  white 
paper,  as  above,  and  dry  at  a  distance  from 
the  fire. 

(d)  Ratatia  DBom— Blanch  and  beat  in 
a  mortar  four  ounces  of  bitter,  and  two  of 
sweet  almonds,  with  a  part  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  sifted,  then  add  the  remainder  of  the 
pound  of  sngar,  and  the  whites  of  two  egga, 
making  a  paste;  of  which  put  litUe  holla, 
the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  on  wafer-paper,  and 
bake  gently  on  tin  plates. 

(<)  ToFrr.— Mix  one  pound  of  coarse 
sugar,  half  a  pound  of  treade,  a  little 
batter,  one  and  a  half  te»4poonfhl  of* 
ginger,  the  same  of  mixed  spice,  let  it  boil 
for  half  an  hour,  grease  a  pewter  plate  and 
pour  it  in,  then  let  it  oooL 

(/)  EvKRTON  TorFT.— Mix  ouo  pound  of 
sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  treacle,  half 
a  pound  of  butter,  with  the  rind  of  half  a 
lemon ;  boil  all  over  a  alow  fire  an  hour, 
and  pour  it  upon  tins  well  buttered. 

(g)  BaklktScoab.— Dissolve  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  lump  sugar  in  half  a  phut  of  water, 
with  the  white  of  half  an  egg ;  when  it  is  at 
candy  height  (see  page  898),  add  a  tea* 
spoonAil  of  stnlned  lem(ni-Jttice,  and  boll 
it  quickly  till  it  recovers  its  previous  con- 
dition. Pour  it  over  a  marble  slab,  and 
when  it  becomes  stifi;  cut  it  Into  strips,  and 
twist  it 

169&  To  Prspass  TKorr  vok  CniLDRBir 

IK  A  HORB  WHOLVaoaOB  WAT  THAN  IN  Pl£8 

AND  PuDDiNGflL— Put  applea  or  pears,  sllMd, 
plums,  currants,  gooseberries,  Ac;,  into  li 
stone  Jar,  and  sprinkle  as  much  Lisbon 
sugar  as  is  necessary  among  them ;  set  the 
Jar  on  a  hot  hearth,  or  in  a  saucepan  of 
water,  and  let  it  remain  till  the  ihiit  is 
perfectly  done.  Slices  of  bread,  or  rice, 
may  be  either  stewed  with  the  fruit,  or 
added,  when  eaten ;  the  rice  being  pltdn 
boiled. 

Mushrooms  to  Pot.— Take  large  buttons, 
wipe  them  quite  dean,  and  cut  the  stalks 
even ;  put  them  into  a  stewpan  and  popper 
and  salt  them  well ;  then  put  them  over  n 
fire  and  stew  till  all  the  liquor  is  dried  np 
(Just  before  the  liquor  is  dried,  put  a  »mall 
piece  of  butter  into  them).  Poi  them  when 
hot,  and  let  each  pot  be  large  enough  fur 
a  dish,  as  they  willp  not  keep  after  being 
opened.  Whetf  cold,  put  a  thin  coating  of 
butter  and  a  thick  one  of  mutton  suot; 
tie  a  bladder  over  the  pot  When  drcssMi, 
put  them  into  hot  water,  and  change  it 
twice,  then  dress  them  as  for  stewed  mush* 
rooms. 
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CHAP.  XTL 
OOOKEBY  FOR  THE  POOR. 


Bbct.  L^Rxkajueb. 
1000.  Thb  object  of  thu  Cbapixb  Is  two- 
Ibld^ltfc,  to  enable  those  wfao  are  anxloas 
to  benefit  tbeir  poorer  neighboon  to  oook 
fbr  them,  occaatonaUj,  soups,  puddUiffs, 
Ao^  which  maj  be  nonrlshing  and  wholo- 
Bome,  and  yet  their  cost  may  be  so  trlfltaig, 
as  not  to  be  ftlfcin  a  moderately  large  estab- 
lishment; and,  And,  to  afford  such  infbr* 
matlon  as  may  be  Imparted  by  oral  teach- 
ing, on  ^e  kinds  of  cookery  And  general 
management  of  food  most  suitable  for 
those  who  are  obliged  to  Uve  upon  a 
very  small  weekly  stipend.  Economy 
Is  the  key-stone  of  each ;  but  It  is  veiy 
dilTerently  applied  in  the  one  from  tbo 
other.  Thus,  many  thtogs  in  a  Isrge 
establishment  are  oseAil  to  the  poor  man, 
and  yet  he  cannot  procure  them  by  pur- 
chase, eren  if  so  dlqxMed.  Such  are  th^ 
boilings  of  meat,  wliat  are  called  '*  broken 
victuals**  or  ^'scnqM,"  and  many  other 
things  which  are  not  made  use  of  by  those 
who  can  afford  to  despise  them ;  but  wtiich 
to  the  badly-fed  diild  or  adult  are  positive 
luxuries,  because  they  consist  of  articles 
which  their  systems  call  for  in  the  most 
urgent  manner.  '^Wasto  not  wliat  your 
nelghboun  want,**  is  an  adago  which  the 
rich  man  should  treasure  up  and  act  npon ; 
and  if  so,  many  a  cottage  wtaich  is  now 
rarely  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  animal 
food,  would  be  made  oomlbrtable  at  times, 
If  not  always  sa 

Sect,  sl.— Tns  Rich  Mam*8  SiJT!KRrLnTnE& 
170a  Boiu]ia&— The  cook  should  be 
charged  to  save  the  boilings  of  every  piece 
of  meat,  ham,  tongue,  Ac.,  however  salt; 
as  it  is  easy  to  use  only  a  part  of  them, 
mixed  with  an  equal  or  double  quantity  of 
fresh  water,  and,  by  the  addition  of  more 
vegetables— the  bones  of  the  meat  used  in 
the  family— the  pieces  of  meat  that  come 
from  table  on  the  plates— and  rice,  Scotch 
baxley,  or  oatmeal,  there  will  be  some 
gallons  of  nutritious  soup  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  The  bits  of  meat  should 
be  only  warmed  in  tht*  soup,  and  remain 
whole;  but  the  bones  should  be  boiled  in 
the  digester  till  they  yield  their  nourish- 
ment If  the  things  are  ready  to  put  in  the 
boiler  ss  soon  as  the  meat  is  served,  it  will 
save  the  fresh  Are  Ibr  second  cooking. 
Should  the  soup  be  poor  of  meat,  the  long 
•boUlng  of  the  bones,  and  different  vege- 
tiiblea,  wia  afford  better  nourishment  than 
the  laborious  poor  can  obtain  ;  especially 
as  they  are  nrely  tolerahle  cooks,  and 
have  not  ftael  to  do  Justice  to  what  thegr 


buy.  In  eveiy  flunfly  there  ia  sodm  tnper- 
lluity;  and  If  it  is  prepared  with  cieanli- 
ness  and  care,  the  benefit  win  be  veiy 
great  to  the  receiver,  and  the  satfa&ctioo 
no  less  to  the  giver.  In  times  of  scarcity, 
ten  or  fifteen  gallons  of  soup  could  he  dealt 
out  weekly,  at  an  expense  not  worth 
mentioning,  even  though  the  vegetables 
were  bought;  and  if  in  any  village  con- 
taining ten  gentlemen's  houses  the  quan- 
tity of  ten  gallons  were  made  in  eaidi, 
there  would  be  a  hundred  gallons  of  whol^ 
some  and  agreeable  food  given  weekly  ftat 
the  supply  of  fbrty  poor  flunilles,  at  the  rate 
of  two  gallons  and  a  half  each. 

170L  Rkfosb  VBQKTXBLEa— Tske  tnnilpB, 
carrots,  leeks,  potatoes,  tlie  outer  leaves  of 
lettuce,  celezy,  or  any  sort  of  vegetable  that 
Lb  at  hand ;  cut  them  small,  and  throw  in 
to  any  quantity  of  boilings,  with  tlie  thick 
part  of  peas,  after  they  have  been  pulped 
fbr  soup;  or  grlta,  or  coarse  oatmeal,  which 
have  been  used  for  gruel;  or  bread-crumb 
and  rofhse  pieces  of  bread. 

1702.  SKuniKD  Milk.— Where  oows  are 
kept,  a  Jug  of  skimmed  milk  is  a  valuable 
present,  and  always  a  very  aoceptable  one 
where  there  sre  children;  while  in  a  gen- 
tleman's house  it  is  only  fit  for  pig's  wash, 
or  at  all  events  it  Is  used  fbr  that  purpose, 
wherever  cows  are  kept  sufficient  to  make 
butter  fbr  the  fkmlly. 

1708.  A  Chxap  PcDDQca— When  the  oven 
is  hot  a  large  pudding  may  be  baked,  and 
given  to  a  sick  or  young  family;  and  when 
made  as  fbllows,  the  trouble  and  cost  are 
little :— Into  a  deep  tin  or  pan  put  half  a 
pound  of  lice,  four  ounces  of  coarse  sugar 
or  treacle,  two  quarts  of  skim  milk,  and 
two  ounces  of  dripping;  set  it  cold  In  the 
oven.  It  win  take  a  good  wlille,  but  Is  an 
excellent  solid  Ibod. 

1704.  CainiB  FuDDcrQ.  —  Save  aU  the 
crumbs  left  upon  the  doth  daring  the 
week,  add  to  these  any  waste  pieces  of 
bread.  Put  them  into  a  basin  with  two 
ounces  of  treacle  mixed  up  with  them. 
Soak  them  In  enough  water  to  make  Uiem 
swell  Then  tie  them  in  a  doth  in  the 
usual  way,  and  boU  half  an  hour.  Hundreds 
of  poor  children  would  bo  glad  of  such  a 
pudding. 

I705w  A  BoFPKD  Toast.- A  very  good 
meal  may  be  thus  easily  made:— Cot  a 
very  thick  upper  crust  of  bread,  and  put 
it  into  the  pot  where  salt  beef  Is  boUlng 
and  nearly  ready ;  it  will  attract  some  of 
tlie  ftt,  and,  swelled  out,  will  be  nounpatait- 
able  dish  to  those  who  rarely  taste  meat. 

1708.  A  SAYOUBr  Baked  Diss.  —  Put  a 
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pound  of  any  kind  of  meat  cut  In  slioes ; 
two  onlonii,  two  carrota,  ditto ;  two  ounoea 
ct  rlca,  a  pint  of  split  peaa,  or  whole  onea, 
if  pnerioualy  soaked,  pq>pcir  and  salt,  Into 
an  earthen  Jug  or  pan,  and  pour  on  two 
qnarts  of  water.  Cover  it  very  done,  and 
bake  It  with  the  bread. 
1707.  Good,  but  Plahv  Plum  PuDonfo, 

SOTIED    rOS    CHXBIlEAfll,   OB  ANT    FUnCIVB 

OocAaioN— Mix  tlireo-qnarten  of  a  peck 
of  flour,  the  crumba  of  six  large  loaves,  eight 
pounds  of  suet,  six  pounds  of  raisins,  aix 
pounds  of  cunants,  ten  eggs,  three  pounds 
of  brown  sugar,  one  ounoe  of  allspice,  a 
quart  of  old  ale,  a  bottle  of  raisin  wine, 
and  milk  enough  to  make  it  of  a  proper 
oonsistenoe.  Whether  made  into  two  pud- 
dings or  more,  it  should  bo  boUed  for  full 
twen^  hours ;  if  made  some  little  time 
previously,  it  migr  be  hung  up  in  a  dry 
place,  and  boiled  again  a  few  hours  before 
serving,  it  will  be  all  the  better. 

Bbct.  8.— The  Poob  Max's  Coobzbt. 

170eb  Under  this  head  will  be  included 
directions  suitable  for  the  poor  man's  guid- 
ance, or  rather  for  tliat  of  hia  wife,  in  con- 
ducting liis  humble  oookegr.  I  have  already 
obeerved,  that  experience  and  instinct  are 
In  the  main  pret^  sure  gtiides  to  man  in 
selecting  his  diet;  Imt  there  are  number- 
less exoeptlona  to  thia  rule,  and  none  more 
marked  than  in  tlie  case  of  the  poor  num. 
With  the  pittance  which  he  has  at  his 
command,  he  k«  too  often  tempted  to  spend 
too  much  in  ways  wliich  do  not  bring 
him  the  Iiest  return  for  Iiis  money.  Thus, 
he  will  buy  nine-pennyworth  oXJbu  white 
broad  in  prelbrence  to  eight  of  a  superior 
quality  in  reality ;  but  being  more  brown 
tn  appearance,  and  not  patronised  by  his 
employers,  he  Andes  it  is  not  as  good,  and 
decides  against  It  without  giving  it  a  trial 
Again,  in  his  desire  for  present  hapQlness 
(or  frMdom  from  care  tlie  sensation  should 
perhaps  be  called)  be  spends  a  dear's- wages> 
In  beer  or  gin,  which  would  If  laid  out  in 
meat  mako  all  the  dUrerence  to  him  for  the 
next  week,  between  the  food  wUch  his 
system  requires  and  that  which  he  can  then 
procure.  Lastly,  the  poor  man  In  his  igno- 
rance Is  Iwl  to  mistake  the  promptings  of 
his  palate  for  an  infallible  guide,  and  thus 
la  tempted  to  buy/a<  bacou  or  mutton  to  cat 
-with  his  potatoes  instead  of  liich  lean  parts 
aawfiH  supply  the  nitrogen  in  which  they 
»re  deflcient.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  neKlect  of 
^sotlzed  food  that  the  poor  are  mistaken, 
and  the  reason  la  that  its  effects  are  nut 
tmmedlate,  like  those  of  nlcoh(41o  stimu- 
lants, nor  is  it  In  smaU  quantities  so  foil  of 
flavour  aa  fried  Hit,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  that  both  the  one  and  the  other 
junottld  be  preferred  to  it.  Besides, these 


reasons  for  chooshig  certain  Unda  of  fbod 
peculiar  to  himselt;  it  is  unfortunatdy  a. 
tact  that  the  lalwuring-man  and  lila  family 
seldom  have  th^  stomachs  overloaded 
with  fbod,  and  consequenrly  it  is  of  no 
Importance  to  them  to  avoid  that  which  is 
in  itself  too  bulky ;  potatoes,  therefbre,  are 
less  ot^ectlonable  in  large  quantities  than 
they  are  Co  the  overloaded  stomaeh.  But 
if  with  their  potatoes^  which  contain  very 
little  nitrogen,  they  could  mix  lean  meat 
or  lt4  juice,  together  with  some  gelatine,  it 
would  be  of  far  move  benefit  than  the  fat 
which  they  select  with  so  moch  care.  With 
bread,  abounding  in  nitrogen,  flit  bacon  or 
mutton  ia  the  proper  mixture,  or  with 
beans,  peas,  or  cabbage ;  bat  with  potatoes.  . 
milk,  buttermilk,  fsravy,  or  meat  should  be 
the  proper  flavouring  material  It  is  of 
great  Importance,  whenever  the  educated 
man  is  anxious  to  benefit  his  poorer  neigh* 
boura,  that  these  fkcts  should  be  well- 
known,  so  that  he  rooy  be  able  to  afford 
useful  advice  in  the  selection  of  the  proper 
kinds  of  food.  It  may  be  here  as  well  to 
repeat  the  various  articles  of  food  suited  to 
the  poor  man,  and  to  give  them  under  the 
re!!pcctlve  heads  of  atotiud  and  non- 
azotiud^  so  that  he  may  have  recourse  to 
any  of  the  former  list  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  azote  of  the  latter,  or  rica 
ffersd. 

Vabious  Kjoma-  or  Cheap  Food  Suitab&b 
TO  THB  Foob  Man. 

AtOtUID.  DBVICIBMT  JX  AZOTB. 

Bullock's,  pig's,  calf's,      Peutoes. 
or  sheep's  liver,  melt,       HIceu 
or  kidney.  Fat  (dripping). 

Pig's  llood  for  btack-      Lanl. 
puddbigs.  Bacon  faL 

Inferior  pieces  of  bee£ 

Rheep's  trotters»  -^ 

Sheep's  head  and  pluclL 

Cheap  fish. 

Peaa  and  beana. 

Mushrooms. 

Cabbages,  cauliflower^  broooll,  oatmeal, 
bread,  mflk,  and  buttermilk,  may  be  con* 
sldered  as  containing  a  proper  proportion 
of  the  four  elements,  and  merely  requiring 
any  flavouring  matter  mixed  with  them 
to  suit  the  palate.  It  will  therefore  l>e 
necessary  to  adapt  the  diet  in  this  list,  so 
that  for  instance,  potatoes,  as  the  cheapest 
of  all  fboda,  may  be  mixed  with  some  one 
or  other  articles  In  the  opposite  list,  while 
peas  and  beans  again  require  the  addition 
of  dripping,  lard,  or  Imcou,  to  make  them 
in  the  same  way  suitable  to  the  demanda 
of  the  system.  In  the  first  place,  then,  w« 
will  see  how  liver,  pig's  blood,  ox  cheek, 
or  sheep's  head  and  trotten,  m«y  each  be 
oocdied  to  AdTSDtage,  so  as  is  make  a  good 
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and  cheap  maal,  with  poUOoe*  or  nee, 
Jbr  the  poor  man.  It  nmat  be  remexn- 
bered,  that  we  have  not  only  to  consider 
what  la  the  tell  fi>od  for  the  labourer,  but 
what  la  the  tef<  /«r  Ait  moneify  and  if  this 
precaution  la  neglected.  It  only  leada  to  hla 
reiectlnf  other,  and  perhape,  really  uflcftal 
adTioe,  by  the  idea  that  the  adviier  la  not 
practically  aoqoainted  with  hla  neceasitieB. 
In  a  very  weU  Intended  litUe  book  on 
Domestic  Boonomy,  lately  publlflhed  by  one 
of  her  Halesty'B  Inspectors  of  Bchoola,  the 
first  item  given  under  the  head  of  "  Eedpes 
for  Economical  Cookery,"  la  a  cheap  mode 
of  making  Irish  stew,  in  which  "  good  beef 
aau&ageaandaUtUe  drlpphig"  are  ordered 
with  potatoes  to  replace  a  neck  of  mutton, 
whicli  ia  the  usual  animal  part  of  tl)e  con- 
coction. Now,  every  one  knows  that  beef 
aanaagea  are  aold  at  nearly,  or  In  some 
places  quite,  doable  the  price  of  necks  of 
mutton,  and  the  coarse  parts  of  bcei;  which 
wonid  also  answer  better  for  the  stew 
than  the  expensive  sausagea ;  so  that  a 
stew  made  of  them  would.  Instead  of  being 
economical,  be  quite  the  reverse,  and  such 
a  recommendation  would  at  once  condemn 
all  the  consecutive  pieces  of  advice  in  the 
judgment  of  the  person  who  tried  the 
racelpt,  although  tbey  might  be,  and  arc, 
really  useAiL  But  with  this  caution,  the 
following  savoury  compounds  may  be 
adopted,  which  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be 
as  cheap  as  such  messes  can  be  made, 
provided  they  contain  sufllcient  nourish- 
ment of  both  kinds. 

(a)  Bullock's  Livxr  Fkibd  with  Pota- 
TOKS.'^This  dish  requires  very  peculiar 
management,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  be  made 
hard  in  the  dressing.  Two  or  three  pounds 
of  liver.  Ml  one  lump^  are  to  be  stewed  in  a 
very  small  quantl^  of  water,  for  at  least 
three  hours,  then  take  it  out  and  stew  an 
equal  quantity  of  potatoes  and  of  eabbagea, 
carrots,  or  turnips,  in  the  liquor,  adding 
pepper  and  salt  to  the  taste ;  when  nearly 
done,  but  not  quite,  take  them  out  of  the 
liquor  and  break  them  into  smaH  pieces, 
auout  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg;  after 
which,  having  heated  a  MtUe  lard  or  drip- 
ping in  a  flylngpan,  they,  with  the  Uver 
sliced  thtai,  are  to  be  put  hi  aud  fried  tlU 
they  are  sufficiently  done.  Lastly,  after 
taking  out  the  whole,  the  liquor  is  put  hito 
the  pan,  thickened  with  a  litUe  flour,  and 
warmed  up,  when,  on  being  poured  over 
the  liver,  Ac,  the  dish  Is  complete,  and  is 
a  very  savoury  one,  when  properly  pre- 
pared acconling  to  the  above  directions. 
The  cost  being  as  below,  varying  of  course 
in  certain  localities,  in  some  of  which,  for 
Irjstance,  bullock's  Uver  is  scarcely  to  be 
had  nt  any  price,  and  there  these  remarks 
will  not  apply.    When,  however,  the  prices 
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ai«  ascertained,  the  propv 
readily  be  made. 

81b.bnUock'sllver  ^  ... 

2  lb.  potatoes      ...    ~.  .« 

1  lb.  cabbage  or  carrou  «. 

9  01.  lard  or  dripping  ... 

Spice,  flour,  and  salt  «. 

0    01 

This  win  make,  with  one  or  two  pounds  of 
bread,  a  dinner  fur  a  labouring-man  and  hla 
wife,  together  with  Irom  Ave  to  aix  child- 
ren, according  to  thehr  ages;  the  whole  cost, 
with  the  bread,  not  exceeding  one  abiUtaig, 
ind^Mndently  of  the  flrtng.  If  a  amaller 
proportion  of  liver  la  nsed  the  cost  win  be 
atiUlesSb 

(6)  Bullock's  Livse  avd  Ricr— Soak 
thi«e  pounds  of  Uver  Ibr  half  an  hoar  in 
water  to  get  out  the  blood,  theu  boU  It 
gently  in  three  quarts  of  water  with  one 
pound  of  rice,  add  two  or  three  onioaa,  a 
little  parsley,  and,  towards  the  toat,  pepper 
and  aalt  to  the  taste,  together  with  four 
table-spoonfula  of  vinegar.  At  the  time  of 
adding  the  spice,  cat  the  liver  into  sUces, 
and  the  addlUon  at  that  time  of  a  raaher  or 
two  of  bacon  is  a  great  improvement  This 
is  auffldent  for  the  same  namber  of  persona 
as  the  last,  when  eaten  either  with  plain 
boOed  potatoes  or  bread^-the  coat  being 
also  about  the  same. 

(c)  Lnrss  PcDDUiOb— Stew  a  poond  and  a 
half  of  Uver  In  a  very  smaU  quantity  of 
water  for  an  hour  and  a  halC  then  cut  it  up 
into  email  squares,  season  with  pepper  aud 
salt,  and  add  either  some  pleeea  of  bacon- 
fat,  beef-fat,  or  mutton-fkL  Make  a  croBt  of 
dripping  and  flour,  as  dh«cted  at  page  MO, 
and  Une  a  quart  basin,  pat  in  the  Uver  and 
fill  well  mixed  together,  pour  In  the  gravy 
remaining  In  the  atewpan,  and  cover  with 
crust;  then  bon  In  a  cloth  for  two  houn 
Tbls,  with  three  poands  of  potatoes,  wUl  go 
as  far  as  (a)  or  (Z>).   The  price  being-- 


1)  lb.  of  Uver  ...  . 
4oa.  of  bacon,  or  fat 
Flour  and  dripping  . 
Spice  ...  M.  n«  • 
SUk  of  potatoes 


s.  d. 

0   9 


0 
0 
0 
0 


OUi 


id)  Best  Kmxsr  Is  capaUa  of  bring  tised 
in  the  same  way  as  Uver;  bat  it  requires 
long  soaking  In  vei7  weak  Tinegar  and 
water  after  cutting  it  open,  to  deprive  It  of 
the  strong  flavour  peculiar  to  the  kidney  ol 
the  ox. 

(<)  The  Mklt,  which  Is  extensively  osed 
even  in  welMtiraished  kitchens.  Is  idao  by 
the  poor  lomethnes  made  tTaMable  as  fii^ 
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lowi  :>-It  must  be  prepared  by  soaking  It 
Ibr  three  houn  in  salt  and  water,  with  the 
addition  of  a  spoonAil  or  two  of  vinegar, 
tlien  let  It  be  dried  with  a  clotli,  and  made 
iBto  a  thick  mass  by  tying  together  alter- 
nate layers  of  it  and  thin  siloes  of  bacon, 
with  a  seasoning  of  sage  and  onions,  pars- 
ley, and  a  little  of  either  thyme  or  maijoram 
according  to  fiincy.  Put  on  the  top  a  lump 
of  dripping  or  lard,  and  bake,  or  put  In  a 
Dutch  oven  In  front  of  the  fire,  dredging  it 
well  in  eltber  case.  The  price  of  a  melt 
▼aries  ih>m  26.  to  6d. 

(/)  Whbn  Pig's,  Calves,  or  Sheep's 
lavKB  OB  KiuKSY  can  be  obtained  at  a  low 
prioe,  they  are  superior  to  the  above  In 
flavour;  but  they  are  seldom  to  be  bought 
for  lesa  than  double  or  treble  the  pt^ce  oi 
beef  liver. 

(g)  Piq's  Blood  Is  generally  to  be  had 
Ibr  nothing,  when  it  Is  obtainable  at  all, 
or  at  aU  events  the  price  is  very  low. 
Cottagers,  who  klU  their  own  piga,  would 
do  weU  to  cxdumge  with  their  neigh- 
bours a  portion  of  the  blood,  as  It  is  gene- 
rally more  than  they  can  use  themselves, 
and  black-puddings  may  readily  be  made 
without  the  skins.  The  directions  given 
at  page  485,  are  sufficient,  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  This  is  a  very  cheap  and 
mmrisliing  dish,  and  when  made  without 
the  skins.  It  may  either  be  plain  boiled  or 
flried,  with  boiled  potatoes  and  lard,  or 
dripping. 

(A)  Cow-heel,  as  sold  in  the  shops,  is 
already  boiled  and  deprived  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  nourishment  It  is  not,  in 
tills  oonditiun,  at  all  an  economical  dish, 
as  one  of  them  has  not  more  than  half  a 
pound  of  gelatinous  matter  npon  It,  and 
they  are  sold  at  from  fburpenoe  to  six- 
pence a-pieoe.  If,  however,  a  rate  oow-hecl 
can  be  got  at  that  price,  it  is  cheap  enough, 
as  there  la  a  large  amount  of  nutritious 
matter  in  It  which  it  loses  in  the  prepara- 
tion at  tlie  tripe-shop.  It  only  wants  four 
or  five  hours  slow  simmering,  and  in  that 
time  it  will  give  out  a  quantity  of  excellent 
lonp,  besides  the  same  amount  of  solid 
matter  that  It  contains  when  bonght  ready 
prepared.  The  hoo&  merely  require  putting 
bito  boilhig  water  for  a  few  minutes  to  get 
tliem  otr.  together  with  the  hair  remaining 
on  the  skin  attached  to  them,  after  which 
the  feet  are  ready  for  boiling. 

(t)  BrbeKs  Tkottxbs. —.These  in  the 
countiy  compose  a  most  nourishing  and 
cheap  dfsti,  but  in  London  they  are  so 
highly  valued  that  they  are  not  to  be 
bought  at  a  correspondingly  low  price. 
In  the  latter  city,  besides,  they  are  not  to 
be  obtained  in  their  raw  state,  but  always 
boiled  and  deprived  of  half  their  value, 
while    at   the  same  time  the   cost  is] 


doubled.    Neverthelesa  they  are  eagei^ 
sought  fbr  at  the  tripe-shopa  in  the  poor 
neighbourhoods,  the  price  being  fttmi  a 
fkrthlng  to  three  flutldngs  a-pteoou    On 
the  other  liand.  In  the  country,  they  are 
neglected,  and  are  generally  to  be  bought 
of  the  tanners  who  collect  the  skins,  at  the 
rate  of  eight  or  ten  ibr  Id.,  and  often  aa 
many  as  a  dozen  may  be  had  fbr  that  sum. 
A  trotter,  after  cleaning,  will  generally 
average  two  ounces,  so  that  here  we  have 
more  than  a  pound  of  irafrAftNU  malttiar  amd 
bone  for  one  penny,  the  bone  not  weighing 
anything  like  ba]f  of  the  whole,  and  behig 
also  full  of  gelatine.   They  are  prepared  by 
first  scalding  them  in  bcriling  water,  and  If 
this  is  scarce  it  is  better  to  put  them  into 
a  saucepan  with  the  water  previously  noade 
boiling,  and  simmer  them  fbr  ten  minutes, 
as,  tmless  the  proportion  of  water  to  trottere 
is  great,  the  temperature  is  lowered  too 
much  to  have  the  proper  effect  of  loosening 
the  hoofb  and  hair.    It  is,  however,  ea^  to 
try  one,  and  if  the  hoof  and  hair  do  not 
come  off,  put  them  on  the  fire  and  boil  till 
they  do.  When  this  is  finmd  to  be  the  case, 
It  is  only  necessary  to  remove  them  with  a 
knifb,  taking  one  at  a  time  and  scraping  it; 
then  after  washing  it  clean  in  cold  water, 
the  whole  are  to  be  simmered  till  they  fail 
to  pieces,  when  the  bones  are  taken  out, 
and  pepper  and  salt  added  with  any  onions, 
parsley,  or  other  garden-stuff  which  may  be 
readily  available.    With  this,  as  a  founda- 
tion, a  most  savoury  and  nourishing  mess 
may  be  made.    Boiled  rice  or  potatoes  may 
be  added  to  them  in  the  pot,   or  eaten 
separately.    The  cost,  for  a  large  fhmiiy, 
of  a  substantial  meal  made  in  this  way  is  aa 
follows:— 


80  trotters  ^  ^  ».  ... 
6  lb.  potatoes  or  1}  lb.  rice 
Onions,  parsley,  Ac  .« 
Pepper,  salt,  &c      ^    ^ 


(J)  Meat  Soidp  with  Tmab^ 

Half  an  ox  cheek,  or  a  sheep's  head  0  6 

81b.  of  potatoes  ...   ^   ^    «.   ..   o  8 

1  pint  of  spilt  peaa 0  a 

2  onions,  s  turnips,  and  a  stick  of 

Salt  and  pepper  .M   .m   «.    m.    ...   0  Oi 
~  Water,  7  quarts 

1   0* 

This  will  produce  about  five  or  six  quarts 
of  good  soup,  by  the  fbllowing  method  of 
proceeding:— Wash  the  cheek  or  head,  peel 
the  potatoes  very  thin,  and  boll  all  together 
for  six  hours ;  then  take  out  the  cheek  or 
head,  strip  off  the  meat  and  put  by,  and 
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retnzn  tlie  bonea,  wblcb  are  to  be  gently 
•tewed  for  anotber  ilx  buura  In  a  Papfn'i 
dlfester,  If  at  band,  or  If  not,  In  tbe  saao&- 
pan,  with  a  part  of  tbe  Uqnor.  The  fire 
reqalrad  la  not  more  than  tbe  tmall  one 
always  neoeaeaxy  for  wanning  a  cottage; 
When  the  bones  are  stewed  for  this  second 
period,  they  may  be  taken  out  and  tlio 
liquor  flnom  them  added  to  the  prevloudy- 
boUed  vegetablea  and  meat,  after  which 
the  whole  Is  warmed  up  and  served. 

ik)  Meat  Sod»  with  Bicb,  Ac 


s.  d. 

H  lb.  Of  ooaxve  gra\y  beef    ...   ... 

0  5i 

i  ibk  of  rice  M.    M.    .~   M. 

0   1* 

i  lb.  of  Scotch  bari«y     ........ 

0   1* 

An  onion  and  seasoning      ...    ... 

0    Oi 

6  quarts  of  water. 

i»— 

0    9 

This  wm,  at  the  above  cost,  produce  abont 
nine  or  ten  pints  of  good  broth,  but  not 
equal  to  the  former  soup  in  quality. 

(I)  PK4-flOTJP  WnHOGT  Heat:— 

a.  d. 

Hslfa  pint  of  peas  o   1^ 

A  carrot  and  turnip,  a  bead  of 

celery,  and  two  onions 0  II 

Dripping        ...       M.       ...      ...   0   1 

Pepper  and  salt       ...      ^      ...   0  0| 
Water,  three  quarts.  — — 

0  4* 

This  produces  abont  two  quarts  of  very 
palatable  soup,  when  managed  by  boiling 
tbe  peas  In  the  water  for  three  hours,  and 
then  adding  the  vegetables,  previously  cue 
up  and  fried  in  the  dripping;  after  which 
tbe  whole  Is  to  be  boiled  slowly  an  hour 
and  a  half;  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt  towards  tbe  last 

(m)  Babuet  Bboth  Wrhoct  Meat  :— 

R.  d. 

Haifa  pint  of  Scotch  barley      ...    0  U 

Ditto  of  oatmeal      0  1} 

Two  ounces  of  dripping     ...      «,.    0  1 

Vegetaldes  ss  for  (0         0  1} 

Seasoning ...   o  0| 

Water,  five  qnarts.  — - 

0  6 

Making  about  three  quarts  and  a  half  of 
broth,  costing;  about  as  much  per  quart  as 
the  pea-soup. 

(a)  Based  Rigb  PrDDixa— Put  half  a 
pound  of  rice  hito  three  pints  of  skim  milk, 
sweeten  with  three  ounces  of  sugar,  add 
an  ounce  of  good  beef  or  mutton  dripping, 
and  a  laurel  leaC  Nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  or 
aUaploe  is  an  Improvement  when  at  hand. 
Thla,  when  baked,  will  produce  about  four 
pounds  of  good  solid  pudding,  at  a  cost 
oC-rioe  lid.,  sugar  Id.,  milk  ad.,  dripping 
Id.,  totaled. 

ifi)  SrEAn  OB  HxBsnoB  (jMh  Jirtth  and 


cured),  when  fried  in  dripping  or  lard  wlrir 
potatoes  and  onions,  make  a  vezy  cbesp 
and  nourishing  dish— that  Is  to  say,  they 
can  be  obtained  at  a  low  price;  as  also  do 
plaice  (see  sect,  on  Fish,  page  282). 

(p)  Rice  ass  Apfle  Dckplokm. — Boil 
half  a  pound  of  rice,  tied  up  loosed  in  a 
doth,  until  the  grains  will  stick  together; 
then  surround  some  apples  previously  pared 
with  a laj'er  of  this;  tie  up  In  a  cloth  and 
boa  for  half  an  hour.  When,  aa  Is  often 
the  case,  apples  can  be  had  for  Uttle  or 
nothing,  this  dish  •casta  only  tbe  price  of 
the  rice  and  a  little  angar  or  treacle  to  be 
eaten  with  it 

{q)  Oatmeal  Pobkxdgs.— This,  aa  made 
in  Scotland,  is  a  veiy  useAil  dish,  and  Is 
there  tlie  chief  food  of  the  labouring  daaaei^ 
The  receipt  for  Its  concoction  Is  given  at 
page  fiSI,  and  the  cost  Is  merely  that  at  tbe 
meal  and  the  milk  eaten  with  it  A  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  oatmeal,  costing  about  three 
farthings,  will  make  more  than  a  quart 
of  porridge,  tlie  quantity  of  meal  required 
vaning  with  its  quality.  With  this  fbod  a 
good  breakfast  or  supper  may  be  made  for 
one  penny. 

(r)  KicE  PoRiunoE,  described  at  page  Ml, 
is  also  another  very  economical  dish,  whkb 
may  be  usefhl  to  the  poor. 

(<)  KoLCANNOK  {an  Irish  dUk.)  —  Boil 
separately  equal  quantities  of  potatoes  and 
cabbages;  when  the  former  are  lit  to  peel, 
take  off  their  Jackets,  and  mix  tbe  two 
together  in  a  saucepan,  after  pouring  off 
the  cabbage  liquor,  then  beat  them  np 
together,  and  add  an  ounce  of  lard  or 
dripping  to  each  pound  of  potatoes.  Seaaon 
with  pepper  and  salt  and  most  people  add 
to  the  cabbages  an  onion  or  twa 

(0  Iin>iAX  Mush.— Have  ready  on  a  dear 
lire  a  large  saucepan  of  boiling  water;  take 
in  one  liand  tlie  mush-stick  (a  strong  round 
stick,  nearly  half-a-yard  long,  and  flatteucd 
at  the  lower  end),  and  with  the  other  hand 
tlirow  In  gradually  suflldent  Indlan-meal 
to  make  a  very  stiff  porridge,  stirring  It  all 
tbe  tfane  with  the  stick ;  add  a  very  little 
salt ;  after  the  mush  Is  suffldently  thick  aiic 
smootli  boll  It  one  hour  more,  stlrrinir  tt 
fypquently  from  the  t>ottom  to  prevent  its 
buiniUK;  then  cover  the  pot  dosely,  and 
let  it  simmer  for  an  hour.  Its  goodness 
depends  upon  Its  behtg  thoroughly  boUcd 
and  sufficiently  smooth  and  thick ;  If  kept 
three  or  four  hours  over  the  fire,  first  boil- 
ing and  then  simmering,  tt  will  be  better. 
Send  It  to  table  hot  In  a  deep  dish,  and  eat 
it  with  either  milk,  bntter-mHk,  cream, 
batter  and  sugar,  or  butter  and  treacle. 
Cold  mush  may  be  oit  in  slices  and  fried. 

(tt)  Indiak  Hasty  Pitddimo ^Place  on  the 

Are  three  quarts  of  boiling  water,  with  a 
little  salt ;  stir  in  by  degrees  three  qoarts  of 
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IndlaaHoneBl  and  a  qaarter  of  a  pound  of 
baUttr;  It  shoald  be  sUned  till  quite 
thick.  Serve  it  hot,  and  eat  it  with  milk  or 
cream,  treacle  or  lugar. 

(9)  Plain  Utdias  BEBAxrAffi^CAXB.— Mix 
over-nlgbt  one  quart  of  yellow  sifted  Indian 
meal,  one  handAil  of  wheat-flour,  and  one 
apoonftal  of  aalt;  pour  on  gradually  one 
quart  of  wann  water,  and  ttlr  it  to  as  to  fbrm 
asoft  dough;  cover  the  paa  closely,  and  set 
It  by  till  rooming,  wlien  dissolve  in  one 
irint  of  warm  milk  and  water  a  saltrspoonrol 
of  cailNMiateof  soda,  and  with  this  mixture 
reduce  the  dough  into  a  batter,  stirring  it 
veiy  hard;  cover,  and  place  It  before  the  fire 
fbr  A  qfuarter  of  an  hour;  luive  ready  over 
the  fire  a  flylngpan  or  griddle;  grease  it 
well  with  lard  or  fresh  butter,  and  hake  the 
cakes  In  the  shape  of  small  crumpets. 
When  brown  on  one  side,  turn  them  with  a 
knll^.  These  cakes  may  be  eaten  with 
dripping,  butter,  or  treacle. 

(tf)  lM]>u]i-iCBAL  GKUxz.-~Sift  somo 
Indian-meal,  then  mix  in  a  quart  basin 
two  spoonftals  of  the  meal  with  three  of 
cold  water;  stir  it  till  quite  smooth ;  then 
poor  In  gradually  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
stirring  It  well,  and  add  a  pinch  of  salt ; 
next  put  It  on  the  Are,  and  let  it  boll  half 
an  hour,  still  stirring  it  to  prevent  its  burn- 
ing; and  skimming  it  It  should  be  eaten 
wairn,  and  sweetened  with  sugar,  or  a 
little  nutmeg  and  white  wine  if  approved. 
This  la  excellent  for  Invalids 

(jr>  UoKonr  is  Indlan-cora  shelled  fh>m 
the  cob,  and  divested  of-  the  yellow  skin, 
80  as  to  be  perfbcUy  white,  and  then  dried. 
Having  washed  it  well  through  two  or 
three  waters,  put  it  in  a  pan,  pour  over  boil- 
ing water,  and  cover  it;  let  it  soak  Ibr 
several  hours.  Scain  it,  then  put  it  In  a 
dean  saucepan,  allowing  two  quarts  off 
water  (cold  or  hot)  to  evety  quart  of 
hominy,  and  boil  for  five  or  six  hours, 
stirring  It  frequently.  Drain  it  tfry  through 
a  sieve  or  colander,  and  put  It  in  a  deep 
dish ;  add  a  little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt ; 
■erve  it  hot  to  cat  with  aiiy  sort  of  meat, 
particularly  with  bee(;  pork,  or  bacon.  If 
properly  prepnred,  it  is  very  wholeiome 
and  strengthening.  What  Is  left  may  be 
re-b(riled  next  day  for  one  hour,  or  it  may 
be  made  into  flat  cakes,  lidding  a  Uttlo 
wheat-flour,  and  fried  in  lard  or  butter. 

(y)  iMDiAJi  DtJUPUKoa.— Mix  throe  pints 
of  Indian-meal  with  half  a  pound  of  hnely- 
chopped  suet,  dredged  with  wheat-flour; 
add  one  small  tea-apoonfbl  of  salt;  put  In 
gradually  snfllclent  milk  to  make  It  into 
a  stur  dough,  and  kuead  it;  divide  the 
dough  into  equal  porUons,  and  then, 
having  floured  the  hands,  make  each  por- 
tlcm  Into  a  baU  the  alxe  of  a  small  orange ; 
Ibuiea  tham  with  a  roUlng-pm  and  beat 


on  both  sides  to  make  light  and  flaky.  Ti« 
them  up  loosely  in  small  cloths  previously 
soaked  in  hot  water  and  floured,  put  them 
in  boiUng  water,  and  boil  Ibr  two  hours. 
When  done,  dip  each  dumpling  in  cold 
water  before  the  doth  Is  untied.  Send 
them  to  table  hot  They  may  be  eaten 
with  boiled  fresh  or  salt  meat,  or  as  swoei 
dumplings,  with  treacle,  or  butter  and 
sugar. 

17091  With  the  above  dishes  a  poor  man*a 
wifo  may  manage  to  make  a  fow  shilllnga 
go  a  great  way,  vaxying  them  with  drii>d 
flsh  and  potatoes,  or  the  same  fHed.  In  the 
abovo  ciUculations,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  there  is  a  flunily  of  four  to  six  children, 
but  when  this  is  the  case,  two  or  three  wUI 
alwiiys  be  able  to  earn  a  little,  in  order  to 
help  the  wages  of  the  fitther.  Altogether 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  whole  fiimUy 
will  earn  about  ifis.  per  week,  and  that  the 
rent  and  clothing  are  paid  by  the  garden 
and  pig,  which  ought  to  be  the  case  with 
good  managers,  thero  wiB  then  remain, 
after  allowing  8a.  for  coals,  wood,  schooling, 
and  emergencies,  iSs.  per  week  to  be  spent 
in  food.  Of  this,  Is.  Sd.  may  be  allowed  for 
beer,  which  will  give  nearly  three  gallons 
per  week  if  brewed  at  home,  and  10s.  lOd. 
for  fbod.  The  break&staand  suppers  may 
be  made  at  about  id.  per  bead,  or  6d.  per 
day,  which  per  week  will  be  fls.  ed.,  leaving 
7flL  id.  for  the  dinners,  whicli,  as  I  have 
shown,  may  be  ftanilshwl  in  the  most  ample 
manner  for  that  money,  as  follows :— Sun- 
day (dish  a),  with  bread,  is.;  Mondi^y, 
soup  0),  four  quarts,  8d.,  and  bread,  4d. ; 
Tuesday,  trotters,  prepared  (0,  B|d. ;  Wed- 
nesday, bacon  fried,  1  Ux,  potatoes,  8  lb., 
is.  Oid. ;  Thursday,  soup»  with  rice  {k)^  OiL, 
bread,  id. ;  Friday,  same  as  Sundii^y,  la. ; 
Saturday,  rice  pudding,  6d.,  and  bUck- 
puddings,  or  some  other  dish  with  bread. 
The  outlay  altogether  being  below  the 
allotted  sum. 

1710,  IX  HAS  TOXX  BXEH  8BOWX,  that  the 

flunily  of  a  labouiing  man  may  be  kept  In  a 
good  and  wholesome  way,  upon  viands 
which  are  appetiahig  eaough  to  those  who 
use  strong  exercise,  for  a  sum  which  will 
|>axely  sulflce  to  purchase  broad  and 
potatoes.  Thus,  supposing  the  (amily  to 
consist  of  seven  in  number,  they  would 
eat  at  least  sixty  pounds  of  broad,  and  oa 
much  of  potatoea,  costing  13s. ;  and  if 
cheese  or  bacon  is  added,  at  least  7s.  more. 
In  point  of  economy,  the  bread  diet  so 
much  practised  by  the  poor  is  a  vciy 
extravagant  one;  and  in  point  of  nutrition, 
potatoes  when  used  alone,  aa  by  the  vorv 
poor,  are  of  very  Inferior  value,  and  not 
adapted  for  the  hard-working  man.  Itnt 
with  the  ebeve  diet,  costing  no  more 
moofly,  he  may  be  kept  In  ftali  health. 
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BBCE.    L— OV  THS   iMPOftTAXCB    OF    GOOD 


1711.  Aix  It  u  neoesaaiT  to  exl8t«nce  as 
food,  and  its  total  deprtratlon  la  atlll  more 
rapidly  fatal;  bat  the  qaality  of  the  air 
inspired  ii  also  of  nearly  equal  importance, 
tiioagh  this  is  not  quite  so  readily  proved. 
Nevertheless  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  pare 
tlr.  ancontamlnated  by  either  decompoeing 
animal,  v^etable,  or  mineral  prodacta,  is 
of  the  greatest  conseqncnce  to  the  health  of 
the  human  race.  Tills  subject  has,  hovr- 
erer,  been  dwelt  apon  at  some  length  in  the 
chapter  treating  of  the  selection  of  a  reai- 
denoo  at  page  78,  and  it  is  therefore  onne- 
oeasaiy  to  allude  to  it  further  here. 

Sbct.  S.— Ov  EmmawK. 

17U.  ExFacTBK  comes  next  to  air  and 
ftx>d  in  its  bearings  upon  tlie  heslthy  deve- 
lopment of  the  human  fkmme,  but  its  effects 
are  dependent  upon  a  very  different  chain 
of  laws.  In  all  machines  made  by  man,  the 
workmanahlp  is  completed  bcfbre  the  ma- 
diine  is  calcnlated  for  use,  and  every  day's 
"wear  and  tear  **  has  a  tendency  to  li^ure 
It,  except  In  the  case  of  very  delicate  instru- 
ments which  require  a  certain  amount  of 
liberty  in  their  Joints  before  they  are  at 
thch:  best— as  in  musical  instruments,  for 
Instance.  But  in  the  animal  machine,  the 
nse  or  exercise  of  an  organ  is  necessary  to 
its  Aill  development,  and  up  to  a  certain 
point  the  more  it  is  used  the  more  fUlly  Is  it 
developed.  Thus,  a  blaclumlth's  arm  is 
much  larger.  In  proportion,  than  his  leg, 
while  the  pedestrian's  or  operapdanoer's 
leg  la  more  fUlly  developed  than  the  arm. 
Whatever  muscle  la  used  In  a  more  violent 
manner  than  the  rest  of  the  body  becomes 
enlarged,  and  by  its  increase  of  size  more 
powerfU.  But  besides  this  effect  npon  the 
actual  muscles  employed  in  any  particular 
action,  a  proper  amount  of  exercise  also 
promotes  the  due  performanoo  of  all  the 
functions  of  the  body.  Increasing  the 
activity  of  the  circulation,  and  in  that  way 
Influencing  the  nervoos  system  and  the 
general  secretory  apparatus.  All  this  Is  so 
folly  recognised  and  well  onderstood  by 
those  who  have  Investigated  the  subject, 
that  it  Is  almost  unnecessary  to  allude  to 
the  (tact;  and  it  will  probably  be  allowed  aa 
a  rule  by  thoae  who  may  read  those  pages, 
tiiat  exercise  is  necessazy  to  the  long 
enjoyment  of  health. 


in&  ExBBcm  mi«iijiju>  to  lumanr 
Hbaltr  may  be  taken  in  three  dlg4ewm 
ways—lst,  by  the  nse  of  the  orgmu  pftoeo^ 
tnotUm  in  the  natnral  way ;  Sod,  tj  employ^ 
tag  the  natnral  organs  ofoffmes  or  d^^^met; 
and,  Srd,  by  the  ose  of  yywwgffai,  or  aitfc- 
fldal  exercises. 

1714.  LocOMOTrni  Exsaaan  Indodo 
walking,  running,  leaping,  awtmmtng, 
skating,  and  riding.  These  are  all  moi«  or 
less  desirable  in  atrong  and  robnat  ludrita, 
and  may  be  varied  with  advantage,  so  that 
they  shall  not  become  tedlons  or  nnlntn^ 
estlng.  None  of  them  are  ao  aerviooable 
to  those  who  have  reooarse  to  them  what 
they  are  not  pleasant,  as  they  are  to  tboae 
who  enjoy  the  moacalar  exertion  wbicft 
most  Im  employed.  Thus,  a  mere  walk 
taken  for  the  sake  of  health  degenerates 
into  a  disagreeable  task,  nnd  does  doc  pro- 
mote health  nearly  so  much  as  it  would  If 
voluntarily  undertaken  with  some  pleasaitt 
object  in  view.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
ridinir,  akating,  or  swimming:  thoy  are 
always  uscflil  when  they  give  pleasnre,  and 
thoagh  not  Iqjurioua,  yet  they  lose  a  great 
part  of  their  benefit  when  they  are  rdiio- 
tantly  employed,  or  when  they  have  become 
tiresome  by  a  too  frequent  ropecitlon.  No 
exerdso  is  equal  to  vralklng  or  running, 
especially  for  the  young  who  have  Josi 
completed  their  growth,  and  who  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  muscular  cxenkNi 
to  carry  off  the  quantity  of  nooTisbmeot 
which  their  appetites  cause  them  to  lakc^ 
and  which  the  growth  of  the  Ihuooe  has 
hitherto  demanded. 

1715.  OmNsnrx  Aim  DsrssreiTB  Exxxcm 
ia  no  less  useftil  to  the  t)ody  when  it  can 
be  taken  in  a  good  and  wholesome  air; 
but,  as  Is  too  often  the  case.  It  Is  compara- 
tively  valueless  when  the  combatants  exert 
their  skill  in  a  close  and  confined  aituatlon. 
Fencing,  wrestling,  and  lx>xing  come  under 
this  class,  and  are  all  valuable  aa  aids  to 
the  health  and  growth  of  the  frame,  how- 
ever much  they  may  be  liable  to  abuse. 
Fencing  is  espedslly  valuable,  and  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  it  should  be  so  mnth  neg- 
lected in  the  present  day.  When  duclUng 
was  in  vogue,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
it  should  be  avoided  aa  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  young  men;  but  In  the  year  iSM  a 
duel  is  a  thing  unheard  of,  and  consequently 
the  reason  for  the  discontinuance  of  fencing 
has  wholly  ceased.    Boxing   Is,  perhaps, 
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open*  now  to  the  old  objection  against 
fencing;  bat  evecx  here  tbe  ttmee  are  gra- 
dually dUp^ling  tbe  tendency  to  fight,  and 
no  one  would  be  afhdd  ofhla  son's  learning 
*'to  spar,"  from  a  fear  of  his  embarking 
In  pngilifttic  enoonnters.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  wrestling  with  still  more  truth,  so 
that  taken  altogether  the  system  of  taking 
exerdse  by  the  guarded  use  of  tlie  organs 
of  oflfenoe  and  defence  is  the  most  valuable 
of  aU  those  offered  to  man,  because  In  this 
mode  the  mind  is  engaged  as  well  as  the 
body,  and  as  a  consequence  the  latter 
benefits  much  more  than  it  does  In  a  more 
tame  and  uninteresting  muscular  exertion, 
wherein  one  great  object  is  lost  sight 
of-^ame^,  the  stimulus  to  the  nervous 
aystem. 

1716^  OTXNAsnCB  have  been  Invented  to 
■opply  the  place  of  both  the  previously 
described  kinds  of  exercise,  and  for  a 
time  they  succeed  admirably.  But  It  Is 
only  for  a  time,  as  it  is  always  observed 
that  the  pupils  of  a  gymnasium,  after  a 
Willie,  lose  their  Interest  and  cease  to  derive 
any  benefit  The  exercises  described  under 
the  two  previous  heads  are  generally  In- 
clnded  In  an  extended  course  of  gymnastics, 
.which  term  indeed  literally  means  ttroviM«, 
but  in  a  limited  sense  It  is  used  for  those 
wliich  are  taught  with  the  view  only  of 
developing  the  muscles,  and  preparing  them 
Ibr  tbe  ftirther  progress  In  walking,  riding, 
fencing,  Jkc  Thus,  mere  swimming,  though 
-often  taught  as  a  part  of  gymnastics,  is 
certainly  not  usually  considered  gymnastic, 
nor  is  riding  or  walldng ;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  better  to  confine  the  term  to  those  exer- 
dsea  which  may  be  carried  out  by  means  of 
an  apparatus  of  polea,  boards,  Ac.,  in  a 
limited  space,  but  in  the  open  air.  Such 
Is  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term ; 
and  when  a  similar  object  is  to  be  carried 
out  for  the  female  sex,  the  term  eaUtthetUet 
Is  made  use  o£  In  both  cases  there  is  a 
call  upon  ccrtafai  muscles  of  the  body  not 
generally  used,  and  for  the  male  sex  a  spirit 
of  emulation  is  excited,  which  makes  the 
effort  much  more  beneflciaL  With  the  aid 
of  this  effect  on  the  mind,  gymnastics  are 
of  considerable  benefit ;  but  as  this  emula- 
tion cannot  be  kept  up  very  long,  tlie  good 
effect  soon  ceases,  and  gymnastics  proper 
must  be  replaced  by  some  one  of  the 
Qxerdses  described  under  the  two  last 
paragraphs.  For  the  female  sex  calisthe- 
nics are  always  open  to  the  same  objection ; 
and  in  their  case,  dancing,  with  the  aid 
of  the  excitement  produced  by  music  in 
a  healthy  atmosphere^  Is  a  much  better 
substitute.  I  conftes  that,  except  as  a 
mechanical  aid  for  defects  of  fbrmation,  I 
have  never  seen  much  good  derived  flpom 
Itftlier  (ne  or  the  other,  and  In  the  cam  of 


the  fbmalo  sex  less  than  In  tliat  of  boys. 
When  they  are  Intended  to  remedy  disease, 
the  case  is  somewhat  dlfiierent ;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  health,  I  look  upon 
pure  gjrmnastlcs  as  only  useful  when 
employed  as  a  good  Introduction  to  pede»- 
trlanism,  riding,  fencing,  Ac 

1717.  But,  independently  of  detail.  It 
should  be  Impressed  upon  all  young  persons 
that  nature  has  implanted  in  them  a  law, 
which  if  neglected  assuredly  leads  to  dis- 
ease. That  law  is,  that  every  organ  (with 
veiy  few  exceptions)  becomes  wasted  by 
disuse,  and  that  all  are  dependent  one  upon 
the  other,  so  that  if  one  set  is  allowed  to  lie 
dormant,  alt  the  others  sympathise  with  It. 
This  Is  even  true  with  reference  to  the 
mental  faculties,  which  require  a  healthy 
body  In  order  tc  allow  of  their  fhll  play, 
while  at  the  same  time  if  the  whole  energies 
are  wosted  upon  bodOy  objects,  and  the  mind 
Is  allowed  to  lie  fallow.  It  will  suffer  In  Its 
powers,  and  gradually  become  more  and 
more  weak.  But  though  muscular  exerdse 
renders  the  brain  as  well  as  all  the  other 
organs  In  a  condition  fit  to  exert  themselves 
to  advantage,  yet  it  can  do  no  more ;  and  If 
they  are  still  suffeifed  to  remain  Idle,  In 
spite  of  the  perfect  condition  of  their 
machinery,  no  fault  can  be  imputed  to  the 
bodily  powers  on  account  of  the  high  state 
of  health  in  which  they  are  existing. 

1718.  Thk  Amocmt  of  Exskcxbe  neces- 
sary fbr  health  is  very  variable,  depending 
upon  natural  constitution,  education,  sex, 
and  age.  For  men  fh>m  twenty  to  fifty, 
eight  or  ten  miles  a  day  of  walking  exercise 
may  be  taken  as  the  average;  and  for 
women  of  the  same  age,  abou^  half  this 
quantity  will  snfflce.  Less  tlian  this  will 
go  a  great  way,  but  fbr  keeping  up  high 
health  the  above  amount,  omitted  only  on 
thoroughly  wet  dsys,  may  be  considered 
necessary. 

Sect.  &— BAiBnro. 

1710.  Is  A  State  of  Natdkb  man  accus- 
toms himself  to  a  plunge  in  the  nearest  pool 
or  sea,  and  no  doubt  with  great  advanuge 
to  his  health.  Almost  aU  animals  aresut>- 
Ject  to  the  natural  washing  of  the  rains  of 
heaven ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  savago 
has  this  compulsory  means  of  cleansing  his 
skin.  But  in  our  dvUIxed  state  of  society 
It  Is  rarely  that  we  get  even  damped  by 
rain,  and  even  a  good  and  healthy  penpln- 
tion  is  to  some  people  a  not  veiy  common 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  superfiuous  scarf- 
skin.  It  becomes,  therefbre,  doubly  neces- 
sary that  we  iihould  in  some  way  supply 
this  want  of  the  system,  and  the  best  means 
fbr  doing  this  must  now  be  examUied  into. 

1720.  Thx  Sxnr  is  not  only  an  investmonjt 
of  tbe  body,  mechanlrany  packing  up  itf 
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organs  and  protecting  them  fh>m  li^ury  by 
iu  smooth  and  yielding  aurrace,  and  bj 
lu  constantly  anppUM  layer  of  dead  scarf- 
ekin;  bat  it  is  also  tlM  aeat  of  an  cxcretoiy 
mpparatus  of  no  mean  Importance.  This 
consists  of  two  sets  of  soiaU  glands,  one 
of  which  is  destined  to  free  the  blood  of 
a  large  part  of  its  fluid  in  the  shapo  of 
perspiration,  while  the  other  secretes  an 
oily  matter,  which  is  Intended  to  soften 
and  lubricate  the  skin.  The  former  of 
these  are  extremely  minute,  and  quite 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  unassisted  eye; 
but  the  latter  may,  in  many  pajts  ot  the 
body,  be  readily  seen  to  open  upon  the 
Borface,  and  are  yery  frequently  full  of  their 
peculiar  secretion.  Both  of  these  sets  of 
glands  end  in  smalt  tubes,  and  in  order  to 
the  due  discharge  of  their  secretions,  they 
must  be  kept  undogged.  There  are  said 
to  be  more  than  three  thousand  perspi- 
ratory tubes  opening  in  a  square  inch  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  average 
for  tne  whole  body  is  little  beneath  that 
number,  so  that  a  man  of  ordinary  stature 
has  seven  millions  of  small  tubes  opening 
upon  the  surface  of  bis  body,  besides  those 
destined  to  secrete  oily  matter.  From  these 
tabes  a  constant  distillation  of  fluid  is 
taking  place,  which  la  insensible  in  small 
quantities,  but  very  palpable  under  unusual 
degrees  of  exertion,  or  external  heat  Its 
object  is  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the 
b(>dy,  because  in  becoming  converted  into 
vnponr,  caloric  is  rendered  dormant,  and 
thus  withdraws  a  large  amount  ttom  the 
surfiice.  But  in  addition  to  these,  there 
are  the  sebaceous  fbllides  already  aUudod 
to,  which  are  distributed  more  or  less  closely 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  being  less 
abundant  where  the  perspiratory  openings 
are  most  numerous,  and  ffiee  vend.  They 
are  altogether  absent  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  ftet,  and  abound  in 
tJiofiico  and  scalp,  as  well  as  over  the  shonl- 
dors  Where  there  are  hairs,  the  sebaceous 
follicles  and  hair-tubes  coalesce  and  emerge 
together,  so  that  each  hair  oils  itself  as  it 
grows,  by  passing  through  the  course  of 
toe  follicle,  and  this  oil  naturally  spreads 
along  the  course  of  the  hair.  The  purpose 
of  these  fbllldes  is  dearly  to  keep  the  skin 
soft  and  IVoe  fivm  cracks,  to  which  it  would 
be  otherwiro  liable  when  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air,  and  hence  they  are  very  much  more 
abundant  in  those  races  of  mankind  which 
have  been  long  accustomed  to  a  tropi«il 
sun.  It  is  also  supposed  by  many  phy- 
siologists that  this  secretion  is  intended 
to  assist  in  deansing  the  blood;  and,  I 
bdleve,  with  truth ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  when  the  slcln  is  comparatively  dosed 
by  disease  and  neglect  of  ablution,  the  health 
"mttm  in  a  certain  degree.  By  mlamanago- 


ment,  the  skin  maj  be  made  elttier  to 
give  way  too  readily,  and  thus  produce 
exhaustion;  or,  on  the  oth^  hand,  to 
rofhse  to  do  its  natural  oifloe,  and  so  cause 
ftver.  To  promote  the  proper  riPAn«di^ 
of  these  tubes,  and,  while  allowing  of  the 
due  amount  of  secretion,  to  avoid  exceastve 
perspirations,  is  the  ofHce  of  bat/uag,  the 
subject  of  the  present  section. 

1721,  Batuiko,  as  a  promoter  of  hca!th, 
may  be  dther  carried  out  in  the  open  air,  or 
in  the  house,  or  it  may  be  confined  to  a 
mere  ablution  of  the  body.  As  a  remedLil 
agent  adopted  fbr  the  removal  of  disease, 
bathing  cannot  be  considered  In  the  present 
chapter;  but,  hereafter,  we  shall  find  it  one 
of  the  most  powerfhl  in  existence.  Until 
of  late  years,  the  skin  was  very  modi 
neglected  in  this  country ;  and  even  now 
many  people  may  be  met  with  -whose  akins 
have  never  known  the  sensation  of  watei; 
excepting  the  parts  visible  to  the  ^e. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  have  never  had 
a  bath,  and  a  still  greater  number  only  as 
an  exceptional  case,  when  ordered  as  a 
part  of  some  plan  of  medical  treatmeart. 
Yet  it  is  woU  known  that  health  depends 
upon  a  frequent  ablution  of  the  whole 
body,  and  though  a  bath  Is  the  most  ooo- 
venient  and  complete  method  of  cazry- 
ing  out  the  process,  yet,  by  means  of  a 
sponge,  or  any  similar  object.  It  may  be 
effbcted  sufBciently  to  deanso  the  pores. 
Whether  by  means  of  one  or  the  other,  thJs 
should  bo  done  at  least  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  followed  by  strong  flrictlOQ  by 
means  of  a  coarse  toweL  In  this  way  t2ie 
fbllldes  of  the  whole  body  are  kept  dean 
at  thdr  mouths,  and  by  the  towd  are 
emptied  of  any  thick  matter  contained  in 
their  extremities,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  vessels  are  braced,  and  are  prevented 
fh>m  giving  out  more  than  a  healthy 
amount  of  fluid.  This  effect  Is  produced 
by  the  sponging  with  aM  water;  and,  la 
addition,  there  is  the  reactionary  i^ow  r»- 
aultlng  fix>m  its  contact,  and  which  appears 
to  l)e  a  natural  proc«is  establlsihed  to  keep 
up  an  avenge  temperature  of  the  body,  tmt 
kept  in  abeyance,  when  by  the  aid  of 
artificial  means  it  is  no  longer  required. 
Those  who  ase  cold  water  regularly,  dther 
with  the  sponge  or  as  a  bath,  are  certainly 
able  to  bear  exposure  to  the  weather  mntih 
better  than  without  its  aid ;  and  this  good 
effect  is  no  doubt  dependent  upon  the 
regular  education  of  the  heat-generattaig 
organs,  whichever  and  wherever  they  may 
be,  so  that  they  are  at  once  ready  to  act 
the  moment  they  are  cnUod  upon;  and 
almost  immediately  after  the  odd  water 
is  applied,  a  red  blush  appean  on  the  aUb 
with  a  development  of  heat  greater  than 
befbre.    Wbonover  this  oocon,  it  nuiy^  ke 
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conclu<)ed  that  bathing,  or  cold  oblation,  it 
beneficial;  and,  on  the  contrazy,  when  it 
is  absent.  It  la  not  pradent  or  safe  to 
continue  the  practice  without  aome  ezpe- 
rieoced  person  to  advise  upon  the  case. 
Many  people,  who  naturally  are  disinclined 
to  this  reaction,  become  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  the  cold,  so  as  at  last  to  develop 
heat  as  well  as  their  more  robust  neigh- 
bours; but  some  skins  and  constitutions 
can  never  be  made  to  bear  cold  with 
advantage,  and  are  even  braced  by  the 
use  of  hot-water.  Tills  I  have  known 
many  times,  and  in  spite  of  a  long  and 
cautiously  carrled-out  plan  of  oold-batlilng, 
they  have  at  hist  been  obliged  to  give 
op  the  attempt,  and  have  recourse  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  hot-baths,  or  else 
let  their  skins  remain  in  a  state  of  Im- 
purity. Bat  these  are  the  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  affecting 
the  mass  of  mankind ;  though  still  the  fiict 
should  be  known,  lest  individuals  might 
be  induced  to  persevere  too  long  in  the 
attempt,  (h>m  a  belief  that  att  ought  to  be 
able  to  bear  the  shock  produced  by  the 
contact  with  cold  water.  It  may  be  said 
that  such  indivlduais  are  In  a  state  of  dis- 
ease; but  if  so,  all  in  this  country  must  be 
Included  in  the  same  category',  for  certainly 
I  have  knovru  some  who  were  in  all  other 
respects  Aree  from  any  ailment  whatever, 
and  yet  could  never  boar  the  contact  of  cold 
water,  nor  could  they  ever  be  made  to 
develop  heat  rapidly  after  it,  as  in  the 
ordinary  reaction  of  bathings  In  these 
individuals  hot  water  at  a  temperature  of 
105  or  106  degrees  is  positively  bracing,  and 
In  some  cisos  I  have  known  it  almost  as 
great  a  panacea  as  the  cold-walcr  cure  so 
much  vaunted  in  the  present  day. 

172a.  Thk  Uteksils  for  bathing  in  the 
open  air  .nre  the  bathing-machines,  which 
arc  only  to  be  met  with  on  the  seo-ooast, 
and  which  are  hired  for  the  use  of  the 
bather  at  a  fixed  sum.  In  domestic  bathing, 
whether  hot  or  cold,  the  bath  is  a  vessel  of 
the  same  shape.  Of  these  there  are  two 
chief  kinds— 1st,  thott  fixtd;  and,  Snd, 
moveable  haths.  The  fixed  baths  have 
been  described  at  page  63.  Moveable  baths 
consist  of— 1st,  the  tUpper-bath;  2nd,  the 
hip-bath;  Srd,  the  tponging-bath;  4th,  the 
foot-boih;  all  of  which  will  be  found  more 
fully  described  under  the  chapter  treating 
of  the  use  of  the  bath  as  a  remedial  agent. 

1723.    Is  THB    USB  OF  THS   COLD   BATH, 

whether  marine  or  of  fresh  water,  the 
whole  body  should,  as  a  rule,  be  immersed, 
where  the  object  is  to  preserve  the  general 
health.  For  certain  remedial  purposes 
It  may  be  desirable  to  use  local  cold, 
but  as  a  general  means  of  cleansing  the 
tkln,  ana  at  the  same  time  of  bnvclng  it, 


the  better  plan  Is  to  plunge  the  whole  body 
beneath  the  surfiioe  for  a  moment,  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible  afterwards  emerge  fh>m 
the  bath.  It  la  seldom  that  a  ooniinuanoe 
longer  than  for  a  few  seconds  In  the  water 
is  of  service,  though  in  warm  weather  it  la 
very  pleasant,  and  in  many  cases  does  no 
harm;  but  that  It  does  no  good  Is  equally 
dear ;  and,  therefore,  however  pleasant  a 
long-continued  bath  may  be  in  hot  weather, 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended. 
With  regard  to  domestic  bathing  in  cold 
water,  the  sponging-bath  is  that  which  is 
chiefly  to  be  used,  as  there  are  fbw  people 
who  can  bear  Immersion  in  o(dd  water  ito 
the  house  without  too  great  a  call  upon 
the  powers  of  the  system.  Cold  spongmg 
produces  quite  as  great  a  bracing  eflect, 
without  abstracting  too  much  heat;  and 
it  also  cleanses  the  skin  quite  as  well  aa, 
or  even  better  than,  immerslOD.  When 
regularly  practised,  and  f(^owed  by  the 
use  of  the  rough  towel,  no  soap  to  needed 
to  cleanse  the  pores ;  but  If  only  oocadonally 
employed,  this  detergent  is  veiy  umfU. 
Those  who  take  any  kind  of  cold  bath 
should  not  be  slow  and  languid  In  thdr 
operations,  bnt  sponge  themsdves  wtth 
briskness,  and  without  delay  rob  them- 
selves dry*  In  this  way  the  mere  activity 
of  the  process  aids  in  generating  heat  and 
pffodudng  reaction,  and  avoids  the  tendeo^ 
to  chill,  which  to  sometimes  caused  by  a 
neglect  of  this  precaution. 

1794.  Whkre  Hot  Batbs  ajoi  Taxnr  on 
the  principles  alluded  to  at  par.  ITSl,  the  tem- 
perature must  be  raised  high  enough  to  |no- 
duoe  reaction,  and  they  should  not  genenUy 
be  taken  Just  before  getting  into  a  warm 
bed,  which  win  almost  always  occasion 
excessive  perspiration.  Those  who  really 
benefit  from  a  hot  bath  find,  that  they  foel 
cold  after  one  in  which  the  temperature  to 
too  low;  but  if  raised  to  105  duress,  or 
even  higher  still,  the  skin  to  stimulated 
till  it  to  In  as  great' a  glow  as  could  be 
produced  in  others  by  a  cold  affusion ;  and 
when  this  to  the  case,  exposure  to  coU 
afterwards  to  home  with  nearly  as  great 
impunity  as  In  those  who  use  the  cold  bath 
instead;  especially  if  after  the  hot  bath  the 
body  is  at  once  ffearleaaly  exposed  to  a  cold 
atmosphere,  or  to  cold  water  itselC  Sudi 
to  the  Russian  plan,  except  that  in  their 
baths  steam  to  used  Instead  of  hot  water; 
but  the  effoct  to  the  same,  and  the  skin  Is 
stimulated  exactly  by  the  same  action  of 
high  heat,  though  in  the  shape  of  steam 
instead  of  water.  It  sppears  In  their  plan 
to  render  them  nearly  as  Insensible  to  the 
effects  of  cold  as  our  cold  bathing  does  us : 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is 
little  difference  in  the  amount  of  bent- 
generating  power  produced  by  the  two 
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modes,  howeTcr  difllsrent  the  prtndplee 
npon  which  thej  act  In  order  to  avoid 
dlsenaatnff  the  various  vexed  qaestlons 
connected  nith  bathing  in  an  Imperftct 
manner,  I  have  here  confined  myaelf  to 
that  part  of  the  sab}^^  which  Is  connected 


with  t]ie  preservation  of  health.  Th6 
remainder  of  the  subject,  comprising  tho 
use  of  the  bath  In  the  treatment  of  dlseaM* 
wtu  be  fband  fUly  treated  <^  under  its  own 
particular  heading,  in  Book  XI L,  descrlii* 
ing  the  Domestic  Maoagemaot  ofDIseaacu 


CHAP.  IT. 
THE  ICANAGEMEKT  OF  THE  HAIB,  EYES,  TEETH,  USD  EXTREVm£& 


8iKX  1.~Oh  thb  Haib  akd  its  Pbopkb 
TaBATiiBarr. 

17S8.  Tbb  HnsfAir  Haix  is  ftmned  by  the 
oonvenlon  into  a  luurd  and  polished  tube 
of  the  soft  salMtanoe  contained  within  the 
Interior  of  a  folUde^  This  halr-fblUcle  is 
Ibnned  by  the  inversion  of  the  skin,  so  as 
to  make  a  line  tube  piercing  its  own  sub- 
stance,  like  the  Inverted  linger  of  a  glove, 
and  lined  with  a  oontlnuatlon  of  the  scarf- 
skin  or  epldermlSi  From  the  bottom  of  this 
fblllde  tLpc^Oa  rises,  the  exterior  of  which 
Isknown  as  the  ftiitft,  whilst  the  soft  interior 
Is  called  the  pulp,  and  is  very  ftiU  of  blood 
Teasels.  Until  lately  it  was  sapposed  that 
the  hair  is  a  mere  secretion,  like  the  nails 
and  epidermis;  bat  this  view  Is  now  shown 
to  be  eiTOneotts  by  the  revelations  of  the 
mlerowope.  All  hair  ooiitfsts  of  two  parts— 
1st,  a  cortkal,  or  external  substance  of  a 
homy  texture;  tad,  an  Internal  me«iK0ar|r 
matter,  resembUng  the  pith  of  plants.  The 
cortical  substance  fbrms  a  tube  more  or  less 
homy  and  dense,  and  giving  firmness  to 
the  hair,  whiUit  the  medullaiy  substance 
Is  composed  of  a  series  of  oeUs,  which  seem 
not  to  contain  any  fluid  in  that  part  of  the 
hair  external  to  the  skin.  On  the  exterior 
of  the  human  hair  there  exists  a  thbi, 
tramqMUvnt,  homy  film,  composed  of  flat- 
tened cells  or  scales,  arranged  In  an  imbri- 
cated manner,  theU:  edges  flmning  delicate 
lines  npon  the  sorflioe  of  the  hair,  some- 
times transrecse,  sometimes  oblique,  and 
sometimes  apparently  spiral  (Jtg.  187  ▲). 
Within  this  there  is  a  cylinder  of  fibrous 
textnre,  fomlng  the  Shaft  of  the  hair,  and 
composed  of  fibres  marked  by  delicate 
longltodlnal  stria  (b),  which  may  there  be 
traced.  Among  these  fibres  hi  dark  haiis 
pigmentary  granules  are  scattered,  giving 
the  pnidse  colour  and  shade  to  the  hair; 
but  th^  are  chiefly  fbond  in  the  central 


cells,  where  th«y  abound  so  much  as  to 
Ibrm  a  dark  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  trans- 
verse section  (c).  But  sometimes  this 
centre!  collection  Is  absent,  and  the  small 
quantity  of  colonring  matter  present  is  dlf- 
(hsed  equally  through  the  substance,  as  at 
(D).  The  fibres  of  which  the  shaft  is  made 
up  are  probably  cells  become  elongated  by 
a  process  peculiar  to  fibrous  membranes, 
and  which  have  secreted  horay  matter  In 
their  Interior.  This  change  is  oonttnoally 
going  on  In  the  btM,  at  the  base  of  the  part 
previously  completed;  and  by  the  pro- 
gressive fbnnatlon  of  new  cells  the  shaft 
Is  made  to  grow  flrom  Its  bottom,  being  at 
the  same  thne  protraded  through  the  skiiL 
The  central  medullaiy  substance  appeari 
to  be  formed  by  Uie  cells  of  the  pvlp^  in 
which  a  growtli  is  continually  taking  place 
at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the  bulb.  Tho 
Imbricated  layer  of  cells  which  fbrms  the 
trae  cortical  substance  may  be  compared  to 
'  the  scarf-skin  with  which  It  is  continuous, 
;  being  developed  by  the  external  Isyer  of 
'  the  bulb.  Thus,  the  hair  Is  constantly 
i  undergoing  a  process  of  lengthening  by 
I  the  addition  of  new  substance  at  its  base, 
I  Just  as  the  teeth  of  the  rodentia  grow  flrom 
<  their  pulps.  The  part  once  formed  usually 
remains  without  alteration,  excepting  that 
produced  by  external  influences;  bat  there 
i  Is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  under 
certain  circumstances  It  majf  be  altered  hi 
colour,  ftc,  by  dianges  at  its  base,  the 
effect  of  which  Is  propagated  throu^out 
Its  length.  Instances  are  recorded  of  the 
change  of  the  entire  hair  ftt>m  black  to 
gray  In  a  single  niglit,  which  can  only  be 
understood  by  a  knowledge  of  this  oellolsr 
stracture  of  the  hair,  and  of  the  poesibfllty 
of  a  fluid,  diemically  aflteting  the  pigment, 
being  secreted  at  the  base,  and  imbibed 
through  Uie  whole  Internal  oenalar  stno- 
ton^    lo  certain  diseases,  also,  the  hsic 
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becomes  eplit,  and  exudes  a  g^atinoas 
matter,  which  Is  erldently  transmitted 
tiunoogh  the  canal;  and  it  Is  even  said  by 
persons  worthy  of  credit,  that  in  some 
severe  cases  blood  is  given  out  by  the  hair 
on  its  division. 

irzo.  Wnn  THIS  GuRioin  SiBUcnms, 
which  I  have  been  particolar  in  describing, 
on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  hair 
In  point  of  ornament,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
when  badly  treated  hair  beoomen  rapidly 
boianA  in  qnality  and  colour.  In  describing 
the  skin,  I  had  occasion  to  show  that  the 
hair  Iblllcles,  and  the  sebaceous  IbllldM 
(par.  1790),  coalesce  in  their  external  open- 
ings, and,  as  a  consequence,  vrhea  one  of 
these  Is  obstructed  or  diseased  the  other 
suffers.  Unless  the  skin  is  kept  in  a  healthy 
state,  and  its  epidermis  is  removed  by  Arlo- 
tion  or  ablation,  the  hair  can  with  dllB- 
cnlty  protrude  fh)m  its  seat  or  follicle,  and 
as  a  consequence  it  is  dwariM,  or  even 
deformed,  by  behig  twisted  ob  itself  as  it 
lies  confined  in  Its  course  through  the  skin. 
It  also  explains  the  effect  of  stimulants 
upon  its  growth,  which,  though  denied  by 
some  people,  Is  too  clearly  the  case  to  be 
dlst^uted.  Qreaae,  in  an  its  varieties,  is  no 
stimulant,  thoae^  it  aids  the  growth  by 
allowing  the  hair  to  escape  ^rom  Its  fol- 
licles ;  whatever  Is  a  stimulant  to  the  skin 
has  a  similar  effect  upon  the  hair,  the 
vessels  of  the  skin  itself  and  of  the  hair 
follicles  being  closely  connected.  Uence 
it  is  that  whatever  blisters  the  skin  wUl, 
in  a  less  dose,  stimulate  the  hair  foUicle  to 
searetlon,  such  as  turpentine,  cantharldes, 
or  ammonia.  Soap  Is  generally  li^urious, 
from  Its  removal  of  the  oily  matter  of  the 
hair:  but  in  some  cases,  when  then  Is  a 
quantity  of  old  andtongh  epidermis  matted 
with  the  contents  of  the  sebaceous  foUloles, 
and  obstructing  the  growth  of  the  hair, 
nothing  else  wlU  liberate  it  fh>m  this 
Iqjnilous  thraldom.  For  young  children  it 
rtiould  never  be  used  In  those  cases  when 
plenty  of  water  is  likely  to  be  employed ; 
but  if  the  head  Is  not  reguktriy  washed 
every  day,  soap  will  rather  be  beneficial 
tiian  otherwise;  for  it  will  only  remove 
enough  of  these  impeding  materials  with- 
out entirely  destroying  the  secretion  of 
oily  matter,  or  rendering  the  hair  too  dry 
and  brittle.  I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that 
with  proper  cleanliness,  the  hair  ought 
never  to  be  touched  with  soap,  egg,  or  any 
other  solvent  of  olL  ^Nevertheless,  as  I 
said  before,  If  this  daily  washing  is  not 
practised,  and  In  the  long  hair  of  ladles 
it  scarcely  can  be,  an  occasional  washing 
with  the  yolk  of  egg  is  benefldaL  Xcxt 
to  ablution  comes  friction,  which  acts  in 
the  same  way,  and  when  not  too  violent 
Is  wy  efllcadous.   But  when  employed 


through  the  medium  of  a  sharp-toothed 
comb,  or  a  very  penetrating  brush,  which 
Is  improperly  used,  it  is  mechanically 
iujurious  by  leaving  the  true  skin  bare 
of  its  covering,  and  causing  it  to  become 
inflamed.  Few  people  use  a  brush  in  a 
proper  manner,  either  upon  their  clothes 
or  their  heads.  The  first  thing  they  do 
is  to  Idrive  it  into  the  skin  in  a  perpeo- 
dlenlar  direction,  which  necessarily  causes 
an  injury  to  its  structure  when  followed  by 
a  rough  thrust  in  a  lateral  direction.  But 
if  careftiUy  used  the  brush  ought  to  be 
pushed  into  the  hair  <U  an  angle  with  tht 
SKf/oes  qf  the  «ktn,  and  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  that  surflioe  it  should  be  kept  flnom 
irritating  It  more  than  enough  to  raise  any 
loose  particles  of  epidermis.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  attempt  to  prevoit  this  abuse  of 
the  brush,  by  allowing  the  use  only  of 
soft  bristles,  because  suoh  a  material  will 
not,  and  cannot,  be  made  to  enter  a  curly 
or  stubborn  crop,  and  is,  therefore,  quite 
Ineffldent.  The  error  is  in  the  hand, 
not  in  the  tool,  and  this  should  be  fiilly 
understood.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  mani- 
pulated In  a  sdentlflc  manner  by  a  master 
of  the  hair-brush ;  and  I  know  Aw  more 
palnfhl  moments  in  the  ordinary  aflhlrs  of 
lift  than  the  clumsy  attempts  at  brushing 
made  by  an  Ignorant  hairdresser.  From 
these  remarks  It  may  be  understood— 1st, 
that  the  follicles  of  the  skin  are  by  nature 
intended  to  lubricate  each  hair  as  it  passes 
out,  and  when  in  a  healthy  state  sufficiently 
so  to  serve  it  in  its  whole  length;  2nd, 
that  soap  and  egg  only  remove  that  which 
is  intended  by  nature  to  supply  a  want  of 
the  halxy  covering;  8rd,  that  stimulants 
may  be  made  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
the  hair  direetly^  while  oily  matters  only 
jMrmiirits  escape  ftom  its  previous  thraldom ; 
4th,  that  plain  water  or  friction  are  the 
only  means  necessary  for  keeping  a  healthy 
crop  of  hair  in  a  proper  state,  but  that  a 
nei^ected  scalp  may  require  soap  or  yolk  of 
egg. 

1737.  Tbb  Best  STDroxanrB  to  the  growth 
of  the  hair  are  turpentine  and  cantharides, 
of  which  a  formula  is  given  at  page  4m. 
By  their  means,  whenever  the  bulb  is  not 
actually  diseased,  and  so  long  as  there  Is 
any  hair  left,  however  fine,  it  may  be  made 
to  enlarge  by  the  inoreased  flow  of  blood 
transmitted  to  the  follicles,  and  In  this  way 
I  have  succeeded  in  many  cases  In  recover- 
ing apparently  hopeless  cases. 

172&    WrrH  KBOABD  TO  THS  OiLT  MAITSa 

required  by  the  hair.  It  should  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  remain  liquid  in  the  open  air. 
Vegetable  oils  rapidly  lose  the  fluid  portion 
of  their  contents,  so  that  in  a  very  short 
time  the  hair  is  left  in  a  worse  state  than  - 
before,  because  it  is  no  longer  moistened,  • 
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imd.  In  addition,  it  hat  »  tteah  lojer  of 
■dekj  and  doming  matter.  If  oils  are  to 
be  «npl07«d,  ttktj  Bhonld  be  oompoaed  of 
anbaal  flita,  Booh  aa  hawe-flit,  wlilcb  la 
taifdy  naed,  fhongli  not  a^no^ledged  by 
the  Tendora,  trotter  oil,  or  neai*a-flwt  oil, 
aU  of  whldi  part  with  their  flnid  oontenta 
with  great  reinctaaoe.  The  two  Latter  maj 
alwaya  be  obtained  In  a  greater  or  leaa  atate 
of  purity,  and  the  trotter  oil  in  partlenlar, 
when  pure,  la  a  moat  Talnable  addition  to 
the  artlolea  of  the  toOet.  Of.oonree  thay 
may  be  aoeated  with  any  IkToorlte  eaiential 
oil,  an  of  which  are  allgbUy  atimnlating, 
and  ttiertfKe  advantageona  rather  than 
othctwlae.  OUto  <41  and  almond  oil,  ao 
generally  uaed  Amt  the  hair,  axe  not  at  all 
calculated  fbr  the  porpoee  to  which  thay  era 
devoted ;  and  even  when  mlsed  with  the 
hard  animal  flita,  soch  aa  lard,  or  aoet,  th€y 
axe  too  drying  in  their  nature.  Lard, 
when  unmixed  with  flour,  la  by  no  meana 
objectionable ;  but  it  la  ao  often  adulterated 
with  that  material,  that  It  la  right  to  melt 
it,  and  allow  tbe  flour  to  fidl  to  the  bottom, 
befine  uaing  it  Ibr  thla  purpoae.  Suet  la  In 
Iteelf  too  hard,  but  it  may  be  mUed  with 
any  of  the  animal  oUa  to  make  pomatom 
with  adrantaire. 

17S9.  Bt  Cimnio  TBM  Haib,  whether 
with  the  adaaora,  or  tbe  rasor,  ita  growth 
appeara  to  be  accelerated,  though  in  what 
'wayitlsdUncnlttoabow.  When  the  razor 
la  uaed,  it  ia  applied  ao  near  to  tbe  bulb,  and 
removea  io  completely  any  ft>reign  matter 
impeding  the  exit  of  the  hair,  that  we  can 
readily  aee  how  It  may  aflbct  the  queetlon ; 
but  thla  is  not  the  caae  with  the  adaaon 
when  applied  to  the  long  hair  of  the  Ibmale 
aez ;  and  yet  we  ore  conatantly  told,  that 
their  use  to  the  tipa  of  what  the  ladlea  call 
"  badt.  hair,*'  canaca  an  Immediate  efltet  on 
ita  growth.  The  belief  Is  ao  general,  that 
we  ought  not  to  dlapute  it,  and  I  am  by  no 
meana  inclined  ao  to  do ;  but  I  smqiect  that 
the  cflbct  in  preventing  the  cpllt-ends  flxmi 
bdns  broken  ott,  la  greater  than  upon  the 
growth  ftom  the  root  All  hair,  when  onoe 
cut,  beoomee  broken  into  two  or  more 
flbroua  extremities;  and  theae  being  fine 
and  delicate,  are  easily  removed  from  the 
thick  and  atai  whole  body  of  the  haia-Oiy 
irtdch  the  growth  appears  to  be  checked, 
though  it  may  all  the  time  be  going  on 
ateadily.  But  auppoilng  no  removal  of  their 
broken  ends  and  the  growth  to  go  on,  there 
will  bo  an  evident  increase,  becaaae  there 
la  no  lose  at  the  one  end  to  counterbalance 
tlie  growth  at  the  other.  Such  ia  evidently 
the  efi'oct  of  cutting  upon  the  coarser 
hair  of  the  taila  of  horaea,  and  possibly  the 
aome  may  take  place  \n  the  eoft  hair  of  our 
fiomale  partners  in  creation.  But  in  what- 
ever way  the  cntOng  of  bair  may  act,  then 


can  be  no  donbt,  that  It  doea  improve  the 
length  and  atrength;  and  alter  onoe  being 
adopted  ibrohlldren's  hair,  it  aboald  after- 
warda  be  repeated  at  ahort  intervala,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  qdlttlng  of  the  ends 
mentioned  abov& 

178a  Shavixo  ia  a  lupoceaa  whldi  may  be 
dtber  peilbirmed  in  a  slovenly  and  bungling 
manner,  or  It  may  be  done  with  great  art 
and  dexterity.    In  the  flnt  place,  the  hair 
should  bo  S4rftened  by  soaking  it  in  water, 
or  a  lather  of  aoap,  by  which  It  la  readied 
mvch  more  aoft,  and  more  readily  cut.  A, 
atrong  lather  of  aoap  ia  nanally  ^ipUed; 
wbioh,  in  the  first  place,  acts  as  a.  aoftenex; 
flmn  ita  water;  next,  aa  a  lubricating  flold, 
it  prevents  the  rasor  from  aticklng  to  the 
skin,  or,  aa  it  were,  stumbling  over  ita 
aaperltlea;  and,  lastly,  from  ita  scmlwnUd 
oonaiatenoe,  it  affords  a  anpport  to  the  hair 
when  oppoeed  to  the  edge  of  the  raaor. 
The  B0^>  need  ahould  be  of  auch  a  natore 
aa  to  make  a  strong  lather  fuU  of  tmatt 
bobtdea,  and  It  ahould  be  aa  free  ttoai  aH 
anperfluoua  alkali  aa  poaelble,   to   avoid 
irritating  the  skin.    In  applying  it.  It  la 
better  to  wash  the  akin  well  beforehand, 
then  bruah  on  the  lather  with  the  ahaving- 
bmah,  working  it  well  into  tbe  akin,  and 
let  it  remain  to  soften  the  hair  Ibr  a  flrw 
minnt4Wt,  during  which  any  other  part  of 
the  toilet  may  be  perfbnned.   Then  apply 
another  coat  of  lather,  and  at  once  proceed 
to  take  off  the  beard  with  the  razor  tcarmed 
to  Me  ten4)«raiure  of  Ifa  «ttn,   or  rather 
above  it     Host  people  find  it  better  to 
stretch  the  akin  by  the  other  hand,  bat « 
very  skllAd  shaver  manages  the  act  with- 
out thia  prooeas.    The  rasor  ahould  be 
drawn  in  a  gently-aawing  manner  acroaa 
tbe  beard,  not  exactly  at  right  ao^ea  to  it, 
but  nearly  sor-tho  art  consisting  In  getting 
the  two  angles  correctly,  and  in  avoiding 
the  chop  instead  of  the  proper  aawlug  mo- 
tion.   By  the  tteo  angles,  I  mean  that  made 
by  the  surface  of  tbe  blade  with  the  auxftoe 
of  the  akin,  and  that  between  Ita  edge  and 
the  axla  of  tbe  hair.   The  angle  with  tbe 
skin  should  be  aa  slight  as  possible,  doae 
contact  causing  adhesion,  and  thereby  im- 
peding the  free  play  of  the  blade;  but  any 
thing  ahort  of  this  is  the  proper  mode  of 
holding  It    Practice  here,  however,  ia  the 
grand  point,  and  wiihont  it  no  one  wlU  ever 
succeed  aa  a  shaver.    When  Uie  head  ia  to 
be  shaved,  it  is  better  to  remove  the  hair 
with  the  adasors  to  within  half  an  Inch,  or 
even  leaa,  of  the  acalp,  after  which  the  rasor 
may  be  used  aa  (br  the  beard,  following  the 
direction  of  the  hair,  and  not  meeting  It 

173L  Razobs  akd  IUzoit«TaoF8  of  good 
quality  are  dlfflcolt  things  to  meet  with, 
eapedally  the  former,  whatever  price  may 
be  given  for  them.   I  am  told  that  the 
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monnflantixrB  Is  almost  a  lotteiy  eyen  amonsr 
those  frbo  take  the  greatest  pains;  and  U  Is 
nndonbtedly  a  diet,  that  many  TCiy  sapeilor 
blades  are  oonstantlj  to  be  met  with  finr 
one  shilling  a  piece,  irhUe  bad  ones  are  as 
often  purchased  at  ten  times  that  smn. 
l^othihg  but  experience  of  Its  qoallty  will 
serro  co  Indicate  a  good  blade,  thoogh 
there  are  some  barbers  who,  from  their 
constant  practice,  are  able  to  gire  a  good 
gness  as  to  the  properties  of  an  untried 
article.  With  regard  to  shape,  much 
depends  npon  the  mode  of  using  the  rasor; 
but  I  &ncy  most  people  succeed  better  with 
a  heaTy  blade  than  with  a  light  one.  The 
strop  for  sharpening  the  razor  is  a  constant 
source  of  comfort  or  annoyance,  depending 
upon  Its  natnre,  or  rather  upon  the  quality 
of  the  material  with  which  it  is  to  be  kept 
ftarnlahed.  The  crocus-powder  Is  the  chief 
material  used,  and  it  is  quite  suflBcient  td 
keep  a  razor  in  good  order  for  a  short  time, 
but  not  very  long  without  some  fhrther 
addition  to  Its  powers.  It  is  evidently  the 
Ibnndation  of  the  celebrated  paste  sold  by 
Mr.  Mechl,  which  has  long  maintained  its 
hold  upon  the  public,  and  as  &r  as  it  goes  is  a 
Taluable  addition  to  the  comfort  of  all  baring 
a  tough  and  intractable  beard.  But  beyond 
Its  powers  of  aiding  the  setting  of  the  cutler 
It  cannot  go,  and  by  Itself  wlU  scarcely 
keep  any  razor  with  a  fine  edge  many  days 
together.  The  Canton  strop  and  paste  sold 
by  Cowvan,  of  Fenchurch  Street,  is,  how- 
ever, a  most  suoccssftil  article ;  and  I  can 
speak  from  a  practical  experience  of  some 
years  as  to  Its  performing  what  it  professes, 
namely,  to  supersede  the  necessity  ofsettlug 
on  the  hone.  It  has  twu  kinds  of  paste, 
and  four  sides,  each  of  which  is  used  when 
the  razor  requires  setting,  and  three  when 
only  slightly  dnlL  The  first,  which  is 
covered  with  a  very  sharp  coating  of  emery- 
paste,  grinds  the  razor  like  a  stone,  and 
should  seldom  be  used;  but  It  suffices  when 
required  to  give  a  new  edge;  and  by  fbllow- 
Ing  the  directions  sold  with  the  strop  the 
proprietor  of  a  strong  beard.  If  he  also 
applies  plenty  of  lather  and  has  the  use  of 
his  hands,  may  readily  take  it  off  in  ease 
and  comfort 

1782.  DxFiLATORiEa,  int<;nded  to  remove 
aoperflous  hairs  by  chemical  means,  are 
sold  by  unprincipled  persons  who  weU 
know  their  entire  want  of  power.  Nothing 
but  the  tweezers  have  the  slightest  effect, 
and  the  man  who  could  succeed  by  less 
painftil  means  would  soon  make  his 
fortune^ 

SSCT.  9.— .MxiTAQEXEirr  07  THE  ETES. 

ITSS.  When  these  organs  are  strong  and 
naturally  well  formed,  they  may  be  left 
pretty  nearly  to  themselves ;  but  when  the 


'  sight  is  naturally  in  any  way  deftctfve, 
some  little  management  is  required.  It 
should  be  known,  that  the  conditions  called 
short-sight  and  long-sight  are  not  abso- 
lute disease,  but  are  dependent  npon  mere 
alterations  of  form  In  the  front  of  the  eye, 
which  are  almost  always  bom  with  the 
individual  possessing  them.  When  there- 
Ibre  they  exist,  some  Utile  management  Is 
required  in  order  to  relieve  ^e  deficiency  of 
sight,  which  in  some  cases  Is  very  annoying. 

1784.  The  Etk,  being  an  opticftl  machine 
intended  to  throw  an  image  upon  the  fine 
expansion  of  nervous  tissue  at  its  back.  It 
ibilows  that  it  must  be  made  of  a  definite 
shape,  and  with  its  parts  at  certain  known 
angles,  in  order  to  frilfll  Its  office.  In  order, 
however,  to  understand  the  nature  of  its 
action,  the  ordinary  laws  regulating  the 
transmission  of  light  must  be  understood. 

1785b  Thbsc  Laws  ABK  AS  Follows  :.— 

L— Light  travels  in  straight  lines  s6  long 
as  the  medTum  through  which  it  passes  Is 
of  uniform  density. 

<L— When  the  rays  of  Ught  pass  fix>m  a 
rarer  medium  into  a  denser  one,  they  are 
refracted  towardt  a  line  drawn  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  surfhce  they  are  entering. 

III.-..When  the  rays  of  light  pass  ftvm  a 
denser  medium  into  a  rvter  one,  they  are 
refracted  j/Vvm  the  perpendicular. 

iy.->When  ra^%'s  proceeding  flxmi  the 
several  points  of  a  luminous  object,  at  a 
distance,  fall  upon  a  double  convex  Icnii, 
they  are  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the 
other  hole  of  it  in  such  a  manner,  that 
an  inverted  picture  of  the  ob|ect  Is  formed 
upon  a  screen  placed  in  the  proper  position 
to  receive  it  Tims,  in  Jig.  188,  a  B  is  the 
object,  and  ev  the  lens;  the  rays  issuing 
fiiom  the  two  extremities,  and  the  centre 
of  the  object,  are  brought  to  a  corre- 
sponding focus  at  a  less  distance  on  the 
other  side  of  it  so  as  to  form  a  distinct 
picture;  but  as  the  rays  from  a  are  brought 
to  a  focus  at  d,  and  those  flrom  b  at  c,  the 
picture  will  be  inverted. 

v.— The  fhrther  the  object  Is  removed 
from  the  lens,  the  nearer  will  the  picture 
be  brought  to  it  aud  the  smaller  will  it  be. 

VI.— If  the  screen  be  not  held  precisely 
In  the  focus  of  the  lens,  but  a  Uttie  nearer 
or  fiirthcr  off;  the  picture  will  be  indis- 
tinct ;  for  the  rays  which  form  it  will  either 
not  have  met  or  tliey  will  have  crossed 
each  other. 

178&  Till  Eye  itself,  as  exhibited  in  man, 
is  a  most  wonderAil  optical  histruinent 
intended  to  form  on  exact  fanage  of  sur- 
roundint;  objects  upon  the  retina.  For 
this  purpose  the  rays  of  light  as  they  diverge 
frx)m  the  severtil  points  of  any  objei-t  and 
fall  upon  the  ftvnt  of  the  eye  (cornea),  are 
refracted  by  its   convex  surliaco  wliilst 
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puaing  through  it  Into  the  eye,  and  are 
made  to  converge  allghtly.  They  are 
brought  more  closely  together  by  the  crys- 
talline lens  (E  F,  fig.  138),  which  they  reach 
after  passing  through  the  pupil ;  and  the 
refracting  Influence  <^  this  dense  body, 
together  with  that  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
occupying  the  space  behind  it,  is  such  as 
to  cause  the  rays  issuing  from  each  point  to 
unite  at  a  fixms  on  the  reUna.  In  this 
manner  a  compete  Inverted  image  is 
formed,  shown  9X.fig.  139,  which  represents 
a  vertical  section  of  the  eye,  and  the  general 
course  of  the  rays  in  its  interior.  As  in  the 
preceding  figure,  the  rays  Issuing  from  the 
point  A  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  d,  while 
those  diverging  from  b  are  made  to  con- 
verge at  c  upon  the  retina,  which  is  Itself 
■0  thin  as  to  be  nearly  transparent,  and 
is  spread  over  a  layer  of  black  pigment 
intended  to  abeorb  the  rays  of  light,  and 
thus  prevent  a  confusion  of  the  image  by  a 
reflection  of  its  points  [from  one  side  to 


said  to  be  prefftfoipic,  or,  tai  common  lan- 
guage, long-sighted.  Sometimes  the  sb<at- 
sigbted  person  can  see  nothing  distinctly 
unless  it  touches  his  nose;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  old  persons  cannot  see  at 
all  distinctly,  even  at  the  greatest  practicable 
distance,  without  the  aid  of  slasses ;  but  this 
extreme  state  of  flatness  Is  not  oommflo, 
except  as  a  consequence  of  an  opemtion  fat 
the  removal  of  cataract,  which  is  almost 
always  followed  by  a  great  demand  for  the 
optician's  assistance. 

17S8.    THX     AOOOMltODATDrO   POWnt   Off 

TH£  Etb  is  a  very  renuuicable  property, 
and  one  which  should  never  be  lott 
sight  of  by  those  who  have  the  manage* 
ment  of  young  persons  who  are  aflUcml 
with  short  sight  We  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  with  any  oertainty  the  exact 
nature  of  the  contrivance  by  which  this  is 
efl'ected,  but  that  it  exists  is  shown  from 
the  known  powers  of  the  eye,  and  from  the 
nature  of  its  mechanical  structure.  Aooord- 


another  of  the  receding  surface.  Such  is  the    Ing  to  the  laws  stated  at  par.   1730,  the 


simple  account  of  the  eye  as  an  optical 
Instrument,— 4>eyond  which  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  certain  parts 
intended  to  keep  the  machine  in  order, 
and  also  to  correct  its  otherwise  irremedi- 
able defects;  but  which  need  not  be 
attended  to  by  those  who  merely  want  to 
understand  its  management  in  health. 

1787.    Thb   Vajoiatioks   nr   Forkahok 
already  alluded  to  are  chiefly  two— in  the 
flrsc  of  which  the  cornea  is  too  convex,  and 
the  refractive  power  is  thereby  made  so 
great  that  the  image  of  an  object  at  a 
moderate  distance  is  formed  in  front  of  the 
retina  Instead  of  upon  it    When  this  is  the 
case,  in  order  to  produce  a  distinct  image, 
the  oi  Ject  must  bo  brought  nearer  to  the 
eye,  the  eflect  being  to  throw  the  picture 
upon  the  proper  place.    Such  an  eye  is  said 
to  be  myopic^  or  short-sighted,  and  it  can 
only  be  rendered  efliclent  at  average  dis- 
tances by  the  use  of  a  concave  lens  in  fr^ont 
of  the  comes,  the  curvature  of  which  is  of 
such  a  form  as  to  neutralize  the  superfluous 
convexity  of  the  coniea.    On  the  other 
hand,  if  this  part  is  too  flat,  and  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  the  humours  is  thereby  ren- 
dered too  low,  the  rays  ttom  an  object,  also 
at  a  moderate  distance,  will  not  meet  upon 
the  retina,  but  would  form  an  image  behind 
it,  if  it  were  not  for  the  impediment  afforded 
by  the  black  pigment.    The  picture  is  con- 
sequently indistinct,  and  can  only  be  made 
clear  by  Increasing  the  distance  between 
the  eye  and  the  object,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  shortHsighted  person,  by  placing  a  glass 
lens  in  front  of  the  eye,  but  with  an  oppo- 
site formation,  its  surfaces  being  required  to 
be  convex.    Such  a  condition  is  very  com- 


picture  of  a  near  ol^ect  can  only  be  distinct 
when  formed  at  a  greater  distanoe  behtaod 
the  lens,  than  the  picture  of  a  distant  ot|[)ecL 
C<msequently,  when  an  eye  can  see  both  a 
near  and  a  distant  object  equally  Nearly, 
without  moving  its  situation  as  rogaids 
them,  and  in  a  very  short  period  of  tiae, 
it  follows  that  the  instrument  Itaelf  most 
have  been  altered  in  some  one  or  moreoClts 
diameters  or  surflwea  It  is  considered  highly 
probable,  that  in  the  human  eye  the  leas  ii 
brought  backwards  and  forwards,  aocordJng 
to  the  distanoe  of  the  object ;  but  thJa  is 
merely  a  theory,  propounded  as  tba  most 
likely  of  the  many  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced, and  not  as  being  o^Mble  at  present 
of  distinct  proof.    It  is  upon  the  existence 
of  the  power  of  accommodation  that  «ny 
improvement  in  the  short  or  long  sight  can 
be  expected ;  but  with  a  knowledge  of  ttie 
possibility  of  its  being  called  into  iday,  no 
one  should  give  glasses  to  a  young  peraon, 
until  they  liad  tried  how  fiur  his  sight  mii^t 
be  improved  by  ite  education.    All  ahort- 
slghted   persons,   however   marked   tlieir 
defect,  may,  by  i)erseveranoe  in  using  their 
eyes  at  the  utmost  limit  of<their  powers,  oaU 
the  accommodating  power  into  pli^,  and  tn 
process  of  time  it  will  most  materially  aid 
them.    It  is  in  this  way  that  the  mariner  is 
enabled  to  dlscem  ships  or  other  obJcoU  at 
a  vast  distance  beyond  that  at  which  tbey 
are  visible  to  an  ordinary  person;  and»  in 
the  same  way,  a  microsoopist  educates  his 
eye,  until  It  accustoms  itself  to  see  miaate 
objects,  which  defy  the  scan  of  the  nnao- 
customed  organ  of  vision.  When  the  oefbet 
is  so  great,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  enrer 
dispensing  with  the  nse  of  a  leoi.  it  is  of 


mon  In  old  persons,  who  are  sclenUflcally  |  little  consequence  to  edacate  the  eye;  hat 
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In  more  moderate  cascSf  there  Is  Uttle 
difflcalty;  If  tbe  possessor  of  the  defcctiTe 
Qi^an  mrill  aid  in  the  task.  The  only  thing 
necessary  is,  to  place  a  mechanical  guard 
between  the  eye  and  tbe  object  to  be  seen, 
SQch  as  a  book,  date,  or  copy-book,  so  that. 
In  the  first  place,  the  nearer  approach  of 
one  to  the  other  is  prevented ;  and  in  tlie 
second,  the  progress  ftom  day  to  day,  or 
from  week  to  week,  may  be  measured. 
This  progress  is  always  slow,  but  it  is  also 
sare,  and,  np  to  a  certain  point,  it  goes  on 
with  great  steadiness;  so  that  if  in  the 
course  of  a  week  the  distance  at  which  a 
book  can  be  read  is  Increased  half  an  inch, 
in  another  we<dc  it  will  most  probably  be 
read  at  an  inch  beyond  the  original  position. 
But,  as  before  remarked,  np  to  a  certain 
extent  only  will  this  go,  as  at  last  oomee  a 
dead  stand ;  and  beyond  that  all  the  powers 
obd  patience  in  the  world  will  not  often  coax 
tbe  recusant  organ.  But  still  a  very  slight 
Improvement  may  sometimes  even  after 
tills  be  made,  and  the  attempt  should  be 
maintained  for  some  time,  especially  as  the 
practice  must  be  continued  for  the  sake  of 
what  has  been  already  gained. 

17S9.  Ik  thb  Sklbctiok  of  Qlabbms  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  quackery  and  nonsense: 
There  is  but  one  rule  as  to  tbe  concavl^ 
or  convexity,  and  that  is  to  use  only  such 
as  are  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  in  all  cases 
to  err  rather  on  tiie  side  of  weakness  than 
power.  It  is  well  known  that  the  eye 
cannot  long  be'  kept  at  one  pitch,  if 
the  condition  is  that,  so  common;  in  old 
8g«,  of  iucreastiig  flatness  of  the  cornea. 
Here  tbe  progress  has  been  made  ttom 
a  healthy  condition  to  a  deflective  pne, 
and  the  same  cause  goes  on  to  increase 
tbe  deftct,  whether  glnssiw  axe  worn  or 
not  It  Is  quite  true  that  the  aooonuno- 
dating  power  alluded  to  at  page  548,  will 
make  some  little  dllTerence  if  drawn  upon ; 
twt  over  and  above  this  slight  drawback, 
tbe  nse  of  glasses  certainly  does  not  hasten 
thealterstlon  of  the  eye.  All  those,  there- 
Ibna,  who  are  in  want  of  such  asaf  stance 
may  safely  indulge  themselves  with  such  a 
glass  as  is  oomfbrtable  to  them ;  and  if  it 
aflbrds  them  dear  vision  without  Iktiguing 
the  aye,  they  may  rest  satisfied  that  they 
an  deriving  all  the  benefit  of  which  the 
opttdan's  art  is  capable.  If  the  glass  after 
a  time  beoomes  InsuiBdent,  as  it  generally 
4oea,  they  should  increase  the  power,  and 
this  will  do  them  fkr  less  harm  than  the 
•training  of  the  eye  at  a  conftased  mass  of 
letters,  rendered  barely  visible  by  their 
previoiislyinsuflidenti^ass.  Short-slfl^ted 
people  an  troubled  in  a  dUfiarent  way,  and 
one  at  the  same  time  that  requires  stQl 
mon  attention.  As  tb«y  beoome  older  their 
eyes  become  flatter  ftom  the  same  cause 


which  afl^cte  the  long-sighted  person,  snd 
the  consequence  Is  that  their  classes  become 
insuffldent  Jhmi  being  too  strong,  so  that 
they  require  them  leas  concave  tluui  before. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  who 
only  wear  thdr  glasses  occasionally ;  fbr  if 
worn  constantly,  the  eye  becomes  accom- 
modated to  their  use,  and  the  necessity  fbr 
change  is  not  so  obvious;  but  sofhrfVom 
being  objected  to,  it  should  be  hailed  with 
pleasure  as  the  harbinger  of  a  more  perftct 
stete  of  vision,  to  which  each  succeeding 
change  In  the  power  of  the  ^ass  wUl  bring 
the  wearer  more  and  more  near. 

1740.  OLA88BS    FOR    BBCHTTINO    SHOKT 

Sight  may  be  either  concave  on  both  sides, 
or  plano-concave,  or  concavo-convex— the 
last  of  which  is  particularly  applicable  to 
that  worn  in  the  eye,  as  by  ite  shape  it 
allows  the  eye-lashes  ftall  plsy,  and  is  very 
much  more  comfortable  than  the  flat  glass. 
For  long  sight,  also,  the  glass  may  be 
convex  on  both  sides,  or  plano-convex; 
but  the  former  is  that  most  generally 
employed.  Glasses  are  always  numbered; 
but  the  diflbrent  makers  employ  dUftrent 
gauges,  and  therefore  they  an  only  useftal 
in  comparing  those  belonging  to  any  one 
maker. 

SiCr.  &— MAVAOKXEirT  OF  THB  TBSTB 

AMD  Ouua. 

1741.  Thb  Tbbth  axd  Gmcs  together 
fbrm  a  very  important  organ  fbr  tbe  me- 
chanical division  of  our  fbod,  and  being 
constantly  called  into  play 'at  the  time  of 
taking  it,  ought  to  be  kept  In  good  order,  fbr 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  designed.  Tne 
teeth  are  commonly  considered  to  bo  parts 
of  the  bone$  of  tbe  body,  but  this  is  not 
the  fkct,  either  in  man  or  in  the  lower 
animals,  in  many  of  which  last  they  an 
men  scales  attached  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane  of  the  mouth.  Indeed,  this  is 
plainly  the  case  in  the  teeth  of  man  also, 
as  will  be  seen  if  their  fi>rmation  and 
development  an  csrefblly  examhied  in 
the  condition  of  the  embryo,  whldi  will 
be  hereafter  alluded  to;  prior  to  this, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  of 
what  materials  the  tooth,  as  existing  In 
the  adult,  is  composed. 

174S.  Each  Tooth  Is  divisible  into~lst,  a 
croten^  apparent  above  tbe  gum;  2nd,  a 
constricted  portion  round  the  base  of  the 
crown,  called  the  neck;  and,  Srd,  of  a  roof 
or  /ong,  which  is  contained  within  the 
socket  This  root  is  covered  with  perios- 
teum, which  also  serves  as  a.  lining  to  the 
sodtet,  and  oonnecte  the  two  together. 
The  base  of  the  crown  Is  hollowed  in  tbe 
Interior  into  a  small  cavity,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  tbe  fine  canal  running  along 
the  centn  of  each  fimg.   This  eavUy,  with 
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the  canal,  eootaliiB  a  Mrft  nMcolar  ongao, 
tiiepulp,  which  recetrea  Itsauppljr  of  blood 
vesMJa  and  nerves  throogti  the  small 
opening  at  the  apex  of  each  foot  Each 
tooth  la  compoeed  of  three  distinct  stnic- 
turea— ist,  itory^  dentine,  or  too^-totu;  2nd, 
enamel;  and,  Srd,  a  cortical  ^*ubstanoe  called 
eementum.  When  ezamloed  In  a  micro- 
icope,  the  teory  appears  to  oonsistof  veiy 
mlnote  tapering  and  brauehlng  fibres,  Im- 
itedded  In  a  dense,  homogeneoas,  Inter- 
flbrous  Bobetanoe,  commencing  flrom  the 
cavity  and  radiating  towanla  the  drcum- 
fbrence.  The  enamel  forms  a  crust  over  i  ho 
whole  exposed  surface  of  the  crown,  and 
grailoaUy  becomes  thinner  as  It  approaches 
the  neck.  It  Is  composed  of  mlnale  crys- 
talline fibres,  of  a  hexagonal  form,  with  a 
direction  extending  fh)m  the  Ivory  upon 
which  they  rest  towards  the  free  drcum- 
ftrence.  The  quantity  of  animal  matter  In 
the  enamel  of  the  adnlt  Is  extremely  small, 
not  eiceeding  2  In  100  parts.  The  96  mineral 
parts  consist  chiefly  of  pboaphate  of  Ume. 
with  a  amall  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
Ume,  and  a  still  smaller  of  phosphate  of 
magnesia.  Lastly,  the  cementwn,  haa  the 
character  of  true  bone;  but  In  the  human 
tooth  It  exists  as  a  very  thin  layer  envelop- 
ing the  root  of  the  tooth,  and  commencing 
neor  the  termination  of  the  cap  of  enamel, 
and  It  Is  the  part  which  Is  enlarged  and 
thickened,  when  the  fiuigs  become  diseased 
iaoejig.  140). 

1743.  The  Tooth  is  Developed  within 
an  enclosure  or  capsule,  which  at  one 
jierlod  completely  covers  It  In.  A  papilla 
Is  first  formed,  fVom  which  the  dentine 
takes  Its  rise;  and  between  this  and  the 
inner  surface  of  the  capsule  a  layer  of  thin 
membrane  Is  fi>nned,  which  ultimately 
becomes  converted  Into  enamel ;  whilst  the 
eementum  is  nothing  more  than  the  cajH 
sule  itself  converted  into  bone,  by  the 
dei)osltlon  of  lime  in  Us  meshes.  The 
various  stages  of  this  development  must, 
however,  be  studied  as  they  occur  bff<>re 
blrtlL  At  about  the  Mventh  week  of 
embryonic  existence,  the  dental  papiliai 
begin  to  make  their  appearance,  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  narrow  groove  Olj7.  141  a),  that 
runs  along  the  edge  of  the  jaw  (b)  ;  and 
during  the  tenth  week,  processes,  from  the 
sides  of  this  "primitive  dental  groove," 
particularly  the  external  one,  ^In  to 
approach  one  another  so  as  to  divide  it 
by  their  meeting  into  a  series  of  open  fol- 
licles, at  the  bottom  of  which  papilUe  may 
still  be  seen.  At  the  thirteenth  weeic,  all 
the  follicles  being  completed,  the  papilla 
(at  first  round,  blunt  masses  of  celts) 
begin  to  assume  forms  more  characteristic 
of  the  teeth  which  are  to  be  developed  troai 


them,  and  by  their  rapid  growth  they  pro- 
trude from  the  mouths  of  the  fbUicIes  (c) 
at  the  same  time  the  odges  of  the  firilicles 
are  lengthened  into  little  vBlTe-Uke  px^ 
oesses,  or  operaOa,  which  are  destined  to 
meet  and  form  covers  for  the  follicles  (o). 
There  are  two  of  these  opercula  In  the 
indalve  folUdea,  three  for  the  canines,  and 
four  or  five  for  the  molars.    By  the  four- 
teenth week  the  two  lips  of  the  dental  groove 
meet  over  the  mouths  of  the  follicles,  so 
as  completely  to  enclose  each  papilla  in.  a 
distinct  oipsule  (k).    At  this  period,  before 
the  calcification  of  the  primitive  pulps  oom- 
menoea,  a  provision  Is  made  for  the  pixKluc- 
tion  of  the  second  or  permanent  molan, 
where  capsulps  originate  in  buds  or  oflsets 
from  the  upper  parf  of  the  capsules  of  the 
temporaiy,  or  milk  teeth  (r).   These  oflsets 
are  in  the  condition  of  open  follicles,  com- 
municating with  the  cavity  of  the  primitive 
tooth;  but  they  are  gradually  cloaed  la, 
and  detached  altogetlier  from  the  capsules 
of  the  milk  teeth  (ghi).    Soon  alter  the 
closure  of  the  follicles  of  the  milk  teeth, 
the  oonveraion  of  the  cdU  of  the  original 
papilla  into  dentine  commences,  aoconling 
to  the  metliod  already  described.    Whilst 
this  Is  gohig  on,  the  foUides  Increase  hi 
size,  so  that  a  considerable  ^laoe  is  left 
between  their  inner  walls  and  the  surfkoe 
of  the  dental  papillae,  which  space  is  filled  up 
with  a  gelatinous  granular  matter,  the  pulp 
destined  to  become  enamd;  but  this  ooa- 
verslon,  and  tlie  ossification  of  the  capsule, 
to  form  the  eementum,  take  place  at  a  later 
period.    All  the  permanent  teeth,  whIA 
are  destined  to  replace  the  milk  teeth, 
originating  in  the  above  mode,  by  olbhoocs 
fhxn  the  capsules  of  the  flMmer,  then 
remains  to  consider  the  method  adopted  by 
nature  in  the  formation  of  thoae  which  are 
not  thus  preceded  by  milk  teeth.    The  first 
of  these  Is  found  to  l>e  developed  like  a  milk 
tootli,  while  the  next  is  an  oObet  fkxmi  that, 
Just  aa  the  permanent  teeth  are  prodooed 
from  the  capsules  of  milk  teeth;  and,  aaalD, 
the  last  tooth  Is  fonued  in  an  exactly  similar 
way  fbom  this  third  molar—each  of  the«e 
teeth  appearing  at  a  considerable  interval 
of  time  from  its  predecessor.    (Seo  Dr.  Oar- 
penter's  Phytiology,  and  Mr.  Tomes*  weak 
on  the  development  of  the  teetlu) 

1744.    ThS   PERMAiniXT  TEETH   OOOSlst  (^ 

three  distinct  varieties  In  shape— 1st,  the 
mciiort,  or  cutting  teeth,  bdng  In  man  four 
above  and  fbur  below;  2nd,  the  canine, 
ocaroely  distinguishable  ttota.  indaora,  and 
bdng  two  above  and  two  below ;  next  to 
them  come  the  bieutpids,  four  above  and 
four  below;  and  beyond  theae  again  are  the 
molars,  six  above  and  six  bdow.  But  In  the 
mat  utth  the  arrangement  varies  in  some 
measursb  the  incisors  and  caninea  being  la 
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anmber  and  arrangenkent  the  same;  bat 
tbe  plaoo  of  the  bicuspids  bdng  oocaplod 
by  two  mola^^  each  of  which  has  ftrar 
taberdesw  The  pennanent  molars  are  not 
preceded  by  milk  teeth. 

1745.  Attek  ths  CLoensB  of  the  capsule, 
the  gam  is  also  closed  over  It  so  as  to  fbrm 
a  contlnuoos  mocoos  snrfiuw,  with  a  dense 
fibrous  membmne  beneath,  so  that  the 
tootti,  as  It  becomes  developed,  has  to  rise 
throagh  this  befbre  It  becomes  apparent 
The  process  by  which  this  Is  aocom- 
pushed  is  called  absorption,  inasmoch  as 
the  particles  are  absorbed  or  taken  op 
into  the  blood  Teasels,  or  abeorbents,  as 
described  at  par  1461.  Although  the  teeth 
are  developed,  to  a  certain  extent,  belbre 
birth,  they  are  not  so  fiir  so  as  to  rise 
throagh  the  gum ;  and  they  asuaUy  make 
their  appearance  at  the  periods  marked 
in  the  annexed  table,  though  not  with 
anything  like  certainty,  as  there  is  a 
Tory  great  difference  observed  in  the 
periods  of  the  teeth  first  catting  the 
gum ;  and,  therefore,  the  anxious  mother 
must  not  be  alarmed  if  her  child  does  not 
comply  with  the  arrangement  here  set 
down,  which  is  the  average  only.  Thus, 
many  children  are  not  IXirnished  with  a 
skigle  tooth  throagh  the  gum  until  two 
years  old,  while  others  oat  them  flist  at 
one,  two,  or  three  months  of  aga 

Table  ov  the  Ton  of  Appsabancx  of 
XBE  Mux  Teexil 

Months. 
Central  incisors  are  cat  at ...  7 

Lateral  incisors  ...  —  ...  8  to  10 
Anterior  molars  «.  «..  m,  12  to  18 
Canines  ...  «.  >~  •••  —  14  to  80 
Posterior  molars     ».    ...    »   18  to  86 


Pebjc&keht  Teeth. 

Years  of  Age. 

First  molars  arecut  at 6^  to   7 

Central  incisors    ...    ..    m.     7  to   8 

Lateral  Inclson    .~     8  to  9 

Fhnt  bicuspid       ~.     0  to  10 

Second  bicuspid    ........    10  to  11 

Caolnes    ...„..«»....   18  to  U| 

Second  molars      •»   18}  to  14 

ThJfd  molars  ...    ...    «.    .m    18   to  80 

174&  Tbb  MAXAOEMBirr  of  tbb  Teeth 
has  a  two-fold  tendency,  the  first  bidlcation 
being  to  watch  and  assist  their  proper 
development;  and  the  second,  to  protect 
them  Irom  decay;  and  as  these  two  pro- 
cesses have  each  a  separate  stage  of  life 
during  which  they  are  prominently  aotive, 
so  the  proper  supervision  of  the  teeth  may 
take  its  tone  from  the  period  at  which  it  is 
to  be  cxerclsfHl.  Thus,  the  mother  who 
watches  her  children's  teeth  as  they  snc- 
cenlvely  make  their  appearance,  has  a 


very  dlfliorent  task  to  peiftnrm  fh>m  that 
which  is  demanded  hy  her  own  set;  and 
nnless  she  understands  the  nature  of  tlie 
charge,  or  entmsts  it  to  another  more 
competent  than   herwif,    she  wfU,  veiy 
probably,  overlook  mach  which  ought  to 
engage  her  attention.    In  the  cutting  of 
the  milk  teeth,  there  Is  very  little  cause 
ftv  anxiety  or  Interference,  so  flu*  ai  the 
teeth  themselves  are  concerned ;  but  when 
the  second  set  are  maklngihelr  appearance, 
the  mother  who  regards  the  fhtnre  welfare 
of  her  children,  in  point  of  comfort  and  per- 
sonal beauty,  will  see  that  they  are  allowed 
room  and  space  for  their  proper  arrange- 
ment in  the  month.    Children  at  a  very 
early  age  should  be  encouraged  to  wash  oat 
theb:  mouths  and  brush  their  teeth  with  a 
soft  brush  (but  no  powder) ;  and  If  the  gums 
are  at  all  spongy  or  indined  to  bleed,  the 
addition  of   a  little  tincture   of  myrrh 
will  render  them  more  hard  and  healthy ; 
bat  the  tartar  formed  upon  milk  teeth  Is 
not  of  any  further  oonseQuenco  thou  as 
showing  a  slight  tendency  to  iil-hoalth. 
Inasmuch  as  it  Is  all  removed  with  the 
tooth  to  which  it  is  attached.   But  if  the 
first  teeth  are  very  nmUl,  and  at  the  same 
time  closely  set,  it  often  happens  that  the 
second  set  are  too  large  for  their  places,  and 
as  they  emerge  th^  crowd  one  another  so 
mnch  that  they  cannot  find  room  to  stand 
in  a  regular  row,  and  part,  or  all,  fall  out  of 
tlie  rank.    When  this  is  the  case  one  or 
more  teeth  must  be  extracted ;  but  as  tbo 
inc^flors  and  canine  teeth   are  very  con- 
spicuous, and  their  absence  is  very  readily 
detected,  it  is  considered  better  to  renoove 
the  first  bicuspid,  which  permits  the  adja- 
cent teeth  to  extend  themselves  and  assume 
a  regular  position.    If  this  Is  done  early 
enough,  in  most  coses  It  Is  sufficient ;  but  If 
not,  a  plate  must  bo  fixed  In  the  opposite 
Jaw  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  tooth  In  a 
slanting  direction,  and  so  force  it  into  Its 
place,  or  it  must  be  brought  in  by  strong 
sQk,  tying  it  to  the  acUacent  teeth.    These 
plans  must,  however,  be  entrusted  to  a 
skilfhl  dentist;  they  are  only  mentioned 
here  in  order  that  the  mother  may  be  made 
aware  of  the  fhct,  tliat  by  his  aid  .iho  may 
hope  to  rectify  the  erron  occasioned  by  her 
omitting  to  have  earlier  assistance.    I  have 
said  nothing  of  the  cutting  of  the  first 
teeth,  because  whenever  mere  is  much  the 
matter  at  that  time  the  aid  of  a  surgeon 
should  be  called  in,  who  will  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  lance  the  gums,  if  necessary;  bat 
as  I  believe  this  divisloo  Is  fraught  with 
serious  ill-conscquencets,  if  it  Is  done  with- 
out doe  cause,  I  should  never  adrlse  the 
pareuts  or  nurse  to  attempt  the  <.*peration, 
simple  and  easy  as  It  is.    The  milk  teeth 
often  decay  and  give  palu,  and  if  so  ihey 
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Ofiy  be  removed ;  and  In  many  cases,  with- 
oat  any  snch  destraction  of  substance, 
they  will  require  slight  Interforeooe,  flrom 
tbelr  adhering  to  their  sockets  longer  than 
Is  desirable,  or  prudent,  in  reftrenoe  to  the 
now  teeth.  In  all  cases,  however,  these 
Cangs  are  absorbed  before  the  new  tooth 
Bhows  itself  and  ftom  this  circmnstance  a 
very  slight  force  Is  sufficient  to  remore 
them. 

1747.  TBK  8UMEKVJDM0»  AKD  MAKAanCKHT 

of  the  permanent  teeth  in  their  devehp- 
meat  being  completed,  It  Is  necessaiy  to 
see,  that  after  this  stage  they  are  prevented 
fhom  decaying.  It  appears,  that  this  disease 
of  tlie  tooth  is  pfljtly  due  to  chemical 
decomposition  of  the  food  lodged  between 
the  qpaces  in  eating.    When  there  is  Joined 
to  this  an  unhealthy  or  weak  condition 
of  the  ivory,  which  is  thus  rendered  in- 
capable of  resisting  the  action  of  external 
causes,  and  also  the  continual  pressure  of 
the  adjacent  teeth,  when  too  dose  together, 
this  decay  is  almost  sure  to  take  place  in 
some  part  or  other  of  the  crown.    When 
It  occurs  In  the  sides  of  the  necks,  just 
below  the  enamel,  the  cause  always  is  in 
the  food,  and  generally  so  when  in  the 
middle  of  the  crown  of  the  molars;  but 
sometimes  decay  takes  place  beneath  the 
cauunel,  and  long  before  the  slightest  fissure 
in  this  part  can  be  detected  by  any  ordinazy 
observation,  or,  at  all  events,  while  there 
is  no  opening  large  enough  to  admit  the 
food.   Besides  these  caiues,  another  exists 
In  the  uncovered  state  of  the  roots,  or 
ftngs,  or  in  their  being  covered  by  tartar 
Instead  of  gum,  both  of  which  drcum- 
stanoes  tend  to  produce  decomposition  and 
decay,  and  should  be  cautiously  guarded 
against    These  several  otjects  are  carried 
out— Ist,    by  carefliUy  removing  the  food 
jeft  between  the  teeth  with  a  proper  tooth- 
pick; 2nd,  by  brushing  off  both  the  food 
and  tartar,  at  least  once  a  day,  with  the 
tooth-brush  and   tooth-powder;   8rd,  by 
attention  to  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
gums ;  and  4th,  by  allowing  a  dentist  to 
fill  any  cavity  which  nu^  occur  In  spite 
of  all  these  precautions. 

(a)  Thb  Best  Tooth-ficx  for  cleansing 
the  spaces  between  the  teeth,  is  also  the 
cheapest,  namely,  that  made  ftom  a  piece 
of  qutU.  This  ought  to  be  passed  round 
and  between  all  the  teeth  after  each  meal, 
which  will  siso  serve  to  keep  off  the  ten- 
dency to  form  tartar.  At  night,  a  brush  with 
water  only  may  be  used  with  advantage, 
and  where  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
decay  between  the  roots,  a  piece  of  strong 
■Uk  may  be  drawn  backwards  and  forwards 
between  each  pair. 

(&)  Iv  Obdeh  to  Bbicot>  ths  Tastas, 
A  brash,  more  or  less  hard,  ahonU  be  used 


every  morning,  with  some  tooth-powder 
on  it,  unless  the  enamel  should  be  veiy 
thin  indeed,  In  whldi  case  the  powder 
should  be  avoided,  as  being  likely  to  do 
damage  by  wearing  that  material  awagr 
too  fkst  The  tooth-powder  (for  which  a 
receipt  is  given  at  page  421)  ia  a  veiy 
valuable  one  for  the  removing  of  tartsr, 
and  has  a  considerable  preservative  effect 
upon  the  teeth,  so  that  evtm  decay  Is 
arrested  in  some  measure  by  It  I  have 
known  It  usod  by  one  fomily  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  with  a  remarkable  degrae 
of  success  in  preserving  to  all  a  good  sat 
of  teeth  up  to  the  age  of  seventy-flve  or 
eighty. 

(e)  When  the  gums  adhere  firmly  to  the 
teeth,  and  leave  nothing  visible  beneath 
the  enamel,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
that,  in  point  of  health,  the  mouth  Is  in 
a  good  state;  but  if  they  recede,  thsj 
should  bo  attended  ta  Tincture  of  mynfa 
is  an  excellent  application  for  the  purpose, 
and  a  mixture  of  it  with  a  solutioa  of 
chloride  of  soda  and  Eau-de-Cologne,  in 
equal  proportions,  and  used  on  the  brush, 
will  generally  be  efflcadous,  unless  the 
general  health  is  also  greatly  at  fluilt 

(d)  Whbv  a  CAvmr  is  actually  dev». 
loped,  the  sooner  It  is  filled  the  better. 
When  it  Is  small,  and  has  not  opened 
into  the  natural  cavity  of  the  tooth,  gold- 
leaf  is  the  best  material,  the  dentist  pc^ 
viously  cutting  away  the  decayed  matter, 
and  pressing  In  the  gold  with  great  forca 
When,  however,  this  cavity  Is  exposed, 
gold  Is  useless  under  ordinary  chnciim> 
stances,  and  the  highest  efforts  of  the 
sdentlfic  dentist  are  alone  capable  of 
making  the  tooth  useftil,  and  at  the  same 
time  relieving  its  pain.  In  the  present 
day,  few  dentists  are  able  to  eflbct  this 
difficult  task;  but  I  believe  there  are 
some  who  succeed  In  almost  all  cases, 
and  I  know  that  it  has  been  done  In  some 
few.  The  usual  resource  is  the  appli- 
cation of  an  amalgam  of  mercuiy  with 
silver  while  in  a  soft  state,  which,  mors- 
over,  sometimes  arrests  decay  for  many 
years,  and  also  relievos  the  pain;  bat  bt 
most  cases  it  fells  in  its  object  when 
applied  In  an  advanced  stage,  end  ia 
unworthy  of  any  strong  rdlanca 

SSOI.  4— HAXAGBinKT  GW  TBM 


174&  Little  Is  to  be  said  about  the  ftei 
and  bands,  because  iiey  do  not  roqnlre 
much  to  be  done  Ibr  them  beyond  that 
cleanliness  which.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  it  ie 
unnecessazy  to  inculcate.  With  regard  to 
the  ftot  of  children.  It  Is  a  great  '"♦■***^t 
to  shoe  them  in  a  careless  way,  If,  n  Is 
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generally  the  case,  a  good-looking  toot  la 
to  be  conriderad  of  any  Importanoe.  Tight 
flboea  aro  bad  in  eveiy  way;  flrat,  by  their 
eaoalng  an  awkward  and  shambling  car- 
Tlage ;  and,  secondly,  fkom  their  producing 
corns  and  bonlons,  which  are  worse  deftcts 
than  a  large  and  ^reading  fbot  Mothers 
should,  therefore,  watch  the  growth  of  the 
ftet,  and  supply  new  shoea  as  soon  as  th^ 
are  too  small ;  a  Tery  constant  sooioe  of 
'  annoyance  Is  the  resenration  of  a  pair  of 
best  shoes  nntil  the  foot  outgrows  them, 
as  it  generally  will  do  In  six  months ;  It  is 
therefore  fkr  better  to  keep  only  one  or 
two  pahrs  going  at  a  time,  and  sacrifice 
present  appearance  to  the  fliture  weUkre 
ofthechUd. 

1749.  In  Cirrroro  ths  Tok-hazlb  of  the 
diild,  the  nurse,  or  mother,  is  very  apt 
to  clear  out  the  comers  in  the  same  way 
as  she  would  cut  those  of  the  hand.  This 
Is  a  mistake,  as  the  pressure  of  the  shoe 
has  then  alwaya  a  tenden<7  to  curl  the 
nail  in  at  the  comer,  and  produce  serious 
Inflammation  and  mischiefl  The  nails  of 
the  foot  ought  to  be  cut  Mtraight  aerott, 
or,  indeed,  scooped  out  a  little  in  the 
middle;  and  if  tbl«  plan  Is  adopted  yeiy 


few  nails  indeed  wiU  be  found  to  grow 
in.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nails  of  the 
fingers  may  be  nicely  rounded,  though  in 
children  they  ought  to  be  kept  rather  short, 
to  avoid  the  accidents  which  are  otherwise 
apt  to  occur,  both  to  the  nail  by  its  frac- 
ture, and  to  the  skin  by  contact 

17m.  Ck>HM8  are  very  constant  sources 
of  annoyance,  and  in  children  may  gene- 
rally be  avoided  by  attending  to  the  shoea, 
which  press  unequaUy,  fkom  not  fitting. 
Many  mothers,  to  avoid  this,  used  for- 
meriy  to  change  the  shoes  dally,  ttom 
right  to  left;  but  though  in  theoiy  very 
correct,  the  practice  Is  deitetive,  because  no 
shoe  can  be  made  to  fit  both  foet,  from  the 
natural  curve  which  each  makes  out- 
wards in  the  middle.  It  la,  therefore,  more 
Aieqaently  the  cause  of  corns  than  a  cure 
for  them,  and  in  the  present  day  is  wholly 
out  of  fkshion.  When  they  are  developed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  pain,  they 
are  to  be  removed  with  the  sdssors  or 
kniib,  a  small  piece  at  a  time,  and  kept  moist 
with  glycerine,  or  with  a  piece  of  soap 
plaster,  which  prevents  that  harshness 
and  diyness  so  often  the  main  cause  of  tb« 
pressure  not  being  borne. 
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175L  Pbxomanct  In  the  female  of  these 
dlmatea,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  some 
fbw  very  robust  Indtvldnak,  Is  attended 
with  certain  unoomlbrtable  sensations  and 
compUcatlona,  which  are  peculiar  to  her- 
selC  No  animal,  whether  domestic  or  wild, 
appears  to  suffer  the  slightest  Inoonvenlenoe 
during  this  period ;  and,  consequently,  this 
exception  alone  marks  woman  out  as 
deserving  a  different  treatment  at  this 
time  from  that  which  might  otherwise  be 
accorded  to  her.  At  the  same  time  a 
knowledge  of  these  facts  should  not  be 
•trained  too  Ikr;  and  certainly  the  woman 
who  takes  advantage  of  the  sympathy  of 
her  husband,  to  work  upon  his  fbellngs 
in  an  artfUl  manner.  Is  deserving  of  any 
punishment  to  which  she  may  have  to 
submit 

(a)  S1CXXK88  Is  the  most  common  atten- 
dant on  this  state,  and  also  one  of  those 
least  under  controL  It  appears  to  be 
entirely  Independent  of  ttie  nature  of  the 
food;  and  the  more  strict  the  diet,  the 
greater  the  sickness  In  many  casen  It  Is 
undoubtedly  of  what  is  called  a  nervous 
character— that  is  to  say,  we  know  nothing 
about  Its  cause;  and,  thereibre,  the  reme- 
dies which  are  sometimes  useAil  can  only 


meet  genwaOy  useftil  among  those  fit  Ibr 
domestic  exhibition. 

(6)  DiABKHOu  Is  another  reiy  Ikvqaent 
complication  in  tlie  eazly  months  of  preg- 
nancy, which  should  at  once  be  decked. 
Rloe-dlet,  iloe-water,  and  arrowroot,  mi^ 
first  be  tried;  and  if  these  UO,  a  ftw 
oonce-doses  of  chalk-mixture,  with  tea 
grains  of  aromatic  conActlon  In  each,  win 
often  succeed.  But  beyond  these,  the  ao^ 
(brer  should  not  treat  herseU;  but  should 
at  once  call  in  medical  aid,  as  this 
state  of  things  is  vexy  apt  to  prodooe  mts- 
carrlagew 

(c)  TooTHAcn  often  ocenrs  in  those  who 
are  exempt  f^om  sickness,  and,  like  that 
complaint,  is  considered  to  be  ^nervons* 
by  some.    But  It  appears  to  be  a  fluCi 
that  the  teeth  are  not  only  more  «nt))ect 
to  pemt  at  this  time,  but  they  are  more 
liable  to  absolute  decoy.    Many  women 
hivarlably  lose  a  tooth  with  each  preg- 
nancy, and  therefbre  the  mischief  Is  not  to 
be  accounted  fbr,  by  simply  saying  that  it  la 
of  a  **  nervous  "  character.    Sometimes  the 
pain  is  so  severe  as  to  require  the  extrac- 
tion or  stopping  of  a  tooth,  but  in  general 
it  is  better  to  postpone  all  operations  mitil 
after  the  confinement,  as  shocks  are  ex- 
tremely likely  to  produce  miscarriage. 
id)  pAors  cr  THs  Abdoxkx,  commonly 


he  selected  empirically,  fh>m  a  knowledge    called  In  the  side,  are  very  geneiaOy  t«dt 


that  In  other  cases  they  have  been  sno- 
oessfhl  in  relieving  this  symptom.  In  most 
cuses  it  only  lasts  fbr  the  first  two  or  three 
months,  and  seldom  extends  b^ond  tiie 
period  of  quickening.  The  best  remedy  Is 
a  total  and  fbarless  disregard  of  the  thing 
altogether.  Let  the  female  only  make  up 
her  mind  that  it  Is  a  common  event;  and 
let  her  retire  and  relieve  herseU;  and  then 
soon  afterwards  eat  another  meal,  and  she 
will  generally  succeed  In  tiring  out  her 
stomocli,  so  as  to  take  as  much  as  she 
requires.  But  if  she  makes  a  fhss  about 
the  matter,  and  refuses  to  eat  "because 
she  knows  that  she  sliall  be  sick,*'  the 
stomach  being  too  long  emp^  becomes 
weakened,  and  then  the  original  sickness 
becomes  converted  into  a  true  indigestion. 
A  llttie  ginger  and  soda  (five  gndns  of 
each),  with  thirty  or  fbrty  drops  of  sal 
volatile,  in  a  small  wine-glassfhl  of  water, 
wUl  be  fbund  the  saftot  remedy,  and  the 


towards  the  fifth  and  sixth  month.  They 
are  seldom  of  any  serious  moment,  and 
are  generally  dispelled  by  friction  with  a 
warm  llnament,  containing  laudanum  and 
ammonia. 

(e)  CoRSTiPATiosr  Is  a  ftotile  source  of 
discomfbrt  and  inconvenience,  and  is  partly 
caused  by  neglect  of  proper  exerdse,  but 
In  a  great  measure  by  the  pressure  of  the 
child.  A  few  grains  of  rhubarb  (fbnr  to 
eight),  with  a  gndn  of  ginger,  should  be 
made  into  a  couple  of  pills,  and  given 
with  the  dlimer,  or,  if  necessoxy,  with 
another  meal  alsa  This  is  better  than 
the  constant  exhibition  of  castor  oil,  which 
Is  the  only  alternative,  for  nothing  Is  so 
pr^ndldal  as  ttie  straixdng  occasioned  hy 
constipation. 

(/)  ILkmobbbohw  occur  partly  as  a 
consequence  of  constipation,  and  partly, 
also,  flrom  the  prcesure  on  the  veins  aboT«L 
They  are  hi  themselves  enbuged  veiaa^ 
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and  are  nikmA  by  those  means  wMch 
take  off  the  preaearB  abore,  such  aa 
gentle  aperienta.  Bolphnr  la  an  exoeUent 
remedy,  given  In  ten  grain  doaea  In  mUk, 
tU  niffhL  And  three  or  foor  ounoea  of 
0(dd  water,  noi  morv,  may  be  thrown  up 
into  the  rectmn,  Jnat  beibre  reUeTlng  the 
bowels  In  the  naoal  way. 

(g)  VARIC08B  VEiKa  of  the  lega  are 
Teiy  annoying  and  tronblesome  attend- 
ants upon  the  latter  months.  They  are 
partlcnlarly  common  with  those  who 
stand  a  great  deal,  aach  as  washer- 
women, while  actlre  exerdae  appeara  to 
prevent  thebr  appearance.  In  anch  caaea 
the  stocking  must  be  held  up  by  the 
old-faahioned  string  to  the  stays,  and  the 
partial  pressure  of  the  garter  avoided. 
Friction,  gentle  pnrgatlves,  and  exerdae 
will  sometimes  relieve  them,  but  In  severe 
cases  it  is  better  to  prevent  their  getting 
worse  by  the  use  of  the  elastic  stocldng, 
which  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  the  low 
price  of  78.  or  8s.  each. 

(,h)  Tub   Txkxob  of.  the  approaching 
confinement   is  often   a   source   of   low 
q>irlta  In  young  females,  and  especially  in 
those  who  are  much  alon&    Females  In 
general,  although   they  bear  paiu   well 
when  it  oomes,  have  an  Justinctlve  dis- 
like to  It;  and  when  threatened,  it  has  a 
much  greater  effect  upon  them  than  upon 
men,  who  afterwards  would  be,  perhaps, 
worse    patients    than    the  weaker    sex. 
There  is  ahio  a  natural  desire  in  those 
who  have  undergone  the  trial  to  magnify 
their  sufferings;  and  the  greatest  offence 
li'hich  can  be  given  to  almost  any  woman 
is  to  tell  her  that  slie  has  had  a  '*very 
good  time."    Hence  it  arises  that  young 
people  are  often  filled  with  an  idea  that, 
as  a  positive  certainty,  they  shall  have  to 
undergo  something  very  dreadfU  indeed. 
Whereas,  the  fact  is,  that  this  horrible 
anticipation  is  not  often  realised,  though 
thefc  is  no  doubt  that  in  tome  caaes  It  even 
equals  the  description  previously  given  to 
tlieni.    Still  I  beUeve  that  the  idea  would 
ne  much  l)etter  borne  if  young  women 
were  aware  of  the  Infrequency  of  these 
severe  cases,  and  were  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  chance  of  such  an  occur- 
rence,   in    their    own    individual    caae, 
would  be  small  indeed.    With  regard  to 
tlie  danger,  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  calculation ;  but  few  ladies  ore 
snfHciently  versed    in    the    doctrine   of 
chances  to  understand  tlie  nature  of  the 
risk.    It  may,  however,  be  stated  as  cer- 
tainly SOO  to  1  against  death  occurring  In 
any  young  woman  of  fhir  average  health, 
wiio  is  well  fbrmed,  and  who  will  have 
the  advanta}:e  of  fresh  air,  good  nnnlng, 
and  a  mind  (tee  from  care.   In  those  who 


are  not  ao  fkvoorably  altuated,  the  moir- 
tallty  ta  increased  to  1  per  cent. 

(0  MiacAxxuoB  la  a  very  frequent  acci- 
dent in  a  first  pregnancy,  occasioned  partly 
(kom  a  neglect  of  proper  precaution,  and 
partly  from  other  natural  cauaea.  When- 
ever it  la  threatened,  great  quiet  should  be 
erOoined,  and  the  recumbent  position  on  a 
soflK  strictly  maintained.  Hone-exercise 
la  a  ftvquent  cause,  either  ttom  its  being 
oontinned  from  a  dislike  to  give  it  up,  or 
fh>m  a  ftaar  lest  the  fkct  of  its  being  dla- 
oontinued  would  be  an  announcement  of 
the  state  which,  in  young  women,  ia  some- 
times greatly  dlaliked  from  fboUah  fboUnga 
of  mock-modeaty.  They  should  remember, 
that  it  la  a  state  honourable  in  itself;  and 
though  there  is  no  occasion  to  parade  it, 
yet  certain^  it  ought  never  to  be  concealed 
by  any  precaution,  which  leads  to  the 
ii^jury  of  either  mother  or  child. 

fixer.  2.— PSSPABAnOHS  Bkquibeo. 
172SL  Aa  soon  as  the  pregnan<7  is  un- 
doubted, the  montlily  nurse  should  be 
selected  and  engaged.  Some  ladies  begin 
to  think  of  this  ofRclal  very  early,  and  I 
have  sometimes  been  mot  by  the  nurse 
with  the  aaaertion,  "  Oh,  Sir,  I  am  engaged 
up  to  .— ,"  mentioning  a  month  nearly 
ten  montha  off  Undoubtedly,  some  ladles 
breed  so  regularly,  that  they  may  really 
do  this  without  much  chance  of  error ;  and 
where  a  particular  nurse  la  a  great 
favourite,  it  is,  I  verily  believe,  someiimea 
done.  But,  besides  the  nurse,  it  is  ncces- 
saiy  to  prepare  baby-linen,  and  other 
things,  too  numerous  almost  to  mention. 
The  chief;  however,  being  the  two  groiid 
essentials,  Nurm  and  Babp-linen. 

1758.  The  ^ubsb  Is  really  an  important 
personage  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of 
the  expectant  mother ;  for  she  \a  ss  com- 
pletely mistress  of  a  house  as  any  autocrat 
la  master  of  his  dominions.  Everybody 
and  evexytliing  gives  way  to  her,  except  the 
doctor,  ichcn  preutU;  for,  aa  soon  aa  Ills 
back  la  turned  he  is  too  often  deposed 
fh)m  his  throne.  Kow,  this  authority  and 
power  ia  very  dealrable,  if  placed  in  trust- 
worthy hands;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  often  leads  by  lis  abuse  to  fearfUl,  and 
even  fatal  results.  From  the  long  habit 
of  control,  the  old  nurse  caimot  bear 
to  be  thwarted,  and  very  often  en  the 
slightest  attempt  she  flies  into  the  very 
reverse  of  what  she  is  wished  to  do ;  and 
In  carrying  out  her  intentions  is  controlled 
by  no  fears  but  for  the  discovery  of  her 
plans,  which  she  generally  managea  to 
concttsL  Jilany  a  sensible  woman  has  been 
restrained  by  a  fear  of  her  nurse  fTom 
making  known  to  her  medical  attendant 
the  alMurd  deviations  from  her  directions, 
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which  the  none  has  lncliilg«d  in  Dnom  a 
mere  sense  of  the  necessity  of  showing 
ber  own  importance;  but  so  absolute  is 
the  empire  established,  that  even  in  the 
absence  of  the  temporary  mistress  the 
patient  would  not  dare  to  divulge  what 
she  knows  is  wrong,  and  in  her  presence 
such  a  fbat  is  wholly  out  of  the  qaesUon. 
For  these  reasons,  I  am  indlned,  flrom  long 
experience,  to  dislike  an  old  nnne;  by 
which  term  I  do  not  necessarily  imply 
an  old  woman,  but  one  who  la  old  at 
her  calling,  and  who  flatters  herself,  ttom 
her  experience,  that  she  is  quite  as  knowing 
as  the  person  who  ought  to  be  her  superior 
offleo'.  There  is  really  so  little  for  a  nurse 
to  exercise  her  intellect  upon,  that  a  very 
little  experience  in  these  matters  is  enough ; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  very  few  nurses  are 
worth  having  after  more  than  five  or  six 
years*  practice.  Where  they  are  sensible 
enough  to  know  their  places,  after  this 
experience,  they  are  invaluable ;  but  the 
exceptions  are  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  out 
of  the  calculation.  If  the  medical  atten- 
dant knows  his  duties,  and  attends  to 
them,  the  nurse  will  have  very  little  to 
do  with  her  mistress;  and  the  wants  of  a 
young  baby  are  confined  to  such  a  limited 
circle,  that  they  are  soon  mastered  by  any 
person  of  ordinary  common  sense.  For 
these  reasons,  therefore,  I  should  advise  the 
selection  of  an  active  and  intelligent  per- 
son, of  pleasing  manners,  not  too  talkative, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  desponding 
disposition,  who  has  had  flrom  two  to  five 
years'  practice,  and  has  in  her  youth  been 
accustomed  to  children,  either  in  her  own 
family  or  as  a  nurserymaid  in  that  of  a 
mistress  She  Should  be  »(Aer^  if  possible ; 
though,  unfortunately,  this  quality  is 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  full  perfection. 
And  this  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at, 
when  the  nature  of  the  calling  is  con- 
sidered. Nmiies,  on  the  average,  are  kept 
out  of  bed  for  two  or  three  nighty  together, 
in  every  ftesh  situation ;  and  must  there- 
fore be  tired,  and  yet  anxioos  to  appear 
cheerful  and  ready  to  do  what  is  wanted. 
To  effect  this  praiseworthy  object,  a  dram 
Is  taken,  which  soon  loses  its  efiiect, 
and  is  speedily  followed  by  another  and 
another,  till  the  habit  becomes  oonfirraed, 
and  Is  earned  on  throughout  the  month  at 
a  time  when  the  regular  occurrence  of 
good  nights  aflbrda  no  excuse  for  such  an 
indulgence.  If  possible,  however,  sobriety 
should  be  insisted  upon ;  and,  at  all  events, 
no  one  would  be  right  in  choosing  a  nurse 
with  the  Aill  knowledge  that  she  was 
addicted  to  excess  in  spirituous  liquors. 

1754.  The  Usual  Wages  or  Mokthlt 
KUBSKs  are  from  one  guinea  to  three  guineas 
la  the  country  for  the  month,  aadAromtbe 


lower  sum  up  to  five  or  even  ten  in  London; 
though  these  sums  are  not  paid  except  by 
the  very  wealthy.  If  the  attendance  Is 
extended  beyond  the  month,  fix«k  five  to 
ten  shillings  per  week  are  usoaUy  poid  in 
proportion  to  the  original  sum  agreed  upodo; 
and  of  course  for  the  five  or  teo-gainea 
ladies  at  least  one  guinea  per  week  is  the 
proper  refresher. 

178S.  THB  OCTUIT  VOB  BABT-UHEN  WUI 

vary  veiy  oonaideiFably,  aooordiug  to  the 
state  of  the  parents ;  the  absolute  neceuarm 
being  comparative  ttew  and  inexpensive, 
and  it  is  only  ttom  indulging  in  flaeiy.that 
the  fhture  mamma  is  induced  to  lay  otit 
more  than  can  be  afforded  by  her  hosbaad. 
A  great  part  of  this  expenditure  fonaerty 
consisted  in  that  for  tbe  cape,  which  an 
now  generally  dispensed  with,  expeiieoce 
teaching  that  the  head  is  a  part  which  is 
much  better  kept  at  as  low  a  temperatoe 
as  the  room  oufl^t  to  beat,  where  a  baby  la 
Where  there  is  a  very  great  draught  of  ooU 
air  in  the  winter,  as  in  the  cottages  of  tbe 
very  poor,  a  cap  may  perhaps  be  an  advaa- 
tage;  but  in  aU  above  that  clasa  there  is 
no  doubt  that  its  tendency  Is  to  encoorapB 
misciiief  in  the  brain,  attended  with  fltSi 
Certainly  these  troublesome  oomplaints 
have  become  much  less  frequent  of  laA 
years  than  was  formerly  the  case;  aad  ttds 
change  is  mainly  due  to  the  abolition  of 
caps.  The  follpwlng  lists  oompriae  thon 
things  wliich  are  necessary  and  mitable 
for  each  dasa  of  persons  already  to  oflan 
alluded  to,  via. :— Ist,  those  spoadUig  XlOO; 
Snd,  £iSO;  Srd,  £000;  4th,  XIOOO  per  annum ; 
and  whidi  are  throughout  the  aubJecta  of 
observation  in  tiiis  book. 

(a)  BABi'-uonoi  suited  fob  XIOO  aTraiu— 


XADB  AT 

lUADT 

HOME. 

HADB. 

X  &  d. 

X  &  d. 

Six  nlght-gowas  ... 

••■ 

0  10   6 

0  17   6 

Six  shirts...    ...    ^ 

••• 

0    8    4| 

0    6  0 

Four  long  flannels 

M. 

0  10    6 

019   8 

Two  flannel  squares 

M. 

0   4    0 

0   r  0 

Four  barrows  ...    ... 

~. 

0    19 

0    4   0 

Three  swathes 

M. 

0    16 

0    9   8 

Three  doaen  diapers 

M. 

110   0 

8    0   0 

Three  flannel  ditto 

M. 

0    8    0 

0    8   0 

Tidies,  Ac      ...   .» 

M. 

0    0  101 

n. 

Flannel  binding    ... 

•*• 

0   8   0 

M. 

Hair4>rush      ...    .. 

M. 

0    2   0 

0    9   6 

Tliree  pairs  of  boots 

M. 

0    10 

0    16 

Powder  and  box  «. 

... 

0    16 

0    16 

X3  18    0     JCO    6    8 


These  calculations  are,  of  oouraa, 
upon  the  most  economical  scaler 
thing  being  new,  and  good.    ThA 
ffowm  are  of  corded  mnsllo,  at  la.   par 
yard;  and,  if  nloe^  mads  aod  ftffled,  vS 
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look  rtry  w«U  ftnr  th«  da^  as  well  as  night ; 
and  by  allowing  the  child  to  wear  a  clean 
one  In  the  day  dozing  the  flrst  half  of  the 
week,  and  then  wear  the  same  at  night 
during  the  second  half,  some  saving  can 
be  made  in  the  washing,  and  there  wiU 
be  two  spare  ones  in  case  of  aoddents. 
The  sMrti  are  made  of  lawn,  at  is*  8d.  per 
yiml,  and  will  admit  of  as  much  stitch- 
ing as  the  mother  likes;  hot  no  work,  or 
lace.   Theft>fi^>f(iMMli,at  ls.M.peryard, 
wUl  take  about  four  yards  of  mixed  silks, 
and  cotton  binding  at  Id.  per  yard.  The  fror- 
roiflf,  or  babjf  JIaruteU,  are  also  made  of  the 
same  priced  flannel  as  the  first;  the  noaiket 
of  a  rather  finer  flanneL    They  should  be 
made  of  eithor  a  very  fine  Welsh,  at  ai^ 
or  Saxony  flannel ;  the  latter  Is  the  softest. 
The  dk^pen  are  8d.  per  yard ;  but  if  there 
are  any  old  tabIe*cloths  ready  to  be  cut  up, 
nothing  is  so  nice  and  soft  fiur  this  purpose. 
A  sponge  is  not  mentioned,  as  many  nurses 
prefer  a  piece  of  flannel,  either  old  or  new, 
and,  of  course,  that  is  cheaper  than  the 
sponge.    Three  or  fimr  akeins  of  wool  will 
■enre  either  to  knit  or  crotchet  a  pair  of 
aocks.    No  common  pins  should  on  any 
account  be  used;  when  tapes  cannot  be 
made  to  answer,  the  shielded  pin,  sold 
Ibr  the  express  purpose,  is  the  only  safe 
axtide.    It  will  be  ftiund,  that,  though  the 
ready-made  clothes  cost  more,  the  materials 
are  not  nearlp  so  good  as  those  bought  and 
made  at  home.    So  much  depends  upon  the 
workmanship  of  these  little  articles,  and  a 
good  pattern,  that  neat  stttchhig  and  sewing 
will  make  the  coarsest  garment  look  welL 
Nothing  is  said  about  robes,  as  they  may 
be  considered  luxuries,  not  necessaries,  and 
can  very  well  be  dispensed  with. 

(b)  BABT-LCrBN  SUITED  FOX  £2S0  A  YEAB  :— 


KADK  AT 

READY 

HOXB. 

MADE. 

;e  SL   d. 

X  8.  d. 

Three  robes     .^    ». 

OU   0 
1    S    6 

1  10    0 

Eight  long  gowus ... 

... 

A     *lr        w 

1  18    0 

8U  shirts 

M. 

0  «  4 

0  18    0 

Three  day-flannels 

... 

0  U    0 

0  18    0 

Three  night  ditto  ... 

•.. 

0    7  10^ 

0  14    9 

Four  barrows  ...    ... 

0    19 

••• 

0    8    0 

mree  swathes...    ^ 

... 
... 

^r         ^#         Ir 

0    9    8 

Three  flannel  squsres 

M. 

0  10   0 

10    0 

Three  dozen  diapers 

M. 

1  13    0 

8    0    0 

Three  flannel  ditto 

.*. 

0    4    6 

0    6    0 

Two  petticoats      «. 

... 

0    2    8 

0    8  10 

Tapes.  btndlu{(,  ftc. 

... 

0   8    0 

»•« 

Hair-brush      ...    ... 

... 

0    8    0 

0    8    0 

Three  pairs  of  boots 

~. 

0    10 

0    8    0 

Powder  and  box   ^ 

- 

0    8    0 

0    8    0 

£6    8   8  XU    0    1 

The  jiKiAsf  are  not  put  down,  as  they 

should  be  taken  fh>m  the  long  flannels;  the 


robes  must  also  be  made  at  home,  and  can 
be  braided  to  look  veiy  pretty.  With  a 
little  narrow  lace  round  the  body  and 
sleeves,  the  remarks  applied  to  the  list  for 
£100  a  year  will  apply  to  this,  except  that 
the  materials  are  rather  more  expensive  in 
proportion  to  the  Increase  of  Income.  Only 
three  robes  are  mentioned,  because  the 
long  gowns,  if  well  and  prettily  made,  are 
quite  suflicient  If  the  child  is  bom  in  the 
winter  they  are  warmer;  and  if  in  the 
summer,  it  is  so  soon  short-coated  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
robes,  which  are  a  very  costly  article. 

(c)  Babt-unsx  suitkd  vox  X500  ▲  YSAB  ^— 


Six  robes        ...    ... 

Eight  long  gowns ... 

Six  shirts 

Three  day  flannels  ^ 
Three  night  ditto  ... 
Four  calico  petticoats 
Four  barrows 
One  cashmere  shawl 
Three  flannel  squares 
Three  swathes 
Four  dozen  diapers 
Three  flannel  ditto 
Tapes,  blndhig,  Jkc. 
Hair-brush      ...    ... 

Powder  and  box  .^ 
Sponge  ...  M.  .M 
Four  pairs  of  boots 


atADE  AT 
HOXX. 

£  s^  d. 
8  10 
1  7 
0  16 
018 
0  10 
0  8 
0  8 
0  10 
OU 


0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8 

0 
0 
0 
0 

b 

0 


0  0 
4  6 

1  0 
8  6 
8  6 

0  0 

1  0 


XSADT 
XADB. 

£    S.    d. 
10  10    0 

2  14 

110 

1    1 

0  16 

018 

0  6 

1  1 
1  10 
0  4 
4  0 
0  10 


0  2  6 

0  8  0 

0  ft  0 

0  8  0 


£10  II    6  £25  IS    6 


In  this  list  the  materials  are  still  finer  than 
in  the  last  Of  course,  the  ready-made 
articles  msy  be  obtained  more  cheaply ;  but 
excepting  the  robes,  I  do  not  tiiink  their 
materials  will  be  at  all  equal  to  those  made 
at  home,  nor  will  the  work  be  so  good. 


(d)  BaBT-LDIXN  SUITED 


Eight  robes     ...    ...  ... 

Eight  monthly  gowns ... 

Six  night-gowns   ...  ... 

Fdnr  day-flannels . ..  ... 

Four  night-flnnnels  ... 

Six  calico  petticoats  ... 

Twelve  shirts ...    ...  ... 

Four  barrows  .m    ,„  m. 

Three  swathes      ...  ... 

Two  Cashmere  shawls 

Four  flannel  squares  ^ 

Five  dozen  dlnpers  ... 

Four  flannel  ditto ...  ... 


Carried  forward ...  £20  17   0  £51  29   0 


FOK £1000  A  Yeah: 

MADE  AT 

READY 

HOXE. 

UADS. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  8.  d. 

6    0 

0 

24    0    0 

1  IS 

0 

6    0    0 

012 

0 

2    8    0 

1    6 

0 

114    0 

018 

0 

10    0 

1    8 

0 

2    2    0 

8    0 

0 

4    4    0 

0    4 

0 

0    8    0 

••■ 

0    8    0 

1    4 

0 

8    0    0 

1    0 

0 

1  14    0 

4  10 

0 

A    0    0 

0    6 

0 

013    0 
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Broaght  forward 
Tapes.  Ac  ^  .^ 
Halr^bnuh  m*  -» 
Powder,  Aa  .«  ... 
Bpongo  -.....« 
Six  pairs  of  boots ... 


ie  8.  d. 

90  17    0 


iB  fc  d. 
ffll9    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


0  4 

0  8 

0  7 

0  • 


XSllf    6  £58    8    6 

Tbe  ready-made  articles  may  be  higher  in 
value,  bat  the  materials  to  be  made  op  at 
home  are  of  the  very  best  quality.  Hoods 
Tsry  ftom  4s.  to  808. ;  and  cloaks,  ttom  18s. 
to  £4  4s. ;  but  as  they  are  geneFslIy  bought 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  them  In 
the  lists.  Neither  have  I  Inserted  caps. 
They  are  so  little  used  now;  and  are  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  even  disadvantage- 
ous to  the  health  of  the  child.  When 
children  are  short-coated.  It  Is  a  good  plan 
to  tack,  their  clothes  together;  it  saves 
trouble,  and  makes  them  look  neater,  as 
they  keep  in  place  better. 

1756.  A  Baskst,  of  sn  open  shape,  Is 
usually  purchased  to  contsln  these  arti- 
cles; but  as  It  Is  sometimes  omitted,  ftom 
motives  of  economy.  It  Is  not  included  In 
Che  estimate.  In  every  case,  either  It  or  a 
small  drawer,  or  some  similarly  convenient 
receptacle,  must  be  provided,  as  it  win  be 
impossible  Ibr  the  dressing  to  be  property 
conducted  without  something  of  this  idnd. 
The  price  of  the  ordinary  basket  varies  ftom 
Ss.  6d.  to  las.  6d. 

1757.  Thx  Ckadlb,  and  other  et  eetertu 
of  the  lying-ln-room,  are  not  very  expen- 
stva  The  cradle  may  be  purchased  for 
one  poimd,  or  it  may  be  made  up  so 
expeosiTely  as  to  cost  ten  or  twelve 
gntaieas.  It  is.  In  flict,  a  laxuiy,  and  not 
osientlally  necessary,  as  many  young 
couples  are  content  to  put  their  oflkpilng 
in  a  large  batket,  one  of  which  fit  for  the 
reoeption  of  a  young  baby  is  to  be  met 
with  in  most  hoases.  Two  pr  three  guineas 
msy  iM  considered  the  usual  expenditure 
for  this  article,  when  it  is  Indulged  Iil 
The  mattress  for  the  cradle  is  best  made 
of  wool,  which  is  warm  and  capabla  of 
being  cleaned.  For  the  poorer  class  a 
chsff  mattress  answers  very  well,  and  the 
cbaff  is  readily  changed  when  soiled;  but, 
ftom  being  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  it  is 
cold,  and  to  avoid  this  requires  a  blanket 
to  be  doubled  and  laid  upon  it  Extra 
sheets,  blankets,  ^fcc,  are  generally  pro- 
vided, though  these  are  only  wanted  in 
very  small  establishments,  as  in  larger 
ones  there  are  usually  enough  to  snswer 
at  this  tlmck  A  bottle  of  brandy  is  slso 
a  roquidte,  as  It  may  sometimes  be  wanted 
at  a  minute's  notice,  and  its  deflcienQr 
may  make  the  difference  between  lift  and 


death.    It  is  also,  by  most  people,  used 
externally  for  both  mother  and  InOnL 

1788L  A  Booh  should  be  selectal  as 
airy  as  possible,  and  it  should  have  a  llre- 
plaee  in  such  a  situation  that  a  Ore  can  be 
lifted  hi  It  with  saftCy.  In  many  cases 
a  large  four-post  bedstead  is  put  in  a 
small  room,  and  the  consequence  ia,  that 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  is  only  three  or  four 
foet  from  the  grate,  so  that  a  fire  lighted 
there  is  positively  dangerous.  When  rooms 
are  so  small  as  this  they  should  have  tiie 
bed  dtfforently  arranged,  that  Is  to  si^, 
if  there  is  no  larger  one  in  the  house; 
but,  when  it  Is  reoollected  that  human 
beings  are  to  be  shut  up  for  days  together 
in  this  space,  it  will  at  once  appear  that 
any  temporary  sacrifice  of  comfort  ought 
to  be  made  which  would  permit  of  another 
room  being  used.  It  is  always  desirable 
at  these  times  to  have  both  sides  of  the 
bed  five  fttnn  the  wall ;  hot  if  the  room 
must  tie  of  the  slxe  indicsted  above,  it  is, 
perhi4)s,  the  only  fossible  plan  to  place  the 
ilde  of  the  bed  against  the  wall,  and  so 
give  room  to  ll^t  the  fire  with  saftty. 
Bed-hsnglngs  are  at  all  times  useless 
Incumbrances,  and  at  these  times  are  more 
than  usually  obnoxious,  as  there  is  never 
any  reason  to  avoid  fresh  air,  and  they 
can  only  serve  to  obstruct  IL  In  every 
way,  therefore,  room  should  be  made  by 
removing  these  hangings,  as  well  as  the 
window  curtains,  and  any  chests  of 
drawers,  or  other  artldes  of  furniture, 
which  can  be  dispensed  with. 

SKCT.  8.— MAXAGBiaERT  OF  THB  MOTHlfe. 

1780.  If  the  fomale  expecting  her  con- 
finement has  secured  a  nurse  answering 
to  the  qualities  above  described,  and  has 
also  a  doctor  engaged  to  attend  her,  in 
whom  she  hss  reason  to  place  oonfldosce, 
she  may  consider  herself  fortunate,  and 
need  trouble  herself  very  little  about  any 
other  asslstanoeL  The  society  of  a  fbmale 
friend  is  no  doubt  a  consolation  and  com- 
fort in  these  trials,  but  that  one  which 
seems  to  be  the  most  frequently  selected  is 
generally  the  worst  adapted  to  aflbrd  it 
A  daughter  naturally  looks  to  her  mother, 
and  she  should  do  so  certainly  now  If  the 
mother's  feelings  could  always  be  con- 
trolled; but  in  these  drcomstances  It 
generally  happens  that  she  ftcis  too  nmch» 
and  is  consequently  unable  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  her  charge,  so  that  instead 
of  exhibiting  a  cheerf\al  and  encourai^g 
countenance,  she  is  inclined  to  emulate 
the  patient  In  giving  way  to  her  teara.  If 
all  goes  well  it  matters  Uttle  who  is  by; 
but  in  case  of  any  complication,  she  ia 
very  properly  consulted,  and  is  unnerved 
and  anxioos,  instead  of  showing  falmitMs 
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■nd  confidence.  All  tbia  re-octs  npon  tlM 
pKient,  and  tbr  these  reasons,  which  I 
have  seen  exempUfled  in  scores  of  cases, 
I  should  never  advise  the  sdectioo  of  a 
mother  ss  a  comforter,  at  the  hoar  of 
trial,  unless  she  is  of  unnsoaliy  Ann 
nerve  and  calm  dlspoeltion.  It  is  not 
daslrable  that  she  should  be  roerxy,  for 
nothing  is  so  aggravating  as  a  light,  care- 
less tone  at  these  times;  but  that  she 
■bonld  be  able  to  control  her  ftelings, 
la  of  the  utmost  importance.  Men  are 
always  in  the  way  at  the  hour  of  trial,  and 
the  more  the  husband  can  be  Ignored  the 
better.  Of  course,  his  natural  anxiety  will 
keep  him  wlUiin  reach,  and  if  he  is  ready 
to  act  hi  case  he  is  wanted  to  fetch  aaslst- 
anoe,  it  Is  all  that  he  can  or  ought  to  do. 

176a  EVKBT  ONK  at  niSBK  TXHBS  OOght 

to  have  the  assistance  of  a  competent 
person,  who  is  initiated  into  the  mysterious 
processes  connected  with  the  birth,  wash- 
ing and  dmsing  of  a  child ;  and,  therelbre, 
thoy  may  well  be  passed  over,  and  we 
may  assume  all  this  done,  and  the  first  day 
of  the  young  thing's  life  completed.  After- 
wards, however,  begins  a  part  in  the 
management  of  both  mother  and  child, 
which  is  of  no  little  importance,  and 
reQulres  the  superintendence  of  both  doctor 
and  nurse,  who  should,  if  possible,  pull 
together.  In  the  present  section,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  mother  is  the  part  which  will 
he  described ;  and  in  this  account  It  may 
be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  day  after 
the  confinement  is  reckoned  the  ueond  day, 
the  day  after  that  the  (fttrd;  and  so  on. 

176L  UsifiESAi.  FRDrciFLsa.— The  manage- 
ment of  the  mother  after  her  delivery 
reqidres  considerable  Judgment,  because 
she  is  lying  in  a  state  wholly  different  (torn 
ordixury  disease,  and  yet  demands  quite  as 
much  care  as  if  she  were  afflicted  with  it 
There  is,  at  this  time,  a  great  tendency  to 
fever,  but  as  yet  it  certainly  has  not  made 
Its  appearance,  consequently  the  treatment 
necessary  for  fever  is  out  of  place,  and 
might  even  produce  what  it  is  intended 
to  avoid.  The  truth  Is,  that,  in  healthy 
young  women,  there  is  nottiiug  beyond  a 
natural  process,  which  only  requires  eight 
or  nine  days'  rest  in  the  recumbent  position, 
with  two  or  three  of  low  diet,  to  remove  all 
risk  of  dangerous  consequences.  It  is  only 
in  those  who  are  diseased,  or  distorted, 
that  mischief  should  be  expected  as  a 
regular  result;  and  in  them  extra  pre- 
cantions  ought  to  be  taken.  That  unnatural 
development  of  the  nervous  excitability, 
which  is  sure  to  attend  upon  high  living 
with  little  exercise,  and  accompanies  those 
who  indulge  in  heated  rooms  and  midnight 
dissipations,  may  l>e  looked  upon  as  disease; 
•od  It  is  in  those  who  axe  subject  to  these 


particular  conditions  of  tlM  nervous  i^stem 
that  the  most  serious  compUeations  occur. 
But  leaving  these  out  of  the  question,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  proper 
domestic  treatment  at  these  times,  by  the 
aldT  of  which  nknety-nlne  healthy  women 
out  of  every  hundred  may  be  brought 
through  the  period  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, without  requiring  more  than  a  dose  or 
twoofcastor-oiL 

1768.    THB  snuCT  MAnraBKANGB  OF  THB 

BBcmDENT  Poeinoir  is  the  most  important 
of  all  the  precautions  to  be  taken,  and 
without  It  no  one  can  fbr  a  single  day  calcu- 
late upon  a  flreedom  flrom  inflammation. 
The  column  of  blood  above  the  pelvis  is  of 
considerable  height,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Ibroe  of  gravity  in  other  matters ;  and  this 
column  acting  downwards  fills  the  vessels, 
and  causes  a  tendency  to  congestion  or 
inflammation,  which  leads  to  the  most 
I  serious  results.  From  a  long  experience  I 
am  convinced  that  a  woman  will  do  better 
if  she  neglects  every  other  precaution  and 
attends  to  this,  than  if  she  runs  counter  in 
this  respect,  and  is  perpetually  sitthig  up  in 
bed,  or  even  walking  about  her  room.  On 
the  second  day  many  women  feel  so  strong 
and  well  that  they  are  tempted  to  get  out 
of  bed  ''  to  ftel  their  legs,"  and  fhncy  Uiey 
are  quite  themselves  agidn ;  but  so  surely  as 
this  is  attempted  comes  a  reckoning  on  the 
third  or  fourth,  at  which  time  they  can 
scarcely  sit  up  firom  pain  or  other  incon- 
venience. It  is  a  great  trial  of  patience,  I 
allow,  and  appears  for  the  first  ten  days  to 
cause  great  loss  of  strength,  fbr  oven  a 
person  In  perfect  health  cannot  lie  down 
for  nine  days  strictly  without  DMUng  faint 
at  first  sitting  up  or  walking.  This,  how- 
ever, soon  goes  ofl^  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fortnight  the  strength  is  regained  to  a 
much  Adler  extent  than  if  the  bed  bad 
never  been  kept  at  all.  Every  succeeding 
confinement  makes  this  position  stiU  more 
necessaiy,  Ibr  reasons  which  every  mother 
will  readily  comprehend.  Let  me  therefore 
repeat,  that  every  woman  who  wishes  to 
regain  her  health  entirely,  vithotU  anp 
ditxMmfiyrt  or  draiebacky  should  never  raise 
her  shoulders  off  her  pUlow  fbr  nine  days 
after  her  delivery ;  and  the  same  applies  to 
a  miscarriage ;  in  ftect,  the  rule  is  even  more 
necessary  at  that  time. 

1763.  The  Estabushxkmt  of  LACTATfox 
Is  the  turning  point  of  the  lying-lii-room, 
upon  which  depends  the  flreedom  f^om 
fever  or  inflammation  in  most  cases.  In 
a  state  of  the  highest  health,  this  process 
is  ushered  in  by  a  slight  accession  of  fever ; 
and  if  that  does  not  show  Itself,  the  lacta- 
tion is  imperfect,  or  if  it  is  allowed  to  run 
on  too  high,  tho  secretion  is  fbrthwith 
checked.    As  a  consequenoe,  it  moy  be 
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Inferred  that  it  It  deaintde  to  avoid  too 
great  a  depresiion  of  the  lystem  on  the 
aeoond  day;  but  the  moment  the  feverish 
symptoms  appear,  Qulet  and  starvation  are 
the  essentials  to  snccesn  A  little  cheerftal 
conversation,  and,  sometimes  in  delicate 
patients,  a  basin  of  chicken  or  veal  broth, 
may  be  allowea  on  this  dsy,  nnless  the 
breasts  are  becoming  full,  or  there  is 
evidence  of  ftver  in  the  Increased  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse.  The  safest  plan,  in 
most  cases,  is  to  keep  to  tea  and  bread  and 
batter,  with  gruel  only,  until  after  the 
breasts  sre  quite  soft  and  oomlbrtablep 
Aperient  medicine  should  never  be  given 
until  the  milk  is  making  its  appearance 
pretty  flf^Mly*  which  is  generally  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  when  a  dose  of 
csstor-oU  will  almost  always  be  needed. 
1^  therefore,  there  is  an  impediment  to 
this  secretion,  the  aperient  must  be  post- 
poned until  the  fourth  day,  and  the  food 
must  be  improved  io  such  sn  extent  as 
is  advised  by  the  medical  attendant  By 
impediment  to  the  secretion  of  milk  is  not 
to  be  understood  any  obstruction  in  its 
JUne^  Ibr  that  would  be  a  most  ii^uzioas 
mistake,  requiring  exactly  an  opposite 
treatment  The  secretion  Ibr  its  establish- 
ment demands  a  slight  Increase  of  the 
powers  of  the  system  beyond  their  usual 
condition,  and  if  these  are  not  inclined  to 
rouse  themselves,  they  must  be  aided  in 
the  wsy  I  have  mentioned ;  but  when  once 
the  breasts  have  become  ftUl  and  hard  this 
stage  is  accomplished,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  nurse  must  now  be  directed  to  pro- 
cuM  the  flow  of  the  milk  by  all  the  means 
in  her  power,  unless  it  is  determined  to 
avoid  suckling,  when  the  opposite  course 
must  be  taken. 

1764.  To  Procdsx  THB  Flow  op  Mhje  so 
that  the  child  can  help  herself.  Is  an  art  not 
easy  of  acquirement  without  the  actual 
demonstration  of  one  who  has  already 
achieved  it  It  may  be  supposed  by  some 
people,  that  nature  has  provided  the  child 
with  power  to  get  her  own  supply,  and  so, 
In  aL  probability,  she  has  in  her  own 
dominions;  but  In  the  present  state  of 
society,  from  the  pressure  of  the  stays 
carried  through  several  generatlona,  the 
nipples  are  so  shortened  and  ii^ored  In 
their  development  that  if  left  to  itself; 
many  a  child  would  actually  starve.  This 
I  have  myself  tried  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sioD,  having  imbibed  the  theoiy,  among 
many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  that  the 
child  would  sooner  or  later  manage  fbr 
herselC  The  worst  part  of  tlie  predicament 
IS,  that  every  hour's  delay  makes  It  more 
difficult  for  the  child ;  and  there  Is  no  help, 
nniess  the  nnnse  or  some  other  person  sets 
to  work  and  brings  away  the  first  pan  of 


the  secretion,  after  which  the  child  ftsteni 
readily  enough.  But  In  this  there  is  great 
difficulty,  because  there  Is  an  absence  of 
that  natural  '*  draught  of  milk"  which  Is 
caused  by  the  desire  of  the  mother  to  aftvd 
nourishment  to  her  baby.  The  same  diflk 
culty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  milking 
the  cow,  who  often  takes  a  dislike  to  her 
milker,  and  will  not  give  down  tier  milk ; 
not  that  she  has  any  muscular  power  by 
which  she  can  restrain  it,  but  she  does  doI 
desire  to  yield  it,  and,  as  a  oonaeqoeooe, 
it  is  not  gelded.  Even  if  a  strange  eiilld 
is  brought  to  the  young  mother  to  perform 
the  office,  and  has  twice  or  thrice  the 
strength  of  her  own,  the  Instinctive  reloo* 
tanoe  to  give  sustenance  to  a  stranger  i» 
still  in  play,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
nnraery,  **the  draught  does  not  come.*' 
The  nurse  must;  however,  persevere,  either 
with  the  sld  of  pumps  or  the  mouth,  in 
drawing  out  the  nipple;  and  to  aid  this 
steady  and  pretty  strong  pressure  of  the 
base  of  the  breast  is  the  best  means  in  her 
power.  Taking  one  in  both  hands,  and,  at 
it  woe,  raising  it  from  the  riba,  she  oar- 
rounds  Its  base,  and  steadily,  y^  wltboot 
undue  force,  she  proceeds  to  force  out  the 
contents,  uidng  suction  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  pump  or  mouth.  The  Indi^ 
rubber  pump  Ulff  145  a)  is  for  the  best  for 
this  purpose,  as  its  exhausting  power  is 
more  steady  than  that  afforded  by  the 
human  hand,  or  the  old  g^ass  tube  rqire- 
sented  at  (b),  and  used  with  one  end  in  the 
mouth.  By  persevering  in  these  plan^ 
together  with  a  gentle  rubbing  of  the 
breast,  the  milk  Is  generally  made  to  ilow 
tolerably  readily,  and  as  soon  as  it  does  so 
the  child  should  be  applied;  but  for  the 
first  three  or  four  days  it  will  he  neoes- 
aai^'  to  begin  and  end  also  in  this  way, 
each  time  the  child  is  to  be  suckled,  at  It 
is  very  important  to  empty  the  breast 
completely.  At  this  esr^  age  the  child 
will  require  the  breast  eveiy  twt>  or 
three  hours,  which,  taktog  them  alter- 
nately, will  relieve  each  every  four  or  six 
hours. 

1765.    WBKK    THB    BBBAtn   JLBB    TO   BB 

DBiBDt  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  the 
morning  after  delivery,  by  rubbing  them 
with  equal  parts  of  spirit  and  oUL  TIM 
latter  is  only  usefbl  to  aid  the  ftlctfOB, 
which  should  be  steady, 'slow,  and  deep, 
not  of  the  surfiu:e  only.  The  spirit  may  be 
eltl>er  camphorated  spirit,  or  bnnJy,  or 
whisky,  or  Eau-de-Cologne.  Some  nuiaes 
use  a  stimulating  plaster;  but  tlie  ftl<^loB 
with  oU  and  spirit  is  for  the  beet  plan.  If 
they  become  very  ftiU  and  hard,  or  what 
the  nunes  caU  *'wedged,*'  it  will  some- 
times be  necessary  to  relieve  them  by  tiM 
I  method  of  drawing  described  In  the  Um  • 
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•ectluii.  l>urin;r  the  stflge  In  ivlilch  this 
drying  pruce«s  ia  g9lni;  on,  and  until  the 
milk  b  comparatively  gone,  the  diet  must 
remain  low,  nothing  but  tea  and  gruel 
being  allowed,  and  an  aperient  should  be 
given  every  other  morning.  If  more  cooling 
medicine  than  Uiis  la  reqniri'd.  It  will  of 
courie  be  adminlatered  by  the  medical 
attendant 

1700.  In  Okdcr  to  Avoid  thb  abovb 
Trul-blebomb  CoKDiTiox  of  the  nipples, 
muny  pregnant  women  wear  shlelda. 
or  glaaees  (mo  fig.  li6),  which  take  off 
the  preasure,  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nipple;  but  altbongh  thjb 
may  be  of  aome  alight  uve.  It  la  not 
adequate  to  the  taak,  even  though  aiilcd 
by  auction,  either  natural  or  artificial; 
and  there  will  be  nearly  aa  much  dlfit- 
culty  at  laat  aa  if  no  atepa  had  been 
taken.  During  lactation,  however,  they 
may  be  worn  to  encourage  the  continuance 
of  the  nipple  in  a  prominent  form;  though 
even  then  half  a  minute's  auction  does 
more  than  an  hoor'a  wearing  of  the 
ahloUL 

1767.  SoBX  NuTLKB  are  a  constant 
source  of  pain  and  annoyance,  and  In  aome 
women  no  precaution  will  prevent  their 
appearance.  Frequent  auction,  prevlona 
to  dellveiy,  Is  the  beat  remedy,  aa  It 
accuatoma  the  akin  to  the  alternations  of 
molatnre  and  dryness,  which  aeem  to 
oocaalon  this  atate.  A  common  caoso  Is 
tlie  mismanagement  at  the  time  of  the 
milk,  first  coming,  when  anxious  mothers 
and  nnr»es  are  too  apt  to  be  constantly 
meddling  with  them,  by  pntUiig  the  child 
to  them,  and  other  experiments.  The 
nipple  should  always  be  allowed  from 
Ibor  to  siz  hours*  rest ;  and  when  this  Is 
done,  It  will  seldom  give  way.  It,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  eveiy  precaution,  it 
bvcomea  chapped,  the  best  remedy  is 
Kiyoerine,  which  Is  neither  disagreeable 
to  the  mother,  nor  dangerous  to  the 
cldld.  It  glvea  little  or  no  pain,  and  may 
be  kept  oonstMUtly  applied,  first  wiping 
tbe  cracks  quite  diy  with  a  soft  piece  of 
doth,  or  mualln.  If  the  Belmont  glyce- 
rine is  nsed,  it  is  so  devoid  of  smell  as  to 
occasion  no  disgust  even  to  the  most  sen- 
sitive noM.  Collodion  ia  also  a  veiy  uscflil 
remedy,  but  It  occasions  very  consider- 
able smarting,  and  ia  not  equal  to  the 
l^oerlno. 

I7e&  WiixK  Lactatxoh  la  fUly  o^tab- 
llahed  the  diet  ia  gradually  Improved, 
so  that  by  the  fbinth  or  fifth  day  a  little 
animal  food,  in  tbe  shape  of  broth,  may  be 
allowed.  On  the  sixth,  a  Uttle  ditcken 
or  white  fish  may  be  gl^on,  fbllowed  on 
the  next  day  by  a  chop;  and.  If  the  milk 
oomes  freely,  a  little  wine  uA  water,  or 


malt  liquor.  After  this  the  diet  may  be 
made  giadually  more  generous,  until  tlie 
ordinary  food  of  the  clnas  in  question  Is 
reached.  On  the  tenth  day  the  nurse 
should  get  her  mistreas  dressed  without 
stays,  and  let  her  reach  a  couch,  to  which 
she  will  probably  liave  aome  difllcnity  in 
walking;  but  gradually  iaoneasing  her 
distance,  in  a  day  or  two  there  will  be  no 
difllculty  in  progressing  about  the  room, 
or  on  any  level  ground. 

17891  Ik   TUIS    COUKTRT  it  is  t^iUAL  for 

the  fctuiile,  after  parturition,  to  avoid 
showing  henself  in  pubUc  until  she  has 
returned  thanka  to  the  Aimiglity  in  church 
for  her  safb  delivery;  and  tills  rule  is, 
according  to  established  custom,  complied 
with  somewhere  about  the  third  or  fourth 
week ;  after  which  the  more  air  and  exer- 
cise which  can  be  taken  the  better  fbr  the 
health  of  both  mother  and  child. 

177a  Tm  Diet  or  tub  8uciu.iNe  Fkhals 
shoulil  be  higlily  nourishing,  but  not  heat- 
ing.   Many  mothers  are  able  to  produce 
milk  enough  for  their  children  without  any 
food  but  that  aflbrded  by  meat,  bread,  and 
vegetables,  with  tea  and  milk;  but  others, 
who  have  always  been  accustomed  to  fer- 
mented liquor*,  cannot  be  made  to  supply 
enough  without  It  Although,  therefore,  in 
OkMry  alcohol  is  of  no  use  in  forming  niUk, 
whlcli  is  foil  of  nitrogen,,  and  cannot  there- 
fore proceed  flrom  the  alcohol,  yet  it  is  in 
some  way  serviceable  In  producing  It,  and 
probably  by  its  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
nervous  ayatem.    I  have  often  tried  water 
only,  and  have  found  in  many  caaca  that 
without  malt-ilquor  the  milk  ia  acanty  and 
poor,  whereas  the  addition  of  a  pbit  or  two 
of  that  article  win  cause  the  secretion  of 
twi(»  the  amount  of  milk,  which  at  the 
same  time  is  vastly  Improved  in  quality. 
Meat  and  meat-soups,  milk,  and  especially 
weak  tea,  with  plenty  of  milk  and  sugar  in 
it,  are  the  best  forms  of  diet;  and  in  addition 
good  ft«sh  malt-Vquor,  free  from  the  adul- 
teration of  the  pubUc-houae.    I  am,  how- 
ever, quite  BBtisfled  that  milk  produced  by 
the  over-etlmnlatioa  of  large  quantities  of 
atootorwlne  ia  much  mora  unwholeBome 
to  the  child  than  artificial  food;  and  the 
mother  who  has  recoune  to  them  to  avoid 
that  alternative  does  harm  to  her  child  as 
well  as  hersel£    It  Is  fiu*  better  to  wean 
the  former,  and  trust  to  drj-nuraing,  than 
to  fill  It  with  milk  the  produce  of  a  ayatem 
saturated  with  aloohoU 

1771.  Oteb-lactatiom.— Some  mothers  ore 
troubled  with  an  exceaslve  flow  ot'milk,  by 
which  they  are  exbanated  to  a  terrible 
degree.  Extra  support  by  food  and  malt- 
llqnor  often  seems  only  to  Increase  the 

flow,  and  doea  quite  aa  mnch  hannas  good. 

WheOi  therefore,  this  state  la  carried  to 
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section.  l>urln;f  the  stage  in  which  this  j 
drying  prucera  is  g^ing  on,  and  until  the  I 
miltc  Is  comparatively  gone,  the  diet  mwit 
remain  low,  noiliing  but  tea  and  gruel 
being  aIlowe<l,  and  an  aperient  should  be 
given  every  otlier  niorulng.  If  more  cooling 
medicine  than  this  Is  required,  it  wiU  of 
course  be  administered  by  the  medical 
attendant 

1700.  Ik  Obocr  to  Avoid  ths  abovb 
Tbucblesohe  Condition  of  the  nipples, 
many  pregnant  women  wear  shields, 
or  glasses  (:»ee  fig.  146),  which  take  off 
the  pressure,  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nipple;  but  although  this 
may  be  of  some  slight  une,  it  is  not 
adequate  to  the  task,  even  though  aided 
by  suction,  either  natural  or  artlflciAl; 
and  there  will  be  nearly  as  much  diffi- 
culty at  last  as  if  no  stepa  hsd  been 
taken.  During  lactation,  however,  they 
may  be  worn  to  encourage  the  oontlniumce 
of  the  nipple  In  a  prominent  form;  though 
even  then  half  a  minute's  suction  does 
more  than  an  hour's  wearing  of  the 
shield. 

1767.  Sobs  Nutlss  are  a  constant 
source  of  pain  and  annoyance,  and  in  some 
women  no  precaution  will  prevent  their 
i^ipeorance.  Frequent  suction,  previous 
to  delivery,  is  the  best  remedy,  as  It 
accustoms  the  skin  to  the  alternations  of 
moisture  and  dryness,  which  seem  to 
occasion  this  state.  A  common  cause  Is 
the  mismanagement  at  the  time  of  the 
milk  first  coming,  when  anxious  mothers 
and  nunsos  are  too  apt  to  be  constantly 
meddling  with  them,  by  patUng  tiie  child 
to  them,  and  other  experiments.  The 
nipple  should  always  be  allowed  from 
Ibur  to  six  hours*  rest ;  and  when  this  is 
done,  it  will  seldom  give  way.  If,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  every  precaution,  it 
becomes  chapped,  the  best  remedy  is 
glycerine,  which  is  neither  disagreeable 
to  the  mother,  nor  dangerous  to  the 
diiid.  It  gives  little  or  no  pain,  and  may 
be  k^t  oonstuntly  applied,  first  wiping 
tbe  cracks  quite  dry  with  a  soft  piece  of 
cloth,  or  muslin.  If  the  Belmont  glyce- 
rine is  used,  it  is  so  devoid  of  smell  as  to 
occasion  no  disgust  even  to  the  most  sen- 
sitive nose.  Collodion  is  also  a  very  usofUi 
remedy,  but  It  occasions  very  consider- 
able smarting,  and  Is  not  equal  to  the 
glycerine. 

1768.  WiiEH  IiACTATio]f  Is  ftUly  e!«tab- 
llshed  the  diet  is  graduaUy  improved^ 
so  that  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  a  little 
animal  food,  in  the  shape  of  broth,  may  be 
allowed.  On  the  sixth,  a  little  chicken 
or  white  fish  may  be  s^ven,  ibilowed  on 
the  next  d^y  by  a  chop ;  and,  if  the  milk 
oomct  free^,  a  lUtle  wine  and  water,  or 


malt  liquor.  After  this  the  diet  may  b« 
made  giadnaUy  more  generous,  until  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  class  in  question  is 
reached.  On  the  tenth  day  the  nurse 
should  get  her  mistress  dressed  without 
stays,  and  let  her  reach  a  couch,  to  which 
she  will  probably  have  some  difficulty  in 
walking;  but  gradually  iacreashig  her 
distance,  in  a  day  or  two  there  will  be  uo 
difficulty  in  progressing  about  the  room, 
or  on  any  level  ground. 

17691  IX   THIS    C0U.VTaT   IT  IS  USUAL  for 

the  fcniiile,  after  partuxltioa,  to  avoid 
showing  herself  in  public  until  she  has 
returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty  in  church 
for  her  safe  delivery;  and  tliis  rule  Is, 
according  to  established  custom,  complied 
with  somewhere  about  the  third  or  fourth 
week ;  after  which  the  more  air  ond  exer- 
cise which  can  be  taken  the  better  for  the 
health  of  both  mother  and  child. 

1770.  Thx  Diet  or  the  SucKLoie  Fkkaub 
shoul^l  bo  highly  nourishing,  but  not  heat- 
ing.   Many  mothers  are  able  to  produce 
milk  enough  for  thetr  children  without  any 
food  but  that  afforded  by  meat,  bread,  and 
vegetables,  with  tea  and  milk ;  but  others, 
who  have  always  been  accustomed  to  fer- 
mented lIquori«,  cannot  be  made  to  supply 
enough  without  it.  Although,  therefore,  in 
theory  alcohol  is  of  no  use  In  forming  milk, 
whicli  is  foil  of  nitrogen,  and  cannot  there- 
fore proceed  ftom  the  alcohol,  yet  it  is  in 
some  way  serviceable  in  producing  It,  and 
probably  by  Its  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
nervous  system.    I  have  often  tried  water 
only,  and  have  found  in  many  cases  that 
without  malt-liquor  the  milk  is  scanty  and 
poor,  whereas  tbe  addition  of  a  pint  or  two 
of  that  article  wQl  cause  tlie  secretion  of 
twice  the  amount  of  milk,  which  at  the 
same  time  Is  vastly  Improved  In  quality. 
Meat  and  meat-soups,  milk,  and  especially 
weak  tea,  with  plenty  of  milk  and  sugar  in 
it,  are  the  best  forms  of  diet;  and  in  addition 
good  flresh  mait-Uqnor,  flree  from  the  adul- 
teration of  the  public-house.    I  am,  how- 
ever, quito  satisfied  that  milk  produced  by 
the  over-stimufaLtlon  of  large  quantities  of 
stout  or  wine  is  much  more  unwholesome 
to  the  child  than  artificial  food;  and  the 
mother  who  has  recourse  to  them  to  avoid 
that  alternative  docs  harm  to  her  child  as 
well  as  herselC    It  is  flir  better  to  wean 
the  former,  and  trust  to  dry-nurshig,  than 
to  fill  it  with  milk  the  produce  of  a  system 
saturated  with  alcohol. 

1771.  OvxB-LACTATiOM Some  mothers  are 

troubled  with  an  excessive  flow  oi'milk,  by 
which  they  are  exhausted  to  a  terrible 
degree.  Extra  support  by  food  and  molt- 
liquor  often  seems  only  to  increase  the 
flow,  and  does  quite  as  mnch  harm  as  good. 
When,  therefore,  this  state  \»  carried  to 
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excess,  it  \B  bctt<  r  to  wcitn  the  child,  and 
Vive  iii>  the  suckling  altogether;  but,  If  poa- 
Bii;le,  tlic  attempt  should  be  made  to  keep 
up  this  kind  of  support  to  the  child  until  It 
is  live  or  six  months  old,  as  by  that  time 
it  has  gained  atrcnglh  and  can  bear  weanlnj; 
vltU  Impunity.  Bark  aceniA  to  exercise 
some  little  power  ever  this  excessive  flow ; 
but  It  cannot  be  depended  on  as  an  effectual 
remedy,  nor  Is  there  In  the  whole  range  of 
the  Materia  Hedka  any  drug  which  is  ser- 
viceable to  any  great  extent  without  pos- 
sessing powers  so  great  and  obnoxiona  to 
health  as  to  produce  worse  mischief  than 
the  original  state  for  which  it  is  to  be  used ; 
If,  therefore,  simple  remedies  are  not  eflica- 
ctous,  the  onl^-  plan  is  to  wean  the  child. 

1772.  A  Ckktaxk  Degrxb  op  Qlikt  is 
desirable,  but  it  is  a  very  common  mistake 
to  darken  the  lying-in-room  and  shut  it 
up  closely  fVom  the  air.  Both  of  these 
plans  are  prejudicial,  inasmuch  as  tlicy 
increase  the  irrlUblllty  of  the  nervous 
system  by  depriving  tlie  eyes  and  lungs 
of  their  proper  stimulus.  Unless,  there- 
fore, the  brain  is  affected  by  convulsions, 
or  their  premonitory  symptoms,  the  light 
should  not  bo  darkened,  and  the  room 
may  he  made  cheerful  and  airy,  though 
Btlll  worm  enough  for  the  young  inCant, 
and  also  so  comfortable  as  to  allow  of  the 
mother's  arms  being  out  of  bed,  which,  I 
l)elieve,  is  a  good  practice  in  almost  all 


Sect.  3.— Maxagkmekt  of  the  Iktast 

DUniXO  **T11K  MOSTII." 

1773b  Under  this  section  is  comprised  the 
management  of  the  infant  up  to  the  end 
of  *nho  month,"  by  which  is  meant  the 
flwt  montli;  after  which  the  pLuis  are 
considerably  modlflod  in  many  respects. 

177-L  The  Vasious  Articles  Used  fob 
THE  Chuj)  are  somewliat  numerous,  and 
requhre  notice  in  one  group,  because, 
milcss  they  arc  at  hand  when  they  are 
wanted,  great  inconvenience  occurs.  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  a  montlUy  nurse 
bos  not  always  an  under-servant  to  wait 
upon  her;  and  In  many  instances,  although 
she  is  **  mistress  of  all  she  surveys,"  yet 
her  subjects  are  all  comprised  In  two  help- 
leM  objects,  neither  of  whom  can,  or  ought, 
to  fetch  what  she  wanta.  Eveijthing,  there- 
tore,  should  bo  pat  ready  to  her  hand,  or, 
at  »ill  events,  should  bo  arranged  in  a  closet 
so  that  she  can  get  at  them.  The  following 
list  will  comprise  eveiytlilng,  except  wliat 
are  enumerated  with  the  baby-linen  at 
pages  A56  and  557.  The  names  of  most  of 
tlie  undermentioned  articles  explain  what 
they  are  intendea  for,  but  some  few  of 
tlu-m  require  a  slight  explanation,  which  Is 
gtvcu  in  tlie  paragraplis  following  It. 


Akiigles  Requiskd  pok 
Masagexest  : — 


L  A  low  chair,  with  or 
without  rockers.. 

a.  A  foot-stool     ...    ^ 

8.  Two  thick  flannel 
aprons    m—    —   ■«• 

4.  One  lorgB  waslilng 
basin  m.   .< 

fi.  One  soap-dtsh  and 
soap  (best  yellow 
(w  white  curd)    ... 

&  One  small  enamelled 
saucepan      .~    .. 

7.  One    semi-poroelain 

pipkin  and  lamp... 

8.  One  pap-boat  (silver 

or  crockery) 

&  One  feeding-bottle, 
with  two  or  three 
nipples  .M   

10.  One  small  J ng  ...   .~ 

11.  One  tea-spoon  and 

one  deasert-fi)Oon 

U.  One   small    pot   de 

Ghambre,wlth  two 

flannel  coven    ... 


£  a. 


0 
0 


6 

1 


0    9 


0   3 


0    1 


0    1 


0    2 


0    0 


0 
0 


s 

0 


IsiTAxr 

d.     X  B.  d. 

0  to  1  10  0 

0  to  0  10  0 

0  to  0   S  0 

0  too    8  0 

OtoO   s  « 

6  to  0    S  • 

OtoO  10  e 

«tol    1  • 


OtoO    S    • 
4  too    1    0 


0    1    6  to  0  14    0 


0    1    6to0    3    0 


XI    S    4    X5    0    • 

177&.  Tms  SEVi-FoRCEiAnr  Pipkxx  xsd 
Lamp  Is  a  most  uscAil  modem  Invention, 
and  should  be  introduced  Into  every  nur- 
sery, when  the  price  con  be  afforded.  Slight 
ailments  are  so  common,  and  so  easily 
magnified  into  great  ones  by  neglect  at 
their  onset,  that  the  remedies  for  them 
should  be  always  at  hand,  and  used 
without  delay.  Among  the  dilef  of  these 
is  warmth,  in  the  shape  either  of  food  or 
medicine ;  and  yet  if  a  Ore  Is  to  bo  Uglstcd, 
the  delay  of  nearly  an  hour  win  often 
occur;  but  by  the  use  of  a  little  pipkiti, 
which  wiU  stand  the  heat  of  a  lamp  or 
fire,  warm  water  and  fbod  are  always  at 
hand,  and  may  be  obtained  at  any  hour 
of  the  night  Where  gas  Is  introdncod, 
nothing  is  so  readily  made  subserrient  to 
tills  purpose;  but  when  this  is  not  within 
reach,  either  a  spirit-lamp  or  a  eamnioo 
night-light  may  be  readily  fixed  onder  the 
pipkin,  which  is  supported  on  a  aUding- 
suud,  and  is  thus  capable  of  being  kept  at 
any  desllvd  temperature.  Mr.  Grainger,  of 
Worcester,  has  intxodnoed  a  semi-poroelain, 
which  is  calculated  to  bear  any  degree  of 
heat;  and  be  sells  the  pipkin  spedallj 
devised  for  this  purpose. 

177&  The  Pap^boat  akd  FkSDciG-BotnJB 
must  not  be  confounded,  since  their  Intea- 
tion  is  very  different  Every  child  must 
occasionally  be/oreed  to  take  disagreeables, 
either  in  tlic  shape  of  food  or  medldne; 
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and  fl>r  this  purpose  a  spoon  or  pap-boat 
miut  bo  employed,  the  latter  being  the 
better  of  the  two,  bat  not  absolutely 
required  In  very  yount;  children.  For 
feeding,  however,  a  bottle  and  nipple 
should  be  used,  so  as  to  Imitate  the  natural 
mode  of  Imbibing  nourishment  at  this  age, 
as  far  as  Is  poetttble.  Until  lately,  there  has 
been  great  difficulty  In  managing  the  nipple, 
and  the  teat  of  the  cow,  with  its  Interior  cut 
out  by  scissors,  tea*  certainly  the  boat  for 
the  purpose ;  next  to  this  came  a  piece  of 
wash-leather  sewn  up,  and  containing  a 
small  bit  of  sponge ;  but  both  of  these  were 
open  to  great  and  serious  objections,  being 
Tcry  liable  to  become  sour  or  half-putrid, 
ibid  not  having  substance  enough  In  the 
mouth.  Besides  these  objections,  they  are 
rery  difllcult  to  graduate  so  as  to  permit 
the  proper  quantity  to  pass  through  into 
the  mouth,  and  altogether  were  accom- 
panied with  great  inconvenience.  But  by 
tlie  aid  of  the  wonderftil  powers  of  India- 
rubber,  a  nipple  Is  now  made  which  is  soft 
and  smooth,  almost  tasteless  in  the  mouth, 
espedally  after  a  good  soaking  and  washing, 
and  capable  of  being  made  to  allow  any 
quantity  of  food  to  pass  which  may  be 
desired  (see  Jig.  142).  Tlie  Indla-rublter 
its^  Is  covered  with  a  white  composition, 
which  protects  it,  and  takes  off  the  dis- 
agreeable taste,  so  that  no  child  which  is 
used  to  it  ftxmi  the  first  objects  to  its  being 
introduced  into  the  mouth.  Many  of  these 
are  still  made  imperfectly,  but  by  applying 
to  any  respectable  maker  they  may  always 
be  obtained  at  ttom  4d.  to  0d.  a  piece ;  but 
as  the  opening  varies  greatly,  they  should 
be  examined  on  that  point  before  pur- 
chasing, and  selected  according  to  the  ago 
of  the  child.  A  veiy  young  infant  must 
have  a  very  slow  supply,  and  therefore  a 
■moU  hole  In  the  nipple  is  necessary,  which 
can  easily  be  enlarged  with  a  halr-pin  or 
atocklng-necdle,  but  there  Is  some  difficulty 
in  diminishing  it  If  such  a  thing  should 
happen  as  a  hole  too  large,  a  piece  of  cotton 
or  worsted  should  be  run  through  it,  and 
tied  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  after  which 
the  nipple  Is  put  on,  the  cotton  stretched, 
and  cut  off  a  little  beyond  the  end,  so  as  to 
project  out  of  the  opening,  and  thus  partially 
nil  it  up.  With  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  bottle,  I  know  of  none  better  than  the 
old  one  (Jtff.  142),  which  allows  of  the  fbod 
passing  as  quickly  as  it  can  be  sucked, 
without  any  pressure  by  the  force  of 
gravity.  Nothing  annoys  and  fMghtens  a 
child  more  than  pouring  liquid  into  its 
month  at  the  moment  of  swallowing,  and 
therefbre  a  feeding-bottle  should  afford  it 
■when  sucked,  but  not  in  the  intervals  of 
rest  to  the  tongue.  All  feeders,  therefore, 
\rUch  are  raised  above  the  level  of  the 


child's  head  are  objectionable,  for  the  rea- 
son given  above.  A  bottle  has  been  Invented 
by  Mr.  Elam,  of  Oxford-street,  which  pro- 
fosses  to  graduate  the  supply  independently 
of  the  nipple,  by  passing  the  food  through 
a  tube  l>efore  it  reaches  the  nipple,  which 
tube  Is  contracted  or  enlarged  at  will  by 
the  action  of  an  external  screw.  It  acts 
exceedingly  well  upon  milk  or  any  fluid 
perfectly  f^ee  flxim  lumps;  but  for  gruel, 
arrowroot,  or  any  similar  food,  it  is  not  so 
successful,  inasmuch  as  the  lumps  with 
which  they  are  all  more  or  loss  infested  get 
Into  the  tube  and  block  it  up  so  as  to  stop 
the  supply  altogether,  and  occasion  a  con- 
stant necessity  for  removing  it,  in  order  to 
free  it  from  them.  The  same  thing  is  con- 
stantly taking  place  with  the  most  simple 
bottle,  but  here  the  remedy  Is  much  mure 
easy,  because  the  pressure  of  the  linger  and 
thumb,  as  In  milking,  readily  removes  the 
lump,  and  the  child  can  again  get  its 
supply.  Several  others  have  been  introduced 
with  a  similar  object,  but  if  a  complicated 
form  is  desired,  Mr.  £lam*s  Is  by  far  the  besL 
Nevertheless,although  very  pretty  in  theory, 
I  should  very  much  prefer  the  otd-fcuhioned 
bottle^  provided  with  a  good  enatruliedJndia- 
rvbber  nipple  exactli/  graduated  to  the 
age  and  strength  of  the  child.  In  this  last 
point  is  the  chief  difficulty,  but  by  trying 
several  sizes  one  can  generally  be  selected 
exactly  suited  to  the  particular  case ;  and  it 
will  almost  always  be  fomid  that  for  plain 
milk  and  water  a  much  finer  hole  wUl  be 
necessary  than  for  ony  of  the  more  pulta- 
ceous  compounds,  which  are  all,  also,  more 
or  less  lumpy. 

1777.  The  Fkedino  of  the  Youno 
Babt  is  the  firKt  thing  to  be  attended  to 
after  its  initiatoiy  washing  and  dressing 
are  accomplished.  In  all  suckling  animals 
but  woman  the  milk  makes  its  appearance 
with  the  young;  and  in  a  state  of  nature— 
that  la,  among  savages— I  believe  it  Is  also 
the  case;  but  in  civilized  life,  as  befora 
remarked,  it  does  not  show  itself  till  the 
end  of  the  second  or  thhrd  day ;  and  in  the 
Interval  the  child  has  nothing  to  flU  its 
stomach.  Either,  therefore,  it  must  starve, 
or  it  muft  have  some  kind  of  artificial 
fbod;  and,  as  young  animals  in  thirty- 
six  hours  naturally  require  a  Rood  deal, 
the  latter  alternative  is  adopted,  without 
which  many  delicate  children  would  abso- 
lutely sink,  or  become  so  exhausted,  that 
at  last,  when  food  was  offered  them,  they 
would  be  too  weak  to  take  it  The  first 
thing  in  general  given  to  an  infant  by 
the  nurse  is  a  little  thin  and  very  smooth 
oatmeal  gruel,  which  Is  a  very  good  mate- 
rial for  working  off  the  black  pitchy 
matter  (meconium)  contained  in  the  intes- 
tines of  the  child  at  birth.    Sometime^ 
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inriih  thlA,  and  at  othen  bj  itself,  tlio 
nune  generally  admiiilaters  a  oouplo  of 
dropa  of  costor-oU,  wiilch  la  very  inuoccnt 
in  iu  effects,  and  though  not  necessary, 
yet  tliere  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason 
to  object  to  IL  I  have  the  greatest  dislike 
to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  any 
servants  which  are  nniversally  customary, 
unless  there  is  some  valid  reason  to  be 
given,  and,  therefore,  I  should  not  advise 
the  omUsion  of  tills  practice,  however 
unnecessary  It  may  be.  It  appears  to  cany 
off  the  visdd  contents  of  the  bowels  more 
speedily  than  by  the  natural  mode,  if  not 
more  effectually ;  and  there  do  not  appear 
to  be  any  ill  effects  ft-om  it  After  tlie 
first  day,  if  the  mother's  milk  is  not  come, 
aUttle  lukewarm  cow's  milk  and  water, 
mixed  in  equal  proportions,  and  sweetened 
with  loaf  sugar,  should  bo  given  In  a  feed- 
Ing-bot  Ue  with  a  nipple  of  1  ndlo-rubber  var- 
nished white,  described  at  par.  1776.  By  the 
use  of  this  nipple  the  child  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  its  natural  mode  of  sucking 
nourishment;  and,  when  the  mother's 
breast  is  fUU  of  milk,  it  soon  transftrs  its 
attention  to  it  An  inihnt  at  this  age 
will  require  a  little  food  at  a  time,  but 
often— namely,  every  two  or  three  hours. 
If  the  mother's  milk  Is  delayed  long,  and 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  getting  it  to 
How,  the  child  will  sometimes  show  some 
reluctance  to  change  its  fteder;  but  by 
an  hour  or  two's  starvation  it  will  gene- 
rally lay  hold,  and  then,  in  most  cases, 
no  farther  feeding  will  be  necessary,  for 
at  least  the  first  month.  When,  however, 
the  mother's  milk  Is  scanty,  equal  quan- 
tities of  cow's  milk  and  water,  sweetened 
with  sugar,  or  of  cream  and  arrowroot  made 
with  water,  and  also  sweetened,  should 
be  allowed  two  or  throe  times  a  day,  and 
especially  during  the  night  Oatmeal, 
whcat'floar,  and  all  such  coarse  articles, 
are  unfit  for  the  very  young  Inihnt; 
as  also  are  biscuits,  tops  and  bottoms, 
rusks,  and  similar  kinds  of  food.  Nothing 
answers  better  at  this  early  age  than 
water  arrowroot,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  good  cream  and  sugar;  about  one 
teo-spoonAil  of  cream  is  generally  enough 
Ibr  each  quantity  given  at  one  time,  and 
it  should  be  mixed  as  it  is  wanted,  care 
being  taken  that  It  is  not  sour.  From  the 
first,  this  food,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, should  be  given  at  regular  intervals, 
which  may  vary  from  two  to  three  hours, 
according  to  the  seeming  wants  of  the 
child.  But  whatever  period  maybe  thought 
best  It  should  be  maintained  with  punc- 
tuality, unless  the  child  is  asleep,  and 
e^a  then  it  is  better  to  take  it  up  and 
teed  it  if  It  sleeps  more  thsn  an  hour 
b^ond  its  regular  time,  excepting  Ixx  the 


middle  of  the  .night,  when  a  single  fisedlng 
time  may  be  omitted. 

177&  Turn  Sleep  at  this  Acs  Is  almost 
constant,  if  the  health  is  good;    and  it 
may  generally  be  considered  that.  In  pro- 
portion to  its  amount  will  be  the  activity 
of  growth.    It  should  never  be  interftred 
with   to    gratlQr    cither   the    whlnn    or 
anxieties  of  the  inexperienced  mother,  who 
will  often  desire  to  satisfy  herself  that 
her  clillil  Is  going  on  well,  and,  in  order 
to  do  this,  will  be  inclined  to  rouse  it  fraok 
sleep.    Besides  this  object  in  awakhig  the 
child,  there  is  also  the  dc^re  to  exhibit  it 
to  all  visitors;  and  this  Is  genernBy  shared 
by  the  nurse,  who  is  anxious,  for  her 
credit's  sake,  to   show  tlie   h^th   and 
strength  of  her  charge.     Bat  nnbrokcn 
sleep  is  of  such  Importance,  that  no  trivial 
reason  like  tliis  ought  ever  to  prompt  its 
wiiAil  suqiMnslon.     On  the  other  hand, 
restlessness  may  be  taken  as  in  itself  a  sign 
that  there  Is  something  the  matter;  though, 
certainly,  many  restless  babies  grow  op 
into  strong  and  hearty  children ;  still  it  is  a 
bad  symptom,  and  when  lastmg  for  many 
days  together,   is  sufficient  to   call   fbr 
medical  advice.   It  may  depend  upon  some 
trifling  affection  of  the  stomach,  caused  by 
improper  food,  or  too  largo  a  quantity  of 
that  which  Is  good;  or  it  may  be  the  first 
aign  of  disease  of  the  brain,  which  can  on^ 
be  removed  at  this  eariy  stage.     Hany 
mothers,    especially    among    the    poorer 
classes,    give   their  babies   narcotics,   in 
order  to  procure  sleep;  but  the  proctioa 
Is  a  mMt  destructive  one,  and  leads  to 
the  death  of  thousands  of  infants  every 
year.   Syrup  of  Popples,  Godfre^-'s  Cordial, 
soothing  powders  of  every  kind,  and  all  the 
various  local  remedies  in  vogue  throughout 
England,  depend  for  their  sedative  eflfects 
upon  opium  in  some  form ;  and  this  dnis, 
we  know,  is  a  most  dangerous  one  for 
young  infimts,  a  single  drop  of  landanmn 
having  been  known  to  prove  fataL    When 
the  restlessnen  is  caused  by  wind,  half  a 
tea-spoonftil  of  dill-water  will  very  often 
cause  sleep  by  removing  the  oppression  and 
I>aln  which  kept  the   child  awake;   but 
beyond  this  remedy,  or  some  other  simple 
one  of  the  same  character,  the  nurse  should 
never   venture   to  interfere.     The    sleep 
should  in  a  healthy  child  be  natural  in  every 
W4>'— that  is  to  say,  it  should  not  be  forced 
either  by  narcotics  admhiisterod  internally, 
or  by  a  substitute  in  the  shape  of  rocking. 
Some  nurses  are  not  contented  unless  their 
charges  sleep  the  moment  they  are  fted,  and 
will  not  allow  them  to  lie  awake  and  stretch 
themselves  for  half  an  hour,  onleBa  tbero 
is  some  special  occasion  for  tliefr  display, 
when  the  opposite  extreme  Is  had  reoonrao 
to,  and  the  poor  baby  is  dlatorbed  o«t  of 
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tu  proper  time.   Ereiy  strong  and  heolthy 
Infiint  takes  some  little  notice  orsnrroiind- 
Ing  objects,  and  stretctaes  iu  llmbe  and 
crows  with  pleaanre;  andtbis  ongbttobe 
encouraged,  for  otherwise  natare  Is  not 
allowed  her  proper  play.    When  this  stage 
U  passed,  and  the  bobj  shows  a  tendency  to 
sleep,  or  the  nurse,  firom  ber  experience, 
fancies  that  It  will  soon  do  so,  the  best  plan 
Is  to  pat  it  into  its  cot,  and  to  let  It  go  to 
sleep  tAere^  either  with  or  without  rocking: 
Ko  one  of  experience  will  hold  the  opinion 
tbat  the  motlior's  arms  are  not  the  natnral 
shelter  fbr  her  child,  and  ttaerefors  at  first 
eiglit  It  might  be  supposed  that  It  would  be 
t>ettcr  Ibr  the  baby  to  go  to  sleep  there; 
nnd  if  early  Infancy  only  were  to  be  con- 
sidered, no  one  could  object  to  It    But  If 
Jill  >wed  at  that  agr,  there  is  great  difficulty 
In  breaking  through  the  habit,  and  there- 
fore it  is  better  to  begin  early,  at  a  time 
when  no  habits  are  formed,  and  when  the 
child  is  really  quite  as  comfortable  in  his 
sod  bed  as  on  hi:)  mother's  or  nurse's  lap^ 
It  is  astonishing  liow  soon  eliUdren  find  out 
the  wsy  to  obtain  what  they  want,  and  as 
all  infants    Instinctively  crave  for  their 
mother's  presence,  so  they  certainly  preAr 
hor  lap,  and  will  cry  for  it  at  first,  in  almost 
all  cases.  But  if,  veiy  early  after  birth,  that 
is,  by  the  second  week,  they  are  left  to  go  to 
sleep  in  their  cots,  and  allowed  to  find  that 
th^  do  not  get  their  way  by  ciyhig,  they  at 
once  become  reconciled,  and  after  a  short 
time  will  go  to  sleep  even  more  readily  in 
the  cot  than  on  the  lap.  To  encourage  this, 
rocking  the  cradle  may  be  allowed;  but 
OS  little  as  will  serve  to  do  it,  and  aft«r  the 
habit  becomes  confirmed  It  may  be  left 
off,  except  in  cases  of  illness  or  excessive 
restlessness.    There  is  no  sense  in  the  total 
prohibition  of  rocking,  but  at  the  some  time 
U  may  readily  be  carried  to  extremes,  as 
when  it  is  made  a  means  of  addling  the 
poor  child's  brains,  and  compelling  it  to 
remain'  almost  constantly   quiet  by  the 
phyj^ottl  effect  which  it  prodoccs.    It  is  a 
most  valuable  aoxiUary  to  the  nursery,  but, 
like  cver>-tbing  else.  It  may  be  obused. 

1779.  Tub  Pxopkii  Flacb  for  the  sleeping 
of  All  infants,  except  in  very  cold  ueather^ 
Is,  a.i  alruaUy  obKorved,  the  cmdlc.  When, 
however,  the  chiltl  is  weakly,  or  when  the 
room  is  cold,  and  especially  when  both 
these  causes  combine  together,  there  is  not 
sufUcient  power  to  generate  heat  enough 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  proper  tem- 
perature, and  in  such  a  case  the  motiier's 
Ijed  is  Uie  proper  place.  Gtnerally  by  day, 
tlie  room  may  be  warmed  sultlcleiitly ;  bnt 
at  night,  wlieu  the  fire  bums  low,  and 
when  the  temperature  naturally  falls,  it 
will  bo  found  time  even  a  strong  Inflint 
iKih.  become  cold  in  its  extremities,  if  left 


Inthecndlft.  A  warm  brick,  or  hot  bottle, 
placed  at  the  ftet,  win  warm  these  parts; 
bat  the  arms  and  fluse  continue  exposed, 
and  an  genexatty  ehOled.  Warmth  Is 
undoubtedly  of  the  ntmost  Importance  fo 
the  welftre  of  Inftnts ;  and  if  it  cannot 
be  provided  In  any  other  way,  the  mothers 
body  must  be  used  as  a  means  of  procuring 
it  The  objection  is,  that,  in  the  first  place. 
It  is  rather  too  high  a  temperatnre; 
secondly,  that  there  Is  danger  of  overlaying 
the  child;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  plan  is 
dlfflcult  to  leave  off.  In  any  case,  it  should 
only  be  adopted  at  night,  and  then  with  a 
little  eaution,  the  second  named  objection 
will  not  often  be  applicable.  The  use  of  a 
warm  down  plUow  in  the  cradle  for  the 
child  to  lie  upon,  with  good  blankets  over, 
and  the  bottle  before-mentioned,  wiU  be 
very  advantageons,  and,  in  all  but  the 
winter  months,  quite  sofflclent  to  dispense 
with  the  mother's  bed. 

1780.  The  Glothiko  should  be  loose,  soft, 
and  warm.  By  a  refteence  to  page  557  it  will 
be  Ibond  in  aU  cases  to  consist— ist  of  an 
outer-garment,  variously  ornamented,  and 
named  tlther  a  night-gown,  day-gown,  or 
lobe;  2nd,  of  two  flannd  articles,  which 
are  pretty  much  the  same  In  all  cases,  and 
called  *'long  flannels"  and  "barrows;** 
Srd,  of  the  shht  next  the  skin ;  4th,  of  a 
swathe  for  eflbcting  a  certain  amount  of 
preseore  at  the  navel ;  and,  0th,  of  the 
dhiper  napkins  and  flannel  squares.  The 
skin  at  this  age  is  so  tender,  that  it  Is  most 
readily  cbafbd.  Very  fine  French  cambric, 
or  lawn,  is  the  proper  material  to  be  placed 
next  the  skin,  according  to  the  received 
notions  of  Che  powers  that  be,  who  assert, 
that  anything  else  is  sure  to  chafe ;  and  yet 
they  fasten  op  the  lower  parts  of  their 
charge  in  strong  diaper,  without  experience 
ing  this  calamity.  No  part  Is  so  liable  to 
chafo  as  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  which,  it  is 
true,  is  often  in  that  condition ;  but  if  this 
part  can  bear  a  coarser  material,  surely  the 
chest  and  arms  may  be  expected  to  do  so. 
The  fine  shirt  put  on  flrtt,  and  carefully 
folded  by  the  nurse.  Is  not  by  any  moans 
neoesnaiy  or  desirable,  and  the  time  occu- 
pied in  patting  It  on  is  all  thrown  away ; 
bnt  if  a  shirt  is  to  be  used  ot  all,  it  must  be 
fhie,  unless  a  new  one  is  nude  every  week 
or  two;  becanse  In  consequence  ot  its  not 
fitting,  it  must  be  created,  and,  if  coarse, 
the  creases  would  certainly  cause  hijury  to 
the  skin.  The  material  Is  cxiH:nslve,  and 
therefore  mothers  are  led  to  make  the  shirt 
of  so  large  a  size,  that  it  will  serve  fqr  the 
first  six  months,  so  that  at  first  it  must 
neces>«arily  be  too  large.  Now,  If  a  fine  calico 
were  made  to  fit  I  would  answer  for  It  that 
no  chafing  would  ensue;  and  the  price  is  so 
trifling,  that  a  new  set  onoe  a  mouth  wouiU 
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be  of  no  eoiueqaenoe,  eapecially  m  there  is 
▼eiy  little  make  In  this  article  of  clothing. 
One  great  caoae  of  mlMhlef  arieee  flrom  the 
ranity  and  pride  of  the  jonng  mother,  who 
Is  anxloQS  to  expose  the  neck  and  bosom 
of  her  child  to  those  who  come  to  look  at 
It;  and  if  she  thought  they  oould  see  so 
homely  a  material  as  calico,  she  would  be 
dreadAiUy  punished,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  use  of  ezpensltre  under-garroents  is 
continued.    Such  an  exposure  of  the  neck 
is  most  pr^ttdldal,  es|iecially  when  it  is 
recollected  that   at   night  the    drais  is 
drawn  tightly  up  round  the  throat    Day- 
dresses  and  robes  ought,  by  all  means,  to 
come  as  high;  and  many  children  sniffier 
most  sererely  from  a  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution.   Short  Bleeres  are  also  objection- 
able ft>r  a  similar  reason,  and  should  not 
be  allowed.    With  regard  to  ornament,  of 
oonne,  it  can  do  no  harm;   but  Its  use 
should  never  be  allowed  to  prevent  ttie 
proper  covering  of  the  delicate  4lmha  of 
the  new-bom  babe.    The  only  part  which 
seems  to  l>ear  exposure  well  is  the  head, 
and  that  nntU  lately  has  been  most  care- 
ftally  wrapped  up  in  flannel  caps  with  lace 
over  them.    It  is  now  Renerally  admitted, 
tliat  Inrnnta  thrive  much  better  witliont 
them,  and  the  dlsdples  of  this  plan  are 
yearly  Increasing  in  number.  Long-clotlies, 
reaching  down  far  below  the  fbot,  are 
desirable  for  two  reasons,  flrtt,  because 
they  prevent  all  danger  of  a  draui^t  of  cold 
air  up  them;  and  secondly,  because  they 
aflbnl  a  pretty  sure  means  of  preventing 
any  unfortunate  escape  out  of  the  arms  In 
tossing  the  young  infant,  which,  without 
this  precaution,  has  been  known  to  occur. 
At  this  age  there  is  absolute  necessity  for  a 
napkin,  without  which  tlie  clothes  would 
be  constantly  soiled.  Some  flne  lady-nurses 
envelope  this  guard  in  oil-sUk,  so  as  to  keep 
all  the  disagreeables  within ;  but  this  is  a 
most  dangerous  practice,  flnom  conflninii  the 
wet,  and  it  also  leads  to  neglect,  because 
the  nurse  is  very  apt  to  leave  the  napkin 
nnchangod,  if  It  does  not  by  its  external 
moisture  lead  her  to  make  the  renewal. 
With  regArd  to  a  covering  for  the  fetrt,  it  is 
usual,  and  a  good  practice,  to  put  on  them 
flne  knitted  shoes,  which  preserve  them 
ftx>m  cold,  and  are  serviceable  in  that  way; 
but  they  are  not  necessary  at  night.   Out- 
of-door  clothing  is  generally  that  on  which 
the  mother  prides  herself  for  its  finery,  and 
in  this  there  is  no  great  harm ;  but  at  the 
same  time  all  tliatls  required  is  such  an 
amount  of  warm  material  as  to  guard 
against  the  lowering  influence  of  the  tem- 
perature of  tlie  external  air.    Hence  It  is 
that  hoods  and  cloaks  are  used,  and  against 
them  no  one  can  liave  a  word  to  utter.    A 
aigiil  piece  01  worked  cambric  U  also  gene> 


rally  placed  over  the  face  fur  the  some 
purpose,  and  in  cold  weather  is  almost  aa 
tndUpensable  deftnee.  Ai  night  the  Infiint 
has  nothing  more  than  it  rc-quirea,  namely, 
a  flne  cotton  night-dress,  which  would  be 
the  proper  and  sensible  clothing  for  the 
day  also,  and  beneath  thto  the  uaqal  long 
flannel  and  barrow,  together  with  the 
swathe.  Besides  these,  when  placed  in  tlie 
cot,  there  axe  the  blankets  and  ()ant  to  krep 
tlie  child  warm,  and  with  these  articles  the 
list  of  mechanical  means  employed  to  keep 
up  the  natural  heat  of  the  body  Is  exhausted. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  In 
flu tening  on  the  dotbes  pins  are  now  almost 
entlrdy  exploded,  one  only  being  used  for 
the  napkin,  and  that  of  a  kind  which  pre. 
vents  the  possibility  of  li\}nry.  The  details 
of  this  sntiJect  have  been  more  folly  entered 
into  imder  the  tiead  of  Baby-Unen,  at  pages 
M6  and  tf  7. 

178L  A  Gassfcl  Washiko  of  the  young 
inflmt  Is  all  important,  for,  without  it,  the 
skin  soon  inflames  and  becomes  ulcerated. 
Warm  water,  at  the  temperature  of  the 
blood,  or  about  96  degrees,  is  ttie  proper 
material ;  and,  if  used  below  this,  it  pro- 
duces congestion  In  the  internal  organs, 
often  followed  by  other  mlschleC  After 
the  nurve  has  put  on  bUh  the  flannel 
apruns  devoted  to  this  purpose,  the  whole 
body  should  be  washed,  beginning  with 
the  head  and  ikoe,  tlie  former  of  which 
reqtiires  no  soap,  then  drying  that  part 
before  a  good  Are  in  a  warm  room,  and 
proceeding  to  wash  the  arms  and  chest 
with  soap,  which  parts  should  also  be 
caroflilly  dried.  Lastly,  the  lower  parts 
require  an  extra  degree  of  care,  rubblug 
the  soap  on  the  hand  into  tlie  crea»», 
and  afterwards  washing  it  all  ofl"  with  the 
water.  When  all  is  dry  the  onter  apron  is 
taken  ofl*,  leaving  the  under  one  compara- 
tive fl-ee  from  the  water  used  in 
washing,  after  which  the  |x>wder-pufl'  is 
freely  used  over  the  whole  body  witli 
some  scented  starch  flnely  powdered,  and 
usiuilly  known  as  "violet  powder;**  but 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  dry  the  folds 
of  the  skhi  with  a  soft  towel  before  using  it. 
It  is  bettor  to  (Ireu  the  child  in  a  sepiinuo 
room  to  the  mother,  because  the  heac 
required  to  keep  the  former  warm  during 
this  process  is  too  high  for  the  health  of 
the  latter.  The  washing  ought  to  be 
repeated  at  night,  at  all  events  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body.  With  these  pre- 
cautions, the  skin  of  a  healtliy  child  will 
generally  remain  sound. 

178a.  Air  and  Bxercisb  are  of  servtre 
even  to  the  young  inf^it,  when  (ne  weather 
will  permit ;  and,  except  in  the  Oepth  of  a 
severe  winter,  a  turn  in  the  open  air  ought 
always  to  be  enjoined  for  an  hour  dully. 
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In  Bommer,  tvro  or  three  honn  a  dn}'  will 
do  good,  but  half  an  hour  at  a  time  Is 
eaough  to  begin  with.    A  little  gentle 
tossing  in  the  anns  is  desirable,  also,  in- 
doors, but  not  so  violently  as  is  sometimes 
done.    Nature  has  not  intended  the  Infant 
to  have  much  exercise.  Its  muscles  and 
bones  being  imperfectly  developed;  and 
it  Is  at  thhi  age  more  of  the  vegetable 
than  the  animal,  carrying  on  its  functions 
without  any  necessity  for  the  muKcnlar 
contractions   of   its    extremities.     Many 
people  object  to  rocking  the  child  in  the 
craole,  bui  I  cannot  understand  on  what 
principle.    It  appears  to  be  the  instinctive 
means  of  soothing  the  child  odopted  by  oil 
mothcxa,  when  they  have  a  child  in  their 
anns ;  and  if  proper  at  that  time,  an  exactly 
•imllar  process  In  the  cradle  cannot  be 
objectionable.    In  theory,  therefore,  rock- 
ing Is  desirable,  rather  than  otherwise, 
reusonhig  by  analogy  ftt>m  nature  to  art ; 
and  In  practice,  I  certainly  have  seen  no 
111  effects  from  it;  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  I 
believe  it  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to 
the  nursecy.    There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has 
a  wonderfully  soothing  power,  and  if  It 
will  produce  sleep,  it  is  a  great  boon  at  all 
times,  but  especiiUly  where  the  infant  Is 
at  all  out  of  sorts.    Syrup  of  poppies  is 
scarcely  more  potent  in  Its  effect;  but, 
then,   that  horrible  re-^ource  is  used  by 
tho^se  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  be  at  the 
trouble  of  rocking  the  cradle.    It  should  be 
rDmembcre<l  that  rocking  is  the  onlj'  kind 
of  exercise   wlilch   the  baby  can  take, 
without  being  more  or  less  distorted ;  for 
when  held  in  the  nurse's  arms  the  pressure 
Is  so  unequal  tliat  the  fhinio  must  be  drawn 
ont  of  the  straight  line.   For  these  reasons, 
therefore,  I  give  my  willing  adhesion  to 
rocking  In  the  cradle,  which  I  beiieve  to  be 
far  less  li\jurlous  than  rocking  in  the  lap  or 
in  the  arms. 

1783b  The  Cbtino  op  a  New-bokx  Child 
Appears  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  its  dally 
Uf^  and  I  Ailly  believe  that  those  in  which 
It  is  not  exhibited  are  almost  always  out 
of  health;  its  absence  being  generally 
accompanied  by  an  unusual  degree  of 
stupor.  Mothers  should,  therefore,  make 
up  their  minds  to  hear  their  Infant's  lungs 
used  in  this  way;  and  they  should  be 
aatlsfled  that  they  map  be  used  without 
miscblef  accompanying  the  display.  There 
con  be  no  doubt,  that  the  child  cries  when 
In  pain ;  but  the  cry  Is  very  different  ih)m 
that  sound  which  is  given  out  u  hen  merely 
hungiy  or  restless;  and  this  difference 
should  be  studied  by  the  nurse  or  mother, 
flo  that  she  may  satisfy  herself  as  to  the 
cause;  and  when  she  flndti  that  the  crying 
is  nut  from  any  fisellng  of  tmeaslness  or 
pain,  and  knows  that  tJtere  la  no  disease 


of  the  Innga,  or  In  the  brain,  or  a  rupture 
at  the  navel,  she  hnd  better  make  up  her 
mind  to  let  her  baby  exercise  its  lungs  in 
this  way,  whicli   will  afford  comfort  to 
the  child,  and  will  be  followed  by  sound 
and  natural  sleep.     Hundreds  of  children 
are   kept  restless   fVom   not    being    per- 
mitted  to  have  thtlr  cry  out,  whilst  if 
they  can  only  get  a  good  sqmill  they  are 
happy  and  contented  for  twenty-four  hours, 
or  more.     Any  person  who  has  tried  the 
experiment,  will  see  the  difference  between 
a  pent-up  and  coddled  chihl,  and  one  whose 
lungs  are  allowed  to  expand  In  a  natural 
way;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  every 
healthy  inflmt  is  injured,  if  it  is  not  Indulged 
in  a  good  fit  of  crying  daily,  or  every  other 
day.     Every  animal  has  some  degree  of 
nervous  irritability,   which   can  only  be 
worked  off  by  muscular  actlun ;  and  though 
the  extent  of  this  varies  a  great  deiil,  yet  It 
is  shown  to  some  extent  even  In  the  sloth 
and  tortoise.    In  those  animals  which  feed 
on  flesh.  It  is  very  marked ;  and  In  the 
birds  which  feed  on  seeds,  It  Is  also  highly 
developed,  as  In  our  Kinging  birds  confined 
in  cages,  where  tliey  liup  f^om  perch  to 
perch   fbr  hours  together,    f^om  a  mere 
Instinctive  desire  to  lessen  the  iVeling.    80 
it  is  with  young  animals,  they  must  th)llo 
about  in  some  way,  or  they  are  unhappy ; 
and  In  the  earliest  staue  of  human  exist- 
ence,   the   only  way  In  which  It  can  be 
worked  off  Is  by  using  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  in  the  active  way  which  accompanies 
the  squull  of  the  child.     If  this  view  is 
correct,  it  is  a  cruelty  to  interfere  with  the 
action ;  and  that  it  is  so,  I  am  as  fully  con- 
vinced as  I  am  that  a  good  walk  or  nde 
beneflls  ourselves,  and  that  Imprisonment 
within  four  narrow  walls  would  be  a  cruelty 
to  ua.    Only  let  the  young  mother  look  at 
It  hi  this  U-.ht,  and  try  the  experiment,  and 
slie  will  find,  that  in  bodily  health  and 
comfort  her  baby  wiU  bo  greatly  Improved, 
while    In  point  of  moral  education  tl:e 
advantige    of  dlsrejiarding   the   cry,    on 
accoimt  of  its  want  of  dun^^erous  tendency, 
is  still  greater.    The  young  infant,  thouglx 
apparently  taking  little  notice,  is  as  cunnlns; 
as  many  older  persons,  and  soon  finds  uut 
tliat  a  cry  will   bring  what  Is  desired; 
hence,  this,  the  sole  means  of  procuring  It, 
is  constantly  called  Into  play,  and  so  tlie 
mother  Is  icmflcd  into  granting  whatever 
seems  to  be  the  wish  of  her  child,  whethiT 
right  or  wrong,  simply  because  the  ciy  fbr 
it  is  heard,  and  there  is  a  tear  that  this  cry, 
if  prolonged,  will  cause  an  liijuiy  to  some 
oiigan.    In  later  years,  tliis  action  indalged 
in  till  it  b(  comes  a  dijseaise  has  been  known 
to  cause  even  death ;  but  no  one  ever  heard 
of  a  young  baby  doing  u^ory  to  lUvlt 
by  crying,  unless  at  tlic  time  there  was  auj 
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loUna,  and  toiu-les-mols  are  almost 
wlMrily  deprlTed  of  nitrogen.  All  these  last 
artfoles  should  therefore  be  gtven  In  union 
with  milk,  unless  they  are  required  only 
for  a  specific  purpose,  and  are  not  Intended 
to  be  used  for  many  days,  as,  for  Instance, 
In  the  case  ofdlarrhcea. 

imL  Wrebb  tbm  Uowelb  aiue  CkwTiyx 
at  this  early  age,  a  little  castor-oil  Is  the 
best  remedy,  of  which  ftom  a  mere  spot  to 
half  a  tear^toonftil  should  be  given  In  a  little 
brown  sugar.  Beyond  this  remedy,  or  one 
or  two  others  quite  as  simple,  it  is  nerer 
right  to  administer  medicine  to  the  baby 
without  the  sanction  of  a  proper  and  com- 
petent authority,  as  the  complications  are 
ao  groat,  and  so  difficult  to  detect,  that 
neither  mother  nor  nurse  is  likely  to  make 
them  out  But  as  <hr  as  castor-oil,  or 
magneela,  or  rhubarb  and  magnesia  are 
Gonoenied,  there  can  be  little  harm  done ; 
aiid  if  there  Is  merely  costireness,  wlth- 
<int  defoctiye  action  of  the  liver,  these  will 


sufflca  An  ounce  or  two  of'warm  water 
thrown  up  the  bowel  with  a  syringe,  or 
a  piece  of  soap  paraed  for  about  an  Inch, 
will  often  cause  the  bowels  to  act,  and 
should  be  tried  prior  to  having  recourse 
to  medicine.  It  Is  nsoal  for  new-born 
inOmts  to  average  about  two  motions  a 
day ;  but  one^  if  copious,  and  of  a  good 
colour,  will  be  snfflchuit;  and  three,  or  even 
four,  need  cause  no  alarm.  If  unaccompa- 
nied by  a  discharge  of  mucus  or  by  gripluj. 
17S7.  At  the  Expiration  ot  thk  Moxth, 
the  nurse  for  that  period  is  usually  no  longer 
wanted  for  the  management  of  the  mistresa, 
and  concludes  her  duties  by  accompanying 
her  to  church ;  after  which  she  may  or  may 
not  remain  a  short  time,  in  ordn:  to  Inltlale 
her  snccessor  in  the  mysteries  'connected 
with  the  washing,  dressing,  Aa,  of  the 
little  stranger,  who  from  this  thno  mny 
be  considered  a  denizen  of  the  Aurtery^ 
and  will  consequently  be  described  as  such 
in  the  next  clupter. 


CHAP.  IL 


THE  NURSERY. 


Sicr.  1.— The  KntasBT-MAXD,  beb  Room 

A3AD  UTEXaiLa. 

178a  The  StTUATioH  of  the  Ncssekt- 
XAiD  is  much  more  important  to  the 
welfkre  of  the  child,  physically  as  well  as 
morally,  than  that  of  the  monthly  nurse, 
who  has  hardly  time  to  do  much  harm  to  her 
charge,  unless  she  actually  causes  its  death, 
which,  however,  is  a  much  less  serious 
mischief  than  the  destruction  of  bodily, 
mental,  and  moral  health,  of  which  a 
careless  and  wicked  nursery-maid  may  be 
the  cause.  Many  opposite  qualities  are 
required,  whldi  it  is  rare  to  find  embodied 
in  one  person.  Thus,  a  good  nursery-mold 
should  be  lively  cnou^^  to  amuse  children, 
yet  sedate  enough  to  check  herself  and 
them  flrom  exceeding  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence  and  propriety.  Firmness  on  all  im- 
portant points  should  be  united  with  that 
yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  child  which  Is 
peculiar  to  the  good-natured  person.  Joined 
to  tliese  cliaracteristlcs  there  must  be  a 
vignrous  state  of  health,  and  yet  a  lively 
appreciation  tor,  and  sympathy  with,  the 


ailments  of  the  child.  In  a  word,  therft 
should  be  an  old  heaid  upon  young 
shoulders,  a  combination  which  would  i)e 
gratefully  accepted  in  more  bIi  nations  than 
this.  The  position  is  one  which  few  will 
envy;  and  yet  there  are  many  young  per- 
sons who  go  tlirough  their  dnilcs  with 
positive  pleasure,  their  Instinctive  fou'lncsa 
tor  children  carrying  them  through  them 
without  that  sensation  of  irksomencss 
which  the  long-continued  nursing  of  a 
child  Invariably  brings  to  any  member 
of  tl>e  male  sex.  It  Is,  no  doubt,  a  provi- 
dential provision  for  the  care  of  the  infant, 
and  we  all  have  to  be  gratefUl  for  it  in  the 
early  port  of  our  lives;  but  too  often, 
though  sufficiently  developed  to  Induce  a 
girl  to  undertake  the  task,  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  total  want  of  principle  and  love  of 
deception ;  whilst  the  children  cannot  avoid 
imitating  what  is  constantly  before  tiiero, 
and  unconsciously  Imbibe  similar  practices 
to  those  which  they  see  successfully  in- 
dulged In  by  her.  The  moment  the  nurse 
has  anything  to  conceal  from  her  niistns-*, 
slie  is  compilled  to  enlist  the  clilia  on  her 
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ride,  becaii9o«he  knows  that  oihervrlse  it 
wlQ  be  revealed  on  the  flnt  occasion ;  and 
she,  therefore,  makes  herself  so  agreeable 
by  brihciy  on  the  one  hand  and  by  threats 
of  pnhiahmeut  on  the  other,  that  the  child 
Is  Induced  to  promise  silence,  and  hence- 
forward becomes  an  accomplice.  This  is  the 
secret  of  half  the  stolen  rewards,  tlireais 
of  **  bogles,"  Ac.,  which  are  so  prevalent 
la  the  nursery,  in  spite  of  all  orders  to  the 
oontrary;  and  which,  being  supernatural, 
are  called  down  In  order  to  overwhelm  the 
foar  of  the  mother's  displeasure  by  a  still 
higher  terrcM:.  **If  you  tPll  your  mamma, 
the  bogie  will  ran  away  wltii  you,"  is  the 
surest  means  of  causing  submission,  and 
Is  constantly  appealed  to  with  success.  If 
mothers  only  knew  to  what  a  guidance 
they  often  resign  their  children  at  the  age 
when  Impressions  are  most  easily  made, 
they  would,  in  the  first  place,  take  more 
care  to  supointond  the  nursery  themselves ; 
and,  in  the  second,  ttiey  would  Investigate 
more  closely  the  edacation  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  nurseiy-maid.  Why  do  so 
many  dilldren  dread  darkness,  but  because 
they  have  bad  it  peojAed  by  their  maids 
with  all  sorts  of  horrible  forma?  Ttiere 
Is  nothing  naturatty  (Mghtfhl  In  the 
alMence  of  ll»rbt ;  and  the  child  brousht 
up  under  the  eye  of  a  consdenttous  motlier 
or  nurse  has  no  more  foar  at  that  time 
than  it  has  In  tlie  broad  daylight;  so 
that  when  such  a  foeling  exists.  It  may 
always  be  known  that  some  one  has 
been  tampering  with  the  child.  A  mlddlc- 
oged  nurse  is  sddom  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient animal  sphrtts  to  ttear  the  rude 
asaaolts  of  a  number  of  children^  and  will 
generally  be  too  apt  to  sobdne  their  exube- 
rance to  a  level  with  her  own  staid  feelings. 
Huch,  however.  Is  not  always  the  case ;  and 
then  tlie  nurse  may  be  a  good  one,  even  if 
she  is  fifty  years  of  age;  and  such  a  person 
I  have  sometimes  met  with,  as  on  exception 
to  the  rule,  which  would  perhaps  assign 
thirty-five  as  the  probable  limit  A  very 
young  girl  has  seldom  had  experience 
enough  to  undertake  a  child  from  the 
month,  and  should  commence  the  care 
of  children  as  undcr-nurse,  where  slie  is  as 
much  controlled  by  her  superior  as  the 
clilldren  themselves,  and  where  her  phy- 
sical energies  are  of  service  when  properly 
kept  in  order.  In  selecting,  therefore,  a 
nurse  to  take  the  child  at  the  end  of  the 
time  when  the  monthly  nurse  gives  It  up, 
It  Is  wen  to  err  on  the  side  of  mature  age; 
and  as  all  nurses  have  some  peculiarities  In 
tlieir  management  which,  though  perhnps 
themsdves  not  over  good,  yet  will  not 
bear  a  sudden  change,  it  is  advisable  tliat 
tlie  new  iiarse  should  be  introduced  to  her 
charge  some  lew  days  before  she  nndcitakes 


its  entire  management,  so  that  she  may 
see  all  that  is  done,  and  avoid  making 
sadden,  and  therefore  ii^Jniious  alterations. 

1789.  Thk  NintSRKT  for  the  young  Infant 
should  be  apart  i^m  that  given  up  to  older 
children,  who  are  tuo  liotous  for  the  tender 
limbs  of  the  new-bom  cliild.  It  should  be 
kept  warm,  but  alo';  and  in  winter,  as  well 
as  the  cold  weather  of  spring  and  autumn, 
must  have  a  fire  night  and  dny.  As  soon 
as  the  baby  Is  weaned,  and  able  to  ran 
about,  it  may  be  turned  Into  tlie  general 
nursery.  A  day  and  night  nursery  are 
also  required,  if  possible ;  but  there  is  no 
objection  to  on  infant  being  at  ni<jht  in  the 
same  room  with  the  other  children,  as 
they  generally  sleep  pretty  soundly. 

(a)  Tui!  Aspect  of  toe  Nubsekt  Is  a 
point  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  I  am 
confldcnt  that  the  health  of  it!«  Inmates 
mainly  depends  upon  it  Llglit  direct 
ftom  the  sun,  is  of  the  greatest  service  to 
tlie  child ;  and  even  if  it  is  not  submitted 
to  the  All!  rays,  yet  the  room  it^^clf  ought 
to  be  ftilly  cleansed  by  them.  This  subject 
is  more  folly  entered  upon  at  jiage  8& 

(6)  The  Psopbr  Vestilation*  of  the 
NuRSEUT  is  a  very  difficult  subject,  for 
children  are  very  liable  to  the  Injurious 
influence  of  cold  dranglits  of  air,  and  vet 
require  plenty  of  it  in  a  pure  and  uncon- 
tnminated  condition.  The  only  way  to 
efTect  this  is  to  give  space  enough  to  con- 
tain such  a  bulk  of  atmotipheric  air  as  win 
Ia.<t  with  slight  additions,  fi*om  the  time 
of  going  to  bed  imtii  the  morning.  It  is 
common  enougn  to  crowd  fuur  or  five 
children  and  one,  or  even  two,  nurses  into 
a  room  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long  by 
twelve  or  thhrteen  wide,  and  eight  or  nine 
feet  high.  Taking  the  larger  of  tUe-e 
dimensions,  the  cubic  contents  would  be 
1750  feet,  which  divided  by  5  (the  number 
of  sleeper*),  will  Klve  357  cubic  feet  for  each, 
or  as  near  as  may  be  half  a  cubic  foot  per 
head  per  minute  for  the  twelve  houzv  of 
night  In  the  minute  the  half -grown  child 
breathes,  on  the  average,  twenty  tlmca, 
inhaling  about  fifteen  cubic  inches  at  each 
inspiration,  or  about  900  cubic  inches  per 
minute;  and  as  there  are  1728  inches  in 
each  foot  it  follows  that  as  thts  sized  room 
affords  half  that  quantity  to  each  person, 
or  864  inches  p'er  minute  (Instead  of  300,  tiie 
number  of  cubical  Indies  shown  to  be 
necessary),  it  allows  nearly  three  times 
as  mucii  air  as  is  required  during  the 
twelve  hours  of  sleep,  supposing  that  the 
air  expired  were  kept  sepante  fh>m  that 
which  is  yet  uncontamlnated ;  but  aa  Is 
well  known  to  oU  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  subject  gases  have  a  tendency  to 
mix  wlien  in  contact  and  henc<'  the  whole 
air  of  tlie  rooms  becomes  partially  vltliiled 
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t)Cfbre  the  morning.  The  carbonic  Add 
expired  la  honvier  than  attnoepherlc  air, 
and  by  many  is  supposed  to  lie  upon  the 
floor,  so  that  it  is  considered  better  to 
raise  the  bod  flrom  that  position,  though 
the  aMutnptlon  is  not  supported  by  any 
reliable  facts.  The  above-mentioned  ten- 
dency In  carbonic  add  gas  to  dlfltne  Itself, 
la  opposed  to  this  doctrine,  as  is  alao  the 
fliet  that  rooms  in  which  gas  is  burnt  to  a 
great  extent,  so  as  to  give  off  large  volmnes 
of  carbonic  add  gas,  are  much  more 
niibearable  close  to  the  celling  than  near 
the  ground.  For  these  reasons,  therefore, 
I  conceive  that  on  this  account  the  pre- 
judice against  low  bedsteads  is  not  well 
founded,  ond  vrry  properly  It  is  becoming 
dally  less  common.  The  only  valid  objec- 
tion to  very  low  bedsteads  is,  that  the 
draughts  ttom  doors  and  chimneys  are 
much  more  prevalent  there;  and,  while 
the  constmction  continues  as  at  present. 
It  l9  desirable  to  rwlse  the  child's  bed  to  a 
dozen  inches,  at  least,  A-om  the  ground, 
^ith  regard  to  the  proper  amount  of  air 
required  for  the  renpiratlon  of  children 
during  the  night,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
tliat  less  than  1000  cubic  feet  is  not  enough 
to  ensure  proper  ventilation;  and  even 
with  this  volume  sliould  be  Joined  a  con- 
stant but  gradual  supply,  fhmlshed  by 
such  means  as  will  prevent  draughts,  and 
allowing  Also  for  a  corresponding  escapei 
When  a  fire  is  used  there  is  no  provision 
equal  to  the  stove  of  Dr.  Amott  (tec  Jig.  M), 
in  wliJch  the  whole  apparatus  there  shown 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  nursery.  This 
is  more  fUUy  described  at  page  117;  and 
I  see  no  ppsslble  objection  to  its  use  in 
erexy  room  in  which  children  require  a 
fire,  since  the  absence  of  flame  is  there  a 
valuable  boon,  and  would  prevent  many 
of  those  acddents  flrom  placing  with  Are 
which  are  now  so  very  common.  The 
first  expense  may  be  an  objection  to  some, 
but  the  saving  in  coals  will  soon  balance 
tlie  outlay,  and  in  all  other  respects 
the  superiority  Is  so  marked  as  lo  ensure 
its  universal  adoption.  In  both  nnrsertes 
the  windows  should  be  thrown  widely 
open  fbr  at  least  an  hour,  those  of  the 
day  narsery  before  the  children  enter  lU 
and  thdse  of  the  sleeping-room  after  they 
leave  It  In  suitable  weather  this  period 
will  of  coone  be  extended  veiy  consider- 
Ably. 

(c)  THETEMPKBATUBBOfthedaynoneiy 
in  winter  i^onld  not  be  lower  Uuui  AS 
degrees,  nor  shonld  it  reach  much  above 
eo  degrees,  or  in  very  cold  weather  a  little 
higher.  That  of  the  sleeping  apartment 
need  not  be  quite  so  high,  but  it  is  well 
to  avoid  all  sudden  transitions,  and  espe- 
dally  when  children  are  apt,  as  la  generaUy 


the  case  with  them,  to  kick  their  dothei 
off  them  in  bed. 

(d)  Iw  THE  SrKMSE  TocB  a  nursery  floor 
is  much  more  wholesome  without  any 
carpet;  but  in  the  winter,  unless  kept 
warmer  than  Is  desirable,  the  bare  boarda 
are  rather  oold  to  the  feet  It  la,  however, 
a  point  upon  which  I  ahoold  not  express 
any  decided  opinion,  as  I  do  not  believe 
it  Is  of  any  great  Importance. 

17B0.  The  FuBxrruBS  axd  tbx  ITtbksiu 
required  in  the  nursery  should  be  of  tlie 
plainest  description.  Strong  tables  and 
chaira,  the  latter  of  various  sizes,  suitable 
to  children,  are  chiefly  what  are  wanted, 
together  with  cupboards,  ^.,  for  holding 
clothing  and  toys.  Nothing  is  so  Injurious 
to  young  children  as  the  constant  neces- 
sity for  restraining  tbvir  tendency  to  injure 
fhrnltnro,  which  proceeds  from  a  laudable 
ftellng  of  curiosity,  and  yet  must  be 
checked  if  indulged  in  to  any  great  extent; 
but  if  the  fkimlture  Is  strong  and  plain, 
the  utmost  eflbrts  of  the  child  will  not 
avail  against  it,  and  it  may  saftly  be  left 
to  take  Its  chance.  In  the  night  nursery. 
Iron-bedsteads  are  now  nnivenally  taking 
the  place  of  wooden  onea,  t>elng  less  bulky, 
and  more  free  from  danger  of  vermin.  Mat- 
tresses of  wool  or  hair  are  also  displacing 
feathers,  which  aif  now  rarely  met  with 
in  this  region.  For  very  young  children, 
I  think  wool  warmer  than  hair,  and  there- 
Ibre  mors  fitted  to  their  low  powers  of 
generating  heat;  but  afterwards  the  ono 
is  quite  aa  good  as  the  other,  though  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  particular  in  which 
hair  has  the  advantage,  exct>ptlng  in  the 
summer,  when  it  is  certainly  cooler.  With 
regard  to  clothing,  it  is  only  necenaiy  to 
say,  that  calico  la  the  best  material  for 
sheets ;  and  that,  besMee  the  warmth  fh>m 
the  blankcta,  there  should  be  no  depcn* 
deuce  upon  the  quUt,  which  should  bo 
light.  And  only  added  Ibr  the  sake  of 
appearance,  and  facility  in  washing. 

1791.  The  Wasboio  ako  Hatuivo  ArpA- 
XATU8  varies,  of  course,  with  the  age;  the 
only  rule  being  that  the  veasel,  or  bath, 
should  be  large  enough  to  contain  the 
whole  body  of  the  child,  let  the  age  be 
what  It  may  above  two  or  three  monthf, 
and  up  to  that  time  a  large  basin  wOl  avail 
for  that  purpose,  if  desired.  An  ordinaiy 
oval  foot-bath  serves  for  the  infant  up  to 
about  eighteen  montha,  but  afterwards  a 
larger  bath  must  be  procured.  (See  the 
list  of  baths  hereafter  ((iven). 

1793.  SxAix  SAccBPAire,  ft  tea-kettle^ 
together  with  plain  breakfiist  and  dinner 
services,  will  be  required,  depending,  of 
coarse,  upon  the  age  and  number  of  the 
diildren,  and  which,  consequently,  it  la 
imposaiUe  to  tpediy  hen.    With  these, 
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aliio,  mast  be  proTliled  otti«r  articles  of 
crockerji  which  it  is  nnnecessaiy  hero  to 
dilate  npoD,  bat  of  which  vwrj  mother  and 
Bane  Is  awar& 

1798.  Ths  ABTincuL  LiOHTiaro  of  the 
nonery  ihoald  be  such  aa  to  avoid  risk  of 
flie,  and  for  this  purpose,  where  it  ii  avall- 
aUe,  there  is  nothing  like  gas,  both  by 
night  and  by  day.  Ii  may  bo  easily  placed 
oat  of  the  reach  of  the  child,  and  may  be 
BO  situated  aa  to  allow  of  the  entire  eecape 
of  its  noxious  prodacta  of  combastloiu  .Ttils 
is  best  effected  by  fixing  the  gas-burner 
Jost  below  an  Amott's  valve,  which  will  be 
made  to  act  all  the  better  teom  the  heat 
given  ofi;  and  the  gas  will  thus  assist  the 
ventilation  of  the  room,  Instead  of  the 
reverse.  Next  to  gaa,  oil  burnt  in  the 
common  lamp  Is  the  best,  as  there  is  less 
danger  of  upsetUng  it  iujuriousiy  than  in 
the  ease  of  candies  or  more  complicated 
lamps. 

Sect.  2.— MAXAGoanrr  of  ths  Child  ntOK 
TUB  Emd  ok  thi  Mohth  to  m  Wbamutg- 

TIXE. 

1794.  Thb  Wasbixo  and  DBSSHixa  of  the 
infknt  is  the  same  as  that  described  at 
pAse  MS  until  it  Is  soiue  Ave  or  six  months 
old,  when  the  water  may  gradually  be 
rodaoed  in  tompenture,  and  it  Is  no  longer 
necessary  to  dry  each  part  separately.  Gold 
witter  Is  adopted  at  the  end  of  the  second  or 
third  month  by  some  msnagere;  but  in 
opposition  to  most  medical  authorities, 
and  certainly  Inconsistently  with  my  own 
experience.  It  is  true  that  children  sur- 
vive its  use,  and  no  one  maintains  that 
It  inevitably  kills;  but  the  question  is, 
which  plan  is  the  better  calculated  to 
ensure  a  healthy  ftame  ?  and  here  I  believe 
the  answer  will  be  in  the  long  run  in  lavour 
of  topid  water.  In  all  cases,  however, 
before  weaning  some  Utile  modtflcalion  is 
required  from  the  process  dewribed  as 
necessary  for  the  young  and  new-boni 
iiiiunt  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  dlflTer- 
«nce  of  opinion  as  to  the  time  of  beglnnmg 
to  use  cold  water  for  babies ;  and  I  believe  it 
mu^t  vary,  or  at  least  ought  to  do  so, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  child,  as 
Inherited  from  ita  parents.  The  same  rule 
npplles  hero  as  to  bathing  generally,  which 
hus  been  dilated  upon  at  par.  172L  If 
reaction  occun,  cold-battiing does  good;  but 
in  some  infants  it  cannot  be  produced,  and 
the  child  remains  cold  after  being  dipped, 
until  warmed  before  the  fire.  To  such  a 
oonstitntlon  coUI-bathing,  1  am  satisfied,  is 
unfitted,  and  often  produces  congestion  or 
Intlamniation  of  the  lungs.  It  is  very 
o»mmon  to  see  children  who  are  regularly 
bathed  In  cold  water  with  a  fixed  and  mot- 
Ukd  colour  in  theU:  cheeks ;  but  this  is  not  a 


I  sign  of  health,  but  ratho-  of  a  congestiTe 
I  tendency,  and  many  such  chfidrsn  an 
rarely  long  free  from  some  complaint  ef 
that  kind.    Whenever  the  child  turns  Uns 
and  renudni  so,  it  may  be  considered  that 
cold  water  Is  dlsodvantogeons;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  skin  rapidly  becomes  red 
and  warm,  the  contact  of  cold  water  Is  not 
only  not  injurious,  but  is  actually  attended 
with  an  increase  of  health   and  spirits. 
There  are,  however,  different  degreea  of 
cold,  and  much  depends  upon  the  sourte 
from  which  the  water  is  obtained.    Oold 
water  fur  children  shoald  never  be  lower  In 
temperature  than  45  or  60  degrees,  and  to 
obtain  this  in  the  winters  proportion  of  hot 
water  must  generally  be  add^  unless  It  is 
drawn  from  a  very  deep  well,  and  need 
almost  immediately.    With  regard  to  the 
use  of  soap,  no  difference  need  be  obaerred. 
1795.  Tub  Febdikg  or  tbb  Ikfakt  fior 
some  time  is  not  changed  from  the  mode 
described  at  par.  1777;  but  as  the  cMId 
increases  in  strength,   the  quantity  and 
quality  are  increased  and;  raised,  while  the 
periods  between  the  meals  are  lenstiiened. 
Milk  of  some  kind  Is,  until  the  teeth  appear, 
the  atopic  of  the  food;  and  It  is,  no  doubt, 
the  best  article  we  possess  fur  tlie  parpose: 
Ignorant  people  fancy  that    It  disagrees, 
because  it  always  is  turned  Into  a  curd; 
and  I  have  frequently  known  the  attempt 
made  to  rear  a  child  upon  water  arrowroat 
with  sugar  only,  but  with  a  result  whldi 
convinced  the  nnrse  that  this  kind  of  diet 
could  not  oven  keep  the  child  alive.    Bread 
or  flour  boiled  in  water,  or  blaenit-powder 
boUed  in  a  similar  way,  tUI  quite  tender,  or 
rusks,  or  tops  and  bottoms,  all  of  whkh 
are  prepared  from  wheat-flour,  will  suflSce 
without  milk  In  some  cases,  when  tlte  child 
is  very  strong;  but  though  they  keep  the 
child  alive,  they  do  not  afibrd  that  healthy 
tone  which  the  natural  food  alone  gtvea. 
They  are  deficient  In  saline  matter,  and 
should  never  be  allowed  for  any  lenRth  (^ 
time  without  a  little  milk,  or,  what  is  better, 
cream  and  water,  added  to  them.    Much 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  child^ 
bowels,  which  may  be  very  costive,  and 
then  win  bear  oatmeal ;  or  very  relaxed.  In 
which  stete  the  arrowroot,  rice,  or  bolied 
fiour  must  be  exhibited.     But  until  the 
infant  is  a  month  old,  it  will  seldom  be 
desirable  or  necessary  to  go  ttejond  cow's 
milk  and  water  witli  sugar,  thouich  nis^y 
strong  children  seem  to  do  better,  even 
before  this  age,  with  a  Alyfit  addition  of 
one  or  other  of  the  above-mentioned  Ingre- 
dients. Gradually  the  quantity  of  thickening 
material  may  be  increased ;  but  It  is  bHter 
to  err  on  the  side  of  caution,  and  protr<icl 
tlie  change  a  little  longer,  rather  than  bet^n 
to  give  the  child  more  stimulating  food  thaa 
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its  stomach  -will  bear.  The  mlUc  may  also 
be  uMd  in  large  proportiun,  especially  in 
LoDdon,  where,  at  tlio  bent,  it  la  but  milk 
and  water;  but  in  Uio  couutry  also  many 
children^  after  the  second  or  third  month, 
will  bear  food  made  of  genuine  ndlk, 
thickened  witli  one  or  other  of  the  arUdes 
suited  to  tbe  case.  Bullock's  semola  is  the 
glaten  of  wheat-flower  deprived  of  its 
starch  f  but  I  cannot,  in  theory,  see  the 
use  of  this  material,  nor,  in  practice,  have 
I  found  it  answer.  If  it  is  to  be  mixed 
with  milk,  It  is  unnecessary,  because  milk 
already  by  nature  is  flill  of  uitroKen,  and 
If  it  is  not  to  be  used  with  milk,  it  must 
be  mixed  with  starch  in  some  form,  in 
which  case  it  is  only  reunited  to  ttiat 
which  has  been  taken  from  it  by  an 
expensive  process.  Baked  wbeatrflour  is 
this  gluten  with  the  addition  of  starch, 
so  tluit  it  embodies  all  that  is  wanted, 
and  is,  I  l)elleve,  the  most  scientific 
as  well  as  Uie  most  practically  usefhl 
of  all  food  fbr  infants,  always  cxcepthig 
milk.  But  because  it  is  cheap,  it  is  neg- 
lected; and  tlie  very  same  article,  under 
tbe  name  of  Farinaceous  Food  (Hard's,  or 
any  other  person's)  is  purchased  at  four  or 
five  times  the  price;  and  though  none 
the  bettor,  yet  fancy  clothes  it  with  some 
wonderful  advautagea.  It  is  well  known 
that  all  these  foods  are  really  wheat-flour, 
and  in  most  cases  nothing  else,  and  yet 
people  will  be  gulled  into  giving  an  absurd 
price  for  them,  rejecting  all  the  time  a  good 
article  because  it  is  offered  to  them  in  its 
own  natural  fbrm  and  namA,  and  at  a  proper 
market  price.  When  there  is  a  great  ten- 
dency to  form  fat,  I  believe  Bullock's 
semola  may  be  advantageously  used ;  but 
these  cases  are  very  rare  indeed,  and  are 
scarcely  worth  oonaideration ;  nor  would 
Mr.  Builock  manuAuturo  the  article  if  he 
were  dependent  solely  npon  this  state  for  a 
sale.  Sometimes,  hi  very  delicate  children, 
a  little  Isiuglasa  may  be  dissolved  and  added 
to  the  food  with  advantage;  but,  generally 
sp<»fiking,  the  mUk  of  the  cow  with  the 
addiUon  hi  some  cases  of  small  quantitlefl 
of  one  or  other  of  the  above  named  mate- 
rials, is  quite  sufflciently  supporting  up  to 
the  sixth  month,  after  which  tbe  manage- 
ment will  require  a  slight  alteration,  and 
will  be  continued  hi  the  next  section.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  fh)m  the  second  to 
the  sixth  mouth  the  periods  of  iteding,  whe- 
ther by  suckling  or  from  the  bottle,  should 
be  gradually  lengthened,  so  that  by  the  last- 
luuned  time  a  meal  every  four  hours  will 
■nffioe.  As  the  times  of  feeding  diminish 
In  fteqoency,  while  the  whole  amount  of 
Ibod  raqnlred  dally  is  increased,  so  the 
qamtity  given  at  a  meal  must  be  gradually 
nffgpymtoii,  and  by  the  tixlh  month  the 


ciiild  will  ollen  take  nearly  a  botilofhl  of 
food.  Indeed,  hi  some  cases,  I  have  known 
a  good-sized  bottle  taken  every  (onr  houn 
before  the  sixth  month,  but  this  is  certainly 
above  the  average. 

1798.  Shost-coatino  Is  of  course  necca- 
saiy  at  some  age,  but  the  exact  time  at 
wliich  it  is  carried  out  must  depend  upon 
tho  season  of  the  year,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure upon  the  health  of  Uie  child.  Thus, 
supposing  It  to  be  bom  in  the  autumn,  it 
will  not  in  any  case  be  right  to  put  it  into 
short  clothes  until  the  spring;  while  if  bom 
at  tbe  opposite  period  of  the  year,  and  It  is 
strong  and  healthy,  it  may  be  right  to  make 
the  change  in  the  warm  weather  of  July  or 
August,  although  the  child  is  only  perbapd 
three  months  old  at  that  time ;  but  from 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  long-c:otliefl 
are  oppressive  to  both  the  diiid  and  its 
nurse,  and  may  very  advantageously  be 
dispensed  with. 

1797.  Thb  fouowqio  Ijbt  comprises  the 
nsual  articles  neoeasaty  for  this  change, 
with  their  cost 
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Eight  fkocks,.^ 
Four  petticoats   „ 
Three  flannel  do.  „ 
Six  shirts...    ...  „ 

Six  night-gowns.. 
Six  pinafores ...  „ 
Six  pairs  of  socks,. 
One  pair  of  shoes  „ 
Four  pelisses ..  „ 
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These  will  all  much  depend  npon  tbe 
materials  used  for  frocks.  1}  yard  of  fine 
Nalntzuk  muslin,  at  9s.  per  yard,  with  a 
mil  body,  and  a  little  Valenciennes  laoe 
round  the  body  and  sleeves,  made  np  at 
home,  will  cost  about  Ss.  8d.,  and  look  very 
pretty ;  for  nothing  Is  better  or  prettier  for 
young  children  than  a  tucked  dress,  well 
washed,  starched,  and  ironed.  Again,  a 
piece  of  deep-worked  cambric  mnslin,  cost- 
ing from  12s.  to  80s.  Uie  length,  with  body 
and  sleeves  to  oorrettpond,  wiU,  of  course, 
l<Jok  veiy  well,  but  will  be  equally 
expensive,  or  more  so,  in  proportion.  Print 
dresses  are  not  quite  so  pretty,  but  keep 
dean  longer;  and  here,  agidn,  a  saving  may 
be  made  by  letting  tbe  child  wear  its  dirty 
frock  In  the  moming,  and  putting  on  a  dean 
one  when  it  is  dressed  in  the  aflemoon. 
Pelisses  are  made  of  merino,  trimmed  with 
flounces,  in  the  winter;  and  Indian  twfU 
and  any  checked  muslin,  or  print,  in  the  snm- 
mcr.  These  may  be  braided  and  trimmad 
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and  antamn.  It  1»  icaroi-ljpoMible  to  oTer-do 
the  chiM  In  thin  respect,  that  la,  so  long  as 
it  Is  protected  ftx>m  over-fiEitigae  by  some 
kind  of  carrlageL    The  Influence  of  light 
and  ean  on  the  colour  of  the  skin  is  very 
remarkable,    and  appears   to  bo  closely 
conofcted  with  a  siate  of  rode  health. 
The  term,  ^^sanbnmt,"  is  that  popularly 
used  to  express  the  condition  following 
exposure  to  the  nm,  in  which  there  is  a 
brown  deposit  under  the  cntlde,  together 
with,  in  genera],  a  greater  amount  of  blood 
drculatiug  in  the  skin.    What  the  nature  of 
the  change  is  which  produces  this  colour 
has  not  been  established,  but  it  appears  to 
be  connected  with  certain  rays  of  the  sun 
which  are  neither  luminous  nor  heat^pro- 
dudng.    But  setting  theory  aside,  experi- 
ment has  shown  that  light  exercises  a 
marked  4nSnenoe  in  the  development  of 
animals— the  tadpole  does  not  become  the 
frog  if  kept  In  the  dark,  nor  does  the 
Insect  go  through  its  several  stages.    It 
Is  very  rare  to  see  a  deformed  gipoy  or 
American  savage,  although  they  are  ex- 
posed to  all  the  variations  of  the  seasons; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  cellars  of 
Liverpool    and   Manchester  hundreds  of 
cases  of  deformity  may  be  met  with  in  thdr 
most  hideous  aspects.    Hence  In  all  cases 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  light,  with  a  propor- 
tion of  exerdse  suited  to  the  age,  should 
be  provided  for  the  young  child. 

180L  The  Fekambuiatob  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  inventions  of  the  day, 
and  chiefly  flrom  its  extreme  simplld^. 
Any  one  who  has  attempted  to  draw  the 
old-fhshioned  child's  carriage  will  have  folt 
Its  wdght  and  the  disagreeable  nature  of 
the  duty ;  and  yet,  until  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  although  very  nearly 
the  same  principle  had  been  adopted  for 
Bath  chairs  during  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tuiy,  no  one  thought  of  extending  It  to  that 
for  the  child.  They  are  now  made  so 
extensively,  and  at  so  low  a  rate,  that  they 
may  be  procured  in  every  village;  but  they 
are  not  always  manufactured  In  the  best 
possible  way.  It  is  necessary  that  both  the 
tahid  wheels  and  that  in  troat  should  be 
attached  by  springs,  or  the  Jolting  on  rough 
roads  will  be  too  great  for  young  children. 
If  these  springs  are  badly  attached,  they  are 
constantly  breaking;  but  by  a  sllghi  Im- 
provement on  the  common  construction 
this  is  readily  avoided.  It  eonsisU  in 
attscihlng  the  hind  axle  to  the  body  by  a 
leather  strap,  so  as  to  prevent  the  strain 
upon  the  spring  which  the  opposition  of  a 
liu^  stone  aflbrda.  Fig.  141  shows  this 
adaptation  to  the  cheapest  kind  of  sprtng 
which  is  used.  Between  the  Bath  chair 
«nd  the  perambulator  there  is  one  slight 
difference,  masmuch  aa  in  the  former  the 


front  wheel  is  moved  on  a  spindle  by  th% 
handle,  which  thus  guides  the  chair,  bnt 
in  the  latter  this  motion  is  effected  hy 
depressing  the  handle,  and  thus  taking  the 
weight  off  the  fore  whed,  at  which  moment 
the  hind  wheels  are  moved  right  or  left  by 
twisting  the  handle  in  the  desired  direction. 
Herchi  lies  the  simplidty,  for  whereas  the 
Bath  chair  is  expensive  in  its  make,  and 
requires  the  person  riding  in  it  to  guide  It, 
the  perambulator  is  ch«ip  ha  construction, 
and  Is  guided  by  the  nurse  who  puslies 
behind.   Many  nurses  are  too  apt  to  turn 
the  chair  without  depressing  the  handle, 
which  soon  wears  out  the  fh)nt  wheel,  and 
should  therefore  be  guarded  against;  bnt  a 
very  slight  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  lever 
is  sufDdent  to  raise  the  ftont  wheel  from 
the  ground.    When  made  to  hold  four,  this 
cannot  so  well  be  managed,  and  for  this 
reason  there  is  an  objection  to  this  mode  of 
construction.    For  one  or  two  children, 
however,  they  are  invaluable  aids  to  the 
nurse  or  mother;  and  on  ground  which  is 
nearly  level  they  may  be  pushed  for  miles 
without  any  increase  of  fiitlgue  over  that 
occasioned  by  the  walk  itsdf.   Babies  ttom 
the  age  of  four  or  Ave  months  can  be  taken 
out  in  them,  but  they  do  net  sit  up  well 
In  it  until  six  or  soven  months  old.    The 
chief  advantage  derived  flrom  them  consists 
in  the  power  of  giving  air  and  exercise 
without  the  impresdon  of  the  nursemaid's 
arms,  and  also  in  the  greater  length  of  time 
which  they  permit  to  he  devoted  to  the 
purpose,  ftom  the  fatigue  of  canying  in  the 
arms  being  wholly  got  rid  o£ 

1803.  TxACBiKO  TO  WALK  is  practlsod,  in 
many  cases,  far  too  early,  as  a  consequence 
of  which  children  often  become  more  bow- 
legged,  or  knock-kneed,  or  weak  at  the 
ankle,  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  The 
Injury  to  the  back  does  not  seem  to  be 
produced  in  this  way ;  because,  whether 
they  sit  or  stand,  this  part  is  equally 
strained.  A  timid  diild  naturally  strong 
in  body,  may  require  tome  little  encourage- 
ment before  it  will  go  at  all ;  and  in  some 
cases  I  have  known  strong  hearty  chil- 
dren to  be  three  years  old  before  they 
would  try  their  unassisted  powers,  and 
then  only  from  the  stimulus  afforded  by 
the  example  of  a  younger  baby.  No  podtive 
rule,  therefore,  can  be  laid  down  against 
the  various  devices  for  the  nurserymaid,  or 
mamma,  to  hasten  that  era  in  childhood, 
*'  the  going  alone ;"  it  is  in  most  cases  better 
to  retard  it  than  the  reverse,  for  there  are 
more  Uisianoes  of  mal-formation  owing  to 
the  wdght  being  thrown  on  the  limbs  too 
early,  than  of  mischief  from  want  of  using 
them,  which  can  only  be  constitutiona] 
after  alL  The  old-ftshioned  go-cart  is  quite 
out  of  date ;  bnt  why,  I  know  not,  as  it  is 
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tkr  better  thaii  many  of  the  substitutes  for 
It,  and  Is  a  Tery  safe  means  of  aiding  the 
cblld  In  sapportlnir  itself.    It  Is  merely  a 
circular  light  framewrork,  supported  on  legs 
and  castora,  and  raised  to  the  level  of  the 
cliild's  ^olst,  so  that  being  placed  In  the 
middle,  a  fidl  cannot  take  place.  At  present, 
children  are  encouraged  to  wander  about 
from  chair  to  chair,  with  a  chance  of  a  severe 
fall  backwards;  and  the  only  advantage  of 
the  plan  Is,  that  no  child  will  aecp  it  up  after 
being  tired,  which  it  m^y  be  compelled  to 
do  in  the  go-^eart.    This  last  machine  may 
therefore  bo  abused ;  but  If  only  used  fbr 
aa  hour  at  a  time,  It  Is  a  vexy  acceptable 
addition  to  the  nursery  appliances.    Many 
mothers  keep  their  cldldren  on  the  floor 
until  they  get  up  of  themselves;  and  the 
plan  often  answers  well,  but  not  always. 
Some  children  cannot  be   persuaded  to 
crawl  on  aU-fonn,  so  that  no  exercise  at 
ail  is  taken  unless  they  are  encouraged  by 
the  hands  under  the  arms.    Altogether  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  matter  must  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  mother,  or  her  more 
experienced  adviser,  since  so  much  depends 
npon  the  ever-varying  circumstances  of 
each  case.  If;  however,  there  is  the  slightest 
tendency  to  distortion  or  weakness  or  the 
Joints,  the   greatest  prudence  should  be 
exercised  in  allowing  any  weight  to  be 
thrown  on   them   before  the  child  Itself 
makes  the  attempt   The  average  time  for 
beginning  to  walk  alone  is  about  the  tenth 
to  the  twelfth  month,  but,  like  talking, 
with  which  this  often  corresponds  in  point 
of  time,  there  is  a  great  uncertainty  in  it 

1808.  Ths  Foixowiko  AancLES  of  Food 
are  suited  to  babies  flrom  the  age  of  three 
months  to  the  end  of  the  second  year  :— 

(a)  Oatuxal  OauEL  Is  made  either  with 
prepared  groats  (Robinson's  are  the  best) 
or  with  the  old-fhahioned  Embden  groats, 
or  with  English  fine  oatmeal,  or  with 
Scotch  meal.  For  young  infants  the  pre- 
pared groats  are  the  best,  as  they  are 
ground  very  fine;  and  I  tuioy  they  are 
mixed  with  wheat-flour,  wlil:h  renders 
them  less  hicllned  to  gripe  and  purge.  The 
directions  for  malUng  the  gruel  with  them 
are  to  mix  np  a  tea^-spoonful  of  the  meal 
with  a  little  cold  water,  and  then  stir 
boiling  water  into  this,  after  which  it 
requires  boiling  fbr  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  should  then  be  strained,  if  lumpy,  and 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk. 
Embden  groats  must  be  boiled  slowly  for 
two  or  three  houn  at  least.  In  order  to  get 
/mt  all  their  nutrliive  matter.  The  English 
or  Scotch  oatmeal  is  used  like  Robinson's 
groats,  but  the  latter  being  coarsely  ground 
requires  a  longer  boiling,  after  which  it 
makes  an  admirable  article  of  diet 
(6)  Raw  OS  Baud  Wuxax-fu>us,  or 


any  of  the  Ikrinaceoos  foods  sold  as 
Hard's,  Ac,  should  be  mixed  op  smoothly 
with  cold  water,  and  then  after  harrlBg 
boiling  water  ijoured  ui>on  them,  thej 
require  about  ten  minutes'  stanmerias, 
upon  which  they  thicken  aad  require 
reduction  with  milk. 

(<r)  liiscurr  Powdkh,  Tops  axd  Borroim, 
AXD  RcsKS.— Boll  either  In  water  Ar  a 
quarter  of  an  hoar,  which  must  be  stnloed 
ofl*  after  lettbig  it  settle,  then  rab  it  timragh 
a  sieve,  and  add  some  good  milk  to  the 
pap  befbre  uring  it  For  a  small  panakln,  a 
tea-«poonftil  of  powder  will  be  snlBciesrt. 

id)  ASROWBOOT.— Mix  a  small  tea-spoon- 
ftal  of  arrowroot  with  cold  water,  as  fbr 
starch ;  '^mnr  on  this  boiltaig  water,  stlmng 
all  tlie  time,  and  if  it  does  not  thicken,  pot 
It  on  the  Are  for  a  few  seconds  nntll  ft  does. 
Make  It  tliln  and  cod  by  adding  cold  milk. 
If  the  infitnt  is  weaned,  the  anowxoot  nay 
be  made  entirely  with  milk.  This  fbod  will 
not  suit  every  infant,  being  in  scHne  omcs 
too  Gonstipathng. 

(e)  PxAJtL  Saoo  Aim  Skuouxa  boUed  wsfl ' 
in  milk  make  a  very  light  and  nutritious 
ibod  for  Infiuits. 

(/)  Bablxt  Obubl,  of  pearl-barlegr,  mixed 
with  milk  suits  some  children ;  or  nmJa 
with  the  prepared  barleiy  sold  as  Boblnsoa's; 
But  for  nxMt  children  barley  in  any  sh^a 
is  too  heating. 

(j7)  A  QooD  SuBsrmmioBTHBMonBn'B 
Milk  In  delicate  cliildren  Is  made  by  mixinir 
one-third  of  cow's  milk  with  two-thirds  ot 
mutton  broth ;  or  beef  tea  inado  aooordtag 
to  the  following  directions;  and  sweetening 
It  with  white  sngar. 

(A)  Bxxr  TXA  ok  Mirnoir  Bboth  fbr  tat 
intknt  Is  made  without  spice,  and  witJi  very 
little  salt  Let  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lesoi 
beef  or  mutton,  as  the  case  may  bo,  be  ont 
bito  small  pieces ;  put  it  into  a  basin,  and 
pour  over  it  half  a  pint  of  warm  (not  boil- 
ing) water;  cover  the  basin,  and  let  It 
stand  for  half  an  hour  near  the  Are;  then 
put  the  contents  of  the  basin  Into  a  dean 
saucepan,  and  set  it  on  the  flre  to  boO. 
When  it  boils,  skim  It  well,  and  cover  ttio 
saucepan;  draw  It  off  the  firs,  but  let  it 
simmer  gently  for  an  hour.  Strain  ttaroiurti 
a  tammy  sieve  Into  a  basin,  and  put  it  Into 
a  cool  place  till  wanted  for  use.  In  cool 
weather  It  will  keep  a  day  or  two,  but 
in  hot  it  must  be  made  every  day. 

(0  RiCB  OsuKL  («M0i2  Ai  eau*  i^'rebuftd 
bowels) — Wash  and  boll  a  quarter  of  a  poond 
of  rice  in  a  quart  of  water  for  three  or  foar 
hours.  Strain  the  gruel  away  fbom  the 
iloe,  and  put  it  in  a  cool  place.  Whoa 
wanted  for  use,  take  half  a  panakln  of  It, 
and  warm  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk.  Add  a  little  sugar. 
CO  Thb  Buqax  for  the  sbore 
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•boold  be  white  when  ttie  boweli  are  not 
oontined,  and  brown  when  at  all  IncUneH 
that  way.  When  very  constipated,  treacle 
iiMybe  had  reconne  tOL 

(*)  Bkbad  axd  Milk  rardy  agreea  with 
bablee  until  they  are  fifteen  or  twenty 
months  old,  and  have  been  weaned  some 
tlma  The  bread  should  be  stale,  and  of  a 
fine  bat  pare  quality.  It  should  be  broken 
or  cut  In  small  pieces,  and  then  boiled  In 
water  for  ten  minutea,  after  which  good 
new  milk  may  be  poured  upon  it  in  an  equal 
quantify,  and  then  the  whole  Just  boiled 
OIK.  If  the  milk  is  poor,  the  water  should 
be  poured  off  before  adding  tL 

(0  Good  OsLAmni  or  isioglsas  may  be 
added  to  any  of  the  above  diets,  excepting, 
of  course,  l>eef  tea  or  mutton  broth,  which 
do  not  require  It.  Hartshorn  shavings 
were,  formerly  used  for  the  purpose,  but 
they  are  only  serYlecable  from  the  gelatine 
they  oontain,  and  are  therefore  now  super- 
seded by  the  finer  qualities  of  gelatine  as 
■old  in  the  shops. 

(m)  Cup  on  Bsxad  Puddiko.  —  Grate 
some  stale  bread  into  a  teacup,  pour  boUing 
milk  over  it,  and  when  cold  mix  with  it 
the  yolk  of  aa  egg.  Boil  it  in  the  cup  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  This  is  an  excellent 
baby's  pudding. 

(»)  anothsb  Bast's  PuDDiva— Tftke  a 
teaiqKxmflil  of  flour,  and  mix  it  veiy  smooth 
with  n  teacnpftil  of  new  milk.  Beat  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  ndx  it  thoroughly  with 
the  above.  Put  it  into  a  teacup,  and  tie  it 
npln  apoddlng  doth,  and  boll  it  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  if  the  fire  be  voy  brisk ;  other- 
wise, twenty  mlnotes. 

(o)  Bics  PcDDiKOi^Bloe  steeped  In  milk 
Ibr  several  hours,  In  the  proportion  of  a 
dcssert-spoonftil  to  hslf  a  pint  of  milk,  and 
then  boiled,  is  a  palatable  and  nutritions 
pudding  for  children  from  ten  months  to 
two  years  old. 

(p)  AsBownooT  PoBDoro  Is  made  by 
mixing  the  arrowroot  with  cold  milk  and 
adding  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  It  should  be 
boiled  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

(9)  StXWXD  MSAT  roK  WlAK  Stomacbsl 
When  it  i*  an  object  to  give  young  children 
meat,  and  yet  they  do  not  digest  it,  proceed 
to  cook  it  by  stewing  one  pound  each  of 
beef  and  mutton  cut  insllces  across  the  grain 
of  the  meat,  with  one  carrot,  one  turnip, 
and  one  small  onion  for  eight  hours  in 
three  quarts  of  water,  and  season  with 
•alt  and  a  very  little  pepper  or  pimento. 
Then  take  out  what  is  left  of  the  vegetables 
and  give  about  half  a  teacupflil  of  the  meat 
with  the  gravy,  whidi  together  form 
rather  a  thick  mess.  iVom  the  long  boiling 
of  the  meat,  and  iU  being  cut  across  the 
grain,  it  is  divided  completely,  and  is  flree 
from  long  fibres,   so  that  the  weakest 


stomach  digests  it,  if  it  will  bear  animal 
food  hi  any  form. 

Sbct.  &— KAXAOXimT  AiTKR  WxiLiniia 

1804.  GzHKaAL  Obsksvatiovsl— In  the 
present  section  we  have*  to  consider  the 
child  in  its  several  stages,  as  it  advances 
from  the  "toddling  inlknt*'  to  boyhood  or 
girlhood  Aa  it  grows  in  body,  the  mind 
is  slso  nnceasini^  occupied  in  taking  in 
impressiona,  and  comparing  them  with 
each  other.  Eveiything  it  sees  is  a  sonica 
of  wonder  and  of  admhratlon,  or  dislilie, 
both  of  which  are  vividly  expressed  at  thia 
age,  and  apparently  without  any  Just 
cause.  Thus,  a  fragment  of  brick,  or  some 
other  piece  of  rubbish,  which  is  to  ua  quite 
valueless,  will  often  occasion  more  pleasure 
to  the  child  than  the  most  costly  toy; 
whUe  no  expense  or  trouble  will  always 
ensure  a  grateftil  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  produce  a  smile 
of  wekomeu  There  is  a  remarkable  capa- 
bility of  hiqiitoeas  at  this  age,  and  also  a 
complete  dependence  for  its  enjoyment 
upon  some  one  or  two  persons,  who  lunre 
the  confidence  of  the  child,  and  who  are 
considered  omnipotent  by  him.  Now  la 
the  time  when  impressions  for  good  or  evil 
aro  made,  never  to  be  wholly  effibced ;  and, 
hence,  the  utmost  core  should  be  taken 
that  harm  is  not  done,  and  that  what  evil 
passions  may  be  in  excess  should  be 
diligently  curbe<l  and  counteracted  by 
Judicious  training.  It  Is  absurd  to  say  that 
all  are  bom  alike,  or  that  in  childhood  boys 
and  girls  are  the  same,  and  are  only 
altered  in  character  by  external  drcum- 
stances.  The  brain  itself  is  larger  at  birth 
in  the  boy  than  in  the  giil ;  while  the  wh<rie 
body  of  the  former  averages  7.05  lb.,  and  that 
of  the  latter  (L41  Ibi  This  material  differ- 
ence is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
variation  in  habits  and  foclinga.  The  boy 
almost  invariably  profors  a  sword,  a  stick, 
a  drum,  or  a  trumpet,  while  the  gixl 
chooses  a  doll,  or  some  substitute  for  it 
in  the  shape  of  a  ribbon,  or  a  handkerchief 
The  mother,  or  nurse,  who  has  a  whole 
little  flimily  to  manage,  always  complaina 
of  "the  boj's,"  and  finds  little  difllcnlty  in 
exercising  a  due  influence  on  her  fomale 
children,  who  are  sharper,  quicker  in  Imita- 
tion, more  gentle  and  submissive,  than  the 
brothers,  and  require  altogether  a  different 
style  of  management  Besides  these  dis- 
tinguishing marks  peculiar  to  the  sexes, 
there  Is  also  an  immense  congenital  variety 
in  the  natural  individual  characters  of  the 
members  of  each  sex.  Take  a  large  flunily 
of  children  bom  In  succeeding  jears,  and 
eqoaUy  healthy,  managed  by  the  same 
mother  and  nurse,  and  in  every  way  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  extenial  drcumstanoes; 
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yet  bow  tbiIoiu  the  tempefs  and  dlipoel- 
tlone,  and  how  neotmajOy  veiied  alao  their 
wooMMftd  management  muat  be.  Mocb 
maj,  no  donbt,  be  done  to  anbdue  eTll 
ttndendea,  and  call  tottb.  thoae  which  are 
good ;  bat  every  one  who  baa  watched  the 
deivelopment  of  the  mind  of  tiie  dilld  moat 
aee  that  It  ia  not  a  blank  ahcet  of  paper 
which  reoelvea  all  Ita  Ideaa  from  wlthont, 
and  each  «f  ttiem  eiactlj  In  the  aame  way. 
In  one  child,  the  tl^t  of  a  fly  on  the 
window-pane  exdtea  a  deaix«  to  daatioy  or 
imore  it;  whUe  hi  anoCbeTf  the  wlah  la  to 
cherlah,  pet,  and  preaerre  It  ftom  harm. 
All  children  haye  a  propenaity  to  deatroy 
their  toya^  bat  not  In  an  equal  degree,  nor 
flmn  the  aamo  mottre,  which  ia  aometimea 
the  prompting  of  an  Inqoiaitlve  mind,  and 
U  ofhen  the  mere  Iotc  of  deetmotlon,  to 
which  the  Phrenologlata  ai^ly  the  name 
BeatructtTpneaa.  From  a  ftill  peraoaalon 
ot  the  tmth  of  thefte  asaertlona,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  theoreticai  groandworii  of 
Phrenology  la  coneot,  and  that  the  fkcoltlea 
grouped  together  by  them  aie  called  ftnth 
with  TBrioua  degreea  of  jKywer  in  the 
yoongeat  child ;  bat  wh«i  it  ia  attempted 
to  connect  theae  prindplea  wltli  tbe  exter- 
nal forai  of  the  brain,  tbe  adenoe  ia  con- 
verted Into  chariatanlBm,  and  fbr  thia 
reaeon  haa  fliUed  In  long  keeping  poeaeadon 
of  the  public  mind.  If  tnie.  It  would  be  of 
the  greateat  aonrlce  In  edocatlon;  not 
becanae  it  would  permit  of  the  external 
oompreadon,  or  other  treatment,  of  the 
organa  in  exceaa,  but  becanae  it  would 
enable  the  nune,  or  teacher,  to  know  that 
beforehand  whidi  she  now  only  leama  by 
experience,  and  at  a  time  when  oondder- 
flble  miachief  may  haTe  been  done  fh>m  a 
mlatake  In  the  dtacrimlnatlon  of  character. 
With  tbeae  remaifca  on  tbe  natore  of  the 
machine  which  la  to  be  treated,  it  la  now 
neceaaary  to  proceed  to  Ita  anperlntendencei 

U05.  Thb  Wasbino  axd  DmsEriKO,  tnrn 
the  end  of  the  aeoond  year  to  the  time  of 
going  to  Bohool,  Tailea  very  little  in  Its 
nature.  It  muat  atUl  be  carried  out  by  the 
nurae,  who  will  uae  her  dlacrodon.  If  ahe 
haa  no  other  ordera,  aa  to  the  uae  of  warm 
or  cold  water  in  winter.  During  the  aom- 
mer,  all  children  at  thla  ago  bear  cdd 
water,  and  plenty  of  It;  but  In  winter, 
the  remarka  already  made  at  page  579 
apply  with  great  force  at  thia  ago. 

law.  Th>  Clotbiko  ia  not  made  veiy 
dUteent  in  prindple  ftom  that  introduced 
after  ahort-coatlng,  except  in  the  article 
drawera,  which  boya,  and  glrla  too,  now 
begin  to  requlra  From  the  ahortneaa  of 
the  frocka  and  pettlooata,  which  are  uaed 
for  both  aexea,  the  lower  Ilmba  are  oon- 
Btantly  expoaed  to  the  cold  air  in  the 
hxMiae  aa  well  aa  out,  and  for  thla  leaaon 


drawer*  are  IndlapeoaaUy  ueteaaaij  to 
the  comfort  and  health  of  the  children. 
They  may  be  made  very  dwit,  and  In  tho 
glri  are  ornamented  to  the  beart'a  ccntent  of 
the  mamma ;  but  thla  can  do  no  harm,  and 
may  be  indal^sd  in  wlthont  Iqfm^  to 
health.  When  chBdren  take  out-of-door 
exerdae,  it  la  now  cnatomary  to  cndoee 
their  lege  in  warm  woollen  gaitem,  readi- 
ing  fhxn  the  knee^  or  even  higher,  to  Iba 
foot;  and  thlaidan  haa  been  the  meanaof 
aaving  thouaanda  fit>m  dlaeaae  and  d«Bt3i. 
Many  a  dilld  has  been  killed  In  **haiden. 
ing**  it,  and  many  a  one  wID  yet  aufltar 
fhun  that  fktal  mlatake.  The  adentifle 
former  flnda  out  by  experience,  that,  if  hta 
young  atock  are  to  be  of  good  form  and 
healthy  conatltntlon,  they  must  be  kept 
wann  and  dxy;  aa<:^  therefor^  be  apares 
no  expenae  In  jooteetlng  them  ttom  the 
keen  winter  air  and  the  ralna  of  heaven. 
But  tbe  deverer  mamma,  espetdaUy  If  ahe 
fandea  that  ahe  haa  a  Uttlo  knowledge  of 
the  aul^ect,  expoaes  her  children,  in  order 
to  render  tbem  hardy,  forgetting,  or  not 
having  diacovered,  that  the  very  expoaors 
nlpa  the  frame,  and  preventa  ita  bebif 
developed  into  a  condition  which  can 
redat  extenial  Influenoea.  Some  chlldrea 
are  never  allowed  to  warm  themadvoa,  and 
are  cold  fkt>m  MIchaelmaa  to  Lady-daj,  or 
there-aboutfr-the  conaequence  being  that 
tbe  cheat  la  nairow,  tbe  abdomen  large,  the 
handa  and  lege  Une  and  covered  with  chaps 
and  ohllblalna,  and  the  face  motded  blue, 
red,  and  yellow.  The  bine  colour  la  ttom 
the  oongeation  In  the  veina  cauaed  by  the 
cold,  the  red  ttom  the  Inflammation  eatalK 
llahed  to  get  rid  of  tbia,  and  the  yellow 
flpom  the  deTectlTC  action  of  the  liver 
cauaed  by  thla  chilling  of  tbe  eurikce.  Qy 
aU  means  give  dilldren  aa  much  ahr  and 
exerdae  aa  they  can  take,  hi  all  weathen 
but  actual  rain  or  snow;  but  when  at 
reat,  let  them  be  like  the  fhrmer*s  young 
atod[,  in  a  comfortable  and  warm  apart- 
ment. Ventilate  thia  well,  but  In  tlw 
ventilation  take  care  that  the  tempera- 
ture la  not  BO  reduced  aa  to  dilll  the  tender 
akin  or  the  child;  and  In  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  room  let  the  dothing  tai- 
doon  be  regulated.  Whatever  the  means 
may  be,  avoid  a  cold  akin,  which  In  child- 
hood Ui  the  hart>lnger  of  all  aorta  oT 
miadileC  Hie  simple  remedy  la  a  good 
flra,  Joined  to  Amott's  ventilator,  Ac,  as 
already  described  at  page  116;  but  if  these 
coatly  luxuries  cannot  be  aflbrded,  then  tho 
cheap  aubetitnte  of  warm,  long,  wooUen- 
mlttena  and  worsted-etocklngs  may  be 
Introduced,  with  the  knowledge  that  thty 
are  not  by  any  means  Ineflldent  Here,  as 
In  every  ottier  d^wrtment,  there  to  vrtgy 
variety  in  the  power  of  geneiatlng  best. 
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and  the  clothing  or  tempearatnra  which  will 
suit  one  child  will  be  too  hot  or  too  eold 
ta  another,  so  that  no  ilngle  rale  can  be 
^;iiilled  to  all;  excepting  the  ilmple  one 
mentioned  abOTe,  and  easily  canled  oat 
by  the  nnrse  or  mother  oecaalooaUy  feeUng 
the  aUn  of  the  legs  and  arms  of  ber  charge; 
when,  if  they  are  too  cold  or  too  hot,  some 
change  ought  to  be  made,  If  Jostloe  is  to 
be  done  to  the  natonl  healtb  of  the  Indi^ 
vlduaL 
1807.  Thx  Food  BunsD  to  tbm  IJoubit^ 

▲Vn    OV    THB    NUBSEKT    WlU    YHIT    BOW 

Qonslderably  flrom  that  adapted  for  the 
Inflmt;  and  is.  In  ihct,  a  sort  of  modification 
of  that  which  the  adnlt  ex^oya.  A  regular 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea  most  be  estab- 
lished; and  to  the  young  children  a 
slight  break  must  sometimes  be  giren  at 
other  times,  but  only  In  the  shape  of  a  bit 
of  bread  and  butter,  after  morning  and 
afternoon  exerdse,  when  the  children 
would  often  be  too  hungry  to  sleep,  if  left 
without  food  until  dinner.  The  hours  for 
these  meals  may  be-4br  breakflut,  8  o'clock 
In  summer,  and  9  In  winter;  dinner,  1 
or  LSO;  and  tea,  6  or  6;  which  meal  wlU 
last  until  bed-time,  at  7.80,  or  8  p.m. 
lliese  meals  suflSce  for  all  strong  children 
more  than  five  years  of  age;  but,  prior 
to  that  period  of  life,  the  stomach  will 
liardly  last  so  long  ns  flye  hours  from  meal 
to  meal;  and,  indeed,  in  some  delicate 
children  at  a  later  age  the  time  is  too  long 
to  fast.  The  same  principles  of  nutrition 
app](y  at  this  ago  as  are  described  at  page 
483 ;  and  the  klnils  of  food  suited  to  the 
child  are  ulso  the  same  as  are  fitted  to  the 
human  being  generally,  which  are  fiiUy 
described  under  Chap.  I,  Book  VIL  It 
will,  therefore,  suffice  to  enumerate  the 
best  dishes  suited  to  each  meal  which  is 
taken  in  the  nursery. 

1808.  Fos  BaEAiorABT  Aza>  Tba  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  bread  and  milk  (see  par. 
18D3),  or  oatmeal  porridge  (par.  1694),  or  rice 
milk  (par.  1800),  or  bread  and  butter,  with 
milk  and  water,  or  with  verp  weak  black 
tea.  It  Lb  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  tliat 
butter  is  unwholOKome  for  the  dilld;  the 
fkct  1b,  that  dry  bread,  or  *' bread  and 
scrape,"  is  far  more  so,  ftom  being  defl- 
dent  in  the  heat-produdng  element  sup- 
plied by  the  butter.  When  chlldrcoi  are 
allowed  plenty  of  air  and  exercise,  and  are 
not  made  dyspeptic  by  confinement,  the 
use  of  butter  In  moderation  is  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  efD&ct  Preserves, 
or  honey,  answer  the  same  purpose;  and, 
for  children  who  are  not  liable  to  dlarrhcea, 
they  are  very  well  suited.  Some  weakly 
children  require  a  more  liberal  diet,  and  will 
bo  the  better  even  at  this  meal  for  a  wine- 
glass of  soond  home-brewed  malt^llquor, 


instead  of  the  above  liquids,  together  with 
an  egg  or  a  piece  of  meat,  either  cold  or 
plainly  minced ;  and,  though  these  are  tlw 
exceptions,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  nre. 
I  have  succeeded  in  this  way  in  mtoiing 
health  to  the  most  ddlcate  children, 
who  have  afterwards  grown  up  the 
strongest  of  the  flunlly,  and  have,  in  spite 
of  their  eaxly  introduction  to  iermented 
liquors,  been  able  to  dispense  with  them 
wholly  in  after-llftL  I  do  not,  I  confoss,  like 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  theee  for  children, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  assured  that 
in  the  above  cases  they  are  of  the  yvrf 
highest  valna 

1800L  Fob  Donnss,  the  diet  should  con- 
sist partly  of  plain  meats,  fish,  poultxy,  or 
game,  and  partly  of  vegetables  and  pud- 
dings, which  may  be  made  of  ftiesh  flruit  In 
the   proper  season,  snd   occasionally  of 
preserved  ftnits  at  other  times.    Yibiety  is 
essential  to  the  child,  and  though  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  plan  Is  a  good  one  of  giving 
part  of  eaeh  of  the  above  kinds  of  food  at 
one  meal,  however  universal  it  may  be, 
yet  J  am  confident  that,  if  not  together, 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  on  alternate  days. 
I  believe  that  children  will  eat  quite  enough 
of  one  dish  at  one  time  to  do  them  good, 
and  if  restrained  to  this  would  seldom 
over-eat   themselves.      But  Just  as  the 
older  ffovmumd  distends  his  stomach  by 
partaking  of  every  dish  handed  to  him, 
so  the  child  will  eat  a  quantity  of  pudding 
after  he  has  satiated  himself -with  meat,  or 
vice  «er«d,  as  is  the  case  in  some  establish- 
ments. Under  the  existing  plan  it  is  neces- 
sary to  plaoe  a  bridle  on  the  child  and  to 
limit  his  allowance,  and  though  this  might 
still  be  necessary,  yet  it  would  not  be 
so  to  the  same  extent   I  would,  therefore, 
strongly  advise  a  good  meal  of  animal  food 
and  vegetables,  on  alternate  days,  with 
substantial  puddings  intervening.     Thna, 
suppose  a  dinner  of  roast  mutton  and  pota- 
toes, with  cauhfiowers,  on  Monday;  then 
on  Tuesday  a  gooseberry  pudding  might  be 
given,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  bread  to 
eat  with  it,  and  made  with  a  substantial, 
but  light  suet  crust    It  is  astonishing  what 
a  quantity  is  now  put  into  a  chQd's  stomach, 
when  the  bread,  and  the  meat,  and  vege- 
tables, followed  by  the  solid  pudding,  are 
all  taken   into  consideration.     It   is   no 
wonder  that  they  are  often  heavy  and 
indisposed,  and  demand  on  the  next  morn- 
ing a  visit  to  the  medicine-chest  to  get  rid 
of  the  superfluous  food,  which  has  already 
kicked  up  a  disturbance.  I  do  not  say,  that 
all  children  can  thrive  upon  a  diet  com- 
posed only  of  meat  on  alternate  days, 
but  J  am  persuaded  that  the  miitjority  of 
healthy  children  would  be  the  better  for  it 
J£,  on  the  other  hand,  animal  food  is  found 
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to  bo  neoesMuy,  it  dioald  either  be  limitod 
In  qnantltj  to  a  half  meal,  or  It  should 
be  taken  wlthoat  Its  attendsnt  pudding. 
The  plan  of  allowing  children  to  fill  them- 
sdves  with  pudding,  and  then  liave  whst 
meat  they  can  eat,  is  sUIl  worse,  becaoae 
fipom  experience  it  is  fbond,  that  though 
in  tills  way  the  cost  is  less,  yet  more  bulk 
of  fbod  la  swallowed,   and  the  stomach 
sufll'rs    accordingly.    The   cost    is    loss, 
because    one    pound  of  pudding   and  a 
quarter  of  a   pound  of  meat  cost   less 
than  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat 
and  half  a  pound  of  pudding,  which  would 
be  something  like  the  proportions  in  which 
the  two  would  be  taken ;  though  they  are 
more  altogether  than  most  children  would 
swallow,  even   if  unchecked.     Beef  and 
mutton,  and  lamb,  roasted,  and  eaten  hot 
or  cold,  or  hashed,  or  minced  with  little  or 
no  spice,  and  with  a  alight  flaTouring  only 
of  onion  and  ketchup  orvlnegar,  and  mutton 
chops  or  beeftteaks,  are  the  staple  animal 
food.     Veal  may  be  indulged  in  as  an  ooca- 
sional  change,  and  especially  when  stewed 
with  rloe  in  a  plain  way,  with  a  yeiy  little 
spice.    Pork,  is  not  very  wholesome,  and 
is  only  Adapted  for  Texy  8bx)ng  children 
who   cm.  digest  almost  anything.     Halt 
meats  are  rather  too  hard  Ibr  the  stomachs 
of  children,  and  they  have  also  lost  the 
most  raluable   Ingredient  for   supplying 
the  wants  of  the  child  in  the  saline  matters 
which   have  escaped  in  the  process  of 
salting:    Good  ham  and  bacon  are,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  r^ected  as  unfit  for  the 
nursery,  though  only  usefhl  as  a4)nncts  to 
vegetable  meals,  or  to  veal  or  chlckeiL 
Potatoes,  cauliflowers,  brocoU,  and  cabbage 
treated  according  to  Miss  Leslie's  receipt 
at  page  488,  are  all  suited  to  the  child'a 
wants;   as  also  are  French  beans,  peaa, 
and  broad-beans,  in  moderate  qaantitlea. 
Spring  spinach,   turnip-tops,  and  nettles 
are  valuable,  because  they  can  be  obtained 
at  a  time  when  there  Is  little  else  of  a 
digestible  character,  in  the  shi^M  of  green 
vegetables,  and  when  winter  has  stopped 
the  supply  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  make 
them    donbly    usci^il.    With    regard    to 
puddings,  the  following  may  be  used  with 
advantage,  omitting.  In  some  cflson,   the 
eggs,  or  a  port  of  them,  viz.  ^— The  pud- 
dings given  at  psr.  1668— (/),  (g),  (A),  and 
(<) ;  also,  those  at  par.  166»— (a),  (c)*  (dOi 
(/),    (y).    (A),    (O,    O),    (*).  and    (/), 
without  the  crust;  also,  (m),  (o),  (9),  (r), 
and  (X). 

1810.  Thx  Bbvxkagk  suited  to  the  dinner 
is  spring  water,  or  toast  and  water  made  by 
simply  pouring  cold  water  upon  a  toasted 
piece  of  bread.  In  weakly  children,  small 
home-brewed  beer  may  be  allowed,  but  not 
fbr  strong  healthy  children  of  this  age ; 


about  a  quarter  of  a  irfnt  is  ail  that  ahoold 
he  allowed  on  the  avesragei,  finr  b«(yond  this 
drinking  only  increases  the  appetite  fiir 
solid  food,  and  as  the  great  difficulty  In 
hearty  children  is  to  satisQr  this  without 
dousing  the  stomach,  so  the  limitation  of 
the  fluid  prevents  over-dlstention  in  two 
ways—first,  by  the  actual  dlminittion  in 
volume  equal  to  the  quantity  by  which  It  Is 
lessened;  and  secondly,  by  preventing  that 
gluttonous  yielding  to  the  appcUto  which 
drinking  enables  them  to  Indulge.  When 
malt-liquor  Is  allowed  the  quantity  ahoold 
rarely  exceed  three  or  four  ounces. 

]j61L  Salt  axd  Sficxs  are  not  equsOy 
required  by  the  diild,  the  forma-  being  an 
absoluto  necessary,  while  tlie  latter  may  or 
may  not  be  desirable,  according  to  Um 
particular  oonstitntion.  Salt,  in  all  cases, 
should  be  liberally  used,  as  upon  it  dependa 
in  great  measure  the  power  of  obtafntng 
certain  mineral  elements  required  for  the 
supply  of  the  blood.  Bay-ealt  is  better 
than  tho  almost  pure  chloride  of  sodium, 
which  is  now  so  largely  uaed  in  this 
countiy,  and  obtained  fh>m  the  salt-q>rlngs 
of  Cheshire  and  Woroestershire.  The  latter 
is  admirably  adapted  for  moat  domestle 
purposes ;  but  for  chlldrcnls  use  pure  and 
genuine  bay-salt  should,  if  possible,  be 
obtained,  contataiing  all  the  mineral 
elements  of  sea-water,  and  being  almost 
as  efficacious,  when  regularly  used,  as  sea- 
air.  Unless  the  child  is  very  weakly,  and 
dyspeptic,  spices  are  not  necessary;  but  in 
that  case  a  very  little  black  pepper,  with  a 
slight  fiavouring  of  pimento  or  doves,  maj 
be  used,  as  may  also  be  dnnamoa  tuc 
sweet  dishes. 

1818.  TOGKTHXB  WITH  THE  Dl£T  may  SlSO 

be  mentioned  the  manners  of  the  ciiild  at 
meals.  There  is  no  time  when  the  temper 
of  a  badly-managed  child  is  so  completely 
exposed  as  at  this  period  of  the  day;  and 
also  It  may  be  said,  that  the  opposite  ooai- 
dition  will  show  itself  equally  tmthfliOy. 
The  mother,  or  a  very  superior  nurse, 
should  always  be  present  at  tliese  times, 
snd  by  her  authority  compel  a  strict 
attention  to  the  rules  laid  down,  which 
should  inculcate  an  orderly  deportment, 
and  a  proper  waiting  for  the  turn  of  eadi 
to  receive  the  allotted  share.  Young  chil- 
dren, of  courbe,  require  their  meat  cut  np 
for  them ;  but  afler  this  is  done,  it  is  better 
to  allow  them  to  feed  themselves,  as  th^ 
then  show  the  approach  of  satiety  much 
more  dearly  than  when  each  moutliAiI  Is 
offered  by  tlie  nurse.  Whenever  children 
begin  to  play  witii  their  fbod,  it  is  a  sign  that 
they  have  had  enough,  and  the  remainder, 
if  any,  should  be  removed.  Greediness  in  eat- 
ing is  one  extreme  which  should  be  checked 
as  alike  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  good 
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uuuineiB  and  good  health ;  bat  a  llatless  and 
careleM  trifling  and  picking  at  the  plate  la 
the  oppodte  fkult,  which  la  mach  more 
readUjr  checked  by  taking  away  all  oppor- 
tunity of  dljplaying  it  the  moment  It  la 
rendered  apparent  It  ia  now  the  faahlon 
to  introdooe  silver  into  the  nnzaeiy,  ateel- 
forks  being  abolished  there  as  well  as  In 
the  adults'  dhilng-room.  But  this,  I  beUeve, 
la  a  great  mistake,  and  only  adda  to  the 
already  great  difDculty  In  supplying  Iron 
enough  for  the  wants  of  the  system.  What 
with  enamelled  and  tinned  sauoepana, 
wooden  spoons,  and  silver  or  plated  fbrks, 
there  is  little  iron  now  used  in  the  kitchen, 
except  the  knife,  which  fortunately  cannot 
he  superseded  by  any  known  metal.  The 
consequence  la,  that  steel  Is  obliged  to  be 
given  medicinally;  and  thla  is  one  reason 
for  the  prevalence  of  that  medicine  as  a 
fhsblonable  remedy  In  the  present  day. 
I  would,  therefore,  counsel  the  use  of  steel- 
Ibtks  In  the  nursery  as  well  as  steel-knives ; 
fbr  In  this  department  tilYer-knivts  even 
Hre  often  introduced,  partly  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  the  child  cutting  hlmseU;  which 
may  he  easily  prevented  by  taking  care  that 
his  steel-knife  has  a  blunt  edge.  To  carry 
this  theory  so  far  as  to  nse  iron-spoons,  is 
perhaps  riding  a  hobby  to  death ;  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  a  better 
extreme  than  the  present  crusade  against 
this  useful  metaL  We  have  iron  in  our 
blood,  but  neither  sUver  nor  gold,  and 
hence  we  want  the  one  metal,  while  the 
others  are  perfbctly  useless  to  us.  Nothing, 
however.  Is  so  bad  as  the  alloys  of  copper, 
sold  as  nickel-silver,  albatarplate,  Ac, 
which  are  J  ust  as  pr^ndlclal  as  pure  oopper, 
or  brass,  and  when  used  with  vinegar,  give 
off  large  quantities  of  acetate  of  copper,  a 
most  injurious  and  even  poisonous  salt. 

181S.  ExEBCiflK  Is  no  less  important  now 
than  at  the  previous  age,  when  it  waa 
described  as  an  essential  to  health  and 
growth  (see  page  506).  As  the  child  grows 
older,  he  Is  able  to  take  more  without 
assistance,  and  discards  the  perambulator 
with  disdain.  It  is  a  craeity  to  confine  the 
young  child  fbr  long  together  to  any  one 
position  or  task,  and  though  hiflmt-schoola 
may  be  better  than  the  kennel  of  a  low 
neighbourhood  In  a  large  city,  yet,  at  t>est, 
they  are  too  often  but  barbarous  sabetl- 
tntes  fbr  a  more  lenient  superintendence. 
When,  however,  the  children  in  them  are 
kept  constantly  amiued  and  occapled,  thla 
ol^ectlon  does  not  hold  good,  fbr  no  nune 
can  do  more;  but  in  moat  of  them  the 
child  ia  confined  to  one  position  fbr  a 
certain  time,  and  pnnlahed  fbr  any  lnfhK>> 
tion  of  the  unnatural  law.  Children  at  all 
Bi(es  ought  to  be  taught  obedience ;  but  for 
that  veiy  reason,  if  ftr  no  other,  a  task 


beyond  their  strength  ought  never  to  be 
set  them,  or  they  will  not  only  Lqjure  their 
bodies  by  its  excessive  severity,  but  wHI 
also  be  morally  the  worse  in  consequence 
of  their  foroed  rebellion  againat  the  con- 
stituted authority. 

laii.  Thb  Slxsp  or  THB  Child  at  this 
age  is  naturally  sound,  and  of  long  dura- 
tion. From  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  will 
not  be  too  much  to  restore  the  nervous 
energy  lost  during  the  constant  and  rest- 
lesa  activity  of  the  other  portion  of  the 
twenty-fbnr.  Until  four,  or  even  six,  years 
of  age,  an  interval  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
of  about  two  houra'  duration,  should  be 
assigned  for  sleep,  in  wlilch  the  brain  is 
rested,  and  the  soft  and  yielding  substance 
between  the  bones  of  the  back,  as  well  as 
the  general  ligaments  of  the  J<rfnts,  aie 
allowed  to  regain  their  ton&  There  la  a 
pr^udioe  against  this  practice  among  some 
dd-fSuhloned  people,  who  have  been  taught 
to  depend  upon  high-backed  chain  and 
badL-boards  for  support;  but  those  who 
will  wish  to  follow  nature  have  only  to 
watch  the  foal,  the  lamb,  or  the  puppy, 
and  they  wOl  see  a  rest  at  fhll  length  taken 
Invariably  once,  if  not  twice,  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  All  young  animals  which  reat 
at  night,  inclndluff  the  domestic  animals 
among  them,  begin  the  day  by  feeding; 
they  then  take  a  good  gallop  until  they  are 
thred,  after  which  they  lie  down  at  ftall 
lengdi  till  the  heat  of  the  day  i»  past,  in 
the  middle  of  which  they  just  rouse  them- 
selves enough  to  feed  again,  and  in  the 
evening  they  take  a  second  amount  of 
exercise,  or  play,  after  which  comes  the 
evening  meal,  and  then  a  long  uight'a 
sleep.  We  never  see  any  young  animal 
sUuuUng  on  its  legs  long  together,  or  sitting 
up  in  any  position,  for  the  moment  it  has 
oeaaed  to  move,  it  lies  down  and  reals 
every  voluntary  muscle  of  its  body,  and 
every  Joint  too.  It  may  be,  perhapa,  going 
too  fhr  to  copy  this  example  exactly  and 
literally,  because  the  child  at  the  age  now 
under  oonaklonUion  is  not  a  mere  animal, 
but  it  has  a  mind  and  soul  which  must 
both  be  considered  in  the  scheme  of  its 
rearing,  and  therefbre  the  body  must  be 
sacrifloed  to  some  extent  But  still  this  ia 
not  the  ground  of  objection  to  the  tUUa^ 
for  no  one  can  maintain  that  two  honxa 
will  be  missed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  at 
this  eaily  age,  when,  indeed,  the  dlfOcnlty  ia 
not  how  to  find  time  enough  fbr  what  ia  to 
be  done,  but  rather  how  to  occupy  bene- 
ficially the  long  honra  from  breakflut  till 
bed-time.  In  every  point  of  view  lam  satla- 
fied  that  it  la  desirable  to  keep  op  thishabU 
until  the  child  is  five  years  old,  at  least; 
and  I  would  certainly,  £rom  that  age  tilk 
six,  make  eve^r  child  lie  down,  even  if 
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trot  do  what  li  wished;  cod  Just  as  tbe  old 
pcoYOib  M^ys,  that  **one  man  can  take  a 
bone  to  water,  but  a  hundred  cannot  make 
him  drink,"  so  we  nod,  that  a  rery  little 
will  keep  a  child  ignorant,  bat  that  It  takes 
a  great  deal  of  trooble  to  mate  him  learn  a 
disagreeable  lesson.  As  soon  ss  he  Is  old 
enough  to  reason  with  himself  and  his 
teacher,  oompolsoiy  education  Is  perhaps 
right;  but  in  the  early  stage  tlio  plan  Is 
whoUjr  Incorrect,  because  reason  has  little 
or  no  place  In  his  mind,  and  the  disagreeable 
nature  of  the  task.  Increased  by  the  flut  of 
Its  being  one  at  all.  Is  disliked  more  than 
the  punishment  hanging  over  him  In  the 
distance.  From  this  cause,  the  task  Is  not 
learned,  and  pnnlshmenteithcr  administered 
or  omiued ;  If  the  former,  the  task  Is  stUl 
more  disliked  than  belore,  flrom  being  asso- 
ciated with  It;  and  If  the  latter.  It  Is  not 
learnt  next  timie,  because  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment Is  done  away  with,  from  the  know- 
ledge that  it  will  not  be  carried  out  But 
liidiq)endently  of  the  proper  mode  of  afford- 
ing instruction  at  this  early  age,  great 
Judgment  is  required  In  permitting  the 
dovelopment  of  Ideas  to  the  flill  extent  of 


which  the  brain  Is  capable  In  some  children. 
It  la  flir  better  In  an  exciteble  chUd,  with  a 
large  brain,  and  a  weakly  body,  to  keep  it 
back  In  its  education,  than  to  encourage 
the  exorcise  ot  its  memoiy  in  learning 
Teraea,  or  other  showy  childish  ftats  of 
memozy.  A  dull  child  msy,  of  course,  be 
allowed  to  go  as  flur  as  It  win,  and  may  even 
be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way;  but 
mauy  brains  are  now  so  early  developed, 
tMit  the  contrary  system  Is 'necessary,  and 
all  books  and  even  muslc-leaeons  must  be 
postponed,  unta  the  strength  of  the  body  is 
established  by  constant  exercise  and  fresli 
air.  It  Is  the  vice  of  the  present  day,  to 
attempt  to  force  the  intellect  by  early  cultl- 
vailon,  and  hundreds  of  children  are  yeariy 
made  more  mediocre  in  their  minds  than 
they  otherwise  would  be,  by  overstraining 
the  InfimtUe  fhcnltles.  In  most  cases,  a 
child  ought  to  know  his  letters  at  five,  and 
should  be  able  to  read  a  little  at  seven ;  but 
beyond  this  eveiythlng  else  may  safely  be 
left  to  a  ftiture  day;  and  many  first-rate 
characters,  endowed  with  the  highest 
attainments,  are  formed  upon  atonndation 
laid  much  later  than  thlsi 
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Sbct.  l— YAiuKnaB  or  trk  Hobsb  sumsD 
TO  Pbivats  Uss. 

1S19.     THS    YASXBTIE8    OF    THE     HOBSB 

salted  to  private  use,  are— 1st,  the  hack; 
Snd,  the  gigster,  or  light  harwu  horse;  Scd, 
the  harneu  horu;  and  4th,  the  pony. 
Those  known  as  the  hunter  and  racehorse, 
and  the  heavy  harness  horses  salted  to 
public  conveyances  or  to  state  carriages, 
wlU  not  come  under  review,  as  not  being 
suited  to  the  expenditure  here  included. 

1820.  Tbk  Hack  is  selected  either  fbr  his 
beauty  and  showy  qualitl^  or  for  his 
sterling  powers  of  carrying  a  lider  over  all 
sorts  of  ground.  The  former  of  these  Is 
generally  called  a  **park*hack,'*  because  the 
Tiaer  is  chiefly  anxious  to  ejEhlbit  in  the 
park,  and  cares  very  little  how  he  is  carried 
80  that  his  horse  shows  well  for  a  short 
distance.  The  "road-hack,"  or  " roadster," 
by  which  name  the  latter  Is  distinguished, 
is  a  strong,  serviceable,  small-sl^  horK, 
which  should  be  able  to  walk,  trot,  and 
gallop  in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner. 
His  walk  and  trot  ospeciaUy  should  be  safe 
and  pleasaqt,  because  upon  these  paces  the 
rider  chiefly  depends  in  going  a  Journey; 
for  though  the  canter  is  easier  for  the  rider, 
It  is  too  trying  to  one  leg  to  suit  the  horse. 
In  the  walk  the  fore-foot  should  be  well 
lifted,  and  deposited  on  its  heel,  with  a  dean 
action  of  the  hind-leg,  by  which  the  chance 
of  **  knuckling  over  *  is  avoided.  Five 
miles  an  hour  is  the  outside  pace  of  an 
ordinary  good  walker,  and  ten  or  twelve  of 
a  good  trotter,  beyond  which  speea  tne 
pace  is  forced,  and  only  fit  for  those  who 
wish  to  compete  in  any  of  the  contests  on 
the  road,  which  are  generally  confined  to 
the  bntohers'  boys  and  their  fdenda.  The 
best  height  for  hacks  is  ftom  fourteen  to 
fifteen  hands.  With  regard  to  their  make, 
Bttle  can  here  be  said  In  the  few  words 
which  can  be  devoted  to  the  subject,  fturther 
than  that  it  ought  to  bo  light  and  wiry, 
with  obUque  shoulders  especially,  and  an  air 
of  breeding  about  the  head  and  neck.  It  is 
true  that  some  horses  of  low  breed  have 
been  known  as  good  hacks,  but  these  are 
the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  the  great 
msjorlty  bred  veiy  low  would  firil  in  all  the 
essentials  peeullar  to  this  hone.  The 
Ladt's  Hobsb  is  merely  a  perfoct  hack, 
with  good  octloo,  good  temper,  and  good 


looks.  He  must  be  able  to  canter,  as  wdl 
as  do  all  his  other  paces  well,  and  ifooold 
have  a  good  mouth  in  addition  to  tbe  itfMve 
good  qualities.  When  a  horse  has  these  In 
perfection,  there  need  be  no  breaking  to 
cany  a  lady,  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  he 
will  carry  a  man  quietly,  he  wm  behave 
himself  equally  well  with  a  fairar  bur- 
then. The  horse  is  always  accoOomed  to 
the  flapping  of  the  clothing;  and  Is  never 
alarmed  by  the  habit,  unless  particularly 
timid,  which  quality  incapacitetes  him 
flrom  other  reasons  for  caxxyinga  lady  wttb 
safoty. 

itBL  Thb  GiQsnx,  OB  Light  ILxBocsm 
Hobsb,  may  also  be  a  hack,  and  maqy  ai9 
used  for  both  purposes,  with  benefit  boch 
to  themselves  and  their  masters.  It  is  a 
very  oonunon  beUef  that  harness-work 
injures  a  horse  for  the  saddle,  but  this  is 
a  mistake,  which  Is  every  year  becoming 
more  fhlly  recognised,  and  especially  sinoe 
the  abolition  of  the  bearing-rein.  I  have 
driven  horses  for  ten  years,  almost  con- 
tinually, riding  them  perhaps  once  or  twice 
a  month,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time,  or  as 
long  as  they  have  been  sound,  they  have 
continued  to  hack  as  well  as  ever.  If  the 
weight  drawn  is  very  heavy,  it  win  no 
doubt  afitet  the  action,  and  win  make  tho 
horse  lean  his  whole  body  too  tu  forward; 
but  when  it  is  not  more  than  tliat  of  a  gig 
or  light  dog-KUUt,  or  when  the  horse  is 
driven  in  douhle-hamess,  drawing  a  phaeton 
or  other  Ught  carriage,  the  effect  upon  him 
is  not  such  as  to  render  him  at  all  the 
worse  nacK  tnan  he  would  be  if  mtlzely 
confined  to  the  saddle.  Neverthdesa,  a 
goodgigster  IS  not  necessaiUy  a  goodhaA; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  many  are  bed  one& 
This  arises  lh>m  a  variety  of  causes,  soeh 
as  weak  fore-legs,  defldent  action  and 
power  in  the  shoulders,  a  want  of  springi- 
ness in  the  action,  or  too  great  an  amount 
of  this  qnaUtyi  together  with  some  othec 
causes  which  can  scarody  here  be  defined. 
Nor  is  the  good  back  always  a  good  hamesi 
horse,  Ibr  the  same  reasons;  but  in  sonM 
cases  the  two  are  combined  In  one,  and 
then  he  is,  if  sound  and  good-tempered,  a 
most  valuable  animal  With  regard  to  ths 
aixe,  a  hack  of  fuU  height  is  high  enoui^ 
for  harness,  and  for  many  purposes  a  horse 
of  fourteea  hands  is  exceedingly  uaefhL 
Indeed,  a  small  bozso  of  about  that  tiei^ 
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wni.  In  the  long  ran,  alwaji  beat  eitber  a 
pony  or  a  larger  and  heavier  animal  than 
hlmselC  The  perfect  shoolder  of  the 
hanieeB»hone  la  generally  eappoeed  to  be 
more  upright  than  that  of  the  hacA;  bat 
this,  also,  is  a  popular  error,  depending 
upon  the  Act  that  cart-horses  require  that 
flhape  in  order  to  draw  their  heavy  weights. 
The  reason  (or  this  is,  that  the  pressure  on 
their  shoolders  is  too  slanting  If  they  are 
oblique,  and  consequently  the  ooUar  chokes 
them  by  its  pressure  on  the  wind-pipe. 
Besides  which,  they  have  no  occasion  for 
U^t  and  quick  lifting  of  the  ibre-fbot, 
which  Is  especially  the  concomitant  of  the 
oblique  slioulder.  So  that  in  them  the 
upright  make  has  all  the  advantages 
attending  upon  it,  without  the  disadvan- 
tage of  leading  to  a  mistake  and  attendant 
fiUL  It,  therefore,  it  Is  desired  to  have  the 
two  offices  combined  in  one,  the  expectant 
master  need  not  despair  of  obtaining  such 
an  animal  as  wHl  serve  his  purpose;  and  if 
he  succeeds  hi  finding  him,  he  may  fairly 
expect  him  to  continue  good  in  both 
capacities,  unless  he  uses  him  so  much  and 
■0  fitst  as  to  ii^ure  his  **  understandings." 
.  1822.  Thk  Hravt  ILASMxas  UoBss,  suited 
either  to  the  Brougham,  single-honed,  or 
to  draw  a  heavy  carriage.  Is  larger  and 
heavier  than  the  horses  before  described, 
but  not  now  so  different  in  breeding  as  was 
Ibrmerly  the  case.  Ckxxi  heads  and  light 
necks  are  common  enough;  and  as  the 
roads  are  now  as  level  as  bowling-greens, 
and  the  weights  of  the  carriages  in  use  arp 
also  reduced,  the  horse  required  to  draw 
them  Lb  not  nearly  so  heavy  and  lumbering 
as  was  the  case  fifty  years  ago.  Towards 
tt»  end  of  the  last  century,  the  carriager 
horses  were  veiy  little  lighter  than  our 
present  breeds  of  cart-horses,  and  not  at 
all  more  so  than  some,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Snflblk  punches  and  Clevehmda  Now,  our 
carriage-horses  are  many  of  them  almost 
thorough-bred,  and  their  action  Is  light, 
and  at  the  same  time  effective  and  showy. 
For  the  single-horsed  Brougham,  the 
liorse  should  be  about  fifteen  hands  three 
Inches,  or  sixteen  hands,  which  size  is 
large  enough  (for  use)  to  draw  any  car- 
riage. The  phaeton-hone  used  in  double- 
harness  is  more  of  the  character  described 
In  the  last  paragraph;  and  such,  also,  is 
Che  horse  Intended  to  draw  all  earriagcs 
weighing  less  than  half  a  ton,  or  there- 
abouts, but  beyond  this  weight,  even  for 
double  harness,  and  especially  if  intended 
to  draw  carriages  with  0  springs,  the 
foil-sized  harness  horse  must  be  used. 

182&  Thk  Post  is  chiefly  used  for  boys 
to  ride,  or  for  the  pony  carriage  of  their 
mammas.  It  Is  an  extremely  useftil  animal, 
god  will  do  much  more  wock,  day  after  day, 


than  its  more  showy  competitor.  Most 
ponies  axe  complete  **Jadca-of-all-tr%deB,*' 
being  employed  to  carry  the  young  gentle- 
men and  ladles  of  the  flunily,  aud  also  to 
draw aearriago  when  wanted ;  though  even 
in  their  case  many  people  fimcy  that  harness 
is  injurious  to  their  hacking  properties. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  size  and 
in  the  breed  of  ponies,  some  being  scaicely 
eleven  hands  high,  whUe  othen  reach 
nearly  to  fourteen  hands,  the  outside 
height  of  the  galloway.  About  thirteen 
hands  is  the  best  for  all  purposes,  and 
ponies  well  and  strongly  made  of  this 
height  will  carry  and  draw  great  weights, 
and  go  long  distances  if  not  over-paced. 

Sacr.  ai— PcxcHASB  of  thk  Hobsb. 

ISM.  If  the  intending  purchaser  is  a  good 
Judge  of  the  horse,  any  remark  which  I  oan 
make  here  will  not  be  wanted;  and  if  not, 
I  am  aOrald  that  no  theoretical  notions  win 
avail  him,  and  he  must  In  that  case  make 
up  his  mhid  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  honest  person  (who  Is  also  a  judge) 
within  his  reach.  There  Is  so  much  trickery 
In  horse-dealing,  that  ¥rithout  a  long  expe- 
rience no  one  is  safe ;  and  unfortunately  the 
aris  practised  by  the  professed  horse-dealnr 
are  not  confined  to  his  flraternlty,  but  ex- 
tend through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  **  Horses  direct  fipom  the  breeden** 
are  not  by  any  means  of  necessity  sound, 
nor  should  I  be  more  inclined  to  trust  the 
man  who  rean  a  lot  of  colts  every  year  than 
the  man  who  sells  a  hundred.  If  they  were 
all  sound  when  they  are  put  to  work,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  take  care  in 
purchasing  a  horse  that  he  is  unbroken  or 
unused,  and  then  he  would  certainly  be  aU 
right ;  but  the  reverse  is  the  case,  since  It 
is  notorious  that  one-half  of  the  colts  bred 
in  Great  Britain  li^ure  themselves,  or 
become  more  or  less  unsound,  before  they 
are  backed.  The  hard  ground  of  summer  is 
almost  as  likely  to  produce  lameness  when 
the  colts  are  galloping  about  the  fields  as 
the  most  flinty  macadamised  road;  and 
therefore  the  farmer  is  compelled,  to  sell 
unsound  horses  or  suffer  a  loss,  which  he 
cannot  afford.  He  therefore  patches  them 
up  with  the  aid  of  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
or  his  own  powen  of  quackery,  and  sells 
them  to  the  dealer,  or  to  any  person  who 
fknciesthe  direct  mode  of  obtaining  horses 
to  be  the  most  secora  The  Ihct  Is  that  a 
perfectly  sound  horse  Is  a  very  rare  animal, 
and  the  purchaser  must  not  expect  to  find 
him  easily,  nor  need  ho  be  dissatisfied  If  ha 
only  gets  une  comparatively  sa  Many 
slight  diseases  are  legal  causes  of  unsound- 
ness, and  yet  are  not  always  iqjurioas  to 
the  horse  in  bis  work,  especially  if  existing 
only  In  a  slight  degree^  All  this,  therefon, 
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4iliiklBg  and  bud  oomponj.   TliJfl  state  of 
tlUngi  arlaes  as  mnoh  flrom  the  Ignoranoe 
and  ^Mtttiy  of  tHe  master,  oa  ftom  tbe  vloe 
of  tbe  serraot ;  Ibr  if  the  fiumer  does  not 
taiow  hoWf  or  does  not  care,  to  see  that  his 
bones  are  propwly  attended  to,  it  cannot 
•eeaakn  surprise  If  the  latter  falls  to  look 
after  his  tnteiests  better  than  be  does  hlm- 
8el£   Many  a  servant  would  be  bonest.  If 
he  thoasht  that  he  should  be  detected  in 
his  first  delinquency ;  or  if  he  Alt  sore  that 
his  core  of  his  master's  property  would  be 
approved  of;  but  when  he  finds  himself 
hUmod  or  rewarded  when  he  does  not 
deserre  whsi  he  gets,  he,  in  either  case, 
Ibels  aggrieved,  and  Is  rrady  to  run  the 
obanoe  of  being  detected.    Every  master  • 
ought  to  study  the  details  of  honest  stable- 
management,  and  could  In  that  case  detect 
tbe  fidlures  of  his  servant,  and  find  Ikuit 
accordingly ;  or,  if  the  result  be  satisfactory, 
he  may  be  able  to  praise,  which  Is  just  as 
likely  to  do  good,  when  properly  ^>pUed, 
as  to  have  the  opposite  effect  when  used 
without  due  grounds 

182&  Tub  Coacbxux,  having  to  drive 

well,  besides  his  stable  duties,  should  be 

usefial  In  both  capacities,  even  if  allowed 

a  helper,  as  is  the  case  in  some  families 

where  saveral  hones  axe  kept   Many  men 

engage  to  look  after  a  pair  of  horses  and 

a  carriage,  and  some  do  the  entire  work  to 

the  satisfitctlon  of  their  masters ;  but  to 

perform  this  task  thoroughly,  and  also 

drive,  a  man  Should  be  in  tiie  prime  of 

Ufe.  When  it  Is  conridered  that  each  horse, 

if  used,  will  altogether  occupy  a  man  in 

dressing  him  more  than  two  hours  dally, 

and  that  the  carriage  and  harness  will 

require  to  dean  them  at  least  three  hours 

more,  it  will  be  apparent  that  a  man  must 

work  hard  for  seven  or  eight  hours  on  each 

day  that  the  carriage  goes  out,  besides 

attending  to  his  own  appearance,  and  the 

time  spent  out  with  the  carriage.    The 

power  of  driving  Is  the  most  important 

part  of  the  duties  of  the  coachnum,  because 

upou  it  depends  not  only  the  safely  of  the 

carriage  and  horses,  but  also  that  of  the 

occupiers  of  the  vehicle.   If,  therefore,  the 

ooachman  Is  ever  so  good  a  groom  and 

drives  badly,  It  wUl  be  always  a  source  of 

annoyance  and  disoomfort  to  those  in  his 

carriage  to  feel  themselves  in  danger.    The 

coachman  should  also  be  able  to  manage 

the  ordinary  slight  ailments  of  the  horse, 

which  many  of  them  pretend  to  do  without 

any  real  foundation;  but  without  some 

little  luiowledge  of  this  kind,  the  horses 

will  be  perpetually  lame  or  sick.   With 

regard  to  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 

ooachman  every  master  will  of  course 

please  bimseIC 

1829.  The  Gsoox  should  be  as  aquible  of 


I  managing  horses  as  the  ooachman,  but  be 
need  not  always  be  a  first-rat^  '*  whip,**  as 
it  Is  generally  only  in  the  absence  of  his 
master  that  be  is  employed  In  that  way. 
He  also  should  be  In  the  prime  of  life,  ss 
he  usually  undertakes  three  horses,  if  used 
with  the  saddle  only,  or  two  horses  and  a 
gig,  and  very  often  a  pony  or  two  are 
thrown  in.  These  will  occupy  him  about 
eight  hours  a  day  hard  work,  and  few  men 
are  capable,  or  willing,  to  do  more  than 
this;  nor  is  it  right  that  they  should,  oa 
the  human  fhune  will  not  bear  a  greater 
amount  of  labour,  accompanied  with  sweat- 
ing, without  injury. 

1880.  Thx  Oocasiokal  Gbook,  that  la^ 
the  man  or  boy  who  attends  to  a  liorse  or 
pony,  will,  of  course,  do  his  best  tc  emulate 
the  ooachman  or  groom. 

1881.  The  Waqss  or  Tns  Coacbmah  are 
fl^>m  IM.  to  S0S.  per  week,  according  to  the 
locality,  London  wages  being,  very  pro- 
perly, considerably  higher  than  those  given 
in  the  country.  Tbe  groom  bos  ttom  ISs. 
to  Ifls.,  also  socordlng  to  the  locality;  and 
those  of  the  occasional  servant  con  scarcely 
be  fixed,  as  they  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  his  .other  duties  and  his  know- 
ledge of  them. 

8BCT.  4.-.STABU  HAKAOKXKHT. 

1832.  Under  this  term  is  oomprehendeft^ 
1st,  the  grooming  of  the  horee ;  and  2nd,  (he 

1833.  The  Utsvsils  fob  thb  Stabu  are— 
1st,  a  bucket  or  two;  3nd,  the  pike,  Srd,  a 
besom;  4th,  the  currycomb  and  brueh;  5th, 
the  mane-eomb  and  picker;  6tb,  the  exercise 
bridle  and  saddle;  and  7th,  the  horse^lothing. 
The  cost  of  which  Is  as  follows  :— 


Two  bueliets ......... 

aI&O    ■••        •••        •»•        »mm       ••• 

^VoOIu  •••        •••        •■•        •■• 

Currycomb  and  brush 
Mane-comb  and  picker 


£  a  d. 
0  13  0 
0  1 
0  0 
0  8 
0  1 


6 
6 
0 
6 


£19    6 
Clothing,  ttom  19$.  io  £8  pet  horse. 
Saddle  and  bridle,  old  ones  of  the  master. 

1884  By  QEOoxnio  is  understood  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  bedding  of  the 
horse  and  cleaning  of  his  skin.  It  begins 
very  early  in  the  morning,  but  the  precise 
hour  depends  upon  that  at  which  the  stable 
was  shut  up  on  the  previous  night ;  for  if  a 
pair  of  horsM  are  kept  out  till  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  they  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed until  seven  or  eight  the  next  morn- 
ing. In  the  uniol  way*  in  private  stableti 
six  o*ciock  in  siunmer  or  seven  in  winter  to 
the  time  for  beginning  woi^  The  first 
thing  la  to  give  thehorsea  1^  go-downs  of 
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water  and  to  feed  blm,  during  wliich  the 
groom  tarns  back  the  Utter  and  **mu(dL8 
oat "  the  stable,  by  which  to  meant  sweep- 
ing out  the  ftnil  litter  and  the  abaolatedung 
dropped  daring  the  night.   After  ftedhig, 
the  honte  is  watered,  and  is  then  at  onoe 
dreived,  unless  he  is  to  be  exercised,  in 
which  case  the  bridle  and  saddle  are  pot  on 
over  his  clothing,  and  he  U  taken  out  fbr 
an  hour,  after  which  on  coming  in  the 
clothing  is  taken  ofl;  and  he  is  dressed  over 
thoroughly  for  an  hoax,  beginning  with 
the  head,  and  going  gradually  backwards 
oTer  the  whole  body.    Unless  the  horse  Is 
shedding  his  coat,  the  brush  is  used  as  well 
as  the  whlsp  of  hay,  and  with  some  degree 
of  force,  so  as  to  make  the  horse  erince  con- 
siderable animation  from  the  effect  on  the 
skin,  which  is  in  fkct  one  great  cause  of  the 
utility  of  dressing.    He  is  finally  rubbed 
oyer  with  a  linen  rubber,  to  smooth  his 
coat,  and  then  is  re-clothed  and  tamed 
roand  in  his  stable,  where  he  remains 
ontll  he  Is  fed  or  taken  out  to  his  work.    If 
left  m  the  stable,  a  light  wUsplng  over  In 
the  evening  Is  all  that  is  done  to  his  skin ; 
after  which  the  bed  is  tnined  down,  shaken 
up,  and  supplied  with  a  little  flresh  straw  on 
the  sorface,  the  horse  is  fed  for  the  last  time 
and  watered,  and  then  left  fbr  the  night 
Dressing  after  work  is  effected  by  commenc- 
ing with  the  legs  and  fbet  which  should  be 
well  wsshed  with  a  brush  in  a  bucket  of 
water ;  the  horse  moy  then  be  walked  about 
nntil  he  Is  cool.  If  the  weather  is  hot,  or  else 
his  legs  may  be  enveloped  in  flannel  ban- 
dages while  the  body  Is  being  dressed  over 
in  tlie  usual  way.  If  veiy  dirty,  it  Is  a  good 
plan  to  wash  also  his  belly  and  flanks,  as 
well  as  the  tail,  with  lakewarm  water,  and 
proceed  immediately  to  dress  him  until  dxy. 
The  ordinary  plan  of  leaving  the  hone  in 
the  stable  in  all  his  wet  and  dirt,  until  he  is 
dry  enough  to  rub  it  off  with  a  broom  in  the 
state  of  dust,  is  veiy  prejudicial  to  health, 
inasmuch  as  it  eanses  a  great  risk  of  gfvlng 
cold,  to  which  horses  are  especially  liable. 
Besides  wliich  the  irritation  of  the  besom  is 
Buch  as  to  render  many  horses  so  savage, 
that  they  care  not  what  they  seiate  hold  of; 
and  fbr  this  receive  a  chastisement  which 
onght  to  be  reserved  Ibr  wilfhl  vice.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  there  Is  no  harm, 
after  washing  the  flanks  and  scraping  them 
with  a  scraper,  in  putting  the  dothlng  on 
loosely  and  fbeding  the  horse,  taking  care  to 
bandage  the  legs  with  flannel  to  prevent 
them  chilling,  and  in  the  interval  the  skin 
becomes  almost  entirely  dry,  and  will  easily 
become  completely  so  in  the  sahsequent 
dressing. 

18S5.  Tbx  FxKDmo  of  thb  Hobsb  ought 
to  be  at  regular  hours,  with  the  same 
amount  of  fbod;  upon  attending  to  which, 


In  great  measore,  depends  his  health  and 
strength.  He  does  not  seem,  like  man  and 
the  dog,  as  well  as  homed  cattle,  to  require 
a  constant  change  of  food,  bat  will  go  on 
for  a  long  time  upon  the  same  withoot 
injury,  if  the  quality  Is  suited  to  him,  and 
it  Is  given  at  regnhu*  intervals  of  about  fbur 
or  five  hoars  each.  Foar  feeds  a  day,  one 
being  given,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  every  fbur 
hours,  aeem  to  suit  the  horse  better  than  any 
other  division  of  the  time ;  and  it  is  therefiirB 
nsual  to  divide  his  com  into  that  number 
of  measures,  and  to  give  him  his  hay  in  the 
morning  and  evening  only.  A  fhU-slxed 
horse  requires  fh>m  eighteen  to  twenty- 
fbar  pounds  of  food  dally,  the  nsoal  pro- 
portion being  from  three-quarters  of  a  peck 
to  a  peck  of  oats,  and  about  ten  to  twelve 
ponnds  of  hay ;  to  which  is  added  in  bad 
weather  about  one  or  two  pounds  of  split- 
beans.  Many  substitutes  for  this  food  are 
used  from  motives  of  economy,  or  as  an 
occasional  change,  bnt  the  above  fbrms  the 
staple  food  of  the  horse,  and  the  average 
quantity  of  it  in  Great  Britain. 

iBse.  Bran,  Cakbots,  Vetches,  asd 
LucEB3(B  form  the  chief  varieties  in  the 
horse's  diet  in  the  stable,  and  they  are  all 
usefhl  hi  fliehr  way.  Bran  Is  mainly 
employed  as  a  cooling  laxative,  made  into 
a  mash,  and  as  a  vehicle  also  fbr  linseed 
and  other  occasional  changes  of  food  used 
medicinally.  It  is  given  befbre  and  after 
medicine,  and  fbrms  the  main  agent  in  tlie 
stable  for  aiding  purgatives  in  their  actioiL 
CarroU^  Vetehe*^  and  Lucertu  are  aU  given 
as  altcratlvea,  approa(dilng  more  needy  to 
grass  in  their  nature  than  diy  hay  and 
oats,  and  serving  therefore  to  ftieshen  up 
the  stomach,  when  long  confined  to  hazd 
fbod. 

1887.  Thb  Hat  used  in  the  private  stable 
should  be  of  good  upland  qnallty,  or  if  cat 
into  chafl;  as  Is  often  done,  it  should  be 
dover-hay,  cut  ap  with  barley  or  wheau* 
straw.  It  Is  found,  that  when  cut  in  this 
way  with  the  chaff-cutter,  a  mndi  less 
quantity  of  hay  will  nourish  the  horse  than 
If  put  into  his  rack ;  and  the  reason  fbr  thJa 
Is,  partly,  that  straw  is  used  with  it,  and, 
partly  also,  that  there  Is  no  waste  ooes^ 
sioned  by  the  hay  being  dropped  among 
the  litter.  The  latter  otjectlon  is  avoided 
in  great  measure  by  the  adc^on  of  the 
modem  low  manger,  advocated  at  page  IML 
The  chaff-cutter  Is,  however,  a  valuable 
appendage  to  eveiy  stable,  and  no  one  who 
values  either  his  pocket  or  his  hone's 
health  should  be  withont  it  in  some  shapes 
or  at  some  price.  Hsy  is  of  three  kinds— 
1st,  meadow  hof^  a  natural  grass,  bat  gnyw- 
Ing  hi  flooded  sltoatlons;  Snd,  vpkmd  ha^, 
also  natural,  but  growing  out  of  flood's 
way ;  and,  Srd,  clover  JU9;  the  prodace  of 
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artificial  grassei,  chiefly  red  clover.  Up- 
land haj  U  that  test  suited  to  private 
bortea,  being  sweet,  and  not  too  rank; 
meadow-hay  Is  only  fit  fi>r  very  alow- 
working  horses,  or  fi>r  cows,  while  dover 
la  too  rich  and  luxuriant,  onless  It  Is  mixed 
with  straw  In  the  shape  of  chafL  Theftesher 
hay  Is  from  the  rlck,  the  better  it  seems  to 
suit  the  horse,  and  therefore  more  than  a 
single  load  should  not  be  pnt  in  the  loft  at 
onetime.  It shonld be porchased direct firom 
the  flurmer,  if  in  the  oonntxy,  or  at  the 
nearest  hay-market,  if  in  London,  the  price 
being  generally  easOy  arrived  at;  but  the 
quality  Tarles  Immensely,  though  this 
ought  to  be  pretty  wdl  known  to  the 
groom  or  coachman,  who  will,  of  course, 
give  his  opinion,  if  consulted,  on  the  matter. 
Bad  hay  is  dear  at  any  price,  as  It  leads  to 
'  all  sorts  of  diseases,  and  is  flu:  worse  than 
bod  com.  It  should  not  be  used  in  the 
year  it  is  made,  but  after  Christmas  it  is 
generally  fit  for  consumption  in  stables 
where  hack  and  harness  horses  only  are  to 
be  ftd.  The  average  price  of  late  years  has 
fluctuated  ikom  between  £4  and  jEA,  gene- 
rally nearer  the  latter  sum.  Hay  is  made 
up  In  trusses  of  M  lb.  each,  so  that  the 
master  can  easily  check  the  consumption 
hy  attention  to  this  part 

188a.  Btbaw  Is  used  partly  ibr  litter,  and 
partly  fbr  the  purpose  of  cutting  into  chaff, 
Ac,  with  hay.  The  quality  varies  greatly, 
wheat  straw  being  the  best;  next  to  which 
oomes  barley  straw,  which  is  however  quite 
as  good  for  cutting  up  into  chaft  Oat  straw, 
and  even  the  haulm  of  peas  and  beans,  are 
used  sometimes  as  litter  by  fkrmers,  but 
the  two  last  are  hard  and  lumpy,  and  make 
a  poor  t)ed  for  the  horse.  Straw  is  made  up 
into  trusses  of  86  lb.  each ;  but  it  is  sold  by 
the  ton,  the  price  being  generally  about 
half  that  of  hay. 

1889.  Chaff  is  hay  cut  up  with  straw  in 
a  noachine  called  a  chaff-cutter  (see  J(^.  148, 
which  represents  the  most  common  form 
suited  to  private  stables,  and  Is  to  be  pnr- 
ehased  for  about  £5).  With  this  machine 
the  groom  can  reatUly  cut  a  week's  con- 
sumption of  chaff  for  two  horses  in  lialf  an 
hour ;  that  is,  supposing  it  to  be  wanted 
only  as  an  auxUiaxy  to  other  fbod,  and  not 
as  the  sole  material  in  ooi^unctlon  only 
with  com.  Among  the  omnibus  and  cab 
horses  all  the  hay  is  cot  into  chafi;  because 
it  is  desirable  to  facilitate  the  horse's  means 
of  taking  his  food,  so  that  he  may  lie  down 
to  rest  as  soon  as  possible  after  he  has  done 
woik.  But,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  private 
■table  the  object  often  is  to  amuse  the 
horse,  and  keep  him  out  of  mlscIiieC  Here, 
then,  chaff  Is  only  useftil  Arom  the  econo- 
mical motive  of  inducing  the  horse  to  chew 
tola  com,  which  obtject  it  aooompllshes  most 


ftiUy,  and  it  shonld  therefbre  be  regularly 
used  in  every  private  stable  to  an  extent 
sufllolent  for  that  purpose,  which  wiB, 
however,  only  require  an  amount  about 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  com.  The  ordinazy 
plan  is  to  mix  good  dean  and  sweet  straw 
with  dover  and  upland  hay,  In  the  pro- 
portion of  nearly  two  of  straw  to  one  of 
hay. 

184a  Oaib  AMD  Bkakb  form  the  only 
horse-corn  used  in  this  country,  they  being 
fotmd  by  experience  superior  to  all  othera, 
in  every  point  of  view.  Even  with  regard 
to  price  they  cannot  be  surpassed,  so  that 
there  is  no  objection  whatever  to  be 
alleged  against  them.  Oats  are  sold  by 
the  bushd,  generaUy  of  88  lb.  weight ;  bnt 
this  varies  with  different  localities,  and  la 
subject  to  specific  bargain.  Beans,  also,  are 
sold  by  the  bushel,  the  wdght  being  60  lb. 
Oats  are  always  given  to  horses  in  private 
stables,  and  they  form  the  liest  general 
addition  to  hay;  but  in  wet  weather 
they  are  scarcely  suffldently  stimulating, 
and  require  the  aid  of  beans  for  that 
purpose,  especially  if  the  horse  is  much 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather. 
The  usual  proportion  is  a  quartern  of  oata, 
with  half  a  qtuutera  of  beans  for  a  food, 
or  the  oats  alone.  For  young  horses  which 
are  not  very  greedy  in  thdr  feeding,  the 
oats  nuy  be  given  as  sold,  taking  care  to 
remove  the  dust  by  sifting,  and  the  stones 
by  picking  them  out  as  they  lie  in  the 
sieve,  bnt  the  beans  should  always  be 
split  For  old  horses,  however,  and  for 
all  quick  foeden,  the  oats,  as  well  as  the 
beans,  shotild  be  reduced  into  a  coarse 
state  of  snb-division,  called  bmlsing,  or 
*' kibbling;"  this  is  effected  by  the  Oat- 
BRUisBR  (Jtg.  149),  which  is  sold  by  all 
machine-makers,  at  prices  varying  ftom 
£2  Us.  6d.  to  £5  0s.,  according  to  the 
quantity  bruised  per  hour.  This  machine, 
sold  at  about  £4  4s.,  fixed  as  shown  in 
the  figure,  will  bruise  about  2i  bushels 
per  hour,  or  split  nearly  that- quantity  of 
beans— a  turn  of  a  screw  being  necessary  to 
make  a  requisite  change  in  the  machine 
before  altering  firom  one  kind  of  com  to 
the  other.  In  old  horses  com  prepared  in 
this  way  goes  quite  half  as  far  again  as 
before,  because,  without  it  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  com  is  undigested,  and  is  there- 
fore quite  usdess  as  a  means  of  nourish- 
ment Thb  Pbice  op  Oats  varies  very 
much,  according  to  the  quality,  which 
again  depends  upon  the  growth  and  kind : 
thus  English  oats  always  fetch  more  than 
Irish,  Welsh,  or  fordgn  oats,  partly 
liecause  they  are  expected  to  be  more 
sweet  fh>m  not  being  collected  in  cargo, 
and  also  from  being  used  as  soon  as  thay 
are  thrashed,  or  soon  after.    Thay  are, 
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also,  generally  fbee  ftom  atones,  and  Are 
not  ta^urcd  by  kiln  diylng.  They  generally 
weigh  oontlderably  more  per  meamired 
bnshel  than  Irish  or  foreign  oats,  bat  both 
are  lold  at  a  spectflc  wdght  Irish  and 
Welsh  oats  are  lighter  than  the  Eiig^Qsh, 
and  certainly  Inftrlor  In  all  raapecta, 
bat  they  may  almoat  always  bo  purchased 
at  a  price  which  glTes  a  greater  balk  of 
natrltlve  matter  (br  the  money  than  the 
Rngllsh  oatSb  Foreign  oats  are  seldom 
eqnal  to  them.  EngUsb  beans  are  a  very 
aaperlor  article  to  any  fbrdgn  sample,  and 
Ibteli  a  correspondingly  high  price;  bat 
the  latter  may  sometimes  be  bought  at  a 
remaneratlye  price,  which  may  readily  be 
calculated,  as  they  are  sold  by  Yrelght 
The  following  list  of  prices  wUl  ezempllQr 
these  assertions  :— 

Pbicb  op  HoBSB-oosar  cr  ths  Lokdov 
Mabxkx  a  AnouBT,  185&. 

PerQoaiter. 

8.    d.  8.    d. 

0  to   S7 
80 


88 
98 
SS 


Essex  and  Snflblk  oats 
Scotch  potato     .M    .. 
En^lsh  feed ..    ^    ... 

Irish  potato  .........  28 

Poland  fbed  .........  84 

Beans,  Mazagan ...    ...  88 

Tick  and  harrow...    ^  87 

Foreign  (small)  ...    ~.  88 

Egyptian      n.    ~.    ...  88 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


»» 


»» 


tf 


n 


88 
27 
29 

88 
40 
41 
84 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1841.  TBV  OtntAT  FOR  FSBDZSCQ  UTKKSIU 

Isasfbllows:— 


Chaff-cutter  ............ 

Oflt-bmiscr  .m    »    ...    —    ••• 
Quarter-peck  measure    ...    ... 

DIUYv  •••       «••       •••       •••       •••       ••■ 


£ 
5 
4 
0 
0 


ff.  d. 

0  0 
4    0 

1  8 
1    6 


X9    7    0 

1841  Thb  Foixowcra  Short  Tabub 
show  the  outlay  per  week  for  the  different 
kinds  of  horses,  according  to  the  kind  of 
Ibod  required,  and,  as  prov^  by  my  own 
experience,  calculated  at  the  above-men- 
tioned prices  for  hay,  com,  and  straw, 
which  last  Is  also  Included  both  for  the 
Utter  and  chafL 


(a)  Hat  xsm  Oats  fbr  a  medinm-alzed 
horse,  at  average  work  :— 

a. 

84  IK  of  hay 8 

6|  pecks  of  oats «.    ...    ...    ^.    ...   4 

One  peck  of  beans  (average)     ..    1 
86  lb.  of  straw    .m    .«    ...    ...    m.    1 

One  peck  of  bran  (average) .....   o 


d. 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 


(6)  Chaw  asd  Ooxar  fbr  the 
hone,  woxUng  rtrj  hard :-~ 

]|  bnshel  of  oats,  bralaed    «. 
Half  a  buabel  of  beans,  spitt 
28  Ih.  of  hay      .......... 

One  cwt  of  straw    ...... 

One  boshel  of  bran  ...... 


sized 

a.  ± 

4   6 
9    8 

1  u 

9    0 
0  101 


10   0 


11    0 

(0  Hat  AXD  GOBV  ftr  a  hone,  doing  Uttto 
work:— 

a.  d. 
84lbLorhay      ..........   8  6 

8|  pecks  of  oats ..    ..    ..    .....   9  • 

One  peek  of  bran     ..    ..    ..    ..   0  10 

SOlUoTsdnrw    ..........   1   0 

8   1 

(d)  Hat  aud  Cobw  Ibr  a  pooy  doing 
moderate  work  :— 

a.  d. 
M  lb.  of  hay      .........   9  8 

One  bushel  of  oats  ........   8  0 

M  lb.  of  straw   .........    1   0 

8   8 

The  above-mentioned  amount  of  fbod 
will  sofllce,  In  nine  cases  out  of  tea,  to  keep 
a  horse  In  good  health  and  ftiU  of  flesh ;  but 
some  require  a  more  liberal  allowanoei  It 
Is  right,  therefore,  that  the  master  should 
ascertain  the  constitution  of  the  Indlvldnal 
horse  beforo  he  chifrges  his  servant  with 
peculation  or  ne^ect  This  he  may  readily 
do  by  seeing  him  fted  at  the  proper  boon 
for  a  week  or  two,  or  a  month  will  be  still 
more  satlsflictory ;  and  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  losee  flesh  on  this  scale  of  allow- 
ance, It  will  be  right  to  increase  IL  I  am 
here  only  calculating  the  Aill  awrape 

1848.  Fox  rcKTHKX  Dbtails  op  ths 
MANAGKiODrr  OP  THE  HoxBB,  the  reader  la 
reforred  to  the  special  writen  on  that 
anlmaL 

1844.  Tax  EQcmoQiTB  for  the  aaddle- 
horee,  when  to  be  used  in  that  capacity, 
are  moely  the  bridle,  which  may  be  either 
the  snaflle  (Jig.  180  a)  or  the  curb  (b). 
Sometimes  the  two  are  used  together,  and 
the  bridle  is  then  called  a  double-reined 
bridle,  as  shown  at  b  :  st  others,  the  bit 
combines  the  qualitlee  of  botli,  and  of  these 
there  are  various  forms  under  the  general 
term  of  "  Pelhama."  The  saddle  consists 
of  plg-skln  strained  and  stretdied  over  a 
wooden  tree,  raised  in  (Vont  at  the  pommel 
(Jiff.  ISO  c) ;  and  behind,  alao,  Isa  long  ridgo^ 
called  the  cantel  (n),  between  which  is  the 
seat  The  sides  are  made  up  hy  the  flapa 
(X),  attached  to  the  tree  above;  and  lying 
on  theflaplsthoatlrmp-leaUMriappoctlBff 


Fig  /Si 


t\q'  /5S 


¥ 


«* 


Fig^  JSi^ 
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the  sUxrnp  (v).    Undarnttth  the  flap  It  a 

4  n  d. 

£  M.A. 

fldae  and  padded  flap,  on  whicb  Ua  the 

Plain  tnaflle^    «. 

0   0    0 

to  0   8   0 

gtrtba  (o),  which  are  boekled  to  leather 

Single  curb  ...    ... 

0   0   0 

,,090 

siiapa  flMtoned  to  the  trae  abore. 

DonUe-rein  bridle 

14    0 

M    1    8    0 

iMi  TBB  Pncai  of  theaa  aitldea  It  m 

Saddle 

4  10   0 

„    5   «    0 

fhUvwaii* 

Lady't  taddle     ^ 

T   T   0 

n  10  10  0 

CHAP.  IL 
GABBIAGES-THEI]tMA5X77ACTi;BE,  SEPAIBINO,  AJTD  c68T. 


BiscL  L-^GoMPoinarr  Pamb  of  tboi 

CABRUOBi 

1M0L  Etkbt  MooBsir  Cassiaob,  eTOK  of 
tte  oHMt  simple  oonttructioo,  cooaitta  of  a 
ptur  of  vheeii  reTohring  on  an  oxfe,  which 
tapportt  a  bodif  on  tprmffM.  These  are 
drawn  by  the  horse  attached  to  sAq/fa.  In 
addition  to  the  abore,  when  the  carriage  It 
on  ftnur  wheels,  there  It  a  provision  Ibr 
taming  It  right  or  left,  and  called  **the 
loeJt^"  and  when  drawn  by  two  horses  a 
pole  It  substituted  for  the  shafts.  Befbre 
prooeedlng,  therefore,  to  describe  the 
Taztetiet  of  carriaget  used  in  England, 
each  of  the  above  parts  muat  be  clearly 
onderstood;  but  one  cause  of  mJtundocw 
standing  most  at  once  be  removed,  con- 
alstlng  in  the  dUSerent  acceptation  of  the 
term  "carriage"  by  the  public,  who  use 
It  fl>r  the  whole  vehicle,  and  by  coach- 
makers,  who  oonflne  It  to  that  part  which 
tapports  the  body  upon  the  wheels,  In- 
dndlng  the  springs  and  shafts  in  two- 
wheelod  carriages,  and  what  is  called  the 
Ibre  and  hlnd-carrlage  in  those  on  four 
wheels. 

1847.  Thb  Wbskl  Is  usually  composed  of 
a  number  of  pieces  of  ash,  with  a  centre 
of  oak  called  the  nave  O^ir.  151  A).  This  last 
It  drilled  through  its  centre  to  receive  au 
Iron  box,  which  protects  It  ftom  injury 
at  It  revolvet  upon  tlie  axle,  and  It  made 
exactly  to  fit  that  part,  so  that  its  oon- 
atmction  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
(hat  of  the  wheel,  but  it  may  be  eon- 
tldered  rathe*  as  a  part  of  the  axle.  The 
rune  Is  pierced  by  twelve  rectangular 
holes,  arranged  at  e<iual  distances  round 
its  circumfbrence  to  receive  an  eqnnl 
number  of  radiating  tpoJtes  (b),  which  fit 
their  places  exactly.  The  spokes,  again, 
are  let  into  a  number  of  pieces  of  ash,  the 
iUoes  (c  c  c),  which  together  form  a  circle 
oonflned  by  a  hoop  of  iron  in  one  piece, 


odled  the  tire  (n).   These  ftUoes  ntnally 
amount  in  number  to  half  that  of  the 
qwkes;  and  all  the  pieces  being  fitted 
together,  but  the  Joints  not  closed  up,  the 
tire,  in  a  red-hot  condition.  Is  put  on  and 
suddenly  cooled  with  water,  by  which  It 
oontracts,  and  brings  all  the  parts  closely 
together,  rendering  them  as  firm  as  If  made 
of  a  solid  piece.   The  parts  are  so  arranged, 
that  the  spokes  do  not  lie  In  one  plane ;  but 
as  the  wheel  lies  on  the  ground,  with  (he 
outside  upwards,  they  run  downwards; 
the  outside  of  the  nave  behig  nearly  level 
with  tbe  outside  of  the  ftlloes.    This  gives 
strength  to  the  wheel,  and  also  throws  the 
dirt  away  flrom  those  riding  in  the  car- 
riage; but  it  necessitates  the  bending  of 
the  axle,  in  order  to  keep  upright  the 
spokes  at  the  time  of  bearing  the  weight, 
without  which  precaution  the  wheel  would 
soon  give  way  (see  Jiff.  151  r).    After  this, 
a  number  of  Iron  pins  are  riveted  through 
the  tire  and  fWoes,  and  then  the  whole  being 
"cleaned   ofl;"   tbe   wheel   is  complete, 
except  receiving  Its  box,  which  Is  called 
boxing,  and  only  requires  It  to  be  inserted 
and  wedged  in  its  place,  so  as  to  make  the 
wheel  revolve  truly  on  its  centre.   >Iany 
wheels  are  now  made  by  machlneiy ;  each 
piece  of  the  wood  being  put  into  a  machine 
and  turned  out  In  a  state  to  fit  all  closely 
together ;  by  thi«  process  there  It  a  saving 
of  time  in  the  making,  but  it  doea  not 
appear  that  the  wheels  stand  their  work 
any  the  better.    In  America  the  wheels  of 
their  light  carriages  are  made  of  a  much 
more  slender  torm,  and  the  ftlloes  are  teaf 
by  the  aid  of  steam,  so  as  to  encircle  either 
a  half  or  tbe  whole  of  tbe  wheeL    By  the 
aid  of  a  new  process  fi>r  btnding  wood,  thlt 
method  will  probably  be  soon  adopted  In 
this  country,  even  for  heavy  wheelSL 

(a)  Thb  SucFLBtT  FoHX  OF  AxLS  It  the 
common  kind,  which  contltts  merely  of  a 
bar  of  iron,  haTing  a  dlght  shoulder  at  the 
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part  where  it  comes  tn  contact  with  the 
nave  of  the  wheel,  and  a  screw  and  nut  to 
keep  the  wheel  on.  A  plain  iron  box  la 
made  to  fit  this,  and  la  *'  boxed  "  into  the 
wheel  (see  last  paragraph).  This  axle  is 
shown  at  Jig.  161  a. 

(b)  To  Obviatb  tbb  SToiss  or  raa 
AxLS,  and  its  tenden^  to  come  ofl;  several 
have  been  designed,  the  chief  of  which  are 
CoUinge'a,  the  Hail,  and  Drabbd's  axles. 
The  first  of  these  Is  a  very  ingeniona  inven- 
tion ;  and  when  careftilljr  attended  to  in  its 
cleaning,  la  eqoal  to  all  that  Is  reqnlred ; 
but  if  the  deaner  happens  to  let  a  piece  of 
grit  get  in  with  the  oil,  or  the  oil  is  at  any 
time  defldent,  or  if  it  is  screwed  np  too  tli^t, 
It  is  apt  to  set  ftst,  and  stop  the  progress  of 
the  carriage  in  the  most  inconrenlent  man- 
ner. These  aoddenta  generally  occnr  at 
the  wont  possible  pUioes ;  bat  happen  whoi 
they  may,  they  are  reiy  annoying.  Coach* 
makers  themsdves  are  constantly  liable  to 
them  with  their  carriages  Just  sent  cat,  and 
no  care  will  always  avoid  them.  In  spite, 
however,  of  these  objections,  the  axle  is  so 
Bolsdess  and  reqolres  so  little  attention, 
that  many  people  nse  them  in  preference  to 
all  others.  Until  the  patent  expired,  they 
were  rery  expensive,  and  stIU  are  so  as 
made  by  Mr.  Colling*  himedf;  bat  fh>m 
other  makers  they  may  be  obtained  Ibr 
abont  XI  more  than  the  conical  (Drabbd's) 
or  the  mail  axle.  A  section  of  a  Colllnge 
axle  Is  shown  at  Jig.  US,  tn  which  (a  b  d)  is 
the  axle  on  which  revolves  the  box  (vv), 
adapted  to  a  shoulder  in  the  axle  at  (o  o), 
and  confined  by  a  cap  (b)  at  the  outer  end, 
which  keeps  In  &ny  waste  oiL  The  arm  of 
the  axle,  which  revolves  in  the  box,  has 
several  shoulders  and  indentations  In  it, 
which  are  aocorately  fitted  by  grinding  to 
the  interior  of  the  box,  but  leaving  three 
spaces  for  oU,  one  cut  in  the  box  oppodte 
(B),  and  two  others  cut  in  the  arm,  one 
between  (b)  and  (b),  and  the  other  behind 
Xc).  It  win  be  observed,  that  there  is  a 
shoulder  at  (c),  against  whidi  the  box  fits, 
being  separated  only  by  a  washer  of  leather 
to  prevent  ndise.  At  the  outer  end  the  arm 
Is  cut  into  two  screws,  (see  t>),  one  Urger 
tbon  the  other,  and  the  two  taming  dlf- 
ftrent  ways,  so  as  to  afford  a  double  protee- 
tlon  against  the  whcd  coming  off,  as  they 
both  ke^  the  box  on,  and  are  also  confined 
by  small  copper  linch-plns.  Tbe  construc- 
tion of  this  axle  is  thus  minutely  given, 
because  many  people  who  have  them  are 
subject  to  great  annoyances  ftom  not  being 
able  to  take  them  off  and  on,  when  an 
emergency  occurs.  This  is  effected  as 
fbUows :  — Unscrew  the  cap  (c)  with  a 
spanner  which  is  fitted  fbr  the  purpose; 
then  take  out  the  linch-pln  in  the  screw  at 
(D),  onscrew  the  outer  one  in  one  direction. 


whidi  Is  marked  on  It,  and  the  inner  one 
exactly  the  reverse ;  then  slip  the  «-hed  oiB; 
careftally  dean  off  what  diy  and  thick  dlit 
may  have  accumulated,  avtildlng  all  risk  of 
grit  by  osing  a  dtim  doth  or  nev  km^  oA 
the  arm  finely,  and  also  the  Inside  of  tiie 
box,  replace  the  nuts  and  Undi-ptna,  screw 
on  the  cap,  and  the  thing  la  done.  If  the 
leather-waaher  at  the  shoulder  (o)  is  worn 
too  thin,  it  must  be  replaced;  bot  some 
little  practice  is  required  to  a^lnst  this 
to  the  proper  thickness. 

(e)  The  Mjil  Axle  is  the  most  simple  of 
sll,  and  has  merely  a  shoulder  on  the  axle- 
tree  with  a  smooth  arm,  without  any  nut 
whatever.  The  whed  is  kept  on  by  tluree 
long  pins,  whidi  traverse  the  whole  nave 
as  wdl  as  a  plate  bdilnd  ttte  shoolder. 
BwJIg.  158,  in  whidi  (a)  shows  the  smooth 
arm  with  its  plate  playing  freely  behind  tbe 
shonlder;  (b)  is  the  pin  travenftng  the 
whole  nave  and  plate,  and  (c  d)  shows  the 
nave  and  axle  together.  This  Is  not  qnlte 
so  noiseless  as  the  Colllnge,  bnt  when  very 
aocorately  atljusted.  It  msy  be  saade  to 
ran  very  smoothly,  and  on  the  average  Is 
very  nearly  eqnal  to  its  rival  In  p«b|io 
estimation.  The  objection  la,  that  fhNn  tike 
peculiar  make  of  the  shoulder  and  plate.  It 
requires  abont  an  inch  between  the  wlieel 
and  the  spring,  which  for  London  is  of  some 
importance,  the  two  wheels  malting  the 
carriage  fhlly  three  inches  wider  tbsn  ff 
made  with  Golllnge's  axles.  In  taking  off 
these  wheds,  it  is  only  neoesssiy  to  nnscrew 
the  three  nuts  at  the  back  of  the  nave,  wImo 
the  whed  comes  off  at  once,  and  by  screw- 
ing them  np  tighter  at  any  time,  the  Ubei^ 
of  the  whed  may  bo  diminished,  or  vfce 
vendt  when  they  are  dlghtly  unscrewed. 
There  is  also  in  this  whed  a  waSher  of 
leather,  which  Is  more  easily  a4)nsted  tlisB 
the  Colllnge  axle. 

(d)  The  Conical  or  Dxabbcl  Aslb  is 
merely  Colllnge's  prlndple  applied  to  a 
conical  Instead  of  a  cylindrical  arm.  It  Is 
not  so  liable  to  set  fast  as  CoUlnge*8,  and 
is  therefore  used  Anr  heavy  wdghts,  sadi  as 
omnibuses,  Ac ;  but  is  not  nearly  so  quiet. 

(«)  Cabhiagbs  have  dther  two  wheels 
or  four,  according  to  their  natnie,  from 
which  drcomstance  the  sub-division  into 
two-wheded  and  fbur-wheeled  carriages  Is 
made.  Tbe  fore  wheels  are  general^ 
smaller  than  the  htaid,  in  order  to  allow  of 
thebr  locking  under  the  body ;  bat  it  Is  always 
an  ol^ect  to  have  all  the  wheels  as  lax^ge 
as  possible,  by  which  the  drau^t  Is  mate- 
rially diminished. 

(/)  Tax  TiBE  ov  WBXsLsisalsoflat,or 
rounded,  or  hexagonal;  the  last  soon  vreei^ 
Ing  off  its  angles,  and  becoming  conveitea 
into  the  second,  and  both  of  th« 
fitted  fbr  light  caiTliiges. 
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1648.  Thb  Spsikos  &re  attached  to  the 
loJe  by  means  of  oiipp  of  iron  ond  bolta^ 
Their  object  I*  to  yield  to  the  riae  or  flill 
of  the  wheel  in  pasalng  over  the  inequa^ 
Utlee  of  the  road,  so  that  the  body  may 
sot  be  affected  by  tbem.  There  are  many 
▼arietles  of  spriUKS.  but  they  m«j  be  com- 
jKlaeil  under  two  distinct  kiiid»— 1st,  tho«e 
In  which  steel  only  is  used  as  the  ehistic 
material,  such  as  the  ordinary  tUipUc  nnd 
grauhapper  spring  (Jig  154  a  b)  ;  and  Snd, 
those  in  which  it  is  aided  by  leather  straps, 
as  in  the  C-sprlng  {Jg.  155). 

(a)  Thb  Orasbhopper  Snairo  consists  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  platen  of  steel 
riveted  together  In  the  middle,  where  the 
vphng  lies  upon  tlie  axle-tree,  and  is 
attached  to  it  by  a  dip.  (8ee>^.  IM  a.) 
One  plate,  longer  than  the  others,  has  a 
rolled  eye  at  each  end,  by  whlcli  it  is 
attached  to  the  body,  and  Is  of  equal  sob- 
atanoe  in  its  wliole  length ;  the  others  are 
ea«b  gradually  shorter  than  the  one  above 
it,  and  axe  ground  to  a  thin  edge  at  their 
ends,  so  as  to  play  fteely  upon,  the  plate 
next  atoOTd  each.  By  this  arraagemest  the 
aptlug  is  much  more  lively  and  elastic  than 
St  would  be  if  nuule  of  a  solid  piece  of  the 
same  steel,  and  It  wlU  also  bear  greater 
weight  without  breaUng.  As  the  spring 
when  bent  Is  shorter  than  when  perfectly 
•Craight,  one  end  must  have  a  certain 
det{ree  of  libera,  ox  the  spring  vrill  either 
break  or  refoso  to  act.  This  object  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  shackle  or  brace,  the  fbrmer 
being  of  iron  and  the  latter  of  leather,  but 
serving  the  same  purpose  (see  fig.  IM  a), 
and  the  shackle  itself  carrying  a  loop  of  iron 
which  is  attached  to  the  body.  This  spring 
la  used  for  Denaet  gigs  and  fbr  dog-carts, 
also  for  heavy  work,  such  as  omnibuses, 
stage-coaches,  *&,  and  is  a  very  useflal 
spring,  but  liable  to  "chatter*'  at  the 
shacUe,  for  which  reason  the  leather  brace 
la  sometimes  substituted. 

(b)  Thb  Eluftig  Spbing  (154  b)  resembles 
two  grasshopper  springs  greatly  bent,  and 
one  placed  on  the  other,  with  their  eyes 
united  by  pins  or  bolta  The  axle  Is  clipped 
to  tlie  lower  one,  and  the  body  to  the  upper, 
each  being  attached  to  the  middle  of  the 
spring,  BO  that  as  the  plates  play  the  mid- 
dles of  the  spring  approach  each  other,  and 
the  ends  are  allowed  to  lengthen  without 
any  necessity  for  shackles.  In  stiff  springs 
for  heavy  weights  they  sometimes  refUse  to 
play  equally,  and  the  consequence  then  is 
that  one  of  them  breaks,  to  avoid  which 
they  are  sometimes  made  with  eyes  only 
at  one  end,  while  at  the  other  one  plate  lies 
flat  on  the  other,  behig  retained  In  its  place 
by  a  clip  on  each  sld^  These  springs  are 
mad  for  the  hind  carriage  of  light  phaetons 
and  for  the  Are  canlaca-oir  all  thoae  vehicles 


which  are  without  perclies,  as  the  mode  of 
attachment  suits  their  make. 

(c)  C-flPBiNoa  are  made  in  the  same  way, 
as  regards  the  steel  plates  of  which  they 
are  composed,  but  those  are  bent  into  the 
form  of  the  letter  ft-om  which  they  take 
their  name  (see  fig.  156).  Tiie  lower  end  of 
the  G  is  attached  by  bolts  to  the  carriage, 
the  middle  projecting  backwards  or  for- 
wards, and  having  a  long  leather  strap  or 
brace  which  reaches  ftom  the  carriage  over 
the  spring  to  an  iron  stay  (a)  projecting 
from  the  body,  and  called  a  loop.  In 
order  to  regulate  the  height  of  the  body, 
which  is  apt  to  stvetch  the  leather,  this 
is  niada  to  ttHl  upon  a  racked  wheel  at 
(B),  wtdch  Is  turned  by  a  key,  and  easily 
ilils  the  body  by  rolling  the  brace  upon 
lis  borreL  This  spring  Is  the  easiest  of 
all,  but  until  lately  It  has  bt'on  quite  out 
of  Ikshion,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed 
necessity  for  a  perch,  which,  we  sliall  ore- 
sently  see,  increases  the  weight  and  draught 
of  the  whole.  But  aa  there  Is  no  other 
spring  which  la  equally  easy  and  quiet,  it 
is  graduaUy  regaining  Its  former  position  in 
public  estimation.  By  a  recent  invention, 
however,  this  spring  has  been  made  without 
a  perch,  and  thus  one  great  objection  to  its 
uso  has  been  overcome,  though  stUl  it  is,  in 
this  form,  only  capable  of  being  attached 
to  the  hind  carriage,  leaving  the  fore-parts 
to  be  as  rough  and  noi«y  as  ever.  The 
improvement  consists  In  doing  away  with 
the  perch,  and  carryhag  the  spring  ftom  the 
axle-tree  to  the  body,  where  it  is  attaclied 
at  a  short  distance  beneath  the  stay,  which, 
also,  is  here  composed  of  an  elbow-spring 
instead  ol  a  rigid  hron  stay.  There  is  no 
great  advantage,  however,  as  the  weight  Is 
not  much  less  than  that  incuned  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  peroh,  Ac^  whilst  the 
necessity  for  the  elltptio  spring  in  ftont  is  a 
great  objection  to  the  new  invention.  It  Is 
chiefly  used  for  Broughams,  and  has  a  very 
light  and  eleffant  appearanoeu 

1849L  Thb  Boot  is  made  of  wood,  and  Is 
either  of  ash  Itemed  together  In  separate 
pieces,  and  containing  a  panel  of  mahogany 
in  a  groove,  or  it  is  composed  of  solid  elm, 
with  a  moulding  sprigged  on  to  make  it 
resemble  the  framed  body.  This  causes  a 
great  difibrence  in  the  cost  of  bodim, 
which  may  be  made  in  either  way  when 
they  are  tolerably  iiat  in  snrfoce,  but  must 
be  firamed  when  they  are  convex  or 
» compassed,"  which  hi  the  coachmaker's 
term.  It  Is  true,  that  elm  will  bear  a 
considerable  degree  of  bending  and  hollow- 
ing when  steamed;  but  tliere  is  a  Dniit 
to  this,  and  the  coachmaker  finds  that, 
if  a  body  is  requked  with  much  elegance 
of  form  and  variety  in  its  Ihies,  it  must 
he  made  on  the  ftamisg  prindpls.  Maigr 
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pCTchaKn  are  whoUj  Igoonuit  of  Uila 
difference,  and  expect  to  procure  a  ftamed 
bodj  ftr  the  price  at  which  th^  are 
offered  one  with  eoild  aides. 

(a)  Thk  SoLiD-axDED  BoDT  ts  made  like 
a  wooden  .box,  tliat  ii  to  aay,  the  sides 
and  bottom  are  fitted   together  on  the 
ordinary   principles  of  Joinery.    Fig.  166 
shows  the  essential  parts  of  the  simplest 
kind  of  bodj%  either  for  two  or  four  wheels, 
and  called  a  cab-liody.    This,  if  very  plain, 
may  be  made  soUd-sidcd,  and  as  such  wUl 
now  be  examined.    A  piece  of  inch-elm  Is 
first  cut  out  a  little  larger  than  the  part 
marked  by  the  letters  a  d  c  x ;    this  is 
then  Hteamed  unUi  it  wlU  boar  bending, 
after  which  It  Is  made  to  assume  a  slightly 
convex  form,  shown  in  the  section  U7  c  n, 
assisted  by  a  moulding  sprigged  on  to  the 
edge.    When  this  Is  dry  and  set,  another 
piece  of  wood,  nsutdly  ash,  and  shaped  to 
the  sweep,  is  screwed  on  to  the  bottom, 
and  extends  irom  d  to  r  in  a  longltadinal 
direction  in  fig.  Idfi,  and  in  fig.  157  fnim  d  to 
K    This  Is  the  "bottom-side."   Projecting 
perpendicularly  from  the  inner  edge  of  Uie 
bottom-sido  is  the  **  rocker,"  a  short  piece 
of  ash  or  elm,  upon  which  the  strength  of 
the  body  in  great  measure  depends,  and 
shown  at  >!^.  IM  B,  and  fig.  157  K  f.     The 
object  of  these  two  pieces,  viz.,  the  iMttom- 
slde  and  the  rocker,  is  to  narrow  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  so  as  to  give  room  for 
the  spring,  and  also  to  take  off  ftt>m  tiie 
heaviness  of  the  wholei    It  is  obvious  that 
tlio  feet  and  legs  do  not  require  nearly  so 
muoh  width  as  the  hips,  and  consequently 
the  part  intended  fbr  their  lodgment  may 
bo  contracted,  and  is  so  In  all  modem 
carriages,  by  the  adoption  of  the  bottom- 
side  and   rocker.    The  two  rockers  are 
connected   together  by  a  light  piece  of 
wood,  usually  flr,  upon  which  little  stress 
Is  laid,  and  which  is  called  the  bottom,  or 
**  floor/*    This  is  assisted  at  the  back  and 
front  by  a  stout  piece   of  ash  morticed 
into  the  rocker  at  each  angle,  and  called 
back  and  fh>nt  "bottom-rails."     The  two 
sides  thus  put  together  and  connected  a( 
the  bottom,  are  still  fhrther  strengthened 
by  a  top-rail  at  the  back,   morticed  at 
fig.  156  A,  on  each  side,  and  by  other  scat- 
rails  at  the  back  and  front  of  the  seat 
shown  at  fig.  157  a  b.     By  these  various 
stays  the  whole  is  put  together  firmly, 
and  In  a  simple  body  like  this  nothing 
more  Is  necessary  to  complete  it,  except 
the  addition  of  a  thin  panel  of  mahogany 
nailed  on  the  back  Trom  the  top  to  the 
bottom-rail,  and  sprigged  also    on  to  the 
allies  fh)m  a  to  n,  fig.  ia«,  and,  in  fkct, 
occupying  the  whole  area  shown  in  fig  167. 
Suc'h  a  body,  with  or  without  a  head,  and 
aiiTJshod  with  a  dash-Iron  In  ftont,  and 


also  lined,  aproned,  he.  la  oompleto  m  a 
cab-body*  and  makes  either  a  two-wtieeled 
oab  or  a  oab-bodled  phaefeoa,  according  as 
it  is  mounted  on  two  or  fbur  wheels ;  in  tho 
latter  ease,  however,  having  nsoally  tho 
rocker  extended  either  backwards  or  Ibr- 
wards  to  fbrm  a  hind-seat  or  driving-box. 

(6)  Thb  Pamxllbd  Boot  differs  mim  tho 
foregoing  in  having  the  sides  and  back  pat 
together  In  pieces,  which  in  a  simple  body, 
like  that  previously  described,  would  con- 
sist of  a  top  and  bottom-side  ifig.  IM  a  ■ 
and  D  c),  and  of  a  hind  and  fi/re  pillar  (a  o 
and  R  c).     These  four  pieces  would  ftnrm 
the  skeleton  of  the   side,  and  would  bo 
framed  together  very  strongly,  yet  neatly, 
each  being  dove-tailed  into  the  other,  and 
pinned  together  as  well  um  screwed.     After 
they  are  cut  into  the  genersl  fbrm  of  the 
side  so  as  to  have  the  desired  sweep,  and 
their  Joints  being  carefkilly  made,  they  ana 
taken   apart,  and   a   groove  is  ploughed 
on  their  internal  fhoes,  so  as  to  run  into 
each    other,    and  form    one   oontinaous 
groove,  la  which   a  mahofcany  panel  is 
afterwards  fitted,  as  shown  at  fig.  157  o  r. 
The  inside  of  the  hind  pillar  {fig.  156  a  d), 
must  also  be  grooved  so  as  to  receive  the 
back  paneU  which  Is  lot  into  the  zalls,  top 
and  bottom,  and  beyond  thoM  points  of 
diflbrenoe  the  whole  is  completed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  solid-sided  body,  except 
that  the  panel  requires  to  be  strengthened 
with  wooden  battens,  and  canvass  glncd 
against  any  part  which  is   more  than 
usually  strained  by  any  peculiarly  twisting 
part  of  the  fVamew    Many  bodies  are  much 
more  complicated  than  this;   bat  In  all 
the  principle  is  the  same,  and  eadi  panel 
is  let  into  a  groove  cut  in  the  pillars,  which 
are  perpendicular,  and    in  the  auie'ralls, 
which  are  horlxontaL    These  ftame^works 
have    also    tbehr   outer    edges    mooldcd 
variously  according  to  the  fhahlon  of  tho 
day,  being  sometimes  merely  rounded  oir, 
and  at  others  having  a  concave  thumb- 
moulding  taken  out  of  them;  bat  In  an 
cases  superseding  the  necessity  for  any 
beading  being  sprigged  on  as  In  the  sc^id- 
stded  body.    Frmn  tho  oomplleated  nature 
of  these  Jointed  or  flramed  bodies,  U  follows 
that  if  they  are  not  carefhUy  made  of  well- 
seasoned  wood,  they  soon  separate  at  the 
Joints,  tmd  either  allow  the  body  to  come  to 
pieces  altogether,  or  dse  permit  the  water 
to  rsdch  the  Interior  of  tlie  Joints,  and  so 
cause  a  prematare  decay.    So  tliat,  though 
a  well-made  filmed  body  is  far  superior  to 
one  with  solid  sides,  yet,  In  the  bands  o( 
an  inferior  workman,  the  latter  is  the  mora 
safe  and  lasting  mode  of  construction. 

(c)  Tax  Bonr  zs  Oovxxkd  dt,  either  peiw 
mauently  by  means  of  a  wooden  fhmie  (Jlg^ 
158),  or  at  the  pleasure  of  tlio  paaseoger,  by 
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luMUU  of  a  oorerliiK  capaMe  of  being  let  ap 
or  down,  and  called  a  head,  or  hood  (jUg.  IM). 
In  the  fbrmer  case,  the  pillars  are  cnrried  up 
In  one  piece,  and  then  a  light  roof  of  fir  Is  pat 
on,  blocked  with  square  pieces  of  the  same 
wood  glaed  on  the  under-side,  and  covered 
with  a  stout  leather  skin  of  cowhide. 
This  is  strained  on  very  tightly  by  means 
of  a  thin  band  of  copper,  which  exactly  fits 
the  edge  of  the  roof;  and  keeps  all  in  its 
place,  without  any  necessity  for  naila  The 
back  and  sides  between  the  pillars  and 
above  the  bottom  panels  are  closed  by 
mahogany  panels  also,  but  sprigged  on 
instead  of  being  let  Into  grooves.  A  door 
Is  ftamed  in  the  ordlnaiy  way,  and  panelled 
In  the  lower  half,  while  the  upper  Is  either 
closed  with  a  glass-sash,  or  this  part  falls 
Into  a  box  or  cavity  made  for  it  indde  the 
lower  panel  The  ftont  is  closed  also  In  the 
same  way,  so  that  a  close  carriage  is  com- 
pletely protected  ftom  the  weather  when 
its  glasses  are  up,  or  when  let  down  the  air 
U  flreely  admitted;  the  only  objection  being 
that  it  is  not  as  flreely  let  out  again. 

(d)  Thx  Hxad,  ob  Hood,  consists  of 
leather  strained  upon  wooden  hoops,  called 
**  slats,"  which  rise  or  fUl  upon  a  common 
centre  {Jig.  150  a).  Four  of  these  are 
required  to  form  a  head,  and  they  are  kept 
in  shape  by  webbing  strained  fh>m  one  to 
the  other,  and  by  Joints  attached  to  two  of 
them  on^,  which,  being  made  to  play  in 
the  middle,  will  give  way  when  pulled  out 
of  the  straight  line,  and  allow  of  the  head 
being  lowered.  The  leather  used  is  now 
ftlmost  invariably  that  called  enamelled,  of 
which,  however,  there  are  several  qualities 
and  prices,  some  being  veiy  durable,  and 
others  soon  cracking  and  letting  in  the 
wet  Besides  this  covering  of  leather,  the 
front  is  protected  either  by  g^ass  In  the 
shape  of  Uerman  lights,  which  fold  up  and 
are  made  with  mahogany  flramea^  or  by 
Macintosh  curtains  drawing  on  a  brass  rod. 

(e)  Bodies  may,  therefore,  be  divided— 
1st,  into  solld-slded  and  fhuned ;  Snd,  into 
open  bodies,  dose  bodies,  and  headed,  or 
hooded  bodies;  and,  8rd,  into  double  and 
single  bodies,  the  former  of  which  have  two 
seats,  while  the  latter  have  only  one. 

(/)  Thb  DarviKQ-eBAT  of  a  dose  carriage 
la  usually  called  the  coach-box,  and  may 
either  be  a  plain  seat,  with  iron  bars  for 
sides,  protected  by  leather,  in  addition,  or 
else  it  is  covered  with  a  large  falling  doth, 
caUed  a  **  hammer-doth,*^  fttim  its  conceal- 
ing the  box  in  which  a  hammer  and  nails 
were  formerly  carried  in  ease  of  acddents. 

(ff)  Thkbe  is  also  in  many  carriages  a 
*Mck-seat,  sometimes  called  a  rumble, 
which  Is  dther  fixed  to  a  continuation  of 
the  rocker  or  attached  to  it  by  means  of 
Inm  stays,  eolled  loops. 


(A)  Evert  Boot  is  also  lined  and  pro* 
vided  with  aprons,  Ac,  the  workmanship 
of  which  is  a  separate  department  called 
trimming.  The  lining  is  either  of  doth,  or 
leather,  or  silk,  or  a  mixture  of  those, 
and  padded  with  wdl-curled  horsehair. 
In  expensive  carriages,  also,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  laoe  used,  which  is  of  a  costly  cha* 
racter. 

VO  Thk  DASB-noira  akd  Wings  are,  in 
well-made  carriages,  made  of  a  flvmo-work 
of  iron,  covered  with  patent  leather ;  but 
in  some  low-priced  ones,  especially  those 
for  ponies,  a  thin  piece  of  elm  is  fixed,  and 
has  a  beading  sprigged  on  to  imitate  the 
lines  of  the  irona  In  this,  also,  on  inex- 
perienced Judge  is  often  taken  in. 

0' )  Afkoms  of  enamelled  leather  are  fixed 
to  open  carriages,  and  to  the  outer  seats  of 
dosed  ones,  so  as  to  protect  the  knees  ot 
the  passengers.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
heads,  this  leather  varies  greatly  in  its 
value  and  price. 

{k)  Baskkt  Wobx  has  of  late  years  been 
extensively  used  for  open  carriages  of  all 
kinds,  chiefly  made  by  Denny,  of  Croydon, 
whence  they  have  been  named  Croydon 
Basket  Carriages.  The  material  is  cheup 
in  first  cost,  but  does  not  laxt  well,  and 
will  not  therefore,  I  think,  long  maintain 
Its  recent  popularity. 

185a  Thx  Wholx  Ybbiclb,  besides  tiie 
wheels,  axles,  springs,  and  body,  is  com- 
posed of  a  connecting  medium,  called  the 
carriage,  see  par.  1848,  which,  however, 
property  includes  the  springs.  It  varies 
flrom  a  mere  cross-bar  or  two  to  the  very 
complicated  machlnezy  exhibited  in  the 
chariot  or  barouche.  Two-whkxled  Ca»- 
RiAOES,  with  the  exception  of  those  on 
C-sprlngs,  have  only  the  iron  stays  by 
which  the  springs  are  attached  to  the 
bodies,  and  also,  in  general,  a  fore  and 
hind  bar,  as  well  as  a  pair  of  shafts.  Four- 
wheeled  carriages  are,  however,  much 
more  complicated,  and  consist  in  all  cases 
of  a  fore  and  hind  carriage,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  connected  by  a  perch,  and  of 
which  the  fore  carriage  has  always  a 
wheel-plate,  with  its  appendages,  in  order 
to  allow  of  the  ftee  movement  of  the  fore- 
wheels  to  the  right  or  left.  All  these  paru 
must  therefore  be  separately  examined. 

(a)  TiiK  Cakxiaok  or  tbs  Two-whxsuco 
Vbhiclx  varies  considerably,  simple  though 
it  is  as  compared  with  the  four-wheded 
carriage.  In  Its  most  stanple  form,  as  in  the 
dog-cart  or  plain  gig,  there  is  first  of  aU  a 
curved  stay  at  the  back  and  firont  of  the 
grasshopper  spring  (a  b  100),  to  which  they 
are  attached  by  bolts  behind,  and  a  diackle 
in  firont  (see  Jiff,  at  b).  The  stays  them- 
sdves  are  bolted  to  the  rocker  of  the  body, 
and  the  front  stay  has  attached  to  it  steps 
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fbr  allowing  entrance  or  exIL  Tlie  abaft  la 
fixed  to  the  fore-bar,  either  by  a  aoUd  and 
llxed  Iron  flap  dipping  it,  or  by  a  joint 
which  allows  of  &«e  motion,  in  wtilch  caae 
the  aiiaft  is  of  lancewood,  and  its  play  is 
foronred  by  being  attached  to  a  croes- 
aprtaig  fixed  to  the  body  at  the  back,  as 
shown  in  Jig.  16L  By  this  proTlsioo,  the 
tr6tting  action  of  the  hors^  causes  little  or 
no  shaft-motion,  tbe  bar  at  (b)  being  a 
centre  upon  which  the  shaft  partially  re- 
volves, and  the  spring  at  the  back  In  the 
same  way  allows  that  part  of  the  body  to 
rem^n  quiet. 

(6)  In  thk  Htahbopb,  the  shaft  Is  of  ash 
plated  witb  iron,  and  thereibre  inelastic. 
It  is  not  directly  connected  with  tbe  body, 
but  only  through  the  axle4ree,  to  which  it  is 
separately  attached  by  an  iron  stay  (Jig.  168) 
and,  a4  a  consequence,  every  Jar  from  tbe 
Inequalities  of  the  road  is  communicated 
to  the  horae's  back,  often  causing  Inflam- 
mation of  tbe  skin  or  bones  of  the  spine ;  tbe 
body  also.  Instead  of  being  connected  to  the 
grasshopper  springs  by  iron  stays^  Is  fixed 
to  them  by  straight  cross-springs,  which 
are  attached  to  it  only  in  two  places,  one  In 
the  middle  of  the  fore  and  hind  bottom-rail. 
Shaft  motion  is  therefore  almost  wholly 
destroyed  In  this  gig,  being  lost  from  the  play 
of  the  springs  before  it  Is  communicated  to 
the  body;  and,  beaides  this,  the  Stanhope 
is  tbe  easiest  of  all,  fh>m  its  possessing 
four  springs  instead  of  two,  as  in  the  plain 
grasshopper,  or  three,  as  in  the  Deniiet,  in 
wblch  tlM  grasshopper  has  a  liack  spring 
like  that  of  the  Stanhope,  but  is  con- 
nected, as  in>^.  leo,  In  front 

(c)  Thb  TiLBuaT  was  invented  In  order  to 
give  softness  to  the  steel  springs  by  Its  long 
leather  braces,  and  this  it  does  most  effec- 
tually, but  at  the  cost  of  gaining  shaft 
motion,  which  can  never  in  it  be  totally 
got  rid  of;  though  much  may  certainly  be 
done  by  careAil  management  of  the  springs. 
The  shaft  is  like  that  of  tlie  Stanhope,  and 
is  sometimes  fixed  in  the  same  way  to  the 
axle-tree,  or  more  commonly  It  is  attached 
to  it  by  a  grasshopper  spring  (see/^.  163) 
and  stays  similar  to  those  shown  at^.  lea 
This,  therefore,  may  be  called  the  under- 
carriage, which  is  complete  in  Itself,  and 
upon  it  Is  reared  a  hind-carriage,  or  T-^tay 
and  spring  (168  b),  of  which  the  lower  part 
Is  iron-bolted  to  the  hind  bar,  while  tbe 
upper  part  Is  a  cross-spring,  having  attached 
to  its  extremity,  on  each  side,  a  long  leather 
brace,  which  Alls  to  take  at  (c)  tbe  end  of 
an  elbow-spring,  attached  to  the  body 
at  (n).  Tliese  springs  and  braces,  therefore, 
Bupport  the  hind-part  of  the  body,  while 
the  fore-part  is  suspended  to  the  shaft  some 
Inches  in  front  of  the  drawing-bar,  by  means 
of  another  brace  and  elbow-«pring  attached 


to  the  rocker.  If  tbeT-atay  la  fixed  quite 
upright,  and  the  braces  have  liberty  to 
play,  the  shaft  motion  is  very  impleasant ; 
but  if  they  are  made  to  slant,  and  the 
braces  are  drawn  apart,  this  is  in  great 
meaaure  got  rid  o<;  though  still  sllgbty 
annoying.  The  softness  of  the  motioa  la, 
however,  very  agreeable; 

(d )  Ik  Psivatb  Cabriolsts  the  principle 
is  the  same  as  in  the  Tilbury,  except  that 
instead  of  the  hind-brace  being  suspended 
flrom  a  cross-spring  on  a  T-stay  it  fidls  from 
a  C-epring.  In  ali  other  respects  the  two 
are  identical  aa  fiir  as  the  cairiage  part  is 
concerned,  with  tiie  addition,  however,  to 
the  cabriidet  of  a  double  cross-bar  behind, 
with  a  foot-board  on  it  tor  the  servant 
The  shape  of  the  body  is,  of  course,  varied, 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  part 
we  are  now  considering. 

(e)  Ix  thb  Hakbom  Safett  Cab,  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  carriage  part  is  con- 
structed varies  but  very  sUghUy  frt>m  that 
already  described  as  the  i>ennet  spring. 
The  body  is  requhred  to  be  very  low  for  tbe 
convmience  of  access,  and  therefore  tho 
shaft  is  not  carried  backward  behind  the 
dash-iron,  but  is  there  attached  to  tliree 
strong  iron  stays  (fitefig.  164).  The  sprint.'s 
are  three,  one  on  each  side,  with  a  cros*- 
spring  at  tbe  back  attached  to  the  foot< 
board  of  the  driver's  seat  In  order  to  allow 
of  these  springs  taking  the  weight  in  firont 
a  long  coupling  iron  is  generally  attached  to 
them,  and  also  to  the  rocker  below.  An 
Improvement  in  appearance  has  been  lately 
made  In  these  cabe,  by  which  this  ia  done 
away,  and  the  side-spring  is  not  carried 
beyond  the  iront-pillar  of  the  body,  to  a 
cross-spring  behind,  to  which  it  is  bolted, 
{fobfig.  164).  But  these  cabs  are  not  so 
easy  as  those  of  the  original  constmctlan. 

(/)  In  toe  Gubbiclb,  tho  springs  and 
carriage  are  the  same  as  in  the  cabriolet; 
but  Instead  of  shafts  for  one  horse,  a  pole  is 
Introduced,  and  firmly  socketed  to  the  fore 
bar,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  attach- 
ment of  a  paUr  of  horses.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  suspending  the  pole  to  a  metallic 
cnrrlde-bar,  extendhig  from  the  top  of  one 
harness-pad  to  the  other  through  eyes  in 
which  it  plays  ft-eely,  and  thus  permits  the 
hones  to  approach  one  another  or  recede 
according  to  the  undulations  of  the  road. 

ig)  Thb  Cabkiagbofthb  Fou&-whkeled 
Vehiclb  is,  as  before  remarked,  much  mora 
complicated  and  varied  than  those  hitherto 
described.  In  the  first  place  we  may  ex- 
amine those  in  which  there  is  no  perch,  and 
here  we  shall  find  the  hbid  carriage  some- 
what resembUng  amodlficationof  the  whola 
parts  seen  in  the  two-wheeled  rehidea. 
Thus  we  may  have  a  graashopper-qufng;  or 
C^prlng,  or  Dennet  firing  attachwl  to  tea 
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hind  put  of  8  phMton  or  Broagluun,  even 
wltboat  a  pwcb*  as  explained  Xxy  fig.  16S 
and  par.  1848  (e).  All  that  la  xeqnlrod  la  a 
stay  on  each  aide  to  attach  tbeaprlngln  a 
firm  manner,  so  that  the  wbeela  and  axle- 
tree  always  retain  the  aame  relattre  poallion 
to  the  body,  and  are  not  liable  to  a  croea- 
pnlL  This  object,  therefore,  la  veiy  simple, 
and  although  there  are  m  raiiety  of  springs 
InTented  and  nMd,  yet  there  is  little  differ- 
ence In  tbehr  principle,  and  scarcely  any  In 
tlielr  relative  advantages.  None  Is  more 
easy  than  the  C-spring  as  adapted  to 
Broughams  without  a  peroh,  but  it  is  heavy, 
and  increases  the  drsnght  reiy  consider- 
ably. Most  of  the  graaahopper-spxings, 
however  they  may  be  modified,  reqnlre  a 
projecting  stay  from  the  body,  which  is 
commonly  called,  from  Its  shape,  a  **  pump- 
handle." 

(A)  Tn  FoRS-CABRXAaB  of  evei7  four- 
wheeled  vehicle  Is  made  of  the  same  parts 
and  acts  on  the  same  prindfrfe,  though  it 
varies  greatly  in  its  details  and  attach- 
ments. Its  object  is  to  allow  of  the  rotation 
of  the  flnont-wheels,  which  is  accomplished 
by  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  Its  most 
simple  form  is  seen  in  the  perched  carriage, 
therefore  it  will  be  better  to  examine  this 
first  Fig.  ItfS  shows  the  carriage  enUre 
and  separate  Ax>m  the  body ;  (a)  is  the  hind 
earrisge,  conslsUng  of  the  bed  (a)  and 
traAflom  behind  It,  to  which  is  securely 
fixed,  by  the  aid  of  two  side-stays  (wings), 
tlie  perch  (b),  which  connects  it  with  the 
fore  auTiage  (C),  the  upper  part  of  wbicli 
is  firmly  bolted  to  the  perch,  and  consists 
of  two  cross-bars  called  the  horn-bar  (d), 
and  the  fore  transom  (b),  the  two  being 
oounected  together  by  four  stays,  the 
middle  ones  of  which  are  prolonged  for- 
wards as  much  as  behind  the  transom,  and 
support  a  horizontal  circular  plate  of  iron, 
the  "wheel-plate"  {u»ftg.  106 a  b).  In  the 
centre  of  the  transom  is  a  perpendicular 
hole  protected  by  iron,  in  which  Is  placed  a 
strong  Iron  pin,  called  the  perch-bolt, 
be&'iuse  It  passes  through  the  end  of  the 
perch,  and  unites  it  strongly  to  the  fore 
carriage.  The>ie  parts  are  all  firmly  fixed, 
and  do  not  alter  their  relative  positions  to 
each  other,  and  to  them  the  body  is 
sttached  above  by  means  of  the  springs 
bolted  to  them.  The  lower  fore  carriage 
lies  under  the  upper,  and  is  only  connected 
to  it  by  the  perch-bolt  which  paastti  through 
Its  principal  part,  the  **  fore-bed."  in  which 
the  axle-tree  is  firmly  fixed.  The  fig.  160 
shows  this  fore-bed  In  its  pliice,  at  (a  b), 
and  alsc  below  in  a  separate  form  at  (c  n). 
In  order  to  allow  the  horses  to  move  it, 
two  pli'ces  of  ash  plated  with  iron,  and 
called  futchela,  are  morticed  Into  it  at  (k  f), 
uuJ  gnuloaily  approaching  each  other  as 


they  paaa  forwards,  they  fonn  a  narrow 
opening,  *'</k«  chop*  ot  the  futchela,"  lu 
which  the  pole  Is  fixed  by  means  of  a  cross 
pin  of  iron  passing  tlirough  all  threei  But 
the  bed  requirea  steadying  in  its  place,  and 
for  this  purpose  two  cross-pieces  of  wood, 
or  iron,  or  both  together,  are  fixed  upon 
the  flitchels,  and  so  as  to  correspond  with 
the  shape  of  the  wheel-plate,  which,  as 
already  mentioned,  la  firmly  united  to  the 
upper  carriage.  The  hinder  of  thene  cross 
pieces,  at  (o).  Is  called  the  sway-bar,  and 
that  befine,  at  (h),  the  felloe-piece ;  both 
together  complete,  with  the  bed,  a  circle, 
which  is  accurately  adapted  to  that  of  the 
wheel-plate ;  and  as  the  two  are  kept  firmly 
together  by  the  perch-bolt,  and  aro  well 
greased,  there  is  very  little  play  in  this 
part,  excepting  in  the  desired  direction. 
The  object  of  this  construction  is  to  allow 
of  tlie  rotation  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
fore-carriage  upon  the  upper,  carrying 
the  wheels  with  it;  but  sometimes  It  Is 
desirable  to  avoid  striking  a  particular  part 
of  the  body  with  the  fore-wheel,  for  several 
reasons,  the  chief  of  which  is  to  get  a  high 
wheel  without,  at  the  same  time  Increasing 
the  distance  between  the  two  pairs.  To 
do  this,  an  eccentric  lock  la  adopted,  so 
contrived  that  the  perch  bolt  is  thrown 
fbrward  and  out  of  the  straight  line  between 
the  wheels,  by  which  a  saving  of  some 
inches  Is  efliected.  Other  expedients  are 
also  adopted,  but  they  are  too  complicated 
for  general  use.  Iiying  upon  the  chops  of 
the  futchels  and  bolted  to  them,  and  also 
fixed  to  the  bed  by  iron  stays,  Is  the 
drawing-bar  (i  j),  to  which  the  traces  are 
attached.  This  bar  has  usually  rising  from 
It  four  pins,  called  roller-bolts,  which  receive 
the  open  loops  of  the  traces ;  sometimes, 
however,  swing-bars  are  fixed  to  it,  and 
then  the  traces  are  attached  to  these  by  open 
eyes.  Such  Is  the  construction  of  the  tore 
carriage  when  there  Is  a  perch;  but,  in  its 
absence,  the  transom  and  horn-bar  are 
bolted  to  the  trout  ft  the  bo<ly,  and  the 
bed  ia  aeparated  flt>m  the  axle-tree  by  the 
flx>nt  springs,  which  are  almost  always  of 
the  elliptic  kind  (see  par.  1848  and  fig.  leo). 
In  these  fore  carriages  it  is  now  the 
custom,  instead  of  making  the  futchels 
approach  each  other,  as  in  fig.  166,  to  t>«pa. 
rate  their  front  extremities,  as  lo  fig.  169; 
and  thus  when  one  liorse  only  Is  used, 
there  is  room  for  his  hind-quarter  between 
them.  The  platen  at  the  end  of  the  futchel 
are  made  open  so  as  to  receive  between 
them  a  shaft ;  or,  w^hen  a  pair  of  horses 
are  driven,  a  block  attached  to  the  dmw- 
ing-bar  (see  fig.  169  a  b).  In  this  case  the 
pole  is  fixed  in  an  Iron  socket  sttached 
beneath  the  bar,  and  into  another  screwed 
In  front  of  the  bed.    It  will  thas  be  seeu 
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that  all  the  same  parts  exist,  botb  In  the 
loro-canlage  with  a  perob,  and  In  that 
wlthoat  tbat  addition;  but  there  is  this 
difltercuoe,  that  in  the  one  case  the  bed 
and  axle-tree  are  connected  together, 
while  in  the  other  they  are  separated  by 
a  sprlni?  on  each  ride>  In  the  same  way 
In  the  perched  carriage  the  springs,  instead 
of  being  inserted  as  above,  are  introrluoed 
between  the  trsnaom  and  horn-bar,  and 
the  body. 

(i)  Thb  Hutd-casbiagb,  with  a  perch, 
oonaiftta  of  the  bed,  with  which  the  axle- 
tree  is  united;  and  behind  this  lies  the 
transom  or  spiing-bar,  as  it  is  Tarionsly 
called.  The  perch  may  be  straight  or 
compassed,  sometimes  so  raneh  so,  as  to  be 
called  nwsn-necked.  All  the  carriage  is 
either  of  ash,  plated  with  iron,  or  entirely 
of  that  metaL  In  the  modem  light  car- 
nages the  perch  is  entirely  of  metal, 
and  looks  scarcely  strong  enough  for  the 
leverage  which  it  has  to  bear.  Two  C- 
springs  are  osoally  fixed  upon  the  transom 
and  bed  behind,  and  also  upon  the  transom 
and  horn-bar  In  fh>nt ;  and  in  this  way  the 
body  is  suspended  by  the  braces  catching 
hold  of  iron  stays,  called  body-loopiL  The 
braces,  at  the  bottom  of  the  C-springs, 
pass  round  jaeit  (fig.  155  b),  by  which  they 
ore  tightened.  In  most  of  the  modem 
carriages  with  perches,  a  grasshopper  or 
elliptic  spring  is  introduced  between  the  bed 
and  the  axle,  exactly  as  in  those  without 
perches,  by  which  their  smoothness  is 
increased.  When  a  platform  fat  a  senmnt 
is  introduced,  it  is  now  generally  sos- 
pended  upon  the  loops,  and  not  on  the 
transom,  as  was  formerly  the  ease. 

ia5L  Ths  Shafts  ob  Pore  are  the  two 
modes  of  attaching  the  horw  or  hones  to  a 
modem  carriage,  the  former  being  used  for 
a  single  horse,  while  the  latter  is  intended 
fbr  two.  The  shafts  vary  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  their  intended  application  to  a  two  or 
four-wheeled  carriage,  in  the  one  case  being 
a  complete  fixture  and  only  relieved  by 
their  own  elasticity,  while  in  the  other  they 
are  fomLihed  with  a  Joint  allowing  of  play 
in  a  perpendicalar  direction,  and  fixed  at 
the  front  end  of  the  fntchels  in  most 
modern  carriages,  as  in  fig.  172.  In  these, 
however,  a  drawing-bar  is  negatived, 
which  is  rather  an  objection,  us  it  relieves 
the  horsu*s  shoulders  vprycon<«idenibly.  It 
is  merely  a  wooden  bar,  nearly  the  width 
of  the  shafts,  and  having  its  extremities 
fhmlahed  with  eyes  or  hooks  fur  the  attach- 
ment of  the  traces.  Tne  pole  also,  as  used 
in  England,  is  a  very  simple  instnunent, 
being  flmily  fixed  to  a  socket  either  hi  Uie 
chops  of  the  iUtchels  or  to  the  under  side  of 
the  spUnter-bar  and  bed  by  Iron  sockets  and 
A  pole-pin.    lu  this  mode  of  attachment  the 


fbre-end  of  the  pole  la  held  downwards  hy 
the  weight  of  the  carriage,  and  is  a  fixed 
point  fbr  the  hones  to  back  the  carriage  fay. 
In  America,  howewr,  a  pole  is  much  nsed 
which  has  a  Joint  at  the  splinter,  by  whfeh 
it  is  allowed  to  play  freely  npwards  snd 
downwarda.  The  ofaiJect  of  this  is  lo  avoid 
the  strain  upon  the  fore-cartiage  wliich  the 
fixed  pole  causes,  for  by  the  adoption  of  this 
Joint  the  onlystrain  is  sideways,  and  in  that 
direction  the  lock  allowsoffkee  motion.  Hany 
people  may  fancy  that  this  tno  play  of  the 
end  of  the  pole  Is  attended  with  danger ;  but 
the  only  probability  of  accident  arises  from 
the  risk  of  tlie  collar  slipping  over  the  head 
of  the  hone,  an  accident  very  easily  pr»- 
vmted  by  the  use  of  the  brea8tplat&  An 
excellent  modification  of  the  American 
mode  of  using  this  pole  is  Shown  at  fig.  1<», 
bat  this  of  course  would  only  be  applied  to 
light  carriages  with  correspondingly  light 
poles,  because  the  weight  of  that  part  is 
carried  by  the  horses,  instead  of  by  the 
carriage,  9M  In  the  Engtish  mode  This  pole 
requires  to  be  firmly  fixed  to  the  splinter- 
bar,  which  plays  (i-eely  In  the  ftatcbel-ends, 
just  as  the  shafts  do,  having  two  blocks 
fitted  to  them  and  bolted  in  the  nsoal  way 
(see  fig.  168  b).  To  the  end  of  the  pole, 
pole-pieoes  of  the  ordinary  description  are 
attached,  but  slidhig  finely  on  the  pole 
Itself  is  an  Iron  bar  with  a  large  Jointed 
ring  at  each  end,  through  which  the  pole- 
piece  passes  as  well  as  through  the  hame- 
ring,  and  thos  the  collar  not  only  keeps 
back  the  end  of  the  pole  In  the  usual  way, 
but  it  also  keeps  it  down,  v^ith  liberty 
enough  alTorded  to  the  bones  by  means 
of  the  Jointed  ring  on  the  end  of  the  bar. 
The  horses  are  rendered  much  more  steady 
in  their  draught,  because  the  bar  acts 
immediately  on  the  pote,  and  they  are  also 
prevented  from  separating  too  widely,  or 
fh>m  shouldering  the  pole,  as  they  so  often 
da  Altogether,  Aom  a  short  experience  of 
its  merits,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  Engliali 
method  of  attaching  two  horses  to  a  Ught 
carriage. 

1852.  Thk  Dbaq  consists  in  a  mcNlo  of 
preventing  the  revelation  of  one  or  more 
wheels,  so  that  by  thehr  friction  on  the 
ground  the  progress  may  be  retarded.  The 
mo«t  simple  form  consists  in  a  mere  chain, 
which  is  attached  to  the  body,  and  when 
used  Is  passed  round  a  felloe  of  the  hind- 
wheel,  snd  then  hooked  again  np  to  tho 
body.  This,  however,  cuts  the  wheel  aadly, 
and  also  wean  out  the  tire  unequally,  so 
that  It  Is  not  employed  for  private  carriaeea. 
Next  to  tUs  comes  the  drag-chain  and  ahoo 
which  are  attached  to  the  body  or  carriaca 
near  the  perch-bolt;  and  the  shoe,  when 
dropped  In  l!h>nt  of  the  wheel,  with  a  pr»» 
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periy  adapted  chain,  allows  the  tiro  to  enter 
Its  grasp,  and  then  lifts  It  off  the  road  (see 
fig.  170  A).  The  patent  drag  is  however  mort 
exteusirely  osed  {lAibJIg.  170  b).  In  which  a 
lever  is  used  to  press  an  arm  of  Iron, 
guarded  with  wood  against  the  tin*,  and  so 
either  partially  or  entirely  prevent  the 
rovolatlon  of  the  wheeL  Its  tendency  to 
strain  the  carriage  is,  however,  an  objection 
with  many  people. 

1858.  Having  now  described  the  several 
ports  of  which  the  carriage,  in  both  its 
senses,  Is  composed,  It  is  only  necessary 
to  allade  to  the  painting  and  varnishing, 
which  are  veiy  necessary  parts  of  Its  con- 
struction.   It  is,  In  the  first  place,  requisite 
that  the  surfbce  shall  be  rendered  very 
true,  and  this  is  done  by  brushing  on  coat 
after  coat  of  lead  paint,  and  then,  when 
dry,  rubbing  them  down  with   pumice- 
stone.     A  paint  made  up  with  powdered 
slate   is  now  used   instead  of  lead,  and 
accelerates  the  progress  of  the  work  very 
materially,  producing  a  very  level  surface, 
and  not  tieln^  liable  to  cnick.    When  a  true 
nnder-surfiice  is  thus  obtained,  the  final 
colour  is  applied,  and  rubbed  down  also 
once  or  twice,  the  last  coat  being  put  on 
In  a  very  tlila  layer,  and  allowed  to  remain 
without  any  further  friction,  when  it  is 
pricked  oat  with  what  lines  of  contrasting 
colour  are  thought  desirable ;  and,  finally, 
one  or  two  coats  of  varnish  are  applied,  and 
the  whole  work  is  done.     This  varnish, 
however,  is  in  veiy  elaborate  close  car- 
riages rubbed  down  with  tiie  hand,  until 
the  surfiice  is  made  still  more  smooth  than 
twfore;    but  tills  process  is  now  seldom 
rt:sorted  ta 

Sect.  3.— .Yakietiik  or  Modkrit 

GAaBIAGBSL 

1854.  The  Opek  Two-wiublbd  Ca^buobs 
at  present  in  private  use,  are— 1st,  the  dog- 
cart; 2nd,  the  Deimet  gig;  Srd,  the  Stan- 
hope; 4th,  the  TUburp;  0th,  the  Iruhear 
Onslde  and  outside). 

(a)  Thx  Dog-cabt  Is  a  mere  wooden- 
b03C,  more  or  less  lightened  out  at  the  sides, 
and  ornamented  with  cane-work  or  laths. 
This  is  usually  supporied  on  grasshopper 
springs,  with  lancewood  shafts  to  take  oft 
the  trotting  motion  of  the  horse.  The  seats 
are  four,  back  to  back ;  and  the  body  is  so 
arranged,  tiiat  when  one  or  two  only  are 
riding  in  flnont,  it  may  be  sUil  balanced 
evenly  upon  the  wheels— the  alteration 
being  effected  either  by  shifting  the  seat  In 
the  bodyt  or  the  whole  body  upon  the  car- 
riage by  means  of  slides.  There  is  an  im- 
mense variety  of  fbnns  in  use,  called  the 
Malvern,  the  Croydon,  th^  WlUtechapel, 
Ac,  but  the  latter  is  the  only  one  possessing 
maj  Tery  distinctive  Itature,  dependlDg  on 


its  resemblance  to  a  light  butcher's  cart, 
which  Is  very  close  Indeed,  the  colour 
(usually  black)  being  the  only  distinguish^ 
ing  mark  fhom  those  daily  ranged  in  close 
order  at  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets. 
(6)  Thb  Dknket  Oio  may  be  of  almost 
anyfbrm,  with  a  body  holding  two  onl>'; 
but  there  must  be  a  grasshopper  side-spriut; 
connected  to  the  body  behind  by  a  cross- 
spring.  The  shafts  are  attached  to  the 
body,  and,  on  a  consequence,  the  knee- 
motion  is  yery  unpleasant,  unless  it  Is  pro- 
vided against  by  a  joint  (called  a  fulcrum) 
at  the  spUuter-bar,  and  a  sprhig  at  the  back 
oftheshaft  between  it  and  the  body.  Such 
is  Fuller's  Dennei,  patented  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  and  a  very  useful  kmd  of  glqf. 
The  shafts  are  usually  lined  with  whale- 
bone tiiroughout  their  whole  length,  and 
with  these  advantages  the  knee-motion  is 
almost  entirely  destroyed. 

(e)  Th£  sjTANuopE  Is  uow  the  most  com- 
mon gig  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood, 
having  displaced  the  Dennet  in  great 
measure,  each  seeming  to  enjoy  its  turn  iu 
popular  favour.  In  this  gig  tlie  body 
resembles  that  of  the  Dennet,  and  (he 
springs  are  the  some,  except  that  in  front 
they  have  a  cross-spring  aa  well  as  behind. 
The  shafts,  however  (see  Jig.  102),  are 
directly  attached  to  the  axle-tree,  and  are 
of  ash,  plated  with  hron,  so  that  thvy  are 
quite  rigid.    (See  also  page  006.) 

(d)  The  Tilbukt  is  a  gig  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent construction;  and,  belnir  susp«'nded 
upon  leather  braces,  Its  motion  Is  much 
softer  than  that  of  the  Stanhope  or  DenneL 
Ihere  Is  no  fixed  boot,  but  a  skeleton  body 
(see  Jig.  163)  Is  attached  to  a  rigid  xhaft 
by  means  of  a  spring  behind,  raised  from 
the  hind-bar  before  a  T-shaped  stay  (see 
Jtg,  168  A).  The  fore-sprtng  Is  attached  to 
the  shuft  by  a  brace,  as  Is  the  case  also 
with  the  hind-part  of  the  carriage,  but 
there  the  brace  is  inserted  between  the 
cross-spring  fixed  upon  the  stay,  and  the 
side-spring  bolted  to  the  under-side  of  the 
seuL  This  kind  of  gig  has  already  been 
alluded  to  at  page  096,  and  may  thereturo 
be  now  dismissed. 

(«)  TuK  iBiBH  Cab  is  a  large  and  some- 
what  roomy  box,  placed  upon  grasshoppur 
springs  miually  of  the  Deunet  form,  and 
with  Uncewuod  shafls,  which  often  have  a 
Fuller's  fulcrum,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  tlio 
kneo>motlon.  The  body  is  cither  of  what  is 
culled  the  inside  or  the  outtidc  car  form, 
that  is  to  say,  tlie  passengers  either  sit 
with  their  knees  inside  and  auproacblng 
each  other,  as  In  an  onuilbus.  or  they  sit 
back  to  back,  with  a  moveable  plaiform 
turning  down  over  the  wheels. 

(/)  All  of  these  open  gigs,  Ac.  arf» 
capatile  of  being  suinclentiy  protected  ftoiA 
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cmmtanoe,  and  is  henoo  almovt  entireiy 
dtooarded  at  present 

(d)  Thb  liormronAM  axd  Lsicnsnuk 
GoTTAOB  CABts  ftTB  Tery  oseltal  carriagea, 
nearly  oo  the  aaine  oonatniction,  and  both 
capabto  of  being  n«ed  at  open  or  dosed 
eanlagea  at  discretion,  but  only  In  their 
binder  seats.  In  the  Leicester  cart,  there 
Is  an  attempt  to  Improve  upon  the  lock  by 
making  the  Joint  between  the  two  bodies 
■o  that  the  driver  alwa}*8  follows  his  horse ; 
and  the  shafts  are  attached  directly  to  the 
front  body,  and  not  to  the  lower  fore> 
carriage;  indeed,  this  is  done  away  with 
altogether.  This  allows  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  springs,  with  brsoes,  by  which  the 
ease  Is  greatly  increased;  but  not  having 
seen  one  la  action  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the 
efficient  of  the  Improvement  A  high 
fbro-wheel  is  however  obtained,  which 
is  a  great  advantage  in  point  of  draught 
In  the  Nottingham  dog-cart  »*  made  by 
Carey,  the  Improvement  consists  only  In 
the  peculiar  mode  of  opening  out  the  seat 
(common  to  it  and  the  Leicester  cart),  by 
which  it  is  either  an  ordinary  outside 
seat  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  driver, 
as  shown  aijfg.  lOO,  or  ebe  opened  and 
adapted  for  bad  weather,  as  in  Jig.  171. 
When  thus  opened,  the  passenger  sits 
on  the  bed  of  the  boot  end  its  outer 
casing  is  raised  on  a  hinge  at  Its  back  so 
as  to  make  a  perfect  head,  with  German 
lights  and  apron  complete,  if  desired ;  but 
as  the  wind  and  rain  do  not  beat  In  tlie 
direction  in  which  a  carrlaRe  is  going, 
there  Is  little  necessity  for  these  defences. 
Either  of  these  carriages  makes  a  very 
useful  country  vehicle  suited  to  all  pur- 
poses, and  even  safflclenUy  protected  for 
ladies*  evening  use;  so  that  it  may  be 
Applied  to  more  purposes  than  any  other 
carriage,  and  is  very  light  and  cheap  in 
construction.  The  outer  case,  which  lifts 
np,  being  framed,  with  a  glasa  introduced, 
corresponding  in  sise  and  shape  to  the 
cane  or  lath-work  on  the  fixed  side,  there 
Is  no  difference  made  in  appearance  when 
It  is  cioeed,  as  the  transparent  glass  admits 
the  lath  to  view. 

(«)  The  Bociablr  has  two  seats  opposite 
each  other,  which  are  constructed  of  the 
most  simple  fbrm,  and  in  a  very  light 
roanner.  It  Is  a  carriage  much  used  at 
present  being  light  and  convenient;  but 
St  cannot  be  closed  so  completely  as  the 
britschka  and  barouche 

(/)  Thb  Barouchk  amd  BmrscnKA  are 
two  carringca  on  the  same  principle,  and 
differing  only  in  the  lines  on  which  they 
are  constructed,  and  In  tlie  situation  o(  the 
coach-box.  In  the  barooche,  the  body  has 
a  curved  fbrm,  and  the  box  is  raised  in 
trout  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 


body,  (sea  fig.  ITS),  whae  in  the  britschka 
the  lower  line  of  the  body,  including  the 
rocker,  Is  quite  stniight  and  the  driving- 
seat  Is  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  inside, 
with  a  solid  boot  conUnnous  with  tlie 
rocker,  and  so  constructed,  that  it  forms 
either  a  travelling  boot  entirely  shutting 
up  like  the  back  of  a  dog-cart  or  else  wltli 
a  fbot^board  also  on  that  construction,  and 
alight  low  driving-seat  on  the  top.  This 
carriage  is  now,  however,  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  barouche,  see  /Ig.  173, 
which  is  an  elegant  carriage  in  form,  easy 
In  motion,  and  only  disadvantageous  fh>m 
its  weight  and  cost  Both  are  moontcd  on 
C-springs,  with  under-springs  also  of  the 
elliptic  or  grasshopper  form ;  they  have  a 
perch,  and  the  bodies  are  protected  by  solid 
knee-boots  and  German  lights,  so  that  two 
people  may  be  enclosed  quite  securely  f^om 
the  weatlier;  but  when  used  by  fbur,  the 
protection  Is  only  partial,  inasmuch  as  the 
solid  knee-boot  is  tlien  raised  at  the  back  of 
those  rldhig  in  the  fh>nt-seat  Sometimes, 
however,  mahogany  flramcd  lights  are  flxi-d 
St  the  fh>nt  and  sides  so  as  completely  to 
enclose  the  carriage,  a  leather  buttonlUK  on 
the  top  to  complete,  with  the  head,  tliat 
part  of  the  covering.  But  this  fixture  sfwn 
becomes  loose,  letting  the  water  in  If  often 
used,  and,  aa  a  consequence,  tlio  plan  has 
almost  gone  ont  of  favour. 

1808L    CL08B    GaRRIAOES  COUSlst    oC^lSt 

the  carriage  holding  two  only  Insido,  as 
the  Brov-yfuun  and  chariot;  2nd,  thoie 
holding  four,  as  the  Clartnee  and  eoac/i^ 
besides  numerous  modifications  of  tho«o, 
such  as  the  dioraphOt  landau  and  lan- 
daulet, 

(a)  The  Bbougram  may  be  considered 
as  a  light  and  small  chariot  adapted  for 
one  large  horse,  or  two  small  onea  It 
differs  firom  the  chariot  however.  In  hav- 
ing the  driving-box  attached  to  the  body 
by  a  solid  boot  whereas  the  true  chariot 
has  iron  stays  only,  as  a  support  to  the 
box;  or  sometimes  It  is  directly  attaclied  to 
the  fore  carriage,  as  in  the  Salisbury  boot 
In  the  Brougham  the  back-quarter  of  uie 
body  is  cut  away,  in  order  to  aumit  of 
lowering  it  upon  the  axles  and  springs; 
and  this  is  really  the  chief  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  carriage  from  that  known 
as  the  chariot  The  springs  are  very  vari- 
ous; but  in  all  cases,  except  where  the 
perch  is  used,  the  elliptic  spring  Is  intro- 
duced In  the  fVont  while  behind,  the  ellip- 
tic, or  sometimes  a  semi-elliptic,  with  a 
cross-spring  added ;  or  in  others,  again,  a 
modification  of  the  C-epring,  as  described  at 
page  003.  In  the  Brougham  w^th  a  perch, 
the  C-spring  Is  introduced  before  as  well 
as  behind,  but  of  small  size,  and  yet  the 
tempering  is  so  well  managed  that  Ui« 
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spring  idayv  csough  to  afford  rceeat  easo 
to  thOM  Inside.  The  object  of  tbe  return 
to  the  C-«prtng  Is  to  «yold  the  noise  made 
in  the  interior  by  the  metal  flxinga,  which 
U  cot  off  by  the  leather  bracea.  Hence, 
even  with  the  C-eprtngs  behind,  where 
the  eiUptlc  are  retained  before,  tltls  hnm- 
nilng  is  not  remoTed,  though  It  la  partially 
so.  In  oonaoqnenoe  of  the  shape  of  the 
front  boot,  the  fore-wheel  may  be  made 
very  large,  enpodaliy  with  en  eccentric 
lock,  which  is  generally  neoeeaary  for  thia 
poipoee  (see  page  527).  Sometimes  tbe 
Bniugbam  is  enlarged  so  as  to  liold  fonr, 
but  still  retaining  tbe  same  shape  in  Its 
side,  the  Increased  space  being  obtained 
by  rounding  the  fh>nt  lights,  and  carrying 
them  into  the  boot  This  adds  a  UttJe  to 
the  weight,  but  not  more  than  1  cwt,  or 
hardly  so  much. 

(&)  The  Cbabiot  has  been  already  almost 
AiUy  described  under  the  head  of  the 
Brougham,  from  which  Its  points  of  dlffer> 
enoe  have  been  shown  at  (a).  These  are 
the  round  side,  the  perch,  and  C-springs 
(which,  however,  are  sometimes  used  lu  the 
Broughnm),  the  dash-Iron,  Uie  coach-box, 
supported  on  Iron  stays,  and  the  hammer- 
rloth,  which  is  never  uaed  on  the  Brougham. 
.  It  Is  also  much  more  roomy  inside,  and 
is  a  most  delightAil  carriage  either  for 
winter  or  summer  use,  aa  It  equally 
protects  Its  Inmates  from  the  sun  and 
rain,  while  the  glaascs  are  so  large  as  to 
admit  atar  enough  to  cool  the  Interior  in 
any  weather.  The  weight  of  this  carriage, 
however,  la  a  serious  objection.  The  chariot 
for  travelling  is  ftunlshed  with  an  imperial 
at  the  top,  which  holds  an  Immense  quan- 
tity of  Inggsgo;  also  with  a  cap-case  on 
tlie  dash-iron,  and  fitted  boxes  to  slip  into 
the  several  seats. 

(c)  The  Clabxncx,  a  coAch  with  elliptic 
springs,  has  been  the  favourite  fimiily 
carriage  of  late  years,  both  in  town  and 
country.  It  Is  tolerably  roomy  and  veiy 
light ;  but  the  noise  inside  is  nearly  aa  dis- 
agreeable as  in  the  Brougham,  Jbr  which 
reason  It  Is  now  somewhat  out  of  favour. 
It  cannot  be  made  a  very  elegant  vehicle, 
but  by  some  builders  it  has  been  turned 
out  tn  a  superior  styla  The  springs  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Brougham  last 
desolbed,  from  which,  In  fact,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  by  any  clear  definition, 
tbe  flat  side  and  angular  front  pillar  being 
the  chief  polota  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
round-fronted  Brougham. 

id)  Thx  Diokapha  is  a  carrisge,  usually 
hung  on  elliptic  or  grasshopper  springs, 
which  may  be  us«d  either  as  a  Clanmoe 
or  barouche.  Thia  ia  acoompllstied  by  lift- 
ing off  a  Clarence  top  and  fixing  on  a  I 
lealber-bead  and  knee-boot ;   the  object  | 


being  to  avoid  the  inefficient  framed  glnnscw 
described  under  the  bamudie.  The  ezira 
eost  is,  however,  considerable,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  great  trouble  in  fitting  the  two 
parts  together,  the  workmen  being  obliged 
to  frame  all  in  one,  and  then  out  than 
apart  with  a  fine  saw,  which  is  rather 
a  delicate  piece  of  work,  as  the  cut  is 
made  bi  two  steps  to  avoid  tha  water  get^ 
ting  In. 

(e)  Tnx  Familt  Coach  has  a  ftall-slxed 
body  to  hold  Ibur  inside,  mounted  on 
C-springs,  with  a  perdi,  and  in  many  cases 
a  hammercloth  and  mmbieL  Tiie  weight  is 
enomous,  but  when  intended  for  show,  or 
for  short  distances  In  tdwn,  this  Is  of  little 
consequence  to  the  large  and  powerfbl 
horses  Intended  to  draw  iL 

(/)  Thb  Lamvau  iJIff.  174),  is  a  coach 
made  to  open  1^  means  of  slats  and  leaUier 
oovering  them. 

ig)  Thr  LAXSAmjET  Is  to  the  chariot 
what  tlie  landau  is  to  the  coach. 

Sect.  a.^^aK3LB  A2n>  Dodbu  HA]:^-xs8. 

18E9.  Tbs  Hajucgss  Intended  for  family  nea 
is  cither  single  or  double,  and  beyond  these 
distinctions  varies  only  in  quality  and  »ix& 

I860.  SoTGLB  Habxxss  may  ho  either 
strong  and  massive,  as  for  heavy  wwk  In 
the  Brougham  or  phaeton,  or  it  may  be 
very  light  when  intended  for  the  gig  or  dog- 
cart In  all  cases,  however,  the  parts  are 
nearly  the  same  in  principle,  .md  vary  only 
In  detaU.  Each  complete  set  of  harness 
consists  of  three  parts— 1st,  the  drnwrno 
part;  2nd,  that  for  holdmg  up  the  ahtn/u 
a$td  backing  Vu  carriagt;  and,  3rd,  that  for 
guiding  the  hone, 

(a)  Thx  Drawdto  Past  comprbtes  the 
collar  (Jig.  175  a),  which  is  an  oval  ring, 
podded  so  as  to  fit  the  horse*s  shooldera,  or 
sometimes  of  a  breast-strop  (b),  which  is 
merely  a  broad-padded  strap,  crosshigjiut 
over  the  shoulder-polnta.  When  a  cdUar  in 
used,  two  iron  bars,  called  hemes  (c),  ara 
buckled  on  each  side  of  it  by  a  strap  at  top 
and  bottom,  called  the  hame-straps  (n  ]>). 
These  pass  through  a  flat  eye  at  each  en  d  of 
the  hame,  and  draw  the  two  tight  together. 
Towards  the  top  of  eacli  hame  is  a  rnifj 
called  the  hame-terret  (b),  Intended  to  con« 
fine  the  rein  lu  Its  jdace  as  it  passes  to  the 
head;  while  a  little  below  tlte  middle  is  a 
metal  arm,  with  an  eye  (f)  In  it  to  which  la 
attached  the  tug  of  ttie  trace,  a  dip  of  iron 
stitched  into  a  double  piece  ofleatlier,  whicb 
Is  attached  to  the  buckle  for  the  trace  (a). 
Thia  last  is  simply  a  long  double-leather 
strap,  attached  at  one  end  to  the  above 
buckle,  and  at  the  other  by  an  e.ve  to  tIsA 
drawing-bar  of  the  gig,  or  aometimes  tljo 
buckle  is  at  tbe  other  end,  and  then  tbe  teg 
is  stitched  at  ouoe  into  the  trace. 


»i*'*r'»»»«-atiSiB«-e — "S 
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(b)  Tbh  Surposniio  ahd  Bagkimo  Pabt 
oouslata  of  the  pad  or  saddle  (n;,  tomewbat 
■tmilar  In  piinclple  to  the  rldlDg  saddle,  bat 
much  narrower  and  lighter.  Thla  haa  two 
rings  for  the  reins,  called  the  terrets  (i), 
and  a  hook  (j)  for  the  bearing  rein,  all  at 
tlie  top.  It  Is  fkstened  to  the  hone  by  a 
b<'Ily-band  (k),  and  at  the  back,  of  It  there 
la  an  eye  ibr  the  crupper,  which  la  a  leather 
strap  from  It  to  the  tall,  round  the  root  of 
which  It  possea,  and  thus  holds  the  pad 
ftvm  pressing  forwards.  Through  the 
middle  of  the  pad  passes  a  strong  leather 
strap,  called  the  back-band  (l>,  which  Is 
attached  to  a  buckle  and  strong  loop  on 
each  side,  called  the  sluft  tag  (u),  by  which 
the  shaft  Is  supported,  and  also  kept  back 
from  pressing  upon  the  horse's  quarters  in 
which  latter  office  It  Is  sometimes  assisted 
by  a  leather  strap  passing  round  these 
porta,  and  buckled  on  each  side,  either  to 
the  shaft  or  to  its  tug,  and  called  the 
breeclien  (n)  ;  a  kicking  strap  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  the  common  breechen,  or 
added  to  It,  as  shown  at  (o). 

(e)  The  Pabt  for  Ourooro  thb  noKSB 
consists  of  the  bridle  and  the  reins,  the 
Ibrmer  being  made  up  of  two  cheek-pieces 
and  winkers  (p  and  q),  a  throat-lash  (r),  a 
nose-band  (s),  a  f^ce-strnp  (t),  a  front- 
piece  (u),  and  a  bead-piece  (▼).  The  cheek- 
pieces  aro  buckled  to  the  bit,  which  is 
generally  a  strong  curb,  bat  sometimes 
only  a  doabIe<rlnged  sneiBe,  now  very 
commonly  used  In  drlTlng.  The  reins  (w) 
are  merely  long  and  narrow  strips  of 
leather  passing  from  the  bit  through  the 
bame  and  pad-terrets  to  the  driver's  hand. 
Bearing-reins  are  additional  reins  attached 
to  bridoon  bits,  and  paulng  through  ear- 
rings on  or  near  the  throat-lash  to  the 
hook  on  the  pad.  They  are,  however,  now 
seldom  used  in  single  hame«;  but  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  plan.  Where  the 
bearlng-reln  is  not  used,  a  long  ear-ring  Is 
now  sometimes  suspended  ttom  the  head 
of  the  bridle,  through  which  the  driving- 
rein  passes,  and  by  which  the  horse  is 
prevented  from  getting  the  rein  under  the 
point  of  the  shaft,  an  accident  which  is 
very  annoying  to  those  who  leave  their 
hones  standing  about  with  their  servanta. 

186L  PHAKTOir  AKD  CHARIOT  HASRESSare 

both  made  on  the  same  principle,  differing 
only  In  ilijhtness  both  of  leather  and  orna- 
ment, the  former  being  altogether  much 
less  heavy  than  the  latter.  Double  harness 
consists,  like  single  harness,  of  three  essen- 
tial parts;  bnt  as  there  Is  no  shaft  to  be 
supported,  the  pad  is  much  lighter  and 
more  simpleb  The  drawing  part  Is  similar 
to  that  ahwady  described,  except  that  the 
lower  eyes  of  the  hames  are  permanently 
oouuected  by  an  oval  ring  of  metal,  upon 


tlie  lower  part  of  which  a  ring  freely 
travels,  to  which  the  pcde-pleoe  of  the 
carriage  Is  buckled,  and  by  which  it  is 
backed.  The  traoe-budOea,  also,  are  oppo- 
site the  pad,  and  supported  from  it  by  a 
light  strap,  called  the  traoe-boorer.  The 
traces  themselves  either  end  with  an  eye, 
or,  with  a  full  fold  upon  themselves,  with 
an  Iron  eye,  called  a  roller,  and  Intended 
to  be  need  upon  tne  roller-bolt  of  the 
spUuter-bar.  The  Fad  Is  very  light,  and  has 
no  back- band;  sometimes  a  long  breeoben 
runs  to  the  trace-buckle ;  but  for  light  har- 
ness a  mere  supporting  strep  fbr  the  traces, 
called  a  hip-Ktrap,  is  all  that  is  used.  The 
Bridle  is  nearly  the  same  as  Ibr  single 
harness,  except  that  there  are  no  orna- 
ments on  that  side  which  is  towards  the 
polei  The  Bxnis  have,  in  addition  to  the 
single  rein  which  is  attached  to  the  out- 
side of  each  horse's  bit,  another  called  a 
ooupling-rein,  which  has  a  buckle  towards 
the  driver  running  upon  the  driving-rein, 
so  that  it  may  be  taken  up  or  let  out  at 
pleasure,  aooordlag  to  the  mouth  of  the 
horse,  and  his  tenden<7  to  do  ntore  or  less 
work  than  his  share.  These  several  points 
ot  difference  are  shown  at  Jig.  17C,  la 
which  a  set  of  doable  harness,  suited  to  a 
light  chariot,  la  shown.  The  traces  hero 
are  made  to  slip  on  roller-bolts,  instead  of 
having  eyes  as  fbr  single  harness. 

Sect.  4.— Con  Price  or  Caxjeoagis  axd 

HARXE8& 

1861.  Carbiaoes  are  variously  priced  by 
London  and  country  builders,  and  aUo  by 
different  firms  in  both  situations.  The  two 
extremes  may,  however,  be  comprised  In 
the  fbllowlng  list,  omitting  all  extravagant 
outlay :~  jC         X 

Town-made  coach  or  landai^  sso  to  800 
Ditto  chariot  ...    .........    2fiO  „  900 


S80 


180 


»« 


960 
200 


ISO  „   140 


Diorapha  m.    m.    ...    .m 

Clarence  ............ 

Bound-fh>ntcd  Brougham 

Single  Brongham  ...    «m    ...     70  ^  1^ 

Britschka  or  barouche...    ...   180  „  290 

Sociable    .............    100  „  140 

Kottlngham    or   Leioester 
four-wheeled  dog-eait   ...     OS  „    80 


Phaetons  (varions)     ... 

•«• 

BO  „ 

190 

Mall  phaeton  ...    „.    ... 

•M 

190  „ 

140 

Stanhope  phaeton       ... 

••* 

»„ 

80 

Cabriolet  ,-    .w    ...    ... 

•M 

»M 

110 

Tilbury     ............ 

••• 

50  „ 

60 

Stanhope  ........... 

•  •• 

»  n 

00 

Denuet      .««»...... 

•*• 

40  „ 

M 

Dog-cart  ..,    —   ,m    — 

••• 

18  „ 

60 

Pony  phaeton       «»    ... 

W— 

»« 

50 

Basket  carriage    ...    ... 

••• 

10  „ 

40 

Donble-chsriot  harness 

••• 

»» 

40 

Single  harness      .»    ... 

••• 

•m 

19 

Ponybonica       ...   .« 

«• 

5« 

• 
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BBCI.  ff—jCoiCPARATIVX   COCT   OF   KSXTOrO 
JOBBOtQ  HOBSn  AMD  CAXBIA6I& 

188S.    It  Is  ntber  dUBcolt  to  compara 
these  two  Iteme,  beoniM  eo  much  in  this 
department  depends  upon  the  style  of  car- 
riaige  which  is  adopted,  and  the  way  lu 
which  it  Is  to  be  tamed  out  Agoodservant 
who  knows  his  business  will  always  oom- 
mand  a  high  price;  and  in  the  same  way  in 
jobbing,  the  JotHOiaster  wlU  always  chai;ge 
much  more   for    any  turn-out  which  is 
now,  or  nearly  so,  with  showy  yet  naofhl 
horses,  than  he  would  do  for  the  saine 
kind  fomlshed  with  screwt  of  horses  and 
with  the  pniiit,  Ac,  oonslderably  the  worse 
for  wear.   If,  liowever,  the  master  does  not 
understand  what  he  is  about,  he  will  do 
better  to  hire  on  Job  what  he  wants,  by 
wiiich  plan  he  will,  at  all  events,  know  the 
outside  of  his  expenditure;  while,  if  be 
find*  his  own  hones,  be  will  be  oonstantlj' 
liable  to  demands  upon  his  purse  and  tem- 
per.   On  the  other  hand,  a  master  who 
really  knows  by  ezperienoe  what  he  is 
about,  will  keep  his  carriage  for  little  more 
than  half  what  he  can  Job  it  for,  that  is,  if 
he  uses  It  regulariy,  and  would  Job  it  on 
that  understanding.    The  following  calcu- 
lation m«y  serro  to  show  this  accurate^ 
enough  for  our  present  purpose:— 

(a)  LowKST  Cost  or  Kkkpixo  jl  Bbougham 
AND  Pais  hi  LoNixnr. 

Keep  of  horses  per  annum      „ £52 

Kent  of  stables  and  servant's  room   «.   SO 
Cost  of  carriage,  Including  repairs,  and 
one-idzth  of  prime  cost ^    ...   80 

vT  ttj^vo  •••      ••«      *••      •••     •••      •••      •««      ••«      9D 

Harness,  brushes,  combs,  ftc...   ...    ...    10 

Shoeing,  and  for  veterlnaxy  surgeon's 
bUl  


10 

£177 

The  taxes  would  be  the  same  in  each  case. 

(b)  The  Cbargb  fob  Jobbixo  ▲  Cxa- 
RiAQS  of  the  above  description,  including 
all  expenses  of  coachman,  Ac,  will  be 
fh>m  £230  to  £afia  It  may  be  done  for 
less,  but  not  in  good  stylo;  but  this  Is  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  some  people. 

(e)  The  smaller  the  number  of  horses 
kept  the  better  it  will  answer  to  Job  them, 
as  the  cost  of  one  man's  time  must  be 
allowed  Just  the  same  as  for  two  or  three. 
I  have,  therefore,  taken  a  pair  as  an 
average. 

(cf)  Cabsiagxs  may  also  be  Jobbed  with- 
out horses,  which  is  a  plan  adopted  by 
those  who  use  them  for  many  hours  a-day, 
ns  in  the  case  of  proOaslonal  men.  This 
plan,  however,  docs  not  answer  for  others, 
who  often  leave  their  carriage  in.  the 


coacli-house  for  a  week  at  a  time,  for 
which  they  would  ptj  Just  the  same  as  If 
oonstanUy  in  use.  The  ordinaiy  charges 
are  aa  follows  :—i 

Coer  or  Job  Cakbia«b. 

Annual  hire  of  Brougham  or   X        X 

Clarence  ^.~.^«....80to45 

Ditto,   phaeton  (fliU  slzo)  ^   25  „  is 

l>itto,  small ...   ... SO  „  30 

^1^     •••         •••         •••         mm%         mmt        •••        ••«       -AO     ^i      2l9 

Pouy  carriage 15  „  ao 

This  usually  includes  all  acddenfes  and 
repairs  arising  fh>m  the  feult  of  the  coach- 
maker,  but  not  thojte  incurred  from  the 
oarelussdess  of  the  ooschman,  or  the  foolt 
of  the  horses.  The  oiling  of  the  wheels 
is  also  generally  done  by  the  ooachmaker. 


Sect,  ft.— ^koond-hakd  Carbiaoxs. 
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HAKD  almost  all  over  Great  Britain,  at  least 
in  every  town  of  any  size.    Sometimes 
their  porohase  causes  a  groat  saving  In  the 
cost— that  is  to  say,  if  they  were  originally 
well-built,  and  have  not  since  been  U-used, 
or  thoroughly  worn  out    A  body  made  by 
a  good  builder  will  last  for  an  indefinite 
time,  and  so  will  a  great  part  of  the  car- 
riage, including  the  springs  and  axka.  The 
wheels  must  always  be  calculated  on  as 
soon  requiring  renewal,  though  even  these 
in  private  work,  if  the  tire  is  attended  to 
and  renewed  in  good  time,  will  last  for 
several  years.    A  wheel-tire  wean  one, 
on  the   average,  after  about  800  or  400 
days'  use,  the  day  comprising,  we  will  say, 
fifteen  miles.    This  period  may  bo  extended 
or  diminished,  according  to  the  original 
thickness  of  the  tire,  and  the  material  of 
which  the  roads  are  made— granite  and 
flint  wearing  down  the  iron  much  Quicker 
than  gravel    The  great  dlfflculty  in  select- 
ing a  second-hand  carriage  lies  in  the  ease 
with  which  an  unprincipled  person  can 
paint,  vomlsh,  and  line  any  old  rattle-trap, 
until  it  looks  as  good  as  new,  and  this  lasts 
aa  long  as  the  carriage  is  not  exposed  to  the 
dry  air  and  smi,  and  is  kept  quid    But 
after  a  Journey  or  two  the  putty  drops  out 
of  the  Joints,  the  doors  reAue  to  open,  and 
very  often   the  wheels  come   almost   to 
pieces.     If;  therefore,   an  unskilled   pur- 
chaser is  determined  to  tty  his  chance, 
let  him  select  a  carriage  m  iU  ftrtt  painty 
even  if  that,  is  rather  shabby.    By  looking 
at  the  worn  edges  of  the  paint,  the  under- 
coat, if  painted   twice,    will   be  vlsltkle 
beneath  the  present  oxtenial  layer,  and 
in  that  case  some  oxtni  caution  should 
be  exercised.     But  if  a  carriage  is  ofTiTed 
for  sale  with  its  tires,  paiit,  and  lining  nQ 
partially  and  equally  worn;  and  if  the 
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jcinU  of  tho  body,  as  shown  at  the  panels 
aud  their  etiges,  are  sound,  a»d  the  wood 
has  not  shrunk;  If  a\w  tlie  \rh«eli  show 
no  Indication  or  starting  at  their  Joints, 
It  is  fair  to  preanme  that  tho  speculation 
may  be  ventured  upon.  Tho  purchaser 
must  always  remember,  however,  titat  the 
thorough  repairing  of  a  CArrlsge,  including 
Its  painting,  vamishlng,  and  lining,  as  well 
as  leathering.  In  many  cases,  will  cost  half 
as  much  as  a  new  carriage,  or  nearly  so, 
and  indeed  sometimes  more  tlian  that  sum. 
He  must,  if  tho  purchase  la  to  be  an 
eoonomloal  one,  be  contented  for  a  year 
or  two  with  the  present  paint  and  lining. 


adding  only  a  coat  of  varnish,  wliicb  is  a 
great  preservative  as  well  as  boautifler,  and 
ooste  comparatively  littie.  Even,  however, 
with  these  precautions  the  purchaser  will 
be  liable  to  be  taken  in,  as,  though  the 
Indications  mentioned  are  apparentiy  plain, 
they  require  some  littie  practice  to  detect 
them.  In  fact,  coachmakers  themselves 
are  often  deceived  in  second-hand  pur- 
chases, so  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
less  experienced  persons  will  go  scot-ft^e. 
Still  the  saving  is  so  great,  that  it  is  worth 
the  risk,  and  espedally  wlien  some  know- 
ledge of  the  prevlooB  history  of  the  cAnrlai;e 
can  be  obtained. 
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1868.  Calcclatioit  of  Axkuxl  Expkxdi- 
TUKK.— In  order  to  nuuiage  th«  details  of  a 
hoowhold  in  an  economical  manner,  It  la, 
before  all  things,  ncceasaxy  that  the  manager 
shall  know  what  snm  may  be  spent  in  each 
department,  as  well  as  the  total  cxpendltore 
which  may  safely  and  properly  be  incarred. 
When  this  is  once  settled,  the  next  thing  is 
to  cat  down  the  expends  uf  each  depart- 
ment to  the  proper  flgnre  in  proportion  lo 
the  whole  expenditure,  and  here  there  is 
room  for  considerable  variation,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  Income,  and  the  numbers 
of  the  fkmily  to  bo  provided  for.  Generally  | 
speanlng,  about  one-half  of  a  moderate  ' 
income  moat  be  set  apart  for  the  supplies  of  j 


the  bouse  (and  stables,  If  any),  Cbe  other 
moiety  to  be  devoted  as  foUows :— one-eighth 
of  the  whole  to  rent  and  taxea— one-eighth 
to  clothing— one<^gbtli  to  Illness,  parties, 
and  other  amusements— and  the  remaining 
eighth  to  wages  and  incidental  expenses, 
including  those  charities  over  and  above 
tlie  snperflnities  of  the  honsehold.  Tliis 
rule  spplles  tolerably  closely  to  those  who 
spend  X500  or  £1000  a-year,  but  with  those 
who  have  only  the  smaller  sums  of  £250  and 
£100,  the  proportion  for  wagers  amoiiementa, 
and  incidontol  expenses  must  be  reduced, 
and  the  subtracted  sums  added  to  those  for 
housekeeping.  On  this  scale,  therefore, 
according  to  tho  several  sums  already  spe. 
cifled  OS  treated  of  in  this  book,  ttiere  will 
be  the  following  division  of  income  onder 
the  several  heads  attached. 


Table  of  ExncrDiruRB. 


ANNUAL  QfCOMS. 

Nal, 

£1000. 

Ko.2, 
£50a 

Na8, 
£2Sa 

Na4, 

xioa 

llouHckccplng:— 
Butchers  nient  and  bacon 
Fish  and  poultry 
Breed        m.       ~.       •.. 
Milk,  butter,  and  cheese 
Grocery    ...       m       m« 
Italian  goods 
Greengrocery    .» 

^■y  V^BJa^                                   ^^—                        AAA                        Atf^ 

Wine  and  ^irlts 

Cools 

Ghandlety          ^       ^ 

'Washing  ^       .^       ... 

Carriages  and  horses     ^ 

Rent  and  taxes     ... 

Clothing 

Wnges  A  Incidental  expenses 

Illness  and  amusements 

£    S. 

75    0 
90    0 
20    0 
SO    0 
90    0 
8    0 
20    0 
SO    0 
AO    0 
25    0 
12    0 
40    0 

£  a. 

40    0 
10    0 
16    0 
18    0 
20    0 
5    0 

12  0 

13  0 
15    0 
15    0 

7    0 
80    0 

_  fm   0 

£     K 

30    0 

7  0 

14  0 
16    0 
18    K, 

8  0 
10    0 
10    0 

8    0 

15  0 
7    0 

15    0 

....  IW    A 

£    s. 

18    0 

jo""© 

8    0 
8    0 

5    0 

1  0 
5    0 
S    0 

2  0 

15U    0 
125    0 
lt»    0 
125    0 
125    0 

50   0 
62  10 
62  10 
62  10 
eS  10 

31     6 
81    8 
18  15 
18  15 

12  10 

13  10 
5    0 
B    0 

£1000    0             £500    0 

£350    0 

£100    0 

Tills  calcnlntlon  Is  made  on  the  supposition, 
that  in  each  case  there  is  a  Cimily  of  four 
children,  together  with  the  parents  and  the 
servanu  allotted,  at  page  219,  to  the  several 
Incomes.  The  rule  given  above,  upon 
which  It  has  been  ftvmed,  has  been  strictly 
carried  out  in  KoSw  1  and  2,  while  it  has  been 
modified  Ir.  Koa.  8  and  i.  by  addluf  to 


"  Housekeeping**  £85  and  £15  respective, 
deducting  the  amounts  fhMn  the  two  lowest 
items  in  the  table.  It  will  also  be  seen.  In 
analysing  the  details  for  housekeeping,  tbat 
tho  allowances  for  each  article  have  been 
vailed  acoording  to  tbe  necessities  of  the 
case.  Thna,  the  charge  for  bread  In  No.  1 
does  x¥>c  bear  tbe  aame  rulo  to  2$oa.  2|  s; 
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and  4  thflt  X8M  bear  to  xsso,  xsoo,  and 
jCGA,  respeetlvoly.  because  this  article  is 
required  In  a  proportiooably  larger  amount 
In  tlie  poorer  man's  bmlly,  iban  it  is  in 
that  of  tlie  man  with  an  expenditure  of 
XIOOO  a  year,  and  the  same  remark  will 
apply  to  many  other  items,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  *'  staff  of  life." 

18(I<L  THB   CAUTCLATICKr  07  TBS  WESKLT 

ExPKNSBS  is  readily  made  flrom  the  above 
tible  of  amtwU  expenditure  by  dividing 
each  Item  by  5flL  Of  course,  every  manager 
Avlil  tlnd  be  (or  she)  must  vary  the  items  to 
suit  particular  circumstances,  inasmuch  as 
in  many  situations  milk  is  dearer  in  propor- 
tion than  bread,  while  it  is  an  invariable 
rule,  that  greengrocery  in  towns  is  double 
the  price  which  it  bears  in  the  country ;  so 
tliat  the  calculation  must  only  be  received 
as  an  average  one,  and  as  serving  to  show 
the  mode  of  arriving  at  the  several  dctaila. 
Uut  when  the  manager  has  careAilly  set 
about  her  task,  and,  alter  putting  down  the 
wliole  sum  to  be  spent,  and  dividing  it  into 
items,  has  proceeded  to  consider  whether 
the  flfty-aeoond  part  of  each  of  tliese  will 
serve  her  for  a  week,  she  begins  to  see  her 
way  tlirough  her  task,  and  at  once  is  oblo 
to  accommodate  henti'lf  to  circumstancea, 
and  to  raise  one,  and  lower  another,  acconl> 
iugly.  The  great  thing  la,  to  make  the 
caleulaHon  on  paper  ^  and  when  that  is  doM^ 
to  determine  to  adhere  to  it  eomehow  or  other. 
But  without  this  weekly  estimate,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  check  the  expenditure, 
tuitU  It  has  gone  so  far  as  to  trench 
severely  upon  the  whole  sum  to  be  laid 
out  in  the  year. 

1807.  When  the  manager  has  proceeded 
thus  far,  the  next  thing  is  to  lay  In  a  stock 
for  the  week,  or  In  some  articles  for  a  longer 
period,  including  in  the  latter  those  which 
improve  by  keeping,  or  which  msy  be  bought 
to  advantage  in  larger  quantities  than  are 
required  for  the  seven  dajn.  But  until  she 
has  gained  some  experience  In  housekeep- 
ing. It  is  perhaps  better  in  all  cases  either  to 
buy  a  week's  consumption,  or  that  for  a 
month,  or  a  quarter,  or  half  a  year,  so  that  it 
may  be  divided  Into  distinct  portions,  one  of 
which  may  be  easily  set  apart  for  each  week. 
This  is  not  possible  with  all  the  articles 
used  in  housekeeping,  nor  can  the  rule  be  as 
ktxlctly  carried  out  in  the  aflUrs  of  the 
house  as  it  can  in  a  large  mercantile 
eatabliahment,  because,  in  order  to  do  this, 
stock  must  be  taken  at  the  end  of  each 
week,  which  would  be  adUBcolt  and  tedious 
affair.  Besides  which  some  articles  are 
not  used  invariably  in  the  same  quantities 
In  each  week,  such  as  poultry  and  fldh; 
but  these  may  be  considered  as  exceptions 
to  the  role,  and  treated  accordingly.  Coals 
and  candlcsf  again,  are  in  much  greater 


demand  In  the  winter  than  in  the  smnmer, 
so  that  usually  in  the  latter  season  one-ba.r 
or  one-third  at  least  may  be  snbtraeied 
flrom  the  weekly  sam,  and  put  by  tu  be 
aAerwarda  added  to  that  demanded  In  the 
winter  montha.  The  remedy,  however,  is 
simple  enongh,  Ibr  though  the  expenses  of 
eadi  ahigte  week  are  not  to  be  token  aa  the 
exact  flAy-seeond  part  of  the  whole  annual 
cost,  yet  after  a  time  It  will  be  found  that 
one  week  will  correct  anotber,  and  that  the 
cost  of  thirteen  will  give  as  neariyas  may 
be  the  Ibnrth  part  of  the  year's  expenses, 
and  by  proceeding  (hrther  on  the  same 
principle,  the  outlay  made  In  four  weeks 
will  show,  though  not  so  accunitely,  the 
thirteenth  part  of  the  annual  expenditure. 

3xCT.  JL—PROMsioinKO  vox  mat  Wxxk, 
AMD  Ordqukt  Bills  ov  Faxb. 

18fl&  In  this  section  that  part  relating  to 
the  provisioning  for  the  week  Is  affected  by 
so  many  causes,  that  no  rule  can  possibly 
apply.  Thn^  at  a  distance  ftom  market, 
many  articles  are  of  neoesalty  purchased  at 
intervals  which  won'd  be  bought  as  they 
are  wanted,  where  the  proximity  to  good 
shops  admitted  of  auch  a  convenient  modei 
In  the  oountiy  it  is  often  impossible  to 
procure  batcher's  meat,  or  even  butter, 
except  on  market-days;  so  that  even  in 
tlie  sultry  weather  of  midsummer,  a  stuck 
sufficient  for  the  interval  must  either  be 
laid  in  at  those  times  or  they  must  be 
altogether  dispensed  with.  It  must  not, 
therefore,  be  assumed  that,  because  the 
week's  provisions  are  here  indicated  as 
purchased  on  the  Saturday,  the  caterer 
should  slways  do  so  on  that  day,  but  that 
ahe  should  comply  with  tlie  rule  in  prln- 
ciple,  and  should  only  depart  fhmi  It  when 
some  valid  reason  exlsta,  as  a  matter  of 
course  substituting  any  other  day  of  the 
week  which  may  be  the  local  market-day. 
The  limits  of  this  book  will  necessarily 
prevent  a  statemoit  of  the  actual  details 
in  each  separate  income,  and  therefore 
what  is  given  can  only  be  received  as  a 
specimen  of  the  plan  generally  to  be 
adopted,  which  must  be  modified  according 
to  the  circumstances  already  alluded  to. 
In  the  higher  incomes,  also,  there  is  Ices 
necessity  for  extreme  care  and  anxiety, 
because  the  amounts  set  apart  for  tliem 
are  on  a  more  liberal  scale,  and  they  will 
therefore  be  omitted  in  the  calcnhitlon,  the 
attention  being  confined  to  that  most  diffi- 
cult problem  comprised  in  the  catering  for 
a  family  upon  the  confined  scales  of  expenses 
given  under  the  third  and  fourth  columns. 

(a)  A  Wkek's  Catbbiso  fob  an  Kxpk^- 

DmTXB  ON  IIOUSBKEBPn^O  OF  £IS0  A-YKiK. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  above  pLm,  aiiu 
by   subdividing  the    amounts    given   lu 
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the  table  of  expenditure,   the  resait  is, 
that  the   mlttraos   'wlU    bare    18  lb.  of 
meat,  Sl  worth  of   fish,  30  lb.  of  breed, 
!(  !b.  of  flour,  00.  worth  of  milk,  butter, 
end  cbeeae,  7&  worth  of  grocery,  ae.  lOd. 
worth   eacJi   of   greengrooery   and  beer, 
and  £•.  0d.  to   spend   lu   materials  and 
female  help  in  washing  and  Ironing.    She 
therefore  goes  to  market  and  buys,  we 
will  say,  a  leg  of  mutton  and  a  piece  ot  the 
buttock  of  beef;  together  weighing  M  lb., 
which,  allowing  fbr  one  day's  dinner  on 
fish,  will  lie  S  Ibi  per  day  on  the  whole. 
The  bread  will  aUow  of  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  per  head  per  day,  witli  8  lb.  of  flour 
for  puddings  during  the  week;  and  if  It  la 
made  at  liome,  there  will  be  an  extra 
quantity,  or  a  saving  to  the  extent  of  about 
6d.    The  breakfbat  must  be  confined  to 
oatmeal-porridge,  or  flour-milk,  alternately 
with  bread,  and  butter  or  dripping  for  the 
<dilldren,  and  also  tea  and  sugar;  for  which 
last  item,  fld.  may  be  allowed  for  break&st 
and  tea,  and  6d.  for  the  sugar,  tloe,  raiaina, 
Ac,  used  at  dinner  for  poddingBb   About 
«^  la  allowed  per  day  fbr  greengrocery 
and   beer,    respectively,   which  la  quite 
enough  fbr  theee  itema,  ao  that  the  chief 
dUDcnlty  Uea  in  the  management  of  tlie 
meat,  which  must  be  eked  out  with  some 
care,  and  made  to  go  as  ftr  as  possible. 
Three  pounds  are  allowed  per  day,  or,  in 
other  worda,  the  leg  of  mutton  and  piece 
of  beef  must  each  last  three  days,  which, 
with  a  family  of  Ibnr  children.  Is  not  a  very 
eaay  taak.   Many  people  do  this  by  flIUng 
thebr  stomachs  witli  heavy  puddfaig   in 
the  first  place;  but  this,  I  believe,  to  be 
wrong  In  point  of  health  and  economy. 
Whatever  la  considered  a  treat  will  be  eaten 
by  children  after  they  have  already  had 
enough  of  other   arUclea  of  food.    The 
better  plan  ia  to  tell  them  that  so  much 
will  be  given  of  meat  and  no  more,  and 
then  let  them  have  their  pudding  after- 
wards.   In  this  way  the  fbllowing  dlnnon 
may  be  arranged  :— 

Sunday.— Xjnin  of  mutton ;  roast  potatoes 
and  greens;  Yorkahlro  pudding. 

i/omftry.— Cold  mntton;  potatoes  and 
salad;  rice  pudding. 

2W«(/ay.— Hashed  mntton;  fHed  pota- 
toes; cauliflower;  apple  dnmplinga. 

TTecbieaday.— Boiled  beef;  carrots  and 
potatoes;  suet  pudding. 

rAttTMfay.— Pea-soup  made  fh>m  the 
mutton  bones  and  beef  boilings ;  fish 
and  potatoes ;  currant  dumplings. 

/"rufay.— Cold  boiled  beef;  potatoes  and 
snlad ;  bread-and-butter  pudding,  made 
with  flmlt  preaenrk 


Satyrdav.-^xi\AA»  and  aqueaki  pal»> 
toes;  yeast  dumplings. 

In  this  platai  way  It  to  nndoubCedly  pos- 
sible to  keq^  a  thmlly  of  four  children  in 
good  health  on  the  above  anm ;  and,  what 
is  more,  there  to  not  a  particle  of  waste  In 
the  method  of  cookery.  It  to  quite  abamd 
to  suppose  that  more  can  l«  done  with  the 
materlato  in  point  of  economy.  Tliey  may, 
no  doubt,  be  made  into  more  palatable 
dtohea,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  healthy 
children,  due  justice  will  generally  be  done 
to  the  above  flue,  It  to  useless  to  make  the 
attempt  on  th^r  account  alona  WhUe  at 
the  same  time,  If  parents  have  this  limited 
Income,  and  have  also  a  family  of  the 
number  described  above  to  keep,  thegr 
must  content  themselves  with  thto  plain 
fkre,  or  else  they  must  pinch  tf  :e  siomacfaa 
of  their  children.  In  order  to  pamper  their 
own. 

(6)  A  Wnoc'a  Catrbiko  fob  ait  Exncn- 

DITUHE    OF    £69    FSR    AmrCK    OS    HOUBB- 

KBKPixo.— The  manager  has  here  a  mucli 
more  dUflcuIt  task  to  perform,  aa  ahe  has 
to  support  the  same  fkmily  upon  a  smaller 
allowance  of  the  most  expensive  articlea, 
and  cannot,  therefbre,  afford  butcher's 
meat  every  day.  She  will  have  the  fbUow- 
ing  materlato  to  go  to  work  upon— vU., 
about  lllb.  of  meat  or  bacon,  SOIU  ct 
bread,  and  8  lb.  of  flour,  8b.  worth  of  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese,  Ss.  worth  of  grocery, 
8s.  worth  of  greengrocery,  la.  lOd.  fbr  beer, 
and  1M.  a  week  fbr  waahlng  mauyialt,  the 
labour  for  which  she  most  find  herself 
All  these  contracted  Items  will,  therefore, 
demand  great  care,  as  the  quantities  fhr- 
nlshed  ore  scaroely  snOlclent  for  the  wants 
of  nature.  Unless,  by  good  fbrtnne,  there 
to  a  garden  to  suppjy  potatoea,  or  they  cam 
be  purchased  at  a  low  rate,  it  is  ImposslMa 
to  efTect  a  fbll  diet  on  this  scale,  aa  three 
pecka  of  potatoes  per  week  are  the  utmost 
which  can  be  obtained  fbr  the  money,  on 
the  average,  throughout  En^and.  Th.s 
will  allow  nearly  half  a  peck  a  day,  or  say 
61b.,  which  gives  one  pound  of  potatoea  per 
head  for  dinner,  with  nearly  half  a  pound 
of  bread  each  per  day  fbr  breakfhst  and 
tea,  to  be  eaten  with  one  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  salt  butta  among  the  Ihmily, 
divided  between  the  morning  .and  evenhig 
meal  One  quart  of  milk  will  also  be 
allowed,  but  no  cheese,  aa  I  believe  it  to 
be  an  extravagant  artiele  of  fbod.  The 
next  thing  therefbre  to  consider  to  as  to 
the  dlnnera,  which  may  be  as  fbUow8»— 

iStsu&qr.— Sheep*8  bead  roasted  (see  page 
458),  with  chopped  Uver,  and  roast 
potatoes. 

i/biMlay.— fiemainder  of  shea's  pluck 
fkled,  with  dtoh  of  (Hed  potatoea^ 
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JVietd^.— Half  a  pound  of  bacon,  fried 
with  cabba^  and  eaten  with  boiled 
potatoes ;  aaet  pudding. 

Vednefday— Bouim  (page  473, A);  cab- 
bage and  potatoes. 

27ktind!ay.-~Pot-au-fta  (page 473,  A);  pota- 
toes, and  yeast  dumpHngB. 

Fridajf.— Two  pounds  of  beef  stewed  with 
carrots,  or  potatoes  as  Irish  stew. 

^Sottfrday.— Pea-soup,  made  without  moat, 
or  from  port  of  pnt-au-feu ;  fried  po- 
tatoes and  suet  pudding. 

TTiese  remarks  might  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended, but  the  natural  intelligence  of  every 
Individual  must  be  exercised  in  arranging 
dliftrent  kinds  of  cheap  food  so  as  to  suit 
the  eyer-vaiylng  circamstances  connected 
with  the  locality;  much  that  would  be 
nseM  to  the  man  with  only  £65  a^year  to 
spend  in  this  way,  may  be  found  under 
Cookery  for  the  Poor  (page  585),  if  ho  Is 
not  too  proud  to  make  use  of  it ;  but  the 
prevailing  error  In  this  country  is,  that  the 
man  who  is  cramped  in  his  means  will  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  bend  his  diet  low 
enough  in  materials  to  suit  his  parse.  We 
are  all  too  apt  to  try  and  imitate  the  man- 
ners of  our  superiors  Just  above  us,  and  in 
this  way  much  misery  and  inconvenience 
Is  occasioned  which  might  be  avoided  by  a 
timely  submission  to  our  lot 

(0  When  a  Smallkr  Faiolt  than  the 
above  requires  a  very  e<x>nomlcal  fUre,  the 
case  is  still  more  difficult,  because  less 
variety  can  be  obtained  from  those  Joints 
which  are  well  knuwn  to  be  the  only  really 
economical  ones.  Nevertheless,  a  good  deal 
may  be  done  by  management,  and  even  in 
the  case  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  the  dinners  for 
a  whole  week  may  be  obtained  fix>m  it 
without  having  any  two  exactly  alike,  and 
without  extra  cost  in  any  way.  The  fol- 
lowing is  thi-  method  proposed,  which  may 
often  be  useful  to  a  married  couple  witliout 
children  or  servant,  or  to  two  sisters  living 
by  themselves. 

Itt  i>ay.— Cut  some  steaks  off  the  large 
end  and  broil  them. 

2nd  Day.— Cut  off  a  small  knuckle  and 
boll  it,  to  be  served  with  caper  or 
nasturtium  sauce. 

9rd  2><qf.— Cut  some  cutlets  off  the  side 
next  the  knuckle,  and  try  with  egg  and 
tffead  crumbs. 

4ih  Z>ay.— Bone  and  stuff  the  flUet,  which 
Is  to  be  roasted. 

6th  Dajf^—Uash  part  of  the  remainder. 

Wi  itey.— £at  part  cold,  with  salad. 


7th  Z>ay.— Mince  the  reiuaUider,  and  cover 
with  bread  crumbs.    (See  par.  168«). 

(d>  A  sh-loln  of  beef  may  be  treated 
nearly  in  the  same  way,  but  does  not  admit 
of  quite  so  much  variety.    Thus — 

l8t  Day.— Cnt  off  the  thin  end,  and  stew 
with  peas  or  carrots  and  potatoes. 

9nd  Day.— Cut  a  thin  steak  off  one  side, 
and  broil. 

8rd2>ay.— Boast 

4dh  Day.— Utah  part  of  remains. 

6th  i)ay.— Eat  part  cold. 

6th  i)ay.— Mince  part  with  carrots  (see 
page  4M). 

1868.  The  Followihg  Btlu  or  Fask  are 
arranged  to  suit  an  expenditure  of  XIOOO 
a  year,  on  the  calculation  that  the  mate- 
rials of  each  dinner  will  cost  about  8a, 
wlilch  is  the  sum  allowed  in  tlie  table  at 
page  006,  exclusive  of  beer  and  winei 

Bills  op  Fabb  tob  XIOOO  a  Tkab. 

jASrUAKT. 

(a)  Pea-soup. 

/!«iiu>re— Boiled  rabbit  smothered  in  onionsL 

Muhed  Stewed 

potatoes.  celery. 

Boost  leg  of  mutton. 

Bread-and-butter  pudding.  * 

Mince  pies.  Stowed  peaia. 

Brace  of  partridges. 


(Jb)         Minced  mutton,  browned. 
Fried  potatoes,  gar- 
nished with  BrocoU. 
plain  boiled  potatoes. 

Cod's  head  and  shoulden. 
Eemove—Sliiota  of  beeC 

Leamington  pudding. 

Glasses  of  cus-  Preserved  flroit  in 

tard.  glasses. 

Hot  apple  tart 


(c) 

Mashed 
potatoes. 


Fbbrdabt. 
Boiled  turkey. 

Cold  roast  bee£ 


Jerusalem 
artichokes. 


Semolina  pudding. 

Arrowroot  Stewed 

blancmange.  applM. 

Maocaronl. 

2S 
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(d)         Ood-flBh,  flrlcuaeed,  with 
trail  ofpotatoei.. 

FoUtoM.  Saftpkale. 

Boait  gtlsUn  of  poik. 

BOI]7*]wOrpiidaiiig;  baked  orboOad. 
Fralttart. 


Mat. 

Onion  sooiv 


(0 

FotatOM.  Asparagoa. 

Stewed  breast  of  veaL 

Oronnd-rioe  inidding. 
Bhnbaib  tait 


Habch. 

(«)  French  aonp. 

JtaiMW»— Veal  coOeta,  gainlibed 
wUh  bacon. 

Braaeelaaproata,  Fotatoea. 

Boaat  loin  of  mntton. 

Apple  aooffld  podding. 
Open  tart 


(/) 


BoDed  beef;  garnished  with 
carrots  and  paranipib 
Ham 
garnished  with  Pottttoesi 

greens. 

Boast  ft) wis,  gunlshed  with  sausages^ 

Gnstard  podding. 

Bemnant  of  Stewed 

open  tart  pears. 

Boiled  apple-domplings. 


Afbh. 
(g)  Haahed  pork. 

Hashed 

Potato  bans.  Jerusalem 

artichokes. 
Mntton  en  masqaorade. 


O) 


Eggs  and  s|rtnaoh. 
tnmipa. 

Stewed  betf 

Costard  podding. 

Creamed  lioeu 
Orange  fHtteansL 


Potatoes. 


JD1I& 

Mntton  cotleta. 
Boast  fillet  of  TeaL 


Bhabarb  paddfaiip 
Maocaronl,  with  cheese  grated  oirer  tt. 


Lemon  dumplings. 
Pancakes. 


(k)  Boiled  leg  of  mntton. 

Potatoes.  BrocoU. 

Cutlets  of  soles. 

Prussia  puflk 
Fruit  tart. 


Tnrbot 


(0 

Potatoes.  Splnacb. 

Quarter  of  lamk 


Custards  !n 
glasses. 


Bread  pudding 


Qoosebeny  tart 


*»»fc^>f, 


Jdlt. 
(m)  Boiled  lambk 

Young  potatoes.  Pea& 

Boast  dncka 

Ground-iloe  pudding. 
Bed-corrnnt  tart 


(n) 

Young 
potatoes. 


Hashed  duck. 


Tarbot 


Stewed 
French  beaoft 


CaUnet  pudding. 

Jellj. 

Open  tart 
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AUOCST. 

(0)  Chtcken  pi& 

PotatOMi  Stewed  cacamben. 

Bubble  and  squeak. 

Kaocarom  podding; 
.  Black-cammt  tart 


iP) 
Potatoet. 


Hodge-podge^ 
Lamb  catleta. 


Stewed  pea& 


Strawberry  lOttfflA 
Stewed  currantti 


Sefteubxb. 
(9)  Braee  of  grouae. 

Potatoea.  Y^^etable  marrow. 

Boaat  leg  of  matton. 


Ozlbrd  pnddlnga 

Wblpped  cream. 

Plnm  tail 


(r)  Boiled  bMOO. 

Potatoes  Broad  beana. 

Beef-eteak  irie^ 

Friar*!  omelet 
Apple  cbariottek 

OCTOBEB. 

(f)  Pea-aoap. 

itonoM— Hashed  mntton. 

PoUtoos.  French  beana. 

BlbsorbeeC 

Brcad-and-batter  padding: 

Tartlets.  Stewed  apples. 

Brace  of  partridges. 


(0 

Sayooiy 
doe. 


Boiled  dilcken. 

Stewed  beef. 

Spooge-eake  paddings. 
Costard. 
Appl*  Carts. 


Bfashed 
potatoes. 


(If)  Babbttonrxy. 

Potatoes^  Jerosalem  arttcha^e^ 

Boast  sporertb  of  pork. 

Baked  bafty-pi^diBg^ 
Haocarani  and  chMSSk 


(V)  Hlnoed  matton. 

Peas  middlng. 

BoUed  poik. 

Lemon  soet  padding; 
Potato  mttera. 


Potatoes. 


(tr) 
Potatoes. 


Dbcdcbeb. 
WUd  dadcB. 


Boast  leg  of  mntton. 

Swiss  padding: 
Mince  pies. 


StewM 

Portugal 

onions. 


(a:)         Ck^>  head  and  sbonlders. 
Potatoes.  '  Mashed  tamlpsL 

Sirloin  of  beeC 

Plam  padding. 

Apple  tart  ' 

187a  Tbb  AKimcBD  Bnxs  ow  Farb  an 
salted  to  an  expenditare  of  XMO  a-year,  in 
whldi,  on  the  calculation  made  in  the  table 
giren  at  page  008,  4b.  6d.  per  day  will  be 
about  the  sum  allotted  for  the  dinners. 


BlLU 

or  Fasx  for  jesoo  a  yejju 

Jakuabt. 

Potatoes. 

Yoikahire  paddhif; 

Jerosalem 
srtlchokea, 
mashed 
Leg  <tf  mntton. 

Ground  noe  pnddinft 

(6) 
Brussels 

Minced  mutton. 

Madied 

sprouts. 

potatoesi 
Stewed  beef-stesks. 

Bcmnant  of  pudding. 

Hot  apple  tart 
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(0 
FotatOM. 


8ole& 
Iilahftew. 

Foot  Snlgbts'  paddings 
Tartleta. 


FannliML 


Oroena 


Carrot  toap. 

Kashed  potatoes, 
garnished  with 
browned  ditto. 

Boast  poifc. 

Pancakes. 


U)  Potatoes.  Asparagos. 

Qoarter  of  Iamb. 


A  baked  Jam  roll  podding: 


Potato-baDs. 


Joint. 
Abrffl. 

TealcntlebL 


CabbageL 


HUk  costard  in  glassesi. 
A  green  apzloot  tart 


Mabcb. 
(e)  Carrots. 

Hashed  tninlpa. 

Boiled  beeC 


FMatoeSw 


Bsked  apple  dnnipUngs. 


C/) 


Pea-sonp. 

Potatoes. 

Bobble  and  sqoeak. 

Bioe  and  apple  sooffl^ 


Apiul. 

(g)  Bam  or  bacon. 

Jerusalem 

artichokesL 

FQletorveal. 

Bhobarb  tart 


Hashed 
Potatoes. 


(k)  Poached  eggs  and  baoon. 

Cabbage.  Fried  potatoes. 

Yealcntlets. 

Arrowroot  podding. 
Cheese-cakes. 


(0 
Potatoes. 


Hat. 
Hashed  motton. 

Boast  leveret 


Brocoli. 


Baker  taploca-and-rhobarb  podding. 


(!)  Ham. 

Tomng  potatoes. 

Boiled  mietaf  TeaL 

GooaebeiTy  IboL 
Arrowroot  blaocmangeL 


(m) 


Jdlt. 
Soap  Joliennsk 

LambcaaeCa 

Bemaant  of  some  sweet 
Carrant  tart 


Potatoea. 


(«) 


Amanden. 

Potatoes. 

Hodge-podge. 

StFawberries  and  cream. 
Bioe  podding 


(0) 


AUOCST. 

Yegetable  soop. 

French  beana 

Potatoepie. 

Custard  padding. 
Stewed  fruit 


(p)  Shoulder  of  mutton. 

Broad  beana 

Baoon. 


Baqibercy  and  cnrrant  tart 
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SSPTBXBBB. 

(g)  Chicken  pJ& 

Stowed  I^ch 
beam. 

Cold  roast  beet 


Carrot  pudding. 


Potatoes. 


(r)         Cod*a  head  and  shoaldem 
Beef  atewed  with  peas. 
Baked  batter  pnddlng  with  damaons. 

OCTOBEB. 

(«)  Brace  of  partridges. 

Potatoea.  VegetoWe 

Harlca 
Potato  mttera 


marrows. 


(0 

Boast  sirloin  of  beef. 
Potatoes— Spinach. 

MUk  costard. 

^ 

Damson  podding. 

November. 

(«) 

Goose. 
PotatoesL 

Swiss  padding. 

(r) 

Peaa-paddlng; 
Potatoea 
BoUedlegofpork 

Bread  pudding 
TartletSL 

T)isrinrBKR. 

Ffrtatoes. 

Pig's  podding^ 

Hare. 
Apple  charlotte^ 

Jemsalem 
artlchoKea. 

Sloe  podding 

• 

PoUtoeSb 


BrooolL 


Turkey. 
Chine. 

Plnm  padding 
Mince  pleiL 


1871.  IK  Sbaxcbdto  fob  Yabikit,  the 
housekeeper  may  receive  some  assistance 
from  the  loUowlng  list  of  articles  In  season 
In  the  different  months  throaghoot  the 
year;  or  for  mora  mlnate  information,  see 
BookV. 

SKASOM AL  TaBZJK. 

Javuaxt. 

MxAT— Bee^  mntton,  pork,  and  house-Iamb. 

PoDLTKT  AKD  OAUK.~Pheaaanta,  partridges, 
hares,  rabbits,  woodcocks,  snipes,  wild 
fowl,  turkeys,  capons,  pullets,  fowls, 
chickens,  pigeons,  and  larks. 

Fmn.— ^arp,  tench,  perch,  lampreys,  eels, 
pike,  cod,  soles,  floiindera,  plaice,  turbot, 
skate,  smelts,  whitings,  lobsters,  crabs, 
crayfish,  prawns,  oysters. 

y£QSTABLK&— Cabbage,  savoys,  colewort, 
sproats,  brocoll,  sea-kale,  lo^cs,  onions, 
beet,  sorrel,  endive,  spinach,  celexy, 
garlick,  potatoes,  parsnips,  turnips, 
shalots,  lettuces,  cresses,  mustard,  herbs 
of  all  sorts,  dry  or  green. 

FBurr.— Apples,  pears,  nuts,  walnuts,  med- 
lars, oranges,  and  grapes. 

Febbuart  axd  Hascb. 

Meat  ahd  Fowl  as  in  January,  with  the 
addition  or  ducklings  and  chickens; 
which  last  are  to  be  bought  in  London 

"throoghout  the  year,  but  are  now  very 
dear. 

Febh.— As  the  last  month;  except  that 
cod  Is  not  thought  so  good  ttom  February 
to  July,  but  may  generally  be  bought;  and 
salmon  is  coming  in,  though  very  scarce. 

Vbgbtablbs.— The  same  as  the  former 
months,  with  the  addition  of  forced 
kidney-beans. 

Fecit.— Apples,  peara,  oranges,  and  forood 
strawberries. 

April,  Mat,  avd  Jui«k. 

Meat.— Beet;  mutton,  veal,  hunb  and  veni- 
son in  June. 

PotTLTBT.— Pullets,  fowls,  chickcns,  duck- 
lings, pigeons,  rabbits,  leverets. 

FisR.— Carp,  tench,  sole,  smelts,  eels,  trout, 
turbot,  lobsters,  chub,  salmon,  herrlngis 
mackerel,  crayfish,crabs,prawns,  shrimps. 

Yeqbtablbs.— As  before.  In  Hay,  early 
potatoes.  In  June,  pcaa,  radlshea,  kid- 
ney-beans, carrots,  turnips,  early  cab- 
bages, cauliflowers,  asparagus,  artichokcts 
and  all  sorts  of  salads  forced. 
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FxmTBb— In  June,  etrawberrlM,  cherrlat, 
melona,  green  aprlooU,  comnta,  and 
gooMberriee  for  Urta.  In  July,  cherrlet, 
stnwberrlefl,  peara,  me1on^  gooaeberrlea, 
carranta,  aprlcota,  grapoa,    nectarinea, 

'  and  aome  peaohea.  Batmoatofthcaean 
Ibroed,  and  aold  at  a  high  price. 

JDLT,  ACOCBT,  ASD  8BPTSICBB& 

ICiAT,  aa  before. 

PooLTSTAMD  OA]aL-.PnIleCa,  fowla,  diick- 
ana,  rabblta,  pigeona,  green  geeae,  turkey 
ponlta,  levereta.  Two  flrat  monttaa, 
ploven,  wheat-ears;  geeae  In  B^;item- 
ber,  and  alao  paitrldgea  in  that  xnoDth, 
and  gronae  after  Aoguat  UL  Hares  all 
through;  quaU  and  landraila. 

Fiso.— Cod,  haddock,  flounders,  piaioo, 
skate,  thomback,  mulleta,  salmon  tlU  the 
25th  September,  pike,  carp,  eela,  shell- 
flsh— oxoept  oysters.  Mackerel  the  first 
two  montha  of  the  quarter,  but  not  good 
In  AugnsL 

YsoBTABUttL— Of  ell  aorta.  Beana,  peaa, 
French-beans,  Ac.  Ac 

FaciT.— In  July— Strawbeiriea,  gooseber- 
riea,  pine-apples,  pluma  (Tarlona),  cher- 
rlea,  apricota,  raq»beiries,  melons,  car- 
rants,  damaona.  In  Aoguat  and  Sep- 
tember, peaches,  plums,  figs,  filberts, 
mulbeities,  cherries,  applea,  pears,  neo- 
tarinea,  grapes.  Latter  months,  pines, 
melons,  strawberries.  Kedlars  and 
quinces  in  the  latter  month.  Morella 
cherries,  damsons,  and  various  pluma. 

OCTOBSB. 

Mbat  aa  befiiro,  and  doe  Tenlaon. 

PouLTHT  AMD  Oamic— Fowla  aa  in  the  last 
quarter.  Fheaaanta  from  the  1st  of 
October;  partridges,  goouse,  larka,  hares, 
dotterels.  At  the  end!  of  the  month,  wild- 
ducka,  teal,  snipea,  widgeon. 

FiSR — ^Dories,  smelts,  pike,  perch,  halibut, 
brilU  carp,  barbel,  gudgeon,  tench,  shell- 
flsb. 

YsoBTJUsutSL  —  As  in  January.  French- 
beans,  last  crops  of  beans,  Ac 

Frutt.  —  Peaches,  p<'ars,  flga,  bollace, 
grapes,  apples,  medhurs,  damsons,  fil- 
berts, walnuta,  nuts,  qulnoea,  aerrioca. 

NOVBXBSB. 

Heat.  ~  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  doe 
Tenison. 

PovLTBT  AND  Oaxb  8S  in  Isst  month. 
Fish  as  in  last  month. 

VBarrABUC8._Carrota,  tumipa,  parsnips, 
potatoes,  onions,  leeks,  shalota,  cabbage, 
aavoya,  oolewort,  spinach,  croasea,  en- 
dive, eelei7,  lettuces,  salad,  berba,  pot- 
liertA 


Fbuii:— Peara,  i^ea,  nuts,  wainnta,  bol- 
laoe^  chestnuts,  median,  grapea. 


Mkat.— Beef;  mutton,  veal,  hooae  lamb, 
pork,  and  doe  venison. 

PouLTBT  Aim  OAifS.  —  Geeae,  tozkeTi, 
pull^  pigeofDs,  capons,  fbwls,  ctdckens, 
rabbits,  bares,  snipes,  woodco<^  larks, 
pheasants,  partridges,  gninea-fowl,  wild- 
docks,  teal,  widgeon,  dotterela,  dun- 
blida,  gronae  and  ptannigan. 

FxaiL-jCod,  tnrbot,  halibut,  aolea,  gometa, 
carp,  pike,  gudgeons,  eels,  dories,  shell- 
flsh. 

YlEGiTABUEa.— As  in  the  last  month,  and 
asparagus  forced,  Ac. 

Facn  as  in  the  last  month. 

Sbct:  a.— FanrciFus  of  CABvna 

187SL  Thk  GBrEKAL  FsixcEFUs  upon 
whi<^  carving  Is,  or  ought  to  be,  conducted 
are  very  plain,  and  the  only  real  difllculty 
conaiata  in  the  neoeaalty  (br  practice  to 
enable  the  carver  to  hit  the  Jotnta  either 
between  tlie  aeveral  bones  of  a  piece  of 
mutton  or  veal,  or  in  any  of  tlie  varioos 
kinds  of  poultry  or  game.  Each  of  these 
must,  therefore,  bo  separately  considered, 
but  with  regard  to  bntcher's^eat,  one  rule 
may  be  laid  down  aa  almost,  biu  not  quite, 
invariable,  and  that  is,  alwaya  to  cut  acroaa 
the  fibres  of  the  meat,  and  not  in  the  same 
direction.  Ttiis  ensures  a  short  grain,  and 
avoids  tliose  long  strings  in  the  month, 
which  are  by  no  means  pleaaaht.  I^ 
therefore,  the  carver  wlU  only  examine 
into  this  point  and  ascertain  the  direction 
of  the  grain  or  flbroa  of  the  meat,  he  will 
at  once  be  able  to  crosa  them  with  the 
kniA,  and  gain  the  dealrad  advantagei  The 
exception  alluded  to  la  the  under  aide  of 
the  sirloin  of  beef;  which  is  always  cut  in 
the  direction  of  Its  fibres,  thoni^  I  reiiUy 
do  not  see  why,  aa  it  Ik  much  improved  in 
flavour  by  cutUng  it  in  the  same  dhnectton 
aa  the  upper  aide,  that  ia^  parallel  with  the 
bonea  TlUa,  however,  is  not  a  very  eaay 
task  with  a  bad  knifo,  as  the  meat  is  apt  to 
slip  from  the  bone.  The  next  rule  to  be 
observed  is  to  make  the  knifo  and  fork 
assist  each  other— that  is  to  say,  the  fork 
should  steady  the  Joint  for  the  knifo,  or 
where  the  fork  is  used  aa  the  means  of 
division  in  removing  the  leg  of  a  fowl,  the 
knifo  must  take  the  office  of  steadying  ttie 
body  of  the  bird,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  canring  of  a  hare  or  rabbit, 
or  any  other  kind  of  pooltiy  or  game ;  and, 
thhfdly,  it  is  very  inniortant,  in  an  econo- 
mical point  of  view,  to  cut  all  slices,  either 
of  meat,  game,  or  pouUiy,  completely  dowA 
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to  tbe  bone,  ao  os  to  leave  no  ragged  por- 
tions behind. 

1873.  Ix  Pasties  of  any  size  or  preten- 
sions, it  Is  now  the  fhshton  for  the  butler 
to  carve  all  the  dishes  on  the  side-table; 
but  this  reqoixes  a  servant  equal  to  the 
tadc,  with  assistants  in  proportion,  and  also 
a  dining-room  large  enough  to  admit  of  a 
side-board  devoted  solely  to  this  purpose. 
In  small  quiet  parties,  and  in  the  home- 
eitxile,  the  carving  will  still  be  carried  out 
by  the  nuister  or  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
therefore  It  Is  necessary  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  subject  in  this  place. 

1874.  ToB  Cabvimo  Kkeveb  and  Forks 
are  made  spedally  for  each  article;  thus, 
Ibr  fish  they  are  of  silver  or  plated-ware, 
with  a  large  massive  blade  for  tlio  knlfb, 
and  the  fork  also  large  and  massive,  with 
Ave  prongs,  so  as  to  raise  a  large  flake 
of  the  flesh  without  breaking  it.  Again, 
Ibr  large  johits,  such  as  beef;  mutton,  or 
venison,  a  long  steel  blade  is  required, 
which  shoiild  be  made  very  sharp  with  the 
steel  applied  in  the  true  butcher's  mode; 
and  in  addition  a  two-pronged  fork ;  and, 
lastly,  for  game,  the  handles  are  long,  to 
give  a  good  purchase  In  twisting  ofl"  the 
leg,  white  the  blade  of  the  knife  is  small 
and  pointed,  so  as  to  lie  easily  insinuated 
between  the  small  bones  at  the  wing,  the 
fork  being  also  two-pronged. 

1875.  In  Cabvino  Fish,  the  following 
directions  apply  :— 

(a)  IH  Cabvxmg  Salmon,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  take  care  to  avoid  breaking  the 
flakes  unnecessarily  by  attempting  to  divide 
them  at  right  angles  with  the  long  axis  of 
the  flsh.  There  Is  a  great  dUTeronce  In  the 
flavour  of  the  back,  or  thick  part,  and  that 
of  the  thin  part  of  the  flsh,  and  therefore 
most  people  like  to  be  asked  which  they 
prefer.  This  being  done,  the  knife  Is  carried 
doMm  to  tlie  bone  longitudinally,  and  re- 
moves a  thick  slice  of  either  or  both, 
acoordhig  to  the  choice. 

(6)  A  Cod's  Head  and  Shouldbbs  Is  a 
most  troublesome  disl^to  carve,  because,  if 
well  boiled,  it  looks  whole  until  touched, 
and  then  tumbles  to  pieces  In  the  roost 
trying  way  to  the  Inexperienced  carver. 
As  in  tiie  salmon,  so  here,  the  thick  and  tlie 
thin  parts  are  not  equally  prized  by  all, 
and  should  be  served  according  to  choice. 
There  is,  also,  a  part  on  the  head  behind  the 
eye  which  is  much  relished,  and  called  tiie 
cheek,  together  with  many  other  tit-bits 
about  tbe  head.  Close  to  the  bock-bone  is 
the  sound,  the  flavour  of  which  is  patronised 
by  most  people,  though  not  by  ail ;  as  is  the 
esse  with  the  liver  also ;  each  of  which 
should  be  divided  into  portions  suited  to 
the  size  of  the  partj^  and  thefar  respective 
wishes  on  the  sui^ec^ 


(e)  TuanoT  requires  peculiar  carving, 
because,  unlike  other  flsh,  its  skin  and 
fins  are  thought  a  great  delicacy.  It  it 
only  necessary  to  carry  the  blade  of  the 
knlfl)  down  to  the  bone  along  the  mid^la, 
and  then  to  make  similar  deep  and  clean 
cuts  at  right  angles  to  this,  each  way  to 
the  fins,  a  portion  of  which  should  oe  sepa- 
rated and  kept  with  each  square  of  flsh,  so 
as  to  avoid  that  hacking  of  the  fins  Into 
pieces  afterwards  which  is  by  no  means 
slghtty.  When  this  part  is  not  approved 
of,  it  Is  very  easy  to  leave  the  fln  attached 
to  the  bones  below. 

(d)  Brill,  Soles,  and  Plaicb  arer  carved 
much  in  the  way  as  turbot,  when  tliey  are 
of  any  size;  but  small  soles  are  completely 
divided  into  two  or  three  by  the  kntfo, 
which  requires  a  slight  twist,  in  order  to 
do  this  with  ease.  Many  ladies  with  weak 
wrists  have  great  difllculty  In  efliecting  this 
seemingly  simple  operation;  but  thouKh 
strength  wUl  enable  any  bungler  to  do  it, 
yet  a  little  knack  will  make  up  for  the 
detlclency  in  this  ingredient,  and  place  the 
delicate  lady's  hand  on  a  level  with  that 
of  the  mo4t  powerful  man.  The  exact 
method,  however,  can  scarcely  be  described, 
and  must  be  watched  and  imitated,  tai 
order  to  ensure  Its  being  caught  by  the 
learner.  Some  people  prefbr  to  remove  the 
wllole  of  the  flesh  in  the  same  way  as  in 
carving  turbot,  but  this  only  answers  for 
large  soles. 

(e)  Macsexbl  are  split  at  the  tall,  and 
the  upper  half  raised  at  that  part  ftom 
the  bones,  after  which  the  bone  is  removed 
ftx>m  the  lower  half  of  the  flsh,  and  that 
in  its  turn  is  served  either  In  one  piece 
or  divided  Into  two,  according  to  its  size. 

(/)  Hose  other,  small  flsh  are  carved 
much  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  either  by 
'  serving  them  whole,  or  dividing  them  with 
the  knife  into  sections,  according  to  size. 

(ff)  For  the  mode  of  serving  lobsters,  Ac, 
see  page  47L 

1876.  DiBBCnONS  FOB  CABVINO  JOINTS  :-. 

(a)  Tub  HALifcii  op  Mutton  ob  Vekison 
Is  carved  very  diflerently  by  different  people. 
The  usual  plan  Is  to  cut  through  the  flesh 
between  the  leg  and  loin,  and  then  to  mn 
the  knife  ftom  this  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
loin,  cutting  parallel  slices  in  that  dlrectfon. 
A  much  better  plan,  however,  consists  In 
making  these  cuts  in  one  sweep,  canylng 
the  knifo  directly  fVom  the  outside  of  the 
leg  to  the  end  of  the  loin,  and  thus  getting 
a  bcautlfhl  long  slice  of  lean  with  the  fkt  at 
the  end  (see  Jiff.  176  a  b).  There  is,  also,  a 
delicious  mine  of  kldney-fht  in  the  loin  of 
mutton  under  the  flank,  which  is  often  too 
high  in  venison ;  but  if  fk«sh  enough,  is  evea 
more  rich  and  palatable  In  that  meat  ttuuB 
in  mutton. 
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and  gradually  worlud  up  to  the  other  end ; 
Snd,  It  may  be  cut  Id  the  middle,  and  each 
Bide  taken  ftt>m  until  exhausted^  taking 
care  to  carry  the  knlft  down  to  the  bone 
in  a  perpendicular  direction;  or  Srd,  a 
hole  may  be  scooped  out  hi  the  middle, 
and  thin  drcular  •lices  remorod  ttom 
around  it  In  any  case  the  slices  ought  to 
be  thin  and  regular,  which  requires  some 
little  practice ;  Ibr  the  third  n^ethod  great 
art  is  demanded. 

(p)  A  Sucking  Pio  requires  vexy  little 
carving,  as  the  knif^  may  be  carried  through 
any  of  Its  bones  with  a  vexy  little  forca  It 
la  usual  to  dlrlde  it  into  sections  about  two 
inchea  broad,  and  indudlng  about  three  ribs 
in  the  middle,  and  a  part  only  of  the  fbre 
and  hind-quarters  at  each  end. 

(q)  A  Calf's  Head  merely  demands  the 
coreftil  use  of  the  knift  in  cutting  off  longi- 
tudinal slices  of  the  gelatinous  skin,  carry- 
ing the  blade  straight  down  to  the  bon& 

1877.  PouLTBT  AKD  Gaue  rcqulre  all  the 
art  of  the  experienced  corver  to  do  justice 
to  them,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  made 
to  look  extremely  inviting  if  nicely  sepa- 
rated, or  they  may  be  haclced  to  pieces  by 
the  bod  manager  of  the  carvlug-knift.  One 
of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  present 
Ihshfonable  method  of  serving  a  dinner 
consists  in  the  avoidance  of  this  mistake, 
which  is  alike  annoying  to  the  giver  of  a 
good  dinner  and  to  the  guests.  The  mistress 
cannot  always  allot  the  task  to  a  person 
who  Is  skilful  at  this  cnift,  and  if  the  reverse 
takes  place,  she  Is  annoyed  at  his  bungling, 
fbr  his  sake  as  well  as  her  own.  As  far  as 
possible,  the  fork  should  only  be  Inserted 
once,  and  not  continually  driven  in,  and  then 
removed  to  try  a  iresh  place.  This  constant 
stabbing  disfigures  the  bird,  and  looks 
awkward  and  unsightly  In  the  carver, 
besides  which  it  Is  seldom  or  never  neces- 
sary. The  following  special  directions  may 
assist  the  young  carver,  but  nothing  short 
of  actual  observation  and  trial  will  make 
him  accomplished  in  the  art 

(a)  A  Roast  ob  Boiled  Tobiuct  may 
be  made  to  serve  a  great  number  of  people. 
If  carved  with  judgment,  or  it  may  be  used 
so  extravagantly  as  to  be  expended  before 
half  the  guests  have  been  served.  A  sharp 
knife  should  be  passed  clearly  down  to  the 
bone,  almost  close  to  the  wing,  and  then  a 
thin  slice  is  taken  out  from  between  this 
and  the  breast,  continuing  the  same  plan 
until  the  whole  side  is  exhausted,  after 
which  the  other  side  is  served  in  the  same 
way.  A  portion  of  the  Ibrce-meat  is  also 
placed  in  each  plate;  and  if  there  are 
mnsages  or  balls,  a  part  of  each  of  them. 
When  both  rides  of  the  breast  are  used  up, 
and  the  party  are  not  all  served,  the  legs 
most  bo  token  off  by  canylng  the  knife 


backward  between  them  and  the  body, 
until  it  is  stopped  by  the  joint,  when  by 
means  of  the  fork  stuck  in  the  leg  it  is 
severed  from  the  body,  the  knife  completing 
the  removal  by  its  edge.  If  possible,  how- 
ever, the  carver  should  endeavour  to  avoid 
having  recourse  to  the  legs,  and  it  la 
usually  either  a  reproach  upon  the  mistress 
fbr  not  procuring  a  sufficiently  large  bird, 
or  upon  his  own  powers  of  carving,  If  such 
an  expedient  is  unavoldablei  In  dividing 
the  leg  into  its  two  portions,  the  knife 
should  be  used  against  the  inside  of  the 
joint,  where  it  enters  with  much  less  diiH- 
cnlty  than  on  the  outside.  After  this,  In  a 
large  bird,  the  meat  is  cut  off  in  sections 
for  serving. 

(&)  Thb  Roast  ob  Boiled  Crigkbi^ 
when  carved  hot,  is  generally  cut  into 
separate  johits,  consisting  of—lst,  the 
wings;  2nd,  the  legs;  ard,  the  merry- 
thought; 4th,  the  neck-bones;  5th,  tlie 
breast;  6lh,  the  back  and  its  side-bones; 
7th,  the  neck  But,  excepting  for  family 
use,  it  is  seldom  customaiy  to  use  more 
than  the  wings,  meny-thought,  and  breast, 
or  sometimes  in  addition  the  legs.  The 
plan  of  proceeding  la,  to  stick  the, fork  into 
the  breast  firmly,  then  draw  the  knUb 
steadily  along  the  line  between  the  leg  and 
body,  continuing  it  forward  until  it  has 
separated  a  slice  of  the  breast  with  the 
wing-bone.  If  the  carver  is  dexterous,  he 
hits  the  Joint  at  once,  and  some  can 
remove  a  wing  as  if  there  were  no  bone  at 
all,  the  art  consisting  in  guessing  at  the 
exact  situation  of  the  joint  As  soon  as 
the  two  wings  are  removed,  the  knife  is 
carried  down  in  front  of  the  breast-bone, 
scooping  out  the  merry-thought,  and  readily 
separating  It  firom  its  bony  attachments. 
If  the  legs  are  now  to  be  removed,  the  fbrk 
Is  taken  out  of  the  breast,  and  by  sticking 
the  prongs  in  the  leg,  with  the  knife  laid 
fiat  against  the  side,  they  are  readily  lifted 
out  of  the  sockets,  and  torn  as  it  were-fh)m 
the  body.  The  neck-bones  are  now  twisted 
off  with  the  fork,  after  which  the  breast  Is 
removed  whole  by  cutting  through  the  ribs 
with  the  knife,  and  then  a  separation  of 
the  back-bone  In  the  middle  divides  tho 
remabilng  part  of  the  body  into  tlic  back 
and  neck  The  fbrmer  of  these  may  again 
have  its  side-boni^s  easily  removed  with  tlie 
knlfb,  each  containing  a  delicious  morsel 
In  a  sort  of  spoon-sbas)ed  cavity,  wlilch  is 
much  prized  by  the  gourmand. 

(e)  Whrn  a  Cold  ItoAST  Fowl  Is  to  be 
served  at  a  breakflast  or  supper  party,  it  Is 
often  the  custom  to  carve  it  up  completely 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  then  put  the  joints 
together  again,  keeping  them  in  their  placea 
by  means  of  white  ribbon  tied  in  bows. 
This  la  a  very  good  expedient  In  such  a  case. 
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n  It  prpvents  the  esOUbltlon  of  bad  carvtng, 
and  ftcilitatfla  the  rapid  Mning  of  the 
gaest%  which  is  eeientiil  to  sacoeM  hi  nich 
matton. 

(d)  Okbsb  ahd  Ducks' are  carved  maoh 
on  the  same  principle  aa  the  turkey  and 
Ibwl,  excepting  that  there  la  yery  little  meat 
on  the  menyotfaoa^t,  which  Is  also  nune 
difficult  to  get  oft  In  the  gooae  the  best 
parts  will  be  found  in  the  breast,  which  Is, 
however,  not  so  meaty  as  that  of  the 
turkey,  and  the  siloes  are  much  more 
■hallow.  Ducks  are  cut  in  allces  when 
large,  or  if  small  they  are  di^olnted  like 
Ibwls.  If  these  are  dressed  with  seasoning. 
It  should  not  be  distributed  on  the  plates 
without  ascertaining  that  it  is  agreeahle 
to  the  tastes  of  the  party  to  be  served. 

(e)  Ths  pAsnuooB  is  so  small  that  It  will 
■caroely  admit  of  disjointing,  and  It  Is  usual 
to  separate  it  at  once  into  the  breast  portion 
and  the  bade  and  legs,  which  may  readily 
he  done  without  cutting,  by  inserting  the 
fork  in  the  former  and  raising  it  while  de- 
pressing the  latter.  When  this  is  done  the 
knlft  may  be  carried  longitudinally  through 
the  breast,  so  as  to  divide  it  Into  two  equal 
portlona,  after  which  the  back  and  legs  may 
be  halved  In  the  same  way.  Some  people, 
however,  divide  the  partridge  differently, 
by  cutting  off  a  leg  and  a  wing  together, 
and  leaving  a  small  breast,  so  as  to  make 
either  throe  or  five  portions  out  of  this 
bird. 

(/)  The  Oboxtsb  Is  carved  In  the  same 
way  as  the  partridge. 

(ff)  A  PHKASA^rr  may  be  sliced  on  the 
breast  like  a  turkey,  alter  which,  if  the 
party  require  it,  the  plan  of  carving  similar 
to  that  practised  on  the  roast  Ibwl  must  bo 
adopted. 

(A)  Thk  Wooxkxkx  is  carved  like  the 
partridge,  distributing  It  Into  four,  or  some- 
times two  portions  only,  and  girhig  out 
the  toast  in  the  same  way,  equally  to  each 
plate;  the  tliigh  Is  usually  considered  the 
most  delicate  part  of  this  bird. 

(0  Thb  SxiPB  Is  oniy  large  enough  to 
divide  into  a  breast,  and  back  with  the  legs. 
The  toast  is  the  same  as  for  the  woodcock. 

CO    PiGKOKS,   LABXa,   FlELI>-FABBS,    AC., 

are  divided  into  two  portions  as  described 
tbr  the  partridge. 

(Jt)  The  Babe  Is  rather  dUflcult  to 
manage  nicely,  especially  if  it  is  an  old 
onei  When  the  carver  has  a  strong  wrist, 
the  most  advantageous  way  is  to  carry  the 
knifb  along  on  each  side  the  bactk-bone,  all 
the  way  ttom  the  shoulder  to  the  tall,  and 
leaving  a  useless  piece  of  back  In  the 
middle  about  half  an  inch  wide,  with  a 
good  flcahy  flOet  on  each  side,  and  the  legs 
ready  for  snb-dlvlslon.  After  this  primary 
dlvLilon,  the  ilde-tUoes  an  readily  served 


in  sepante  portions  by  cutting  them  acroM. 
In  defiinlt  of  this  strong-armed  method, 
some  carvers  cut  flUeu  off  the  back,  and 
serve  them,  proceeding  to  do  the  same  wMh 
the  legs,  which  may  or  may  not  be  pT»> 
vloualy  raised  out  of  their  sockets.  A  thlnl 
plan  consists  In  removing  the  legs,  and 
serving  them  in  two  portions  each,  then 
dividing  the  back  into  sections  of  aboot 
two  or  three  inches  in  lengtli,  and  fina^y 
removing  the  shoulders,  and  serving  tbem 
also.  If  this  plan  is  preferred,  and  tba 
hare  is  to  be  carved  by  a  peraon  deflcieot 
in  strength  of  wrist,  the  prominent  part 
of  the  back-bone  should  be  removed  by  the 
oook  ftom  the  inside  befbre  roasting  A 
portion  of  the  Ibroe-meat  must  of  ooorae 
accompany  each  plate.  The  back  Is  oon- 
sldered  the  best,  then  the  logs,  and  lastly 
the  ahoulders,  which  however  some  people 
prefer  to  any  other  part 

Sncr.  4.— HousBKBEPcro  Accoosn  axD 
Total  Oes>usaki[  ExpstaanntK. 

187&  Thb  Aooochts  nr  HocBBxxEnao 
should  be  kept  with  great  accuracy  and 
circumstantiality,  for  many  reasons,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  that  in  most  a«ea 
there  are  two  people  concerned,  who  same- 
times  may  take  different  views  of  the 
result,  and  If  a  reference  to  details  cannot 
be  given,  it  Is  eztreinely  difficult  to  show 
that  the  total  expenditure  Is  correct. 
Besides  this,  unless  there  is  an  aooount 
kept  sgahist  each  tradesman,  it  Is  impoa- 
slble  to  check  him,  and  an  error  niade 
either  wilfully  or  by  mistake  can  neither 
be~  detected,  nor  remedied  if  surmised. 
No  <»ie,  however,  can  possibly  deny  the 
advantage  of  keeping  good  accounts ;  and 
the  only  objection  consists  in  the  trouble 
they  give,  which  will  be  small  If  the  task 
Is  performed  with  regularity. 

1879.  Thb  Best  Moub  or  KEEmco  Ao- 
oouiris  for  a  house  is  to  have  a  dally  entry 
book,  In  which  every  item  of  expenditure 
is  put  down,  either  opposite  a  printed  form 
or  otherwise^  Many  people  use  printed 
books  in  which  a  list  Is  given  for  each  day, 
witli  ruled  columns ;  but  this  seems  a  vecy 
useless  expense,  as  a  plain  ruled  book  la 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  purpose.  In 
vay  ophiion,  the  weekly  account  shonld 
always  be  kept,  and  the  daily  one  need  not 
then  be  attempted.  But  by  putting  down 
each  item  paid  during  the  week  M<natim, 
and  then  adding  up  the  total,  the  week's 
expenses  are  readily  arrived  at 

1880.  But,  bkscdbb  thb  Wbbklt  Aoconrr, 
there  should  be  a  ledgw  account  kq^  In 
which  each  tradesman  sliould  bo  entuned 
under  a  separate  head.  Thus,  It  is  ireU 
to  procure  a  small  ledger,  hi  which  tha 
whole  book  la  ''lettered  "-that  is  to  mj» 
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It  It  dlTlded  into  Xwfoty-tix  porttoni,  each 
lunrlng  a  latter  of  the  idpbabet  aMlgii^  to 
it  and  marked  on  the  margin.  In  tbla  the 
manager  enten  under  the  letter  b  the 
botcher^t  aoooont  as  it  1b  paid,  lo  that  at 
the  end  of  a  month,  quarter,  or  year,  ihe 
can  tell  the  whole  oatlaj  In  that  artlde. 
Bread,  alao,  will  come  under  the  same 
letter.  liah  wiU  of  coune  bo  poeted  under 
the  letter  v,  and  lo  on. 

UBL  Total  Avhual  ExFBNDxrnsB.— In 
tUa  way  there  is  an  opportnnlty  of  arriving 
at-^nt,  the  wee^y  expenditure,  which 
will  vary  In  some  trlflhig  degree;  and 
aeoondly,  the  total  cost  of  each  Item  set 
down  In  the  table  gl-ven  at  page  eofi.  The 
plan  la  exceedingly  simple,  and  oniy  requires 
a  knowledge  of  compound  addition  to  cany 
It  out,  as  the  entries  are  all  made  in  the 
same  amounts  as  are  stated  on  the  weekly 
biDs,  or  those  paid  at  longer  or  shorter 
Interrola  These  may  be  either  left  open 
to  be  added  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or 
they  may  be  added  up  quarterly,  or  eyen 
monthly,  if  desired;  but  less  than  the 
quarter  seldom  gives  an  exact  idea  of  the 
yearly  cost  of  the  house. 

SacT.  Aw— Tablu  ov  Wxiains  axd 
Mbasuru. 

1882.  For  the  coDTenienoe  of  reftrence,  the 
IbUowing  tables  of  measures  and  weights 
axe  introduced,  together  with  an  account 
of  the  modes  by  which  the  exact  capacity 
has  been  determined  by  Act  of  Parliament: 

1888w  MsAsuxxs  are  either— 1,  of  length; 
a,  of  surface;  8,  of  soUdlty,  or  capacity; 
4,  offeree  or  grayity,  or,  what  is  commonly 
called,  weight ;  0,  of  angles ;  8,  of  time ;  and 
their  respectlye  standards  are,  in  Britain— 
a  yard;  square  yard^  or  Ou  1-484(WA  qf  on 
aen,  a  euMe  yard,  a  gaUon^  pound  voeightt 
degree,  mmuU.  The  British  Act  fbr  estab- 
lishing uniform  measures  throaghout  the 
realm,  and  called  the  Act  qf  Uni/crmity, 
took  efl^  Januaiy  1,  18S6L  The  «ystcm 
thus  established  is  called  the  Imperial 
Vystem.  Its  rationale  is  as  fbllows:— Take 
a  pendulnm  which  will  vibrate  seconds  in 
London,  on  a  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  vacuum, 
divide  all  that  part  thereof  which  lies 
between  the  axis  of  suspension  and  the 
centre  of  osdUation  into  891,888  equal  paru ; 
then  will  10,000  of  those  parts  be  an  imperial 
inch,  twelve  whereof  make  a  foot,  and 
thiriy-eix  whereof  make  a  yard.  The 
atandanl  yard  is  "that  distance  between 
the  centres  of  the  two  points  in  the  gold 
studs  in  the  straight  brass  rod,  now  in  the 
custody  of  the  Cleric  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  whereon  the  words  and  figures 
*  Standard  Yard,  1700,*  are  engraved,  which 
Is  declared  to  be  the  genuine  standard  of 
the  measure  of  length  called  a  yard;  and, 


as  the  expaoaibillty  of  tho  metal  would 
cause  some  variation  in  the  length  of  the 
rod  in  dlfiteent  degrees  of  temperature, 
the  Act  determines  that  the  brass  rod  In 
question  shall  be  of  the  temperature  of 
a  degreea  Fahrenheit.   The  measure  is  to 
be   denominated    the  Imperial  Standard 
yard,  and  to  be  the  only  standard  whereby 
all  other  msasurea  of  lineal  extension  shall 
be  oomputed.**  Thus  the  foot,  the  inch,  the 
pole,  the  fhrlong,  and  the  mile,  shdl  bear 
the   same    proportion    to   the    lonperial 
Standard   Yard  as    they  have    hitherto 
borne  to  the  yard  measure    in  general 
uscl   The  Act  also  makes  provision  for  the 
restoration  of  the  standard  yard  in  case  of 
loss,  destruetton,  or  delkoement,  by  a  reftr> 
enoe  to  an  invariable  natural  standard, 
which  Is  to  be  that  proportion  which  the 
yaid  bears  to  the  length  of  a  pendulum 
vibrating  seoonds  of  time,  in  the  latitude  of 
London,  in  a  vacuum  at  the  level  of  the 
sea;  which  Is  found  to  be  as  thirty-aiz 
inches   (the  yard)    to   8ai883  (the  pen- 
dulum); thus  a  sure  means  is  established 
to  supply  the  loss  which  might  b^  possl> 
bility  occur.   Take  a  cube  of  one  such  inch 
of  distilled  water,  at  68  degress  of  tempera- 
ture by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  let  tbla 
be  weighed  by  any  weight,  and  let  such 
weight  be  divided  into  258,408  equal  parts, 
then  will  1000  of  such  ports  be  a  troy  grain, 
and  7000  of  those  grains  will  be  a  pound 
avoirdupois,  the  operation   having  been 
performed  in   air.    Ten  pounds  such  aa 
thoae  mentioned  of  distilled  water,  at  '83 
degreea  of  temperature,  will  be  a  gallon, 
which  gallon  will  contain  277  cubic  inches, 
and  274-lOOOth  parts  of  anotlier  cubic  inch. 
The  standard  pound  is  determined  to  be 
that  standard  pound  troy  weight  made  in 
the  year  1758,  in  the  custody  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  such  weight  is  to 
be  denominated  the  Imperial  Standard  Troy 
Fovnd,  and  is  to  be  "the  only  standard 
measure  of  weight  firom  which  all  other 
weights  shall  be  derived,  computed,  and 
ascertained;  and  one-twelfth  part  of  the 
said  troy  pound  Is  to  be  an  ounce,  and  one- 
twentieth  port  of  such  ounce   a  penny- 
weight, and  one-twenty-fourth  part  of  such 
pennyweight  a  grain;  so  that  5700  such 
grains  shall  be  a  pound  troy,  and  7000  snob 
grains  a  pound  avoirdupois,  and  one>six- 
teenth  part  of  such  ounce  a  drachm.    If  the 
standaxd  pound  shall  bo  lost,  destroyed,  or 
deftced,  the  act  dlrecU  that  it  shall  be 
recovered  by  reftrence  to  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  inch  of  water;  it  Iiaving  been  aaoei^ 
talned  that  a  cubic  Inch  of  distilled  water 
weighed  in  air  by  brass  weights,  at  the 
tempenture  of  88  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
the  barometer  at  thirty  inchea.  Is  equal  to 
862,458  gralasi  and  at  the  standard  uof 
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Cvbto  ft  nearly. 
SboilielB    •■    Iqnarter     ■•      10^ 
5  qwurten  ■*    1  load         ■>       5l| 

Tbo  fbar  last  denominations  are  used  Ibr 
diy  goods  only.  For  liquids,  sevenl  deno- 
minations hare  been  taeratofbre  adopted— 
viz.,  for  beer,  the  flrkln,  of  nine  gallons; 
tbe  kilderkin,  of  eighteen ;  the  barrel,  of 
tblrty-elx ;  tbe  hogshead,  of  fiity-ft>ttr ;  and 
tbe  butt,  of  one  hundred  and  eight  gallons. 
These  will  probably  continue  to  be  used 
In  practice.  For  wine  and  spirits,  there 
aro  the  anker,  runlet,  tierce,  hogshead, 
puncheon,  pipe,  butt,  and  tun;  but  those 
may  be  considered  rather  as  the  names  of 
the  casks  In  which  such  commodities  are 
Imported,  than  as  expressing  any  definite 
number  of  gallons.  It  Is  the  practice  to 
gaoge  all  such  vessels,  and  to  charge  them 
according  to  their  actual  contents.  For 
ftirther  particulam  on  this  subject,  seepage 
OO. 

IXFEMIAL    MBASDKB     OV     CAPACnT    for 

coals,  culm,  Ume,  fish,  potatoes,  fruit,  and 
other  goods  commonly   sold  by  heaped 

measure:— 

Coble  In.  nearlj. 
S  gallons    a     1  peck         ■■     704 
8  gallons    ■-     1  bushel       »  2815} 

Cnblo  ft.  nenif. 
S  bushels    a     1  sack  ■■      4  8-8ths 

12  sacks       BB     1  chaldron   ■«    M| 

188S.  The  following  tables  exhibit  some  of 
the  most  important  measures  of  weight  :— 
(a)  Enousb   Msasuses  of  Wxioirt.-. 
The  statute  of  Geo.  lY.,  c  74,  made  some 
slight  modifications   tn  the  measures  of 
weight,  but  retained.   In  the  main,  tbe 
existing  measures.     "  Tbe  troy  weight," 
say  tbe  Commissioner^  of  Weights  and 
Heasures,    *' appeared  to   us  to  be    the 
ancient  weight  of  this  kingdom,   having 
existed  In  the  same  state  from  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confbssor;  and  there  are 
reasons  to  bdleve  that  the  word  troy  has 
no  reffanence  to  any  town  In  France,  but 
rather  to  the   monkish  name   given  to 
London,  of  Troy  Novant,  ibunded  on  the 
legend  of  Brute;  troy  weight,  therefore, 
according  to  this  etymology,  is.  In  ihct, 
Loudon  weight.    We  were  induced,  more- 
over, to  preserve  the  troy,  weight,  because 
all  the  coinage  has  been  uniformly  regu- 
lated by  it ;  and  all  medical  prescriptions, 
or  formula^  always  have  been  entlmated 
by  troy  weight,  under  a  peculiar   sub- 
division, which  tbe  College  of  rhysldans 
have  expressed  themselves  most  anxious 
to  preserve.'*   It  was  resolved,  therefore, 
to  continue  the  use  of  troy  weight,  and 
also,  on  account  of  the  aocurapy  of  the  troy 
standard,  to  raise  the  avoirdupois  weight 
Ikom  thifl  basis.  **  We  found,"  oontlooe  the 


Commissioners,  *'  the  arolnlnpols  weight, 
by  which  all  heavy  goods  have  been  for  a 
long  time  weighed  (probably  derived  from 
omtin,  averia,  the  ancient  name  for  goods 
or  chattels,  andjiotdi,  weight),  to  be  unl vei^ 
sally  used  throughout  the  kingdom.  This, 
weight,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been 
preserved  with  such  scrupulous  accuracy 
as  troy  weight,  by  which  more  prodous 
articles  have  been  weighed ;  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  pound  cannot 
dUftr  by  more  than  one,  two,  or  three 
grains  from  seven  thousand  grains  troy. 
It  therefore  occurred  to  us,  that  we  shonU 
be  offering  no  violence  to  this  system  of 
weights,  if  we  declared  that  seven  thousand 
grains  troy  should  be  hereafter  oonaldersd 
as  the  pound  avohndnpolsi'*  It  was  accord- 
ingly enacted  that,  firom  January  1st,  1^ 
the  standard  brass  weight  of  one  pound 
troy  weight,  made  in  1758,  should  be  the 
genuine  standard  measure  of  weight,  and 
be  denominated  the  Impenai  SUmdatd 
Troy  Pound,  containing  A7eo  grains,  and 
that  7O0O  such  grains  should  be  a  pound 
avoirdnpola. 

(6)  AvonDUFOiB  Wboht. 

27  ii-3Snds  grs.  ra  i  drs. 

16  dr.  _  1  oz   —    4S7}  gr. 

16  oz.  _  1  ibu    B  7000    „ 

28  lb.  a  1  qr. 
4  qr.  si  cwt 

20  cwt  B-  1  ton 

This  weight  is  used  in  almost  aU  commer- 
cial transactions,  and  In  Che  common  deal- 
ings of  llA. 

(fi)  PASnCCLAB  WszaHiB  BKLOVGnrO  TO 
THIS  DiVISIOK. 

8  pounds  mt  1  stone,  used  for  meat  and  fish 

7  pounds  ■■  1  dove    cwtqr.llju 
14  pounds  ■■  1  stone  «  0   0  14  ^ 

2  stone    —Itod     a  0  1   0/  used  In 
6i  tod      -*  1  wey   —  1   2  14  >  the  wool 
2weys    —  Isack  —  8  1  oL  trade, 
usacks    aiiast    ^39  0  o; 
▲  pack  of  wool  contains  2401b.    A  truss  oi 
hay  weighs  Mlb.;  and  of  straw  861bL   ▲ 
stone  ofglass  is  01b. ;  a  seam  24  stone. 

8  pounds  ■■  1  dove,  1    >«/«  r 
89  doves  -1  wey  In  Essex,   ^u*!?^^ 

42  cloves  » 1  wey  in  Suffolk,  f ;"™  •°" 
80  poonds  - 1  firkin.  J  '>»»"«'' 

(d)  Tbot  Wbiobt. 

24  grs.        a      1  dwt    —       24  gn. 

20  dwt         cs       1  OS.         a        480    „ 
12  oz.  H      1  lb.         »     5760   n 

These  are  the  denominations  of  troy  walnut 
when  used  for  welKhing  gold,  sliver,  and 
precious  stones,  except  diamonds.  But 
troy  weight  is  also  useil  by  apothecaries  in 
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oouipoundtng  mwHnJiwit  and  by  tbem  tbe 
ooaot  !■  divided  Into  dght  draehmi,  and 
tlM  dFun  Into  three  acraplee,  fo  tbat  the 
latter  is  equal  to  twenty  grahuL  Foreoien- 
tUc  pBipoeei  the  gnln  only  la  used,  and 
aets  of  weights  are  consti«cte<?  in  decimal 
IMTDgreieien,  from  10,000  grains  downwards 
to  one-hnndredth  ofa  grain.  By  comparing 
the  numfotf  of  grains  in  the  aToMnpols  or 
tr(9'poondandoinioerespectiTely,itappean 
tbat  the  troy  poond  Is  less  than  the  avolr- 
dapols  in  the  proportion  of  ftorteen  to 
neaxty,  bat  the  troy  oooce  Is 


than  the  aTOlrdupwia  inthepropoi^ 
tion  of  Beventy4ilne  to  se  vt-iity-t  wo  naaiity* 
Th«  caret,  used  Ibr  weighing  dlanwinrt^  Is 
S1-dth  gralnsL  The  term,  howeTai;  wInb 
naedtoezpnai  the  fineness  of  gold,  has  a 
lelatiTe  »w»Mii«g  onij.  Evoy  maaa  of 
alloyed  gold  Is  snppoaed  to  be  divided  Into 
twenty-foor  eqnal  parts;  thns,  the  standard 
fbr  coin  is  twenty-two  oants  fine,  that  ls,S 
consists  of  twenty*4wo  parts  of  pore  gtfid 
and  two  parts  of  alloy.  What  is  called  the 
Mw  standard;  used  Ibr  watch-caaea,  1a,  Is 
eighteen  carats  flnsL 


0JMI8 


laempie(B) 
1  drachm  <3) 
1  oonee  (}) 
1  ponnd    (lb) 


(0  AFOfixMiJUBs*  WBKWL—Thlsis  nismitfrtl/  the  same  as  troy  weight,  lotdUferentty 
dMded:— 

1  grain  (gr.)  — 
M  grains       Hi 

Sscmples    •■ 

8  drachma  ■■ 
U 


USK  gndns  aTobdnpols     ■> 


ft  —      «.1«        n 

U  OS.  S  dr&  1  scruple  9i  grains,  aTotrdnpolB. 


{/)  ICSASimB  OUD  BT  AWHHJICABBBI 

1  mhihn  (M)    —  aoomofamOmitre. 
90  minims         » 1  fluid  scmple  (f  9) 

8  fluid  scmples  » 1  fluid  drachm  (f  3) 
'  8  fluid  drachms  ■>  l  flald  ounce  (f  |) 
SO  fluid  ounces   « l  pint  (0) 

8  plats  Hi  1  gallon 


88  gr.  aTdrdnpois 
1  dr.  of  water 
:  1  OX.  of  water 
I U  lb.  of  water 

1 10  lb.  of  water 


ll-tfthmfflOUzes. 
QlOOSMO  litre. 
OlQUSB  litre. 

I  ^  a  litre,  or  rather  mora. 
/S77  J74  cubic  incbea,  cr 
I   about^Utras. 


I8e&  TBI  FOllowvo  abi  ths  UkASOUS 
or  WuORT  Mxo  Capacitt  used  in  France: 

(a)  Fbskch  Mkasukbs  oiF  WmoHr.— . 
The  unit  used  In  welghtaig  is  the  gramme, 
whldi  has  been  flxed  by  law,  and  is  equal 
to  the  spedflo  weight  of  the  distlDed  water 
contained  in  one  cubic  oentimVtrei  The 
gramme  thus  flxed  weighs  15.488  grains 
trQy,and  1&994  grains  ayolrdupois,  while  the 
Ulogramme,whlchcon8lBtaofl000  grammes, 
is  ft>und  to  be  equal  to  s  ttrres  (pounds), 
8  gros,  85  grains,  15>l00ths  polds  de  mare, 
and  to  9  pounds,  8  ounoee,  8  pennyweights, 
8,855  grains  troy,  or  9  pounds,  8  ounces, 
4  draduns,  18  grains  avohdupols  weli^t, 
English.  As  the  most  common  ttilngs 
of  dally  consumption  an  sold  by  weight 
In  small  quantities,  a  great  difficulty 
arose  in  introducing  this  part  of  the 
system;  and  the  old  denominations  of 
weight  hsTO  thereibre  been  allowed  to 
remain,  with  some  modification  in  their 
actual  value,  taking  the  kilogramme  as 
the  bssis.  The  kilogramme  is  divided  into 
1  llvres,  the  llvre  is  subdivided  Into  18 
ounces,  the  ounce  Into  8  gros,  and  the  groe 
Into  79  grainsL  This  new  Vm,  thereibre, 
exceeds  the  old  (Hte  (polds  de  marc)  by 
••lOOths;  so^  to  reduce  kUogrammes  Into 


old  measure,  It  Is  necessary  to  multiply  b|> 
9  and  add  i-lOOths.   In  the  dectanal  i 
adopted  In  France  the  preilxes  for 
f^^iR^  ara  Greek,  and  Ibr 
Latin.   Thus— 

Deea  means  10 1 

Hecto  M  UO    n 

Kno  „  1,000    „ 

Myila  M  vaSM    ^ 

Ded  „  loth 

Genti  n  lOOth  „ 

Mini  „         1,000th  „ 

We  have,   thereibre,   the    mUUgraauB^ 
centigramme,  dedgnunme,  fl»Ainr«, 
gramme,  hectogramme,  kilogramme, 
myriagramme  as  the  names  of  the 
weights. 

(()  Tmc  Lrbs  is  the  unit  cf  an 
of  capadty.  It  is  a  cubic  dedmetiv  «■ 
1&.Q88  cubic  inches,  or  about  l| 
impMlal  of  water  mouiy.  A  litre 
exactly  1000  grammes,  or  1  kllogranunet,  at 
89  degreee  Fahrenheit,  and  with  a  80-lBdi 
barometer.  As  in  the  weights,  so  here  we 
have  the  same  preflxea  .namely,  the  ndU^ 
litre,  centilitre,  dedUtre,  um,  decaUtre, 
hectolitre,  kilolitre,  and  myrlalltra— the 
proportions  of  which  wQl  residUy  he  onder- 

8t0O(L 
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(Bbct.  l— Vtan  AXDNO  IMmuTS  FBonnwL 

1887.  Akoho  Blood  KBumom,  or  with 
those  friends  who  are  mozB  than  QsanUy 
Intimate,  a  conalderable  relaxation  from 
tlie  ordinary  mlea  of  lodety  la  often  prae- 
tlaed.  This,  howerer,  demanda  great  cant* 
tion,  as  there  are  many  people  In  the  woild 
who  preflsr  keeping  np  their  Aill  allowanee 
of  dignity  nader  all  clrcnmatancea.  In  the 
last  oentniy,  It  waa  umal  fyr  the  Children 
to  show  a  mneh  greater  amount  of  outward 
rmpect  to  their  parents  than  is  now  often 
teen,  and  no  son  erer  tbongfat  of  addressing 
Via  fiither  without  attaching  the  ceremo- 
nloaa  **  Sir,**  to  the  end  of  each  sentence. 
Texhaps  the  present  system  la  carried  too 
ftr  In  an  opposite  direction,  and  certainly  It 
la  the  fiust,  that  the  children's  oomfbrt  and 
happiness  appear  to  be  thought  of  first, 
both  by  the  elder  and  younger  branches  of 
most  Ikmllles,  which  Is  scarce^  flitr,  be- 
cause if  the  parents  are  to  be  admired  Ibr 
their  absence  of  selfishness,  the  children 
ought  to  reciprocate  the  Iteling  by  doing 
■Q  in  their  power  to  retnm  the  kindness 
and  thonghtftdness  bestowed  upon  them. 
It  may,  thereftire,  be  said  that,  as  in  court 
etiquette,  so  In  that  relathig  to  the  Inter- 
course of  IhmUles  among  themselTes,  there 
Isareiy  great  relaxation  of  the  old-flishloned 
oodei  Indeed  the  general  practice  is,  that 
members  of  the  same  fltmlly  meet  to- 
gether when  and  where  they  please, 
calling  upon  each  other  at  all  hours,  and 
on  any  days,  and  in  fact  being  guided  by 
no  laws  but  those  of  kindliness  towards 
each  other.  It  is  rery  deUghtftd  when  this 
llunUy  compact  can  be  indulged  in  without 
any  drawback,  but  sometimes  It  leads  to 
abuse,  ftt)m  the  excessive  Intimacy  ending 
in  weariness,  or  In  disputes  resulting  from 
childish  quarrels  about  trifles.  For  this 
reason,  fai  some  fltmllles,  it  Is  thought 
better  to  meet  on  nearly  the  same  terms  as 
In  ordinary  society,  and  thus  to  avoid  those 
occasions  of  quarrel  which  excessive  inti- 
macy is  apt  to  produce.  Beyond  blood 
relations,  I  am  strongly  hidined  to  doubt 
the  advantage  of  any  Intimacy  carried  so 
flur  as  to  dispense  with  the  ordlnaiy  fi>rma, 
which  win  be  presently  described. 

SICC  S— TBB   FOKXAX.  iMnBCBARGX  OF 

Yum. 

1888.  Tbooe  who  Mix  nr  Socnrr  are  in 
the  habit  of  reminding  one  another  of  their 
existence,  either  by  personally  calling  on 
eadi  other  during  certain  hoars,  or  by  | 


merdy  leaving  their  oarda  at  the  door. 
The  hours  vaiy  somewhat  according  to  the 
locality,  but  they  may  be  considered  aa 
Included  between  1  and  t  In  most  plaoea. 
In  country  places,  calls  are  sometimee 
made  aa  eariy  as  U,  and  are  then  not  ex- 
tended beyond  4  in  the  afternoon.  Ttie 
ladles  and  Idle  men  are  the  chief  agents  in 
this  kind  of  visiting,  sbice  It  la  Impoesible 
(br  those  who  are  engaged  In  bnalnesa  to 
devote  the  time  necessary  Ibr  the  purpose. 
From  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty  minutes 
la  about  the  proper  time  to  bestow  npon  a 
call,  after  which  most  people  consider  they 
have  gone  through  the  proper  flmn  and 
withdraw.  These  visits  are  mads  at  least 
twice  a  year,  and  on  particular  occasions 
besides,  such  as  births,  maniages,  or 
deathSi  which  are  detailed  betow. 

(a)  Arrxx  thx  Bibth  or  a  Bibt,  most 
ladles  expect  a  can  from  their  Mends,  the 
most  Intimate  of  whom  are  admitted  during 
the  month,  and  those  more  distantly  con- 
nected at  the  expiration  of  that  period.  It 
is  usual  also  to  send  a  servant  to  Inquire 
after  the  progress  of  the  mother  on  those 
interesting  occasions. 

(b)  Dm  thk  Mabuaok  ov  a  Dauortb, 
the  lady  of  the  house  expects  her  ftiends  to 
call  upon  her,  either  on  the  day  after  or 
within  one  or  two  deys  of  the  wedding, 
when  in  moet  places  cake  and  wine  are 
handed  round.  This  practice,  however.  Is 
not  invariable,  but  Is  guided  by  local  rules. 

(e)  AnxBADSATB,  no  calls  are  made  until 
the  lady  of  the  house  liaa  sent  round  her 
cards  **to  return  thanks  Ibr  the  Inquiries  ** 
made  during  the  time  of  mourning.  It  Is 
then  usual  Ibr  frisnds  to  call  as  soon  as 
convenient 

{d)  PREVTOT3S  TO  A  LOIfO  ABSDrCB  ntOlC 

Horn,  it  is  usual  fbr  ladles  to  call  upon  their 
friends,  the  call  being  returned  when  they 
come  back. 

(e)  When  ths  Flags  of  BmoKircx  la 
finally  changed,  or  If  a  young  lady  is  going 
to  be  married,  a  call  b  made  to  signify  the 
ftct;  or  if  the  lady  of  the  house  Is  absent,  a 
card  is  left  with  P.P.C  (pour  preiu/rs 
conff^  written  In  the  comer. 

(/)  WHSir  THB  LADT  MAKXRa  A  CALL  IS 

married  to  a  gentleman  so  engaged  as  to 
preclude  his  calling  with  her,  It  Is  consi- 
dered sufficient  if  she  leave  ids  card  at  the 
house  for  the  master  of  It 

(ff)    THB    I2STEKVAL   ALLOWED  TO  ELATSB 

between  the  reception  of  the  call  and  its 
return,  marka  the  degree  of  Intlmai^  which 
is  desired.  Formal  calls  on  particular  occsi- 
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0ioni  ongfat  to  be  retarned  within  a  few 
(Says,  If  poraible;  failing  whldi  an  apology 
isdne. 

(h)  Iv  LBAvnro  Caxm  upon  a  married 
couple,  it  la  lunal  Ibr  the  lady  to  leave  only 
one  card,  and  Tor  a  gentleman  to  leave  twa 
When  there  are  danghten  Introdaced  into 
■oclety,  or  female  flrienda  staying  in  the 
house,  a  card  may  be  left  ibr  each  of  them, 
if  they  are  personally  known  to  the  caller, 
or  the  end  of  that  designed  for  the  mistress 
of  the  house  may  be  turned  up,  though  In 
point  of  strict  etiquette  this  Is  now  confined 
to  those  daughters  who  are  not  yet  intro- 
duced into  society. 

(i)  A  Cabi>  is  qenkrallt  Lsft  on  the 
day  after  a  party,  or  within  a  day  or  two 
of  that  time. 

1889.  It  is  not  customary  to  offer  any 
refreshment  to  callers  in  towns,  but  in 
country  districts,  when  the  caller  has  come  a 
considerable  distanoo,  such  an  attention  is 
nsual,  and  often  veiy  acceptable. 

Sbct.  8.— Attenddto  Pasties  vbok  Hoick. 

1990.  Pbjtatb  Bseasfast  Pabtixs  are 
not  given,  excepting  on  apodal  occasiona, 
idmoet  the  only  one  being  a  marriage,  or 
a  christening,  when  a  grand  breakAut  ia 
the  invariable  rule.  In  attending  auch  a 
reunion,  the  hour  is  always  spedfled,  and 
an  that  is  neoeesaiy  is  to  go  in  morning 
oostnme. 

188L  PdbucBbkaxta9T8,AbchestMxbt- 
nrGfl,  Ac,  are  very  common,  and  are  gene- 
rally held  late  in  the  day.  They  also  require 
a  morning  costume,  which  is,  however, 
generally  made  more  light  and  elegant  than 
for  ordinary  occasions. 

1893.  DncKER  Pasties  are  attended  by 
special  invitation,  and  in  a  dress  particularly 
Intended  for  them.  It  la  now  the  custom 
to  apocUy  the  exact  hour  of  dinner,  and  to 
attend  punctually  at  that  time.  By  comply- 
ing with  this  rule,  the  temper  of  the  mistress 
of  the  house  and  her  cook  may  be  often 
saved  ih)m  derangement,  to  say  nothing  of 
that  of  the  master  and  the  other  guests. 

1893.  EvE^nNG  Pakties  are  of  so  many 
shades  and  degrees,  that  very  little  can 
be  said  about  the  amount  of  dress  required. 
In  some  cases  a  plain  dress  is  the  appro- 
priate one,  while  in  others  it  would  be 
wholly  out  of  place.  The  lady  should,  there- 
fore, ascertain  the  nature  of  the  party, 
which  she  may  generally  do  fh>m  the  form 
and  tenor  of  the  invitation,  and  act 
aocordinply.  In  ordinary  private  Ufb  In- 
troductions are  required  as  in  public  assem- 
blies before  dancing  together  is  allowed; 
and  In  very  large  private  balls  the  practice 
18  quite  as  necessary  as  in  those  which 
are  public,  and  is  attended  with  manifest 
advantage 


Sect.  4.^Givi!«a  Pabtdu  at  Howb. 

1804.  Lr  Givnro  PAsnEs,  it  ia  often  €btb 
case  that  a  larger  stock  of  glass,  chiaa,  and 
plate  is  required  than  is  poaaowed  by  tba 
lady  of  the  house.  To  meet  this 
the  vendors  of  glass  and  dilna  lee 
services  to  the  public;  and  the  sUvenmltlu 
have  generally  in  large  towns  an  aasoct- 
ment  of  plate  at  their  service.  Cbaiia  asd 
tables  may  aL<o  be  hired  in  moat  placcA, 

18»Sl  Pasistoooks  are  in  tbe  habit  «r 
undertaking  to  supply  all  kinds  of  paatxles 
and  the  other  materials  for  refkeabing  tka 
hiwaid  man,  together  with,  if  desired,  i>lale, 
china,  and  glaas,  table-cloths,  and  aU  Um 
eteeterai  required.  When,  therefore,  there 
is  a  deficiency  in  these  articles,  or  wtMo 
the  party  is  not  likely  to  be  often  repeated, 
the  plan  may  be  economical,  as  wdl  aa  a 
relief,  in  point  of  trouble  and  anxie^.  A 
breakfast  or  supper  party  (without  wine) 
may  in  this  way  be  given  at  about  41.  to 
litau  per  head,  the  former  sum  finding  a 
very  good  array  of  dishes,  and  the  IstMsr 
being  sufficient  to  ensure  a  very  apleDdid 
set  out  The  charge  far  dinner  pantos 
varies  firom  lis.  to  Xl  Is.  per  head,  aooonl- 
Ing  to  the  kind  of  dinner  required. 

189&  In  the  present  d^y  it  ia  too  oftea 
the  case  that  dinner  partiea,  as  well  as 
those  given  in  the  evening,  are  cairied  to 
such  an  extravagant  extent,  that  a  i 
outlay  is  involved,  which  may  not 
be  agreeable  to  those  Invited,  8<Mne  of  whan 
are  neither  able,  nor,  If  able,  wrlUtaig  to 
return  sach  a  ^splay.  It  will,  I  believe, 
be  found,  that  on  the  whole  more  pl€ 
is  afforded  if  less  expensive 
offered,  and  they  are  made  more  fbeqaent, 
with  a  smaller  number  of  guesta,  so  as  to 
ensure  cordiality  and  comfiat.  l?ooneatioald 
attempt  in  a  dinner  party  to  entertain  mora 
guests  than  the  table  and  room  will  oosrvfr- 
niently  accommodate,  or  than  the 
can  wait  upon  without  awkwardna 
should  an  expense  bo  incarred 
will  produce  on  inconvenlanoa  to  tbe 
giver,  or  entail  it  up<xa  the  reoetver  when 
it  has  to  be  returned.  In  this  eoantry 
people  do  not  seem  to  feel  happy  until  ttNir 
sionuichs  are  satiated,  so  that  It  is  in 
vain  to  expect  the  continental 
to  attain  poptilarity.  But  still  a 
raiively  plain  dinner,  if  nicely  cooked,  will 
alwaj's  be  appreciated,  while  a  prettily  wet 
out,  but  inexpensive,  supper,  ia  atiea  mora 
attractive  tlian  a  heavy,  though  ooetly, 
effort  of  the  adjacent  paatiycook,  or  of  tlia 
home  eatabliahment 

1897.    ToB  AvsKAOv  Cost  of  an 
mical  dinner-party  for  twelve  persona^ 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  exclnalT«  of 
the  wino,  may  be  taken  at  X&  Many  j 
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spend  ten  times  tbat  sum  upon  a  grand 
**  iipread,**  but  Ibr  really  agreeable  and  eocial 
<Unner  parties,  the  above  la  sofncient  to 
procure  wbat  Is  wanted,  calculating  tbe 
nsidue  as  nseftil  tar  the  hoose,  and  as 
oomlng  in  to  the  ordlnaxy  expenditure. 
The  actual  dinner,  it  is  tme,  costs  more 
than  the  abore  snm,  but  as  the  remains 
will  fted  the  honsebold  fbr  a  we^  the 
dUTerence  flrom  the  usual  whole  weekly 
ezpenditore  will  not  be  more  than  £6  or 
£9t  unless  every  delicacy  of  the  season  Is 
considered  indispensable.  At  all  erenta,  it 
Is  a  ftct,  that  many  people  celebrated  ibr 
the  pleasantness  of  their  dinner  parties, 
eonllne  tbemselyes  to  the  above  sums. 

1808.   Thx  Foliowino  Skkdbs  or  Bnxfl 
ov  Fabb  are  introduced  as  a  guide  to  those 
who  are  anxious  to  follow  out  the  present 
liuhion.    Tbe  first  may  be  considered  as  a 
specimen  of  the  style  adopted  in  the  highest 
drdes  of  London  society,  being  in  flict 
very  similar  to  those  introduced  at  the 
wry  M^Aei<  tables  in  the  present  year.   Tbe 
dessert  may  or  may  not  be  placed  on  the 
tiAle,  some  people  dlsHklng  the  smell  of 
ftnit;  besides  which  the  silyer  is  to  a  certain 
extent  hidden  or  eclipsed  by  it    The  fish 
and  top-dishes  are  usually  carved  on  the 
fllde>tablc  and  handed  round  by  the  ser- 
vants; also  the  mutton,  venison,  chickens, 
game,  Ac ;  the  tureens  sre  left  on  the  table 
tin  the  puddings  are  put  on.  Many  only  have 
two  sweets  and  two  vegetables  for  comers; 
the  sweets  being  handed,  while  tiie  pud- 
dings are  being  brought  in  by  the  servants^ 
Others  again  merely  deviate  from  the  above 
phua,  by  ornamenting  the  table  with  dried 
fruits  and  pyramids,  in  addition  to  the 
nsoal  display  of  silver,  and  have  the  top 
dishes  put  on  the  table  for  a  I^bw  seconds 
only,  and  then  removed  to  bo  carved  at 
the  side-table,  and  the  fresh  fruit  brought 
in  after  tlie  cheese  has  been  handed  round. 
A  third  plan  consists  in  having  nothing  but 
dessert  on  table,  and  a  bill  of  fiune  to  every 
two  guests,  the  dishes  being  all  fitnn  the 
first  placed  and  carved  on  the  side-tables, 
which  saves  much  trouble  in  garnishing. 
Many  who  adopt  this  style  have   only 
three  or  fourentr^  for  sixteen  or  eighteen 
guests.  Even  in  all  those  cases  where  the 
didies  are  placed  on  the  table,  fianks  are 
seldom  now  introduced.    Ice  is  becoming 
every  year  in  greater  request,  both  as  pure 
ice  placed  in  the  glasses,  and  in  the  shape 
of  water  and  cream-Ices,  as  well  as  ioe- 
pnddlngs.    The  two  first  of  these  are  Intro- 
duced as  a  part  of  the  dessert,  and  are 
handed  round  by  the  servants  before  they 
leave  the  room,  the  last  being  made  a  part 
of  tbe  usual  sweets.    The  Axbaxoexent 
0.9  BRBAK7>kSiB  depends  greatly  upon  the 
K&ion  of  th«  year,  onuunentAtlon  with  [ 


natural  flowers  being  the  chief  means  era- 
ployed  for  decorative  purposes.    Epergnea, 
vases,  small  flowering  plants,  and  fruits  in 
pota,  are  introduced  on  the  table  with  a 
very  light  and  elegant  efl'ect.   The  sweets 
are  also  thickly  gamlsihed  with  flowers, 
and  sometimes  wreaths  are  placed  round 
them.    This,  however,  depends  so  much 
upon  the  opportunities  for  obtaining  choice 
flowers  and  fruit,  and  upon  the  taste  of  the 
parties  concerned,  that  no  minute  dhreo- 
tions  can  be  here  given.    Eveiy  thing  is 
odd  excepting  tea,  cofTee,  and  chocolate, 
and  the  rolls  and  fkncy  breads,  which  are 
served  hot     Sugar  and  cream  are  placed 
at  short  intervals  round  the  table,  so  as 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  all  the  guests. 
LmrcHSOHS,  in   their   arrangements,  are 
vexy  similar  to   breakfrists,  except  that 
they  are  not  ornamented  with  flowers  to 
the  same  extent ;  and  that  Instead  of  tea 
and  coffee,  a  hot  top  and  bottom,  and  also 
a  principal  dish  of  sweets,  are  introduced, 
with  hot  vegetables  banded  round.   Tea 
and  GoFVEB  are  served  soon  after  dinner, 
the  latter  being  introduced  on  the  dinner- 
table  for  the  gentlemen,  and  in  the  draw- 
ing-room it  is  handed  round  to  the  ladies. 
When  tea  is  announced  to  the  gentlemen, 
it  is  served  to  both  them  and  the  ladies 
in  the  drawing-room.  Instead  of  dessert  a 
continental  plan  is  sometimes  now  adopted 
in  England,  in  which  finger-glasses  are 
placed  on  the  table  before  each  person, 
and  when  they  have  been  used,  they  are 
taken    away,  cofliBe    being    immediately 
handed  round  on  a  small  tray,  which  Is 
then  left  on  the  table,  the  servant  retiring 
ttom  the  room.    This  plan  is  intended  to 
snpenede  the  Eni^h  custom  of  sitting 
over  the  wine,    as  the  gentlemen  then 
leave  the  dining-room  at  once.    It  is, 
however,    only    suited    to   quiet   family 
meetings,  or  those  in  which  all  are  known 
to  be  averse  to  sitting  long  after  dinner. 
For  a  large  evening  party,  tea  and  coffee  are 
made  by  the  servants  in  a  room  devoted  to 
the  purpose,  and  partaken  of  by  each  guest 
before  entering  the  reception-room,  a  long 
table  or  counter  being  generally  pot  up, 
covered   with   a   large  table-cloth,    and 
arranged  with  biscuits,  small  cakes,' ^bc 
Skvkraj.    Bilu  of   Fabb  fob   Bopper 
Pabtiks  are  also  shown  in  the  following 
pages;  but  they  are  now  gmerally  given 
without  seats,  counters  being  arranged  on 
two  sides  of  the  room,  with  servants  behind. 
Hot  soup  Is  always  given,  and  chickens,  cut 
up  and  tied  as  desczibed  at  (c),  page  617. 
Ice  is  not  placed  on  the  coant<av,  but  sup- 
plied hj  the  servants  as  wanted,  the  doors 
being  opened  at  an  early   hour  of  the 
evening,  and  the  guests  going  in  when 
ever  th^  wish  for  refreshment 
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SOCIAL  DUTIES  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIEa 


(a)  Fasiuovabu  Bill  of  Yxas.  Foa  a 
DcniEB  0¥  FBOK  W  TO  S8  Covui*:— 

Clear  floap. 

£fmoee— Cblckens  and  tongne. 

Blcsolea.  Lamb  cudeU. 

(Vase  of  nowtn.} 

Kflh.  (Epeigne.) 

(Vaae  of  flowen.) 

SwecfbreaOa.    Vnre^  aoip. 

J2«fn>fie-jBaddIe  of  mutton. 

Vegetablea  on  aldo-Uble.  Fiab  aaa  to- 
moves  oonrod  oo  akto-table.  Coveoi  on 
ttucena.    (iiee  remarka  above.) 

aBooxD  coia8& 
Fartiidgea. 


FUh. 


Fllleta 
of  duck. 


TeRetabiea 

dreaaed. 


JeUy. 


Tureen 
taken  off 
foraoufM. 

<Yaae.) 

(Epergne.) 

(Vaae.) 


Creanu 


Pa«tiy 
or 

lobirinr  aalad. 


SBOOXD  iXNTlMB. 

Leamisgtoo  pnddtng. 

KlMeplaa.       (Eiiecxiia.)      JUjnc»i«QBn> 
Brace  of  partrfdcM. 


(c)  Bill  os-  Fabk  for  »  Oe 

JAXL'AJBT  OB  FkBBUAST : — 
jriBSTOOOBSK 

BansoQik 
.fiemoM— BoQed  tinkegr. 


SUcg^^Of^fi    <¥«6.)     OMk^^mwT. 


) 


Oronae. 
Cheeae  fbndn  or  pastry. 

Game  carved  on  side-tatde. 
(d)   Bill  of  Fask  fob  a  BDnmt  or 

8  COVBBS    IK  jAaCUAiCT  o«  FSBKCWaY:— 
FIBST  OOUBBK. 

Jenuatom  Artichoke  aaup. 

■flgiwoc<u» Boiled  ohkilM»na. 

Tojtgne.  <E|iergne.)    Carried  nibUt. 

CnUetaofaolea. 

RemeveS.ea3abih  of  mutton 

Vegctabtos   maahed  potatoes,  broooU, 
kale,  stewttd  whtte. 


/with 

apple  aaaoe  in     (Vaa&) 
theoeatFb 


Codflah. 


lEMnoM-anlOtai  cT  beeC 

TegetahLea— trbole  potntoea,  iMttito 
Jeruaalou  axtlcbokea,  on  aUle^talile. 


Plnm  pnddlnip 


Jeiir 


<Viiaa) 

(BgMffMl) 


TartMH 


HInoeplaB 


(TjuqO       SoUddWtflvl 


Braoa  of  riiaaaaata. 
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(d)  Bnx.  OV  FidS  IQB  lA  OB  18  Cotkbs 
IK  Jahoabt  OB  Fjebboabt:— 


Tarbot 
JZonOM— Turkey,  gamlilwdwlth 


Stewed  oeleiy.     (Vaee.)      Oyster  patties. 
Tongue.  (BpeigiieO 


Stewed 
ox  cheek. 


Motton  Gbope, 

with 
tomato  saooe; 


Eggballfli         (Vase.) 

Oravy  soop. 

Semom  Hannch  of  mattoa 

yegetablfl8-4nashed    potatoee,    mashed 
carrots  aad  tnmliM;,  broooll,  on  sldo-table. 

■KOOSD  comoiBi 
Partildgw. 

Jiemoos-Cabinet  podding. 

Jaime  manga        (Yase.)         Ulnceples. 

Potato  chlpa.     (Epeigna)    Lobster  salad. 


IferlngoesL 


(Vasei)      Italian  oream. 


iZnmwa-Fondo. 


(«)    Bnx.  or  Fabb  iob  8  Gotxbs  nr 
Mabgd^— 


CblneL 


Onion  soap. 
ii<mos«~Bolled  calf  *8  head. 

CEpeigne.)      Yoal  cotlota 


Boiled  Whiting. 

^moM— Loin  of  motton. 

Ve0etables-.potatoe8|Ciibba8e,on  slde-Uble. 


SIOOHD  OODIUB. 

Fotaito  podding. 


blancmange      (Epeigne.) 


MacearonL 


Lemon 
cream. 


if)  Bill  or  Fabb  ^op  U  Cotbbs  m 
Maboh:— 

mSIOOOBSB. 


Oarratsoopu 
JS«mofM  iBolledcalTs  head. 

(VaM.) 
(BpergBft) 

EgBsand 


Stewed 
sea-kale. 


Motton 
cottetSL 


Sootdi 
ooUopSi 


(Vase.) 


£&gsand 
rauBaoh. 


BrilL 

JZwioiw-Soaat  fillet  of  ToaL 
YegetablBs  potatoea,  brocolL 

SBOOHD  OOCBa& 

Ponnd  paddings: 


Italian  /vji«»  \  "   Cw* 

cheese.  * '  "*^^         cheese-oakes. 


(Epeigna.) 


Open  tart  (Vasa)       Coffee  creaza 


Ooineafbwlsi 
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(9)  Box.  or  Fabb  fOB  16  ob  18  Govbbs 
CI  Maboh:— 

WOBn  OOUBBBi 

White  fonpu 

.Rflnove— Stewed  edi. 

Aonoee— Stewed  bNMt  of  veaL 


FUIiiMttieiL        (YaMu) 
(BpevM.) 


Scalloped 
mmtOD. 


VeeloUves.  (Va«i)        ,^|SLla. 


BoOedaolea,  garaiibed  with  imelta. 

Remove  -Saddle  ofmnttoo. 

Vegetables  —  potatoes,    Jenualom     arti- 
diokes,  Bnusela  spronta,  on  sldA-table. 

SBOOBl)  OOUBSE. 

Boast  pigeons. 
Chester  pnddlni^ 


SEOOUD  COCBSE. 

PirasslapalfiL 
Ibimaklns. 


(0  Bnx  or  Fax>  itn  Ifl  CavMsa  n 

Apbil  ob  Mat:— 


French  soap. 

JK«nioee— Boiled  flUet  of  veal, 
with  white  HanoBi. 


Face. 


Calfs-ltet 
JoOy 


BIsncmaiigeL 


(Vase.)      -^PlJSiSr"' 
(Epergnei) 
(Vsse.) 


Cake 
and  costard. 


PearfbwL 
Bemomi  BhnbiTbtart. 


(A)   Bill  of  Fabb  iob  8  Cotxbs  zk 
Apkil  ob  Mat:~ 

FOtn  OOUBSE. 

Clear  grary  soup  with  asparagtia 

.A^moM— Boiled  leg  of  l&mtx 

Teal  cutlets.       (Epergne.)       Lsmb^s  try. 

Fried  8ole& 

A^mooe— Stewed  beeH 

Tci^etables— xonng  potatoes,  asparagus,  on 
stde-iable. 


(Vase.)        PotatoebaOa. 
(Epergne.) 
Blssoles.  (Yase.) 

Stewed  lampems. 
Bemoeie  Quaiter  of  lambL 


YegetableB— yoong  potatoes,  ospamgns, 
cauliflower,  on  sido-table. 


BBOOID  00DB8B. 


Solid 
syllabub. 


SelklikpnddtaisiL 


(Vase.) 


(Epecgne.) 


Potatoe 


Stowed 

Normandy 

pippins. 


(Vsse.) 


Levtiett 
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(; ;  BUI  ov  Fabb  voB  16  oiE  18  C0VXB8  Df 
AfbzlobMat:— 


RIaiolM. 


Hook-tuztla  soDVb 
A6moM-Stew«d  calf  *8  bead. 

Cnntod 


Lobster 
pittttes. 


OSpeigiMi) 


^-_-v        Bireetbrwdt, 
t'"*^^       itewedlntowxL 


Salmon. 

iiefn0M-4)Qarter  of  lAmbb 

Vegetables— yonng  potatooa,  asparaguB, 
salad  and  ham,  on  sldo-tabUv 

SBGOKD  OOVtBli 

Asparagus. 
iSsmoM-^BCailboroagli  pudding. 
Trifle.  (Vase.)      Orange  Jelly. 

__  .  Oreen 

Open  tart  C£pergn&)       ajtrlcot  tart 


Bweetbreada, 
donewhlto. 


Onteaade 
Pommes. 


(Vase.) 
Three  spring  chickens. 


Stone 
cream. 


(2)  Bux  or  Fabb-  iob  U  Covbib  iv 
JUBB  OB  Jou  :— 

fIBST  OOITBBB. 

dear  grary  soup,  with  thin  pieces  of  carrot 
and  Frendi  beana  out  into  it 

JZcmoe^-BoUed  ooopla  of  chiekena. 

T^mgoe.  (Vase.)         Fish  patties. 

(Epergne.) 

(Vss&)        Veal  coftets. 

Stewed  lampreys. 
JBsmove— Quarter  of  lamb. 

Vegetoblea-potatoes,  French  beans,  peaa, 
salad,  on  slde>table. 


BBOOHD  OOUBSB. 

Tea-cnp  pnddhigs. 

Lemon  JeDy.        (Vase.) 

(Epergne.) 

(Vaa^) 
Stewed  pigeons. 


(*)  Bill  of  Fabb  »ob  8  (Jovbbs  w  Juwb 

OB  JULT^— 

nasT  couBSB. 

Green  pesrsoup. 

iZemoiw-^oast  dacks. 


Lnmb 
cutlets. 


(Epergne.) 


Beans  and 
bacon. 


Stewed  lampens. 

JSenMwe-Fillet  of  real. 

Vegetables— young  potatoes,  peas,  salad, 
on  dde-table. 

8B0<»n>  OOUBSB. 

SoufBtf  pudding. 


Whipped 
cream. 


Stewed 
blackcaps. 


Cake  and 
custard. 


Chocolate 
cream. 


/w«-r«»«\    White  clouted 
(Epergne.)         cream. 

Green  comnt  tart 


(m)  Bill  of  Fabb  fob  16  ob  18  Coyebs 
n  JuKB  OB  July:.-. 

FIBST  COUBSB, 

White  soup  with  maccaronL 
BemtM-BfMtA  breast  of  ymI.  done  white. 

Stewed  nr^mn\    Ham.  garnished 

caoSSower.  ^'**-^       widigrucn^ 

Lambchoi 
tch  potatoe 
the  centre. 


Lamb  chops.  Stewed 

with  potatoes  in   (Vase.)  cucumUrs. 


Salmon. 

Aaino«»-.Venlsoa 

Vegetables— potatoes,  peas,  6ala«!.  on 
slde-tabla 
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8S0OKD  COriiSt. 

Foaa. 

Remove— Ice  puddiai; 


Ctoonoberry 
fooL 


Tart 


(Vase.) 


Caira-fMt 
Jelly. 


(Bpergna)   chJ^SSket 


Arrowroot 

blancmange,        nramtL\  Whipped 

with  strawbeiry     ^^^"^f        fruit  cream. 

CTMin. 

Coaple  of  dackJL 


(ff)  Bm.  OP  Fake  for  8  Covkbs  or 
AcGCST  oa  Septshbex:— 

FIB8T  OOOBSB. 


Brown  aotQt. 


Amove—Matton  cntleta,  with  stewed 
masbrooma  la  tb«  middle. 


Tongue. 


(Epergne.) 


SdesL 


Vegetable 
marrow.* 


(0)  Bill  of  t'lnv  MNt  is  Oorsjti  is 

AUOOR  OR  aRFTSMBXR  ^^ 


toast  OUUKSL 

White  soap. 
iZonotw— Fowla. 

(Vase.) 
Ham.  CEpergne.) 

(Yue.) 

Cod. 

.fiemoee-^Saddle  of  mnttom. 


Curry  of 
rabboa. 


Vegetables— potatoes,  mashed  Tegetahle 
marrows,  on  side-table^ 


SSOOHD  OOORUS. 

LemoA  i^le  pudding. 
(Vase.) 


Jelly. 


(Epecgne.) 

(Vase.) 

BilBce  of  bMiR 


Tipsy  cake. 


.&fnoM-^Flllet  of  yeaL 

*  Cut  In  slices  lengthways,  pat  on  a  toast, 
and  white  sanoe  poured  over. 

Vegetables— potatoes,  French   beans, 
salad,  on  aide-table. 


SE00in>  OOUBflB. 

Sweet  omelet 


TilBe. 


(Epergne.) 


BxBceofblrdjs. 


TarUeta. 


(p)  Biix  OF  Fars  for  16  OR  18  CoToa 
IN  AcotxBX  OR  Sxfzkiibsr:^ 

FIRST  OOOE8B. 

Uoek'tttrtle  soupu 
/Zemove— Chickens. 


Lobster 
pattiesL 


_^  Lamb  cntleta, 

(Vase.)      ^wlthBtewSr 
bedna  la  centre. 


(Epergne.) 


Came. 


Veal  catlet&       (Vase.) 

Tuibot. 
iE«mooe-^eck  of  yenlsoik 


Vegetables— potatoes,  peas,  salad,  on 
sld<«-tcble. 


BFLLS  or  PAHB. 
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iiMxna>  oouBBB. 

SKOOWD    COhHOL 

Blrdi. 

HarUwroQgh  podding. 

Jelly.                  (Taae.) 

Cheese-cake. 

(V««.) 

(Eporgne.) 

Lemon  eraam.    (Eperpte.)           Paatiyf 

Stone  oream.        (Vase.) 

Apple  cake, 
witu  ciuturd. 

(Vaac.) 

Levereta. 

Charlotte  raaseii                  Batifla  cream. 

(9)    Bill  or  Fabk  for 
OcioBKB  OS  Noviucbbb:— 

8    COVEES    IK 

Hare. 

naar  oocsMp 

VermlcelD  sonp. 

Remove— VbsCL  cutleta,  whitCb 


Harrico 
mutton. 


Minced  beof. 


(*)  Bill  gw  Fare  for  16  or  18  Coviais 

IN  OCTOBKE  AXD  JXCfVOOXmi^ 

rnesrt  qoombe, 
Molllgatawny  loup. 


(EpcTKTie.)       ^}Jh>v^«^*        y2«»oi*-Chlckena  with  tongue  to  the 

centre. 


BrilL 
/ScBHwe—Boaat  chickens 


Tegetables— potatoes  and  beans  on 
side-table. 


SEOONB  OOTJRSS. 

Pancakes. 


Ltfcbe  ar6nuL     (Epcrgne.) 
Bare. 


Apple  tart. 


(r)  Bill  of  Farr  for  12  Covers  w 
OcxosiLB  or  Kovember:>- 

FIRST  COUBSB. 

Ox-tall  eoapk 

JiniMHV— Ilashed  calTs  head 

(Vase.) 

Chickens.  (Epergne.)  Tongue. 

(Vase.) 

Cod. 

/if  move— Haunch  of  tnnlton. 

Vegetnbled  -potatoes,  vegetable  iiiarrow, 
ou  slde-tabl& 


Oyster  patUes.       (Vase.)         Beefottrus. 

(Epergne.) 
Stowed  onions.       (Vase.)       Sweetbreads. 

Turbot 
Remove— Sitloln  of  b«e£ 

Vegetable»-beans,  potatoes,  Ac.  on  side 
table. 

AEOOKD    COURSE. 

Pheasant 


(Vase.) 
Jaone  mange.  Lemon  dieese-cakcs. 

(Epergne.) 
Tartlets 


Sir  Walter  Scott's 
wassail  bowL 


(Vase.) 


Brace  of  partridges. 


ess 
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(0  Bnx.  OF  Fabs  fOB  8  Govns  oi  !>■- 


vmT  oocsn* 
J«ninl«m  lonpi. 

Stmow-  BoOed  leg  of  mutton. 

lUbfatt  cnzxy.    (Epergna)      Veal  cotlett. 

BrlU. 

iiemoM— Stewed  beeC 

VegetaUoa-^ratatoeg,  Mi-kale,  on 
ald»4ab]e. 

nOOHD  OOtTBSB. 

Adelaide  puddlngB. 

Apple  Jelly.        (Epergne.)     S<dld  costard. 

Uroase. 

(«)  Biu.  or  Fabb  fob  IS  Govxss  ot 
Pbcskbbb:— 

FQtST  OOTTBSB. 

Carrot  Boop. 

i^effUMW— Turkey. 

Pork  cbopa, 

vrlthpotatoea         (Vaee.)        Beef-eteake 
In  tbe  middle. 

CEpcrgne.) 

Ham.  (Vaaa)        „^£^L 

Cod. 

/tanoM— Sannch  of  mutton. 

Vegetables— potato  balls,  brocoll,  Jerusalem 
artlcbokea,  on  sld»4able. 

8BC03n>    COURSE. 


liemon 
JeUy. 


Trifle 


Bamaklna. 

(Epergn&) 

(Vase.) 

Hsro. 


Mince 
pies. 


Blancmange. 


<v>  Bni.  OF  Fabb  foe  le  ob  18  Cotxbi 
xhDbgekbbbi— 

FIBCT  OODBSK 


Clear  loup. 

iZonoee— Turkey. 

Harrlco 
mutUxo. 

(Vasei) 
CEpergne.) 

Bteirett 

oelfeiy. 

Vol  an  vent 

of 
Tx>bfiter. 

(YaM.) 
Cod. 

Han. 

Vegetablea  potatoee,  broooU,  on  side-table. 

SBOCWD  COUBSR. 

Woodcocks. 
jRcmooe— Flnm  pnddlnip 


Mince 
pien 


(Vase.) 
(Epergne.) 


Italiaa 
cbeeia 


Apple  tart. 

Lemon  sponge.       (Vase.)      filled  up  wltti 

costard. 

Brace  of  pheaaanta. 


Luscscoar  fob  40  ob  flO. 

Turkey. 

Pastry.  Cream. 

Blancmange. 
PartrldgesL  Oyster  pattlei. 

Pickled  salmon. 
Peaches.  Grapes. 

Pheanants.     (Epergne.)  Ham. 

Grapes.  Ifectarfnes. 

Lobster  salad. 

PigeoD-ple.  Partridges. 

Jaunemange. 

JcUy.  Pastry. 

ChkAens  and  tongue. 


BILLS  OF  FABE. 
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4 


I 
1 


I 

n 


WKDDDrO  BKnAKTAgt  WOE  40,  01  JXTLt, 


•a 

1 


1 


s 


e 


Chicken  pie  (niaed). 
(Flowers.) 
Fancy  bread. 
Honeoreomb 

CAKS 

(In  shape). 

Peachei. 

(Voae  of  flOTf  era) 

Strawberrioa. 


9 

E 

a 

60 


e 


t 


I     I 
I 


a 


g 


B 

p4 


1 

•a 
"S 


s 


^ 

^ 


\ 


(Cake,    j 

r' 


i 


a 
^ 


b 

s 

CO 


it 


M 

n 

M 


I 


I 

OQ 


StrawbeiTtefL 

(Vase  of  flowers.) 
(Cherries. 

SPONGE  CAKIS 
(in  shape). 

Marmalade. 

Fancy  bread. 

(Flowers.) 

Ham,  ornamented. 


B 


1 

a 

OQ 


I 


s 

s 
9 


I 

a 

n 


a 

e 

a 


I 

•a 

O 
Pi 


Tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  hacdca  ruuuU. 
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6TAND-Cr  SCPPKK  FOB  FROX  60  TO  100.  ARICANGBD  OK  TTO  COUaTKBS,  Willi 

SKBVASIT8  BEHIKD. 


Pheasant. 


(Vaae  of  flower*.) 


i 


Apple  trifle. 


^ 


o 
a 
o 

CO 


Lobster  salad. 


s 


I 


o 

& 


5 


6 


I 


Pickled  salmon. 


SoUd  syllabab. 


(Vaie  of  flowers.) 


SaTOozy  pie. 


i 

Mi. 


o 


9 


g 


8 

S 

I 


Scalloped  oysten. 


"3 

H 


(Yose  of  flowers.) 


Tipsy  cake. 


s    ■ 
E   I 


u 

c 

«8 


Tongue. 


^ 

■£ 
«> 


3 


I 


o 

o 
o 

I 


I 

e 


3 

2 


i 


FhcfU.'ints. 


1 


Tzifle. 


I 


(Vase  of  flowers.) 


Potted  meat 
sandwlcties. 


i 

1 


Glasses  of  cnctfiKla,  creams,  and  follies  to  bo  placed  oboat  tbo  table,  and  a  rappljof 
ices  behind  It.   Some  of  the  diihes  should  be  garnished  with  crac&era. 
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ess 


Plaoi  Satoubt  SnvDowx  Supper  fob  5a 


PheasantA 


Chtet»<akn, 


I 

8 

Si 


3 

o 


<5 


I 


I 


VeHpattkt. 


Tongna. 


A  bun,  gacsitohed  wltb  paste. 


SloMcreucL 


Potted  shrlmpa. 


(Epergne  with  ft<men.) 


Potted  lotater. 


BlancBumge. 


Bavoiuy  pie. 


Tongue. 


Oyster  paulciL 


I 


g 

O 


of 

1 

En 


I 

O 

n 
3 


TartleUi 


Portndgei. 


Fill  tlM  TaeanC  ip«ow  of  the  taUe  with  Jelly  in  glatMs,  dutords  or  trhfpped 

cream,  nurpbeny,  lemon,  Ae^,  Aa 

SiT-DOWV  BUPTBt  FOB  IS. 


Potted  tfbilmpB. 


I 


J3 

1 


V 

I 


sponge 


OlaaeeeofJeUIe* 


1§ 


i 


3 


9 

1^ 


3 


.3 
O 


Olaaieflorjellios 
and  cream. 


Ulxvd  blaculta. 


I 


3. 
§ 


liCnion  crBRiua. 


Plgeon-ple. 


Potied-meat  sandwichci. 
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CBAP.  m. 
THB  DITTIES  OWING  TO  ODB  FOOBER  KEIOHB0UB& 


BBCT.    L^YmETDTO   THB    POOB. 

lW9i  A  BaouLAX  GoDB  OF  Boles  and 
dliwtloiis  for  vlsitiog  th«  poor  has  beoa 
pabUsbed  by  the  District  Yialtixig  Bodety, 
■ome  or  whldi  are  bere  embraced  In  tbe 
toKt,  while  others  are  paaeed  over  aa,  In  my 
opinion,  li^urioos  to  tboee  for  whom  they 
are  kindly  meant  A  long  and  dose  watch- 
ing of  the  working  of  these  sodettes  has 
conThioed  me  of  the  existence  of  some 
errors,  which  sre  not,  howeyer,  In  prin> 
dple,  for  nothing  can  be  said  on  this  point 
pr^udidal  to  this  noble  institution,  bat 
arising  solely  flrom  the  impossibility  of 
meeting  with  a  snfflcient  nnmber  of  lit  and 
proper  persons  to  oondnct  the  business  of 
such  an  establishment  Indeed,  ft w  people 
have  soflldent  Judgment  to  undertake  such 
a  responsible  office,  which  requires  an 
amount  of  ddlcacy  and  tact  rarely  oom- 
bbied  In  the  same  IndlTldnaL  The  poor 
are  as  alive  to  flmded  slights  as  any  of 
their  superiors ;  and  while  they  are  ever 
raady  to  recdve  adTlce  flrom  those  In  whom 
they  can  place  confidence,  they  are  very 
quick  In  afloortolning  where  It  can  be 
reposed  with  safety.  The  chief  deftct  In 
TlsltorB  lies  In  their  Ignorance  of  the  feel* 
Ings  of  tbe  poor,  and  ]n  thdr  fencylng  that 
whatever  they  therosdTes  adrise  must  be 
good ;  forgetting  that  they  are  often  igno* 
rant  of  all  the  drcamstances  affecting  their 
charg^j  and  not  always  having dther  power 
or  industry  enough  to  make  the  Investiga- 
tion. No  one  likes  to  bo  made  to  go  right 
by  coinpnlsoiy  means,  and  the  poor  often 
rebel  at  Interference,  because  It  is  too  dlcto^ 
torlal ;  they  require  advice  and  sympathy, 
and  prize  It  fhr  above  money  in  some  cases, 
though  I  know  ftdl  wdl  that  this  last 
article  li  too  predous  to  them  to  bo  lost 
sight  of  in  the  calculation.  With  an  empty 
stomach  the  means  of  procuring  food 
appears  the  grand  aim  of  the  poor  man 
(or  woman) ;  and  it  is  almost  useless  to 
attemi.t  doing  good  In  other  ways,  until 
there  is  some  hope  afforded  of  allaying  the 
cTHvingB  of  nature.  It  is  the  same  in  sick- 
ness ;  wliat  Is  first  thought  of  is  tbe  body, 
and  if  the  visitor  can  only  suggest  any 
expedient  which  will  minister  to  Its  urgent 
WRitts,  she  may  (tfUrtoardg  gain  a  hold  in 
ctiier  and  really  more  Important  mat- 
ters. VisitoTB  should  fed  all  this,  and  act 
upon  it,  when  many  in  their  district 
would  bless  the  hour  of  their  coming 
BcroM  thdr  thresholds.  Instead  of  com- 
V'sinJng,  as  I  have  often  heard,  "that 
Mrs. little  knows  the  value  of  time,  or 


she  would  not  hinder  me  sa**  Bciyond  tbt 
ssslstsnfis  in  getting  work,  wbleli  Is  wtiat 
is  diiefly  wanted,  the  greatest  eOeot  Is 
produoed  by  Showing  how  tbe  weekly 
money  csn  be  best  laid  oat  T1»«  poor 
genenUy  pay  80  per  eent  Ar  their  articlBS  of 
food  above  tbe  market  prioe,  cfaieOy  becaaas 
there  are  so  many  bad  debts  made  bj  tiM 
shopkeqwn  who  serve  them,  and  wha 
must  therefore  make  the  good  pay  for  tbe 
bad.  H;  therefore,  the  district  visMor 
interest  hendf  in  showing  how  a  stook  of 
any  artlde  may  be  pmtbased  witb  tiio 
above  saving,  she  vroold  really  beneAt  her 
proteffA  to  that  extent  Nothing  woaM 
more  tend  to  raise  the  state  of  the  poor 
than  an  enoooragomeat  of  hablta  cf  .  A»^ 
cast,  so  that  a  stock  of  floor,  bacon,  oat- 
meai,  Ac,  might  be  pnrehasad  at  the 
lowest  price.  In  coals  they  pay  away 
nearly  twice  as  mndi  per  ton  as  thdr 
superiors  in  station,  and  Id  many  other 
articles  nearly  in  tiw  same  TRtSa  ft  Is 
very  true  that  often  they  cannoc  tms 
a  stock  of  these  things  about  the  booac, 
but  the  vldtor  might  easQy  arraaga  aoas 
to  put  them  under  lock  and  key  In  the 
house  ItseU;  and  give  them  oot  as  Umqt 
are  wanted  fliom  vidt  to  vldt  iBthisway 
the  visitor  might  make  hereelf  anhotan* 
ttally  usefhl,  after  which  **the  wonl  tai 
season  '*  would  be  grateftilly  reoelv«d,  and 
would  be  llkdy  to  make  a  dne  improadaa. 
But  all  this  woold  require  great  flimnees. 
knowledge  of  budneas,  and  tact-finalities 
which  can  scarcely  be  expected  in  tbe  usual 
run  of  vidtors,  who  are  necessarily  the 
most  Idle  part  of  the  world.  Motliers  and 
fiithers  with  large  femiUes  have  a  diatzkt 
at  home,  and  cannot  find  the  tlnoe  to  do 
much  for  others,  so  that  it  is  dilefly  apoa 
young  people  and  what  are  called  old  maMs 
and  bachelors  that  rdiance  is  placed  for 
carrying  out  the  directions  of  any  clergyi 
or  sodety.  Here  and  there  one  of  \ 
may  be  suffldently  experienced  to  allSrt 
advice;  but  too  often  the  poor  can  tdltfaeni 
(Xr  more  than  they  can  tdl  the  poor.  Nevci^ 
theless  the  object  is  a  good  one,  and  oaght 
not  to  be  discouraged  because  less  beoedt 
is  derived  ftt>m  imperfect  instruments  tlian 
might  be  obtdned  flrom  others  more  fuUy 
calculated  for  the  work.  The  following  are 
the  instructions  which  are  generally  isaoed 
by  the  District  Vlstthig  Sodetlea:— 
"  iNSTRUcnoaiB  Foa  visrroBS  of  thx  poos. 
"  You  will  visit  flunllies  as  often  as  time 
and  other  circumstances  m<sy  render  expa> 
dlent,  with  a  view  of  promoting  their  tera- 
poral  and  spirltttal  improvement 


CHABITIES. 
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**  Yoa  will  make  it  y oar  flrst  ol^ect  to  gain 
their  attention  and  aecnre  their  confldence, 
by  convincing  them  that  yon  are  actuated 
■otoly  by  motlTet  of  Chrlatlan  charity  and 
IdndnesB,  and  have  no  other  end  in  -view 
than  their  wellhre: 

**  Many  topics  of  IMendly  conTenatlon  and 
Inquiry  will  readily  aaffgeit  themselves  to 
yoa;  and  In  the  selection  of  these  much 
wUl  depend  on  your  own  good  sense  and 
discretion.  The  fbUowtng  hints  are  sng- 
geeted:' 

»Yoar  first  Inqoliles  should  relate  to 
sabjects  which  aflbrd  the  greatest  Interest 
to  the  poor,  each  as  the  number  of  which 
the  Ihmlly  oonsl8tfr-*4he  ages  of  the  children 
^whether  they  attend  any  school,  or  can 
nad— whether  the  flonily  posseeaes  a  Bible 
or  any  other  religious  books ;  and,  where 
yoa  find  a  disposition  to  answer  your  in- 
quiries, you  can  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  the  persons  you  visit  attend  pubUo 
worship,  their  manner  of  spending  Sundays 
and  leisure  hours— their  occupation,  and 
the  period  of  their  residence  in  the  district 
If  temporal  relief,  however,  is  required, 
yoa  win  also  inquire  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence—whether by  parochial  aid,  labour, 
charity,  or  otherwise— the  amoant  of  reat, 
Ac.,  Ac. 

**  Yoa  will  gently  and  prodenfly  lead  their 
attention  to  religloas  subjects,  endeavouring 
to  Impress  their  minds  with  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  their  immortsl  souls,  and  of 
the  value  of  the  Holy  Scriptores,  as  a  mea- 
sage  of  mercy  from  God  to  slnfhl  man. 
Yon  will  urge  on  them  the  duty  and  privl- 
l^e  of  observing  the  Sabbath,  of  prayer, 
and  of  attending  public  worship.  You  will 
pohit  out  to  them,  as  occasion  may  require, 
their  relative  duties,  and  avail  yourself  of 
soltable  opportunities  of  reproving  open 
vica  You  will  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  young,  tbe  sick,  and  the  aged.  You 
wiU  encourage  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  day  and  Sunday  sehoola,  and  recom- 
mend grown-up  persona,  who  cannot  read, 
to  attend  adult  evenhig  schooUL  Yoo  will 
Inform  those  who  are  without  u  Bible  how 
they  may  obtain  one,  and  suggest  weekly 
subscriptions  fi>r  this  purpose. 

**  It  will  be  necessary  that  yon  should  be 
provided  with  Infbrmation  as  to  the  places 
of  worship,  adult,  day,  Sunday,  and  Inflmt 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood. 

**  Yon  will  not  ftil  to  Inculcate  habits  of 
Industry,  and  cleenHnesa  both  of  rooms  and 
persona.  Where  practicable,  employment 
should  be  suggested  to  persons  out  of  work, 
and  In  many  cases  It  will  be  desirable  to 
point  oat  the  advantages  of  the  savings' 
bank,  and  encourage  weekly  deposits  for 
rent,  endeavouring  also  to  obtain,  when 
Bpedally  required,  tickets  of  admission  to 


hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  other  chart- 
table  institutions. 

**  You  will  avoid  as  fkr  as  possible  encroach- 
ing on  the  necessary  oceiq>aUons  of  Ikmlllea 
and  individuals ;  and  with  this  view  tt  will 
be  vecy  important  that  yon  should  ascer- 
tain the  time  when  visits  are  meet  accept- 
able, and  put  persons  the  least  out  of  their 
way. 

**Yoa  win  not  attempt  to  fbroe  yoorself 
on  those  who  show  a  determined  aversion 
to  your  visits;  but  you  win  express  to 
them  In  a  friendly  manner  your  readiness 
to  oaU  upon  tliem  again,  should  they 
become  more  disposed  to  receive  yoo,  and 
occasionally  to  repeat  yoar  visits. 

"  Bemember  the  Master  whom  you  serve ; 
and  in  cases  of  opposition  or  Insult,  govern 
your  temper,  retum  good  fat  evO,  blessing 
fbr  enning.  Be  patient  towards  an  men, 
in  meekness  taistructing  those  who  oppose 
themselvee." 

Sect.  S.— CRAxmu. 

190a  Bt  CHABTnis,  I  understand  hera 
that  substantial  assistance  in  money,  or 
money's  worth,  which  th&  deserving  poor 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  those  who 
possess  the  superfluities  of  Ufe.  The  law 
provides  a  certain  relhge  Ibr  aU  the  poor 
and  needy,  which  certainly  keeps  them 
from  starvation  and  exposure  to  the 
weather,  but  which  is  made  so  uncom- 
fortable that  ftw  will  have  recourse  to  it 
who  can  posslb^  avoid  it  In  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  a  saying,  is  effected  by  aqy 
payment  of  snudl  Vuns  less  than  the 
weekly  cost  of  a  pauper  by  which  Indi- 
vlduala  are  kept  oat  of  the  house;  and, 
therefore,  eveiy  one  who  can  support 
himself  by  receiving  a  small  temporal^ 
assistance  from  a  aympathisiag  neighbour, 
is  doing  good  to  the  whole  body  of  society, 
as  wen  as  keeping  up  his  own  self-respect, 
whUe  the  party  giving  tbe  assistance  Is  in 
Uke  manner  benefiting  himself  and  aU 
around  him.  But  in  rendering  this  aid, 
caution  la  sometimes  necessary,  lest  nnde- 
serving  otrjects  are  relieved;  for  this  not 
oiUy  leads  to  actual  loss  of  money  in  the 
particular  case,  and  to  the  encouragement  of 
deception  and  fraud,  but  it  occasions  heart- 
burning and  Jealous  on  the  part  of  those 
who  reaHy  would  be  deserving  recipients 
of  bounty.  I  look  upon  the  pocnr  man  and 
his  family,  when  in  sickness,  as  otiJects  of 
the  most  tender  compassion ;  and  I  know 
few  situations  more  dreadftil  to  thoee  who 
have  seen  better  days  than  to  lie  upon  a 
bed  of  illness,  without  food,  or,  what  a  sick 
man  prizes  stiU  more  highly,  good  medical 
aid.  Under  such  drcumstanoes,  therefore, 
no  man,  or  woman  either,  lusea  selfr 
respect  in  accepting  any  amoant  of  aid; 
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bat,  of  oowse,  II  Umto  is  «  cbanoe  of  Ite 
being  afterwards  returned.  It  is  so  much 
the  more  gratUyiBg  to  the  redpient 
^iMTS  «ro  always  nnmannis  cases  of  this 
kind  in  ereiy  neighboarhood  nnneUeived, 
or  neailj  so;  and  if  those  wtio  ase  amdons 
to  do  good  woidd  limit  their  eodeavoius  to 
cases  of  lUaees,  tiifij  would  OMiqie  many 
chances  of  imposition  which  are  so  often 
prastfsed.  Few  medloal  men  wUI  ottfoct 
■to  answer  an  in^tnlxy  relatlvo  to  a  poor 
patients  condition,  especially  as  under  the 
present  system  of  allbnUng  medloal  nUef, 
it  is  to  their  intetest  to  eifeet  a  care  as 
rapidly  tM  possible.  The  positioa  of  n  Poor 
Law  me<Uoal  oflHeer  is  a  dtflknlt  one,  inas- 
nraoh  as  the  holder  most  either  oerer-4ax 
his  ensrgles,  and  w«ck  In  gpsat  measore 
giratoltoiialy,  or  he  most,  as  he  sometfaaes 
■does,  nei^ect  his  charge  to  an  extent  which 
is  aoareely  orsdlble.  I  do  not  know  that 
more  can  be  expected  fh>m  these  genUemeo, 
as  a  body ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  many 
of  them  act  np  to  their  conscientious  notions 
of  what  tbaj  ous^t  to  do;  but  at  the  aame 
time  it  cannot  be  donbted  that  hunditedB 
and  ttxwwanda  of  Uvea  are  saoriflced  ereiy 
jaar  in  Ifais  eonntxy  fiom  deficient  medical 
relief;  and  this  is  eapedaOy  true  in  remote 
eonntey  dlstrieta.  It  is  a  heartless  task  to 
attend  paupers  at  tbeh:  own  homes;  and 
I  can  souedy  wonder  that  tibey  are 
neglected,  Ibr  thoy  are  tixesome,  diso- 
bedient, and  careleBa.  I  do  not,  theralbre, 
Usme  either  the  medical  otHoer,  or  the 
gaaidtans  of  the  poor,  but  I  pity  the  poor 
tiiemselws;  and  I  Heel  eomfldcnt  tiiat  in 
aiekiieas  muob  might  be  done  with  tbran 
in  attaehtaig  them  to  ttielr  benefhotors. 
I  know  Ml  wdl  the  absence  of  giatltode 
wfaidi  they  aometlmeB  evince;  but,  as  a 
rale,  lam  quite snre  that  aiiy  real  serrloe 
done  them  In  sickness  is  remembered  with 
Aelings  of  (rsBpeot  and  affection,  irtiicb 
Masoely  any  other  act  could  prodnoe.  If 
medloal  ssnrioe  is  ^rodglngly  afforded,  or. 
If  thcj  see  ttiat  It  is  compulsory,  they  do 
not  Itel  gratsAil,  nor  is  gratitude  due  in 
joch  a  case;  but  only  let  them  have  it 
Klren  to  them  ftoely  by  another  peraoo, 
in  whom  they  feel  ooidLdence.  or  even  let 
them  be  reUered  by  any  good  Samaritan 
out  of  the  profession,  and  the  gratitude  is 
too  often  iBlsed  to  a  height  which  ought 
to  be  reserved  fl^  the  Ahnighty  alone. 
I  beU«v«  that  in  this  oountty,  excepting 
in  years  of  scsrolty,  either  of  woik  at  pro- 
visions, a  faesltl^  man  and  woman  cui 
always  keep  himself  in  fbod,  and  theralbre 
I  have  no  great  oompaaalOD  for  them.  Bat 
for  those  In  tfckness,  or  who  are  not 
strong,  the  task  Is  a  terrible  one.  In  spite 
of  all  legal  prorlslon  mode  to  meet  the 
oviL   Hottdrcds  and  thousands  are  obliged 


to  work  In  pain,  or  in  a  state  of  weaknMs, 
which  is  almost  worse  to  bear;  and  these 
instances  might  well  elaim  tho  charity  of 
their  neighbours.  The  great  difficidty  is 
tor  even  a  medical  man  to  dotoet  tbe 
difference  between  idleness  and  InahlUty, 
for  in  some  oases  there  hi  nothing  to  Indi- 
cate, with  certainty,  the  nature  of  the 
dlseass.  Over-work  and  bad  Aedtng  oAsb 
wear  down  the  machine  and  render  It 
nnflt  for  dally  toll,  without  producing  say 
positive  and  evident  ^rmptoms  of  rtisasfe 
These  cases  are  common  eoongh,  and 
are  saints  for  pity  perbaips  greatsr 
than  most  othecs,  so  that  cantkm  should 
be  exoreised,  lest  a  deaf  ear  la  tnined 
to  the  deserving,  ftom  a  fear  of  ia^MMl- 
tlon,  which  is  notoiloasly  prsetlaed  b 
aame  caaes.  It  is  a  diflicolt  aoldect 
to  deal  with  praotloally,  and  expedenoa  Is 
required  to  distinguish  the  deserving  flnoiDi 
the  undeserving,  in  this  as  well  m  In  othsr 
ohuoes  of  life.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  poor  9x»  not  the  only  hypocrites  In 
the  world,  and,  in  adndnlafeeclng  matehai 
charity,  that  there  is  another  Idnd,  the 
pnctlce  of  whkh  is  too  AtroUdy  en^oipad 
to  admit  of  a  dispote. 

lOOJL  Ujmdjhb  trax  BcAD  or  Qaiaraa^ 
may  of  course  be  Included  all  subsoriptia^ 
to  hogpitais,  inflmiaries,  di^ipensarioa,  lying- 
in  chartttea.  orpbsn  asylums,  blind  a^ytauM^ 
Ac.,  all  of  which  are  so  valnahte,  aa  at  ones 
to :  recommend  tbcmstiv«s  to  thoaa  wiio 
have  the  means.  It  would  talco  np  toe 
much  fpace  to  rsfer  to  all  thoseat  leaglhi 
and  the  chief  of  them  are  too  ostaulve  to 
be  much  under  the  control  of  thoae  iaA- 
vlduals  to  whom  chiefly  this  book  Is 
addressed;  bat  the  following  rules  vaf 
perhaps  serve  to  aid  in  eitabUsbi«g  snwP 
local  charities,  such  as  lylng-ln  chad- 
ties,  Ac 

BuioB  07  A  Ladies*  Ltxsq-ih  Ckasxit. 

1.  Thata  manager  bo  appointed  who^idfl 
purohase,  cut  out,  and  give  dlrectloas  for 
the  making  and  repalxs  of  the  baga  of  linsik 

S.  That  the  relief  be  confined  to  poor 
married  women  who  have  lived  jjx.  the 
parish  for  two  years. 

8.  Every  subscdber  of  half  a  gntneamay 
recommend  two,  and  if  of  one  gnfaMafofK 
and  so  on. 

4b  A  subscriber  of  five  shillings  and  itxr 
pence  annually,  tob^  leoonunend.  one 
woman  for  the  charity. 

0.  Snbscriptionsare  payable  In  advance: 
doe  at  Christmas. 

&  It  is  requested  that  every  la^y  who 
gives  a  ticket  shall  visit  the  poor  woman, 
or  cause  her  to  be  visited,  at  least  twlos 
during  the  month  ol  her  ooufluenuoDt,  that 
she  may  see  how  she  recovers^  and  tfive 
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ivhat  aMitttanoe  taaj  be  xwcMMuy  in  tine 
jUiape  of  grud  or  gmi(U& 

-7.  That  no  womiin  te  allowed  the  linen, 
or  any  benefit  ftx>m  the  charity,  if  she 
ijextoctB  to  produoe  a  oertiflcate  of  tbe 
-vaccination  of  her  last  child. 

&  That  a  woman  shoaM  tepfij  for  b«r 
ticket  three  months  before  ehe  expects  to 
want  tbe  linen ;  aa  won  as  the  Is  oonflned 
ahe  is  to  send  her  tloket  to  the  manafer  by 
some  person  wbo  can  bring  her  hadL  the 
Unen. 

9.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  Itnen  is 
to  be  Tctumed  to  the  manager  dean,  and  ! 
perfect  in  nombers.   If  tbe  manager  flnda 
that  it  la  BO,  tbe  poor  woman  la  to  reoetve , 
one  ahliling  from  the  Amds  of  tbe  ctuunty. 

10.  Each  bag  of  linen  to  contain  :-^One 
pair  of  itraets,  two  woman's  ablfta,  two 
nlght-capa,  two  bed-gowna,  two  baby's 
night-gowns,  two  flannels,  two  bapflagwi, 
two  caps,  two  shirts,  twelw  diapers,  and 
one  flannel  petticoat  gtren  to  flie  woman. 

Sect.  8>~^MJ^4DR<MniDHi  Souuiubl 

IMS.  One  of  the  moat  naefbl  ways  In 
which  aid  can  be  aflbrded  to  tbe  poor,  con- 
sists in  contributing  in  rarioas  modes  to 
societies  which  are  eitliar  partly  or  wholly 
anpported  by  themselves.  The  very  poor 
often  remain  in  their  poverty,  aolely  booiMise 
they  are  deficient  in  edncatkm,  jmd  there- 
Ibre  they  cannot  judge  of  the  correctness 
of  the  acoonnts  which  are  tendered  to 
them  of  the  advantages  of  benefit  dnba, 
clothing  dubs,  insuranoe  aodetiea,  Ac ;  and 
they  are  liable  to  be  tempted  into  Joining 
certain  dabs  in  which  three-quarters  of 
the  weekly  payments  are  ^ent  In  dzljik 
and  other  extravagancea.  U,  therefore, 
any  one  in  tetom  the  poor  man  eon  rqMte 
eof^lcfence,  wUl  take  tbe  tronble  to  show  htan 
how  be  may  bast  co-operate  in  procuring 
achooUng,  or  medical  adviee,  or  dothing, 
or  oeals,  or  other  necessaries,  by  weekly 
payments,  great  benefit  wiU  be  aflbrded, 
and  at  a  very  slight  cost  in  most  cases. 
Sometimes  pecuniary  daarlty  is  mixed  np 
with  these  sodeties,  which  consist  partly 
of  honorary  members  subscxlbbig  a  certain 
annual  sum  for  which  they  recdve  no 
return,  and  partly  of  those  who  partidpate 
in  the  ol^ects  of  the  institation  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  vreekly  subscription.  These  are 
most  yaloable  methods  of  doing  good,  if 
properly  conducted,  and  afford  opportuni- 
ties Aw  oemfnttng  that  good-wtll  among 
men  which  Is  a  prlndpal  object  in  view. 
The  Allowing  may  be  considered  the  most 
advantageous  modes  of  canylng  out  these 
prtndplea,  which  nuiy  be  comprised  under 
the  heads  ofi-lst,  sick  dobs;  Snd,  burial 
dobs;  ard,  dothing  dubs;  4th,  coal  dubs ; 


0th,  insurance  sodetiea;  and,  4th,  schooling 
payment*. 

1808.  UiawKSiCKCumsmaybeindaded 
ail  those  in  wUah  a  weekly  or  noatlily 
payment  is  made  in  order  to  proonre  medi- 
cal assiatanoe  In  caee  of  flloeas.  The  rate 
of  payment  for  Bifltnuas  alone  is,  <m  tbe 
anrterage,  abontld.  per  week  per  head,  which 
snm  win  proeuie  attendanee  and  medidoea 
within  any  naodecate  distaace  of  the  house 
of  the  dub-doctor.  The  diattivanlage  la, 
that  he  is  not  alwajw  the  pefsen  In  whom 
eonfldenoe  la  placed,  and  wlthoat  this, 
modldne  is  completely  natfless.  It  would  be 
maeh  better  to  arrange  ao  tbaA  an  order  for 
relief  might  bo  given  in  ease  of  aicknsea, 
wbleh  might  be  banded  to  any  audtoal 
man  aetecfeed  by  the  patlenti  v1k»  woald 
xeoaiiw  It  as  a  payment  for  his  aervieea. 
Jew  woold  reAiae  to  do  this,  baraia  f  hr 
nasal  medical  attendant  woold  gqasnHy 
be  selected,  and  be  wooU  praftrapaiUal 
«nd  amoU  payment  lh)m  a  eWb  to  aa 
nnoertaln  one  ftom  bis  patient,  «r  to  loslug 
tte  fondly  altogether.  If  this  vim  w«re 
adopted,  I  believe  that  each  dobs  would  be 
made  much  more  genocaUy  ?>Tne^fliH  than 
they  now  are,  and  the  nadioal  ofltecr 
would  be  led  to  attempt  to  please  the  aab- 
aorlber  instead  of  enriyUig  fovoor  with  the 
oflldals,  aa  Is  now  ao  ceneraBy  dofto. 

(o)  8ja.v<aurvoHXQra  DjannsABaM  are  In 
prbQdpIe  of  the  aame  naton  as  sick  duha, 
except  that  tbe  patients  must  attend  at  the 
dispwaaiy,  Instiaad  of  going  to  the  boose 
ofthe"dnbdoct(«.''  In  oixent  oases  tbiyr 
an  visited  at  their  own  bomea,  ao  that 
these  is  little  or  no  difltarenee  between  tbe 
two,  and  aubaiitutbig  one  name  for  the 
other,  with  the  addition  of  a  building,  oalied 
**a  dlqpensaxy,"  is  all  that  la  neceaaaiy  to . 
convert  a  "  sick  dub  "  into  a  "  aelf-«apport^ 
Ing  dlspenaaiy." 

(6)  If  thepoorccnld  beaasisted  la  getttaw 
genutaie  drugs  at  a  low  price,  they  would 
be  benefitted  moat  eonaiderably.  Many 
druggists  of  reQ)ectabl]ity  would  do  this,  if 
it  were  made  a  certainty,  by  goa^antedng 
a  large  amount  of  subscribers.  The  poor 
are  constantly  hnpoaed  npoo  in  cons«- 
quenoe  of  their  custom  being  thrown  into 
tiie  bands  of  unprind]ded  peaMns  who 
undersdl  one  another,  and  lead  th^ir 
customers  to  believe  that  thqr  are  vending 
them  sennine  artidea,  when  the  foet  Is 
that  their  virtnea,  If  ever  they  had  any,  are 
gone,  having  been  extracted,  and  sold  hi 
tbe  shape  of  ** extracts,"  leaving  only  tbe 
nseleas  envdope  behind.  The  poor  have 
sddem  any  difflcnlty  in  getting  gratnitoas 
advice,  but  this  Is  often  rendered  inefBdmtt 
because  tbe  medidaes  th«y  obtain  are 
worthless,  or  else  they  an  beyond  their 
reoch  from  thdr  high  price. 
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1W4  DcsxAL  Cums,  in  principle,  ara 
bigiily  merltoriont ;  bat  they  appear  to  lead 
too  often  to  deoeptlon  and  crime.  Still  the 
abuse  in  thli  caae,  as  In  ail  others,  ought 
not  to  forMd  the  proper  use  of  the  practice, 
which  appears  to  sustain  the  self-respect  of 
the  poor  more  almost  than  any  other 
meana.  Many  a  man  who  reoel?es  medical 
reiiet  ftom  the  parish  would  shrink  at  the 
idea  of  a  parish  burial;  and  this  Is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  see  how  these 
things  are  often  conducted.  Burial  dubs 
should  themselres  see  to  the  payment  of 
the  expenses,  which  would  do  away  with 
all  temptation,  since  It  is  the  flngeilng  of  the 
cash  which  la  ootveted,  and  not  the  death  of 
the  Indivldnal  without  this  aocompaul- 
ment  The  great  error  is  in  agrsalng  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  on  the  death  (^  A  or  B. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  guarantee  a  respectable 
Itaneral  of  a  certain  dass,  and  even  to  allow 
the  sarvlron  to  select  the  undertaker,  who 
should,  howerer,  be  paid  by  the  oflEkcer  of 
the  socie^;  and  with  this  saftgnard,  I 
beUere,  fbw  of  those  hoiilble  crimes  would 
be  committed  which  hare  lately  been  so 
often  brought  to  light 

1906.  CunrnxsQ  Clubs  are  almost  equaUy 
Talaable  with  sick  dubs,  because  good 
dothing  is  often  a  preventlTe  of  sickness, 
and  as  we  know  that  **  prerentlaa  ia  better 
than  core,*'  so  the  means  of  attaining  pre- 
ventives sre  superior  to  those  which  will 
remove  an  evlL  Shoes  are  espedally  valn- 
id>le  to  the  poor,  and,  being  expensive,  they 
are  more  dlfltenlt  to  obtain  than  other 
arfldes.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
poor,  will  therelbro  do  well  to  enoonrage 
these  provident  measures,  by  adding  to  the 
weekly  Kums  collected,  and  thus  aflbrdlng  a 
most  eflbctual  temptation  to  good  habits. 
The  fbttowlng  rules  and  regulations  of 
various  dothing  dubs  will,  perhsps,  be  use- 
fhl  to  those  who  wish  to  estabUah  such 
sodeties. 

(a)  KuLBS  OP  A  CousmET  Shok  Club.— 
A  child  paying  a  penny  weekly  reodves  the 
addition  of  one  shilling;  and  when  the 
money  paid  up,  with  the  addition,  is 
enough  to  pay  for  the  shoes  or  boots,  the 
order  for  them  msy  be  given.  If  for  four 
weeks  the  child  nei^ects  to  pay,  themonegr 
Is  returned  without  any  addition. 

(P)  A  Bubal  School  Shok  Club.— A 
diUd  paying  in  a  peimt  or  more  weekly, 
receives  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  halQienny 
t>onns  for  evay  week  he  has  been  at  scbool, 
which  ensures  regular  attendance.  The 
shoes  are  ordered  at  the  end  of  the  year  by 
the  manager,  or  at  other  times  if  he  thinks 
neoessaxy. 

(c)  Ruma  ov  A  Bubal  Pbovidbmt 
CLOTHnva  Club.— The  money  Is  called  for 
once  a  ibrtnight,  and  to  evesy  6d.  advanced 


a  bonus  of  Id  is  added,  and  the  same  i 
of  Id.  if  the  sum  paid  be  Is.  or  ts.,  or  mora^ 
eadi  (brtnlght;  If  leas,  the  proportion  of  Id. 
to  eveiy  M.  is  still  the  bonns  given.  Pa^ 
terns  of  dothing,  blankets,  Ac^  an  show* 
to  the  contrlbtttors  In  December,  wtosa 
the  dub  aooount  is  dosed,  and  they  may 
avail  themsdves  of  the  opporUuiiiy  «f 
purchasing;  or  reodve  a^part  or  the  wtete 
back  in  cash.  If  from  any  drcamataaoe  a 
contributor  wishes  to  withdraw  hJs  meoegr 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  does  as 
without  any  addition. 
(d)  Bulks  of  thb  Lohdov  SocasTr  vdb 

IBB  EKOOUBAOBaCBHT  OW  IMIMBBKBT:— 

1.  That  the  work  provided  by  this  aodcty 
consist  of  usdhl  artidea  of  apparel  for  the 
poor. 

S.  That  the  purchasing  of  materials  aad 
cutting  out  of  dothing  be  entmated  to  the 
members  of  the  oonunittee. 

S.  That  the  work  be  given  oat  ere^f 
Monday  morning  during  the  naoatha  of 
November,  December,  January,  Febroaiy, 
March,  and  April,  between  the  honn  of 
deven  and  half-past  twdve  o'dod:,  by  the 
members  of  the  committee,  who  will  atteDd 
for  this  purpose  at  » and  for  the  sals 

of  the  articles  made;  aU  artidea  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  time  of  pordiaslng. 

A.  That  each  rabscrlber  receive  tbs 
amount  of  subscription  in  work  ti<Acts  of 
the  value  of  Is.  eadi,  a  guinea  entitllDgIs 
twenty-one  tickets,  and  higher  or  lower 
amounts  in  the  same  prc^xntton— atioh 
tickets  not  bdng  available  after  the  expi- 
ration ctf  the  year  daring  which  they  w«e 
Issued. 

&  That  eadi  subscriber  be  rssponslMefor 
the  amount  of  work  given  out  by  tMr 
recommendation. 

&  That  subscriptions  be  coDected  to 
January;  but  that  tickets  mav  be  bad  en 
application  at  the  sale-room  iaj  Monday 
when  the  work  U  given  out. 

7.  That  no  poor  woman  shall  be  allowed 
to  recdve  more  than  two  tickets  to  obb 
week. 

a  That  the  sodet}'  be  oondncted  by  a 
ireaaurer  and  committee  of  six  or  moce 
ladles. 

(e)    Bum   OF   A   Lax»ib8'    Doacse 
Sogoett:— 

L  That  the  object  of  this  sodety  be  to 
sni^Iy  the  taidustrious  poor  with  ready- 
made  artides  of  dothing  at  half  the  ooat- 
prioe  of  the  materials. 

2.  That  a  subscriber  of  0s.  annually  ebaa 
oonstitnte  a  member,  and  enUtie  the  aol^ 
scriber  to  tvro  tickets,  value  Sa.  eacfa«  aad 
so  on  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tlse 
snbacription.  Donations,  and  ono^afth  of  the 
subscriptions,  to  bo  qpent  In  patting  out 
some  of  the  needle-work  to  the  pooc; 
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tb«  expenses  of  printing;  tapes,  buttons, 
AcL,  are  daflvyed. 

8l  That  a  sale  be  held  at  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  winter  In  each  year,  when  any 
poor  woman  bringing  a  ticket  wlU  be 
allowed  to  pnrehase  clothing  to  the  amount 
Of  4&  on  payment  of  is.  No  person  will  be 
•Uowed  to  reoeire  more  than  one  ticket. 

^  That  the  secretaries  purchase  all 
materlala,  nceive  and  pay  all  monies,  and 
anpertntend  the  sale;  and  that  erery  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  assist  In  preparing 
tbe  work,  'and  attend  the  saleu 

&  That  ereiy  artlde  be  ticketed  with  Its 
real  value,  and  that  every  purchaser  be 
nqnlred  to  show  the  article  she  has  bought 
to  the  subscriber  who  gave  her  the  ticket 
That  no  household  servant  be  allowed  to 
vseehre  beneflt  flrom  this  Institution. 

«L  That  private  work  be  solicited  during 
tbe  six  working  months,  by  the  committee 
imd  visitors,  aa  a  means  of  promoting  the 
great  object  of  tbe  society,  which  is  '^to  give 
mtpUtftntiU  to  tfie  duanakng  poor;''  and 
that  such  prioate  work  be  distributed,  as  a 
reward,  amongst  the  beti  workers ;  and  that 
during  the  summer  monttis  tbe  best  needle- 
ivomen  should  be  recommended  to  ladles 
fbrneedle-work,  Aa 

1908L  Coal  axd  Gutkral  PiM»iDBirr 
Olubs  are  conducted  upon  the  same  priu- 
dplo  of  adding  to  tbe  deposita  certain  sums, 
Turylng  with  tbe  locall^,  and  the  means  of 
the  honorary  supporters. 

(a)  RmjB  OF  ▲  FxoviDBNT  CLim:>« 

The  depositor  has  a  card ;  the  manager  a 
hook.  Tbe  depodta  are  paid  in  every 
Vonday. 

The  depoflltoni  pay  In  as  much  as  they 
pleaseu 

Twopence  in  the  shilling  Interest  Kot 
mom  than  fa  6d.  Interest  given  to  any 
depositor,  whatever  he  may  have  deposited. 

At  Christmas,  orders  given  to  the  full 
amount,  interest  Included,  on  any  landlord 
or  tradesman  that  the  depoeiior  pleases ; 
hat  he  must  be  a  tmbaeriUr.  When  the 
depositor  requires  his  fnotwy  ia  eeuh^  either 
during  the  year  or  at  CtuistmaSt  no  interest 
is  given. 

(6)  Coax,  may  be  stored  d]>  and  sold  at  a 
reduced  price  weekly  or  once  a  fortnight, 
allowing  only  a  certain  quantity  to  be 
hougfat  by  each  fkmlly. 

(c)  BaxAD  also,  in  hard  times,  may  be 
flold  at  a  reduced  price,  one  or  more  loaves, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  family. 

(d)  Sum-milk,  or  Soup,  mM  to  the  poor 
St  ttcm  a  haUjpenny  to  one  penny  per 
<Iiiart,  la  a  great  boon,  and  may  be  given  in 
eharge  to  some  respected  Individual  to 
distribute^  who  would  receive  a  penny  in 
each  shilling,  or  soma  other  remuneration 
Ibrhlf  trouble 


(0  ScpEJiFLUODs  Duppiyo^  if  not  given 
amongst  poor  families,  rasy  be  sold  to  them 
as  a  great  boon  at  fourpenoe  or  fivepenoe 
per  pound. 

(/)  Village  HoitncuLTDitAi^  Shows  urn 
an  excellent  means  of  encouraging  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  cottager's  gaidco. 

iff)  Savhcos*  Baxks  are  so  well  kncwn, 
that  no  comment  need  here  be  made. 

1907.  ScHOOUNG  Cll'bs,  Uke  the  others, 
depend  upon  week^  subscriptions,  aided  by 
assistance  In  proportion  to  the  regularity  ot 
the  payments,  and  also  of  the  attendances. 

(a)  In  regard  to  the  nature  of  schooki 
adapted  fbr  the  poor,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Industrial  School  established  by  Mnt 
Outhrie,  at  Calne,  te  of  a  very  valuable 
nature,  and  likely  to  be  of  far  more  service 
than  one  which  merely  teaches  reading 
and  writing,  or  than  those  which  profess 
to  go  much  ftirther  in  mental  education. 
The  following  Is  a  short  account  of  tl'.e 
Calne  Training  Institution  for  Young  Girls, 
established  in  1849,  being  an  extract  of  a- 
letter  addressed  by  Mrsi  Guthrie  to  a  lady 
in  the  neighbourhood  :— 

*'  Our  purpose  is  to  order  the  household 
rather  aa  a/ami%r  than  a  schooL  The  girls 
In  turn  (two  or  three  together)  take  their 
share  In  the  various  domestic  ooeupatlona, 
changing  their  work  every  fortnight  All 
the  cooking  in  the  house  is  done  by  tliem ; 
they  make  their  own  bread,  but  do  not  bake 
at  home,  as  it  is  ftmnd  more  economical  to 
send  it  to  a  bakehouse  close  by.  Several 
giria  are  employed  In  the  washing  and 
laundry  department,  from  which  we  derive 
considerable  proflt,  and  have  ample  em- 
ployment given  us  flrom  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Tbe  girls  are  entrusted  with  the 
Atching  and  taking  home  the  linen,  and  in 
other  little  conunisaloBs;  this  Is  purposely 
allowed,  that  they  may  have  the  b^ieflt  of 
sufficient  exercise,  and  may  acquire  habits 
of  pimctuality  and  responsibility.  I  will 
just  give  you  an  idea  of  one  day's  routine. 
The  (kmily  all  rise  at  six  o'clock,  or  a  little 
later  In  winter;  breakfkst  at  eight;  then 
prayers  and  reading  some  portion  of  the 
Bible  occupy  them  till  a  quarter  past  nine ; 
they  then  disperse  to  their  work;  at  half- 
past  one  they  dine ;  we  give  them  pudding 
and  meat  every  day,  either  roast  or  boiled, 
or  In  a  stew;  In  winter  we  occasionally 
give  them  soup ;  one  mug  of  beer  Is  allowed 
to  each  girl ;  after  dinner  they  resume  their 
work  tiU  tea-time;  at  six  o'clock,  if  all  Is 
property  finished,  they  may  sit  down  and 
work  fbr  themselves  till  half-past  eight ; 
then  prayers,  and  tobed  at  nin&  This  Is  a> 
sketdi  of  the  usual  routine  of  one  day's 
employmettt  One  evening  hi  the  week  la 
devoted,  fh»m  seven  to  nine,  to  writing  and 
aitthinotlcandBttdeloitruction,  hi  whlol^ 
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yftt  are  ktadljr  ttalstcd,  generally,  by  tbe 
cnnfee orhi*  wlA  or  alaier,  aiuloo  Sunday 
the  young  people  attend  a  Bible  daas  Ibr 
two  boon  between  the  morning  and  eveop 
log  •errieea  of  the  diureh.  We  do  not 
prolteM  to  give  a  achool  eduoatifln,  oon- 
■idertng  that  at  the  age  of  fborteen  aufU- 
dent  book  leanitng  either  la  or  ought  to 
have  been  already  acquired  ol  aekool  Ibr  all 
practical  poipoees;  but  our  chief  object  la 
rather  to  attend  to  their  htdmtrial  traiMuig ; 
the  moral  and  rellgioua  education  we  coii> 
alder  aa  beat  canted  fbmrard  In  the  routine 
of  Industrial  oocopation.  A  medical  gen- 
tleman In  the  town  kindly  givea  va  tlie 
benefit  of  hla  proAwional  akill  and  medi- 
cine gratuitously.  At  ao  early  an  age 
we  do  not  attempt  to  amd  out  flnlahod 
or  experienced  servaata,  but  rather  to 
teach  them  how  they  may  become  m; 
to  do  more  than  this  would  be  to  at-> 
tempt  an  Impoaalblllty ;  and  it  la  a 
great  point  gained  to  aee  doArly  what  yoa 
oan  and  what  yoa  cannot  da  Our  desire 
ia  to  eatabliah  tiMie  yoong  people  in  habits 
of  cleanliness,  tnithAilneaa,  and  tndnatry; 
teadihig  them  the  rigbtftdneas  of  obedience 
to  tlieir  superiors,  and  of  mutual  forbearance 
and  kindness  to  eadi  other,  and  self-respect; 
the  ftar  of  Qod  being  placed  as  the  fimn- 
dation  for  the  due  discharge  of  evory  duty; 
and  we  trust  and  hope  that  many  a  young 
person  thus  trained,  and  having  also  loanied 
the  mdlBienta  of  household  wortc,  will  leave 
this  institution,  not  only  prepared  for 
domeatlc  service,  but  also  to  be  a  ▼alnd>le 
and  useAil  naember  of  society,  whether  In 
tiie  capacity  of  aervant,  wift,  or  mother. 
In  the  course  of  our  work  we  have  met, 
as  might  be  expected,  many  hlndranoea, 
and  some  disappointments,  foom  various 
causes  within  and  wtthoot;  but  neither 
Ur.  Guthrie  nor  I  have  any  hesltatlOD  In 
saying  that  there  ia  no  part  of  our  parochial 
labour  on  which  we  can  look  with  greater 
comfort  and  grstltode.  Very  encouraging 
la  it  to  otMcrve  tbe  marked  Iroprovoraeat  in 
■lanners,  appearance,  and  general  conduct 


of  the  girls  fh>m  Its  first  commenccmeni ; 
and  It  is  witli  deep-felt  pleasure  and  thank- 
ftilness  of  heart,  that  after  paaaing  through 
atreets  wliere  too  many  idle  young  person^ 
of  both  sexea,  are  seen  learn  hig  and  prac- 
tising evU,  we  enter  this  hooaa  irber« 
peace  and  order  seem  to  relga,  vbers 
choerflu  honest  faces  gladly  welooma  na« 
wtiera  abeUered  flnm  the  dangera  without, 
and  led  to  aeek  Ibr  strmgth  where  strength 
alone  can  be  found,  many  a  j'oung  person 
we  hope  will  here  be  tangbt  to  reAiae  tin 
evil  and  choose  tbe  good— to  leant  tha 
value  of  self-exertion,  and  the  respect  and 
reward  that  accompany  hOBCit  Indoatiy. 
Each  year  we  have  had  eome  onndidatst 
for  conflxmatkm,  and  on  tbe  last  ocmeion, 
April  Mth,  twelve  yoong  pencsis  Item ' 
number  were  presented  te  the 
Now  yon  will  see,  my  dear  Km  Fowtar, 
that  we  do  not  pKi^tM  or  attempt  anyttdng 
very  dUHoult  or  unoomnoon,  bat  merdj 
to  supply  a  deficifen^  whidi  eveiy 
acknowkdgea,  in  the  hope  that 
may  be  Induced  to  do  tbe  same  tkom  OaA~ 
ing  how  poeaUde  and  practicable  is  inck 
an  andertaklng.  In  regard  to  the  qaaatioai 
yoa  aaked  me  aa  to  the  nnmbenwe  Ima 
had  In  training,  and  how  many  wa  hova 
sent  to  service,  I  reply,  we  have  hod  op  to 
this  day,  May  4th,  flf^-ooe  glrla  ondar 
oar  care;  tweaty-flv«  hav«  been  placed 
In  rsspertaWft  aituatlODS,  where  Ih^  alii 
continue,  and  I  am  thnnkAil  to  aaj  I 
receive  flrom  tbne  to  time  cheering  rcporta 
fh>m  most  of  them,  or  flpom  their  mlafinastii 
I  have  eighteen  in  the  inatUntion  now,  and 
one  or  two  bespoken  as  soon  aa  I  nrnsHar 
them  quaimed  to  leave,  and  aeveial  afe 
waiting,  In  the  hope  of  iMlng  admlttcdi 
Some  ladies  of  rank  and  Inflnenoe  to  tbe 
country  having  pivaiiialng  glria  In 
schools,  in  wbose  welftvs  thsy 
interest,  have  placed  them  vrith  as;  and 
what  la  stiU  mors  encouraging,  tbesa 
ladles  have  rscelved  Into  their  eaUhSab* 
meata  young  servanta  ftom  our  InatilaK 
tkm.'* 


Statkmxmt  or  ExmniTina  asd  Bbcbifts  nan  Jolt,  1852,  to  Jolt,  issa. 
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190ft.  iMBinuscB  BoonETm  are  now  be- 
coming much  more  common  among  the 
poorer  classes  than  formerly,  but  they  can 
acaroely  be  considered  applicable  to  those 
for  whom  these  remarks  are  Intended. 
Vew  of  these  aodetiee  wlU  receive  less  than 
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Subscriptions  and  donatlona. 
Deficiency   ».   m.   m.    •»   • 
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dd.  per  week,  aa  the  coat  of  collection  waaU 
swsUow  up  too  much  of  tiie 
Witen,  however,  tbe  wages  of  a 
man  are  high  enough  to  wairant  the 
roont,  they  are  very  valuable 
securing  to  his  wife  a  fixed  sum  oubis 
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or,  tn  aomc  cnsea,  on  his  airlTlng  at  the  ago 
of  sixty  or  seventy.  Or  IfaTtsltor  or  a  neigh- 
bour will  undertake  the  ooIlecUon  of  the 
weekly  soma,  and  pay  them  over  to  the 
society  yearly  or  qtuurterly,  a  great  aaving 
is  efliected,  Inararach  as  it  is  always  neoes- 
lazy  to  raise  the  premlnm  to  be  paid  in 
int>portion  to  the  frequency  of  Its  time  of 
payment.  In  «ome  inaanuice  sodeCles, 
A  provision  Is  made  for  the  withdrawal  of 


a  part  of  the  premiums  paid  without  loaing 
the  good  effects  of  the  policy,  but  charging 
Interest  upon  the  sum  so  withdrawn  which 
must  be  added  to  the  premiums  when  paid 
tn  ftiture.  In  this  way,  there  is  an  the 
benefit  of  a  sick  dub,  without  the  expenses 
too  often  attendant  upon  that  method  of 
Insuring  against  death  or  dcaness,  while, 
at  the  same  tine,  a  provWon  Is  made  for 
the  survivors  In  ease  of  an  early  death. 
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THE  DOMESnC  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE. 


CHAP.  I^OUTLIISES  OF  GENERAL  PATHOLOOT. 


Bact.  1.— DBnxmoK  of  Tbuu. 

190B.  THE  Tkui,  Pathologt,  iu  pbdn 
Uuiguage,  liKnlflet  the  sdcnoe  trMting  of 
thoM  alteratloas  In  tbe  body  which  aeoom- 
pany  disfase,  and  which  may  be  erldenoed 
by  mcrroMS  daring  lift,  or  by  mobbid 
AFX'BA.BAKCKS  after  death.  Dubasb  la  the 
oppoalte  condition  to  that  state  of  health 
In  which  all  the  ftmctlone  of  the  body  are 
carried  on  In  inch  a  Tigoroos  and  natural 
manner,  that  the  doration  of  life  allotted  to 
the  IndiTidoal  la  not  likely  to  be  shortened, 
except  teota  accidental  causes  not  then  in 
existence. 

I9ia  Syxftoxatoloot  is  tbe  science 
which  treats  of  vymptoms,  and  Is  the  meet 
▼aloablo  portion  of  the  healing  art,  being  the 
result  of  carefhl  obserratlons  msde  upon 
individuals  In  a  state  of  disease,  by  com- 
paring their  manlftstatlons  with  those  of 
healthy  persona,  and  othors  in  a  rimllar 
condition.  When  a  series  of  symptoms  ere 
Ibund  tn  occur  nearly  In  the  same  order,  in 
a  number  of  cases,  a  particular  disease  Is 
said  to  exist,  and  a  name  is  assigned  to  it 
by  the  physician  or  surgeon.  The  collection 
and  claaiiflcatlon  of  these  groups  of  symp- 
toms BO  named  is  called  NoeoLoor. 

191L  MoxBiD  AxATOiCT,  sometimes  called 
PATHOLOGICAL,  describcs  the  appearances 
fbnnd  in  tbe  dissection  of  Indlrlduals  who 
have  died  of  or  with  a  recognised  disease. 
Like  Nosology,  it  groups  together  their 
appearances^  and  endeayours  to  explain 
their  exact  nature  and  bearing  upon  the 
lift  and  death  of  the  subject  of  them. 

U12.  By  THB  TxKSC,  Mkoigoo,  we  under^ 
stand  three  distinct  things— 1st,  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  cause  and  nature  of 
diseases;  ftid,  the  art  of  coring  them;  and 
Srd,  the  agents  (medicines)  which  are  used 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  more  usual  and 
limited  signification,  as  applied  to  the  first 
and  second  of  these,  it  is  confined  to  those 
diseases  which  affect  the  Internal  otgans, 
leaving  the  remainder  to  the  domain  of 
8rRoxRT,  which  also  has  Its  principles  as 
well  as  its  practice,  and  of  which  the  reme- 
dial agents  are  partly  the  various  medicines 
used  in  surgeiy,  and,  in  addition,  those 
nnmerous  operations  practised  oa  the 
body,  with  a  view  to  remove  dlnaie^  or 
the  effects  of  aoddent 


1918.  By  TmaArBDTioBi,  w  meia  the 
sdenoe  ti^atlng  of  the  various  remedial 
agents  used  In  the  removal  of  iliewss,  or 
in  Its  prsventlon.  These  are  also  de- 
scribed under  the  tenna,  MiTiaTS  Mwaoa. 

HTOKIHK,Aei 

SbcCi  a.— ExAXHTAnos  or  8tiiftoii& 

1914  GmuuL  EnuBOw—Under  thb 
head  wia  be  comprised  an  accoont  of  the 
chief  signs  or  qrmptoms  by  which ' 
may  be  raoognlsed,  such  as  tlie 
tongue,  state  of  the  secretlona,  Ac. 

uis.  Thb  cogmmoBr  or  thb  CnozLa- 
nosr  is  afftcted  by  all  acute  dlssaaea,  aad 
by  many  chronic  evils  alsot  The 
ttom  a  state  of  health  may  be 
either  by  feeling  the  pulse,  or  the 
of  the  heart,  or  when  blood  Is  drawn,  bj 
examining  Into  its  composltloik  The  ood- 
stltnents  of  healthy  blood  have  been  already 
given  at  page  ttt. 

(a)  WHBif  Blood  dbawit  iwai  ▲  YSnr 
is  allowed  to  stand  In  a  moderately  desp 
vessel,  sndi  as  a  idnt  basin.  It  BspaiBtos 
into  tbe  dot  and  serum,  as  shown  aa 
page  tiSw  In  a  state  of  inflsmmatlon,  this 
dot  is  concave,  or  cn^ipeii,  and  Its  aaifhoa 
has  lost  lured  parUdes  by  their  rapid  ■■*• 
sidenoe,  so  as  to  jnesent  a  ydlow  or  btifiui 
appearance  SooMtlmes  both  these  dum^ 
ters  are  presented  together,  and  then  the 
blood  Is  said  to  be  fa(^  ami  canMd;  whk^ 
though  not  by  any  means  an  InfUUhle  st^ 
of  inflammation,  is  prtmd/hcw  to  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  its  existence. 

(6)  Iv  IBB  Hako  ob  Eab  Ib  applted  to 
the  region  of  the  heart,  the  nnnber  of  in 
beats  can  readUy  be  ooonted,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  the  ftmse  with  whldi  It  coa> 
tracts  can  be  estimated.  In  this  WBy  tbe 
number,  power,  regularity,  and  perlbotloa 
of  its  beats  may  be  ascertained.  BotftotlMf 
than  this,  If  the  fingers  are  apptted  to  any 
artery,  the  pulsation  fdt  will  bidlcate  the 
quantity  of  blood  sent  forth  at  each  nnntiae 
Uon,  and  also  the  state  of  the  artery  Itaelf  la 
point  of  Irritability.  The  arterial  palsatfoM 
may  be  examined  either  at  tiie  wrist,  or  at 
the  temple,  or  In  the  throat,  or  sometlines 
in  the  leg;  but  the  most  eominen  eltaatlsB 
fbr  it  Is  the  wrist,  where  tto  |wiis  la  aaU  la 
be  situated,  and  its  fflramhiatinn  la  eoa»» 
monly  callod  **/mMv  Oh  ^itfaiL"  Hot  tat 
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•foerUinlng  tbe  oondiUoa  of  the  drcttlatlon 
of  the  brain,  the  eiuunlnadon  of  the  carotid 
artery  on  each  tide  the  wind-pipe  la  the  beat 
ineana  aflbrded. 

(c)  TBI  Pdubb  Is  Alt  by  the  firar  Angers 
applied  to  the  artery  at  the  wrlat,  either  In 
mch  a  way  that  all  may  ftel  Ita  impalse, 
or  that  one  may  make  presanre  while 
allowing  the  other*  to  aaoertaln  the  effects 
of  It  This  symptom  has  not  the  degree  of 
oeruinty  attached  to  it  which  la  generally 
supposed  by  those  out  of  the  profbssi<»i,  bat 
neyertbeleas  It  aflbrds  very  great  aid  In 
deciding  upon  tbe  amount  of  disturbance  in 
the  drctriatlon.  Mndi  of  this  uncertNluty 
depends  upon  too  great  a  haste  In  the 
examination;  but  this  Is  more  likely  to 
occur  to  the  medical  attendant  than  to  the 
domestic  inspector.  In  many  persons  of 
a  highly  excitable,  nenrous  temperament, 
even  the  act  of  fbellng  their  own  pulses 
Increaaea  the  action  of  the  heart;  and  if 
a  mother  or  a  husband  should  do  such  a 
thing,  the  efltect  would  be  nearly  equal  to 
that  produced  by  the  visit  of  a  medical 
man.  In  young  children  It  Is  sometimes 
Tcry  difficult  to  count  the  pulse  at  the 
-wrtst  fh>m  its  great  nreqoenc^,  and  in  them 
the  heart  Itself  la  the  best  place  Ibr  the 
examination.  Sometimes  also  at  the  wrist 
there  is  a  want  of  correspondence  with  the 
action  of  the  heart,  Apom  the  force  being 
lost,  or  from  the  heart  having  no  blood  to 
act  upon,  owing  to  disease  of  its  valves;  or 
sometimes,  again,  there  is  a  disease,  such  aa 
a  tumor,  in  tbe  oonne  of  the  artery  to  the 
wrist ;  whilst,  lastly,  in  tbe  esse  of  a  very 
aotlre  Inflammation  going  on  in  the  hand, 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist  may  be  much  more 
powerltal  and  Jerking  than  natural,  and 
would  tedicate  an  amount  of  local  disturb- 
imoe  which,  if  general,  would  be  very 
serious.  With  these  exoeptlona,  the  pulse 
may  be  taken  as  a  tolerably  sure  symptom 
Indicating  the  oonditlon  of  tbe  general  cir- 
culation. 

(d)  Thx  Pduk,  then,  as  a  general  rule, 
indicates  tbe  lumber  and  regularity  of  the 
heart's  contractions;  also  the  quantity  of 
hUnd  expelled  by  the  heart,  and  the  degree 
of  reoc/ioa  t^fon  at  of  the  arteries. 

(e)  Thb  l^uxsn  ov  Cohtractionb  la 
marked  by  the  beats  during  the  minute, 
as  examined  by  the  watch.  On  the  average, 
these  vaiy  fh>m  eeventy-two  In  the  healthy 
man,  to  half  or  double  that  number  in  a 
state  of  disease.  For  the  healthy  woman 
eighty  may  be  considered  aa  the  avovge, 
In  tbe  new-bom  infant  it  Is  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five,  and  at  one  year  old  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  gradually 
being  reduced  In  fteqneucy  to  the  number 
^Midfled  as  that  of  the  adult 

1  t/>  Tm  JKMiiLaBiR  depends  entlrdy  ' 


upon  the  heart ;  and  according  as  its  mccha* 
nlsm  Is  more  or  less  perfect  will  the  puhie 
be  regular.  Irregular,  or  intermittent  which 
last  (bature  la  due  to  tlie  heart  omitting  a 
beat  in  its  regular  turn,  from  defect  In  the 
supply  of  blood,  or  some  other  cause, 
almost    always  connected  with  organlo 


(g)  Tbb  QnAMTTXT  OP  RiooD  expelled 
is  indicated  by  the  largeness  or  smallneaa 
of  the  artery,  the  pulse  being  in  the  one 
case  said  to  be  flill,  and  in  the  other  smalL 

(A)  Thb  Dkobkb  or  BsAcnoN  in  the 
arteries  is  measured  by  the  hardness, 
inoompresslbllity,  or  wirlness  of  the  pulse, 
indlcailng  an  increase  of  dasticlty ;  whiles 
on  the  other  hand,  a  soft  and  yielding 
pulse  marks  the  opposite  condition.  Wbea 
the  large  arteries  have  lost  theUr  tone,  the 
pulse  haa  a  peculiar  thHll  or  vOroAof*, 
wliich  Is  very  remarkable,  and  Indicative 
of  certain  diseases. 

1916.  The  preoedhig  characters  of  the 
pulse  are  rarely  met  with  singly,  but  are 
united  together  hi  varioas  comblnadous, 
the  chief  of  which  are  enumerated  below, 
with  the  diaeases  indicated  by  them. 

(a)  Whxh  FRKQUxarr,  Labos,  and  Soit, 
it  indicates  the  early  stage  of  fever,  or  of 
acute  inflammation,  as  in  scarlatina,  erysi- 
pelas, inflammation  of  the  lungs,  Ac 

(6)  When  vxrt  Frxqubitt,  Larox,  akd 
Habd,  it  accompanies  the  fttll  onset  of 
fever  of  an  inflammstoiy  kind,  such  as 
rheumatic  fbver,  small-pox,  Ac. 

(C)     A  MODSRATSLT  FBSQUXMT,  LaROS, 

AKB  Hard  Pulsb  may  be  that  of  mere 
Ailness  of  blood  (plethora). 

(d)  Wbxh  FRKQtJSirr,  Hard,  Lasob, 
and  Thriluro,  there  is  generally  some 
dlsesse  of  the  artery,  or  in  its  dose  ndgh- 
bonrhood,  such  as  aneurism  or  tumoar. 

(e)  A  Frbqueht  kso  8xaix  Ftn.aB  Is 
often  met  with  in  consumption  or  ancBmia, 
in  which  the  quantity  of  blood  is  dimi- 
nished, and  la  equally  Impaired. 

(/)  A  Slow,  Labodrhio,  Labor,  and 
Hard  Putas  is  often  attendant  upon 
apoplexy,  or  other  forms  of  pressure  on 
the  brain,  such  as  hydrocephalus,  or 
mechsnical  depression  of  the  skull,  or  ss 
the  effect  of  some  of  the  narcotic  poisons, 
indttding  alcohol  in  all  Its  furma 

(^)   THR    IRRBGCLAR    or    iKTERXITTKirr 

Pulse  Indicates  either  valvular  dl8oaf>e,  ot 
a  want  of  muscular  or  nervous  power,  or 
sometimes  a  defect  in  the  supply  of  venous 
blood  from  the  body,  or  of  arterlalizod 
blood  from  the  lungs,  accompanying  In 
tbe  fbrmer  case  disease  of  the  liver,  or  la 
the  hitter,  of  the  lungs. 

1917.  The  state  of  the  circulation  in  tha 
veins  and  small  vessels  (called  caplllarlea> 
Is  tfso  to  be  considered  ss  symptomatic  ci 
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bealth  or  dlMSML  Tliuf,  rappoiing  tiM 
dieekj  or  ttjM  to  be  blue,  or  the  ikiii  gene- 
rally to  be  ofttut  eolour,  it  fi  reaeoiwble  to 
ooBclude  either  that  the  ctrcnletloii  le  im- 
peded in  the  lOBss  or  heart,  or  else  that  the 
eaptUariei  IhU  to  eany  oo  their  part  of  tlM 
drenit  nMlbrmer  ia  readily  deteoCed  by 
examining  thoee  organa,  bat  the  latter  can 
only  be  gaeaaed  at  ftom  a  Imowledge  that 
In  the  abaenoe  of  tlie  Ibrmer  it  la  the  aole 
eanae  of  the  obatmctloD.  Bometlmea  a 
polie  la  oljeerTed  in  the  ^eina  of  the  neok, 
which  la  a  sign  of  deitotive  action  in  the 
VBlTea  of  the  heait. 

191&  Thb  RBBFiBAfiov  la  another  part  of 
the  animal  economy  wliieh  aflbrda  cymp> 
toma  by  whldi  the  atate  of  tlie  body  may 
be  estimated.  The  whole  act  la  compomided 
Df  two  portlona,  oontalaing  of  an  Inaplim- 
tlon  and  an  expiration;  and  when  we  apeak 
«f  the  number  of  leaplmtlona  per  minute, 
we  mean  the  number  of  ea^  of  theee 
•etlona.  Reqilrationa  Tary  in 
/Un«M,  J)rtadomfrom  moi$»  or  the 
and  in  ateMM^hnn  jMin  or  tlM  rereraeb 

(€1)  Tbb  Numbbb  or  RaspnATioiia  ran 
MnrcTB  may  readily  be  eoonted,  either  by 
piadng  the  liand  on  the  chect  or  on  the 
abdomen,  unobtervd  bff  tht  paHmL  Tlie 
number  of  reaplrattona  Tarlea  greatly  with 
tlie  age,  and  even  with  the  aeZf  and  alao 
with  the  poature,  whether  atandln  a  lying, 
or  alttlng.  The  following  table  Indlcatea 
Me  ertreme  flnetuatkma  at  the  sevenl 
agea,  the  ayerage  being  ordtoiarily  between 
the  two  extremea  here  indicated,  and  all 
being  tidLen  in  a  state  of  health :~ 

Tabu  or  tsb  Kncim  or  RupRAinMs 

PSB  MCfVTB. 

Number  of 
Recplrationa. 
.«    S8    to    70 
...    SO    M    tf 

.«  18  „   ao 

...    14 


Age. 

1  Week 

iTear 

S  Years 

M     ,. 

a    « 

30     ,. 

••       ••• 


•••       •■• 


10 


It 
1» 


90 


Bleep  leaaena  the  namber  of  reaptrationa, 
and  Increaaea  their  ftUneas,  while  active 
azerclse  increaaea  their  flreqnenQyand  alao 
their  ftdnessL 

(6)  Thb  FnuTEas  or  na  Bhrbatiok 
marka  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  whioh 
may  be  either  naturally  incapable  of  admlt- 
Ung  a  large  volume  of  alr«or  rondeied  so 
by  dltease,  such  aa  ooiisoUdation  from 
Inflammation,  or  by  the  depoaiUon  of 
tubercles.  This  symptom  may  be  roomily 
measured  by  patting  one  hand  on  the 
oliest  and  the  other  on  the  back«  and  by 
those  meaiM  asoertainbig  the  incraaaa 
In  the  spuM  between  tbam,  whioh  mnrka 


Ibr  tke 


tb%  TOtanne  of  air 

atfvmenta  havnbeeB 

poae;  but  ftr 

la  quite  anfBciently 

la  not  often  that  thia  ajmptom  la  tntpdnA. 

to  be  taken  Into  tta  acoooni  by  nayi 

profkaaional  penon,  thoogh  of  tiM 

importance  to  Ibnn  a  ooneot  dl^pie 

(e)  When  tfaira  la  n 
from  noise  in  rasplratlen.  It 
be  aaanmftil  that  no  great  amonnt  of 
ohief  la  gohig  on ;  thon^  thia  rule  la  not  te 
be  taken  wtthootUattadOBt  alnoaiBi 
caaea,  aneh  aa  pleai^y,  or  In 
withont  aaontlon,  than  wfll  bn  to  tha 
nnadnraifd  ear  veiy  wtle  nolw  to  be 
heard.  On  the  other  hand,  If  the 
will  pot  tile  ear  on  the  naked 
can  detect  n  vangh  grating  aound,  or  a 
orackling,  or  biasing,  or  bnbbliiig,  It  auqr 
be  aaanmed  that  active  nriartUrf  la  piiaisil. 
reqnhrlng  the  immedhtta  attentlo«  of  the 
proifbsslonal  advlaec. 

(d)  If  after  taking  a  ftn  Inaplratinn  psin 
la  ftlt,  there  la  genanlly  Inflanmaation  of 
aome  part  of  the  contenta  of  tba  ctest, 
thoogh  aometimca  it  may  be  only  of  the 
mnadea  between  the  riba. 
vrhen  thia  vjiuptom  oocnn  It  ii  high  i 
to  aeek  flutber  medical  advice. 

19U.  Thx  ToHoini  may  be  tak«i  nent  it 
the  atate  of  the  poise  and  miplnifliiiiaL  aa 
a  guide  to  the  condition  of  the* 
ftewate,  aa  wdl  aa  Inrtlnating  tiMj 
ofcifjioi  qf /eecr,  or  of  vsnaral 
teMftl".  Bat  it  cannot  be  oooaldorad  a* 
by  any  meana  a  certain  taat,  Inaantocb  aa 
though  it  gmerally  indiealaa  eertain  aMtsa 
by  oorrasponding  appeawncas,  yet  aomn* 
times  theae  eondltlona  aie  not  i"  'iiniianiinl 
by  any  change  at  all  in  thia  organ.  In 
many  ftmlMea,  I  have  aeen  aU  klada  of  %^ 
flammatinn  and  dlaordeia  of  tho  dlgeatlvn 
organaooonr  without  tho  aUghtaat 
of  the  tongue,  bat  in  all  each 
waa  a  change  of  aome  kind,  which 
mark  the  precise  diseaae  going  on,  ttioinh 
in  a  diflbrent  way  to  that  obaerved  In  i 
people  suflbring  from  the  same 
TO  thoae,  therdbra,  who  had  pnevlaaaty 
watched  theee  ehaiigea,  the  tongno  wtooid 
be  atili  a  aura  gnUa,  hot  to  aatnngnr  It 
would  be  a  MMuce  of  mlaoonoeption, 
he  ware  on  hia  guard  agalnat  IL 
people  have  a  alight  ftar  oo  the 
dm  waking  In  the  monlng;  vrhloh 
goea  off;  and  though  they  asay  not  bo  fta 
positively  perftct  health,  yet  It  la  so  good  m 
to  be  comparatively  ao.  In  some  people  it 
U  alwaya  dean,  but  rather  too  red,  nad 
appearing  aa  if  afctained;  In  oUmcb  It  Is 
alwaya  more  or  leas  covered  with 
flir.  Again,  it  U  aomctlnaa  flim  and 
paet,  and 
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ItM  indcBtatlon  cC  Um  teetb.  LmUt,  It  ia 
proCnided  by  ■ome  people  In  apolnt,  iharp 
and  round,  wliUe  otlMn  spread  it  oat  tai  a 
tbln  flat  lagp«r--aU  thaw  being  indications 
whtab  are  noted  by  tbe  praoUtioner  of 
asedldnn.  For  tbe  dooMstte  obeerver,  tbe 
ioXknhitg  aiipeanuioes  may  be  ooaeMered 
aa  snflletanUy  preoiae  and  minuta 

(a)  Wjom  Tsa  ToMeca  le  Coatsd  trllh  a 
brown  and  molat  ftir,  wltbont  IbTBr,  or  if 
ivltbont  tblfl  aoeompanimeat,  It  la  tUokly 
oovered  with  a  tenaotous  wblte  flir,  tbere  Is 
geuvaUy  cbronle  disorder  of  tbe  Inteattnes 
and  stomaoh,  Joined  wltb  oonatipatioa 
ib)  Ir  a.  BaawM  aav  Dst  Coat  eaista  with 
ftver,  tbere  la  erldeaoe  of  a  typbold  eondl- 
tton,  er  of  aome  local  Irritation,  prodoolng 
lirltatiTe  fbver  of  a  low  cbaracteE. 
(0)  Iv  TBoaa  C^aaa  ov  Fxvxa,  wbcn  there 
Ja  a  molat  and  wblte  fur,  it  mcqr  precede 
lypbua,  bat  gennaUy  tbe  fever  la  of  a  riieu- 
snatle  or  catarrbal  obaracter,  or  aym|H 
tomatlo  of  some  local  Inflammation,  aocb 
aa  qiUa^,  or  pneumonia. 

id)  Warn  ivaaa  la  a  BaMnr  and  ablning 
Kmgtte  appearing  aa  if  akinnad,  it  may  be 
only  tbe  ordlnaiy  condition  peculiar  to 
aoma  people;  or,  on  tbe  otber  liand,  it  may 
be  symptomatic  of  acute  inflammation  of 
tbe  mnoona  membrane  of  tbe  atoroatdi  or 
Intestinea  Tbisciaat  la  generally  tbe  oaae 
wben  the  front  and  aidea  are  red  and  tbe 
4)entrefluTCd. 

(«)  ImnRAiiOMB  ov  TBE  TiEiB  ou  the 
tongaa  mark  a  want  of  tone  In  the  maooua 
membcaoa  aod  syatem  feneraUy. 

(/)  ▲  Tamaiimo  Toaaoa  acoompanytaig 
aoHNat,  pale,  yet  tolerably  clean  anrtboe,  is  a 
ajrmptom  of  disorder  of  the  nenroas  system. 

(g)  Whrb  PATCHBa  on  tbe  tongue  and 
Upa,  with  Intsrrenlng  apacea  of  a  deeper 
xad  than  aaual.  Indicate  the  aute  known 
aa  thniah,  -vary  oamanon  among  young 
childreiL 

lUO.  Thb  Qomb  AMD  Lm  are  also  naeftd 
aa  Imlleaiions  of  oactala  oonditlona  of  the 
aystem. 

(a)  SWOU.IH  tioHB,  not  zeadlly  bleeding, 
hut  rsoeding  ftom  the  fluiga  with  a  red 
edge  bordered  with  white,  and  a  peculiarly 
offenAve  brsath,  mark  tbe  condition  pro- 
duced by  meicuiy  approaching  to  aallTa> 
(loa 

(6)  Wkkw  tbb  Ooms  abb  Swoujir,  and 
bleed  at  the  allgbteat  touch,  there  la  roaaon 
to  believe  that  tbe  syatem  la  generally  out 
of  aorta,  in  a  atate  eoomoaly  called  aoor> 
bntia 

(fi)  A.  Palb  BLunH-RBD  OuK,  With  B  mafw 
ked  Una  of  Uue  at  the  edge,  la  a  aign  that 
lead  baa  been  taken  into  the  syatem  in 
•ooewivr* 

(d)  Wbbii  thb  Lds  abb  Pabcbbd  and 
onokad,  with  fDsUd  hraitta,  tharaia  reaaon 


to  auppoaa  that  fiiver  nina  in  a  typhoid 
type,  though  thla  la  byno  meanaacartahi 
algn  by  ItselC 

(<)  A«  Hbbfbho  Ebuftioii  oir  thb  Lzn 
indicatea  dlaorder  of  the  digestive  organa 
with  that  AmB  of  ftverlahBeaa  acoompany- 
taig catarrh. 

UAL  THB  APFBim  VOB  BouDa  Asat 
Fluim  variea  greatly  tai  certain  diaeaaed 
or  diaordered  conditiottSL  Ttinai  loea  of 
appetite,  accompanied  by  thirst,  i»  an  almoet 
invariable  attendant  upon  ftver  of  aU 
kinds.  It  the  appetite  la  good,  and  there 
la  an  abaenoe  of  thirst,  the  disease,  If  any, 
ia  geneially  of  a  chronic  nature. 

190.  Tbb  SnmoMB  AvtBCiiKG  thb 
SroMAOB,  are— vomiting  or  nauaea,  flatii> 
lence,  pain  alter  eating,  and,  In  some  casea, 
emctationa  of  a  wateiy  fluid  in  large  quaa- 
titlea:— 

(a)  yoMnnro  aooompanlct  Inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membquie  of  the  stomachy 
whether  of  a  simple  character  or  produced 
by  organic  dlseaae.  It  alao  Ibllowa  li^Jaries 
to  the  head,  or  any  aevere  ahoeks  to  the 
nervoua  ajratem.  It  la  a  never-fltiling 
qrmptom  of  gaU^atonea,  and  In  moat  casea 
of  iDflammatlon  of  the  kidneya  In  preg- 
nancy there  la  generally  mora  or  leas  of 
this  qrmpiom.  The  matter  vomited  may 
be  fi>od  more  or  kaa  digested,  or  mucus, 
odr  clear  liquid,  or  bile,  blood,  matter,  or 
even  finoea  when  there  la  any  abaolate  ob* 
straciion  to  Uie  natural  paaaaga.  The  blood 
vomited  ia  almoet  alwaya  of  a  daik  cboco- 
late  colour.  Kausea  Is  merriy  a  tendeni^ 
to  vomit  without  any  actual  relief  of  tha 
stomach. 

(fr)  Flatdixhcb  la  a  symptom  of  dis- 
ordered stomach  of  a  chronic  character, 
the  gaa  being  evolved  by  the  ftimentation 
of  the  food;  but,  in  some  caaea,  beiiu 
secreted  by  tbe  membrane  of  tiie  stomach 
itself. 

(e)  Pain  afxbb  Eatiho  Is  also  a  aign  of 
disordered  stomach,  but  tbere  is  generally 
Inflammation  accompanying  K. 

{d)  Thb  EavcTAHOir  or  a  Watkbt  Flxtid 
la  peculiar  to  that  atate  of  the  stomach 
known  aa  water^bmh. 

19S8.  Tbb  Bowbls  preaent  the  following 
symptoma  wben  diaofdered  :-> 

(a)  CoBsnFATTOH  may  arise  IhHU  torpor  of 
the  bowela  owing  to  longocontiooed  neglect, 
or  the  absence  of  aperienta,  or  other  causes, 
or  ftom  a  deftotivesecretton  of  their  natural 
stlmuiua,  tha  bile;  or,  laatiy,  lh>m  mecha- 
nical obstructioa 

ib)  Diabbbcba  coBBlsta  In  an  increased 
diaeharge  of  liquid  fleoea,  either  oauaed  by 
tbe  irritation  of  Ibod  or  medidne^  or  the 
preaenoeof  hardened  fiscea;  or  aometlmea 
flrom  a  poison,  anch  aa  cholera. 

(e)  Thb  Hbauibt  DiRHABOB  noM  mm. 
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Bowels  may  be  almost  of  luijr  conslst- 
«noe,  w  that  tliore  is  neither  Diucm  nor 
watory  fluid,  and  that  the  colour  la  of  a 
good  browniah  jeUow,  leaembUng  gfaager- 
.  bread. 

id)    UKKRALTHT  DiaCBABOBS  nOM  TBS 

BOWEL&  may  be  of  ill-digested  Ibod,  or 
macus  more  or  leaa  stained,  or  of  shreds 
of  b'mph,  or  matter,  or  blood,  or  sometimes 
of  almost  pare  bilOb  The  first-named  of 
theae  may  be  wlihoot  any  bile,  when  the 
faeceaare  of  a  pale-day  coloar^  or  overloaded 
with  it,  and  tlien  green  or  dark  ollva  If 
the  blood  flowa  from  the  smaH  intestinea, 
the  discharge  ia  tliick,  tenocloos,  and 
pitchy  in  appearaaoe ;  bat  if  fh>m  the  lower 
bowels,  it  re^emblea  blood  drawn  from  the 
▼elns,  being  generally  ttom.  hosmorrhoida. 
Small  lumpa,  mixed  with  mBcuSi  are 
termed  Aryftoiia. 

iftti  Thb  Ubimb  Is  of  great  Importance 
In  aiatingolsliing  the  aeveral  diaeuaed  con- 
ditiona. 

<a)  Hbaltht  Ubdob  recently  pasacd,  ia 
of  the  temperature  of  the  liody,  porftfcUy 
tnm^Mtfen^  and  of  a  light  amber  colour, 
-with  a  peculiar  odour,  and  a  tnste  partly 
bitter,  and  partly  saline.  When  cold  the 
aenae  of  smell  detects  very  Uttle  or  do 
difference  from  pore  water,  vntil  deoom- 
poaltlon  takes  place,  when  ammonia  is 
evolved  in  large  quantlttes.  The  specific 
gravity  ranges  from  1005  to  1088.  There  ia 
B  alight  add  re-«ctlon  on  litmus  paper, 
tonilng  it  pink.  The  chemical  constituoiita 
aro,  on  the  average,  aa  Ibllowa,  vaiylng 
greatly  in  their  proportiona:— 


Urea   ••.    m*    •*•   ••. 

•M 

•»• 

••■ 

U 

Uric,  or  Uthic  add 

mm» 

a«* 

mm* 

1 

Fixed  salta      ...    «. 

•«v 

*•• 

•mm 

1« 

Orifanic  matter     ... 

M« 

••• 

••■ 

10 

Water^   ...    «.   ^ 

••• 

•M 

••• 

M9 

1000 

(6)  Thb  QuANnrr  YomsD  in  TwEamr- 
vouB  UooBs,  daring  b  state  of  health, 
yarlea  very  greatly  In  diflterent  persona 
and  at  different  timea;  but  about  two 
Imperial  pints,  or  a  little  more,  may  be 
couaiderod  aa  ttie  average,  acoordlBj;  to  the 
experlmonta  of  Proat,  Christiaon,  Simon, 
and  others.  In  proportion  to  the  ittcrense 
of  perspiration,  or  liquid  discharge  Onom 
the  bowria,  will  the  urine  become  more 
Mnd  more  scanty,  and  vto  wrfdL  It  is 
irom  thia  cause  larger  in  quantity  IB  the 
-winter  than  the  summer,  or  at  all  events 
in  a  cold  rather  than  in  b  liot  atmoe- 
phere.  It  ia  altso  greater  during  the  day 
t^ian  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  than  in 
the  evening.  Besidea  which  canaes  of 
l{icxease  and  dlmiootion  In  health  may  bo 


enumerated  exdtemenk  and   anxlacy  eC 
mind. 

(C)  IB  DmSABB  THB  QgABTTrr  <w  Ubibb 
la  Incroaaed  when  the  lungs  and  akin  do  not 
properly  perfonn  their  oflloe,  excepting 
when  fbver  locka  up  thla  aeerettoa  aa  weU 
aa  all  others.  Strong  nenrous  jtarosTBais, 
or  those  of  hysteria  or  liypochoadrtaaia,  or 
intermittent  fever,  produce  a  diacharge  of 
lu-ge  quantltiee  of  limpid  and  pale  urtBe, 
the  aaltne  and  organic  matters  being  thoa 
generally  healthy,  but  diluted  with  too 
large  a  proportion  of  vrater,  aometimea  to 
the  extent  of  thirty  plnta  daUy.  Occaakn- 
ally  without  actual  disease  of  the  kldneija 
the  quantity  of  nrlne  ia  Increased  with 
excess  of  urea;  but  if  augar  Is  preacnt 
they  are  more  or  leaa  aflbcted,  conatltuting 
a  peculiar  diaeaae  known  by  the  name  of 
diabetes  meUitm. 

(d)  Thb  Demsrt  op  thb  Ubibb  In  dl»> 
eaae  may  vary  from  1009  to  105S,  and  aa  It 
has  been  remarked  belbre  that  tlie  healthy 
range  la  from  1005  to  1088,  It  followa  that 
any  density  below  or  above  theae  nomben 
la  a  sign  of  diseaae. 

(^  TBb  Ubibb  SBCBBrBn  aftbb  Soud 
Food  la  very  different  from  that  paaaed 
with  a  stomach  AiU  of  Ilqulda.  In  the 
finrmer  oaae  the  quantity  of  urea  is  twelve 
times  as  great  aa  In  the  latter,  while  tha 
salta  an  four  times  m  volumhions. 

(/)  Thb  Goloub  ia  high  when  the  nrlas 
is  scanty,  and  pale  when  In  l^rge  voIubml 
That  paaaed  In  the  morning  Is  usuUly 
darker  tlian  the  water  paaaed  In  the  after 
part  of  the  day.  When  turbid  and  white,  or 
blulah-white,  there  la  present  either  di>le, 
milk,  mucus,  or  pus,  or  some  of  the  eaithy 
phoaphatea  In  exoeaa.  When  deep  yelloi^ 
or  yellowish-green.  It  Is  coloured  by  bile  or 
cyatic  oxide.  A  dark-rad  or  purplish  colonr 
la  given  by  an  admixture  of  the  purpuratea 
or  by  inflammaiory  disoaae ;  and  a  yellow- 
fed  In  hectic  and  the  aweating  stage  of 
Intermittent  fever;  whUe  a  brownish  or 
cheriy-rod  is  due  to  the  red  partidRS  of 
blood  floating  in  It.  Brtck-dust  ooloor  is 
derived  from  the  presence  of  llthate  of 
ammonia,  which  is  only  tlirown  down  after 
it  becomes  oooL  Asmoiiy  colour,  approach- 
ing to  chocolate.  Is  the  result  of  bleeding 
into  the  kidney  a;  whileadedded  black  is 
only  produced  by  ••  pscuUiur  diseaae  called 
mdanoslsL  Besides  the  above  canaea  of 
the  change  of  colour  resulting  fh>m  diaeaae, 
several  others  are  met  with  aa  the  effect  of 
food  or  medicine.  Thus,  rhubarb  gives  a 
brofvnlsh-red  ooloor,  madder  and  beet-root 
a  brighter  red,  and  corn-popples  and  log- 
wood one  (rf'a  more  purple  oaat 

(g)  Tbs  Natubal  Oooob  or  na  Ubibb 
la  absent  when  It  Is  very  pale,  and  In  large 
quaatitlea,  while  it  booomes  very 
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when  scanty,  or  In  cenaln  dlseaiee  of' 
the  bladder.  Varioos  articles  of  fbod  and 
medicine  effect  this  quality,  inch  aa  as* ; 
paragna,  copaiba,  &&  It  becomes  aromatic 
In  some  nervoos  disorders ;  ammonlacal  in 
Injuries  of  the  spine,  or  in  diseases  of  the 
bladder;  putrid,  (^m  the  presence  of  pns, 
mncus,  or  blood,  and  sometimes  also  in 
putrid  fevers;  and  sweetish  in  diabetes 
mellUus. 

(A)  Tbe  farther  description  of  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  urine,  and  the  tests  for 
them,  are  not  suited  to  any  but  those  who 
are  proficients  in  chemical  science. 

1925.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
situation  of  the  chief  organs  of  the  abdomen 
and  chest,  three  plans  are  annexed.  I^j.  181 
shows  a  front  view  of  the  organs  of  circu- 
lation, resplr.itlon,  and  digestion;  (a  a) 
being  the  lungs,  (b)  the  heart,  (c)  the 
stomach,  (d)  the  Uver,  (b  e  b)  the  smaU 
Intestines,  surrounded  by  the  large  intes- 
tines (F  o  H),  which  commence  In  the  right 
groin  (F),  and  passing  under  the  edge  of  the 
liver  and  stomach  at  (o)  descen«J  on  the 
left  side  at  (r)  to  pass  out  of  the  body 
below.  Fifj.  182  gives  a  back  view  of  the 
same  organs,  showing  the  lungs  (a  a) 
reaching  much  lower  down  behind  than 
before,  with  the  large  vessels  lying  close  to 
the  backbone.  Beneath  these  are  the  Uver 
and  stomach,  marked  by  the  same  letters 
as  before ;  and  opposite  tbe  middle  of  the 
back  are  shown  the  kidneys  (i  i),  with  the 
large  intestines  occupying  the  spaces  below 
them  on  each  side.  With  this  guide,  the 
parent  may  form  some  idea  as  to  the  organ 
which  is  suffering  ftom  disease,  when  pain 
Is  referred  by  the  child  to  any  pariicular 
part.  Fiff.  183  is  added,  in  order  to  give  a 
side  view  or  section  of  these  several  parts; 
the  same  letters  being  attached  to  each 
as  before,  with  the  addition  of  the  bladder 
(J),  the  rectum  (k),  the  commencement  of 
the  small  intestines,  called  the  duodenimi 
at  (T.),  and  the  pancreas  (m). 

I926w  Thb  8TATB  ov  THK  Skut  may  be 
considered  as  symptomatic  of  various 
diseases.  Thu%  when  hot  and  dry.  there 
is  liBver,  which  Is  generally  high  in  pro- 
portion to  the  temperature  of  the  skin. 
Wlien  cool  and  moist.  It  may  almost  always 
be  asserted  that  tiiere  is  no  ftver  present. 
A  cold,  clammy,  and  moist  skin  some- 
times exists  with  a  tolerable  degree  of 
health;  but  it  also  Indicatea  many  severe 
diseases,  and  is  frequently  a  precursor  of 
death,  many  eruptions  are  indications  of 
peculiar  general  diseases,  such  as  thosfa 
accompanying  small-pox,  scariet-fever, 
meaalea,  Jk.  ;  while  in  other  oases  the  skin 
nems  to  be  the  sole  organ  afl^cted,  as  in 
lipP63f .  In  chronic  sUn  affections  there  is, 
bowever,  ai  a  rule,  mora  or  less  disorder 


of  tbe  general  system ;  but  this  Is  too  wide 
a  subject  fbr  dlscosslon  In  this  book. 

(a)  Thb  Colottr  or  tbk  Skim  Is  Indleative 
of  various  conditidns.  Thus,  a  florid  and 
rich  complexion  shows  high  health,  when 
unaccompanied  by  a  targld  state  of  the 
vessds.  If  the  skin  is  of  a  gamboge-yellow 
cast,  the  liver  is  not  acting  as  It  should  do^ 
though  this  shade  Is  often  oonfbnnded  by 
inexperienced  persons  with  the  tanning 
effect  of  the  sun.  When  the  skin  is  blood- 
less, and  the  lips  are  white,  the  blood  Is 
generally  too  watery,  or  deficient  in  red 
globules.  Many  other  Slight  differences 
of  shade  are  only  distinguishable  by  the 
practised  eye. 

1927.  Thb  ExPRRflsioN  or  thb  Etb,  and 
of  the  whole  countenance,  affords  an  exceU 
lent  index  to  the  sute  of  health  or  disease. 
When  the  eye  is  bright,  but  not  too  much 
so,  high  health  is  generally  present  If 
languid,  there  is  a  want  of  tone;  and,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  if  excited  and  wandering,  some 
affection  of  the  brain  may  be  predicted. 
The  peculiar  expression  of  countenance 
accompanying  each  disordered  condition  of 
the  system  cannot  be  adequately  described, 
and  must  be  seen  In  order  to  be  known 
again. 

Sect.  3.'— CiRCUiiBTAifCBs  iMrLi«KCiKO  Dis- 
ease, AS  Aqb,  TbxpkbaXbmt,  SxX,  ttc 

1998.  AoB  has  aa  important  bearing 
upon  disease,  beginning  with  the  gradual, 
and  oOen  impertoct,  establishment  of  respi* 
ration  at  birth,  roquixlng  extra  care  In 
warmth  and  clothing,  and  passing  on 
through  the  phases  of  teething,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  organs  of  nutrition  and 
reprodaotion  at  tlie  respective  ages  of 
childhood,  puberty,  and  manheod,  and, 
lastly,  the  decline  In  the  activity  of  all 
the  organa  In  old  age.  Theae  tuAM  are  now 
thoroughly  recognised  by  tbe  Insurance 
societies,  who  calculate  fhim  their  largo 
number  of  rtturns  the  exact  value  of  lifb 
at  any  given  age,  and  the  proportion  of 
sickness  per  cent,  as  well  as  tlie  moriality. 

1929.  Tas  Tekfebaxkkt  also  materially 
modifies  all  the  Otncttons  of  the  indlvldiud, 
both  in  health  and  disease.  Four  tempera- 
ments are  usually  recognised— the  son^tilNs, 
biiuHU,  turvoM,  and  pfdegmaiie\  but  they 
run  Into  one  another  so  as  to  produce 
various  compound* 

<a)  THsSAKOUDJETlQiPBaAiiKiiTismantea 
by  a  full  but  not  fat  penton,  with  considerable 
firmness  of  fl&ih.  The  hair  has  usually  a 
reddish  tint,  it  not  actually  red ;  the  eyes 
are  blue  or  grey;  the  complexion  lair, 
with  some  degree  of  colour  in  It;  and 
the  skin  thin  and  transparent,  showing 
tfie  blood-vessels  clearty,  which  are  large. 
The  clicuiatlon  is  active,  the  pulM  bciiig 
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CtaU  and  fk«qiwni;  the  ezpnsslon  of  ooante- 
juuice  Is  lively  and  ehaagfiahla,  the  move- 
menta  of  the  body  qufc^  the  pasalous  strong 
and  readily  ezdted,  mod  the  mind  um»- 
what  unatablOi 

{b)  Tkk  BtuDUS  Tbxpekajcsxt  has  also 
a  ftiU  aod  firm  mass  of  flesh;  but  the  out- 
lines* ef  tlie  person  are  mors  abrapt,  aud 
the  ftatnres  are  geneiaUy  largar  and  more 
marked,  with  a  more  decided  expreision  of 
oountenattceL  The  eyes  are  dark,  as  are 
also  tbe  Gomplozion,  and  generally  the 
hair.  Tbe  loxve  blood-vessels  are  (UIl  of 
blood,  on  tbe  aurfkce  espochiUy;  bat  the 
oapiUaries  do  not  display  the  red  globules, 
as  In  the  sanguine  teoaperament,  veiy  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  darker  shade  of  the 
ikf  0,  and  the  smaller  proportion  of  capllr 
laries  In  it  The  poise  Is  lUl  and  flim.  the 
ohacacter  Is  energetic,  and  the  passions 
are  strong,  with  a  much  greater  perma- 
naaee  in  tlw  mental  as  well  aa  the  bodily 
and  manifestations. 

i0  TBS  Nbbvocs  TmcniKAiixBT  is  aooom- 
IMttied  by  a  small  and  spare  fxMm,  soft  and 
Mender  muscles,  Ixit  AiU  of  energy,  and 
exlilbltlng  much  more  power  than  they 
appear  to  poaseia  The  features  are  dell- 
oate,  the  hair  generally  light,  but  some- 
times dork;  tlie  lips  sllRhtly  developed, 
and  the  eyes  are  rlracious,  sparkling,  and 
sharp;  the  pulse  Is  small  and  rather 
ftequeat,  being  also  easily  aflbcted  by 
eifteraal  causes,  mte  mental  phenomena 
an  all  of  a  high  order,  while  those  of  the 
body,  are  generally  the  reversei 

(d)  Thb  Pklbokatio  TaMPSBJumrr, 
sometimes  called  the  Lticphatio,  Is  msriied 
by  a  soft  and  round  volmne  ofmuscle,  with 
the  spaces  filled  with  Ikt  The  liair  is  rather 
Uffhtthan  otherwise,  as  also  are  theeyeSb 
The  skin  is  pale,  the  lips  thick,  and  the  fhce 
devoid  of  character  and  expre8Sl(m,  though 
often  weU-lbrmed  in  ftature.  The  drcn- 
lating  syvtem  is  not  flilly  developed,  the 
pulse  being  slow  and  languid,  and  all  the 
fuictlons  of  the  body  and  mind  are  eom- 
paratively  torpid. 

19S0.  Tone  Tkkic,  iMotnrcRACT,  is  adopted 
by  medical  writers  Ibr  the  same  purpose  as 
the  word  nervous,  that  is  to  say,  in  order  to 
conceal  ignorance,  and  to  substitute  a  Une 
name  (br  a  confb«slon  of  it  Wo  And  that,  as 
a  rule,  certain  medicines  or  articles  of  diet 
agree  or  dissgree,  butthatinpanlenlarcasee 
the  rule  Is  not  carried  out ;  why  (nt  whereibro 
we  cannot  say,  but  being  unwilling  to  admit 
that  we  do  not  know,  we  say  that  the 
departure  from  the  naual  and  customary 
roialt  Is  owing  to  Idtossmcracy.  In  some 
persons  a  very  small  dose  of  a  medicine 
will  produce  an  extraordinary  effect,  so 
tliat,  for  instance,  a  grain  or  two  of  calomd 
Biayproduoe  violent  saUvatlon,  and  if  tbe 


medical  attendant  Informs  his  patient  th^ft 
it  arises  from  an  ldloeyncnu7  on  his  pan^ 
he  will  perhsps  be  better  saUsfled  with  hk 
lot  than  if  he  were  informed  that  in  some 
cases  morcory  had  that  romailKable  dfeeS, 
but  that  the  reason  for  it  was  beyond  tka 
powers  ofman  to  divine.  So,  In  other  coses^ 
fish  or  cheesoi  or  mushrooms  wUl  disagree 
In  a  very  alarming  manner,  still  owing  ta 
idiosffneraey;  while  in  a  thud  set,  mcdidiMa 
wiU  have  an  eiLaetly  oppualte  oflTect  to  that 
usually  following  their  exhil>ition.  Thna»  .1 
have  known  opium  act  as  a  violent  apcivst. 
and  in  many  cases  aperients  seem  to  have 
quite  the  contrar}'  efl^cct  to  thai  lor  which 
they  are  adopted. 

liOL  llKKKUITABT  PREDISPOSmOH  exSTtS 

a  wide  Influenoo  on  the  producti<m  of  die- 
ease,  few  of  us  being  descended  fh>m  swli 
A  perfectly  healthy  stock,  aa  to  be  entire^ 
free  Hrom  its  operation.  Most  people  resem- 
ble their  parents  in  outward  appearanor, 
and  i^om  this  It  may  be  suMMsed  that  tlMV 
will  also  receive  an  impress  of  tbe  ten- 
deno' to  particular  disease.  This  thewelicaa 
notion  is  practical^  found  to  be  correct,  for 
we  are  oontluually  meeting  with  oonsuaip- 
tlve  children,  bora  of  parents  who  haws 
died  of  that  diseaae ;  and  the  same  is  veiy 
remarkably  shown  in  gouty  and  rhenmaiie 
ooostitutions.  Scrolbla*  phthisis,  goat,  and 
Insanity  are  alwajw  considered  heradltary, 
to  which  may,  in  all  probability,  be  axkicil 
asthma,  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  liv«r, 
and,  in  a  remarkable  dagreei  that  troaU»> 
some  affection  tuiown  as  hjemorrhoida 

isaa.  i£xisBRAx.CiBCDiaTAKGasiBduenoa 
disease  almost  aa  much  aa  those  attached 
to  the  individual,  and,  indesd,  1b  sane 
cases,  even  more  sa    Thus,   there  is  • 
genersl  type  of  disease  which  cbangea  Ihwa 
year  to  year,  the  causes  of  which  we  know 
very  Uttle  of,  bi^  fen  some  cases  we  canper- 
bapa  give  a  guess  at.    itometlmoa  the  pre- 
vaUing  typo  is  caused  by  some  genenM 
error  in  the  management  of  children  er 
grown  peopta,  which  baa  been  in  ezisteifere 
for  some  j'ears  previoasly.    This  la  wdl 
marked  in  the  prssent  dsy  by  the  mustsan 
dccnrrenoe  of  diaeass  of  tbe  heart  and 
blood-vessels,  with  a  general  low  type  ^ 
disease  and  IntoleraiMe  of  blood-letting; 
as  aomiiequence  of  the  abuse  of  the  lancet 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  preasat  centuxy. 
Ho  in  the  oaxiy  part  of  thlaoentnry,  Uver 
diseases  were  prevalent  to  snch  an  extent 
as  to  make  them  what  la  called  fbshionsble. 
that  is  to  say,  common;  and  this  was  owbw 
to  the  abuse  of  eakmial  In  the  piwioaa 
quarter,  or  the  latter  part  of  the  eigtitreath 
century.  Confinement  in  school,  with  tigM 
ladng,  prodnees  spinal  fliseasa,  and  aoei^ 
through  a  long  series  of  Ibshinnsble  er 
profvalent  oemplaiBtik  vldcb  an  aft  mam 
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est 


or  t<MS  prodaced  or  modified  by  external 
efrcamstances,  under  the  control  of  mothers 
of  families.  There  Is  a  very  common  com- 
plaint now  prevalent  amonf;  young  ladles 
who  are  brought  oat  into  Cuhlonable 
society,  or  into  any  society  in  wlilch  the 
<tanelng  of  the  present  day  is  indulged  In, 
and  which,  I  believe  to  be  mainly  owing 
to  that  exciting  amusement  when  carried 
Out  as  it  now  Is,  joined  to  late  hours,  and 
the  erect  position  maintained  by  delicate 
frames  for  many  consecutive  hours.  It 
often  happens  that  mismanagement  does 
not  show  its  iU  r  Sects  for  many  years,  and 
«Yen  sometimes  not  until  the  next  gene- 
ration, when  an  unhealthy  child,  bom  of 
parents  apparently  In  good  health.  Is  the 
consequence  of  such  a  proceeding:  The 
state  of  the  air,  too,  exerts  great  influenoe 
npon  health;  though  here  again  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  precise  nature  of  the 
change,  nor  can  it  be  foretold  by  any  sign 
whatever.  This  condition  is  known  by  tlie 
term  epidemic,  which  tells  us  nothing  but 
ihe  patent  fhct,  and  only  serves  instead  of  a 
long  explanatory  phrase.  Nevertheless  it  is 
a  flict,  that  there  is  some  strange  Influence 
mnning  tlirough  the  world,  and  apparently 
conveyed  by  the  air,  which  either  produces 
or  modifies  disease  In  a  most  extraordinoiy 
way.  This,  however,  is  too  Ailly  known 
and  recognised  to  admit  of  diq>ute. 

SKcr.  4.— Strugtukal  Changes. 

I99a  Thb  actdal  CHANon  or  Stsuo- 
TCBX  going  on  In  disease  may,  for  general 
purposes,  be  enumerated  as— ist,  tfttue  qf 
th»  btood;  Snd,  tncreoMe  or  diminukon  ijf 
mtCrilKm  (hyperirophif  and  atrophy) ;  Snl, 
afutriute  new  growtfu ;  4th,  dtseaset  qf  the 
ahn;  and,  5th,  cUaeasee  qf  the  turvom  matr- 
ftr,  generally  obscure. 

1984.  DlUBASaD  CONDrnOSQ  OF  THE  BlOOD, 

although  DOW  Ailly  recognised  as  con- 
gtaotly  oocnrrhig;  and  as  being  the  foonda- 
ilon  and  cause  of  namberleas  diseases,  are 
not  readily  proved  by  mathematical  demon- 
stration. But  there  Is  no  doubt  whatever, 
Mnd  indeed  it  can  be  readily  shown,  that  in 
nmnerous  cases  the  blood  is  too  thick  or 
too  thin,  or«levold  of  a  proper  quantity  of 
red  globules,  or  perhaps  endowed  with  too 
largo  a  share  of  them.  These  defects,  how- 
over,  are  not  of  such  (klal  consequences  as 
those  which  are  not  so  easily  recognised, 
aoch  as  the  poisons  of  Inlbctlous  diseases,  or 
from  the  bites  of  snakes,  or  mad  dogs,  Ac, 
an  of  which  pass  Into  the  blood,  and  for  the 
time  enter  its  composition.  Whenevier, 
olrto,  this  fluid  Is  too  ftall  of  bile,  or  Is  not 
inroperly  depurgated  by  the  intestines  and 
kidneys,  It  Is  rendered  more  or  less  unfit 
ftr  the  work  which  it  has  to  perfbrm  in 
iNilldlog  iq>  the  machine  and  edtectlng  the 


various  secretions,  and  the  consequences 
are  lamentable  in  proportion  to  the  exicnt 
of  the  mischief  In  Its^ 

1980.    HVPEXTHOrHT    AMD  AlXOFBT    SrS 

merely  an  excess  or  diminution  in  the 
natural  powers  of  nutrition  which  reside  Li 
the  small  capUlaiy  vessels  acting  on  tiio 
blood  ItselC  Thus,  an  organ  is  over-stimu- 
lated from  some  detective  condition  of  its 
nerves,  and  as  a  consequence  of  tills  its 
vessels  nourish  it  too  much,  producing  an 
increase  of  slxe  or  thickness,  which  muy 
either  extend  to  its  cavity.  If  any,  or  not, 
according  to  drcumstances.  The  heart  Is 
peculiarly  llaUe  to  this  disease,  and  indeed 
Is  the  only  one  which  suiferB  severely  firom 
it,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  formation, 
which  demands  a  machine  perfect  in  its 
several  valves,  and  easily  deranged  by 
having  one  part  out  of  proportion  with  tho 
rest,  though  In  Itself  perhaps  stronger  and 
more  healthy  than  iMlbrek  On  the  other 
hand,  a  part  sometimes  wastes  away  fkoiQ 
a  defect  in  Its  nutrition,  the  stimulus  not 
being  suflldent  to  procure  a  proper  supply 
of  nutritious  matter  from  the  blood.  This 
is  called  atrophp,  a  state  which  always 
exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the 
muscles  when  not  used,  as  in  the  bed- 
ridden, sedentary,  or  paralytic  person. 
There  is  generally  a  great  paleness  in  ti>e 
muscles  so  affected,  owing  to  a  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  blood  to  them.  In  hyper- 
trophy, on  the  other  band,  the  red  colour  is 
rendered  more  marked.  These  states  may 
affect  muscle,  bone,  skin,  flit,  glandular 
structural  or.  In  Cnct,  almost  any  organ  of 
the  body. 

19S0.  Niw  OBOWTfls  may  be  of  various 
kinds,  which  are  either  of  matters  similar 
to  those  already  existing,  or  of  others 
dUn»ent  altogether.  To  the  former  belong 
deposits  of  lime,  fkt,  coagulable  lymph, 
cartilage.  Aa,  in  situations  where  they  do 
not  exist  by  nature,  and  where  they  are 
completely  foreign  bodies,  and  often  of 
serious  consequence  to  the  due  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  the  part.  Thna. 
lime  when  deposited  in  the  texture  of  an 
artery,  la  highly  injurious  to  the  elastic 
properties  of  Its  coata.  Cartilage,  iwnin, 
la  In  some  sitaations  a  very  elastic  and 
useful  cushion,  but  in  others  it  is  an  inter- 
loper, and  acts  prejndidally  In  varloctt 
ways.  Fat,  again,  on  the  surfhce  of  the 
body,  is  usefhlly  employed  as  a  means  of 
keeping  the  interior  warm,  and  alao  as  a 
reservoir  of  heat-making  material;  but 
when  Interspersed  among  the  muscular 
fibres  it  prevents  their  contracting  with 
due  force,  and  diminishes  their  power  by 
one-haM;  or  somethnea  In  a  stUl  higher 
degree. 

(a)   New  Oiowibb  differing  from  all 
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existing  orgasa  are  called  heterotogotu.  In 
patbologjr,  and  consist  of  several,  which 
■caxcety  admit  of  more  than  a  rapid 
enumeration  In  this  book.  They  are,  again, 
■ubdivlded  into  malignant  and  nonr^na/ig- 
nant,  the  latter  comprising  only  tubvekt; 
while  the  former  comprehends  the  Tarieties 
of  ca>}e«r,  known  by  the  names  of  tdrrhu*^ 
encq>haloid  diuaaet  or  meduUeuy  tareoma, 
fungtu  /usmatodesy  and  also  of  meianosU. 
All  these  several  diseases,  however,  are 
beyond  the  province  of  domestic  manage- 
ment, and  can  only  be  distinguiahed  and 
created  with  any  chance  of  success  by  the 
experienced  medical  practitioner. 

1937.  Diseases  or  the  Siaif  are  almost 
all  of  them  connected  more  or  less  witli 
structural  change;  but  their  varieties  are 
80  great  and  so  dlfDcalt  to  distinguish,  that 
it  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  teach  any 
non-medical  reader  how  to  recognise  their 
appearanoa 

1B38.  DI8EASB8  or  THE  Nkrvotts  Stvtem 
are  supposed,  fh>m  analogy,  to  bo  accom'- 
panicd  by  alteration  of  structure;  but  as 
yet  little  has  been  done,  oven  with  the 


assistance  of  the  microscope,  in  detoettair 
them.  Cancer,  tubercle,  Ac,  may  readily 
be  Been  when  ooouiring  in  the 
masses ;  but  this  is  not  what  la  meant, 
rather  those  cnrioua  alterattona  wtiicii  ga 
on,  accompanied  with  more  or  less  dis- 
ordered action  of  the  nurrona  powe^ 
producing  partial  paralysis,  or  cxccsiive 
sensibility,  or  spasms  of  the  partsto  whlda 
the  nervous  matter  implicated  is  snpplted. 
Softening  of  the  brain  and  sfiinal  cord 
{ramoUisemeni)  is  a  common  stmctm'M 
change,  and  the  word  is  In  eveiy  body's 
mouth ;  but  beyond  this  vciy  little  ie  known 
of  the  actual  diseases  and  changee  going  on 
in  the  nervous  system.  In  a  natnral  state  of 
the  nervous  system,  there  seems  to  be  a 
peculiar  tenden<7  in  the  teveral  parts  to 
be  affected  by  what  is  called  ipmjMAy— 
that  is  to  say,  when  one  part  watten 
another  is  influenced  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  disease  this  condidon  Is  often 
much  more  highly  developed,  prodneiog 
what  is  called  a  morbid  tj^mpaikp^  but 
no  structural  changes  have  hltberto  been 
detected. 


CHAP.  It 
GE2IERAL  THERAPEUTICS. 


Sect,  l-^.^snebal  Rexabks. 
1939.  By  the  Term  Thbrapbctics,  wo  un- 
derstand the  science  whicit  treats  of  the  cure 
or  palliation  of  disease,  whether  by  means  of 
drugs,  or  surgical  appliances,  or  diet,  or  in 
fact  any  other  agent  whatsoever.  It  is  usual 
to  class  remedies  for  disease  under  the  heada 
of  medlcinea,  medical  hygiene  and  surgical 
appliances;  and  this  method  will  be  adopted 
here,  omlting  all  remecllos  which  are  of 
anch  a  dangerous  nature  as  to  be  more 
than  usually  liable  to  abiuc.  It  is  noto- 
rious, that  even  those  of  the  mildest  kind 
may  be  used  improperly,  and  Indeed  often 
are  so;  but  as  it  is  also  evident,  firom  con- 
stant experience,  that  mothers  of  Ihnitlies 
as  well  as  Withers,  and  old  maids  and  old 
bachelors  nlso,  will  quack  themselves,  and 
their  fHcnds  when  they  will  let  them,  it 
Is  better  to  afford  them  sound  and  useflil 
advice  on  the  subject,  than  to  leave  them 
to  grope  their  wa}*  In  the  dark;  or  to  apply 
to  those  who  are,  perhaps,  quite  as  Ignorant 
AB  themselvea,  and  not  always  quite  as 
honest 


Sect,  t.— On  the  Fsofsstzss  op  Hsm* 
GIKS8,  TBEiB  Mode  or  Opskatios  aso 

THE  DiBBASES  IX  WHICH  THET  ARK  UsUk 

194a  Rekaskb.— The  following  medi- 
cines are  inserted  as  thoae  leaat  likely  10 
abuse,  and  as  serving  all  the  oommosi: 
purposes  of  famUy  use.  Each  will  te 
introduced  in  alphabetical  ordor,  with  Its 
properties  and  effects  given  onder  tlas 
reflective  heads— (a)  Fktftieal  proptrtie*^ 
(jb)  Then^peutkal  ^ffMs;  (c)  l/§e; 
(d)  Doie^  and  mode  of 
Extracts,  tlnctorea,  and  all  such 
pounds  as  will  bear  keeping,  and  are  likdy 
to  be  usefhl  in  a  family,  are  better 
bought  at  a  good  druggist's  than  aa  i 
at  home.  They  are  therefore  merely 
without  any  direcUona  fbr  manotactar^ 
especially  as  the  druggist's  price  ia  now  so 
lour  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of 
everybody. 

1941.  IST  PuRCHASiMO  Dsvoa,  whetli«-  fit 
a  nw  state  or  In  the  form  of  extracts,  tiiKH 
tures,  Ac,  it  Is  very  important  Uk  ot)tatn  thcta 


THE  PROPERTIES  OF  MEDICINES,  Ac 
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fipom  a  wpecfMe  boose,  who  will  tben 
always  take  can  tbat  the  article  Is  genuine 
and  property  labelled.  The  adalteratlon  of 
inigs  is  enormously  carried  on,  and,  as 
commonly  sold,  the  strength  Is  seldom 
aboTO  one-half  of  what  It  ought  to  bo. 
Beddea  this,  there  Is  the  danger  of  the 
snbstttatlon  of  a  cheap  drag  for  a  dear  one, 
as  In  ood-llTer^>0,  fbr  whkli  common  flsh- 
oD  Is  oAeo  sold,  or  In  that  of  qnlnlne, 
which  Is  replaced  by  salldne,  ooetliig  less 
than  a  qnarter  of  Its  price,  and  being 
almoet  Talneless  as  a  tonic.  The  pnbUe 
are  therefore  completely  dependent  on  the 
honesty  of  the  render,  as  of  oonne  they 
oannot  be  soppoeed  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
tar  themsehres  between  good  and  bad  drugs, 
nor  even  can  they  toll  one  kind  of  rhubarb 
from  another,  although  the  wholesale  price 
▼arirs  7«  per  cent.,  snd  the  effects  in  as 
great  a  proportion. 

I9tt.  Daaos  are  most  of  them  soon 
spoiled  by  keepfaig,  and  hi  all  cases  they 
should  be  preserred  i  in  well-stoppered 
bottles,  with  the  exception  of  some  Aw, 
such  as  Epsom  salts,  nitre,  soda,  Ac,  which 
will  keep  without  ix\)uiy  ibr  an  indefinite 
time.  An  vegetable  medicines  lose  their 
▼irtues  in  the  course  of  a  ftw  months,  if  not 
carefully  closed  flrom  the  air;  and  even  in 
bottles  they  seldom  ke^  good  Ibr  a  year. 
It  Is,  therefore,  desirable  to  purchase  them 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  to  renew 
them  at  Intervals  of  twelvemonths.  Tinc- 
tures wOl  keep  for  a  much  longer  time ;  but 
even  they,  in  the  course  of  years,  lose  a 
portion  of  thehr  properties  ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  spirit  evaporates,  they 
become  more  concentrated,  and,  conse- 
quently, stronger  in  a  given  quanti^,  until 
the  virtues  become  lost  by  keephig.  Thus, 
laudanum,  when  imperfectly  corked,  1b 
often  Increased  hi  strength  ftilly  one  haU; 
or  even  more,  the  spirit  escaping  at  the 
oork,  and  the  opium  itself  remaining  be- 
hind. I  have  often  seen  a  smaU  bottle  of  it, 
which  was  originally  ftill,  left  at  the  end  of 
ft  year  or  two  with  only  one<elxth,  or  one- 
eighth,  of  Its  contents  occupied  by  a  thick 
and  black  fluid,  which  Is  the  concentrated 
laudanum  five  or  six  times  the  original 
■trengtlL  This  ought  to  be  known  and 
guarded  agahist,  or  otherwise  the  most 
Altai  results  might  occur,  ttom  giving  a 
dose  five  times  as  great  as  was  intended. 
In  the  case  of  children,  and,  indeed.  In 
•dnits  also,  a  mistake  ttom  this  cause  may 
aaslly  make  the  diflbrenoe  between  UA  and 
death. 

IMS.  Tms  UmnxLS  necessary  for  the 
domestic  compounding  of  drugs,  are— 1st, 
small  acote  aitd  iteighti;  and,  gkut-mtth 
mtrm^  jSid,  «  Wtigwood  mortar;  4th,  a 
t^atMia  9r,tit9t  and  a  stab  ^  g^aatd 


tmiheiuBart.  These  are  generally  sirangeA 
in  a  mediant  chest,  which  Is  made  with 
compartments  to  contain  them  as  well  sa 
the  drugs  most  commonly  used,  or  likely  to 
be  required  at  short  notice. 

(a)  Thb  Bcalks  anD  Wkiortb  which  are 
used  fbr  this  purpose  are  of  brass,  and  only 
capable  of  weighing  drachms,  scruples,  or 
grains.  Under  the  head  of  weights  and 
measuns  will  be  found  the  table  of  apothe- 
caries weight,  at  psge  <I2S,  which  expUOns 
the  various  proportions  used  in  compound- 
ing medicines;  but  when  sold  by  the 
wholesale  druggist,  they  are  weighed  by 
avoirdupolse  weight  The  marks  employed 
are  alio  there  given,  so  that  by  their  aid 
any  prescription  may  be  made  out  by  those 
who  understand  the  rudiments  of  Latin, 
remembering  always  that  the  numerals  are 
Roman,  the  final  (I)  being  written  with  a 
taU,  thus,  (xU).  In  addiUon  to  these,  (ss) 
stands  Ibr  ha(f;  and  (i  or  ana)  for  q/'eoeA, 
(M)  being  the  abbreviation  for  vimcc,  mix, 
and  (6  or  cum),  in  En^sh  wiCA,  being  fire* 
qucntly  used. 

(&)  Glass  MsAtvMxa  are  of  two  sixes, 
called  the  drop  measure  and  the  ounce 
measura  The  former  is  tall  and  thin,  and 
Is  divided  into  ao  minims,  the  whole  being 
marked  at  the  top  with  the  sign  used  for 
the  drachm  (3X  The  ounce  measure  gene- 
rally contains  about  three  or  four  ounces, 
and  Is  divided  Into  drachms  (5)«  ounces  (1), 
and  table-apoonftils,  each  of  which  last  are 
equal  to  half  an  ounce.  For  these  glasses, 
which  are  Intended  for  domestic  use,  It  Is 
always  better  to  have  them  marked  with 
the  signs  used  by  apothecsries  on  one  side  of 
the  scale,  and  on  the  other  with  tea-tpoon^ 
equal  to  one  drachm,  desserP-^po<M0U  equal 
to  two  drachms  and  a  bait;  snd  table* 
^xwnfiU  equal  to  half  an  onncei  In  this 
way,  the  variation  in  the  capacity  of  dlf* 
Arently-shaped  spoons  does  not  affect  the 
dose  of  medlchies,  aatbey  may  alwi^^s  be 
measured  out  by  the  glass  measure,  and 
win  then  give  an  accurete  result. 

(e)  Thx  Wkdowood  Mobtab  Is  employed 
for  dissolving  any  saline  matter  or  extract 
in  water  or  other  fluid  when  time  is  of 
consequence,  or  it  may  be  used  for  mixing 
powders  wben  dry;  or  for  inooxporating 
together  extracts  or  powders  so  as  to 
form  a  mass  for  pills.  7or  r^ular  dis> 
pensing,  a  brass  mortar  is  used  for  the 
last  puipose ;  but  the  Wedgwood  make  is 
quite  Bufllcient  for  domestic  use.  Wben 
strong  mineral  adds  or  nitrate  of  sQver  are 
employed,  a  glass  mortar  is  the  proper 
article. 

id)  A  Slab  of  Eabibbtwabs  am  a 
Spatola  are  neoessaiy  for  mixing  together, 
and  afterwards  dividing,  powders,  pills,  and 
otntmaotiL  A  matt  lipatala  Is  naefU  fog 
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pcm&m  and  pUla.  wUlo  a  Uuver  om  1« 
icqutred  for  otDtm«nt  When  a  oomyoniid 
powder  hat  baen  weU  mixed  In  tte  mortar, 
or.  If  tnudl,  on  the  dab,  with  tbe  qMtala, 
it  Is  more  easUy  divided  into  equal  poitlOM 
1^  meani  of  the  ipatola,  Tarions  simple 
methods  being  adopted ;  aa,  for  Insfeanoe, 
either  hgr  heapUng  up  slmllAr  Uttle  heaps  of 
powder  in  ibo  piqMrs,  adding  to  one,  and 
anbtnoOng  f^om  another,  mitU  all  are 
aUke ;  or  else  by  qnvadlng  out  the  powder 
and  patting  It  flat,  after  whloh  the  spatula 
Is  drawn  across  It  in  straight  lines,  aoeord- 
Ing  to  the  number  reqalrad.  In  making 
pills,  a  mass  of  a  proper  conalitenee,  in 
point  of  tenadtr,  la  first  made,  etther  in 
the  mortar  or  on  the  dab;  and,  by  meana 
of  syrup,  conftctlon,  or  water,  aoeordlng  to 
the  nature  ef  the  taigredlenta.  This  mass 
Is  then  rolled  out  into  a  long;  thin  roll, 
with  the  spatula;  after  which  it  is  first 
halved,  and  tlien  again  subdivided  into 
halves,  Quarter*,  Ac,  uutU  the  desired 
number  of  portions  eonrespondlng  with 
the  Intended  plUs  is  obtained.  Theae 
being  more  or  less  square  in  fonn,  are 
each  rolled  between  tbe  fingers  until  they 
become  round,  using  magnesia  or  Uquorlce 
pow«i«r  in  all  these  operations,  to  prevent 
them  sticking  to  the  spatubi,  slab,  or  flngere. 
A  pill-maohine  Is  employed  by  those  who 
make  large  numben  of  plUa,  but  It  is  not 
iMoenaary  for  domestic  use.  OintmoDts 
are  merely  rubbed  cm  the  slab  wltii  the 
spatnhi  until  tbe  various  higredlenu  are 
thoroughly  mixed. 

(e)  Thb  Hfiucm  Cbbbt  ia  generally  u 
small  box  of  maliogatty  or  rosewood, 
which  is  divided  into  partittons  and 
dmwefs,  fbr  the  purpose  oT  containing 
the  above  articles,  as  well  aa  the  drugs  in 
ordinary  use.  A  oomplete  dieat  would  con- 
tain all,  or  nearly  all,  the  drags  described 
in  the  prcaent  section,  but  a  small  one 
must  be  cut  down  to  the  moat  oonimon 
kinds. 

List  of  Dbcgs  Suitbd  to  I>oiasno  Use. 

1M4.  Acacia  Ouil— Exudes  flmm  the  bark 
of  various  species  of  oeoete;  hnpoited  ftom 
Egypt  and  difltercnt  parts  of  Africa. 

(a)  PhvtUnU  propertteL—lneguiax  flnagw 
ments,  Of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  semi- 
transparent.  Insipid,  inodorous,  aolable  in 
water,  but  not  In  alcohol 

(6)  Thax9)etiiieat  ^^«^~Emollient  and 
soothing. 

(c)  Used  in  catarrhs  and  other  Irritations 
of  mucous  membranes,  also  to  suspend  in- 
soluble BubHtances  In  liquids. 
•'  ((f)  Z>OM.—IIalf  a  drachm  upwards. 

IMS.  Acn>,  AcBTic —Vinegar  distilled 
from  wood,  and  purified. 
•  (a)  i*hpsieal  jycycrrtfi.— Tiinpld,  colonr- 


leas,  volatile;  odour,  pungent  and  flDigrsut; 
taste,  add;  spedflo gravity,  l.0«& 

(fr)  S^ampaOical  ^JfteMu—SchOMilant,  es- 
cbarotlc;  but  when  diluted  with  water, 
oooUngi 

(c)  l/ttd  in  lotions  Ibreooltng  purposes, 
dQuted  with  water,  also  in  liogwoim  aad 
removing  warta. 

idi  Jhtt.— It  la  net  givon  tntoniaily, 
except  in  combination  with  oUier  remedlcau 

1M6.  Acm,  AcBiro  (d8ii(««f >  —  Dihttsd 
aoetio  add,  pr^Mvadflmm  tiieaaid,  par.  iBtfw 

(a)  J'hfkeal  prcptrtfa.-^JL 
fluid ;  spedflo  gnvity,  IM^ 

(A)  Thtnqteutioal  effMM.-^, 
dli4>horetic  cooling,  and  antlaaptie.  It  Is 
useful  in  making  the  acetate  of  lead  bdobb 
soluble.  Externally,  it  ia  stlamlant  In  Its 
ftdl  strength,  or  when  mixed  with  watoi; 
cooling, 

(c)  Used  In  fovers  intenudly;  or  aa  a 
gargle  with  oapsleum ;  or  aa  an  Inhalation 
In  acre  throat  A  uacfiil  lotion  when  mixed 
with  apirit  and  water,  in  bruises,  apraiui. 
and  boras. 

(d)  Ams.— HaifadnohmtooneOrachai, 

1947.  Acn>,  Bbsboux 

(a)  Pkf9kal  jTTOpcrftes.  —  White  and 
shinhig  crystals,  with  flakes  of  a  Aagraat 
aromatic  odour,  and  add  tastOk  8pailn(^y 
soluble  in  water,  but  is  easily  dissolved  in 
akohoL  When  heated,  Is  completely  eva- 
porated, vritii  an  agreeable  and  pefWar 
odom-;  but  if  the  temperature  ie  raised  too 
hS^  it  takea  flre  and  burns  with  a  yeltov 
flame. 

(d)  Therapeiaioai  ^^WidL— Stfwnlant  and 
expectorant. 

(c)  C7mI  In  chronic  brondiltiB. 
(<f) -Dais'— s  grains  to  half  a  dracbm  tirioe 
a  day. 

1948.  Acm,  CrrxBO,  prepared  Itom  «be 
juice  of  lemons. 

(a)  Fhptieedproptrtfa  ghaip  add  tast^ 
white  semi'transparsat  ciyatala  of  a 
rhoniboldal  shape.  Spedflc  gravity,  lAf: 
decomposed  by  heat ;  soluble  la  twiee  their 
weight  of  cold,  and  half  their  weftglK  of 
boiling  water. 

(b)  Thert^fevtioai  {^eeti.— XeMgera&t  and 
antisoptic. 

(e)  irMdinibbrlleaadinflammataTooaa- 
plaints;  dlasolvod  in  water  aa  a sohatttaia 
for  lemon  Juice,  and  added  to  aoda  to  Ibca 
the  common  eflbrveodng  draught. 

(df)  i>OM.— 10  grains  to  one  scruple;  U 
grains  of  the  add  neutralize  29  gndna  of 
bloarbmiate  of  soda,  to  form  the  elBanreoefaif 
draught 

1949.  AcTD,  OAI.UG.  pTSpared  ttxxax  gaUa. 
(a)  Fhpncai  proptrtkt.-^  powder  of  a 

nearly  colourless  aetni-crystalllne  appear* 
ance,  dbslpated  by  beat,  dlasotvea  la 
water  and  spirit .  .* 
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(6)  Ut9d  In  diacluirgeB  of  blood  and  In 
•dlarrticea,  and  In  other  mneoiu  dlictuarges. 
▲lao  in  bemorrholdflL 

(«)  pom,—*  to  i  gnXfUk  Ab  an  liOectton 
half  a  drachm  dlsaolved  in  one  ounce  of 
water;  aa  an  ohrtmentf  SO  gnUnn are  mixed 
vlth  an  ounoe  of  lard,  with  the  addition  of 
80  or  40  grains  of  powdered  oirfom. 

1950.  ACID,  Htdbochlobic,  fbrmerly 
eatled  mnrlatic  add,  obttdned  ftom  oommon 
ealt 

<a)  Jfiftkal  jarofwrtoi— £mlti  a  wbite, 
acrid,  and  snffbcatiug  raponr,  on  expoeare 
to  the  air.  Taste  intemely  acrid  and  caustic, 
Golonrlaa  when  pore,  but  nsnally  is  of  a 
straw  ootonr  flnom  the  presence  of  peraadde 
ef  Iron,  or  nttroaa  aoid.  Speeiflo  gravity,  110. 

Jfot  uted  in  its  tall  strengtb. 

'  lOSL  Aon,  Htdeochlobio  (dauted).-^ 
The  above  acid,  mixed  with  three  times 
Its  bulk  of  water. 

(a)  rhyncal  properHa.— The  same  as  the 
ftall  odd,  bat  weflker,  which  see. 

(b)  TheraptutieeU  ejT^^— Tonic,  anti- 
septic, and  partially  diuretic,  by  promoting 
an  the  secretions. 

(e)  Uted,  when  eembined  with  dihited 
nitric  acid,  in  aflbctions  of  the  liver; 
also  with  bitters,  to  prevent  the  generation 
«^  worms ;  in  gargles  fbr  sore  throat. 

(rf)  Z>o«e.— 20  mbilms  to  4a 

1902.  Aon,  Htdbogtasic  (d>7»fadL) 

(a)  Phyncal  pr0pertiet,~-A.  transparent, 

colourless,  and  limpid  fluid,  with  a  strong 

odour  of  bitter  almonds. 
(6)  TheretpttUkal^iets.>^SaAattY^  lowerw 

Ing  the  action  of  the  heart,  ^d  allsying 

JriitAbUlty  of  the  mnoous  membrane. 

(c)  Used  in  coughs  of  all  kinds,  including 
hooping'cough ;  in  irritability  of  the  ito- 
mach,  and  neuxalgl&  £xtemally,  it  is 
nseAil  in  allaying  itching  of  the  skin.  2bo 
poverful  for  domestic  tue, 

{d)  Dott.-~S  minims  to  8,  in  ahnond  mix- 
tore  or  bitter  Infttsittn.  If  the  fUIl  action  is 
required,  it  should  be  given  with  distilled 
water.   Poisoxous  in  large  doses. 

1053.  Acn>,  Nmuc,  or  9qua-forti$, 

(a)  Pk^tkal  propertieM.—'Y^rj  add  and 
corruslve;  fhmes  strongly  with  a  snfiboatlog 
odour;  evaporates  enttrely  by  heat;  when 
pure  oolourleM,  but  often  yellowish  flrom 
the  preeenoe  of  nitrous  acid ;  absorbs  water 
from  the  air,  thiges  the  skin  yellow.  Spe- 
ckflc  gravity,  1.43. 

(b)  Therapeutical tiffeet$.--Steong\ycAnBt]ic, 
(e)  Ut«d  only  externally,  for  the  removal 

of  excrescences— such  as  warts,  also  for 
certain  ulcers  not  commonly  met  with,  and 
Ibr  carious  teeth,  oQ  requiring  the  greatest 
fare. 
1054  Acid,  Kit&io  (dt/ufeiO-— The  above 


mixed  with  nine  times  its  bulk  of  distilled 
water. 

(a)  Physkal  propertks.^Th^  same  as  the 
above,  varying  on^  la  degree.  SpeoUic 
gravity,  LOOS. 

(b)  Therapetttieal  4^M!il— Tonio,  antl- 
s^C  and  when  given  with  dilated  hydro- 
chloric add,  useAil  in  torpid  oonditioo  of 
theUver. 

(c)  Used  as  a  drink,  largely  dilated.  In 
typhos  fever  (1  drachm  to  a  pint  of  water). 
In  chronic  affectlcms  of  the  liver,  and 
dyspepsia. 

(ft)  JJose^—S  mlnhns  to  flOi 

1050.  Acm,  BuLFRusici,oroff<!fv«Hb( 

(a)  J^pskia  properUes.—A  dense,  trans- 
parent, colourless,  very  add,  and  oll-Uke 
fluid,  inodorous,  and  exeesslydy  corro- 
sive; attracts  water  ftom  the  air.  SpedUe 
gravity,  L848. 

(6)  Therapeutical  c^tt;— Stimulant  and 
escharotic 

(c)  CTsft^Jbrthe  bites  of  venooKMuaatanala. 

lOSO.  Acid,  SuifHUBic  (tfOtHetf) The 

above  mixed  with  about  eleven  times  Its 
bulk  of  water. 

(a)  Ph^sieal  properties.  ~- Strang  add 
taste,  inodorous,  colourless,  and  transpa- 
renu    Specific  gravity,  LlOO. 

(6)  Therapeutical  {jfcc/a— Tonlo^  astita- 
gent,  and  anUseptia 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  also  to  check 
sweatings,  salivation,  and  diaxxhoea;  like- 
wise as  a  gargleu 

id )  Dose.^10  minima  to  80,  diluted  largely 
(8  drachms  to  8  onnces)  as  a  gargle,  witii 
honey,  sage,  Aa 

1057.  Acid,  TAncAxia 

(a)  f1»ifsieal  j^ropenMsa— Cokrarless  Im- 
perfect crystals,  Inodorous,  vary  add, 
soluble  largely  In  water. 

(b)  Ther«^tet$t(cal  ^jf^cts.— Refrigerant, 
antiseptic,  diuretic,  and  slightly  aperient 

(c)  Used  in  fevers,  Ac,  with  some  soda 
or  potass,  as  an  effervescing  dranght, 
instead  of  dtrlc  add;  the  proportions  being 
the  same  (see  Cnuc  Acid). 

(«0  XkMe.— 15  gzabu  to  85. 

105a  SamsBj  SuLPHinuo. 

(a)  PhtfSical  properties.— Ji.  limpid,  vd*- 
tHe,  inflammable  fluid,  without  colour, 
produces  great  cold  by  evaporation;  taste, 
peculiar,  but  hot  and  pungent;  sparingly 
tioluble  In  water,  readily  so  in  alcohuL 
Spedflc  gravity,  750.  Dissolves  camphor, 
resin,  caoutchouc,  and  fiit 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects.— A,  difltirible 
stimulant,  afterwards  narcotic  and  anti- 
spasmodic; external^  cooling;  when  in- 
haled producing  ansMthesia. 

(c)  Used  in  hysteria,  fainUngs,  asthma, 
and  other  8pasiQ0<Uc  complaints. 
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(d)  Doae^-9L  minims  to  60,  In  water. 

1«S.  AUSn,  BABBAix>B&^The  Inspinated 
^nloe  of  tlic  cut  leaf  of  tbe  AUk  tpieata^ 
Imparted  ftom  the  Cape  oT  Good  Hope  and 
West  Indies. 

(a)  Phif9ieaiffroperHe$,-Wtk  dark  brown 
ooloar,  and  shining  reslnoos  surface,  with 
a  strong  disagreeable  odonr,  and  very  bitter 
Uste ;  yeiy  dUScult  to  powder,  and  sdnble 
In  dOaied  alcohol. 

{b)  TherapeuHeta  ffftai.^K,  stimnlatfng 
parteatlye,  produelng  Its  chief  eflbets  on  the 
lower  bowelSb  Apt  to  prodnoe  and  aggra- 
TBie  bemerrboids. 

(e)  U»ed  In  dyspepsia  and  In  head-affeo- 
ttons ;  also  as  a  oomroon  purgative. 

(d)  /lose— One-foorth  of  a  grain  to  < 
gmlns,  well  powdered,  or  dissolved  In  hot 
water. 

1980.  Alois,  Hbpatic.  — An  nnoertaln 
•pedes. 

(a)  PhfftleiA  properHe*.^A.  liver-brown 
eoloared  extract,  opaqae,  with  a  dull  and 
waxy  finactore;  taste  veiy  bitter,  smell 
peculiar,  but  not  Ansgrant ;  powder  of  a 
golden  ooloar. 

(P)  TTnerapeaUeal  ^ecte.  —  A  stimulant 
aperient,  somewhat  stomachic  and,  like 
the  last,  apt  to  engender  hemorrhoids. 

{c)  CTsei  like  the  last 

Id)  Dose.— I  grain  to  5  grains,  prepared 
■•above. 

IMO.  ALon,  SoooTKoa.— JUother  doubt- 
ftU  species  of  aloe. 

(a)  JPhpiical  propertuL-^  brittle  extract, 
with  a  bitter  taste;  of  a  reddisn-orown 
OQlonr,  and  aromatic  odour.  The  fracture 
Is  usually  smooth  and  shining,  but  some- 
times a  little  rough.  Easily  reduced  to  a 
powder  of  a  golden-yellow  ooloar.  Soluble 
in  water  and  spirit 

(A)  (e)  (d)  The  same  as  the  preceding 
article. 

IMS.  Alitic 

(a)  Phfftieai  properties.^A  semi-trans- 
parent, rongh,  irregular  mass  of  saline 
matter.  Taste,  acid-astringent  Soluble 
in  18  parts  of  water  at  eo  degrees,  and  in 
a  llitle  more  than  an  e<iaal  weight  of  water 
at  SIS  degrees. 

(b)  27k«rxq>eiftica/  (jTectL— Ajstrlngent  and 
styptic. 

(0  f/ted  internally  in  hemorrhages  and 
mucous  discharges ;  externally,  as  a  wash 
In  opthaluiia,  or  as  a  gargle  in  relaxed 
uvula. 

(A)  Z>o«&— 10  grains  to  sa 

10691  AmiOKiAcuic,  QniL  — A  natural 
exudation  ftx>m  the  Coshak  plant 

(a)  Phyaieta  pn^wrries*.— In  irregular  dry 
vaaass  and  tears,  of  a  yeUow  ooloar  exter- 
nally, InteniaUy  whitai  odoor,  peeoUar; 


taste,  nanseooa,  sweet,  and  Utter;  fiwms 
emulsion  with  water  of  a  whttj-brawn 
colour,  soluble  in  vinegar  and  aloohoL 

(6)  TheraptMiieal  tffkeU,  ~  Stimntaittng 
expectorant 

(c)  UaaA  In  asthma,  and  cihronle  bmv' 
chttls,  especially  in  old  people. 

(d)  /tote.— 10  grains  to  ao,  in  puis  or 
emulsion. 

1964.  Ammomia,  only  used  in  aoiotioik 
except  in  combination  with  adds. 

1965.  Aiof ORiA,  LiQwn  OF^-Afflnuwla 
condensed  in  water. 

(a)  PktMtA  ptvpertie*.-~A.  stlmaliitinf 
solution,  with  a  strong  aroetl  of  aoimoDl^ 
Acts  on  tlia  skin  with  the  power  of  a 
blister,  or  when  redaoed  In  strength  as  « 
rubeftcient  only. 

(6)  Jhenqmilkal  {Jf^ecla— Stimulating, 
diaphoretic,  antl-add,  when  gtv«n  inteiv 
naliy.    Externally,  irritant  and  escharotie. 

(e)  Used,  when  largely  diluted.  In  fiOnt- 
Ings,  asphyxia,  hysteria,  q>asms,  addttics 
of  the  stomach ;  and,  externally,  aa  an  iRi> 
tant  of  the  skin. 

(eO  Doss.— 6  minims  to  IS. 
196&  AmioMU,  MmoATB  or.— J?ow  called 
the  hydrochlonte. 

(a)  Physieai  properik$^-A  solid,  saml- 
arystalllne  mass,  with  a  cool,  aold,  and 
penetrating  taste,  Sntdimates  at  300  d^ 
trrees.  Soluble  in  three  parts  of  cold  wmta 
and  m  lu  own  wdght  of  boliing  water; 
also  in  Ave  parts  of  alcohoL 

(b)  2%erapeutieal  <2fMi.— SHirtatly  ape> 
rient  and  emetic,  diaphoretic  and  dinmib 
Extomidty,  rabefhdent  and  cooilns. 

(c)  Used  chieny  externally,  dissolved  In 
water  for  indolent  tumours  and  for  chil- 
blains ;  also,  to  procure  a  low  tempemtnre, 
as  a  n-eezing  powder.    (See  page  401,) 

{d)  />oie.— .10  gratais  to  80. 

1967.  AmioNiA,  SxsQtn  Caxbohatb  or.— 
Ammonia  united  with  carbonic  add. 

(a)  Phyakal  propertia.-^A  mass  of 
irregular  crystals,  somewhat  rasembflng 
white  sugar,  but  more  transparent  and 
striated.  Smdl,  pungent;  ta»te,  sharp  and 
alkaline;  snluUe  in  four  times  Its  wdgtit 
of  cold  water;  becomes  opaqne  and  fHnble 
on  exposure  to  the  air. 

(6)  11»tr<g)aaieal  ^eitii—Btiaanlatinft 
antispasmodio,  diaphorstic,  and  antl*ecldL 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  and  aU 
disesses  requiring  a  n^^y  acting  diflrk»> 
able  stimulant  Exteinally,  to  the  noMffls 
insyncopei 

(d)  Dote.— 9  gndns  to  8^  In  |dlls  or  dis- 
solved In  any  fluid. 

1968.  AuroRM,  SWCR. 

(a)  Phffskal  prcperties^-StAtf  oOy,  and 
sweet  taste;  kexnels  brown outaldOk  wlitM 
within. 
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(6)  Tfterap^wtieal  ^^at.—Xtemulo&at 
it)  Used  in  emnlBlon  for  slight  ebroalo 
coughs. 

1M9.  AucoNM,  On.  OP.— Obtained  Crom 
the  almond. 

(a)  Phjfsieal  properties.— An  Inodorous 
and  tasteless  oil,  of  a  straw  colour.  Easily 
mixed  with  water  to  fbrm  an  emnlsion, 
with  yolk  of  egg  or  mncilage;  soon  spoiled 
by  exposure  to  the  air. 

(&)  Thertg>eulicaleffieetf.—I>emvi\<xnt 

(e)  Used  In  cases  of  britaut  poisoning; 
also  in  bronchitis,  mixed  with  other 
remedies. 

1970.  Akibebd,  Oil  or. 

(a)  Fhysieal  properHes^—ku  oil  of  a 
bright  straw  colour,  resembling  the  seeds 
bi  taste  and  smeU. 

(b)  7%«rap«tt/»ea/fjf!w(i.— Canninatlyeand 
stomachic ;  also  slighty  antispasmodic. 

{c)  Used  in  flatulence  and  colicy  pains; 
also  for  inOuits  and  children  when  griped. 

(<l)  Dose,—^  to  5  minims,  rubbed  down 
with  sugar  or  mncilage. 

197L  Aktwont,  PoTAsaio-TAitnun  ov.— 
Tartar  emetic. 

(a)  Phyncai  propertUs.—K  colourless, 
transparent,  inodorous,  crystallized  salt, 
with  a  subtly  metallic  taste.  Soluble  in 
fifteen  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and 
twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water;  inw>- 
lable  in  pure  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  proof 
spirit  or  wine.  The  aqueous  solution 
becomes  decomposed  by  keeping: 

(b)  TTksropetttJea/ ^eet«.— Emetic  in  Isrge 
do^es;  diaphoretio  In  small  ones;  expec- 
torant, slightly  aperient  and  alteratire; 
eztenuUly  appUed,  produces  a  crop  of  pus* 
tnles. 

(e)  Used  to  evacuate  the  stomach;  also 
In  pneumonia  in  large  doses ;  as  a  diapho- 
retio in  cotaneoos  diseases.  Externally 
appUed  in  the  form  d  an  ointment,  to 
produce  counter-irritation. 
.  (d)  Dose.— Km  an  emetic,  1  gndn  to  4 
grains  in  solution;  in  pneumonia,  ^  a  grain 
to  d  graioa,  often  repeated ;  as  an  expecto- 
rant, or  diaphoretic,  i  of  a  grain  to  (  a 
grain. 

,  197S.  AsAracTiDA,  Otnc 

(a)  Phfsieal  propertiss^^A,  maw  of  irro- 
gular  pieces,  raiylng  in  colour  ftom  red  or 
reddish-brown  to  white;  odour  resembling 
gartic,  but  more  fttid;  taste,  bitter  and 
slightly  acrid;  difficult  to  powder,  unless 
rubbed  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Forms 
a  milky  mixture  with  water. 

(6)  !nkerti}Wtt<<oa<^eelc._AntispasmodIc, 
expectorant,  anthelminthla 

(e)  Used  tn  hystttia,  flatulence,  colic,  &c 

(d)  />o«e-^  to  10  gralnsL 

1978.  BismrTB,  TsmmoLkTU  op.— The 
metal  blsmittb  united  with  nitric  acid. 


(cr)  Fhytieal  properties.— L  white,  taKto- 
lesa,  inodorous  powder,  very  sllghty 
soluble  In  water. 

(6)  Tfteropeu^o/ <^Ml-.Antispasmodic, 
stomachic,  and  tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  attended  with  pnln 
of  the  stomach,  and  water-brasti. 

(«0  2>o«e.— 5  to  10  ^ains. 

1974.  BoRikx.— Blborate  of  soda. 

(a)  Fhysicdl  i)r(>per<ies.— Sweetish,  Shin- 
ing, efflorescent  crystals,  soluble  In  twelvo 
parts  of  cold,  and  two  parts  of  boiling  water. 

(ft)  Therc^pewUaa^ects.—AlMOitti&Di^  cool- 
ing, and  alterative. 

(c)  Used  in  Intestinal  irritation  of  infknta. 
Externally  applied  to  thrush,  and  to  cu- 
taneous diseases. 

(d)  Dose.— 6  grains  to  80.  Externally 
applied,  dissolved  in  eight  times  its  weight 
of  honey  or  mucHage. 

1975.  BucHU.— Leaves  of  the  Bnchn. 

{a")  Fhysieed  properHes.  —  'Letiyea  of  a 
strong  peculiar  smell,  and  sliglitly  bitter 
but  earthy  taste.  Of  an  olive  colour  on  the 
upper  surflice,  pale  and  rugose  below,  where 
they  are  studded  with  minute  glands. 

{b)_Thercq>eutieal  <^lwte— Tonic,  diuretic, 
and  sudorific ;  exerting  also  a  peculiarly 
soothhig  efflect  upon  the  bladder  and  kid- 
neys. 

<e)  Used  In  gout  and  rheumatism,  but 
chiefly  in  chronic  inflammation  of  tLe 
bladder. 

1976b  Calaxxnb    {pnpared) ^A  native 

carbonate  of  zhic. 

(a)  Physical  properttes.  —  A  dull,  pluk 
powder,  heavy,  and  insoluble  in  water. 

(6)  77kerape«<ica<  {/feeft.— Astringent  and 
absorbent. 

(c)  £7«d  extensively  to  heal  soresL 

1977.  Chlobidb  OP  LiXK.— A  combination 
of  chlorine  and  Ume- proper,  chlorincUed 
lime. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— A  white,  semi- 
transparent  powder ;  punjient  bitter  taste ; 
gives  out  the  peculiar  smell  of  chlorine;  is 
deliquent,  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohoU 

(b)  ThenxpetOic  ^ects.  —  Subtly  tonic, 
strongly  antiseptic,  and  destructive  to 
noxious  effluvia. 

(e)  Ussd  either  in  powder  or  solution,  on 
soroAiloos  swellings,  and  other  gUndular 
tnmours,  combined  with  bitters  or  altent- 
lives;  also  a  disinft^ctant 

(d)  Dose.— 6  to  10  grains  twice  a  day. 

1978.  CRLOsmK  OP  Znra— A.  combUuuion 
of  zbic  with  chlorine. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— In.  solid  piece, 
snow-white,  inodorov,  having  a  strongly 
styptic  and  metallic  taste. 

(6)  2%erapeftf»ca/^ec<t.—Powerftilly  caus- 
tic, destroying  the  vitality  of  the  part  with 
whicti  it  is  in  contact,  and  causing  veiT 
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severe  pain.  In  solution,  It  is  used  as  a 
disinfectant,  sppearing  to  act  more  ener- 
getically thandilorinated  soda  or  Ume,  wltli 
a  less  disagreeable  o<loar  of  chlorine. 

(e)  Cml  as  a  caustic  in  cancer  and  Ain- 
gotd  disease^  In  solution,  it  is  applied  to 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  to  mucous  mem- 
branea,  Imt  requires  great  caution  In  its 
use.  As  a  disinfectant,  It  must  be  largely 
diluted. 

1979.  CmvORCTATED  SODA,  SOLDTIOH  OF. 

(a)  Phjfsieal  Fropertie»,—A  soluilon  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  with  a  strong  odour  of 
chlorine,  and  a  sharp  astringent  taste. 

(6)  T%erapeuiieal  ^ff9ets.-.TlMM  are  the 
same  as  in  chloride  of  lime. 

(e)  Used  in  the  same  way  as  chloride  of 
lime.  It  is  better  suited  for  Internal  exhi- 
bition, or  for  making  gargles  to  be  applied 
to  foul  ulcers  of  the  mouth  or  throat 

{d)  Don  A>r  internal  use  20  minims  to  90, 
In  a  table-spoonful  of  water.  Externally, 
half  an  ounce  to  half  a  pint  of  water. 

1980L  CAxraoB.— A  peculiar  substance, 
obtiiined  by  distillation  from  the  wood  of 
the  Laurut  eampfiora. 

(a)  Phytkal  properties.— -In  large  white 
•emi-trsmsparent  cakes,  with  a  strong 
peculiarly  fl-agrant  and  aromatic  odour; 
taste,  bitter  and  acrid;  feels  unctuous  to 
the  touch ;  wlien  broken  presoits  a  foliated 
or  crystallized  structure ;  is  volatilo,  so  as 
to  disappear  entirely  in  course  of  time; 
insoluble  in  water;  soluble  In  alcohol, 
ether,  acetic  acid,  and  the  fixed  oils. 

(b)  Therapeutkal  <^ee/:f.--Stimttlant,  dia- 
phoretic, sedatiTO ;  externally,  soothing. 

(c)  Uted  in  hysteria,  asthma,  chorea,  and 
generally  In  s.tasmodlo  diseases.  £xter> 
nally,  in  muscular  pains,  bruises,  Ac. 

{d)  Dote.—S  grains  to  fi,  in  pills.  When 
dissolved  in  water  as  camphor  mixture,  the 
quantity  is  scarcely  appreciable. 

ISSL  Camtharidbb.— Blistering  flies. 

(a)  Physical  propertiet.— An  oblong  green 
and  goUi  body,  with  bUck  nntenus;  odour, 
fetid  and  pungent ;  taste,  acrid. 

(b)  Therapeutieai  <2^ecti.-.-Stlmulant,  diu- 
retic, and  blistering. 

(c)  U$ed  internally  by  medical  men,  but 
not  adapteti  for  domestic  exhibition,  being 
hitfhly  dangerous  when  employed  In  im- 
proper cases.  Externally  used  as  a 
blister;  or  to  cause  counter-irritation  in  a 
milder  form;  or  to  produce  growth  of  the 
hair. 

1981.  CAtrmAniDKs,  Plajstkb  of— Blister- 
ing plaster.  Sometimes  prepared  in  the 
fonn  of  a  tissue  paper.  Imbued  with  the 
aotlvc  principle. 

(a)  Physical  propertia.~-1!U&  plaster  Is  a 
firm  preparation  requiring  the  warmth  oft  ho 
band  to  enable  it  to  be  spread  upon  leather 


or  calioa  It  soon  spoils  by  keeping;  and 
if  more  than  a  month  oM  shoold,  after 
spreading,  be  dusted  over  wiih  powdered 
cantharidea. 

(fr)  The  Therapeutkal  fffieet  at  this  plaster 
is  to  raise  the  cuticle  ftom  the  cntis,  pro- 
ducing at  the  same  time  a  large  secretSoo 
under  the  Ibrm  of  serous  fluid.  The  Unw 
occupied  varies  from  3  hours  to  IS,  ot  even 
mora.  In  babies  the  blister  should  ainrays 
be  carefully  watched  from  tbe  exptratfoa  of 
the  former  of  these  periods,  after  wMdk  It 
often  rises  rapidly,  and  If  allowed  to  re> 
main  on  longer  would  be  liable  to  pcodoos 
severe  nloeratl<xi  of  tbe  skin. 


1988.    GAMTHABIDm,    diSBOlTOd  Ih 

acid. 

(a)  Phytieail  properties.—A.  dark  brown 
solution,  very  punguxt,  and  zapUly 
eating. 

(6)  Therapeutieai  eSBM*  ncaily  tbe 
as  the  idaster,  but  more  rapU;  and  pefw 
haps  not  quite  so  suoceastel  in  pcododng 
a  copious  discharge  of  serum. 

(e)  Used  for  tlie  same  diseases,  and  witt 
the  same  view;  but  brushed  on  to  the  skis 
with  a  glass  brush  sold  for  tbe  parpose^ 

1984.  Cafsicuil 

(a)  Physical  propertfeiL>-Berrles  of  a  red 
colour,  and  an  extremely  pungent  odour 
and  taste,  which  is  yielded  to  aloobo^ 
ether,  vinegar  and  water. 

(6)    TherapeMtieal  iffMs.  —  SUmnlanf, 
stomachic  and  rubefiiclent 

(c)  Used  In  dyspepsia,  flatulenee;  exter* 
nally  as  an  ingredient  In  gargles  for  relaxed 
sore  throat 

(<0  Dcse^—S  grains  to  5  grains,  In  piUs; 
2  drachms  to  8  ounces  form  the  strength 
for  using  as  a  gargle  diluted  large^v  with 
water. 

19(».  Chabooai.,  Aruul.— Procured  bj 

burning  buUock^s  blood. 

(a)  J^ysKOl  properties— A.  black,  tnstpid, 
ll^t  powder,  which  removes  ooloailnf 
matters 

(jb)  7%erapeiUioal  ^eets.-'J>eooSonat  wa& 
antiseptic. 

1986.  Ghabcoai.,  VBOBTABUb— FrBpared 
by  burning  wood. 

(a)  Phitical  pr(>per««s.— SoUd,  bUck, 
porous,  and  brittle;  inodorous  and  tsulr* 
less;  insoluble  in  water;  desUoys  aoiao 
vegetable  oolourtng  matters. 

(6)  Therapmtieat  ^ft^i~. Antiseptic  and 
decolorant 

ie)  {^secfas  an  Ingredient  In  tooth-powder; 
also  to  mix  with  other  subsuuxes  tn  fbnn- 
hig  a  poultice  for  foul  ulcera  SooMtimee 
given  Internally. 

((/)  J)ose—lQ  grains  to  90. 

1987.  Cakdaxom  Sbeds. 

(a)  Physkttl  prop«rtiei„.SoaiiM  with  a 
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grvteAil  aromatic  odour,  rjid  a  warm  pun* 
genttaata;  the  actWa  princlpla  •olal)l«lB 
water  and  aloohoL 

(6)  TlurapeiUieal  <|fee<«.~CannliiatlTe, 
cordial,  stomachie,  and  acimolant 

{e)  Uitd  In  dyapcpaia,  flatulent  colic  of 
cblldren,  and  to  remove  the  griping  pro- 
pertiei  of  Infimta'  apertentt. 

{d)  iDoM.*-^  to  10  grains  In  powder. 

I96&  CARDAXom,  TiNCTiTXB  OP.— The 
fibore  aeoda  macerated  In  spirits  of  wina 

,  1960.  Cabawat  Snoa. 

uromatlo,  and  pongent  taste,  and  a  peculiar 
aramatic  odoar«  Their  qualltlea  are  taken 
vp  partly  by  water,  and  completely  by 
alooboL 

ib)  Tktrapmiikid  <^«e<i;~GamilnatlTe 
and  stomachic. 

<«>  Umi  In  flatulent  choUe,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  griping  of  purgativea. 

(d>  DoH^-Ji  to  1ft  gralnsL 

199a  Casawat,  Oil  or,  Is  prepared 
twtti  the  above,  and  used  for  the  same 
purposesi 

(d)  The  dote  Is  1  orS  mbilms. 

1991.  Cascabiua  Bask. 

(a)  I^ysfeal  properties.— A  huAtacaflei 
pieces  or  short  quQls,  which  break  with  a 
resinous  fncture;  externally  of  a  greyish 
colour.  Internally  brownish  red;  odour, 
aromatic  and  agreeable ;  when  burnt  emits 
a  smell  resembling  musk;  taste,  warm, 
bitter,  and  aromatic ;  yields  Its  virtues  to 
water  In  part,  and  completely  to  proof 
spirit 

(6)  nerapeuOcal  <2reci&— Stimulant,  sto- 
machic, and  tonic. 

(e)  Used  In  dyspepsia,  flatulent  cotlc, 
chronic  dysentery,  nnd  gangrene. 

(cf )  Doss.— SO  to  80  Brains  of  this  powder 
three  or  four  times  a  dio^. 

1992.  CAncnu.— An  extract  of  the  wood 
of  the  Acacia  catechu  ttom  India. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  —  Inodorous, 
sweetish,  mucilaginous,  astringent  and 
bitter;  colour,  dark  brown;  soluble  In 
water  and  alcohol. 

(6)  Therapeutical  <^ee(<.— Mild,  unlni- 
tatlng,  powerfully  astringent  styptic. 

(e)  Used  In  diarrhoea  and  In  Internal 
hemorrhages;  also,  locally,  as  a  gargle  In 
relaxed  uvula  or  sore  throat 

(d)  />o«e.— 1ft  to  20  grains  In  powder 

19081.  Castob  Oil,  obtained  fln>m  Bidnvs 
eommunis. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— K  pale  yellow- 
coloured,  transparent  and  viscid  oU,  with,  a 
faint  odour  and  nauseous  taste. 

(6)  Therapeutical  ^A:(a— Mildly  aperient 

(e)  Used  in  colic  and  In  those  cases  of 
oonstipatlon  wMch  wUl  not  bear  dnitlc 


purgatives;  also  ibr  mixing  with  gmel for 
the  ordinary  enema. 

(d)  DOSS.—K  tea-spooniU  to  one  or  two 
tablo-spoonfUls;  an  ounce  Is  the  proper  quan- 
tity for  mixmg  with  gmcl  to  make  an 
enema. 

1904.  CZBATS.—A  species  of  ohitment 
made  rather  bard  with  wax. 

(a)  SncPLB  Ceratb.— Add  90  ounces  of 
melted  wax  to  a  pint  of  olive  oil,  and  mix 
while  warm,  stirring  till  cold. 

(6)  Ceraib  or  Gaioxikb.— Mix  seven 
ounces  and  a  half  of  melted  wax  with  a 
pint  of  olive  oil ;  then  remove  them  fifom 
the  fire,  and  when  they  begin  to  thicken 
add  seven  ounces  and  a  half  of  calamine, 
and  stir  constantly  until  they  oooL 

(c)  Ceratx  or  CAXTHABmBa.— Mix  an 
ounce  of  flnely-powdered  cantbarldes  with 
six  ounces  of  spermaceti  oente. 

(d)  Cbbatb  or  Sfbbiucbtl— Melt  to- 
frether  eight  ounces  of  white  wax  and  ten 
of  spermaceti ;  then  add  a  pint  of  olive  oil, 
and  stir  together  till  thry  cooL 

(e)  Cbbatb  or  Acbtaib  or  Lead.— Mell 
four  ounces  of  white  wax  in  eight  fluid 
ounces  of  olive  oil;  then  gradually  add  four 
drachma  of  powdered  acetate  of  lead,  pre- 
viously rubbed  with  two  fluid  ounces  of 
olive  oil,  and  stir  with  a  spatula  till  they 
unite. 

(/)  Cbbatb  or  Bxsin— Mix  together 
fifteen  ounces  each  of  resin  and  wax,  and 
melt  them  over  a  slow  fixe ;  then  add  a  phit 
of  olive  oil,  and  press  the  cerate,  while  hot 
through  a  linen  cloth. 

(g)  CoMPOinsi)  Soap  Cbbatb.— Boil  fifteen 
ounces  of  powdered  oxide  of  lead  with  a 
gallon  of  vinegar  over  a  slow  fire,  con- 
stantly stirring  them  until  tliey  unite ;  then 
add  ten  ounces  of  soap,  and  boll  avaln  In  a 
similar  manner  till  all  the  moisture  is  ev»> 
porated ;  laatly,  mix  with  them  isi  ounces 
of  wax,  previously  melted  in  a  pint  of  olive 
oH 

1901   CHLOBoroBat 

(a)  Physical  properties.  —  A  colourless 
fluid,  with  a  pleasant  smell,  somewhat  re- 
sembling peach  blossoma  Insoluble  in 
water.    Evaporates  quickly. 

(6)  Therapeutical  ^«(«.— Stimulant  fol- 
lowed by  a  sedative  eifect  rapidly  produces 
ansBSthesla. 

(c)  Used  to  relieve  sickness,  or  In  some 
painful  conditions  of  the  stomach,  but  not 
adapted  for  domestic  exhibition.  Exter- 
nally, it  relieves  pain,  when  confined  by 
sponglo-pillncwhcn  it  often  blisters.  Applied 
to  a  carious  tootli  on  cotton,  it  gives  Intense 
pain  at  the  moment  bvt  afterwords  aflbrds 
great  relle£  It  requhres  caution  hi  its  em- 
ployment to  prevent  Inhaling  Its  vi^kmub 
to  a  dangerons  extent 
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<tf)  />ofe.— 1  or  S  minima  Boipended  In 
mucilage.  Externally,  it  la  applied  in  Ita 
nanal  condition. 

ItML    Chamosolb  Flowkbsl 

(a)  n^ftkal  properUa.—Tt^  flowen  are 
small,  with  a  atxong  ftagnuit  odoar,  and 
Utter  aromatlo  taate,  Joined  with  aome 
alight  degree  of  warmth.  Water  and  alcohol 
both  ahaorb  the  virtaea  of  thla  plant 

(6)  Theraptutieal  ^ecU^—ToxAc^  atomachlc 
and  carminative.  The  warm  InAulon,  when 
weak,  la  emetic.   Externally  aoothing. 

(fi)  £7««Ilndy8pepBla,h7ateila,llatnlencek 
and  alao  to  work  offemetica. 

(d)  Dot  of  the  powder.— 90  to  40  gralna 
twice  a  day. 

1997.    CnrcROVA  Bark  (iPeOow). 

(a)  jPKinrieaf  prcpwrtea— -Larger,  ttiicker, 
and  leaa  rolled  than  the  pale  bark.  Ex- 
ternally of  a  brownlah  yellow,  and  Inter- 
nally of  a  cinnamon  brown.  The  fracture  la 
flbrona;  taate  bitter,  and  leaa  aromatic 
than  the  pale,  with  acaroely  any  d^(ree  of 
astringeii<7. 

(b)    Tkertqtewlieca  t^T^Kfi:  —  Aatringent, 
tonic,  antiseptic,  and  febrUhge. 

if)  Used  in  typhoid  ftvara,  and  In  all  low 
atatea  of  the  ayatem,  being  in  anch  caaea 
anperlor  to  qntnlne. 

(d)  ZtoMu-lo  grains  to  00,  in  wine  or  wine 
and  water. 

109&  Ci5cnosrA  Bask  (pate). 

(a)  nftktU  properHa.—lu  pieoea  flve 
or  afx  Inchea  long,  flat,  or  convolnted; 
extcmally,  of  a  gr^ah  brown  colour,  fn- 
qnently  covered  with  lichens;  Internally  of 
a  bright  dnnamon  hue;  fracture,  amooth 
and  even;  powder  of  a  yellow-omnge 
colour;  taste,  bitter  and  aatringent ;  odour, 
peculiar  but  aromatic. 

(b)  (e)  (eO  The  same  as  the  pale,  but  not 
•oefflcadous. 

1990.  CixcnoiiA  Babk  (red). 

(d)  PkytktU  propertks.—Commonlj  In 
thick  flat  convoluted  pieces,  covered  with 
a  rough,  entire,  reddish  brown  epldermia, 
on  which  llchena  are  often  attached;  flmo- 
ture  abort  and  smooth;  inner  structure 
fibrous,  and  of  a  cinnamon  colour;  taste 
more  bitter  and  aatringent  than  either  the 
yellow  or  pale  barks. 

(6)  (0  (<0  The  same  as  the  yellow  and 
pale  barks ;  but  supposed  by  some  to  be 
more  stomachic. 

fOOO.  CALOiiKL.>-(See  Mkrccst  ) 
»0L  CXKXAHOX.— Bark,  oU,  and  water, 
used  as  a  warm  and  cordial  sploe  to  pre- 
vent the  griping  of  purgatives,  Ac 

9001.  CocHniKAi.— An  Insect  dried  and 
Imported  from  Mextca 

(a)  Miftkal  propertkt.— In  Irregnlar  and 
toundlsh  masses,  one  or  two  lines  in  length ; 


bhickish  red  extamally,  purple  zvd  tntciw 
nally;  Inodorous;  taste,  acrid,  blttcc,  and 
astringent;  Imparts  a  beaaitiflii  red  oofcrnr 
to  watar  and  aloohoL 

(6)  IfurapemHeal  pffttU  are  said  to  be 
diuretic,  sndoiiflc,  and  antispasmodic,  bat 
of  more  then  doobtftil  eAlcacj. 

<c)  Uud  with  oartxmate  of  potass  as  a 
popular  remedy  fac  Vbm  hooptni^oougli ; 
principally  employed  aa  a  colouring  agent 

(d)  Doit.'  \  to  i  a  grain,  in  powder. 

200S.  CoLcmcDiL— The  root  and  aeeda  of 

(a)  jPhjftkal  yivpertie$^-Tb»  root  la  the 
underground  stem  or  eonmu;,  about  the 
sise  of  a  walnut,  rounded  on  one  sMe,  ftatr 
tened  oo  the  other ;  Internally  white,  solid, 
fleaby,  and  auccnlent,  with  an  aortd  bitter 
taste.  The  sbbA  are  amalL  apheitea],  and 
dark-brown  in  colour,  without  smidi,  and 
with  a  bitter  acrid  taate ;  tntemaHy  whUe, 
and  consisting  of  a  minute  embryo  lod^sd 
In  a  homy  elasttc  envelope,  that  is  not 
readily  powdered. 

(ft)  Iherapevtieal  ^eeU—Vtmxttke,  ando- 
rifle,  sedative,  purgative,  and  emetia 

(c)  Umd  In  gout,  riieumatlsm,  dnpay, 
and  in  Inflammatory  dlaeaaes  goDenlly,  in 
which  It  auperaedes  the  necessity  for  bleed- 
Ing;  but  requliing  great  care  in  lie  exhibi- 
tion, aa  It  depresses  the  ^rstem  sadly,  and 
is  therefore  unflt  for  domestio  ns& 

(d)  jDosB.— 8  grains  to  A. 

9004.  Cod  LrvEK  Oil— Prepared  than  tha 
liver  of  the  ood-flsh. 

(a)  Phjftkai  propertin  ■An  oil  of  three 
dlflierent  colours :  pale  yellow,  pale  brown, 
and  dark  brown.  The  pale  brown  appeals 
to  poeeeaa  the  highest  virtues. 

(6)  Uurapeutieal  <^SkCc.— Nutritfre,  and 
acting  also  on  the  general  system  fhxn 
containing  very  small  doaea  of  lodln«  and 
bromine. 

(c)  Used  largely  In  consumption,  in  which 
it  seems  to  act  by  keeping  up  the  suppBca 
rendered  neoessaiy  by  the  waste  caused  by 
the  discharge  from  the  lungs;  alao  In  oflier 
exhausting  diseases. 

(d)  Doie.^1  drachm  carried  np  to  4  ki 
any  convenient  vehlde,  as  tnflukm  of 
doves. 

9005.  COLOOTXTH.— The  peelod  fruit  of  the 
Utter  encumber. 

(a)  /ftyjtcot  propatia.-^  white,  soft, 
porous,  medullary  aobstance.  Investing  tb<* 
aeeda  with  an  Intenaely  bitter,  acrid,  and 
nauaeons  taate. 

(6)  7%€n^peMtfca{  c^^teH—Powerftilly  ape- 
rient 

(c)  CTsed;  with  warm  cordial  apices,  as  an 
ordinary  aperient,  (see  Extracta). 

900&  Covracnom  are  preparatioiaa  in* 
taaded  to  flMOUate  the  use  of  renwUe^  by 
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eembtnlng  ttaem  in  » Ibnn  raluUe  fbr  tbe 
•tomaoh;  Um  chief  are  Mftdlowt:— 

(a)  OomscnoH  ov  Auioime,  Intended  to 
be  iLcpt  for  making  almond  emolaion,  bnt 
•caroely  leqaired  tbr  domestic  hm,  as  the 
Maoebed  almonds  may  at  all  times  be 
readily  mbbed  down  in  the  mortar  with  a 
Uttle  sugar,  and  the  emulsion  has  a  much 
more  ftMh  and  agreeable  taste  than  if  pre- 
pared ftom  stale  oonfBctions;  six  or  eight 
almonds  will  make  half  a  pint  of  emulsion. 

(b)  CoKFRcnoN,  AfioxATic,  is  prepared  by 
mixing  a  number  of  spices  together  with 
sagar;  but  as  it  is  sold  by  the  druggists  in 
a  much  better  and  cheaper  form  than  it  can 
be  prepia«d  at  home,  it  is  useless  to  give 
the  formula  here.  It  is  Intended  as  a  cordial 
addition  to  chalk  mixture,  Ac,  and  is  used 
In  diarrhcsa,  hysteria,  and  dyspepsia;  the 
doii  being  10  to  SO  graiiiSL 

(e)  CoNvscnoN  or  Ornix  is  also  sold  by 
tbe  drugRlstab  It  contains  1  grain  of  solid 
opium  in  M,  and  is  therefore  a  remedy  not 
to  bo  trifled  with ;  bnt  at  the  same  time  it  is, 
pertiaps,  the  roost  innocent  form  in  which 
opiam  can  be  given  fbr  domestic  use,  espe> 
oiaUy  in  diarrhoBa,  or  colicy  pnina  The 
dote  is  ttom  10  to  90  grains,  beyond  which 
no  one  should  go,  without  fUrthcr  medical 
Advice^ 

(d)  COMFBonoy  ov  PsppSB,  a  strongly 
spiced  article,  prepared  and  sold  by  the 
druggists,  and  possessing  csnuinative  and 
stomachic  powers.  It  is  used  in  the  dys- 
pepsia of  the  sgf  d,  and  In  chronic  internal 
hemorrhoids.  The  (to«e  being  half  a  drachm 
tol  drachm. 

(«)  CoHFEcnoN  OF  BooB,  employed  as  a 
nseftal  form  for  making  up  piUs;  its  proprr- 
tles  being  said  to  be  slightly  sstrlngent  and 
tonic,  but  not  so  ss  to  be  appreciated  easily. 

(/)  CoNrKcnoiv  of  Semka,  is  a  prepara- 
tion of  senna  leaves,  powdered  and  mixed 
with  coriander  seedni,  liquorice,  flgs^  tama- 
rinds, prunes,  and  sugar.  It  is  mildly 
laxative,  and  is  ueed  in  habitual  costive- 
ness,  and  fbr  hemorrhoids;  the  doee 
being  1  drachm  to  S  or  & 

9007.  Cornmc  (Hemlock).— The  leaves  of 
Cfmium  maetUatum,  an  indigenous  plant 

(a)  Phffsieal  prop«rMet.— Has  a  heavy 
narcotic  smell,  wltb  a  bitter,  nauseous,  and 
herbaceous  taste;  colour,  dull  green;  powers 
soon  destroyed  by  light  Should  be  gathered 
Just  as  the  plant  comes  into  flower,  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  stove. 

(d)  Therapeutieai  <^ee(a-49edative,  nar^ 
ootic— In  some  cases  alterative,  and  even 
tonic. 

(e)  Used  in  scirrhous  and  cancerous 
nflbctlons  externally,  and  Internally  for 
neuralgia  and  pnlmonaiy  oomplaints; 
ttlflo  iu  the  scrotalotts  oomplaints  of 
cuildreii,   ospcdally  in  opthwlinin^ln  aU^ 


cases  requiring  great  caution;  (externally 
as  a  poultice^  made  by  soslding  the  fteah 
leaves, 
(d)  Z>ot&— a  to  8  or  4  grains. 

2008b  Chalk,  FBBPABBi>_Frlabie  oarto- 
nste  of  Ume,  nibbed  into  a  fine  powder  and 
washed. 

(a)  PAynoo}  properHe$^—An  inodorous, 
insipid,  white,  flriable  powder,  heavy,  and 
Insoluble  in  water. 

(6)  11ieng)euiieal  creels.— Anti-acid, 
astringent  and  absorbent 

(c)  Used  In  acidities  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  to  oonvct  the  irritation  which 
is  established  in  dlarrhcea.  Externally,  as 
a  mild  application  to  sores  and  bnma. 

(d)  Doee— 10  to  15  grainiL 

9000.  Copaiba  Balsam. 

(a)  Phytkal  properties.-^  liquid  of  a 
transparent  3'elM>wlsh  colour,  and  peculiar 
smell  and  taste,  which  is  pungent  acrid, 
and  nauseous  ;  when  fl^esh,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  linseed  oil,  gradually  becoming 
thicker  by  exposure  to  the  air,  till  at  last  It 
is  as  solid  as  resin ;  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol. 

(A)  Therapeutical  iffMs.  —  Stimulsnt, 
diuretic  purgative  in  large  doses;  allays 
Irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and 
especially  those  of  the  urinary  passages. 

(e)  Used  in  chronic  bronchitis,  spasmodic 
ssthma,  hooping-cough,  and  in  duronic 
Inflammations  of  the  bladder,  Jbc 

(d)  Awe— 10  minims  to  90  in  emulsion, 
or  III  the  gelatine  capsules  In  which  It  Is 
sold.  * 

90ia  CoKiAXDKR  Seeds  are  used  largely 
ss  a  warm  kind  of  spice. 

(a)  /%|iwca/pftytf'<is«.— Globular,  slightly 
striated,  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  and 
agreeable  odour.  The  taste  is  sweetish, 
but  somewhat  acrid  and  aromatic. 

(6)  'Then^peuUeal  ^scO.  —  Stimulating, 
stomachic  and  earmluadvo. 

(c)  (/sed  prindpaliy  to  cover  tbe  tasttf  of 
other  medldoes,  and  to  prevent  their  irrl« 
tating  eflbcts. 

{d)  Dose.— 16  grains  to  aa 

201L  GxEAsoTB.— A  peculiar  liquid  pre- 
pared fkom  pyroxillc  olL 

(a)  Fkysiedl  properties^^^-An  oily,  colour- 
less, transparent  fluid,  with  a  disagreeable 
smell,  resembling  somewhat  the  oduur  of 
badly-smoked  meat  It  bums  with  a  smoky 
flame  With  water  at  88  degrees  it  combines 
in  two  distinct  and  separate  portions,  one 
stronger  than  the  other,  so  as  to  requlro 
agitation  immediately  before  use. 

(5)  Therapeutieai  cJ^^eeCa— Tonic  sto^ 
machlc  diaphoretic  antiseptic  and  styptic 

(e)  Used  internally  in  pbtbisls;  also  la 
troublesome  vomiting,  irom  any  cause  not 
readily  onderstood,  an   sea-slckoesa.  Of» 
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tliat  occurring  in  pregnancj.  Extemallf 
to  cuioiu  tMth,  mallgnmit  tMMW,  and  cuta- 
neooa  crnptlou. 

(d)  /taift— 1  to  4  minima  In  alcohol  and 
watar,  two  or  tbree  time*  a  day,  or  made 
Into  a  pm,  with  oranb  of  braad. 

SOlS.  Goms,  Rdubatb  or—Bloe  ftooe, 
a  union  ofanlphiirlc  add  with  copper. 

(a)  Pkgtkai  properiiei. -^  Briglit  bhw 
crystala,  effloreaoent;  taste,  metallic  and 
atyptlc;  aotuble  in  twice  Ita  weight  of 
wntiT  at  flO  degreea. 

(b)  f%ere^>etiikal  c/r<KO.~-Tonie,  aatrln* 
gent,  antiapoamodic,  emetic  and  canatia 

(e)  &'«0(i  internally  In  diarrboMi,  epUep^, 
hyaterla;  externally,  dlaaolTod  In  water  aa 
a  ooUyrlom  in  opthalmia,  to  old  Indolent 
nloen;  and  In  Ita  aoUd  atate  aa  a  mild 
eaoatlc. 

<d)  /toifc— Thb  ahould  never  be  adminia- 
tered  Intemaliy  without  medical  advice; 
extermUly,  It  may  be  uaeAiL 

soiai  DKOocnov  or  alow  (eompotm^. 

(a)  Boil  7  drachma  of  liquorice,  1  dxvchm 
ci  caxbonate  of  potaa«,  1}  draohm  of  aooo- 
trine  aloea,  1|  drachm  of  bniiaed  myrrli, 
and  the  aame  quantity  ot  aallhm,  in  1^  pint 
of  diatillcd  water,  down  to  a  pint,  and  atraln; 
then  add  Tfluldonnoeaof  compoondtlnctore 
of  cardamom. 

(6)  3%0xq)niHeai  {{Tteff.— Storoadilc,  ati- 
mnlant,  aperient;  acting  chieQy  on  the 
lower  bowelc    (See  Auon.) 

(c)  U»ed  in  dyipepala,  habitual  oonatlpa- 
tlon,  Jaundice,  Sk. 

(«0  />OML—i  ounce  to  lonnea. 

S014.  DBOOcnoR  or  Staxcr. 

(a)  Rub  4  drachma  of  starch  with  a  pint 
of  water  gradually  added,  then  boll  for  a 
abort  time,  till  It  thickena. 

(e)  Oted  chiefly  aa  a  giyatar  in  diarzhoM 
or  dyaantery,  with  the  addition  of  opium  In 
aomeform. 

SQ16.  DBOOOnOV  OP  IGILAXD  MOflB. 

(a)  BoU  6  drachma  of  loehmd  roooi  In  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  water  down  to  a  pint, 
and  atraln. 

(6)  HWrtygirftorff^teli.— Tonic,  emollient, 
allgfatly  antrlngent 

(c)  Used  tai  conaomption  and  dyaenteiy. 
Ut)  ZteMi— 1  to  t  ounoea. 

MIA.  DBOocnov  or  Cqicboxa.— Yellow, 
pale,  or  red. 

(a)  Boil  10  drachma  of  bniiaed  yellow, 
pale,  or  red  cinchona  in  a  pint  of  water  for 
ten  minttteR,  in  a  doacd  yommI,  then  strain. 

(6)  Thtn^Meal  <]^klft~Antlscptlo,  aa- 
tilngeiit,  toiiie,  fobrlfUca 

(e)  Umd  in  fbver,  malignant  aora  throat, 
dyqMpsia. 

(d)  Amc^U  to  8  oancaa  twice  or  Ulrica 
«day. 


mr.  Daoocnoir  or  Qcoiai  (ixeb& 
(a)  BoU  two  drachms  of  qofamo  i 

a  pint  of  water,  In  a  tightly  eovered 

for  ten  minntoa,  and  atniln. 
(6)  TherapfMlkal  ^yiKfe-JJomnlei 
(c)  Uatd  in  thrush,  and  iiri  table 

tlotts  of  the  mncooa  membranek 

SOUL  DBOocnov  or  Dxtuumama  (Woody* 
nightshade). 

(a)  BoU  ten  dra^ms  of  dolcamaim  la  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  water  down  to  &  pint, 
and  strain. 

(fr)  Tlierqpetittoai  <^lw(&— Dioretie  and 
dlaphoretia 

(c)  tTagrf  in  dropsy  and  cotaneoosdlaeaaec 

id)  />oae.-4  oonoe  to  1  ooaoe  two  or 
three  timea  a  day. 

ioia  DxcocnoK  or  Loowdool 

(a)  Boll  10  drachms  of  sliced  logwood  la 
U  phit  of  water  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

(6)  THurapetUkai  gfifte-^Asliingaatnad 
tonic 

(c)  r«e(<  hi  dlarrfaoBa  and  dyseatciry. 

idi  /)o«&— 1  ounce  io  %  ounoea  after  each 
action  of  the  bowels^ 


Dscocnox  or  BAnxT»(B«rl9 
water). 

(a)  Wash  S|  ounces  of  peart  borl^,  tliea 
boll  them  In  lialf  a  pint  of  water  for  a  ahoit 
time.  Throw  this  water  away,  and  pour  oQ 
the  bartey  4  pints  of  hot  water;  boll<&Mf?|i 
down  to  3  pints,  and  strain. 

(6)  7%eregp€utioal  <^«ctL— Soothlny  and 
nourishing. 

(e)  U»ed  aa  a  dUnuit  drink  in  feren, 
and  In  inflammation  of  mocoua 
eapedally  thoae  of  the  orlnaiy  organs^ 

f08L  Dscocnoir  op  Basict  (eon^poimtf ). 

(a)  Boil  9  pints  of  barley  water  (aee  par. 
iD90)  with  9|  oanoes  of  sliced  fin,  4  dracfams 
of  brutaed  fteah  liquorice,  2)  oonces  of 
raiains,  and  a  pint  of  water,  down  to  s  pbitst 
and  strain. 

(6)  (e)  The  aame  as  the  last,  bat.  In  addi- 
tion, laxatlTa 

9081  DiOOCnoX  or  PortTBXADO. 

(a)  BoU  5  ouncea  of  bruised  poppybeada 
in  5  phits  of  water  for  a  qoarterof  an  hoar, 
and  strain. 

(6)  lheng>aUieal  ^«clL—AaoSymd  aad 
aoothing. 

(fi)  Uted  aa  a  fomentation  In  palnfU  a«el-> 
lings  and  Inflammations 

SQ28  DKOocnosf  or  Oak  Bauc 

(a)  BoU  10  drachma  of  oak  bark  bmlscd 
in  9  pluta  of  water  down  to  a  plat,  smI 
strain. 

(&)  7%axtpeutteat  ^^Mk-^AstitecenC 

(e)  &j0tl  aaan  iqjectloa  In  proLipea  of  ths 
anus,  and  othiT  relaMd  ooUkUttoaa  ot 
muooua  membranea 

9084.  Daoocnoa  or  ^'fTianra  - 
(jnaqtle) 
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(a)  BoU  5  oaaom  of  nraapariUa  In  four 
fAnu  of  water  to  two  pints,  and  itnln. 

pboretic,  and  tonla 

(c>  C7«mI  In  eoteneooB  dlUMCi,  chronic 
riiwiuMiliiin,  and  icroftila. 

(d)  i>OM:.^  ooncea,  twlcoor  thrice  a  day. 

MS&  Daooonov  ov  bauapahua  (eom- 

|MNmcO« 

(tf)  Mix  ftnr  ptnCs  of  bolllnf  deooetion  of 
MDPMiMrUla,  10  draohDu  of  aUoed  saaaaflraa, 
10  Urachms  of  gualacam-wood  ahaTlnga,  10 
draehiM  of  bruiaed  atlok^Uqaorfoe,  and  S 
drachms  or  mesereon-bark ;  boU  Ibr  a  qoar* 
ter  of  an  hour,  and  strain. 
lb)  (e)  (d)  IHtrapaitieal  ^^Wti— Tha  same 
as  the  last,  bat  wanner,  and  therelbrs 
better  salted  to  weak  atomaeha. 

SoaoL  Dbooctioh  or  Bboom  ieompotatd). 

(a)  Take  }  an  oanoo  of  broom,  i  an  onnoe 
of  Janlper  berrtea,  and  |  an  onnce  of  bruised 
dandelion,  boU  In  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water 
down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

(6)  JJttfxq^euHoal  e^tettH—Diaretle,  and 
dlghUT*  aperient 

(e)  Uted  In  drop^, 

(d)  Z>ow— U  ounce  to  t  ounoea,  twice 
or  thrioe  a  dagr. 

90S7.  DBCocnov  or  DAin>rj.TO!r. 

(a)  Boil  4  ounces  of  bruiited  dandelion  In 
1|  pint  of  distilled  water  to  a  pint,  and 
atrain. 

0)  77kaifl9WtttfMir<2r«rtl— DinretlcBlIgbtly 
I4>erient,  and  specially  acting  on  the  liver. 

(c)  Ufid  In  torpid  conditions  of  the  liver, 
Janndloe,  habitat  constipation,  Ac 

(<0  DoBe—i  or  8  ounces  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

SQ2&  DiorrALnL— A  medldne  In  no  case 
flt  Ibr  domestic  usei 

9020.  Dnx  Watbb.— Prepared  from  Dili 
ieeds  by  distillation. 

(•)  nptieal  proptrHu.  —  An  aromatic 
odoor,  with  a  pungent  agreeable  taste. 

{b)  I%<riqM«i(wa/c^te<&~^anninativeaBd 
Bttanulatlva 

(0  Used  in  the  llatulenoo  and  grlplngs  of 
^lldren. 

(d)  />om:— i  drachm  to  ]|  oonoau 

2000.  Dulcamara,  Woody-nlghtahade. 
(See  Decoctioo  oC) 

908L  Elatebiuic.— A  powertU  cathartic, 
entirely  unfit  for  domestic  use. 

908S.  ExiAACT  or  CoLocnraL 

(a)  (b)  (c)  See  Colocynth. 

(d)  Do$L-^  to  10  grains. 

MB.  EzxBAcr  or  OBnuv. 
(«)  Made  from  the  gentian  root 
{P)  neraptmtkat  f^Swte,— Tonic  and  ito- 
nachlc 
(0)  rsed  In  dyspepsia. 
id)  Dou^^  to  SO  gralna. 


9084  Extract  or  Hkxbanr.— PrepavoA 
from  the  leaves  otHfOKjfomm  nigtr. 

(a)  Phjftkal  propertut^~-An  cRtract  of  a 
dingy  olive  colour,  and  a  peculiar,  dlaagroe- 
able  smell;  taste,  bitterish  and  saline. 

(6)  J%ertg9e»tieeU  <^ecCi.— Narootlo,  ano> 
dyne,  and  antispasmodic. 

(e)  (7»ed  instead  of  opium.  In  Irritability  of 
the  nervous  system,  or  mucous  surikces,  or 
in  combination  with  purgatives  to  prevent 
tlieir  griping,  as  It  does  not  cause  consti- 
pation. 

(d)  Z>0M.~4l  to  8  gnUnsL 

SOSS.  Extract  or  Lnruob 

(a)  Fhjfsieal  jwvperfiM:— An  extract  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  and  narcotic  odours 
taste,  bitter. 

(6)  ThentpeutktU  <2fec(fc— Narcotic  and 
diaphoretic 

(c)  Used  Instead  of  opium,  but  not  of  any 
great  service,  as  It  Is  veiy  uncertain  in' its 
operation. 

(d)  Dost>~Ji  gralna  to  la 
S038.  Extract  or  Hop. 

(a)  iVkytfico/projwrfMsL-^  dark-coloured 
bitter  extract,  without  much  smelL 

(6)  TkatieMtieal  ^ecU. -^TooXq  and 
sedative. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  dyspepsia  and  loss  ot 
sleep. 

(d)  /kMc— 10  to  15  grains. 

1087.  Extract  or  Sarsapaxiixa  (figtdd).— 
Prepared  from  larsiiparilla,  and  used  for 
the  same  pvposes  as  the  decoction.  It  Is 
sold  both  as  a  simple  and  compound  extract 

(d)  Doee.—^  dropa  to  1  drachm  two  or 
three  timea  a  day.  In  water. 

8088L  Extract  or  Damd^ok.— Prepared 
from  the  deooeilon  of  dandelion,  and  used 
for  the  aame  purpoeea, 

(d)  Ams.— 1  scruple  to  1  drachm. 

1008.  Oaixb.— Produced  on  the  yoong 
brsnchea  of  the  galUoak,  from  the  puncturo 
of  the  ovipositor  o(  a  small  insect 

(a)  Fhifskal  pnpertiss.— Two  kinds  are 
sold,  one  of  which  is  Inferior  in  quality, 
being  of  a  blackish-blue  or  deep  olivo 
colour,  with  unequal  warty  surface;  astrin- 
gent bitter  taste,  and  hard  to  iircak.  The 
other  kind  Is  of  a  whitish  colour,  smooth 
surface,  very  austere  bitter  taste,  being 
easily  broken,  less  compact  *n<i  of  ianter 
«l«a 

(6)  27kcrapnd<6a/</recr«.<^Astrlngentand 
tonic 

(e)  Used  in  protracted  dlarrhcBa  and 
lnt4>stlnal  hemorrhuge;  also  In  relaxed  cou~ 
ditlona  of  Uie  fluioea  and  rectum  as  a  local 
i4>pllcation. 

(d)  Ztaac^io  (trains  to  SO,  with  aroinatlca, 
thrice  a  day.  An  iiiiu«lon  may  be  used  Ibr 
irtaxatkm  of  tho  fauM-a,  Ac  An  oiniment 
is  prepiTCd  by  mixing  1  dndiio  of  tbe 
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waterlbrulioar, in  Aoorend  TOMeltand 
itnin. 

(b)  TharopeuUeal  ^eet$^  Stomachic  and 
tonic. 

(c)  Utedlu  dyapopsia  and  general  debility. 
id)  />0M.— li  to  2  ounces  two  or  throe 

timeeaday. 

SNNKk  iMrUBKMI  ov  LimSKD  (fion^iKmitd)^^ 
Lhueedtea. 

(a)  Macerate  aU  drachma  of  bmiaed 
llnarert  and  ten  drachma  of  sUoed  fieah 
liqttorloe  In  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  fte  torn 
honn,  near  tlie  lira  in  a  covered  TeaMl,  and 
strain. 

(b)  TVkemjMttMeo/ </rer<c—Soothlng»  espe- 
cially to  tlie  roacoua  paaaaKea. 

(c)  Used  in  chionlc  bronchitis  and 
atrangnxy. 

(d)  DoUy  ad  Ubitum. 

S054.  iMFtTSIOK  OP  QUAaSIA. 

(a)  Macerate  ten  scrtiplea  of  qnaaala 
diced,  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water  lor  two 
hours,  in  a  covered  veaseL 

(6)  Therapeutical  ^ects.— Tonic  and  ato- 
machic 

(c)  {TMd  In  dyspepsia. 
{d)  Dote.— Ik  to2  ooncca. 

905&  ImrUBION  OP  RUUBABB. 

(a)  Macerate  3  drachms  of  siloed  rhubarb 
root  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water  fur  two  hours, 
in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

(fi)  JJierapeutieal  ^ecU.  —  Stomachic, 
tonic,  and  aperient 

(e)  Used  in  dyspepsia  accompanied  with 
constipation,  especially  in  combination 
with  gentian. 

(d )  Jkue.—i  ounce  to  l|  oonce. 

90fi6L  I5FDBI09  or  Bosks  (pompomtd). 

(a)  Put  8  drachms  of  the  dried  red 
rose  leaves  into  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
then  add  a  fluid  drachm  and  a  half  of 
diluted  Bulphnrio  add.  Macerate  for  two 
hours  and  strain  the  liquor ;  lastly,  add  six 
drachms  of  sugar. 

(b)  ITurapeuHeal  ^^tetiL— Astringent^  n- 
frigerant,  and  antiseptic 

(e)  Ueed  as  a  drink  in  fevers;  also  as  a 
vehicle  for  sulphate  of  magnesia,  quinine, 
Ac. 

(<0  Lou^-^k  to  9  ounces. 

9067.  iNVOBioH  OF  Snou  (COnVOMfM/).— 
Senna  tea. 

(a)  Macerate  15  drachma  of  senna  leaves, 
and  4  scruples  of  bruised  ginger,  in  a  pint 
of  boiling  water  for  an  hour  in  a  closed 
vessel,  and  strain. 

(6)  TherapeiOicaleiftcU^^^Xies^VLX, 

(e)  Uaed  as  a  velilcle  for  more  active  pur- 
gatives, which  it  asaists;  or  by  itaelf  as  a 
mild  purgative. 

(<0  /)(Me.—l  to  S  ounces. 

sosa.  Imnmosr  ot  Valbblw, 


(a)  Macerate  k  an  ounce  of  valerian  in  a 
pint  of  boUlng  water  for  half  an  hour,  in  a 
closed  vessel,  then  strain. 

(6)  T^enqMWtoaJ  ^erU  —  Antlspnsmodlc 
and  tonic. 

(e)  £;:Md  in  hysteria. 

(J)  />o«e.— 1#  to  9  ounceSk 

9000.  lODIXI. 

(a)  Phyekal  propertiet.-JL  material  of  a 
solid,  opaque,  biuiah-blaclt  colour,  semi> 
metallic  lustre,  pungent  odonr,  stanllar  to 
chlorine;  acrid  taste.  It  stains  the  skin  of 
a  yellowish-brown  colour,  destroys  vege- 
table colours;  with  starch,  strikes  a  blue 
colour;  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water; 
soluble  in  rectified  spirit 

(6)  Therapeutical  ^eet*.—Stlmva«at,  exor- 
cising a  peculiar  eflbct  in  producing  absorp^ 
tion  of  unnatural  growtha. 

(c)  U$ed  in  enlarged  glands,  and  gene- 
rally in  chronic  enlargements  of  other 
bodies. 

id)  Doee.— It  is  not  lit  for  domestic  use  hi 
this  form,  nor  Indeed  in  any  other. 

900a  loDiDB  oy  PoTAssroic  (See  Potas- 

SIUIC,  lODinS  OF.) 

9061.  IPKCACUANRA,  TBX  BOOT. 

(a)  PhyMkalpropertieM.— In  pieces  of  three 
or  four  hiclies  in  length,  with  a  resinous 
fracture;  an  acrid  aromatic  somewhat 
bitter  taste,  slightly  nausooos;  pecullnr 
odonr;  yields  Its  active  principle  to  water, 
spirit  and  wine. 

(6)  2fterapeulfccrf<2f^K«>'—Bmetic,  diapho- 
retic, expectorant  and  acting  pecnlia4y  on 
the  liver. 

(c)  UtedtM  an  emetic;  also  as  an  expec- 
torant in  bronchltia,  asthma,  Aa,  as  a 
nauseate  in  pneumonia,  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery ;  as  a  diaphoretic  in  various  diseases, 
and  in  torpid  liver,  to  promote  Its  proper 
secretiona 

(d)  Doee^—AA  an  emetic,  15  to  80  grains; 
as  a  nauseate  9  to  4  grainj ;  as  a  diapho- 
retic 1  grain,  with  a  smaU  dose  of  opium ; 
as  an  expectorant  or  for  torpid  liver, }  to  1 
grain. 

9081  Jalap,  thx  Boot. 

(a)  Fhjfticaipi'opei'tieM.—HMti  transverse 
sUcos,  or  round  maaaes;  solid,  hard,  and 
lieavy;  dai4-grey  ootonr,  striated  appear- 
anoe;  sickly  smeU;  taste  sweetish,  bnt 
uanseooa. 

{b)  fherapeuheal  (jTeefa— Actively  ape- 
rient and  diuretic;  generally  producing 


(e)  &M  In  obstinate  oonstlpatioo,  worms, 
dropsy ;  requires  a  carminative  to  prevent 
griping  and  nausea. 

(d)  Dou^lQ  grahis  to  80. 

9068.  LSMOK-PXKU  Jdjcb,  ako  EflSKirCB. 

(a)  Produced  flpom  the  lemons  as  lio-v 
ported. 
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(6)  Tfurapeutieal  ^]fMt.— The  ped  la 
arouuitie,  ttoniachlc  and  slightly  tonte. 
The  euenec  It  •tinmlant  The  /nice  it  antU 
•corbutte,  antiaapCle,  toodc  and  diapboretlc 
In  large  qoantitlet. 

(e)  The  jokse  it  umI  with  great  anooest 
In  goat  and  rheomattam.  With  toda  and 
potatt  it  forms  the  ordinaxy  eflferveacing 
draught.   (See  Soda,  Cxooxatbow.) 

(d)  Dom  of  the  Juloe  tat  goat,  Ae.— Hall 
an  oanee  every  two  or  three  hours  on  an 
empty  itoaiach. 

S064.  Labt>  is  Qted  externally  in  the  pre- 
paration of  olntmentt,  cauttlca,  Ac. 

9065.  LiKDCsirr  OF  Ammomia. 

(a)  To  1  Hold  oanco  of  the  tolntton  of 
ammoniA  add  8  Hold  ounces  of  oUre  oU, 
and  shake  together. 

(6)  TkarapaUkal  <^te£i.-4}tlmnlant  and 
rabefhcient 

(e)  U»^  in  sore  throat  externally,  alto  to 
chronic  rtieiimatitm,  with  Mctloa 

9O06L  Lmpcmrr  or  Cakfhob. 

(a)  Diasolve  1  ounce  of  camphor  in  4 
Hold  ounces  of  oltvo  oil. 

(6)  7%«rqpeti(Ka/<2r«cft— SUmalant 

(c)  Und  in  clmmlc  rheumatism,  with 
flrlctlon. 

awr.  Ldcxkot  or  Cahphob  {compound), 
(fl)  Dlsaolve  %k  oances  of  camphor  and  1 
drachm  of  oil  of  lavender  fn  17  fluid  ounces 
of  rectified  tpiritt  of  wine;  then  add  S 
fluid  ounoea   of  the   ttrong  tolntion  of 
ammonia,  and  thake  well  together. 
(6)  m<rapettf»eaf  <^«c(«L— Stimulant 
(c)  U»ed  with  fMctlOB  In  the  same  way  as 
the  simirie  liniment,  bat  It  b  more  powerful 

S06B.  LcnoacKT  or  Soap.— Sold  ready  pre^ 

pared  by  the  druKglsts. 
(6)  Therapeutical  ^ffects.--St\mn\wnL 
<c)  Uted  \a.   chronic   rheumatism    and 

n^aralgla;  and  as  a  yehlde  for  other  more 

active  rubefiulents. 

SOaB.  LisnMXXT  OP  Oranc 

Sold  ready  prepared. 

(fr)  7%«na^pnitiea/ <^erif«— Anodyne. 

(c)  Uitd  in  local  pains,  and  to  broidea. 

907a  LaauBNT  or  TuRFEMTnnt. 

(a)  Shake  well  together  1  ouiioes  of  soft 
sonis  and  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  16 
fluid  ounces  of  the  spirit  of  turpentine,  nntU 
roixetL 

(6)  7Vk«KQ»€ifli0a(  ^eetc^tlmulant 

(c)  V»ed  In  paralytio  affections  and 
chronie  rheumatism;  also  to  bums  and 
acaids. 

ion.  Li<)iK>R  or  AcRAn  or  AiocoiriA. 

(a)  Add  as  much  sesqoicarbonate  of 
ammonia  to  diluted  aoetio-acid  {disHlM 
vtneffot),  aa  will  aatante  It,  which  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  cessation  of  ttieeflhrvesoenoe. 


(A)   Therxgieytkal  <2^iBcft.  —  Dis^herailo^ 
cooling  and  dinretio. 
(c)  {TsetilnaUfbbilleoondltlona. 
id)  2>on;.— a  to  4  diachmsL 

SOTS.  LiQVOE  or  ACSTATB  OP  LSAS. 

(a)  Sold  by  the  druggists. 

(&)  TfterapeuHeal  ^ecto-l3edatlve  and 
astringent  when  applied  extt^mally. 

(c)  Used  as  a  lotion  to  Inliamad  aarfheea 
when  largely  dilated  with  water.  Ooolart 
water  is  prepared  from  It,  by  adulo^a  flaid 
drachm  and  a  half  of  it  and  1  flaid  diachnt 
of  proof  spirit  to  a  pint  of  dlstHled  vatac 

9078.  LiQDOK  OT  POTASS. 

(a)  Phj/sieal  propertie».  —  A  coloorteaa 
fluid,  inodorous,  taste  acrid  and  canstle, 
reels  soapy  between  the  fliigera. 

(b)  7%er«9Mra(fca<  <2r«cta— Anti-acid,  din* 
retic,  alterative,  soothing  to  tlie  moooas 
membranes,  when  diluted. 

(c)  Uted  In  acidity  of  the  atomadi  and 
bowels;  also  in  irritability  of  the  atom^di 
ond  of  the  bladder;  and  In  Gotaneuna  dis- 


(d)  Dos&^lO  drops  to  90  in  bear  orbiiter 
infhslon. 

2074.  Maokuia,  Casbovatb  of. 

(a)  Pkffskai  propenie$.'-A,  solid,  wUta. 
tastdeaa,  inodorous  powder,  insolahle  In 
water. 

(6)  Tkerapeuikai  ^ecte—AntlHMld  and 
purgative. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia  with  ooativeneaa,  la 
the  constipation  of  childroi  and  delkata 
grown  persona. 

(d)  Dose.'-i  dradim  to  1  drachm  or  9. 
Tho  solution  Is  used  very  ext««nslve|y,  as 
prepared  by  Shr  John  Murray  and  Mr.  Bin- 
nefbrd,  with  an  excess  of  carbonic  add  to 
hold  the  magnesia  In  solution.  The  dose  ta 
1  drachm  to  ^  ounce  or  1  ounce. 

9070.  Maonxbia,  Sulpoatb  09.^-lSipuam 
aaha 

(a)  Phffskai  praygi'tfei.— Small  pointed 
crystals  of  a  transparent,  oolonrleai  appoaiw 
ance ;  inodorous,  with  a  disagreeable  tutier 
taste ;  dissolves  readily  In  water. 

(6)  nkerx|peKfKo/<2r«<*'— Pusgativek 

(0  Used  as  a  cooling  laxative,  wi 
the  bowela  out,  but  not  Bearchlng  tbeow 

(«i)  Aue—l  drachm  to  1  ounce. 

9076.  Mahka. 

(a)  Pkiftkalpt'opei  <iML— A  pale  yeOonrlati 
white  colour,  and  crystalline  appearance; 
taste,  sweet,  tmt  sickly;  odour,  aiightlj  dia- 
agreeable.    Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

(b)  7%«rtQ>eitfie8f<27bcto>--^a<Uyapcii«it. 

(e)  Used  principally  for  infimta^  or  to 
sweeten  aperient  dranghta. 

(d)  i>OM.— s  ounces  for  adnlta,  I  to  • 
drachms  for  influita 

9077.  MABSBlCaiLOfm. 
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(a)  Fkiftteal  propertiei^A  root;  long 
C7lliidTlcal ;  gmyfih  witboat,  whiM  within ; 
Inodorous ;  ta^  twwUata. 

(b)  Tfierapeutieal  ^flctoi— Soothing. 

(e)  {7m(I  to  make  a  loothlng  drink  in  IXTl- 
tatlon  of  tbe  mucous  membnuiea,  or  m  a 
fonudBtatian;  boiling  tbe  Umitm  and  root 
tolbrmit 

9018.  BfxHT-wARB—Preparedflroin  pepper- 
mint or  ipear-mtnt 

(tf)  TbcM  are  aold  In  the  shopei 

ib)  t^tnptuikal  ^ffieeU-JioOi  are  car- 
mlnallTB  ami  allghtlsr  stlmulaUng.  Bpear- 
mlnt>w«ter  la  ako  diuretic. 

(fi)  CtedasaTehideforotberremedlei. 

9K9,  Hebcobt.— Tbe  pure  metal  te  not 
lued  in  medldae,  eiusept  Ibr  the  purpose  of 
making  tiM  amalgam  with  silver  introduced 
Into  dee«jed  tceih. 

908a  MkRCUBT,  AMXOmO-CHLOBXDB  OV— 

White  pfpdpiute. 

(a)  Phvnetti  properHa.—K  white  inodo- 
ittos  powder;  insipid,  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol. 

ih)  rherapwtkai^ffiecti^VKAexJtienuLaj 

only ;  it  is  detergent 

(c)  Used  for  cutaneous  diseases,  and  for 
deatVDTlBg  lice,  Ac,  In  lU  powdered  condi- 
tion. 

9081.  Mekcubt,  Biculobidb  of.— Corro- 
sive sublimate. 

(a)  Too  powerfhl  for  domestic  use,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  vermin  (see 
page  988). 

9088.  Mkbcttbt,  Chlobidb  of.— Calomel 

(a)  Phffskal  propertia.—lL  white  semi- 
transparent  crystaUino  mass,  inodorous, 
Insipid,  and  Insoluble.  Usually  sold  as  a 
beavy  wlilte  powder. 

(P)  Therapeutical  <fects.  —  Alterative, 
purgative,  and  producing  absorption. 

ifi)  Utti  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver 
•nd  general  torpidity  of  the  stomach  and 
iK^vels;  in  dropsy,  In  oombbiatlon  with 
other  medldnea.  A  most  dangerous  medi- 
cine when  employed  by  those  who  are  not 
aware  of  Its  powerful  eflRscts. 

(d)  Dow.— 1  grain  twice  a  day  as  an 
alterative.  4  to  5  grains  as  an  aperient,  com- 
bined with,  or  followed  by,  some  mild  vege- 
table purgative. 

908S.  Mbbccbt,  lODmBABDBlBIOnroBOF. 

Two  strong  and  very  powerfid  agents 
in  eflisettng  absorption;  not  adapted  for 
domestic  use,  except  in  scald-head. 

9084.  MXBCUBT,   l^ITBIC  OZXDB  OF.— Had 

precipitate. 

(a)  Fhyateal  proptrtte$,^A  powder  of  a 
brilliant  rod  colour,  iUHOluble  in  water. 

(6)  Therapeutical  </rects.— Stluiulaut,  ex- 
tcrually. 

if)  VmA  to  old  ulcen,  and  to  heal  indolent 


sores  Of  all  kinds,  when  made  into  an  oint- 
ment with  lard,   f  See  OnmiKirEB.) 

2085.  Mbbccbt,  with  Cbauc 

(a)  PAynea/  prop€rtfM.— A  heavy  bltiUh- 
gray  powder.  Insoluble  in  water. 

(6)  Thtr€^piiuJtkoleffetU,'-hx<V^txlA^9\\zt' 
atlve,  mildly  laxative,  and  stimulating  Ut 
the  action  of  the  liver. 

(«)  Uwi  as  a  mild  alterative  and  stimu- 
lant to  the  liver  in  children. 

(<i)  Dom^-Ji  gnUns  to  U  in  the  adult. 

9086.  MixTiTBB  OF  AcACU.-^ne1Uge. 
(a)  Bub  10  ounces  of  bruised  acacia  gum 

with  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  gradually 
poured  on  tmtil  dissolved. 
(6)  7%srtiiMii<ieaJ</fteli.— Soothing: 

(c)  Ueiei  to  allay  Irritation  of  mucons 
membranes,  as  in  bronchitis  and  Inflamraa^ 
tlon  of  the  bladder;  also  to  suspend  hjc 
solublo  substances. 

(d)  Dose.— 1  drachm  to  i  ounce. 

9087.  MlZTUBB  OF  AXKOMIAOUIL 

(a)  Knb  6  drachms  of  gum  ammonia* 
cum  with  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  gra- 
dually added,  until  property  mixed. 

(6)  TkeraptMikial  effect*,  —  SUmolant, 
antispasmodic,  expectorant 

(c)  Utd  in  chronic  bronchitis,  especially 
in  old  people,  and  asthma. 

(d)  DoM.--i  ounce  to  1  ounce. 

2088.  MiXTOBB  OF  AufONPs.— Emnlskm 
of  almonds,  prepared  from  the  coufoctlon 
or  from  ftwh  almonds.    (See  Aimomiw.) 

9088.  MixiUBB  OF  Cahfbob.— Camphor 
mixture. 

(a)  Bub  half  a  drachm  of  camphor  with 
ten  minims  of  rectified  spirit;  then  add 
gradually  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  and 
strain  through  Uncn. 

(6)  Ther(y)€utieal  <^te<i.~SUniuh»ting; 
antispasmodic,  diaphoretic: 

(c)  (feed  as  a  vehicle  Tor  other  remedleSL 

(cT)  Dose.- 1  or  U  onnc& 

900a  MixTUBX  OF  Chalk. 

(a)  Bub  i  ounce  of  prepared  chalk  and 
8  drachms  of  sugar  with  a  fluid  ounce 
and  a  half  of  mixture  of  acacia,  and  8  fluid 
ounces  of  oinnamon  water. 

(6)  liurapeutkal  <^ee(a— Antl-scid,  ab- 
sorbent, and  astringent  when  given  in 
diarrbouL 

(0  Used  in  diarrhcn,  cspedany  when 
united  with  aromatic  confection  and  opium, 
or  catechu. 

908L  MiXTCXB  OF  IBOM  (compomd). 

(a)  Bub  8  drachma  of  powdered  myrrh 
and  1  drachm  of  cartwnate  of  potass  witb 
a  fluid  ounce  of  spirit  of  nutmeg ;  to  tliese, 
while  rubbing,  add  18  fluid  ounces  of  roeo- 
water,  9  drachma  of  sugar,  and  2)  scruples 
of  powdered  sulphate  of  Irun.  Put  the  mix- 
ture m  a  well-stoppered  bottta 
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Mtrlngent,  ionlc»  emmanacogiMb 

(e)  Utbi  In  ehlorotic  glrlo,  and  In  all 
tho  defective  seoretloos  of  yoong  fiunales. 

(d)  Z>oie—l  to  1}  ounce. 

Wn.  MlXTOBB  OP  OVAUCDIL  « 

(a)  Bab  8  drachms  of  powdervd 
gaalacam  with  half  an  oonee  of  logar,  and 
8^  drachma  of  powdered  acacU ;  to  these, 
Willie  rubbing,  add  gradoally  a  pint  of 
cinnamon  water. 

(6>  7%en^feutical  <^ee«>.— Stimulant  and 
diaphoretic. 

(e)  Uted  in  chronic  rheumatism. 
(<0  Xkwe.— 4  to  1^  ounce. 

SO03.  MTBSH.-.Tho  gum-resln,  nsnally 
powdered. 

(a)  Physical  propertiei.—A  powder  of  a 
yellowlah-brown  colour;  an  agreeable, 
peculiar  odour ;  bitter  and  slightly  aromatic 
ta8t« ;  partially  soluble  In  water ;  alcohol 
dissolves  its  reiiln ;  soluble  in  alkalies. 

(b)  Thierapeutkal  ^^Tectf— Tonic.  sUmn- 
lant,  expectorant,  emmenagogue. 

(c)  Used  chiefly  with  sted,  internally; 
externally,  as  an  ingredieni  in  tooth'i>owdei; 

((f)  Dou.—^  or  8  grains. 

9001  OnrrvEXT  OP  Crbasots. 

((f)  Eub  hoir  a  fluid  drachm  of  cieaeote 
with  on  oun(!e  of  lard,  until  they  ore  lncor« 
porated. 

(&)  Theraptutv(xd  effect*.— htymjAxDi. 

(c)  Uud  in  scald  head,  Jbc. 

aooSw  OiNTHBHT  OP  Oalls  {eompcwiiTi. 

(a)  Mix  6  drachms  of  finely  powdered 
galla,  8  ounces  of  lard,  and  11  drachm  of 
powdered  opium. 

(6)  Astringent  and  anodyne. 

(e)  Used  for  hemorrhoids ;  bat  one  qnan- 
ter  of  the  quantity  of  gallic  add  answers 
much  better. 

8098.  OnmcBHT  OP  NinATB  op  Msbcuby. 

(6)  Therapeutical  cfftxt*.--S{\mv\KDi. 

(c)  Used  when  diluted  with  spenniiceti 
ointment  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  for  the 
lldM  in  weak  eyes 

2007.     OxSTMXSt    OP    NrTRIG    OXIDE    OP 

SffiBCURT. 

(a)  Kab  1  ounce  of  finely  powdered 
nitric  oxide  of  mercury  with  10  ounces  of 
wax,  and  6  ounces  of  lara. 

(6)  Therapeutical  Qfecf*.— Stimulant 

(e)  (TJwd  to  indolent  ulcers. 

S098l  OoriKKNT  OP  lODIDB  OP  POTAflSItriL 

(a)  Diasolvo  8  drachms  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  8  fluid  drachms  of  boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  tben  mix  with  10  ounces  of 
lard. 

(6)  fltlmulant,  and  producing  absorption 
of  glondular  swellings,  such  as  wens,  Ac 

8W9.  Ouinuin:  op  Savi>'& 


(a)  MeU  8  ounces  of  white  wax,  wWi  a 
pound  of  lard,  and  mix  i  a  pound  of  hmiml 
firesh  savlne,  then  express  tbroagli  llnaiL 

(6)  Used  tot  dresilng  bUstera  to  kaep 
them  open. 


I  hellebore^  and 


8100.  OnTKDrr  op  Solfhiib  (< 

(a)  Madeofsniphnr,  white 
Ointment  of  potass,  with  soft  soap  and 

(b)  Used  in  itch. 

810L  OcmcKirr  op  Znca 

(a)  Mix  1  dradim  of  oxida  of  sine  with 
6  dratdinis  of  lard. 

(d)  Used  as   a  oo(dinA 
drying  ointment 

8108.   OUH-M&HT  op  IODIDB  OT 

(a)  Mix  fh>m  30  grains  to  1  dradsn  of 
iodide  of  mercuiy  with  l  onnee  of  hud. 

(6)  Used  in  scald  bead,  fiw  whleh  It  b 
very  efficacious. 

8106.  Ouv£  Oil 

(a)  Physical  properties.~-Ji  txanspareot 
fixed  oil,  of  a  3'eUowlah  ootour;  Inodocous. 
and  without  much  taste;  boUs  at  Aid 
degrees  Fahrenheit ;  oougeals  at  3d  degrvcs. 

{b)  TUerapeutieal  <^tk— Soothing,  and 
slightly  aperient 

(c)  Used  in  bronchlnl  irritation;  also  as 
a  vehicle  for  other  medicines  In  the  Ibrm  of 
liniment 

((/)  Dost,—!  to  2  drachma. 

8104.  Opium— The  Inspbaated  Jnloe  of  the 
Papaner  somni/erum. 

(a)  iPkyskal  properties^— Turkeif  apittm  ta 
In  flat,  compact  dry,  heavy  cakos,  of  a  (ie«p 
brown  colour,  with  a  Iij;ht  fhu;ture ;  ts^c, 
nauseou^  bitter,  and  pungent;  odoar,  peea- 
liar  and  unpleasant;  Iiidia  cpimn  ts  )e» 
consistent  and  more  ductile.  It  Is  peitlr 
soluble  In  both  water  and  alcohol,  and  v«iy 
easily  disserved  la  vinegar  and  oIL 

(6)  Theroq)eutical  <^eetiL— Anodyna,  and- 
spaauiodlc,  diaphoretic,  and  narcotic. 

(c)  Used  in  palnfiil  aflbctiona,  muueem- 
panled  by  fever.  In  diarrbosa  and  aS 
mucous  Irritations*  but  requiring  gitss 
care,  and  scarcely  fit  for  home  oac. 

{d)  Dose.—^  to  1  grain. 

8105.  OmixL  OP  SQnzLL.-~.Tiaegar  of 
squiUa,  sweetened  with  honey. 

(a)  (6)  (c)  llie  same  as  sqaUL 

{d)  Dose.—\  to  \k  drachm. 

8100.  Pzu,  OP  Aloes  (eompotind). 

(a)  Physical  properties.— ^Ami^  up  of  aloes, 
gentian,  and  oil  of  canaway. 

(6)     Therapeutieal    qTsc^il— .Stomaehk; 
purgative,  and  emmenagogue. 

(e)  Used  in  dysp^wia,  ooativeneaa,  uni 
amenorrhoea. 

{d)  Dose.-Z  to  15  grains. 

8107.  Pill  op  Aloes,  with  Myvrk 
(a)  PAy«i(»<prt)pe*ifi^«.— MadeutiofaLiOik 
myrrh,  salSrou,  and  soap. 
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■   (6)  nmxgtmtkai  ^^flMti.— AUmttluit,  ca- 
thmitic,  emmeaagOKoe. 

(c)  (7ud  with  tulphate  of  Iron  In  ame- 
nurrhooa. 

(d )  jOom.— 5  to  10  gralDi. 

910&  PUX  OF  COLOCnriH  (OMNIMIMd). 

(a)  Made  up  of  aloes,  acammonj,  outla- 
moDU,  extract  of  oolocsmtb,  and  liunl  Kwp. 

(6)  Jftcrc^mticaJ  </feel«.^A  warm  porga- 
tlTe. 

(c)  (TSmI  In  Iiabltoal  coatlveneas. 

((/}  DoM^S  to  15  graUu. 

SIOO.  Pill  or  Ixox,  with  MTitaH. 

(a)  Made  up  of  myrrh,  soda,  and  salpbate 
of  iron,  mixed  with  treacle. 

(6)  Jfitrt^euUeal  <2fae<t.— Stomachic, 
tonic,  and  emmenogogue. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  chlorosis,  hysteria. 

niOL  Till  ow  Oalbamttx  {eomponnd). 

(a)  Made  np  of  galbanum,  myrrh,  saga- 
peiinm,  aoafoetlda,  and  8o«p. 

(&)  TherapetUkal  <2r«e(«.— Antispasmodic 
and  emmenagogue. 

(€)  Uted  In  hysteria  and  amenorrhosa. 

(d)  DoH—lO  to  18  grains. 

211L  Pill  of  Mkjbcubt.— 'Blue  pUL 
'(a)  The  metal  partially  oxydated,   and 
mbLed  with  oonflKtiun  of  roses. 

(6)  Therapeutical  ^ects.--Altenitlve  and 
porgatlvQ,  acting  specially  on  the  liver. 

(<0  Uaed  in  dyspcpela,  torpidity  of  the 
lirer,  and  constlpatiou. 

(</)  Dote.—!  to  5  or  6  grains. 

sua.  Pill  of  tbb  Cqlobidf  or  Mbbcubt 
(fiompound). 

(a)  Made  up  of  chloride  of  mercury 
(caiormOt  oxysulpbaret  of  antimony,  and 
powdered  guoiiicutn,  with  treacle. 

(6)  Therapeutical  ctT^etf.— Alterative, 
purgatlre,  and  diapboretio. 

(e)  Und  in  hepatic  aflectiona,  fta 
(cO  i>oM— 1  grain  to  6. 

Slia.  Pill  OF  BncBAXB  (eoffliPOMMf). 

(a)  Made  np  of  rhutMurb,  ^aioes,  and 
myrrlL 

(6)  3%«ra/)eti<iea<  {^ecAL— Stomachic,  and 
a  warm  aperient 

(e)  CTMdm  dyspepsia  and  constipation. 

S114.  Pnx  or  Soap  {eompoundt^. 

(a)  Made  up  oi  opiom,  liquorice,  and  soft 
aonp. 

'    (6)  J^erapenUeal  <2^teta.~The  same  as 
opium. 

(c)  Used  like  oplom. 

(d)  Dose.-*  grains  to  10. 

211A.  Pnx  or  SQimx  (eompoimd). 
(a)    Made   up   of  squill,   ginger,  gum 
ammoniacom. 
(6)  Therapeutiedl  ^ifeets.— ExpectomnL 

(e)  C^Md  in  asthma,  and  bronchitis. 
(<0  J>o»e.—6  gralm  to  1(K 


SlUL  PircH,  BunoiniDT.— The  impure 
resin  of  the  Norway  sprues  ftr. 

(a)  Ph^isikaiproperttes.'^lLXKaagAxyw  mass, 
of  fitigrant  odour,  semi-transparent,  auU 
unctnonSk 

(6)  ThsrofssOkiai  <^Ma— Stimulant  and 
rubefacient. 

(r)  Used  externally  In  the  form  of  plaster 
In  bronchitis,  hooping-couyh,  Ac. 

8117.  POTASB,  ACBTATB  OF. 

(a)  Phifsfetd  properties.— A  colourless 
orystalliue,  pulverulent  sulL 

(6)  ITurt^uticai  ^«ete.-J)lurctlc,  and 
mildly  Kperient 

(c)  Und  In  febrile  diseases,  dropsy,  and 
Jaundice. 

(d)  Dose^-90  to  80  grains. 

sua  POTAflS,  BiGAXaONAn  OF. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— in^idowm  and 
colourless  crystals. 

(6)  IHsn^eutkal  <2^te(a— Anti-add,  dlu- 
rstic,  and  soothing: 

(e)  Used  In  acidities  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

(d)  Z)o«.— 6  to  15  grains. 

211ft  Potass^  BrrAXTRATB  op. 

(a)  Ff^fsical  properties.— Jm  inodorous 
white  add  powder,  leeling  gritty  to  the 
hand  or  teeth. 

(J))  7%erapeutieal  <2fte<c.— Diuretic  and 
slightly  pur^fattve;  cooling,  with  any  vege- 
table add. 

SliiO.  PoxAflsiDic,  lODOB  or. 

(a)  Phffsieal  properties.— 8o]i±,  white, 
inodorooa,  dellqnesoent  crystals;  taste, 
saline  and  somen  hat  acrid ;  vex^  soloble 
In  water,  and  In  six  parts  of  spirit. 

{b)  Ihercqteutical  effects.  —  Stimnlant, 
alterative,  and  dlnretlc;  also  causing 
absorption  of  unnatural  growths. 

(c)  Used  In  goitre  and  other  glandular 
affections;  also  In  various  defective  or 
poisoned  conditions  of  the  blood. 

(d)  Doss.—%  to  8  grains  three  times  a 
day,  united  with  at  least  8  ounces  of  fluid, 
such  as  decoction  of  sarsapariUa. 

auL  PoTAflBnnc,  Sulphuxr  op. 

(a)  Fhtfskal  properties.— Jl  valt,  of  a  liver 
colour;  inodorous  when  dry,  but  when 
moist,  has  the  imeU  of  rotten  eggs. 

(6)  I^cnysuMeoi  <^«6(i.— Stimulant,  ex- 
pectorant, diaphoretic.  Externally,  iKie- 
sessed  of  the  same  properties  as  sulphur. 

(c)  Used  in  serofUa  and  eutaoeous 
diseases;  also,  externally.  In  itch. 

(dO  2>os&— 5  to  10  gialnSL 

S12S.  Peruvian  Baiaul 

(a)  Fhiftieid  properties.  — Ot  the  con- 
sistence of  hon«y ;  colour,  brown ;  agree- 
able smell,  and  hot,  acrid  taste. 

(6)  Tlitrapevtieml  <|fte<«.— Stlmalant  ex- 
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peetonnt,  taUnuUj  spiled  to  Indotent 
uioen. 

(0  Umi  In  cAUnb  uid  chronic  rtMum*- 
tism. 

(d)  /kMC— 15  minims  to  bair  a  drachm. 
sua.  PLA8TKH  OP  AiotoxxAcini,  wnn 

XKBCtfXT.— UmM  in  Indolent  Bwelllngs 
of  glanda 

tUi,  PuiBTBR  OP  BnxADomrA—Appned 
to  the  skin  when  aSlctad  with  nwiralgla 

SUS,  PlULflTBE  OP  CAKTHAJUnaL 

(a)  Spread  on  leather,  linen,  or  paper,  to 
prodoce  a  blister. 

S1S6L  PUtfTKK  OP  LSAOl 

(a)  Spread  on  linen  or  leather  for  ezoo- 
riatlon  of  the  skin,  Ac 

9U7.  Prosm  OP  Soap. 
(a)  Useihl  to  protect  tbe  soft  parts  from 
pressore. 

2UfL  POCLTICB  OP  CHABCOAU 

(a)  Macerate  for  a  short  time  befora  the 
Are  S  ounces  of  bread  in  S  floid  oonoee  of 
boilinf  water;  then  mix,  and  gradually 
stir  in  10  drachms  of  Unseed  meal;  with 
these  mix  S  drachms  of  powden^d  charcoal, 
and  sprinkle  a  drachm  on  the  surface. 

(6)  Antiseptic,  and  digesUre. 

(e)  Used  in  gangrene. 

Sin.  POULTICX  OP  HkMLOCK. 

(a)  Make  a  poultice  of  linseed  meal;  then 
add  1  ounce  of  extract  of  hemlock  preTionidy 
softened  with  water,  or  4  ounces  of  the 
fresh  leaves  scalded  and  bruised. 

(6)  Thercqietaieal  ^acft.— Anodyne  and 
discatienu 

(c)  Cud  in  gUmdnlar  swellings,  and  can- 
cerous soras. 

Sim.  Poin.Tica  OP  Tkast. 

(a)  Mix  6  ounces  of  yeast,  with  an  equal 
^iniintlty  of  water,  at  lllO  degrees;  with 
these  stir  up  a  pound  of  flour,  so  ns  to  make 
a  poultice;  place  it  by  the  Are  till  It  swells, 
andnse. 

(b)  Stimulant,  omonient 

(e)  Uaed  to  indolent  iU>cosses  and  sores. 

SISl.  POULUCK  OP  LiNSKKD. 

(a)  Pat  into  a  basin  enough  meal  to  form 
a  poultice,  making  a  hole  in  its  centra;  then 
pour  upon  it  boiling  water  to  fill  that  hc>le, 
and  stir  rapidly  with  a  kitchen  knifo.  This 
will  generally  be  snflUclent  to  make  the 
poultice  of  the  proper  consistency.  It  is 
always  better  to  add  enough  water  at  ilrst, 
as  It  is  not  so  smooth  If  addi-d  piecemeal. 

(6)  !nterapeutieai  ^ectt.— Stimulant,  and 
yei  sooihlnt;. 

(c)  Used  for  abscesses  and  tilcen  when 
fntlamed. 

Sl^  POOLTICK  OP  MUBTaKD. 

(a)  Hake  cither  a  bread  or  a  Unseed-mesl 
poultice,  then  sprinkle  over  It  enough  flour 
vf  musttunl  to  conceal  itssnrCwe,  and  wet  it 


with  a  Utile  boiling  water, 
add  hot  vinegar  to  wet  U  with. 

(b)  T^ttapeutkai  <^tef*.— fltimiihnit,  and 
often  indtaied  to  blister  the  skin. 

(e)  r«Mf  as  a  nqiid  oonnteNinltant. 

fiSi.  PoKaosAKAn,  the  root,  aodbok  of 
thermit 

(a)  Pbjf$ical  properUu^-thn  roots  an 
yellow-colonred,  heavy,  and  knotted,  with 
a  faint  smell  and  astrfnuent  taste. 

ib)  ''Vryftffttrf  <ifVff  t,    I A  stringent, 

(0  £7sn} for  removing' 

id)  Ikm—i  to  1  drachm. 

SI84.  POWOKS  OP  AffTHfOVT  (C 

(a)  PhpHeal  properlit$.^^  dnfl,  whlta» 
insipid  powder. 

(b)  7%erY^peu<Ka/<^te(L— DlaphoreCleaBa 
alterative. 

(e)  £7sed  In  fobrile  diseases. 

(d)  £km.—s  to  10  gratnsL 

2186.  PowDBR  OP  Chalk  wits  Oripx. 
(oempoimd). 

(a)  A  mixture  of  chalk,  spieei,  and  opivm. 

ib)  ThaxgtetUieai  <^«c(«.— Anti-add  anfi 
anodyne. 

(e)  CTjed  In  dlarrhOBa,  but  reqnlret 
tlon  on  account  of  the  opium. 

<d)  JDoie.>-tf  tolOgrsin& 

S186.     POWDXB    OP    IPKCACnA»Lk    (< 

potmd).— Dover's  powder. 

(a)  Fhi^$ieal  properties.  —  Oompoond  «f 
opium,  Ipecacnanlui,  and  sulphate  nf  pntmn 

(6)  JTurapeuiteal  <|^k<i:  — >  Dl^rtraretie, 
anodyne,  and  narcotic; 

(e)  Ueed  to  prodnoe  peraplntioii  In  i 
matlsm  and  dysenteiy,  Ac 

(cT)  Jkm."^  to  10  grafaiSL 

S187.  PbLUTOMT  OP  SPAOr. 

(a)  Phif9iealpnptrtiu..-A,  root  v 

a  Pharp  acrid  taste,  leaving  a  borning  asB- 
satlon  In  the  mouUi. 

{b)  JHerapeuHud  ^j^ads.  —  Sttaanlaa^ 
sialogogue. 

(c)  U$ed  to  fill  deosyed  teeth  In  tMfh* 
ache. 

S188L  Qnnans,  Bitlpratx  op. 

(a)  Phytical  properties.— CoiomVcaa>,  Ine- 
dorous,  lustrous,  bitter  efflorescent  oyataik, 
totally  soluble  In  water  previoaa^  nddn- 
lated  with  sulphuric  add. 

(b)  n»er^>eutieal  <2fiK<>>  —  Stomadiie, 
stimulant,  febrifuge,  and  tonic. 

(c)  Used  In  general  dcMlltj,  nenradglB, 
and  after  ftver. 

(d)  JDoie.— 1  to  S  grains. 

SI80.  Rut3AXB.~The  root,  vrtiole  and 
powdered. 

(H)  Physical  properttes^^Thn  root  Is  la 
firm  flattUli,  irregular  plecea,  occasionally 
pierced  wltii  large  holes;  colour,  LtUtt 
yellow,  externally;  ftacture,  mggod,  pr^ 
sentlng  red  and  white  veins;  odour,  peeo* 
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lUr  and  uromatlc;  taatei  bittar,  astrinxent, 
and  flomewliat  nauieoua;  Imparks  Itavlrtae 
to  water  and  alooboL  Tbe  pow^  la  of 
a  reddish  yellow. 

(&)  T^erapeuHeai  <2f^c/s.— Purgative  and 
•tomachic ;  acting  on  the  nnatl  bowels. 

(0  (Tsed  as  a  mild  pnr^tlve  In  the  oon- 
ftipatlon  of  children  and  adolta^ 

(d)  JDoM.— 10  to  80  graina 

Sl4a  ijQunju— The  sea  onion. 

(a)  A  rctot  of  a  pear  ahapts  covered  with 
several  thin  diy  tlsauea,  under  whl^'h  are 
oval,  flaky,  red,  or  white  scales ;  odonr  pun- 
gent; taste,  acrid  and  bitter.  Imparta  Its 
virtoc  to  vinegar,  spirits,  and  water. 

(6)  UterapeuUocA  <(fecta.  —  E^zpectiMvnt, 
emetk,  diuretic 

ifi)  Und  In  chronic  bronchitis  and  asthma. 

id)  iHM&--2  to  •  grains. 

S14L  SDnrA—The  leavesb 

(a)  i^yswo/ j»ro!P<r<ies.— Leaves  of  a  pale 
frre«n  colour;  leiUlets  broad,  lanceolate; 
the  two  sides  unequal;  odour  faint,  some- 
what like  green  tea ;  taste  nauseous  and 
hitter.  Yields  Its  properties  to  q>lrlt  and 
water, 

(&)  7Vrtipc«<feirf  <^iMtt.-.Cathartic. 

(c)  U$ed  In  constipation,  and  to  lower  the 
•j'stem.    Made  into  the  infusion. 

(d)  Dott.—Ji  grains  to  S5,  rubbed  down 
with  ginger  and  sugar, 

8142;  SAFneox. 

(a)  A.  colouring  matter  obtained  fhnn  the 
Oroem  mtimii. 

SI43L  SiLVBa,  KrniATs  of  (fuudy, 

(a)  PhptiuU  properttet,^8fM  in  solid 
ftislble  cylindrical  moulds.  When  recently 
prepared,  wlilte  and  semUtransparent,  gra- 
401^  becoiulng  black  on  ezpoeure  to  the 
air.    Solutile  In  water. 

(b)  77kA"(9>eM<iea/ ^dli-^Tonlc  and  antl- 
qtasmodlo,  when  taken  Internally;  bnt 
requiring  the  utmost  caution,  and  not 
Adapted  fbr  domestic  use.  Externally, 
caustic  and  stimulating. 

(e)  Used  in  Irritability  of  the  stomach, 
epilepsy,  Aa,  but  is  apt  to  produce  blueness 
of  the  skin.  Externally,  as  the  ordinaiy 
caustic 

(d)  IhK.—\  to  1  grain,  in  pllL 

1144.  SPKRVACm. 

(a)  Fhjfikal  pn>per(ia.— White,  seml- 
tranaparent,  pearly  crystals,  without  taste 
orsmelL 

(6)  nefX^pmtkai^ffKU.^J&o<iaAn9. 

(c)  V9»dt  Internally,  in  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and 
bronchitis.  Externally,  In  the  making  of 
ointments. 

(d)  Dose.— Half  to  one  drachm,  rubbed 
down  with  yolk  of  egg;  or  mndlage,  or 
aiixfMl  with  brown  sugar* 


S14&  Soda,  Bicarbonatk  or. 

(a)  Phytkal  proptrtka.~A  heavy  white 
powder,  without  smell,  and  tasting  slightly 
soapy.    Entirely  soluble  in  water. 

(6)  TherapeuHeal  ^eets.^Anti'WUL 

(e)  Used  in  themanufkcture  of  effervescing 
draughts,  and  for  addltleei  of  the  stomach. 

(</)  J>o$e.—5  to  80  grains. 

S14(L  Soda,  Suiphar  or.— Glauber's  talta 

(a)  Fkjfeiaa  propertiei.'^Tjtta^  of  an 
exceedingly  bitter  taste,  and  without  smcU. 
Soluble  in  water. 

(6)  JTurapeutkal  ^ffMs^^TjuvMre  and 
dlnretlc 

<e)  Used  In  oostlveneas. 

(d)  Dose.—^  to  1  ounce 

2147.  Spixit  or  Nmio  Ethks.  — Sweet 
spirits  of  nitre. 

(a)  JPhjftieai  propertta. -^  A  colonrleas, 
transparent,  volatile,  inflammable  fluid* 
of  an  ethereal  odonr. 

(b)  There^peutieai  <2feete— GooHng,  diu- 
retic, and  diaphoretic;  also  slightly  antl* 
spasmodic 

(«)  Uud  in  Ibbrile  diseases,  drop«y,  and 
spasm. 
(d)  2tois&-.20  to  eo  minima. 

S14&  SraUT  or  SULrHUBIO  Ethxb. 
(a)  Prepared  by  mixing  snipliuric  etiter 
with  rectified  spirit  and  ethereal  oIL 

(d)  Therapeutieal  <2fec(a— Stimulant  and 
antispasmodic 

(e)  Uted  in  fidntness,  nervDusnesa,  laask 
tude,  Ac 

(d)  /)os&~80  to  00  drops. 

S140.  SptRTT  or  Amhomu  (aromahe). 

(a)  Phgakal  ^roperMeiL— A  •  compound, 
containing  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  aro- 
matica,  with  spirit;  and  possessing  an 
aromatic,  warm,  and  alkaline  taste  Ml»- 
dble  with  water,  which  it  renders  mOky. 

(6)  l%erap€iaieal  f^teft.— Stimulant  and 
oordiaL 

{c)Oitd  as  the  ordinaiy  dlfltasible  sti- 
mulus in  falntinga  and  hysteria;  also 
added  to  senna  to  prevent  griping. 

(d)  />oir.-.80  to  00  drops. 

21AX  Spirit  or  Ajoconia  CA^* 

(a)  /%y«iM<j9r0)pcr<iea,— -TheMmeostbe 
above,  with  the  addition  of  aaaitetida. 

{b)  J%erapeiUkal  c2r«c<&— Stimulant  and 
antispnsmodlc 

<e)  {TMd  in  hysterical  fits. 

Id)  itoM.— SOtoOOdrops. 

S151.  SnKrropHoBSKRADi8H(eofiipotauO. 

(a)  Fhyncal  properties.-'Wx  90  ounces  of 
sliced  horseradish,  90  ounces  of  dried  orange 
peel,  5  dracnms  of  bruised  nutmegs,  and  a 
gallon  ot  bruised  spirit,  with  10  pints  of 
water;  then  distil  a  gallon  with  a  slow 
Arc 

(b)  TherapetUieal  <]fei;<i.~Stlmulaot,  OL^ 
phorctic,  and  dlurcUo. 
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(c)  Utei  internally  In  dyqtepala.  Mid  in 
paralysis,  externally  robbed  into  the  skin. 
(<I)  Z)oM.— 1  to  8  dnushms. 
815JL  SnoKLiA.— Indian  or  Carolina  Pink. 

(a)  Physical  FroperCia.— In  bandies  of 
the  entire  plant,  about  twenty  inches  long. 

(b)  (c)  A  very  nsefVil  remedy  to  round 
worms. 

(tf)  Jkm^-lO  to  SO  grains  of  tbe  powder, 
given  fluting;  or  |  an  ounce  to  8  ounces 
Of  the  luAislon  made  by  pouring  one  pint  of 
water  on  half  an  ounce  of  the  root 

Slsai  SciPHATB  or  IBOX.— Ureen  vltrloL 

(a)  /'Ay«JoaJpro!periiei.^Asa]tofablnish- 
meen  colour,  and  metallic  taste ;  soluble  in 
water. 

(6)  Tkerapeviiedl  iffftat.—Tomc,  astrin- 
gent, emmenagogue. 

(«)  Used  in  scroAila,  amenonlioBa,  and 
dyspepsia. 

(ft)  D<m.—\  to  8  grains. 

2154b  Snup  c^  orange-peel,  saffron,  mnl- 
borry,  pop(7,  buckthorn,  red  poppy,  tolu, 
ginger,  and  rotes,  and  compounds  of  sugar 
in  the  fbrm  of  syrup  with  the  drugs  men- 
tioned above. 

2150.  Stbop  op  Iodidx  or  iBoir  is  used  in 
order  to  preserve  the  Iodide  of  Iron  fkom 
injury. 

(6)  Tkerapevtkal  «2r«c*'-^Alteratlve,  and 
ftflbrdlng  the  elfoets  of  iron  and  lodin& 

(c)  Uted  in  Bcrofhlous  diseases,  and  la 
eaohectlo  states  of  the  system. 

id)  Ztoce.— i  a  drachm  to  1  drachm. 

SI3&  TcKPKirnKB,  Spout  op. 

(a)  PkvsicalproperHu^K  Umpid,  ccdonr- 
less  fluid,  of  a  strong  odour  and  hot  taste, 
exceedingly  inflammable. 

(d)  Thempeutkdi  c^eeCc-Stlmulaat,  diu- 
retic, cathartic,  and  destructive  to  worms. 

(e)  died  in  hemorrhages,  lumbago,  Ac, 
and  to  destroy  worms;  also  externally  as  a 
rubefacient. 

(d)  /)0M.— 10  drops  to  80  Internally,  or  2 
to  4  drachms  mixed  with  castor  oil  as  a 
vermiftige;  but  it  should  not  be  given  in- 
ternally without  the  sanction  of  a  medical 
man. 

21.'S7.  TDicTcn  OP  Bbsxoik,  {eompotmdi. 

Phyncctl  fropertin  and  km  the  same  as 
Benzoin. 

((f)  2)oie,-S0  to  80  drops. 

215&  TncTtjBX  or  Coldmba,  OnmAK, 

ClSCARILUL,  ClXGBONA,  and  CASDAMOkZS,  SlI 

possess  the  same  virtue^  as  the  drugs  from 
which  they  are  derived. 

(d)  Done.— 1  drachm. 

2100.  TxMCTUBB  OP  Caxfbob,  (fiompovnd). 
Paregoric  elixir. 

(a)  A  tincture  oontaining  camphor,  opium, 
anlee,  and  twnsoic  acid. 
~  (<■)  U»ed  in  cottgtiSL 

id)  /7oc6— 1  dradmi. 


2iea  TniGTDItl   OP  CAKTIXABIDB&— ^Cnfit 

for  domestic  use,  except  as  a  rnbelkclent  hi 
combination  with  soap-Uniment,  or  Ibr  the 
hair  with  turjMntine. 

2161.  TKciuu  OP  HnBAia;^-(See  B»- 
BAm.) 

Z>o«:_20  to  80  minims. 

210S:  TiKcrrRx  op  lomax.— (Se»  Iodciz.) 
J9oae.— 5  to  15  minims. 

2163.  TCfCTDTUS  OP  liAVESCDSa  (ooRpipoind). 
J)ote,-~ao  to  60  minims. 

2164.  TraCTDBS  OP  UTXSH. 

ito«e>.4X>  to  60  minims.  UseTUasawaih 
fbr  the  teeth. 

2165.  TiMCTCSs  OP  Opiuil— JAQdaniniL 
J)o$e.'~6  to  20  minims. 

2166.  TnrcTTms  op  Qotscwb. 
/)oie.— 80  to  40  minims. 

2167.  TwcrcEB  op  Bhctaex  (c 
A  veo'  warm,  useflil  preparation. 

i>0K.— 2  to  4  drachms. 
216&  TcccrcRE  op  YAUaxAX  (dm^pswMi). 
Doae.-^O  to  60  minims.  In  dyspepsia  and 
hysteria. 
2160.  TnrcTCBX  op  OuroxB. 
Z>ose.— 1  drachm. 

217a  TOBMSRTIL. 

(a)  Phytkal  propertit».^An  irrefnlsrty 
knotty  root,  flirnished  with  uumatou* 
fibres;  inodorous;  very  astrtngenL 

(fr)  Ther(nteutktUiffiBett.^-AdtnngmL 

ie)  Uted  as  an  inje(^Te  la  tbe  Iton  of 
deoocUoiL 

217L  ToLU,  Balsam  op. 

(a)  Pfiyakdl  frop0iU».—Ot  coosideratlfi 
conaistenoe;  reddish-brown  in  eokMir; 
odour,  veiy  pungent;  taste^  wanaa  and 
sweetish. 

ib)  Uieirapaitkal  <^«c^— A  stlmnlsmt 
expectorant 

(c)  Uud  in  chronic  coughs,  aod  also  to 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

(d)  Dou.—Vi  grains. 

2172.  Yalsbxax. 

(a)  Fhgskai  propertJet.— Seperal 
slender,  duBky->brown  fibres,  isaning 
one  bead;   strong   f^tid  odour; 
bitterish,  subsdd  tasioi 

(ft)  Utorqpwrftcarf  ^fyfecft.-iAntli 
tonic 

(e)  rsed  in  hysteria. 
id)  i)ose.-4  drachm. 

2173.  Waluvts  are  popnlarty 
relief  la  violent  and  protrscted 
tlon  of  the  bowels. 

(a)  Put  small  green  waUmts  In  salt 
water  for  nine  days;  change  th« 


everyi  third  day ;  then  place  th«oi  In  a  i 
and  let  them  stand  until  they  befte  to  tan 
I  black.   Put  them  Into  a  Jag,  and  poor 
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boiling  water,  aiul  let  them  stand  nntil 
OBXtday;  then  repUce  them  In  the  sieve 
to  diain.  ]i«ke  a  thin  symp  and  boil  them 
m  it  three  or  four  tiuiee;  tiien  make  a  thick 
syrup,  put  in  the  walnuts,  und  boU  them 
lixminuteflb  Wet  lome  paper  wlih  brandy 
to  cover  them«  and  tie  all  ti^htily  down 
with  bladder.  The  longer  they  are  kept 
the  more  eflicient  they  have  generally 
proved.  They  ought  to  be  kept  at  least 
ton  years. 
i)oM.— One  large  or  two  small  ones. 

8174    Wins,   0»    POTAaSIO-TABTBATB   OF 

AMimoinr.— Antlroonial  wine. 

(a)  Dissolve  two  scmpied  of  potasslo- 
tartnte  of  antimony  in  a  pint  of  sherry. 

{b)  Tfurapeutkal  effects. —  ^meuo  and 
diaphoretic 

(e)  C^Md  hi  InflAmmatoiy  diseases. 

(<0  jDom:— 15  to  60  minliui. 

SITS.  Watt  OF  CoLCOiGCM.  Bee  Colchi- 
cuu. 

(a)  Zkxc— 410  to  40  minims. 

8ir6b  Wins  of  Ibov. 

(a)  Dige«t  for  80  days  an  otmce  of  iron 
wire  in  two  pints  of  slieny. 

(b)  ITierapeutkal  <2rec<<.-~StomaCliic  and 
tonic. 

(e)  CTjed  the  same  as  other  sted  medidnea. 


{d)  Dote.— 30  to  eo  minims. 

2177.  WXKB  OF  OnOlL 

(a)  Prepared  with  opinm  and  epioes. 
(6)  Tkertiqmttieal  <;^<s.>-StimulHnt,  after- 
wards anodyne, 
(c)  U»od  chiefly  as  an  appUeatiou  to  the 

eyes. 
{d)  Dose.— 10  minims  to  20. 

817&  Zmo,  Gbu>bidb  of. 

A  powerftii  drug,  but  scarcely  adapted  for 
domestic  use,  esuwpt  as  a  dlsmiectaut,  for 
which  it  is  sold  in  solution. 

81TB.  ZlSO,  OXIDB  OF. 

(a)  PhyMeai  propertie$.—JL  light  white 

powder. 

(6)  Ttterapeutieal  <^«<«.— Tonic,  anti- 
spasmodic; exAcmally,  astringent  and 
(hrjing. 

(c)  Uted  in  chorea,  Ac;  and  externally, 
as  a  drying  and  cooling  application. 

(d)  i><M&— lto8gralns, 

818a  Zisc,  SuLPBATK  OF.— White  vitriol. 

(a)   Physical  propertiM.— Transparent, 
crystals. 

(6)  Therapeulkal  ^eca— Tonic,  astrin- 
gent, and  emetic 

(c)  Uted  as  a  wash  or  as  sn  emetic 
'     ifi)  I>ote.—A»  an  emetic,  10  grahis  to  20. 
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The/oOowiuff  u  another  Table:— 

Age-Teara 80  ...    65  ...  50  .«  25^  .„  SO  ...  18  ...  13  .«  8  ...  5  ...  8 

Do8e8....M.M  I  .M    f  M.  {  ...     1    «.  I  .~  f  ."  I  •»•  t  •••  I  —  « 
Months ....~...........~..~.~...     13      M.       8       m,      8tol 

Doses -. l-5th   .«     l-8th    ...  l-Mth  l-84th 

Adult  women  require  about  S-ilhs  the  AiU  dose  of  men. 


Sex,  temperament,  constitutionHl  strength, 
and  the  habits  and  idiosyncrasies  of  indi- 
viduals mcst  betaken  into  account.  Kor 
does  the  same  rule  apply  to  all  mediclnesi 
calomel,  fbr  instance,  is  generally  borne 
better  by  children  than  by  adults;  while 
opium  affecta  them  more  powerfiaiy,  and 
requires  the  dose  to  be  diminished  consider- 
Ably  below  that  iodlcated  In  the  above 
tabten 


SBcr.  a  —  CLASSiFioaTroK  of  Rbkbdzba 
AKD  Rbckiitb  fob  tbeib  Aduixxstbatios. 
818L  AMn-ACiD0  are  medicines  which  are 
Intended  to  correct  acidity  of  the  stomach 
and  digestive  organs,  by  chemically  neo- 
tralizing.it ;  their  action  is  only  temporary 
and  palliative,  as  they  do  not  strike  at  the 
cause,  but  only  rvmuve  the  effect;  indeed, 
by  constant  nse,  they  appear  to  increase 
the  qaantliy  of  add  developed,  and  thus  to 
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rnggnifM  Um  dtouaao.  Wbenerer  tiMj  are 
glren  Ibr  iiny  leogtb  of  tlmei  Tegetmble 
tonlca  ahoald  be  oombined  with  them,  so 
«i»  aft  th«  stuna  Umo  to  Improfre  the  tone  of 
the  •tomach,  aiul  prerenf  the  formation  of 
■eid.  When  tbere  exitt*  macb  fiatnlenoe, 
ill  oomblnatlon  wltb  addltj^  a  Tolatlle 
alkali  (ammonia),  most  be  adopted,  lo  as 
to  a<!t  In  a  gaseoiu  form,  and  thus  nentra> 
llie  the  gaeeooa  add  wtaldi  diatends  the 
stomach.  In  additj  of  the  lower  boweLt, 
attended  wtth  dlatreestng  dlstensiim,  nMg- 
Delta  or  lime  may  be  used  adTSBtageonsly, 
Inasmnch  as  tbey  tan  lew  likely  than  aoda 
or  amoMHila  to  be  absorbed  before  they 
reach  those  pans.  Where  the  ordlnoiy 
and  predominating  add  of  the  mine  Is  In 
csKoesa,  carbonate  of  potass  Is  the  best 
remedy,  inasmnch  as  Its  combination  with 
lithlo  add  la  more  soluble  than  Is  the  case 
with  soda. 

(a)  Bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  5  grains, 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  InAislon  of  oolnmba 
or  gentian,  end  given  two  or  tlirse  times 
*  day.    (In  flatulent  dyspepsia.) 

(6)  (Carbonate  of  soda,  5  grains;  animatie 
iptrit  of  ammonia,  SB  drops;  tinetnra  of 
gentian,  1  diachm;  camphor  mlxtnre,  1 
onnosi  Mix.  (In  dyspepsia,  ftom  intein- 
pemte  living.) 

(e)   CtuillL  miztore,  1  onnce;  tisctore  of ' 
catechu,  i  dradim ;  tinotnrs  of  opluui,  6  to 
12  drops ;  aromatic  oonfoctlon,  10  giulua.  ' 
Mix.    (In  dtatrhoM,  with  acidity.)  | 

(d)  Llm»-water,  i  ounce ;  aromatic  con-  ; 
faction,   10  grains;  almond  emulsion,  1 ' 
ouncSi  Mix  (In  patai  of  the  stomach,  with 
addlty.) 

S18S.  AirrBKLMomCi  ob  Wobm  Mkz>i-j 
CECES,  are  remedies  which  posseM  tbe  pro- 
perty of  destroying  intestinal  worms,  or  of 
expelling  them  fhun  the  bowels.    It  must,  < 
however,  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  wcnms,  but  slso  , 
of  their  eggs ;  but  so  long  as  the  bowels  are  > 
In  a  weak  condition  it  appears  that  these 
are  either  generated  or  developed  in  some 
way.     It  Is  therefore  desirable,  alter  re-  , 
moving  them,  to  improve  the  general  health 
of  the  system  by  stomachics  and  tonics. 

(a)  Calomel,  1  to  0  grains;  Jalap,  S  to  18 
grains ;  scammony  }  to  1  grain.  Mix,  anil 
give  once  or  twice  a  week.  Casting,  (For 
round  worms.) 

(6)  Inftulon  of  ^Ijrolla  (Indian  pluk), 
I  to  1  ounce,  to  bo  rIvcu  once  or  twice  a 
wet  k.  Tasting.    (For  round  womia) 

(r)  LliiHeed-otl,  a  or  3  ounces,  mixed  with 
1  or  a  drnchms  of  spliii  of  turpentine,  to  be 
Uirown  up  into  the  rectum  once  or  twice 
a  week.    (For  thread  worms.) 

((/)  Half  a  dreclim  to  1  drachm  of  flnely- 
rowdered  glass  or  tin  may  be  given  fasting, 
mixod  up  with  butter  In  a  paste,  two  or 


tlirse  tliMS  a  week,  foitovrsd  by  m 
two  of  castor-oQ.    (FM-  vonaA  woms.) 

(«)  The  remedies  for  tape  worms  ai»  «f 
too  powerfbl  a  natore  to  be  gives  bf  Ih* 
Ineiqieileneed. 

I18B.  AamPAncoDm  Indleato  tbalr  use 
by  their  name;  but  as  ■pswn  Is  eaosed  In 
a  variety  of  ways,  so  it  requfrea  vsiy 
diflbrant  remedies  for  Its  rsmovaL  8ema> 
times  one,  somettanes  aaottier,  wDt  ha  die 
proper  one  of  the  following  Usl— ▼!&,  na^ 
ootlcs,  sedatives,  sthmilaiitai,  nsnasaiiia, 
sperlents,  stomachics,  and  tontos;  as  wdl 
aa  blood-letting  and  the  taoMiatb. 
beddea  tbe  above,  there  are  oertalBlj  i 
fow  mnedles  whldi  are  peenllarty 
spasmodic  In  their  actkm  wftlioat 
sessing  taaj  of  tbe  above  qnalltlea, 
asaltotlda,  galbanom,  and  vAlBrian; 
these  may  therefore  be  ooasftderad 
e^edally  to  belong  to  this  daas  of 
dlesL 

(a)  Oomponnd  galbannm  pm,  s  to  l? 
grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

(b)  Tlnctore  of  lavender  and  MM  aiMt  of 
ammonia,  of  eadi  i  to  i  drachm ; 
mixture,  1  ounesi    Mix,  and  gtv« 
the  spasms  ars  urvent 

9184.  AsnuMQKim  are  those 
which  pcodooe  oontrsetion  of  the  flbras  wMh 
which  they  come  in  contact.  Ttier  eve 
more  especially  useflil  In  rsstnUiinf  dla- 
charges  of  blood  and  mucua. 

(a)  DUnted  solpbnrio  aeid,  »  to  » 
minims;  tlnctnre  of  oardaoKMB,  SO  mioliBa; 
Infodon  of  roses,  1  ounceu  Mix,  and  givo 
twice  a  day  in  dlsdisrges  of  blood  er 
mucnsL 

(0)  Deooetton  of  logwood  l|  ooooa; 
pound  tlnctnre  of  camphor,  80  to  60 
Mix,  and  give  after  each  looae  motloo. 

(c)  ThMtnre  of  matloo,  80  to  40  ntaitano; 
chtdk  mixture,  1  ounce.  Mix,  and  givo  aa 
directed  at  (6). 

818&.  Apkuektb,  called  also  puiailws 
and  cathaittcs,  ars  those  medldnes  whiek 
Increase  or  hasten  the  evaenatkHna  ttom 
the  bowcla  They  vary  greatly  In  their 
nature  and  power,  some  acting  ehMly 
upon  tbe  upper  boweia,  as  rbuborb;  otbcn 
upon  the  wbcrfe  course,  as  Jalap  and  iprsina, 
while  a  third  set  chiefly  act  opon  the  low«r 
bowels,  as  aloeai  Sesmmony  Is  a  very 
Irritating  medlchie,  and  Is  therefore  called 
a  drautie  purgative,  together  with  soane 
oUien.  Epsom  and  Qlanlier  salts,  aaw^ 
as  Jslap,  produce  a  large  secrstlon  of  watery 
fluid,  which  washes  out  the  whole  oanaX, 
and  often  doea  nothing  more;  so  that  ooe 
chief  purpose  of  tliis  kind  of  medlctne  la 
omiited.  All  aperients  when  intended  to 
act  energetical()r  should  be  given  on  aa 
empty  stomach ;  as,  for  Instance^  when  it 
is  sonrased  that  there  Is  a  lodgnamt  Ic 
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flM  bow«la,  or  if  tb«  whole  tjtbua  Is 
liwdtd,  and  rsqairM  «  ndncttoo.   In  mch 
tt  oua  a  itioiic  and  gcnerallj  toarchlng 
aperient  la  demanded,  and  nothins  here 
antwenao  waaaamerony  onlted  with  aome 
aperioat  drag  or  droga,  which  prodooo  an 
efltet  apon  the  whole  canaL   UTeltber  aloea 
norrbnbarb  hy  thumMlvea  are  •nffldent  ft>r 
this  pwpoae,  becanae  they  might  either  of 
tb«n  leave  a  port  of  the  canal  stIQ  loaded; 
but  feo«etber  they  aeem  to  do  their  duty 
extremdy  well.   In  the  fbUowlog  liat  wiU 
be  foand  WTeral  oiefial  Ibrmnlaa  for  ape- 
rienta.  when  reqvired  tn  thla  way.   Unfbr> 
tnoately,  however,  theie  pargatiTe  drug* 
act  eoleliy  by  their  power  of  Irritation,  and, 
as  a  oonaeqnence,  they  weaken  the  tone 
of  the  muooos  membrane,  and   |irodaoe 
naimen.  Iom  of  appetite,  and  flatalenoe 
when  frrqnently  exhibited.    In  addition 
to  which   th^  leave   the   bowela,    after 
eaoh   doee.  In   a  worae  condition   than 
belbre,  and  lo  go  on  gradually  Increaeing 
the  evil,  nntQ  at  laat  the  unhappy  Tlctlm  ia 
rendered  perftctly  mlaorable;  such  la  a 
veiy  oommon  event  In  England,  and  eap^ 
olaUy  among  thoae  who  lead  aedentaiy 
llv«a»  and  who  expect  atQl  to  be  able  to 
Indulge  In  the  hixurlea  of  tha  table  by  the 
aid  of  a  bhio  ptU  and  bUck  draught;  which 
remedlea  fbr  a  time  have  the  dealred  eflbct, 
but  a  heavy  reckoning  haa  afterwards  to 
ba  paid  la  the  ahape  of  aome  one  or  other 
of  the  many  Ibrma  of  dyapepaia  so  common 
In  thla  country.   No  <me  can  poaalbly  aaftly 
carry  off  large  quantities  of  food  without 
exercise,  if  fh^y  are  taken  fbr  years  to- 
gether.  The  choice  is,  tlierefbre,  between 
dyspepsia,  occaaioned  by  puigativea,  or  elae 
that  fbrm  establiahed  by  nature  to  dimlniah 
the  appetite,  or  perhaps  a  worae  diaease  in 
the  shape  of  organic  miaohlef  in  the  Uver  or 
kidnejra.   Aperienta  are,  therefore,  perhapa 
the  beat  remedlea  fbr  such  a  Mtate  of  things, 
abort  of  temperance  in  living,  which  some 
people  seem  to  put  enilraly  out  of  the 
question.  But  supposing  the  mischief  doc«i« 
and  a  habit  of  ooustlpation  established,  it 
becomes  a  question  how  this  may  best  be 
relieved.    It  la  generally  in  thla  cotuitiy 
brought  about  In  aome  way  or  other  by  the 
constant  uae  of  purgatlvea,  though  I  have 
known  aome  cases  in  which  it  appeared  to 
be  congenital,  and  the  constipation  to  have 
existed  Ax»n  the  earUest  period  of  life.   In 
every  case,  bowevw,  the  difficulty  is  the 
same,  and  must  be  met;  and  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  show  the  beat  mode  of  accom- 
plishing this  troublesome  task.    In  the  flrat 
place,  blue  pill  and  calomel,  aithongh  highly 
valuable  as  rare  resources  against  obnllnate 
ooostipatlon,  with  torpid  Uver,  are  ol^eo- 
tlonable  altogether  aa  dally,  or  even  as 
weekly,  medicines,  because  they  destroy  the 


tone  of  the  mucous  mambrane,  and  alM 
act  In  a  most  tiOurlous  manner  upon  the 
nerves,  being  a  ftrtfle  sourre  of  nenralgta. 
Senna  ia  a  veiy  uaeAiI  and  mild  aperient, 
but  ita  bulk  renders  It  unfit  fbr  anything 
but  the  Infhaion  or  electuary,  both  of  which 
axe  nauseous  in  the  extreme.  Saline  medW 
cines  produce  flatulency  and  loss  of  tone^ 
and  cannot  long  be  empl<>yed  without 
injury.  In  fhet,  whatever  Is  put  Into  the 
stomach  hi  an  empty  state,  haa  a  strong 
tendency  to  weaken  Its  tone.  Katnre 
teaches  us  by  example  that  animals  seek 
a  change  of  Ibod  when  out  of  order,  and 
our  own  stomadis  prompt  na  to  fbDow  in 
their  wake;  thus,  green  vegetables  are 
always  welcome  to  the  atronv  stomach 
when  the  bowels  are  confined,  but  the 
weakly  one  Is  incapable  of  digesting  Vwol 
U,  then,  we  Imitate  the  natural  instinct, 
and  mix  i»ith  <mr  Jbod  some  mlM  vtffetabk 
aperient,  whidi  Shall  also  act  on  the  Uver, 
we  shall  avoid  aU  Irritation  of  the  stomach, 
and  yet  jvoduce  a  regular  action  of  the 
bowels.  In  this  way  these  medicines  may 
be  oonaidered  aa  supplying  the  place  of 
green  food,  or  aa  acting  In  ttie  same  way, 
but  more  energetically.  Ko  one  would 
complain  of  cabbage  or  oarrota  being  taken 
dally  aU  through  the  year,  or  ewr.  of  flgs, 
prunea.  or  other  Ihiit  Bat  the  moment 
It  Is  advised  that  a  dally  doee  of  rhubarb 
should  be  mixed  with  the  food,  a  certain 
amount  of  horror  la  evoked,  whleh  vartoa 
with  the  degree  of  mlsdhlef  which  the  abuse 
of  drugs  may  have  occasioned.  I  fliUy 
believe  that  blue  pOl,  or  senna,  or  Jalap, 
or  aloea,  ginm  at  a  nudieiM  on  aa  empty 
stomach,  ia  highly  pr^ndlcial  to  health; 
but  I  am  as  fhUy  convinced,  f^om  ao  years* 
experience,  that  rhubarb  and  Ipecacuanha 
may  be  administered  as  a  part  qfthe  daOif 
fitodt  not  only  without  ixOnry,  but  with 
positive  benefit,  as  compared  to  the  state 
without  them.  But  they  must  be  given  In 
the  form  of  pills,  and  swaUowed  either 
with,  or  immediately  after,  the  food,  and 
not  before,  or  long  after,  because  In  the 
former  case  the  stomach  la  empty,  and  In 
the  Utter  it  Is  fhU  of  half-digested  fbod,  and 
therefore  inclbied  to  be  oaptloua,  and  easily 
dismasted  or  nauseated.  If  those  who 
snffor  flxnn  torpid  liver  and  bowels  will 
only  give  this  method  a  trial,  they  wiU 
bleas  the  day  they  first  began  it,  and  will 
abandon  blue  piUa,  black  draughts,  Ac,  as 
perfbctly  unnecessaiy  and  imfit  fbr  the  office 
which  they  profbas  to  fUL  The  rule  la  to 
take  as  much  Ipecacuaaha  as  tlie  atomach 
win  boar  (using  firom  luLf  a  grain  to  a  grain), 
together  with  as  little  rtiubarti  as  will  act 
gently  on  the  bowels,  L-yide  into  one  or 
more  Dills,  and  given  either  with  brenk« 
fiut  or  dinner,  or  both,  acccrdlng  to  the 
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neoeMitX  for  apertent&  Thisi  uionld  be 
peneTerad  In  a»  long  as  the  bowels  continue 
to  be  coDflned,  dlmlnisbin^  or  tncreasing 
tbe  dose  of  rhabarb  us  may  bo  wanted. 
The  action  is  not  very  rapid,  and  some 
days  are  required  at  first  before  it  Is  (Ully 
developed,  after  which  it  is  readily  kept 
np  by  tbe  regular  use  of  the  plILi,  a  fbnnula 
for  which  Is  given  below.  By  the  use  ot 
them  I  hnve  succeeded  in  numberless  cases 
in  entirely  superseding  mercnry,  and  in 
curini;  neuralgia,  dyspepbla.  headaches,  and 
a  Itost  of  those  evils  attendant  upon  con< 
btipaUon,  and  its  usual  remedies. 

(a)  Powdered  rhubarb,  8  to  15  grains; 
powdered  ipecacuanha,  }  to  1  grain ;  pow- 
dered ginger,  i  a  grain;  water  to  fbnn  1,  S, 
or  3  plUa.  To  be  taken  with  breakfiist  or 
dinner,  or  both.    (See  remarks  above.) 

(b)  Blue  pill,  8  to  5  grains,  compound 
rhubarb  pills,  and  extract  of  colocynth,  of 
each  3  to  8  grains.  Mix,  and  form  Into 
2,  8,  or  4  pills. 

'  (c)  Sulphate  3f  magnesia  snd  tinctnre  of 
senna,  of  each  1}  to  2  drachms,  infusion  of 
Bcnuft.  1}  to  S  onnceR.  Mix,  and  form  a 
draught.  (This  is  the  common  black 
draught) 

(d)  Powdered  jalap,  10  grains;  sub-car- 
bonate of  soda,  8  grains ;  manna,  1  drachm ; 
tincture  of  senna,  S  drachms ;  Epsom  salts, 
8  drachms;  infhslon  of  senna,  H  ounce. 
(This  is  a  very  powertU  aperient  draui^ht) 

(e)  Epsom  salts,  (  to  1  ounce ;  cream  of 
tartar,  i  ounce;  half  a  lemon  (Juloe  and 
peel);  boiling  water,  half  a  tumbler.  When 
nearly  cold  this  makes  a  cooling  aperient 

(/)  Calom^  8  grains ;  Jalap  and  rhubarb, 
of  each  10  grains.  Mix,  and  make  into  an 
aperient  powder,  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
which  may  be  given  as  an  active  aperient 
to  any  child  or  young  person,  according  to 
the  table  given  at  page  678. 

(g)  Compound  decoction  of  aloes,  1  ounce; 
infusion  of  senna,  i  an  ounce;  tincture  of 
rhubart),  2  ounces.    Mix. 

(A)  Castor  oil  and  tinctnre  of  rhubarb,  of 
each  a  dessert-spoonful  or  table-spoonfU.  A 
very  mild  and  safo  aperient  in  oolicy  pains. 

SL8&  BusTEBS  are  produced  either  by 
spreading  the  blistering  plaster  upon  leather 
ur  culico,  and  applying  this  to  the  sUn  for 
several  houra  (3  to  12,  according  to  the  age), 
or  by  using  the  blistering  tissue  in  the  same 
way,  or  by  painting  on  the  solution  of 
Spanish  fly  in  vinegar  {aeetmncantharidit)^ 
or  by  applying  and  confining  the  strong 
liquor  of  ammonia  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
spongio-plline.  Either  or  these  remedies 
produces  a  blister  or  the  cuticle,  beneath 
which  is  a  quantity  of  serum.  It  may  be 
dressed  either  with  spcrmaoeU  cerate  spread 
on  lliit  or  linen,  which  soon  heals  the 
bUMer;  or  with  savlne  cerate,  which  keeps 


it  discharging,  that  la.  if  the  eotide  11 
removed;  or  if  very  much  inclined  to  Iwil 
with  the  blistering  ointment,  bat  the  gnat 
thing  is  to  remove  tbe  cuticle.  A  moatssi 
poultice  may  also  be  made  to  act  as  a  bBAer 
to  a  d^eate  iridn. 

2187.  Cat]8tiC8  are  scarcely  wltMn  tte 

scope  of  the  domestic  dabbler  in  medldiw 

1  except  In  some  fbw  eases,  raoh  as  the 

I  prond  flesh  -which  someCimeB  makee  Us 

appearance  In  indolent  sorea    This  OMfybe 

known  by  its  clevatioli  oBew  Me  ntrfiaet  tai 

the  shape  of  large,  red,  flabby  gnumlatloai^ 

which  hang  over  the  healthy  akin,  and  «« 

never  beneath  its  level    To  theae  the  sottt 

nitrate  of  silver  is  the  saitat  remedy,  sad 

DO  one  is  likely  to  do  harm  with  ft  If  llM 

above  precaution  Is  adopted;  bnt  If  It  is 

applied  to  sores  whi<di  are  below  Uie  level 

of  the  surrounding  skin,  great  miaehlerraajr 

j  be,  and  often  is,  done.   Alum,  biae  TlnM, 

■  and  pounded  white  sugar  are  need  In  the 

!  same  way,  bat  are  quite  as  likely  to 

j  managed,  and  are  not  nearly  so 

I     2LB8.  DiAFROBXTics  are  medldnea 

increase  the  insensible  perqtiratloa. 

they  act  vciy  energetically,  they  an  caOsd 

wdorf^lea    During  the  admlnlBCnUlaa  «f 

these  remedies  it  is  essential  that  the  Mr- 

race  of  the  body  should  be  k^t  wand 

and   for  this  porpoee  wool   is  generally 

employed    in   the   shape   of  flannel   er 

blsnketa.    Exporara  to  cold  air  la  alee  ta 

be  avoided  as  well  aa  the  drinking  of 

water,  though  this  in  strong 

la  often  produetive  of  extensive 

tion.  and  many  people  take  a  glasa  of  ooH 

water  at  night  before  geing  to  bod  wria 

the  view  of  produdng  persptratioa  when 

they  feel  that  they  have  taken  ooUL    In 

order  to  check  excestf  ve  aweatins,  It  Is 

a  bad  plan  to  expose  the   body  while 

bathed  In  It,  or  wtiOe  elothod  with  wet 

garments;  hot  these  shoold  at 

removed  and  dry  ones  of  a  Itj^u 

racter    put    on,    or    etoe    tbo 

should  veary  gradually    be  made  Hgf*tifTt 

avoiding   any    sodden   transttlon  wUtJb 

would  be  likely  to  produce  a  vbttL 

(a)  Antimonlal  powder  (oompoand  ] 
of  antimony),  $  grains  taken  at  night, 
a  basin  of  warm  gruel  or  white  wine  wlioy. 
(6)  IKyver'spowder  (oompoand  powdered 
ipecacuanha),  5  to  10  grains,  taken  at  algtit, 
when  there  la  no  forer  and  the  bowola  «ve 
open. 

(()  Liquor  of  acetate  of  amnumla,  1  oanee ; 
ipecacuanha  wine,  10  minims;  sweet  sfiirift 
of  nitre,  20  minims.  Mix,  and  give  at  ntgfat, 
or  olteiier  if  neoeeaaxy. 

2180.  DroasnoB  augment  tho 
and  promote  the  flow  of  mine.    In  i 
stoppages  of  this  secretion  there  to  no ; 
harm  in  tiylng  mild  dinrotios,  such  aa  tho 
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tollowtiiff;  bnt  wbere  Ui«  dlstoxtMrnoe  Is 
gipeat  It  Is  better  to  leave  tbe  esse  In  the 
hands  of  a  o(Mnpetent  anthorlty,  as  maeh 
■ilsfdilef  ma;  easQy  be  done  fkom  the 
selection  of  an  impToper  remedy,  as,  for 
tnatjiacji,  a  sUmulatlng  dluretle  In  case  of 
Inflamroatlon  of  the  kidneys. 

(a)  Kitrate  of  potass,  10  grains;  sweet 
dibits  of  nitre,  1  drachm;  spearmint  water, 
1  onnoe.  Mtac  and  give  onoe  or  twice  a  day. 

(fr)  Imperial  (see  page  1189),  of  which  half 
a  tumbler  may  be  given,  with  or  without  a 
tahle-spoonftal  of  gin,  two  or  three  times  a 
dsor. 

(e)  A  strong  Inftislon  of  the  peel  of  the 
yonng  branches  of  the  elder  tree  may  be 
made,  with  the  addition  of  half  an  onnce 
of  cream  of  tartar  co  each  pint;  and  of 
this  Infusion  g  or  8  ounces  may  be  given 
three  times  a  day.  In  rappreesloo  of  urine. 

S190.  EMXBOCAnoKs  are  Intended  to 
relieve  local  pains,  either  by  counter  irri- 
tation or  by  the  anodyne  effects  of  their 
ingredients,  ox  by  aiding  the  fticilon  which 
cannot  loiig  be  maintained  without  some 
sneh  application. 

(a)  Liquor  of  ammonia,  tincture  of 
opium,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  olive  oil 
(or  soap  liniment),  of  each  equal  porta. 
Vseftd  ibr  rheumatism  or  any  local  palna. 

(&)  Flour  of  mustard,  i  ounce ;  vinegar, 
boiling,  8  ounces.  Mix,  and  rub  into  the 
part  to  produce  oounter*tarritatlon. 

(«)  Laudanum,  chloroform,  and  soap  lini- 
ment, In  equal  proportions,  will  oltra 
reUeve  local  pahis. 

(d)  Cfalorolbrm  akme  may  be  applied, 
sprhiUed  on  a  piece  of  sponglo-pUlne,  and 
applied  to  the  part  in  neuralgia ;  care  being 
taken  not  to  Inhale  Its  vapour  long  together. 

(«>  AH  embrocations  may  be  an>lled  with 
good  effect  by  wetting  wltii  them  the  Inner 
snrftce  of  sponglo-pUhMb  and  keeping  It 
to  the  port  In  this  way,  as  the  ammonia 
cannot  evaporate,  embrocations  made  with 
It  are  mudi  more  aotlva 

am.  Evmos  are  used  to  produce 
vomiting;  bnt  It  Is  rarely  the  case  that 
they  are  desirable  in  the  hands  of  thoee 
who  are  not  ftiily  qualifled  to  Judge  of  the 
propriety  of  giving  them.  When,  however, 
adhlld  Is  known  to  have  swallowed  any 
ftreign  body,  or  to  have  evidently  disor- 
dered the  siomaeh  by  grossly  improper 
food  recently  taken,  a  simple  emetic  Is 
quite  justlflable ;  or  la  ease  of  croup,  when 
no  time  Is  to  be  lost.  It  maybe  had  reoonne 
ta  Tbe  only  Justlflable  drag  for  this  pur- 
pose. Is  powdered  Ipeoaouanha,  or  ipeca^ 
ouanha  wine,  which  may  be  given  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  age  <see  table  at  page  878), 
or  mustard. 

fa)    Fowdered    Ipecsonanha,  U  to  80 


(6)  Ipecacuanha  wine,  S  drachms  to  ^ 
an  ounce. 

(«)  A  tea-spoonftil  of  mustard  mixed  In 
a  pmt  of  water,  and  taken  In  four  portions, 
at  Intervals  of  a  ft  w  minutes. 

(d)  In  producing  vomiting;  If  the  above 
remedies  do  not  act  In  a  quarter  of  an  hoar, 
they  may  be  repeated  every  quarter  nntU 
the  desired  effect  Is  produced. 

2102.  Eholubnts  sre  those  remedies 
which  relax  the  tone  of  parts  and  make 
them  more  soft  and  yielding.  PonlUoes 
and  warm-water  fomentations  are  chiefly 
those  which  may  be  adopted  in  domestic 
practice,  and  they  will  be  found  serviceable 
In  many  slight  cases  of  Inflammation  from 
various  causes.  Bread  or  llnseed-mesl 
poultice  Is  an  excellent  emollient,  as  also  Is 
tbe  fomentation  made  with  poppy-heads, 
snd  applied  by  means  of  flannel  wrung  out 
in  It    (8ee  Poultice,  In  hut  section.) 

2106.  KxTBCTOBANTs  exdto  sud  promote 
a  discharge  of  mucus  fh>m  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchial  tubes,  thereby 
relieving  mflunmatlon  or  Irritation.  Th«y 
act  in  two  ways:— first,  by  removing  the 
constriction  of  the  vessels,  on  which  prta»- 
dple  nausea  seems  to  act;  and  secondly; 
by  stimulating  these  vesseb,  their  natural 
secretions,  wben  deficient,  are  restored; 
or  when  they  are  In  an  nnhealtiiy  state 
they  are  changed  to  a  natural  condition. 

(a)  Ipecacuanha  wine,  3  drachms;  syrup 
of  tolu,  8  drachms;  mucilage  of  acada, 
1  oimoe;  water,  8  oonoM.  Mix,  and  give 
two  tabio^^oonfUla  every  foor  hours. 

(b)  Pill  of  squill  and  compound  Ipeca* 
ouanha  powder,  of  each  1  drachm.  Mix, 
and  divide  into  twenty-four  pills,  one  to  be 
taken  every  four  or  six  houn. 

<e)  Paregoric  elixir.  Ipecacuanha  wine,  of 
each  8  drachms;  olive  oil,  8  drachms; 
oaymel  of  sqnllls,  8  drachma.  Mix,  ana 
give  a  tea-spoonful  when  the  oough  Is 
troublesome. 

{d)  Roughly  powdered  spermaceti  mixed 
np  with  syrup  of  popples  and  vinegar  In 
equal  proportions.  Is  an  admirable  expecto- 
rant remedy  in  the  common  oouglis  of 
children. 

<e)  Powdered  ipecacuanha,  1  grain,  and 
powdered  opium  half  a  grain,  made  Uito  a 
plll'and  s^ven  at  night,  is  sometimes  a  use- 
ful pill  to  quiet  those  troublesome  coughs 
which  come  on  at  that  time ;  bnt  it  must 
only  be  given  to  those  who  are  known  to 
be  able  to  take  opiiim. 

2101  FxBBxrca»(8ee  BanioKiuKT). 

SIM.  Nabooticb  produce  in  the  flrat  place 
a  stimulating  eflbct  up<m  the  nervous 
system,  soon  followed  by  a  depression  of 
those  powen  aooompanled  by  sleeps  or  by 
coma  if  given  in  suf&dentquaiititlea.  They 
Should  not  be  dahUed  in  t>y  Uiote  whp 
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luiT«  not  iMd  a  medical  ilwtlon,  is  great 
mlacbtoriallkeljtoaocme;  andev«alnthe 
liandi  of  pencuui  wbo  ere  obliged  to  here 
reooone  to  Uiem  tb«7  era  often  eKoeedlngljr 
dangeronfl  to  lift.  No  ftnnula  Is,  tharafUie, 
IwreglTnL 

SUNL  BonraBuuns  ect  tf  rednefng  the 
best  of  ttie  bodj,  bj  meens  of  tbelr  action 
on  the  heart  and  lorge  veeseiik  Ttuur  are 
sometimes  cslled.^Mr^WiMiL 

(a)  CailMosle  of  soda  or  potass,  tO  grains; 
sweet  q»lrlts  of  nitro,  SO  drops;  aynip  of 
orange-peel,  1  draehm ;  water,  1  oa.  Mix, 
end  give  with  15  grains  of  eltrie  or  cer- 
bonlo  add,  or  a  tobio^poonftal  of  lemon 
jnloe,  while  eOUrvtadxtg.  (This  is  the 
common  medical  efferveedng  draui^t.) 

(6)  Nitrate  of  potass,  1  drachm ;  sweet 
sphdt  of  nitre,  S  drachms;  tinotore  of  hen^ 
bane,  S  drachms;  Uqoor  of  soetate  of  am- 
monia, I  ounce :  oan4>hw  mixture,  enoogfa 
to  fill  up  en  8-ounoe  |4iiaL  CMre  twotable- 
spoonflds  every  four  houn;  (A  good  com- 
mon IbbriAige  mixture.)  Ifoottgfa  Is  present, 
add  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  Ipecacuanha  wine 
toeachdoaa 

1197.  SsDATms  primarily  depress  the 
▼Ital  powers  wlthoat  Indnetaig  any  previoos 
excitement,  and  ftnom  this  action  being  the 
reTurae  of  stlmnlants,  they  are  sometimes 
(exmed  comUer-tttmuUmu.  But  the  only 
remedies  of  tills  daas  wbkh  are  at  aU  aaft 
to  be  trasted  In  the  hands  of  non-medloal 
petaons  are  tobacco  and  dlintedhydra^anle 
add.  The  former  of  these  is  only  manage- 
able by  means  of  amoMng,  which,  thoogn 
prqjndldsl  as  a  general  practice,  may  aome- 
tlmes  be  used  with  advsntagei  Hydro- 
<^yanlo  add  is  a  violent  poison  In  large 
doses,  but  in  veiy  small  doses,  osntlonoqr 
nsed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  innocent  <^  all 
rsmedles,  and  may  be  attempted  wlthoat 
risk  In  the  sldtneas  whioh  accompanies 
pregnancy,  or  in  other  onllnaiy  cases  In 
which  a  sedatiTe  Is  required. 

(a)  imnted  hydrocyanic  aeld,  I  or  S 
minims;  syrup  of  oranxe  peeU  1  draehm; 
distilled  water,  1  oance^  Mix,  and  atve 
occasionally,  the  interrala  never  being  less 
than  six  boura. 

(6)  Diluted  hydnM^anlc  add,  9  drachms; 
glycerine,  S  to  6  drachms;  water,  7  ounces. 
Mix,  and  tist  as  o  tatiom,  takinggreat  care 
thAtltisnotdmnkbymlstakeu  (Useftilln 
obstinate  Itchlngs  without  apparent  caqse.) 

2l9g.  STOCDUurrs  are  dther  general  or 
special,  that  is  to  si^,  the>'  either  set  on 
the  whole  system  or  on  individual  pana 
Thus,  aloohol  and  ammonia  act  on  the 
wheift  eystein,  while  mercury  stimulates 
the  gbmds  and  ahsorbenta  This  dass  of 
meoidne  is,  however,  scarcely  lit  for 
douirstlc  use. 
(a)  SesQuleartionate  of  ammonia,  g  to  8 


sn^ihnrte 
phor  mlztiire,  1 
sttmulaUng  draught  In  ease  of  emeisBoqr.) 

91991  SiQMAOHiosaremadlelBeswhldiaat 
by  Improving  the  tone  of  tha  stomadi,  the 
following  bdng  the  best  forortlnniy  Qse>— 

(a)  Uhinor  of  potass,  1  draoiun ;  tlndnre 
ofoardamoma,toonoe{  Inftidon  of  rfanbert) 
or  senna,  1|  ounce;  Inftuian  of  goitiaa  or 
dierayta,  5 onnoasL  Mlz,aadglval 
twloe  or  thrice  a  day. 

<fr)  Trlsnttrate  of  bismuth, 
into  a  pm  with  oooftction  of  rosea,  and 
given  for  wateMxadi  or  for  organic  dlseese 
of  the  stomadi,  sometimes  joined  with  an 
anodyne^ 

(<^  DUnted  hydrochtorio  add  and  dBnted 
nitric  add,  of  eadi  1  to  9  draohms;  qrrap  of 
i  ounce;  Inflnion  of  onmge- 
r  oonoeSb  Mix,  snd  give  two  tidde- 
qKwnftils  three  times  a  day.  Useftil  wiMre 
slkallcs  have  been  given  for  a  long  tisee, 
or  sometimes  in  ordtoaiy  oasei  wtmre  thsy 
donotatoec 

(d)  Extract  of  dandelion  and  estraet  ef 
genttan,  of  each  half  a  dindmi;  powdered 
ginger,  8  gnalna.  Mix.  and  dMde  hito  ig 
pills,  two  to  be  taken  twice  or  thztoe  a  dsj. 

99001  STXFncBsreussdextenia4ytosiflp 
the  flow  of  blood  irom  cut  or  torn  snrihoes. 

(a)  Matico  leaves,  scslded,  are  tlw  moag 
ueelullbr  tills  puipoee. 

990L  Tamos  are  substances,  the  cootlnaed 
use  of  which.  In  dabillty  of  the 
Imparts  strength  and  vigour 
causing  any  sudden  exdtcnent.  Thqr 
sre  generally  stlmnlants  ss  well,  laasmndi 
ss  thqy  rouse  the  vital  energies;  but  the 
excitement  Is  not  so  rspU  ss  in  those  cafied 
general  sthnnlsnta,  and  the  eflbct,  alecs  Is 
more  pennanent.  No  raedldnes  require 
more  tact  In  thdr  selection,  and  In  suiting 
them  to  the  time  when  they  are  to  be 
adopted,  for  it  Is  for  more  eaqr  to  do  harm 
than  good  in  applying  them.  Thus,  It  ts 
generally  a  rule  that  quinine  win  aoi  be 
borne  with  a  diy  tongue,  and  yet  In  soom 
esses  of  typhus  fover  tf  the  ph>aldsa  watts 
for  this  foatore  changing  bafosv  giving 
quinine,  he  will  wait  until  bis  patient  is 
dcpsned  to  the  next  world.  Sosoie  tonics. 
as  areenlc,  wbldi  are  very  poweiflil.  but 
eadlj  misappUcd,  are  omitted  here  alto- 
gether. 

(a)  II  Isalphate  of  quinine,  2  grsfai;  dllnted 
snlpburle  add,  Sminims ;  water,  or  lnft»ioa 
of  roeee,  1  ounce;  tincture  of  omnge-peel, 
aomlnlmt.  Mix,  and  give  twloe  or  tluioe 
a  day. 

(6)  Unetun  of  dnohona  (componnd), 
1  draehm;  rlecoetlon  of  dndiona (yellow^, 
llounoe.  Mix,  and  give  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 
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(«)  Th«  Ditro-mwiatie  Mid  mixture, 
given  under  Btomochlca,  at  par.  SUA,  la  alao 
a  powerttel  tonia 

((0  OrtTbouate  of  Iron,  1  dradun,  twice  a 
day,  In  neoralgla. 

(e)  Componnd  thictnre  of  barii,  1  draabm; 
Inftislon  of  caecarlUa,  1  oonoa    Mix. 

ftoa.  UMOuxim,  oommonly  called  olnt- 
menta,  are  inrgical  appUanoee  for  different 
porpoaee,  and  may  bo  cooling,  or  etimo- 
lating,  or  dlyeetlTe,  or  drying.  Theeo  are 
Iband  under  tbe  f  ead  of  Olntmenta  In  the 
laatiectlon. 

Saoi:  4-.MminAf.  Htosdi& 

008.  Under  this  head  are  Included  bathing 
In  all  ittf  Yarledef,  change  of  air,  change  of 
aoene,  and,  in  Act,  the  maana  in  general 
calculated  to  restore  health  irreqwctlye  of 
BMdldne. 

2901  BATRnro,  ai  adapted  to  promote 
health,  has  been  alluded  to  at  page  A4& 
Is  remains  now  to  deacrlbe  the  sareral  klnUs 
of  baths  and  bathing  used  in  the  remoral 
of  disease,  such  as  $ea  bathing^  hot  baOu^ 
ctqMHT  bath*,  ckM  bathty  shower  baths,  hip 
or  sits  baths,  snd  the  various  messures  of 
this  nature  adopted  at  tha  hj-dropothlo 
estabUshmentSL 

SSOfi.  TsimKATDBX  OF  TBS  VAJUOUB  BATBB. 

The  Cold  bath  Is  ftom ...  ».  W  to  flO  dog. 
M    Tepid         „         .....  70  to  80  w 
n    Hot  „  .....   96  to  108    n 

„   Yaponr,  not  Inspired  ..lOdtolfiO  „ 
n        Da    insptnd  .»    ..100  to  180  „ 

SML  Trb  UTBistuneoessaiyfbr  bathing 
are  the  following:— 

(a)  Tea  Hot  Bath  is  a  Tassel  of  an 
oblong  shape,  oonstmeted  so  as  to  hold 
enough  wuter  to  cover  the  whole  body,  with 
ttie  exception  of  the  head.  The  sliape 
shown  at  A^.  181  is  that  moat  geneially 
adopted,  Inasmoch  aa  it  serves  the  purpose 
Ibr  which  It  is  Intended  with  as  little 
flcxpenditnre  of  water  as  Is  consistent  with 
tbe  due  peribrmance  of  Its  dntlesw  It  may 
be  fixed  in  a  room  specially  kt  pt  Air  the 
purpose,  and  called  a  bath-room ;  or  It  may 
be  entirely  detached,  and  Intended  to  be 
filled  with  warm  water  by  hand.  Or,  again, 
it  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  contain,  as  a 
part  of  its  i4>panittts,  a  stove  which  shall 
beat  its  water,  and  which  stove  may  aiito 
be  aiq>plled  with  gas  or  with  coal  as  lis 
ItaeL  All  these  several  points  of  difference 
make  a  great  alteration  in  the  price,  as 
shown  at  pages  08  and  07,  where  a  scale  is 
given  of  batlis,  as  fixed  and  supplied  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  aa  weD  as  those  fiir- 
nlahed  with  stoves.  The  gas  bath  may  be 
made  at  a  prioe  as  low  as  ie7,  but  than  it 
takes  halfoaii-honr  to  heat  its  water«  wliile 
tbe  both  .oonstmeted  by  Mr.  Defttei^  and 


sJloded  to  at  page  Oi.  win  heat  Ibrty-llTV 
gallona  of  water  in  six  minutes,  and  is  oooh 
seqnently  most  valuable  as  a  ready  means 
at  all  times  or  procuring  this  aid.  A  strong 
and  usefbl  ganeni  bath  la  shown  at  Jig.  UO, 
bebig  intended  as  a  small  slipper  bath, 
heated  by  a  copper  ftamaoe,  and  having  also 
attached  a  shower  bath.  The  price,  without 
the  ftamaoe,  is  it7;  and  with  both  that  and 
the  shower  bath,  JO  94.  It  is  veiy  often 
dertrable  to  combine  the  use  of  hot  water  to 
the  body  with  cold  to  the  head,  and  fbr  this 
piupose  the  bath  shown  In  >^.  U6  Is  very 
well  adapted,  and  in  a  cheap  fbrm. 

(ft)  VApoim  Baths  are  intended  to  aiqily 
the  vapour  of  hot-water,  either  medicat.'d 
or  not,  to  the  skin,  and  fbr  this  purpose  a 
vessel  must  be  oonstmeted  with  a  steam* 
pipe,  as  at  Jig.  187.  This  may  be  placed 
upon  a  common  fire,  and  then  the  stean»- 
rose  being  slipped  under  a  cane4x)ttomcd 
chair.  In  which  the  patient  sits,  a  loose 
doak  or  blanket  Is  thrown  round  the  body, 
sometfanes  Including  the  head  also,  and 
the  bath  Is  set  in  action. 

(e)  Hit  ob  Brrz  Baths  are  vessds  shaped 
like  that  shown  at  Ji^.  188,  and  indude  tlM 
hips  only,  the  head  and  shoulders  eineiglng 
on  one  side  and  the  legs  cm  the  other. 

(d)  Tsx  SFOKOuro  Bath  is  more 
calculated  Ibr  retaining  health,  than  fbr 
removing  disease,  and  Is  merely  a  large 
shallow  veasel  (Jig.  180),  adapted  to  con- 
tain a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  to  pro- 
vent  the  splashing  of  it  flrom  wetting  the 
floor.    It  is  also  made  in  Indla-rabber. 

(«>  Tarn  SHOwm  Bath  la  a  snudl  vessel, 
wttti  a  perfbrated  bottom,  which  Is  sus- 
pended ever  the  shoulders  either  by  hand 
ifig.  188)  or  as  a  part  of  an  apparatus 
{Jig.  180).  Aoord  is  pulled  in  tbe  latter 
mode  which  libemtes  the  water,  and  it  fUla 
in  a  shower  on  the  head  and  shoulders. 

S907.  Vsa  or  Bathsl— These  varlons 
utensils,  or  batlis,  are  calculated  to  supply 
the  requhmnenis  of  all,  or  any,  of  the  Ibl- 
lowlng  kinds  of  bathing,  or  baths. 

(a)  8sA-BATBiHa,  whether  hot  or  cOld, 
Ishitended  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  system 
when  It  has  been  rednoed  by  any  cause, 
such  as  ftever,  or  mental  anxiety,  Ac  It 
does  not,  however,  always  pioducu  the 
deidred  effect,  and  in  some  cases  more 
harm  is  done  thou  good,  e^ieeialiy  when 
each  act  of  bathing  is  continued  for  too 
long  a  tfine.  Medical  advice  should,  in 
such  eases,  always  be  obtained,  defining  the 
exact  number,  temperature,  Ac.  in  many 
cases,  after  a  severe  disease,  one  or  two 
tepid  baths  should  be  usea  bcibre  bathing  In 
the  sea>water  of  the  natnral  temperatareu 

(b)  Hot  Baths,  including  also  thoao 
called  warm  baths,  which  are  the  lowest 
of  tho  cla«  in  potat  of  lemporatnre,  ar* 
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'MLONiUiifily'  vBiaMib  in  rdlerlng  certain 
diMana.  hj  prodndng  p«n|rinitloii,  and 
thua  aotlnff  >br  thi  time  upon  tha  circa- 
latuif  iyatam.    Tha  lint  elllBct  of  a  hot 
battk  it  to  nlM  tha  action  of  tha  baait  to  a 
high  dagraa,  prodndng  throhtiiiig  of  the 
Tetaelt  of  the  head,  and  In  aoma  caaaa  inla- 
chiaT  In  the  brabi.    Alter  »  time  a  profuae 
perapliatlon  braaka  out  over  the  whole 
hodjr;    and    thla    may   be   kept  np  Ibr 
aoma  boon  by  meana  of  plaotjr  of  warm 
blAiiketa.    Warm  hatha  seem  to  soothe  the 
general  nervona  ayatem,  and  are  of  great 
use  in  apaama  of  aoy  kind,  aa  well  aa  in 
the  convnlsiona  of  yoong  children,  canaed 
by  irritation;  but.  In  order  to  prodooe  tbia 
effBct,  the  body  must  be  anbmlttod  to  the 
ncUon  of  warm  water  for  at  leaat  fifteen 
or  twenty  mlnutea,  and  Bometlmea  for  half 
an  hoar.    In  the  oaae  of  hkflmta,  however, 
more  than  five  or  ten  mlnutea  will  aiddom 
be  borne  without  fidntlng.    Hot  hatha  are 
by  no  meana  a  daaa  of  agenti  to  be  trifiod 
with,  and  in  medical  caaea  where  there  is 
time  to  obtain  it,  regular  advloe  ahoulU  be 
had  reoooxae  to  befbra  oalng  them.    Some- 
timea,  however,  in  eonvulakma,  Uicre  ia 
no  poaaibllity  of  procuring  thla  at  once, 
and  In  auch  case  a  hot  bath  is  the  remedy 
leaat  likely  to  be  Improperiy  applied.    The 
temperature  at  which  a  hot  bath  ahould 
be  uaed  varlea  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  diaease  for  which  it  is  employed,  and 
to  the  pecttllaritiea  of  the  IndlvlduaL  Thua, 
aome  people  find  100  degrees  uncomfortably 
cold,  while  otliers  can  hardly  endure  thla 
heat   To  some  a  bath  at  108  degreee  would 
be  quite  dangeroua,  while  othera  ei^oy 
water  at  ISO  dcttreeSb    But,  on  the  average, 
It  will  be  found  that  when  a  aooUilng  effect 
ia  required,  either  ibr  the  akin  or  for 
Intemdl  organa,  the  water  ahould  be  only 
flporm,  that   ia,  ttom.  07  degreea  to  100 
degrees;  while,  if  a  violent  perspiration 
la  wanted,  or  if  tpaam  or  congestion  of 
an  IntemiU  organ  are  to  be  relieved,  It 
ahould  be  raiaed  to  lOS  degrees  or  to  106 
Uegreea,  and  the  body  ahould  be  immersed 
In  It  for  at  leaat  half  an  hour,   unlosa 
fltintneas  is  produoed  before  the  expiration 
of  that  period.    After  coming  out  of  the 
batii*    if   perspiration  la  not  desired,   it 
ia  better  to  drase  rapidly,  clothe  rather 
warmly,  and  then  to  take  a  gcntie  walk, 
after  which  there  will  be  Itttie  inclination 
to  break  out    But  if  a  perspiration  ia  the 
object  of  the  bath,  bod  la  the  best  place  for 
ita  developmont,  and  a  very  hot  blanket 
■honld  be  wrapped  round  the  naked  body, 
witn  more  on  the  top,  ao  aa  to  act  at  once 
by  rstalulng  the  heat  Imbibed  In  the  bath, 
and,  alao,  timt  generated  by  the  body,  in 
consequence  of  the  tncteaaed  action  of  the 
Ueart   AAer  a  li»w  boun'  penpiration,  it  la 


ganenlly  dealrable  to  alop  it.  and  than  ti« 
blanket  may  be  takcA  oH;  aud  tba  night 
clothing  put  on.  A  veiy  good  plan  la  W 
make  np  the  bath-bed  abov«  ttie  aawd  om, 
putting  on  all  blanketa  reqaived  for  the 
purpoae  quite  independent  of  it.  an  that 
when  the  ol^ect  la  attained,  tiM  niKkl 
dothea  bring  alipped  on,  the  ordinaiy  ted- 
ding ia  quite  warm  Ihim  the  beat  of  the 
body  above  It,  and  yet  it  is  pveaenrnd  diy. 
(<r)  Thb  Hir,  o»  Snz  Bath  aa  tba  bs* 
dropathJata  call  it«  ia  8  valnmble  remedj* 
eitiier  hot  or  cold,  according  aa  it  la  ns 
quired.  When  need  hot  It  allays  apaam,  <■- 
InrltatioD  about  the  bladder  or  loarer  bowela, 
or  any  of  the  («gana  within  tha  pelTla,  and 
the  body  should  for  this  porpose  be  lm» 
mersed  In  it  for  at  least  half  aa  bouc 
When  oold,  oonatitutlag  tba  oFdlnniy  <ib 
baih,  n  ia  highly  bracing,  and  should  ba 
used  only  for  a  veiy  abort  time.  A  xtrj 
uaefhl  form  of  aita  bath  baa  lately 
introduced,  constating  in  a  constant 
of  water  introduced  In  the  middle  lyr 
Attaching  a  water-pipe,  and  the  supettUioaa 
water  passing  oiT  by  a  waate-ptpck 

(d)  Thx  SroNonia  Bath  ia  deacribed  at 
page  679^  being  aeldom  uaed  ibr  the  coaaf 
diaeasea. 

(e)  Showzb  Baud  are  oonatantly  used 
to  relieve  congestion  of  the  brain,  whick 
they  do  partly  >>y  canalng  a  abock  to  tba 
whole  of  the  nervous  ayatem,  and  partly 
by  canalng  a  reaction  and  cooaeqnant  in 
GNased  supply  of  Mood  to  the  vnaaela  cf 
the  skin  of  the  bead  and  liifQa»  by  witteb 
the  brnin  Inaide  is  reUeved.  Ia  aovein 
cases  it  la  better  to  put  the  foei  in  hoL 
water,  or  aometimea  the  lower  part  of  tba 
body,  ibr  which  the  bath  ahown  at  ag.  ISS 
Is  well  adapted.  It  l^  however,  aeldoai 
that  invalids  are  Joatifled  in  naiag  tbcaa 
means  without  medical  advice. 

SSO&  The  Htdkopathic  31  kabciues  con* 
nectod  with  batiiing  are,  in  addition  to  tlif 
constant  use  of  the  sponging  baUi,  or  tUe 
occasional  uaeof  theaitn-bath,  which  are  aa 
old  as  the  hills— 1st,  tke  paekmg^  or  featltec^ 
bed  bath ;  Snd,  JAs  wel  «Aee< ;  and,  Srd,  <te 
comprtu^  which  are  certainly  novcUiea 
pecuUar  to  the  followen  of  Prelaataltx. 

(a)  Tax  Pagkuo  la  conducted  by  flrat 
stripping  the  patient,  and  then  enveloplDg 
tilm  carefHilly  in  a  wet  aheet,  after  whldi  a 
l>lanket  is  wrapped  doeely  round  the  whola 
body,  followed  by  uMMrei  aooording  to  ttte 
weather,  and.  In  aome  oises,  a  fbtthcr-ted 
being  placed  over  aU.  The  arms  are  Iblded 
doee  to  the  sides,  and  the  head  and  finoa 
only  are  at  liberty,  and  in  this  state  tba 
patient  ia  left  for  a  period  vaiylng  (bom  ooa 
hour  to  two,  or  aometimea  evvn  longer  than 
thaL  During  this  time  Uie  bnth-man  auppltoa 
small  qnutitles  of  cold  water  fur  drlakJac  { 
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Azxl  In  a  thort  time  raaodon  should,  ud 
geneniUy  does,  oome  on,  causing  an 
Immense  secretion  flrom  the  skin,  ibllowed 
Hlso  by  an  tnaeaaed  flow  of  limpid  nrlne. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  bath  Is  similar  in 
Its  effects  to  the  common  not  Iwth;  bot 
there  is  this  diflhrence,  that  the  increase  of 
temperatitire  Is  entirely  owing  to  the  natural 
power  of  the  body,  and  not  to  the  beat 
developed  by  the  water.  So  that  afterwards 
the  system  is  benefited  by  this  natural 
restorative  process,  and  the  heat-maUng 
organs  are  inclined  to  resist  the  inflnenoes 
of  climate  and  weather  to  a  greater  extent 
than  before.  At  all  events  the  remedy  is 
a  very  powerfhl  one,  and  by  flrequent 
repetitions  a  great  redaction  of  the  bulk  of 
the  body  is  efltocted,  together  witli,  in 
many  eases,  a  marked  efllBct  upon  the  skin, 
evidenced  by  boils,  which  sie  called  criticaL 
A  vast  amount  of  humbng  has  been  con- 
nected with  this  remedy ;  but,  nevcrthelese. 
In  skilflil  hands,  It  is  a  moet  extraordinary 
one,  and  capable  of  being  made  of  great  use 
In  many  complaints,  but  not  fit  to  be 
attempted  without  the  sanction  of  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  its  peculiar 

BtttCtB. 

(6)  Thb  Wrt  Shkbt  is,  in  my  opinion, 
very  little  superior  to  cold  sponging,  and 
Itii  efltect  appears  to  be  Identical  with  it 
The  reactionary  power  is  fust  the  same, 
and  the  only  dtflbrence  Is  a  trifling  one, 
oonristtng  in  the  smaller  abstraction  of 
heat  by  its  means  than  by  sponging. 
Tticre  is,  howevo*,  the  advantage  that  It  is 
more  rapidly  applied,  and  altOKctber  it  is 
perhaps  a  convenient  fbrm  of  causing  a 
healthy  glow.  The  sheet  is  dipped  in  cold 
water  and  wrung  ont  with  the  hands,  after 
which  it  is  fbldad  elosdy  over  the  whole 
person  while  standing  and  held  there  fbr 
a  few  secondSL  A  coarse  towel  is  after- 
waxxls  rapidly  used  with  the  aid  of  a  bath- 
man  or  woman,  and  then  the  clothes  are 
put  on  and  a  walk  enjoined. 

ie)  Tus  Wbt  Compribs  consists  in  a  small 
towel  folded  and  dipped  in  water,  and 
arerwards  wrung  out  tolerably  dry.  This 
is  then  applied  to  the  part  affected  by 
means  of  tapes,  covering  it  with  a,large  dry 
towel,  in  the  folds  of  which  a  layer  of  oil- 
silk  Is  inserted.  The  compress  is  worn 
oontintully,  and  wetted  agatai  and  again  at 
stated  periods.  It  prodnoee  in  course  of 
time  an  inflammation  of  the  ilcln,  with 
bolls,  which  most  probably  is  of  service  la 
certain  internal  diseases ;  but  I  have  seldom 
seen  any  great  good  derived  Anom  it  In 
ordinary  sore  throat,  however,  I  have  often 
known  great  benefit  from  a  compress 
applied  round  the  neck  on  the  flrst  appear* 
snoo  of  It,  but  In  other  eases  the  eflbet  has 
been  fqjuriotts  rather  than  beaeflcial,  so 


that  I  look  npon  thla  remedy  as  a  very 
donbtftil  one. 

{d)  Ths  Fackino  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  great  novelty  in  hydropathy,  and 
excepting  this  agent  there  Is  little  In  the 
system,  over  and  above  the  fbroed  super* 
vision  of  diet  and  exercise,  which  Is  well 
maintained  in  all  establldiments  for  the 
purpose. 

2SQ0.  CHAifSR  or  Air  akd  Saant  are  too 
well  known  as  aids  to  medicine  to  need  any 
remaikshere. 

isia  Tub  Abyastaob  or  VKKTir.ATiov, 
DBAiKiNa,  AHD  LiQBTiMO  tiavo  already  beea 
insisted  on,  at  pages  78, 104,  and  119L 

821L  FaicnoN  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  removing  certain  diseased  condi- 
tions. It  acts  in  two  wajrs— first,  upon  the 
skin  by  bracing  it  and  causing  it  to  resias 
atmosphcrio  changes,  and  to  cany  on  ita 
secretions  duly;  and,  Snd,  by  bradug  and 
stimulating  tibe  muscles  to  which  the 
friction  is  immediately  iqipliod. 

(a>  Fucnow  or  thk  Hkot  Is  usefU  fbr 
the  purposes  alluded  to  above,  and  also  as  a 
means  of  eounter*irritation,  so  as  to  relieve 
the  adjacent  parts  from  the  state  of  irrlt^ 
tlon  or  Inflammation  in  which  they  exist* 
For  this  purpose  the  hand  lathe  best  organ, 
either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  an  embro- 
cation  or  liniment.  The  human  hand  has  also 
great  power  In  soothing  the  nerves  of  the 
skin,  when  used  smoothly,  slowly,  and 
without  undue  pressure;  but  great  tact  is 
required  for  this  purpose,  and  a  soft  but  not 
moist  hand.  Fleehobrushee  or  hone^hair 
gloves  are  excellent  in  aiding  the  action  of 
the  hand. 

(6)  FOS  BTDtaiATttlQ  MUOCLKS,  frictiOQ 

must  be  applied  with  some  degree  of  force, 
acting  deeply  so  as  to  reach  beyond  the 
skin.  In  this  way  the  spine  in  slight 
curvature  may  be  restored,  .taking  care 
always  to  rub  the  muscles  which  lie  on  the 
convex  psrts  or  the  curvature,  and  omitting 
the  concavities.  Whenever  the  spine  la 
bent  into  a  lateral  curvature,  two  curves 
are  invariably  established,  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  8  or  Its  reverse,  but  not  often 
to  that  extent.  In  using  Mction  here,  It  la 
only  neoofisary  in  the  flrst  case  to  rub  on 
the  left-hand  side  above  and  on  the  right 
below,  while  in  the  second  case  the  flictlon 
must  be  on  the  right-hand  side  above  and 
on  the  left  below.  With  this  rule,  and  by 
watching  her  daughters'  bscks,  placing 
them  oocaslonally  flat  on  their  fiices  to 
examine  them,  the  careftil  mother  mi^ 
often  stop  Incipient  curvature,  allowing 
always  in  addition  a  period  of  an  hour  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  for  rest,  while  the 
body  Is  placed  flat  upon  the  floor,  without 
any  support  for  the  head,  and  lying,  on  the 
back.  If  this  cautlou  with  regard  to  the 
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iMdi  to  attcBied  to,  the  ahoolden  ate 
almoit  tore  to  keep  their  piUoee  In  point  of 
nlatlve  Mgbt,  and  tiaj  be  <Uaregai\led 
«zoq)t  aa  to  tbelr  fonraidness,  causing 
what  la  called  **  roond-alioulden,"  wliieh 
aniMBtoomtNittea  by  constant  snpenriaion, 
or  the  oae  of  the  back-board  when  the 
child  reftaaes  a  willing  oo-opentlon. 

Sbol  s.~PopinuB  Taumsob. 

SUL   FBBEHOUIGT,    HomBOPATHT,  MK»- 

iBRiBic.  AMD  8nRiT*EAPF»a  may  well  be 
ctedsed  together  as  Impoalttons  open  the 
oradnllty  of  the  public,  which  have  hdd 
thehr  way  flxr  a  thne,  and  then  pass  away. 
8<Mne  have  more  Ibandatlon  than  others, 
bnt  aU  have  been  alike  made  the  ▼chide 
fbr  obtaining  mon^  under  flilse  pretences. 
Phrenology  to  now  a  dead  letter,  though 
tta  leading  principles  are  ft>nnded  In  truth ; 
bat  In  oonseqafope  of  the  absurd  extent 
to  wlxich  Its  practice  was  carried,  it  has 
Iwen  rejected  by  the  pnUic  entirely. 
Sfesraertsm,  again,  ihongh  capable  of  doing 
much,  and  aflbrding  moat  extraonllnaiy 
phenomena,  waa  in  the  same  way  loat  in 
the  mire  of  deceit,  and  la  now  .«eidom  heard 
oC  8plrft>n9ping  haa  Juat  died  a  natural 
death,  being  (bunded  upon  ftand  in  toto^ 
and  tharelbre  hartng  had  a  veiy  short  life, 
viliile  homoeopathy  drags  along  a  feeble 
•stotence,  and  only  being  suffered  to  live 
Ikpm  the  abuse  to  which  regular  medicine 
baa  been  exposed  in  bygone  years.  I  am 
certainly  inclined  to  agree  with  the  cele- 
brated statement  In  the  '*Medioo-Chiruxgl- 
cal  Berlew,**  that  medicinca,  or  the  use  of 
druKS,  on  the  whole,  hare  done  aa  much 
harm  aa  irood  to  mankhid ;  bat  because  tlie 
improper  nae  of  them  haa  led  to  mtsctilef, 
there  to  no  reason  why  we  should  discard 
what  to  good,  and  place  our  dependence 
upon  a  qnstem  which  haa  no  foundation 
whatever.  By  all  meana  aTold  physic 
whenever  it  can  be  done  without,  but 
at  the  same  time  esdiew  humbug  In  all 
its  branohea,  and  If  thto  role  to  carripd  out 
honHBopathy  wiU  undoubtedly  lie  included 
In  it  Idonotmeaatoaaythatallthoaowho 
practise  homceopathy  are  deaenring  of  the 
title,  but  if  it  to  not  applicable  to  them,  I 
am  aftaid  they  must  wear  a  cap  which  may 
not  please  them  as  woU.  I  say  this  aa  the 
reanlt  of  doae  obaervatlon  of  the  treatment 
by  inilniteaatmal  doaee,  and  not  without 
earefhl  deliberation  and  czporimental  re- 
search. One  thina  to  clear,  that  the  system 
professes  lo  be  built  upon  certain  observa- 
tional bemin  by  Hahnemann  upon  htmaelf, 
oC  the  ^ffhaU<tf'homm)paikie  dose*  vpon  the 
hmmmbodtimkeaUh;  and  yet  I  have  never 
found  any  man  pcolbssing  homoeopatliy  who 
could  tell  me  to  what  class  any  globules 
presaolad  to  him  Ibr  examinatloa  bdonged. 


although  allowed  to  analyse  Cbem,  or  tiy 
their  eflbots  upon  hto  own  body  or  aiv  otbec 
Now,  if  they  produce  certain  •Oecta,  they 
must  be  capable  of  detection  tqr  them,  and 
so  the  eaperimeatallst  onght  to  be  able  to 
say  what  they  are  or  to  wluit  efaus  4f 
reaudfMthey  belong.  TbJa,  however,  thiiy 
cannot  do— nor  even  vriU  tbcy,  aaftr  as  my 
observations  go,  attempt  the  flsat;  and  until 
they  can  go  aa  Ihr  aa  thia,  it  is  a  fiuve  ts 
say  that  there  to  any  TlTtae  wbatev« 
realding  in  tlietr  globules:  To  asaest  tiMt  I 
have  myself  tried  them  in  my  own  pnaon 
without  experiencing  any  eflbcta,  to  iimply 
met  with  the  remark,  that  all  are  net 
induenced  alike;  bnt  wImo  the  erifer  to 
made  to  test  their  powers  by  aabmitting  to 
thoir  own  obitenration  certain  giobolea  aa 
prrpared  by  thomselvea,  and  It  to  rejected 
aa  beyond  their  acope,  tiie  so-ealleJ  aeieoea 
fldto  to  the  ground  as  devoid  of  all  preten- 
sions to  the  support  of  aa  honcat  man. 
Certainly,  unices  a  homoeopathlat  oan  tdl 
me  among  a  number  of  bottles  of  globoiaa, 
after  any  lensth  of  time  that  he  may  deslr^ 
which  contains  nux  vomica,  which  aalphnr, 
and  which  charcoal,  or  any  oilier  pcvpar»- 
tions  used  by  them,  I  mn«t  refhse  mj  beltai^ 
espectoUy  when  I  have  reason  to  know  thas 
strong  medicines  are  con-itantly  used  by 
them  in  eases  of  real  danger.  It  may  lia 
all  very  well  to  say  that  it  ts  better  to  core 
a  patient  with  i^obulee,  by  acting  on  hta 
Imaginatlfm  than  by  drugs,  but  that  to 
not  a  true  atfiiemcnt  oi  tha  caae— t'-e 
question  is,  whether  it  to  honeat  to  oflhr 
to  the  pnUlo  to  core  tliem  by  a  eertala 
mode,  which  to  enthiely  inert,  and  yet  to 
adopt  another  whenever  it  to  neoeoaaxy. 
For  myaeU;  I  have  always  fbund  tliat 
when  patients  are  treated  with  honesty, 
and  told  that  medldne  to  ix>t  roqniredi 
th^  are  toe  happy  to  escape  its  di««aree> 
ablea,  and  to  have  reoonme  to  leoa  nauae- 
ona  means.  The  worid  in  onr  day  haa 
plenty  of  knaves  hi  it,  but  the  Ibold  are  not 
so  common  aa  they  used  to  be;  and  even 
the  former,  however  they  may  like  t» 
practise  upon  others,  are  very  food  of  betiig 
treated  honestly  themativcs;  and.  on  the 
principle  of  **  setting  a  thief  to  catch  4 
tilled"  are  the  first  to  detect  unpoaUlan. 

Sbcc  6l— Iwalid  Dcr. 

sns.  In  Goouico  Food,  Aa,  von  not 
IKTALID  great  art  is  required,  I>e6auae  the 
palate  is  moibidiy  acute,  or  dlalnclhwd 
to  strong  fiavoon  of  any  kind.  Tbos  it 
often  happens,  that  seasoning  which  la 
relished  In  a  aute  of  health  to  loathed 
under  disease;  and  Uie  cook  who  to  not 
aware  of  thto  Ihct  wU  be  almost  aare  t» 
displease  her  employank  Hence  it  to  tHal 
tha  nana  who  mdantaads  tlia  ktad  «f 
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0Mlur7  vMoh  it  fitted  for  fbe  ilck  wlU 
wmmUj  neond  bttter  tluin  ttw  moat 
lliiWi«d  oook,  beoBDM  aha  knowi  by  expe- 
vlaoe  ttat  all  rtob  flairoan  are  anra  to 
torn  the  itoinaolia  of  har  chorga  Gliteken 
Is  ft>r  this  raaaoB  lo  generaQjr  Uked  by  Uia 
alok,  bacanae  Ita  flanroor  ia  mild,  whila  the 
daik  and  lUgb  flavoored  meat  of  game  or 
daaka  wooUL  to  tnmad  oat  of  Um  room  aa 
aoon  aa  aolMBlttad  to  tlie  noaa,  witbont 
•van  bavlng  the  boooar  of  a  taste.  Fat 
Sbonkl  to  most  carsftilly  STOkled  In  all 
Mrimal  ■brotha,  sadi  aa  ranttao*broth  or 
becMea;  onlonsi  |iarlio»  and  other  herba, 
aouepfc,  perhaps,  panlay,  are  alao  objee- 
tkmaUe  tai  tto  alok-room;  and  eren  the 
Mntsst  flavoor  of  the  tint  In  braad  sanca 
win  saidom  to  toleratad.  Pepper  may  to 
mad  to  wNBe  eodant  wbcn  not  Ibrbldden, 
and  also  salt*  bat  beyond  theaa  aeasonlngs 
tt  Is  seldom  safe  to  ventars  flir.  doves 
and  dnnamon,  aa  well  aa  nutmeg,  are 
Uked  Iqr  some  and  disliked  by  others,  aa 
alao  are  tto  flaToars  of  oanways  and  all- 
splosL  LeoMn-peel  gires  a  clean  flaronr, 
aa  doea  orange-peel,  and  may  gsDerally  to 
naad  Ibr  tto  poxpoae  of  giving  a  sliglit 
taste  to  sweets,  or  paddings;  but  even 
Of  these  a  smsllar  quantity  than  usual 
wlU  suffice.  With  regard  to  addlnii  wine 
In  making  JelUea,  it  ranat  always  to  aaoer- 
tained  whether  it  isj  fbrbldden,  for  in  many 
caaes  jdty  wlthoat  wine  woald  to  advan- 
tagroos,  while  the  addition  wonld  to 
altogether  wrong,  Tto  foOowtng  liat  of 
Toedpta  comprises  those  which  are  psco- 
liarly  applicable  to  tto  inTuUd ;  those  which 
are  also  employed  In  ordinary  oookery 
being  to  b<9  (bund  in  tto  chapters  devoted 
to  that  snbfect 
isii.  RBGBipn  MB  Axncum  ov  Dm, 

SKL,  SoniD  TO  bfTAUM:— 

(a)  BXBwnu.— Take  one  pound  of  lean 
bec^  pick  ofl  tto  Iht  off ;  cut  It  into  smsU 
places  the  size  of  the  end  of  tto  thumb,  and 
aoore  It  still  flirther  to  let  out  the  gravy ; 
put  it  m  an  anamelled  sanoepan  with  a 
quart  of  water,  two  dovea,  eight  to  twelve 
pepperooma,  and  half  a  taap^poonftil  of 
salt  Simmer  Ibr  three  or  four  hoars,  and 
skim  it  oi  kmg  aa  either  scum  or  flit  rises, 
or  aiie  It  GurdleSb  In  caaea  of  estrau 
deblUty,  one  poand  and  a  half  of  beef  may 
to  used.  Before  serving,  abaorb  eveiy 
globule  of  flit  with  silver  paper. 

AfKrthtr  Modt  (veiy  grateftal  In  con- 
Talesoenos^  when  there  is  no  tendency  to 
dlarrtMsa).  Put  into  a  preaervtngjar  alter- 
nate lajers  of  beet;  cut  Into  small  pieces, 
and  SUoed  tunilps;  whan  tto  Jar  is  filled, 
idaoe  It  in  a  water-bath  or  slow  oven,  and 
Jet  it  remain  for  two  or  three  hours;  tton 
drabi  off  all  tto  tea,  osing  a  little  pressure 
lo  aidst  tto  openttan,  and  let  it  stand  tiU 


caM,  wton  any  Iht  may  to  taken  oo;  or  if 
wanted  directly,  it  may  to  removed  while 
hot  with  silver  paper. 

(ft)  Soop  voB  IMVALIML— Take  six  ponnda 
of  shin  of  beef;  six  pounds  of  any  white 
meat,  seaaoned*  and  an  onion,  if  liked;  pot 
it  in  a  stone  Jar,  and  tie  down  with  bladder ; 
let  it  toil  twelve  hours  In  a  large  sanoo- 
pan  of  water;  then  strsin  it  off.  A  tea 
or  tabla-spoonlU  is  enough  for  an  Invalid, 
If  taken  several  timea  daring  the  day.  (It 
is  wan  to  know,  that  wtot  remains  after  tto 
souphas  been  strained  makes  excellent  coaw 
mon  stock  with  additional  water.) 

(e)  Stboko  Mkat  Jkllt  vos  Weak 
PzRsom.— Take  atom  two  pounds  of  lean 
bee(  cut  in  pieces,  with  a  hock  of  ham 
aboot  the  same  weight,  and  a  knuAle  of 
▼eal  of  eight  or  ten  pounda,  a  small  quantity 
of  aalt  and  mace,  wttbont  any  other  spice; 
cover  it  with  water  and  stew  seven  honrs. 
Strain,  and  when  cold  take  off  the  fiit ; 
dear  it  with  whites  of  egga,  and  pass  It 
through  a  jeUy-bag.  The  produce  of  Jelly 
fkom  the  atove  proportiona  Shoold  to  about 
five  quarts;  to  to  taken  warm  or  oold,  aa 
best  salts  the  patient 

(d)  TXA-KsnuB  BBOTn,.>(^t  some  small 
sqoarss  of  erumb  of  bread  Into  a  broth 
basin,  and  some  finely  chopped  parsley, 
with  enough  of  salt  to  flavour  It;  pour  over 
it  some  tNiUing  water,  softening  the  whole 
with  a  spoonftil  or  two  of  cream  or  milk. 
Some  Invalids  like  tto  flsTour  of  mint  and 
peaa  when  In  season ;  and  if  tliis  can  to 
allowed  by  the  medical  man,  the  water 
need  must  tove  a  lew  young  peas,  or  pea- 
pods,  and  a  leaf  of  mint  toiled  in  it  tofore 
pouring  It  over  tto  bread;  without  this 
addittoa.  It  is  often  much  Uked  by  invslida, 
aa  being  so  fkee  ftom  gresse,  and  so  dean- 
tasting.  A  little  dear  gravy  flrom  imder 
the  dripping-pan  may  sometimes  to  added 
with  advantage.  Pepper  may  to  used  or 
omitted,  according  to  tto  palate  or  tlie 
nature  of  the  lUneaa. 

(c)  Gbavt-bxbao  fox  IrvALnw.— Cut 
deei^  into  a  Joint  of  bee^  or  leg  of  ntution, 
while  roasting;  flU  the  opening  with  a  thick 
slice  of  cromb  of  bread,  and  leave  it  tliera 
for  half  an  hour,  or  till  completely  saturated 
with  the  gravy;  then  qirinkia  npon  It  a 
little  salt,  with  or  without  pepper,  as  Is 
reeommeuded,  and  aerve  hot 

CO  Toast  Sakowichks  fox  Ihtamim.— 
Toast  carelblly  a  veiy  thin  slice  of  bread ;  cat 
off  the  crust ;  spread  two  siloes  of  tliin  bread 
and  totter,  also  cutting  away  the  crust, 
seaaonlng  each  with  a  rery  little  mado^ 
mostard  and  a  sprinkle  of  salt;  lay  the 
toast  In  tto  middle,  serving  it  aa  a  sandwich. 

(^)  JKUTOB  BLAXOKAXQB  vox  IXVAUOOi 

Take  the  tonea  of  a  knuckle  of  vcaU  well 
scrape  att  tto  meat  flrom  tham,  and  staw 
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tbem  four  or  live  boon  in  two  quarts  of 
waUr;  after  it  Is  oold,  skim  it  clear  ttmn 
all  fill  and  aedimont;  melt  it,  and  flavoar 

,  witb  home-made  wloe,  and  a  little  lemon 
peel.  If  fiir  blancmange,  the  stock  most  be 
atUI  more  reduced,  to  bear  the  addition  of 
some  milk,  flaToured  with  laurel  leaf  and 

'  lerooQ-peel ;  the  addition  of  a  little  wine  or 
brandy  will,  of  course,  improve  it 

(h)  Cow-Ukel  bakkd  m  Miul— dean 
-w«>U  a  cow-lied,  and  put  it  with  two  qoarta 
of  milk  into  an  earthen  Jar;  let  it  stand  in 
n  slow  oven  ibr  Ave  or  six  hours.  The  heel 
may  be  taken  out,  and  served  with  a  little 
panil^  and  butter,  or  eaten  with  mustard 
and  vinegar,  and  the  milk  which  resembles 
blancioange,  skimmed  when  cold,  then 
melted  and  flavoured,  as  in  the  above 
teoeipL 

(t)  SOOTHnO  NOUBISHMBSIT  IX  GOHSUMF- 

TIOH.— Beat  up  a  table-spoonful  of  oatmeal 
and  a  table-spoonAil  of  honey,  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg;  pour  upon  it  a  pint  of 
boiling  water;  then  bail  all  together  for  a 
/ew  minutes. 

O)  A  CoouNO  DxnrK  nr  iLUisaa^Pour 
H  bottle  of  soda  water  on  half  a  pint  of 
boiling  milk,  and  r»»bottle  it* 

(Jk)  For  B AKLET-WAXSB,  TifTIBKgP  TXA,  &&, 

see  the  list  of  Medicines. 

(0  For  Mi}UJti>-wiKn,  Ach  see  page  88i. 

(m)  ES7BBVS0GINQ  DaA.DOBT8  are  de> 
scribed  atpageSSOi 

(»)  Mild  Chooolatbfo&  Invauiml— Take 
one  square  of  chocolate  (the  sixth  part  of  a 
cake),  shave  it,  and  boU  it  in  a  pint  of  water 
Ave  minutes;  then  add  a  pint  of  skimmed 
milk;  boU  them  tog^her  a  little  while; 
then  add  a  teaHvooufUl  of  arrowroot 
wetted  with  oold  water,  and  boil  it  very 
slowly  for  Ave  minutes  longer. 

(0)  A  SixxvoTUKHua  JsLur  vor  Iitva- 
UDS.— One  ounce  of  Isinglass,  half  an  ounce 
of  gum  arable,  a  pint  of  port  wine ;  sweeten 
witli  sugar-candy  or  loaf  sugar,  and  then 
flavour  with  cinnamon,  or  a  little  nutmeg 
and  lemon-peeL  Tiie  cinnamon  may  be 
boiled  hi  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  for 
an  hour;  strain,  and  add  the  isinglass  with 
another  quarter  of  a  pint  of  watur;  strain 
when  it  is  dissolved,  and  add  the  other 
IngredlentB.  Take  a  wlno^glassful  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  and  the  last  at  night, 
melted ;  or  eat  it  cold,  taking  a  piece  the 
suEe  of  a  nutmeg  oocaaionally. 

^fiof  Aer.— Take  three  ounces  of  isinglass, 
two  ounces  of  candled  t^rlugo  root,  and 
one  ounce  each  of  conserve  of  roses,  pearl 
barley,  and  rice.  Put  tliem  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  and  simmer  about  five  hours  till 
reduced  to  less  than  a  pint  Put  a  spoonlUi 
of  it  into  tea  or  any  other  liquid  food,  or 
talie  it  alone. 

U>)  Morruv  Cuszaxo  von  Bowkl  Ook- 


FLAom  OE  OoMsoiiravs  Gasnu— Tska  two 
ounces  of  ircsh  mutton  snat  shred  flnassid 
half  a  dnudun  of  cinnamon,  or  aome  ffated 
nutmeg,  and  boil  in  rattier  mora  tbut  a 
pint  of- milk;  when  boiled,  to  be  set  by 
tiio  lire  till  the  scum  xtoea,  whidi  shenli 
then  be  careftilly  taken  oA  iLdfatea- 
oopftU  may  be  given,  warn  or  oold,  as 
the  patient  preAn,  three  or  Amr  ttmes  a 
day.  It  should  be  oontinned  tlU  tlie 
phiint  is  quite  cnrsd. 

(g)  CAaAOHaKN,  cb  CAMMxaaa 
Take  a  quarter  of  an  onmoe  of  CaragheeB, 
and  steep  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  ttoor  ia 
water;  rinse,  and  put  it  on  to  bodl  in  aplK 
and  a  half  of  sweet  milk,  a  stick  of  dnaanoa, 
and  a  bit  of  lemon-peet,  and  angar  to  tim 
taste;  lot  It  boil  veiy  gently  till  tlio  Gaia> 
gheen  is  dissolved,  then  strain  throagh  a 
maaUn  bag;  fill  the  shape,  and  let  ic 
some  hoars  before  taming  ont.  It 
not  require  heating  to  tare  oat,  bat  to  be 
loosened  round  the  edge  with  a  knifb.  It  is 
an  excellent  medicine  for  all  dMst  cd»- 
plaints  and  oonghs,  and  may  ba  t$kitn 
warm,  a  tea^^npfui  at  a  tane;  or,  InacaiMl  of 
boiling  io  milk,  used  as  stock,  and  ■nasoart 
like  calTs-foot  jelly. 

(r)  BiCB  WAxaa  is  used  in  dianfiesa  as 
the  only  drink  whioh  will  not  IncraAse  the 
inischie£  It  is  made  by  boiling  a 
or  washed  Carolina  rice  In  a  pint  of 
for  two  or  three  honrs,  redncin<  ttila  with 
more  water  ontll  it  Is  thin  cnongh  to  aoft 
the  palatsw  A  little  lemon-{>eel  may  be 
added  towards  the  last  to  give  Savoar;  and 
it  should  be  sweetened  to  the  ta^^e.  It 
makes  a  very  pleasant  drink.  Kotoieg  to 
Uked  by  some  peiqile,  and  ctovea  or 
mon  by  otliers,  as  an  additional  ftavonr. 

(«)  FassH  Faorr  jBUT.~DlaaolTB 
ounce  of  isinglass  in  half  a  pint  of 
then  add  a  pint  and  a  half  of  fhitt  Jolee  of 
any  kind,  and  from  half  to  thiea-qiiaxteim 
of  a  pound  of  sugar,  aooordlng  to  tbe 
BoU  for  a  f«w  seeonds,  and  nse  vrben 
Tliere  is  no  necessity  for  a  jeUy-bav  in  tbta 
casok 

2216.  Av  JxvAia  Tap  (see  j^.  190)  has 
been  invented  and  need  for  some  yean,  by 
which  small  qaautitlesof  soda-water,  t^mm- 
psgne,  or  any  effisrveschig  fluid,  ore  drawn 
off  thronxh  a  oork  without  the  eacape  of 
the  carbonlo-add  gas  ftom  the  remaladec 
A  borer  is  first  passed  through  the  oork  waA 
withdrawn,  after  whieh  a  small  straight 
tap,  lumished  with  a  moveable  polnr,  is 
forced  into  tbe  hole  made  by  it.  and  as  soea 
as  the  point  makes  its  app<  aranoa  at  tbe 
inside  of  the  oork  It  fidli  into  tlie  butu^ 
allowing  the  fluid  to  eater  the  tube  and 
to  pass  out  as  8o<m  as  the  tap  la  tomedi  la 
this  way,  a  bottte  of  soda> water  may  be 
divided  into  five  or  six  portitms,  er  a 


yxjnstso  the  biok. 
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bottle  of  champagne  med  by  rin^e  kIi 
(The  tap  Ifl  sold  by  Wttllam  KIchanbon, 
«»  Now  BnUdlnga,  Mortti  Bridge,  £dia- 

SKCT.   7.— NCRStSQ  TBS  SiCK. 

asi&  Ix  Cases  or  iLuiBaa  almost  as  mndi 
depends  npon  tbe  nurse  as  apon  the  medical 
treatment ;  indeed  unless  there  is  some  one 
ealcaiated  to  cany  out  the  Instructions  of 
the  medical  man,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
inacb  benefit  from  tbem.  Some  people  are 
norscs  by  nature,  and  require  no  teechinir, 
while  oth«rs  scarcely  erer  attain  even  the 
proper  mode  of  smoothing  a  ptllow  or 
arranging  the  bed-dothea.  GherrfUlness 
and  alacrity,  without  boisterousness,  are 
the  esBonllals  to  success,  especially  if 
onlted  to  that  womanly  sympathy  with 
•ulliMrlnK  which  tends  so  much  to  solten 
the  hours  of  pain  or  sicknessb  Even  the 
dress  should  be  attended  to,  for  Inrallds 
are  very  captious  and.  inclined  to  find  fault 
wherever  there  is  an  opening  for  criticism. 
The  colours  should  be  light  and  pleasing  to 
thv  eye,  avoiding  on  the  one  hand  those 
whioh  are  sombre  and  moumfhl,  and  on 
the  other  thoee  which  are  decidedly  gaudy. 
Ottdottsness  in  nursing  is  disliked  by  most 
Invalids;  but  In  this  respect  there  is  great 
difflculiy  in  bitting  the  happy  medium, 
some  people  preferrmg  to  be  left  alone,  and 
only  wanting  the  aid  of  a  nurse  when  they 
find  the  necessity  fi*r  It,  while  others,  who 
are,  however,  but  a  amall  minority,  are  i 
beat  pleased  when  they  are  constantly  being 
asked  If  they  want  anything. 

iai7.  PcKcniALRT  hi  carrying  out  the 
medleal  direotl<Mis  is  a  great  virtue  in  the 
nurse,  and  should  be  oareftdly  Instilled 
Into  her  by  those  who  engage  her.  The 
meals  and  medtcinea  are  always  ordered  to 
be  given  at  stated  times;  and  in  the  severer 
Ibrms  of  disease,  It  Is  always  a  good  phm  to 
write  down  tlie  precise  time  for  eikch,  so 
that  the  nurse  has  a  table  to  apply  to.  In 
case  of  forgetting  her  instmctlonsL  In 
typhus  fever,  in  which  the  convalescence 
ta  accompanied  by  great  prostration  of 
strength,  and  in  which  as  much  food  as  the 
stomach  will  bear  must  be  given,  this  point 
should  be  carefblly  carried  out. 

821&  In  CttASODfO  BSD  OR  B(M>T  LmBK, 

the  nurse  should  take  great  care  that  they 
are  well  aired,  and,  indeed,  almost  scorched 
at  tiio  flre.  Some  tact  is  often  roqalred  to 
affect  the  change  without  IhtigiUng  the 
patient  In  very  bad  cases,  the  body  linen 
may  be  taken  off  and  put  on  agahi  without 
raising  the  body  ftom  the  bed,  by  clipping 
the  nlght-gon-n  over  the  bead,  and  taking 
the  arms  out,  then  rolling  the  whole  body 
tAiwards  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  the  fool 
linen  Is  left  behind,  and  may  be  removed. 


In  potting  it  OQ,  the  night-gown  is 
gathered  up  taito  a  fold  in  front,  and  laid 
upon  the  part  of  the  bed  which  the  petleiit 
has  Jnst  left,  then  rolling  her  back  again, 
the  back  lies  in  the  proper  way  upon  the 
back  of  the  gown,  and  the  fhmt  may  be 
lifted  over  the  bead,  after  which  it  is  eaqr 
to  put  the  arms  in  the  sleeves,  and  to  pul  • 
all  smoothly  down.  In  order  to  change  the 
nnder  abeet  a  somewhat  similar  plan  ia 
adopted.  After  folding  it  In  hair.  It  to  laid 
npon  the  side  of  the  bed  unoccupied  by  the 
patient,  the  upper  half  is  then  folded  over 
and  over  again  cloae  to  the  side,  npon 
which  the  patient  is  turned  or  rolled ;  end 
in  doing  this,  the  assistantF-nnrse  or  honao- 
maid  draws  the  folded  part  of  the  sheet 
smoothly  to  the  other  side,  and  thus  tha 
patient  is  restored  to  her  original  position. 
Constant  changing  of  the  linen  is  desirable 
In  all  diseases,  but  especially  in  fever,  in 
which,  indeed,  a  daUy  change  is  often 
necessary. 

2210.  In  Otvtko  thb  Food  ordered  for  the 
invalid,- everything  ought  to  be  scrupulously 
dean,  and  arrangod  with  some  pretensions 
to  elegance^  The  sickly  stomach  is  easily 
offended,  and  a  dirty  doth  or  disagreeable- 
looking  fbrk  or  spoon  would  easily  destroy 
the  appetite.  The  necessity  for  attending 
to  the  nature  of  the  cookery  has  been 
dilated  on  in  the  last  section. 

29Sa  EvBXT  Good  Nuaaa  Is  fkrtDe  In 
expedients  to  relieve  pain  or  weariness, 
but  she  takes  care  that  as  far  as  possible 
they  are  sooeeasftiL  If  a  bed-ehalr  to 
wanted  and  is  not  at  hand,  a  common  light 
ohalr,  hmtd  t^tkk-down  and  placed  behind 
the  back,  answers  very  nearly  asweU.  If 
the  patient  to  very  weak,  a  cord  nfty  be 
fhatened  to  the  posts  of  a  four-post  bedstead, 
or  to  a  oonple  of  hooks  in  the  ceiling  if  these 
are  not  used,  and  by  the  aid  of  this  as  a 
fixed  point  the  patient  is  enabled  to  raise 
himself  whenever  he  likes  with  much  less 
dllSculty  than  he  would  experience  with 
the  unstable  support  of  the  nurse.  If  It  to 
desired  to  lift  a  heavy  patient  fh>m  one 
side  of  the  bed  to  another,  the  nurse  must 
get  on  the  bed  sad  stand  above  him,  and 
will  thus  have  a  good  purchase.  Sometimes 
the  fbur  ooniers  of  the  sheet  being  held  by 
four  stout  persons  standing  on  chairs,  the 
helpless  patient  is  lifted  f^om  the  bed  while 
it  is  shaken  and  made  comfortable.  At 
other*,  one  side  to  shaken  up  while  the 
patient  to  lying  on  the  other,  and  aftertvards 
that  side  in  lu  tnm  to  put  straight.  Indeed 
the  clever  nurse  baa  no  end  to  the  expe- 
dients to  which  she  may  have  recourse  In 
thto  department,  remembering  always  not 
to  exceed  her  provtnoe  by  tAm;<ering  with 
the  medical  treatment 
SS2L  TBI  Vaana,  YnrnLanov  or  thb 
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Sickaboom  Is  a  point  of  th«  smteit  impoit- 
tiioe«  TUTlag  In  degree  with  the  netiune  of 
tiie  dlieaee  and  the  time  of  jear.  tfome- 
tlmea  the  window  dioold  be  left  open  day 
and  night;  bat  this  ia  not  often  ea A,  and  la 
oolj  applicable  In  snltay  weather.  A 
dranght  of  cold  air  on  the  person  of  the 
patient  should  always  be  aToided. 

9213.  Tbs  Auouvt  or  LiOHT  to  be  admit- 
ted may  saMy  be  left  to  the  wishes  of  the 
patient  in  most  case^ 

2ssa.  Tbx  Dbobbb  or  Abtivicial  Wxbxtb 
mahitatned  by  a  flro  la  also  greatly  nnder 
the  ootttral  of  the  patleot's  feelings,  though 
these  are  not  always  the  best  guide.  The 
medical  man,  however,  will  give  instruo- 
tioDS  on  this  pohit.  In  all  esses,  sn  even 
temperature  should  be  kept  up. 

Mt^  No  SCFSKPLUOCB  FOBMITOBB  ShOOld 

be  allowed  In  the  sick  room,  and  especially 
in  cases  of  fo^er,  wliero  curtains  and  caxpeta 
are  likely  to  bold  the  Infbetion,  and  should 
tlJerefore  at  once  be  remored. 


nm.  OsunuDB  or  Lno,  ca  Zotc^  hi 
solution,  destroys  the  smell  of  all  dis- 
charges ttcm  the  body,  whether  natnzat 
or  diseased.  A  spoaoAil  should  be  ptaMMd 
In  the  pan,  or  other  vessel,  appointed  to 
receive  them,  and  In  that  way  all  annojr- 
anoe  to  the  nose  Is  got  tkl  o£  In  cssesof 
ftver,  or  other  Infectious  dlaeasea,  lags 
dipped  In  a  diluted  scrfntlini  should  be  bung 
up  about  the  room ;  the  degree  of  fflluttoa 
depending  upon  the  strength  of  that  fvr- 
nlahed,  which  la  generally  martteil  npoa 
thebotUe. 

SSS&  AJTB&  Isracnora  DnKAsn.  ttit 
bedding  la  generally  srat  to  be  pnrUledt 
which  Is  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  llm^ 
A  weak  aolntlon  of  chloride  of  Ume  maybe 
sprinkled  over  sheets  and  body-Unen  beAce 
washbig;  but  all  foul-rags,  Ac,  had  bwtar 
be  burnt.  In  veiy  bad  cases  the  waUa  of 
the  room  should  be  washed  down  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  Ume^ 
re-papered  or  painted. 


CHAP.  m. 
THE  ORDmABY  BES0URGE8  OF  DOMESTIC  MSDICHnS  AND  SUROEBT. 


SfiCT.  1.— GKNKKAL  OBSBBTAnOMSL 

S891L  Tm  Objiot  or  thb  Foxxownra 
Ob8ervaiio»  Is  to  enable  the  motlier  of 
a  flunUy  to  treat  thoee  trifling  alhnents 
which  are  within  her  aoope,  and  also  to 
act  In  emergencies  during  the  time  which 
mnst  elapee  before  the  anival  of  a  medical 
man.  It  is  quite  absurd  to  suppose  that 
every  slight  attack  of  cold  or  cough  must 
demand  and  receive  the  care  of  a  physi- 
cian. The  mother  will  geteraOif  be  able  to 
do  without  his  assistance,  bat  at  the  same 
time  shs  ought  to  be  tanght  how  to  recog- 
nise the  symptoms  which  will  demand 
more  knowle^  and  medical  skill  than 
she  powseefles,  snd  such  is  the  ol^ect  of 
this  chapter.  For  Instance,  In  the  case  of 
slight  feycrlshnees,  ao  common  in  young 
people,  abstinence  ttom  food,  with  a  gentle 
cooling  mixture,  Ao,  wllL,  In  all  proba- 
bility, suffice  In  a  fow  days  to  restore 
health ;  but,  supposing  flinher  symptoms 
to  show  tht-mselTes,  either  of  a  typhoid 
natnre  or  depending  upon  the  poison  o/ 
Braall>pox  or  scarlatina,  it  is  necessary  at 
once  to  decide  upon  calling  in  medical 
advice.  Two  great  points  are  here  Impli- 
cated—lat,  the  presence  or  absence  of  any 
Arrer  more  than  ephemeral;  and,  Snd,  the 


qneetlon  as  to  the  ezlstenoe  or  not  of 
Inflammation. 

SbCC  9L->FKVKRa. 

sna.  FsvsM  or  all  Knma  we  fw^^*^ 
by  shivering  and  hmguoc,  followed  by 
Increased  heat,  fluent  pulae,  proatratioa 
of  strength,  and  distarbanoe  of  naoci  of  the 
fhnctlons. 

2SS8L  CoBmnjED  Fbvkbs  have  all  the 
above  symptoms,  without  primary  Iocs! 
disorder,  and  also  wtthoot  any  weU-muked 
intermissions.  They  consist  In  this  eoaatQr 
o^lst,  ^fhemeral  feeer;  Snd,  *fmanm 
amtinued  /nw,  which  is  oomnumly  kmwn 
ss  lypAifs/mr,  MUnu/feeer,  brain Jbtm\  er 
marsh/ever. 

(a)  EraxmBAL  Fxvxs,  oa  ^C( 
Cold,'*  Is  a  oontinaed  fover,  of 
degree  and  shwt  duration,  cxtesdiog 
usually  to  three  days»  but 
rannlng  Its  oonne  In  twen^«>foinr 
The  4ympAMM  are  slight  sfalvertns,  irttt 
nausea,  loss  of  sppetite,  and  general  lzidb> 
poaition,  psins  in  the  head, 
limbs,  increased  heat  of  snifaoe,  a  freqi 
pulse,  fluxed  tongue,  and  al^ht 
A  perspiration  generally  cornea  on, 
terminates  this  ftverlsh  attack.  The  < 
Is  eithvr  ezposuxe  to  ould,  or  onwhoieBanM 
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]bod,or  orer-fttlgm,  or  from  ezponire  to 
th«  polioo  of  toiM  more  Tlolont  ftrver. 
The  TttAimxT  noralyoooAlitt  liiooiifln»> 
mcnt  to  tlio  bod,  with  ilopt,  md  a  gentle 
aperient,  fbDowed  by  tbo  cooUng  mixture 
(w^itar.  si8a»  b). 

(b)   Enpnao   CoirnyusD   Fxyxb,   ob 
Trrans,  Is  a  oontaglon*  fbrer,  of  two  or 
tbree  weeks*  duration,   accompanied  by 
eztrome  proetnulon   of  gtrength,   great 
dldtQrtMnce  of  the  aocretloiia,  and  mental 
roanUbstatlona,  and  a  strong  tendency  to 
local  complications^    The  tongue,  at  first, 
Is  pale,  or  slightly  ftarred  and  tremuloua, 
but  afterwards  becomes  diy,  and  brown,  or 
almost  Mack.    The  lungs,  brain,  bowda,  or 
skhi,  are,  one  or  other  of  tbem,  almost 
always  atticked  by  inflammation  of  a  low 
kind,  and  in  most  cases  there  Is  more  or 
less  dellrimn.    The  ttfrnpUmu  <if  the  pre- 
nottUory  ttagt  are  those  whlcti  cbletly 
concern  the  readers  of  tills  book,  as  lew 
people  will  undertake  the  management  of 
a  case  of  typhus  ferer  after  It  Is  recogtdsed. 
It  Is  generally  ushered  In  by  a  succession  of 
shivering  fits,  loUowed  by  serere  head-ache, 
and  aohlug  in  the  back  and  Umbs,  great 
weakness  and  weariness.   The  snrlkce  of 
tbe  body  is  cold  and  pale,  the  pulse  eitber 
small  and  weak,  or  fnU,  quick,  yet  com- 
pressible ;  tlie  countenance  looks  dull  snd 
oonftised,  but  anxious,  and  tlie  appetite 
fiiils  altogether.    Such  Is  a  well-marked 
case ;  but  In  otliers  the  symptoms  are  more 
obscure,  sbivering  being  absent,  as  well  as 
an  pain,  and  tlie  only  symptoms  at  all 
remarksJble  are  the  weariness  and  drowsi- 
ness, with  lou  <tf  rittp  and  appetite,  and 
tremulous  pale  tongue.    When  they  oocur 
alter  exposure  to  contagion,  there  is  seldom 
any  doubt  on  the  subject   The  after  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  Is  too  oompllcsted  to  be 
here  Introduced,  as  also  is  the  treatment; 
Uut  in  doubtltal  oases  the  mother  should 
always  take  care  how  she  uses  any  power- 
ful aperlttuta.  or  she  may  do  Irreparable 

mischleC 

S28a  IXTKUOiTBin:  Fbvsb,  ox  Aons.  is 
a  fever  with  distinct  ftbrlle  paroxysms, 
oocnrrlng  after  intervals,  In  which  the 
symptoms  entirely  disappear,  and  called 
xamlsaioa^.   These  occur  in  three  forms  :— 

(a)  Ths  QcoTiDiAir  Aoitk,  in  which  the 
paroxysm  comes  on  every  84  hour*. 

(6)  Thu  Tkstux,  tan  which  they  oocur 
onoe  in  48  houm 

(c)  Tux  QuABi'Ax,  in  which  the  paroxysm 
comes  on  once  In  79  hours. 

(d)  Each  paroxysm  consists  of  a  ecUd 
*taff€j  in  which  tbe  whole  body  Is  shrunk 
find  pallid;  of  a  Ao<  Hagt^  In  which  the 
heat  of  the  body  returns,  and  the  skin 
lieoomps  swollen,  tense,  red,  and  punirently 
liot  to  tlie  toucb--4he  pulse  being  ^ulck,  full. 


and  hard,  and  there  being  great  thirst; 
and  of  the  mtttuiiig  ttagt,  In  which  a  per- 
spiration comes  on,  first  showing  ittelf  In 
the  ftace  snd  neOk.  and  gradually  extending 
itself  over  the  whole  body. 

(e)  Tnx  Caixbi  ov  Aoux  Is  atwayi  mlaama, 
Aom  decomposing  vegetible  matter. 

(/)  QtnxiKX  b  the  only  remedy  within 
the  reach  of  domestic  medidne.  In  doses  of 
S  or  8  grains  three  times  Spday,  joined,  if 
possible  with  change  of  air,  to  a  high  and  dry 
one,  without  which  this  dlsesse  can  with 
difficulty  be  relieved.  In  severe  cases,  other 
trratment  is  required,  but  they  demand  the 
skill  of  the  experienced  physidsn. 

288L  RncnTXHT  FxvxB,  Is  accompanied 
by  distinct  exacerbations  of  variable  dura- 
tion and  severity,  but  without  the  complete 
intermission  of  ague.  In  adults,  It  Is  In 
this  country  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
(kom  typhus  ftver;  and  the  treatment  Is 
identical  with  that  adopted  tot  that  dIsoaM. 
The  common  gastric  ftver  of  Great  Britain 
belongs  properly  to  this  division,  but  it  Is 
very  commonly  considered  ss  a  fbrm  of 
typhus. 

S23S.  IxpAicmB  Bsmrnorr  ITxvxb  Is  the 
ordinary  fbrm  In  which  fever  shows  itself 
in  children,  when  it  extends  beyond  the 
ephemeral  fbver  so  common  with  thenu 
The  evening  attacks  are  very  strongly 
marked,  followed  by  night  or  early  morn- 
ing perspirations;  but  the  remission  during 
the  day  is  not  at  all  like  that  seen  in  ague, 
the  child  being  evidently  very  uuwcU,  with 
a  fUrred  tongue,  loes  of  appetite,  scanty 
urine,  and  prostration  of  strength.  Vomit- 
ing very  often  accompanies  this  fbrm,  toge- 
ther with  either  severe  constipation  or 
dianboea.  There  is  generally  some  slight 
disturbance  of  the  brain  at  night,  scarMly 
amoimtlng  to  delirium,  and  not  at  all  like 
that  seen  in  typhus  fbver.  The  cauu  of 
this  attack  is  very  seldom  deeriy  made  out, 
but  error  in  diet  may  generally  be  ascer- 
tained to  haire  existed.  The  Tbxatmxht 
consists  in  mild  mercurials,  such  as  mer- 
cury with  chalk,  or  blue  pill,  in  small  doees, 
fbUowed  by  a  very  gentle  aperient,  such  as 
rhubarb  or  castor-oil,  and  the  fbver  medi- 
cine given  at  page  877.  Asa  cooling  drink 
the  nitric  acid  may  be  given  (see  par. 
1938) ;  and  if  dlarrhma  comes  on,  the  sul- 
phuric add  mixture  (par.  2184)  will  be  the 
most  likely  to  silay  It  In  convalescence 
quinine  or  bark  will  almost  always  be 
required.  Tbe  diet  should  be  mild,  but 
nourishing,  and  solid  food  should  be  care- 
fully avoided. 

2238.  Eatn^nvx  Fkvkbs  In  this  conntiy 
are  confined  to  tmaO-pox^  cktekm-pox. 
searM  /ever,  and  measlet^  together  with 
cow-pox,  erysipelas,  and  miHaryJever. 

{a)  SvALL-i^iX,  Chicxek-pox,  and  Cow- 
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rox  are  cbaracterised  by  an  eruption  of 
aomewhat  similar  character.   The  first  and 
second  of  them,  howerer,  are  thoee  only 
which  can  caase  any  alarm  to  the  mother, 
as  cow-pox  never  nppeari  excepting  as 
ttie  result  of  racclnatlon.    The  eruption  In 
vmall-pox  la  nshered  In  by  a  smart  attack 
of  fe\'er,  with  vomltlngf   and  generaily 
diminished  secretions.     After  fbr^-elght 
hoars,  minute  red  spots,  raised  above  the 
skin,  make  tbclr   appearance,   and  then 
craduaUy  enlarge  until,  by  the  third  day 
ftom  their  showing  themselves,  a  small 
yesicle  Is  seen  on  the  middle  of  each,  having 
a  depression  in  Its  centre,  and  graduaUy 
Increasing  in  size  until  a  round  flat  pustule 
Is  formed  of  the  sise  of  a  split  pea,  but  with 
a  well-marked  cup  in  Its  centre.    The  fever 
goes  on  increasing  until  about  the  eleventh 
day,  when  the  eruption  scabs,  an:l  there  Is 
a  cessation  of  Its  power ;  but  after  a  time,  in 
severe  cases,  a  secondly  fever  comes  on, 
accompanied  with  great  restlessness,  l^e- 
quent  pulse,  scanty  racretlons,  prostrstion 
<tf  strength,  and  delirium.    In  this  fbver 
ventilation  Is  required,  but  the  exclusion  of 
Ugbt  has  a  great  effect  in  preventing  the 
pitting,  which  comes  on  if  the  pustule  Is 
allowed  to  attain  fUil  maturity  in  the  light 
of  day.    In  mild  cases  scorcely  any  Tkkat- 
uxsT  Is  required  beyond  light  and  cooUng 
drinks  and  attention  to  the  bowels,  which, 
however,  should  not  be  freely  purged.    In 
severe  ones  the  powers  of  the  physician  are 
taxed  to  meet  all  the  symptoms,  and  the 
domestic  observer   is   quite  out  of  her 
element    CiucacxM-Pox,  sometimes  called 
BwtNK-FOx,    la    attended   with    a   vesi- 
cular eruption  on  the  head,    fkoe,  and 
limbs,  which  runs  a  much  quicker  coarse 
than  small-pox.    The  tjfrnptoms  are  slight 
Ibverlahness  and  lassitude,  followed  qalckly 
by  an  eruption  of  small  reddish  pimples, 
much  resembling  tlio  first  onset  of  those 
In  small-pox.  On  tlie  ieeond  day  thoy  show 
small  vesicles,  containing  a  colourless  fluid, 
sometimes  however  of  a  straw  colour.    On 
the  third  day  they  arrive  at  maturity,  soon 
after  which  they  break,  and  a  small  tbin 
scab  Is  formed,  without  any  matter  or 
pus,  as  it  ii  termed,  as  ha  small-pox.  Moni' 
FiKD  SiULL-POX  is  uot  vciy  Unlike  chicken- 
pox,  but  the  vesicles  are  longer  in  coming 
to  maturity,  and  It  runs  a  course  varying 
in  extent  and  severtiy  between   chicken- 
pox  and  regular  small-pox.  Itisthedlscatte 
which  occurs  after  vaccination.  The  Trsat- 
HEKT  of  chicken-pox  and  modified  small- 
pox merely  consists  in  rest  and  slope. 
Cow-rox  is  the  disease  ariiflcially  pro- 
duced; and  as  its  Importance  Is  so  great,  so 
its  course  ought  Invariably  to  be  watched 
by  the  uiodlcal  vaccinator. 
(&)  MxASLU  Is  nshered  In  by  an  attack 


of  fbver.   with    the  nsoal    premoattoiy 
symptoms.    The  rsmarkable  and  dMI»> 
gulshlng  features,  prior  to  tha  ernpUoiH, 
are  a  constant  sneedngand  weakness  wUh 
redneoa  of  the  eyea    On  the  Ibonh  day, 
small  red  patches  appear,  first  on  the  Hmt, 
and  thrn  on  other  parts  of  the  body.   Tbry 
are  generally  in  cresoentio  cinsten,  sli^dj 
raised  above  the  levd  of  the  Aln,  bat 
without  vesldes  and  of  a  <tesky  red  cokMi; 
They  last  three  days,  and  then  anddcnljr 
disappear,  sometimes  earlier,  when  tlmi 
is  a  weiikness  of  the  oonstltatioii  or  aay 
internal   oonitestlon.    The  fever  coea  on 
after  the  appearance  of  the  empttoo,  but 
oeanes  on  the  seeond  day  alter  U  ahova 
Itself  unless  there  is  pneumonia  or  otlaar 
sehous  complication.    In  mild  cases  timn 
Is  nothing  of  this  kind;  but  in  bad  onsi^ 
the  brsin,  lungs,  or  sometimes  the  boweli^ 
are  the  seat  of  severe  inflammation.   The 
TXEATiODrT  consists  in  allaying  the  fever  by 
abstaining  fhnn  all  solid  Ibod,  and  ghrtog 
only  cooling    drinks   or   slops,   andi   as 
barley-water  and  grueL    Bed  is  the  best 
place  In  a  moderately  cod  room,  and  the 
cooling  mixture  described  at  par.  SlMafaosrid 
generally  be  given,  wilh  the  suldttloa  e( 
Ipecacuanha  or  antlnMmial  wine,  wben  the 
lungs  are  at  an  affected.  In  aooh  cnaes,  bosp- 
ever,  additional  aid  sboald  Immediately  be 
called  bL   After  mcasleai  groat  cure  i 
be  taken  to  keep  the  aeoretlaas  tn 
order,  and  they  ahoald  be  rigidly 
fbr  some  Ume  with  that  view. 

(c)  ScABLATiKA,  OB  SOABunr  ftvas,  Isalss 
ushered  in  by  severe  ffever,  with  v«ty  4piick 
pulse  and  hot  skin;  bia  no  weaiisass  qf  tfe* 
eye»jOr$neetmg.  On  the  aecond  day,*  ftr^pOf 
searM  eflloresoence  makes  tta 
on  the  chest  gradually  extondJnip 
over  the  whole  body.   At  flnt  it 
numberless  red  patches,  separated  by  i 
of  the  natural  colour;  but  woon  tUt 
coalesce,  so  that  in  a  few  boon  th«  n*> 
ness  becomes  nnlTersal.   This  lasts  ttiee 
days,  that  is  to  the  fifth  fh>m  the 
mencementof  the  attack,  and  tinrn  the  4 
tlon  again  becomes  pat<diy,  and  disappe«s 
In  the  reverse  order  in  which  it 
sometimes  there  are  small  miliai7 
and  in  most  cases  the  skin  la  roosh  to  tts 
touch;  but  the  red  patches  are  not 
The  cuticle  slways  peels  off  (coiled 
mation).   The  mncons  membranes  so*  abo 
more  or  less  Implicated,  that  of  tbe  stnrnafk 
and  bowels  being  always  greatly  distartied» 
as  shown  by  the  red   touguo,    *"^fir* 
tonsils,  and  **sore  throat**    Tho  pfy||h»  €f 
the  tongue  are  elongated,  and 
bright  red  points  through  the  wtitte 
which  covers  Its  surteoe,  and 
peels  ofi;  leaving  the  whole  toninw 
rod  and  gilatenlng,  as  If  mw. 
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with  tlw  nab.  Sometimes  the 
throat  ijmptoms  are  unnmiaUy  severe,  and 
then  the  ^andB  are  enlarged,  together 
rrtth  swelUng  of  the  back  of  the  throat, 
oaoatng  great  dUUcolty  of  swaUowing; 
Tbefle  aymptooa  are  canied  to  such  an 
extent  In  aome  caaea,  that  death  takes 
place  item  suOTocatlon  hi  S4  hoora,  and  the 
diieaee  la  then  aald  to  be  malignant.  There 
la  aeldommucli  eruption  in  this  fbrm,  or, 
if  any,  it  is  vexy  late  in  showing  Itaetf. 
The  TRBanonre  d^wnda  upon  the  aererity 
of  the  caae,  little  more  than  oool  air  and 
reat  being  neceaaaiy  in  the  milder  fhrm. 
In  malignant  acarlet  fever,  domeatic  rem*- 
diea  are  out  of  the  question.  Whenever 
the  throat  ia  affected,  and  the  mother  still 
thinks  it  right  to  keep  the  management  of 
the  oaae,  a  blister  should  be  applied  to  the 
tfafoat,  or  a  very  strong  mustard  poulUoc, 
orlhitment  Purgatives  are  never  Justlfl- 
aUe  in  this  dlseasei,  and  no  aperient  medi- 
cine is  necessary.  Anther  than  enough  to 
produce  a  ffmUle  action  of  the  bowels,  ibr 
which  caator  oil  la  the  best  remedy.  ▲ 
oooUng  di^khoretlemii^nre,  par.  819d,  may 
be  ventured  upon  vrith  advantage;  and 
when  tlie  akin  Aelavery  hot,  it  may  be 
apooged  with  vinegar  and  water,  but  not 
vnless  the  eruption  is  well  out,  and  the  $Jtm 
jmU  burwhng  hot.  AfUr  scarlet  Aver,  dropsy 
la  veiy  apt  to  occur;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  ita  coming  on«  the  aecrationa 
of  bile  and  urine  should  be  earefUly  watched, 
•Dd,  if  imperltet,.  ipeoacuanha  and  rhubarb 
should  be  given  for  the  former,  or  nitrate 
of  potasa,  with  aweet  aphrits  of  nitre,  Ac., 
for  the  latter. 

(d)  MniABT  fsvBB  comes  on  with  the 
usual  foveilsh  symptoms,  followed  at  an 
uncertain  period  by  a  crop  of  small  zed 
ptanplea  scattered  over  the  whole  body,  and 
about  the  alae  of  millet  aeedSi  They  ilrst 
ahow  themaeives  upon  the  neck  and  breast, 
■ad  then  gndoaUy  extend  themselves. 
The  touch  disooven  that  they  are  elevated, 
hot  the  unaided  power  of  the  eye  iUla  to 
aee  the  diflbrenoefhnn  the  level  akin.  Alter 
about  twelve  bonrt  a  very  small  vesicle 
shows  itseU;  generally  containing  some 
limpid  fluid,  but  sometimes  of  a  red  colour. 
In  two  or  three  days  these  break  and  scab, 
and  the  dlseaae  is  at  an  end.  The  eaiue  is 
generally  Ikom  eaceastre  sweating  of  some 
kind  hi  a  deblUtated  habit  of  body.  The 
TuanCKKT  will  mainly  depend  upon  the 
general  health,  which  should  be  attended 
to  as  If  no  fovcr  was  present.  Mineral  adds 
■re  generally  of  service,  with  attention  to 
the  seoretlona,  which  are  oftoi  much  dis- 
turbed. 

(e)  ExraiFiLAS  is  often  classed  amongthe 
ikln  dlseaoea,  but  it  is  too  clearly  a  oon«tl- 
tntloiul  attack  of  a  ft  verlah  nature  to  bo 


omitted  fh>m  the  list  of  fovers.  It  Is  of  two 
kinds :— 1,  erysipelas  occurring  without  any 
lq}oiy,  and  called  idiopathic;  and  a,  erysl* 
pelaa  aftertaOvriea,  called  troiMia/fc.  Many 
mlstakea  are  made  relative  to  thia  dlseaae 
even  among  profoadonal  men  of  the  old 
school,  who  confound  with  genuine  eiyai* 
pelas  chronic  eruptions  of  a  veiy  dlfferenf 
character,  though  presenting  a  somewhat 
similar  appearance.  True  erysipelas  ia, 
however,  alwaya  attended  with  more  or 
leaa  fever,  and  Its  attack  is  sudden,  running 
a  comparatively  rapid  course,  and  requiring 
Immediate  attention.  The  peculiarity  <^ 
the  erupUon  is,  that  it  has  always  a  defined 
and  raised  edge,  so  that  by  the  touch  alone 
the  practised  hand  could  distinguish  a  case 
of  erysipelas  in  a  moment  There  ia  a  great 
tendency  to  spread,  and  sometimes  the 
course  is  very  rapid  flrom  one  part  to  the 
other.  Erysipelas  of  the  scalp  is  attended 
with  great  danger  te  the  brain,  and  ahould 
always  be  treated  with  promptnesK,  re- 
quiring the  Immediate  presence  and  supei^ 
vision  of  medical  skill  In  most  cases 
vesicles  of  a  considerable  size  make  their 
appearance,  and  as  the  inflammation  sub- 
sides the  cuticle  peels  off  in  large  thick 
scales.  There  are  various  modes  of  Tibat. 
Dfo  erysipelas,  which  depend  for  oholoe 
greatly  upon  the  peculiar  character  of  each 
case,  and  it  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  any 
■^w^qiyt  here  of  their  modea  of  admlniatra* 
tion.  The  diaease  is  of  such  an  urgent 
nature  that  no  one  ought,  after  a  know* 
ledge  of  its  presence,  to  delay  a  moment  In 
calling  in  medical  aid. 

3934.      BBSmUTia     FXVXB,     flOMSTIllEB 

GALLBD  Acms  KigtHMiTiaii,  is  a  fever  of 
a  somewhat  active  type,  characterised  by 
the  following  symptoms :— Usual  premo- 
nitory fover,  generally  after  exposure  to 
cold,  fliU  and  hard  pulse,  ^MlUwudfmTtd 
tongue,  costive  bowels,  urine  high-coloured 
and  scanty,  a  profhse  and  acid  sweatbig  of 
the  whole  body,  and  inflammation  of  a 
veiy  painftd  character,  in  one  or  more  of 
the  Jobits.  Tbla  goea  on  for  aome  weeka  if 
left  to  itaeU;  or  badly  treated;  and  tai  most 
cases  the  heart  beoomea  implicated,  with 
enlargement  also  of  the  Jolnta,  whidi,  one 
after  the  other,  are  attacked.  In  aevore 
caaea  the  treatment  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
domestic  medicine;  but  in  mild  ones  an 
attempt  msy  be  made,  by  first  clearing 
out  the  bowela  with  a  brisk  dose  of  cak»n«l 
and  Jalap,  and  then  giving  a  table-spoonflil 
of  lemon  Juice  every  twohoun  (neat),  with 
little  or  no  food.  This  treatment  will  often 
cut  short  an  attack,  and  is  the  only  one  upMi 
which  much  dependence  can  be  plsoed,  but 
none  Is  inTsriably  sncoeesftd.  Coksliieum, 
caknnel  and  opium,  and  other  atrong 
medldaes.  are  often  ued  by  the  proAs- 
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man  vttb  sdvantage,  but  tlMif  an 
not  fit  for  domeatlQ  elhlbitkHL 

(a)    ACUTB    If  QBCOLAR    RaXOXATOK   ifl 

luberod  In  nitber  suddeoly  with  Mvera  pain 
on  motion,  and  extending  to  one  or  more 
musdee  of  tlie  body.  This  pain  ia  aggnir* 
▼ated  by  aadden  preasnre,  as  in  digging  tbe 
flngen  into  the  mnade,  bat  that  made 
gradnaliy  by  tbe  whole  hand  relieves  It 
greatly.  When  rerj  acute,  warmth  almost 
alwaya  a^npravatos  the  pain;  bnt  when 
more  chronic,  it  rcUevea  it  According  to 
the  aitoation  of  tbe  attack  and  tbe  mnaclee 
engaged,  thla  fbrm  of  dlacace  la  called 
iMBibago  On  the  loins),  Stiff-neck  (when  In 
tbe  nrck).  See.  Tbe  treatment  best  adapted 
for  thla  form  eonaiata  in  a  fbll  dose  of 
Dorer'a  powder  with  S  or  8  gralna  of 
calomel  at  night,  followed  by  a  black 
draught  in  the  momhig,  and  the  turpentine 
liniment  at  page  erc,  mbbed  in  well  o<rer 
the  parte  affected.  AAer  which  a  piece  of 
flannel  or  spouglo-pillne  ahoold  be  worn 
OTer  IL  Thla  plan  adopted  early,  generally 
geta  rid  oTmascular  rheamatitm  In  a  rvy 
short  time. 

Bbct.  lU-JKFLAiaCJinON. 

2»S.  ExTKBMAL  IiorLAXMAXXOir  in  general 
Is  cluiracterlaed  by  four  symptoms,  ^ther 
of  whl<^  oococi  by  itself  in  other  forms  ef 
disease,  but  not  grouped  together.  These 
•re-Jst,  neOUnff;  Snd,  jmm;  Srd,  rtdnt*$; 
sad  4th,  AeoC  Whenerer,  therefore,  these 
four  BsrmpComs  eo-ezist,  there  is  said  to  l>e 
Inflammation  present  It  would  occupy  too 
mnch  space  to  show  here  the  exact  nature 
and  cause  of  eadi  of  those  symptoms,  but  It 
wtU  be  sufflctent  to  allnde  to  them  as 
tOfftOur  making  up  the  oondttion  which  ia 
called  inflammation.  When  these  are 
scTsre  In  degree,  there  is  always  fover 
•ooompsnying  them. 

9X8&  InsBHAL  iKVLAXHATfon  ftTO  Only 
recognized  by  the  occurrence  of  pain  and 
disturbance  of  fhnctlon,  generally  accom- 
panied with  aoceleratlon  of  the  pulse  and 
with  fover  of  a  kind  termed  inflammatory. 
In  parts  which  sre  within  the  reach  of 
pressure  the  pain  is  aggravated  by  it,  and 
this  is  the  chief  means  of  forming  an  opinion 
in  Inflammatton  of  the  bowels  snd  adjacent 
parts— the  aggravatUm  on  a  ftUl  inspiration 
being  the  mode  in  which  it  is  tested  in 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  diHurbcnee 
ef  fumdtioa  In  secreting  organs  consists  in 
increase,  diminution ;  or  supprosston  of  the 
secretion  pecollar  to  each,  varjing  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  inflammation.  In  tbe 
brain  then  is  deUrinm,  or  entire  loss  of 
mental  Amotion  constitutlttg  what  is  called 
toma :  in  the  ere  or  ear  there  is  hitolerance 
•f  U^ht  or  Bound ;  and  In  the  longs  there 
is  dlflicalty  in  breathing,  with  increased 


flfequen^in  the  respiratloa  asd 
in  the  secretloas,  geoecaUy 
wltheoogh. 

nST.  TAB  ISFLUIXAIQBT  FETSB  Is  QiheiCU 

In  with  riiiverlng,  pain  In  tiie  head  and 
back,  and  other  qnnptoma  of  fBv«r,  ft»> 
Quent  ftilli  and  hard  pulse,  diatiirbed  desfi, 
and  more  or  less  deUtimn.  There  is  an 
aggrayation  of  these  symptrais  towafus 
night 

aS8&  biFLAiaiAiioir  is  modified  by  the 
structure  which  it  attarta.    Tims,  when  li 
seises  on  the  serous  mcmbran<as  a  qaaatttf 
of  serum  or  lymph  Is  thrown  ovt,  and  tfaoe 
is  a  tendency  to  form  adhesions.    Soeh  is 
the  esse  in  pleurfQy  andlnflammatioa  of  the 
external  coat  of  the  bowels.  Whea  the  am- 
COU4  mcmftrme  Is  attacked,  maena,  ptn,  and 
sometimes  coagulable  lymph  are  accietad. 
succeeded,  in  bad  esses,  by  DlcaatkoL,  bat 
never  by  adhesion.   These  ocear  In 
chltis  and  inflaihmatiOB  of  the 
membrane  of  the  stomach,   bowcla,   sad 
bladder.    In  Inflamma^n  of  tiia  a/hder 
Hstut,  serum  Is  tbrown  out,  causing  swd- 
IlRi*,  or  in  worse  cases  coagidable  lymph,  or 
pus  ftxMB  which  an  abscess  resaltai      In  tte 
cellular  membrane  of  internal  orsana,  as 
the  lungs  and  Hver,  Inflammatiea,  wImb 
acute,  leads  to  softening  and  a  defiosit  d 
pus,  or  when  more  chronic,  to  bardenlnfrsr 
consolidation,  1^  the  deposit  of  ^^^mgulaW? 
lym]rtL   FUirou»  fismes,  sodi  as  tendon  aad 
Ugament  are  prone  to  gangreoe  or  nkcsa- 
tion.   Then,  Isstly,  the  sMn,  when  inllansed. 
becomes  varlonaly  aflboted,  sometimes  caa> 
taining  a  deposK  of  sermn  undo-  its  eatkls 
in  various  forms,  as  large  and  small  ws*- 
des,  blelM,  Ac.,  and  sometimes  bdny  men^ 
raised  into  papular  patches,  or  bxto 
as  in  leprosy. 

(a)  PLBimaT  is  attended  wtth 
pain  on  Inspiration,  referred  to  some  pari 
of  the  chest  There  is  little  or  no  coagh, 
but  considerable  fover,  and  a  ftvqoeai  lyirA 
and  strong  pulse.  Bloodletting  la  loquirei 
in  most  eases,  with  eoergetle  tmunent  bv 
calomd  and  opium,  someUmes  Jo^wd  to 
antimony. 

(fr)  Fkbovokia,  whidk  is 
of  the  subetance  of  the  lungs,  la 
also  wlfli  pain  on  Insplrailon,  bat  ofa  BM»e 
dull  character,  and  aoounpaiited  bj  eouith. 
and  an  expectoration  of  toogh,  thick,  ai^d 
stringy  mucus  of  a  ^lanqiareot 
ance,  bnt  tinged  with  a  maty  ctdour. 
chirftest  to  the  sound  on  uslns  tbe  i 
cope,  which  gives  a  peculiar  cmcknBs. 
pulse  is  All!  and  hard,  and  iliere  la 
stderable  fever.  The  Ireatmewt  oanahas  H 
bleeding  in  severe  cases,  fbUowed  1^  fts 
use  of  calomel,  opium,  and  aatiBMn  j,  te 
large  doeea.  Here,  however,  the  aid  of  the 
pliyaidaa  should  at  once  be  eaHsA  1^ 
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(«)  Bboncbrb  occoib  In  errtrj  degree, 
ftom  tbe  eUcht  **oold  and  cough**  to  the 
Mvere  fonn  which   often  carriei  off  itf 
victim  In  two  or  three  da^   There  1«  oon- 
ildenihle  fover  accompanjrlng  this  dlfeese, 
followed  by'oongb,  without  much  increase 
of  pain  on  Inaplratloa,  and  sometinMs  with, 
and  sometimes  without,  expectoration.    If 
present,  it  is  fkothy  and  more  or  less  thick 
and  yellow.     Very  ollon  there  Is  audible 
wbeexlng,  accompanied  with  rattling  sound 
in  the  cheat,  or  tdsslng,  or  bnbblbig,  as  if 
maUng  soap  bubbles.    The  breathing  Is 
generally,  but  not  always,  quicker  than 
naturaL   The  tbbaiicsmt  consists  either  in 
relieving  the  inflammation   by  producing 
a  discharge  of  mucus,  or  by  causing  It  to 
dlaperae  by  the  astringent  power  of  certain 
medicines  which  seem  to  act  with  speclfle 
fi>rce.    Counter  irritation  la  the  most  sate 
and  valuable  remedy  for  bronchitla,  within 
the  reach  of  domeatlc  medicine.    It  may  be 
applied  to  children,  either  In  the  form  of 
the  common  Burgundy  pitch  plaster,  or  by 
aiiapending  a  piece  of  sponglo-plllne  round 
the  neck  bo  as  to  cover  the  flnont  of  the 
chest,  and  spiinUlng  upon  the  inner  sur- 
fhoe  of  it  some  of  the  embrocation  at  (a)  (6) 
or  (c)  par,  SlMi   Blisters,  also,  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  mother's  skill,  as  they  are 
■oldom  misapplied  in  acute  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  plemlsy  being  the  exception ;  and  if 
there  la  cough,  they  will  always  do  more 
or  leas  good.    If  the  symptoms  are  utyent, 
the  medical   attendant  should   be  sum- 
moned ;  but  in  many  mild  cases,  some  one 
of  the  expectorant  medidnea  already  given 
will  often  give  relief    In  the  bronchitis 
of  children,  which  is  the  usual  severe 
oough  BO  common  at  that  age,  there  Is 
nothing   so   good   as    ipecacuanha   and 
rhubarb,  with  soda.  The  doae  varying  with 
tbe  age  (see  page  078). 

2280.  ISVLAKXATIOK  OV  XHB  STOKAOH  AMD 

BowKU  may  be  either  of  the  external  ooat 
(jfotbritU  or  perWmUii),  ot  of  the  internal 
or  mucous  coat,  producing  vomiting, 
dlarrhoBa,  or  dysentery,  or  of  the  muscular 
coat  between  the  two,  In  which  case  spasm 
of  the  stomach  or  ooUo  is  the  result 

(a)  In  OAffxsms  ob  PsBnoxim  there  Is 
■violent  pain  on  preasnre  of  the  abdomen, 
with  great  anxiety  of  countenance,  gentle 
•nd  small  pulse,  constipation,  and  in  some 
cases  vomiting.  Bleeding  Is  always  re- 
quired in  severe  eases,  or  leeching,  together 
with  calomel  and  opium  In  small  doses,  but 
the  case  is  beyond  the  reach  of  unpro- 
liessional  sUlL 

{b)  DiASRiKSA  must  be  treated  aooordlng 
to  its  cause,  for  if  this  oonslsu  hi  the 
presence  in  tbe  bowels  of  Improper  food. 
It  is  in  vain  to  make  the  attempt  to  relieve 
It  without  getting  rid  of  the  offender.  In 


chOdipn,  espedally,  tmdlgeated  food  often 
remains  in  the  body,  producing  Irritation 
and  diarrhoea:  and  they  may  generally  be 
relieved  by  a  dose  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia, 
with  a  little  spico,  which  haa  hem<«  re- 
ceived the  name  of  <«Anodjne  powder**  in 
many  localities  In  older  persons  a  table- 
spoonful  of  castor-oil,  with  ton  drope  of 
laudanum,  will  have  a  aimOar  efltet  But 
when  the  cause  Is  not  easily  defined,  or 
when  it  is  evidently  of  an  epidemic  charac- 
ter, one  or  other  of  the  astringent  mediclnoa 
given  under  that  head  at  page  67i,  wUl  be 
more  likely  to  do  good.  In  Dtbemtbbt, 
which  is  a  dlBcharge  of  loose  motions  from 
tbe  lower  bowels  only,  an  iqjectlon  of 
starch,  with  laudanum,  will  generally  be 
of  service;  and  Is  the  only  remedy  which 
the  mother  of  a  fomily  can  saftly  employ 
in  the  disease.  From  S  to  M>  drops  may  be 
thrown  up  in  starch,  according  to  the  age, 
and  repeated  if  it  cannot  be  retained. 

(e)  Spasm  or  tbe  Stoxacb,  ob  Couc, 
may  cither  of  them  be  treated,  until  Airtber 
advice  la  obtained,  by  a  dose  of  castorMrfl 
and  laudanum,  or,  if  this  la  returned,  by 
giving  80  or  40  drops  of  ether,  with  a  similar 
quantity  of  compound  tincture  of  lavendw, 
and  a  mustard  plaster,  to  the  outside  skfai, 
applied  very  hot,  and  kept  on  as  long  as 
possible. 

(cO  Thrush  is  a  disease  occurring  veiT 
commonly  in  Inikntile  lifo.  It  is  marked  by 
an  eruption  of  small  white  specks  on  the 
tongue,  and  inside  of  the  month.  These 
discharge  a  fl^utinous  mucus,  which  forma 
a  thick  white  for,  adhering  at  first  tena- 
ciously, and  afterwards  foiling  ol^  leavlnst 
the  membrane  red  and  shining:  Sometimes 
they  end  In  mortification,  when  the  sur- 
roundUng  parts  swell,  and  become  spongy, 
the  moutli  remaining  open,  and  allowing 
the  saliva  to  escape.  There  la  always  with 
thla  state  great  prostration  of  strength, 
abaence  of  fnrer,  and  fteble  pulse,  the  child 
generally  sinking  item  dlarrha»a.  The 
TBXATiCEirr  best  adapted  for  this  disease 
consists  In  giving  minute  doses  of  sulphnrle 
add,  bari«y  water,  or  rice  water,  internally. 
Two  or  three  dropa,  up  to  eight  or  ten, 
according  to  the  age,  may  be  given 
three  times  a  day  In  either  of  the  above 
vehicles,  and  the  diet  confined  to  the 
mildest  forms  of  Ihrinaceons  food.  Bonx 
and  honey  form  a  very  common  local 
application  to  the  mouth,  and  appear  to 
answer  the  purpose  as  well  aa  anything 
else;  but  the  real  mlachlef  la  in  the  stomach, 
and  this  la  not  aflteted  by  any  outward 
appUcatioa 

2S4a  DTsrsrszA  alforda  too  wide  a  field 
fyr  dlBcasBlon  here,  aa  ita  forma  are  multl- 
flulons,  and  widely  aeparatad  in  cauae^ 
eflRset,  and  treatment. 
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(a)  UlTDEB  THE  HEAD  OF  STOKACHICB  an 

given  at  par  2199,  several  forms  of  medi- 
dnea,  which  are  sometimes  of  service,  bat 
the  appUcaUon  to  indlvidaal  eases  wonld 
occupy  many  pages,  and  must,  therefixre^ 
be  omitted  for  want  of  space. 

824L  Oboop  consists  in  an  active  inflam- 
mation of  the  top  of  the  wind-pipe,  charac- 
terised by  a  peculiar  crowing  inspiration, 
aiid  generally  attacking  young  children 
after  teethhig.  It  commences  with  hoarse- 
ness and  symptoms  of  common  cold,  which 
rapidly  go  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
produce  a  mechanical  impediment  to 
brenthing,  and  often  ends  in  a  few  honn  by 
snflbcatlon.  It  is  not  a  contagious  dlseaaci 
hoc  often  attacks  nearly  all  the  children 
of  particular  famille«,  and  these  sometimes 
moi-e  than  oncci  The  Trxatkext  most  be 
energetic.  Two^  ttiree,  or  four  leeches 
ahonld  be  applied  to  the  throat,  and  ipeca- 
cuanha or  antlmonlal  wine  should  be  given 
eveiy  quarter  of  an  hour  until  it  produces 
vomiting,  which  is  almost  always  fol- 
lowed by  reUe£  The  best  plan  in  Amllies 
at  all  sul^ect  to  this  oomplaint  is  to  keep 
a  small  bottle  in  the  house  filled  with 
Ipecacuanha  wine,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre, 
and  syrup  of  safflon  in  equal  quantities, 
•f  which  Arom  a  tea-spoonAil  to  a  table* 
spoonful,  according  to  the  age,  may  be 
given  as  above  directed.  As  soon  as  nausea 
ia  produced  a  dose  every  two  hours  will 
suffloQ.  Some  people  give  calomel,  but  for 
domestic  use  the  above  is  the  best  treat- 
ment, and  will  rarely  fail  if  commenced 
early  enough. 

SS42.  Hoonxo-couoH  is  a  spasmodic 
cough,  of  an  infectious  or  epidemic  nature, 
easily  detected  by  the  peculiar  long  inspira- 
tion, or  '*  whoop,"  which  accompanies  it, 
and  which  is  seldom  developed  in  the  early 
stage,  llie  Tb&atmeht  varies  greatly  with 
the  nature  of  the  attack  and  the  state  of 
health  of  the  child.  There  is  generally  at 
flrst  some  degree  of  acute  bronchitis,  and 
lowering  measures  will  be  necessary.  A 
leech  or  two  or  a  blister  will  afford  relief; 
with  ipecacuanha  wine  and  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre,  and«  if  the  bowels  are  costive, 
rhubarb  in  addition.  After  this  stage 
nothing  acts  more  beneficially  in  meet 
cases  than  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  it  requires 
care  in  its  administrntion,  and  is  scarcely  to 
be  recommended  for  domestic  usa  In 
strong  hearty  children  it  will  often  cut 
short  the  disease,  given  in  single  or  two- 
drop  doses  of  the  dilated  acid  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  together  with  Roche's  omhro- 
ootlon,  or  the  liniment  of  turpentine  (par. 
.1070),  well  robbed  In  to  the  spine  and  chest 

Sect.  4^— Skzh  Diseasbs. 
sua.  Itch  ia  the  moat  easily  cared  of  aU 


ttte  ordinary  skin  disiams  of  chfldrea,  snd 
it  is  gaieraUy  within  the  control  of  ardtoaxy 
remedies.  In  ita  early  stage  it  may  to 
known  by  the  presence  of  minoie  watery 
pimples  in  the  defts  of  the  fingers,  snd  st 
the  bends  of  the  arms  and  legsi,  where  the 
skin  la  thin  and  tender;  these  itch  so  mncli 
as  to  oocaaion  violent  scratching,  so  that 
In  a  ahort  time  the  vesicles  are  liroliai,  ani 
become  sci^bed,  with  conslderaMe  inftaai- 
mation.  The  Trbatkent  ia  my  irtirtpk, 
oonsistingin  the  rubbing  into  the  dcin  of  tJa 
whole  body,  except  that  of  the  bead,  tbs 
compound  sulphnr  oinUnent,  for  three  soe- 
cesslve  nighta,  after  which  the  whole  bodj 
should  be  well  waabed  with  soft  aoap  saS 
water,  and  clothed  In  clean  linen,  tta 
dirty  dothea,  Ac.,  being  thoroughly  piulSed 
by  washhig;  and.  If  a  bad  caae,  t^  baUig; 
or  even  burning  t^ie  bedding. 

9HL  RiNGWORii  ia  an  eruption  occotrlxig 
tn  a  drde,  or  part  of  a  drde,  on  the  head, 
fhce,  shoulders,  or  neck,  or  sometimes  rvea 
on   the  lower  parts  of  the  boily.    Two 
eruptions  are  popularly  confbandod  osdff 
this  name,  both  having  a  drcolar  appeaiw 
ance,   one  of  them,  called    In    medSdae 
herpes  ctrcmno/iu,  ia  arranged  In  smooth, 
shining  rings  of  a  red  colour,  witti  a  ccastn 
of  soand  skin,  aiu!  oocnrs  chiefly  oo  the 
face  and  shoulders,  tDithoui  contagion^  aeei 
not  eavaing  the  lose  <^the  htnr.    The  odier 
is  called  parriffo  ecutukUa^  aild   iqipears 
chiefly  on  the  scalp,  but  sometlmoB  on  the 
fbrehead  and  neck,  the  ringworm  appear- 
ance bdng  presented  only  In  its  early  stages 
It  ii  kighJifoontagiotu,  and  Is  arraDsed,  alss^ 
in  rings,  covered  with  minute  pustules,  sssl 
of  a  paler  red  colour  than  the  first  klol 
In  the  centre  is  a  patch  of  akin,  not  v«zy 
different  in  appearance  flrom  the  surrooBd- 
ing  healthy  parts;    but  when   mlnot^ 
examined,  also  covered  with  small  peft> 
tulea    7^  kairuitimatei^/iias  qjff\l^ctti^ 
a  ahining  bald  patch.   The  Treatmsst  of 
the  two  kinds  is  quite  dlfTerent,  the  fhnner 
merely  requiring  the  application   c»r  aay 
astringent,  sach  as  oommon  ink,  or  bias 
stone,  or  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  enver,  or, 
better  stUl,  of  ddoride  of  zinc  (two  gralsi 
or  either  of  the  last  te  the  ounce  of  dl»- 
tUled  water).  Hie  latter  muat  be  treated  aa 
for  scald  head.    (See  next  paragraplx.) 

984A.  SCAU>  Head  (porrt0o,  or  tiam 
capiat)  is  characteriaed  by  arnaU  oonta^ona 
pustolea  appearing  on  tlie  haliy  aca^ 
generally  in  childhood,  bat  oapahle  of  heltkg 
communicated  to  adults.  The  poatoles  an 
small  and  irregulaily  roan<l,  contalafaig'  a 
ydlow  matter,  which  scabs  ix>nnd  the  balr^ 
with  a  central  depression,  correspondlBv 
generally  with  a  Iialr.  The  health  ia  asually 
slightly  impah^  dttwr  as  a  oanse  or  eflbet 
of  the  disease,  hot  there  la  no  Orreb 
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to  the  oatbceak  being  detactMl,  there  U 
generally  some  IncreaM  of  tbe  onUnazy 
aciurC  whlcb  ie  browner  than  uniaL   B^ 
•ides  ttieporH(fo  icutubtla,  deecribed  In  the 
last  paragraph,  there  la  alao  another  fbnn, 
known  as  honeifcomb  aeab  (porr^/ovoM), 
which  attacks  the  scalp,  and  often  extends 
down  over  the  flioe.   The  pnstnles  are  more 
numeroos,  and  unite  together  to  lorm  a 
thick  yellow  scab,  marked  by  nomerona 
depressions,  and  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  a  honeycomb.   In  the  porrigo  scutulata 
the  distinct  rings  are  soon  lost,  and  there 
are  red  patchea,  closten  of  yellow  pustoJea, 
acaba  in  all  stages,  and  bald  spots  all  occur 
on  the  same  head.  The  TBXATimrrls  almost 
entirely  local,  thongh  if  the  general  health 
is  redaccd  it  must  be  supported  by  good 
lirlng  and  tonics,  or  local  remedies  wlU  be 
nselesa   The  first  thing  to  be  done  Is  to  cnt 
off  the  hair  and  loosen  the  scabs,  so  aa  to 
enable  the  application  to  reach  the  skin 
itself.    A  large  linseed-meal  ponltloe  is  the 
best  application  for  this  pnrpose  after  uabig 
the  scissors  as  closely  as  possible,  or  in  the 
early  stage  shaving  with  a  comm<m  naor. 
After  tbia  apply  an  ointment  composed  of 
1  drachm  of  iodide  of  mercory  to  1  ounce  of 
lard ;  let  it  remain  on  twenty<4bnr  hours, 
then  wash  all  off  with  yellow  so^i,  and 
apply  the  ointment  agidn.    Sepeat  this 
eveiyday,  using  the  Iodide  of  sulphur,  made 
oi  half  the  abore  atrength,  on  alternate  day  a 
if  tbe  mercury  causes  too  much  irritation. 
In  which  case  alao  a  poultice  of  linseed-meal 
may  be  applied  orer  it    Uaually,  however. 
In  a  day  or  two  it  acta  in  a  moat  magical 
manner,  and  reduoea  tlie  dlseaae  to  a  mere 
•cure   Thla,  however,  must  not  be  conal- 
dered  aa  a  cure  until  the  akin  la  sound  and 
the  hair  cornea  on  again,  which  is  always 
the  case  in  course  of  time.  Aa  a  change,  tbe 
creaaote  ointment,  (par  S094>,  may  some- 
times be  employed ;  but  I  am  satisfied,  fh»m 
long  expezlenoe,  that  every  case  of  scald- 
head  may  be  cured  in  a  comparatively  ahort 
time  by  the  proper  useof  the  above  remediea, 
which  seem  to  act  by  destroying  the  vege- 
table fUngua  in  which  the  diseaae  essentiaUy 
eonsists.  When  there  ia  nothing  but  a  little 
acurf  remaining,  a  wash  eompoaed  aa  (bllowa 
may  be  used  Instead  of  the  ointment  i— 
Take  of  chloride  of  sine  10  to  IS  grains; 
Prloe*s  glycerine,  s  ounoee;  rose-water,  6 
ounces.   Mix. 

Sbcx.  l^^Doioano  Suaanr. 

2a4ft.  8CALD0  AHD  Btntn,  when  not  very 
severe,  are  best  trrated  by  brushing  them 
over  usttU  th4  pain  eeata,  with  equal  parte 
of  turpentfaie  and  llnaeed  oH  After  the 
ceasation  of  the  pain  the  quantity  of  tur- 
pentine la  gradually  diminished,  and  tbe 
oil  may  be  thickened  with  flndy-powdered 


chalk,  so  aa  to  make  an  ointment,  which 
is  to  be  spread  on  linen  or  lint,  and  will 
generally  efltoct  a  cure  in  all  common  cases. 
When,  however,  the  bum  is  severe,  there 
is  nothing  like  the  carded  cotton  (some- 
times cslkd  medicated  cotton),  applied  Im- 
mediately in  a  thick  and  unifbrm  layer, 
and  k^  on  until  loosened  by  the  discharge, 
at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  when  those 
parts  which  are  aaturated  may  be  gently 
removed,  and  replenished  by  fkvah-plecea, 
the  great  point  being  to  exclude  tlie  air. 
In  such  cases,  however,  the  aid  of  a  sur- 
geon is  generally  required. 

S247.  CHILBJUIK8  arc  best  preoenUd  by 
rubbing  spirit  of  turpentine  into  ttio  banda 
and  fbet  befi>re  the  oold  weather  seta  in 
with  violence;  alao  by  keeping  them  oa 
warm  aa  poasible.  Washing  in  oold  water 
for  delicate  young  .  fbmalea  will  rather 
aggravate  than  prevent  the  mischief, 
thottgh  this  ia  contrary  to  the  populur 
bdie£  If  the  smell  of  turpentine  is  objec- 
tionable, uae  equal  quantities  of  the  liquor 
of  ammonia  and  rose-water.  When  chil- 
blaina  have  broken,  the  ointment  of  nitric 
oxide  of  mercury  is  the  best  application, 
with  the  uae  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver 
or  blue  stone.  If  there  is  proud  flesh  (see 
Gaubzm^  page  me). 

fl34&  Ghapfxd  HAHse  may  be  entirely 
prevented  or  cured  by  the  use  of  Prioe'a 
glycerine,  which  may  be  scented  with  any 
essential  olL  This  should  be  rubbed  on  at 
night,  either  to  the  hands  while  sound,  or 
the  chaps  when  produced,  and  will  inva- 
riably cure  or  prevent  this  disagreeable 
result  of  cold. 

sM9l  BXD-0OBZ8  are  occasioned  by  long 
pressure  on  the  skin  covering  the  promi- 
nent parts  of  the  body,  either  in  those  who 
are  conilned  to  their  beds,  or  who  cannot 
lie  down  at  all.  In  such  caaes  the  skin 
should  be  watched,  and  when  at  all  red, 
Itahonld  be  waahed  with  hot  bnndy-and- 
water,  and  then  powdered  with  fine  starch 
(violet  powder).  If  in  im»ite  of  this  pro- 
caution  a  sore  appears,  it  ahould  be  pro- 
tected by  a  water-cuiihion  or  water-bed, 
which  takea  off  the  pressure,  and  it  will 
then  almoat  alwaya  readily  heal,  with  the 
application  of  the  ointment  of  nitric  oxide 
of  mercury,  or  a  piece  of  soap  plaster. 
Hooper's  water-pillows  and  bod  are  let  out 
at  a  weekly  or  monthly  pajrment,  or  they 
may  be  purehaaed  at  rates  varying  fhun 
XI  la.  to  jtg  8s.,  according  to  size.  They 
are  fkr  anperior  to  air  cnahiona,  or  to  the 
cumbrous  water-bed  of  Dr.  Amott.  A  pad 
of  carded  cotton,  in  alight  cases,  will  often 
give  great  relief  Pbuters  spread  on  leaihor 
soon  get  out  of  place,  and  afford  little  or 
norelle£ 

sssa  SFBADifi  are  too  well  knows  to 
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need  deacripUoD.  They  thoold,  If  gerere, 
be  treated  by  the  application  of  leeches,  in 
number  according  to  the  age  and  sererity 
of  the  ipni<n ;  after  which,  antil  the  bites 
are  healed,  cold  water  is  the  best  appUca- 
tion.  When  healed,  an  evaporating  lotion 
(see  par.  1M5),  may  be  applied,  taking  care 
to  give  entire  rest  to  the  Joint 

3251.  WomnM,  WHEN  TBXT  ASS  CUT  WITH 

A  SHABP  IS8TBU1CCKT,  shonld  be  neatly 
brought  together,  and  the  edges  retained 
111  apportion,  either  by  means  of  fstnglasa- 
plHSter,  or  diachylon,  or  in  the  fingers  by 
H  bimpie  piece  of  linen,  which  answers  aH 
tlie  better  IT  dipped  in  the  blood.  When  tlie 
bleeding  la  severe,  and  continues  tar  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  an  artery  will 
generally  require  to  be  tied,  and  fbr  this  a 
surgeon  mu»t  be  called  in.  In  the  mean- 
time, pressure  on  the  wound  itseir  by 
means  of  a  folded  pad  of  lioen,  or  a  tightly 
lolled  pocket-handkerchief;  will  generally 
restrain  the  bleeding;  or  In  the  limbs,  a 
tape  or  cord  may  be  tied  round  nearer  the 
U^  than  the  wmnd^  and  made  very  tight 
by  inserting  a  ruler  or  fbrk,  or  a  piece  of 
stick,  and  twisting  this  several  times.  The 
plaster  shonld  never  be  removed  mder 
throe  or  four  days. 

22AS.  Laokbatkd  Wouims,  If  badly  ton, 
will  not  heal  by  what  surgeons  call  the 
first  intention,  though  it  Is  In  most  cases 
better  to  give  them  tlie  opportunity  by 
binding  them  up  with  plaster,  as  above 
d&icrlbed.  By  moans  of  the  IstaiglaaB- 
plaster,  which  Is  not  readily  sf^uble  In 
cool  water,  the  wonnd  may  be  brought 
together  and  a  light  bandage  put  over  It, 
after  which  a  stream  of  water  at  90  degrees 
may  be  kept  slowly  running  over  It,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  temperatai«  slightly  below 
that  of  the  blood.  A  vessel  of  water  heated 
to  more  than  100  degrees  may  be  placed 
above  the  level  of  the  wotuid,  and  by 
fixing  a  cock  In  this,  and  then  taming  It 
very  slightly,  a  rery  small  stream  may  be 
conducted  to  the  wound,  and  this  being  laid 
In  a  waterproof  doth,  the  water  is  con- 
ducted ttota  it  to  any  convenient  reoeptadet 
By  these  means  I  have  succeeded  hi  Iwal- 
Ing  very  fMshtftai  lacerations  of  the  hand 
and  other  parts,  contbinlng  the  stream  fi>r 
three  or  fbnr  days,  day  and  night,  and 
moderating  the  temperature  aooordhig  to 
the  sensations  of  the  patient,  which  axe 
always  the  best  guide.  Alter  the  ezplratton 
of  the  period  named  above^  If  the  parts  are 
discharging  matter  to  any  extent,  with 
sloughs  c€  dead  parts,  a  poultloe  of  Unseed* 
meal  Is  the  best  remedy,  until  the  wonnd 
beoMnes  dean;  when  the  red  predpltate 
ointment,  or  the  ointment  of  realu,  will 
generally  complete  the  core,  using  a  canstio 
tf  Uaera  is  proud  flesh  (see  Cauriob). 


BSS.  Bbuibbs  are  sometii 
and  serious  IqJVriesk  ami  roqnira  tta 
cation  of  local  reraedlea  Wlieve  tfaa 
travasation  of  blood  is  enseailvv^ 
punctures  maybe  made  with  a 
leeches  applied  a<  oMa  Alter  fhta, 
answers  so  wdl  as  the  ■tream  of 
described  m  the  last  paragnph, 
evaporating  lotion  (par.  iMff), 
mixing  it  when  made  of  doable 
v^th  an  equal  qoantlty  of  water,  lal 
of  the  fhcei.  wKh  extravawtlw 
a  **bhuit  eye,*'  eariy  ponctore  la  ta«  tern 
remedy,  fbtlowed  by  warm 
with  tiie  evaporating  lotion;  and 
the  fnflammaftkm  is  subdued,  app^  tfes 
dilortnated  soda  lotion  (par.  UV9). 

SS54.  Boha  are  Tciy  troubleaonae  db» 
cesses,  accompanied  with  dcatmccion  «f 
a  small  pleee  of  sklit,  earning  what  la  I 
a  "core,"  or  **sloagh." 
than  the  most;  bat  they  aae  apt  to 
dace  a  second  crop,  and  are,  ctiavetae, 
obfoctlonable  on  that  soeii& 
remedy  is  a  pleoa  of  leather 
soap  cerate,  or  hon^  and  floor. 

tau.  Aaacaaam  are  ooileotlona  of 
Aeneafib  the  *iw^  and,  In  smbo  caaea, 
pylng  part  of  one  or  other  of  the 
cavities  of  the  body.  When  In  tin 
neck,  or  Umbo,  they  appear  as 
swelUngs,  which,  after  a  tbn^  ynuytag 
with  the  activity  of  ttie  laflaansatloD,  < 
to  a  point  and  break.  Bometlmas,! 
It  Is  desirable  to  avoid  a  lai«o 
of  matter,  w  a  destruetioa  of  akha, 
relieve  pain,  and  then  a  lancet  la 
Into  the  absoess,  and  Ua 
evacuated.  In  this  case  a  pleoa  of  lint  is 
left  In  the  opening  to  prevent  Ua 
heaUng,  and  thas  naceasifating  a 
operation.  Abscesses,  howarer, 
oome  nnder  the  Inqieotlan  of  the 
In  most  oases  a  poaltloe  of  llneeed 
bread  will  be  desliabla,  re&avtng  the 
by  rdazlng  the  skin,  and  soothing 
hritated  nervesL  Sponglo-pillna  is  bj 
said  to  answer  better  than  a  poulttoe, 
kept  wet;  but  it  oertainly  does  not  tHlava 
the  pahi  nearly  so  well,  and  I  have  never 
known  it  liked  by  those  who  had  tried  both. 
A  Whitlow  Is  an  absooss  at  the  end  of  the 
finger,  oooaning  diher  fkom  inflanunaHon 
at  the  root  or  edge  of  the  noli,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  bone.  In  the  Ibrmar  casa 
It  Is  comparatlvdy  trifling,  and  may  znadlly 
be  relieved  by  letting  oat  tbe  mattec,  er 
by  poottldng,  which  gcaeraUy  ailotwa  Its 
escape.  When  coUeeted  at  the  edge  of  tfaa 
nail,  by  separathig  this  fimn  the 
vrithont  cutttng,  a  minute  polat  of : 
will  generally  esoape,  and  the  pain  and 
Inflammation  at  onoe  ceasa  In 
disease  of  the  bonsi  tte  ™«***>tf  is 
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gmtar,  and  nofthinc  tat  an  iodalon  down 
to  It  wUl  prevent  tha  lota  of  tlie  last  Joint, 
tofrettar  with  tba  naU.  ▲  surgeon  abook^ 
thdaftorBi  at  onoe  be  oonsnltod. 

ffiSflL  Oonm  ara  of  two  kinda,  hard  and 
aofl.  TlM  Ibnner  ariaa  flrom  thickening 
of  the  cnticsle,  cauaiav  preaanre  upon  the 
akin  beneath,  and  aottng  aaaforelgn  body. 
The  r«Mtd9  eondata  In  paring  away  the 
bazd  cntlele  dthar  with  the  adaaora  or 
fcnlft,  and  tben  in  bad  caaea  wearing  a 
pieo*  of  aonp^serate  or  bnff>leather.  Soft 
carm  are  of  a  ball^warty  natore,  and  alwaya 
oocnr  between  the  toea.  They  are  actual 
BTowtha  ftom  the  akin,  which  accrete  a 
thicfcened  and  tanpcrlbct  ontkde.  The  bmt 
rrnntdy  la  gnat  deanlliivea,  waahlng  the 
paxta  with  soap  conatantly,  and  then  apply- 
ing the  adld  nltxnta  of  silver,  which  cauaea 
the  cuticle  to  become  dry  and  to  ahrlnk  upi 
A  pleoe  of  carded  cotton  should  rtguiarlg 
be  worn  between  the  toea,  and  with  these 
preoantions  soft  coma  may  always  bo  ron- 
devad  flree  from  pain,  though  not  cored 
withoat  repeated  applications  of  the  caustic. 
Blofr^tone  ads  quite  as  well,  but  it  reqnirea 
more  fteqnent  application.  In  dther  case, 
after  a  few  daya  the  dry  cotlde  should  be 
pared  off  and  the  caustio  re-appUed;  but 
oaro  is  required  In  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of 
gUver,  or  an  nker  of  a  palnftU  characterwill 
be  produced. 

2iS7.  BumonB  are  hiflamed  buna,  which 
are  boga  placed  over  the  prominent  Julnta 
to  protsd  them  from  pressure.  They  occur 
dilefly  over  that  of  the  great  toe,  and  ara 
exceedingly  painAiL  The  best  applicatum 
fyr  an  inflamed  bunion  is  the  eyaporating 
lotion,  {fu.  liMS),  used  hot,  resting  the  foot, 
and  keeping  It  devated.  When  ttie  inflam- 
mation la  reduced,  apply  a  pleoe  of  leather 
sfNTMid  with  a  plaster  of  amuioniacnm  with 
mercnry,  and  iMcp  it  on  for  some  weeka, 
renewing  it  if  necessary. 

Sect.  &— TRBATvsirr  ovPotsoim 

SS58.  Ths  SxKCMmrvL  Tkbjlthkkt  or  ▲ 
G^an  or  Poibomhio  mainly  depends  upon 
the  shortneaa  of  the  interval  which  elapses 
flnom  the  taking  of  the  poison  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  antidote,  ao  that  here  It  ia  o(  tho 
utmost  importance  that  there  should  be 
aooM  guide  at  hand  to  which  the  lieads  of 
A  family  m^  apply  during  the  anxloua 
momenta  wlien  medicd  dd  is  expected.  A 
Tviy  simple  precaution  against  aoddentd 
pofs<niing  baa  lately  been  proposed  and  made 
imperative  in  Ireland  by  an  order  pubUahed 
So  a  supplement  to  the  Pharmaeopaia  of 
the  Irish  College  of  Pbysidana.  Tbiaiato 
the  effoct,  that  ail  medldnea  Intended  fbr 
eoctenud  nse,  and  alao  all  ramediea  of  a 
poisonous  nature)  shall  be  kept  and  dla- 
pensed  In  bottlaa  of  an  angular  ftnut  while 


those  medicines  or  drugs  only  which  are 
intended  to  be  swallowed  aball  be  kept  in 
round  bottlea  or  phials ;  ao  that  whether  in 
the  ll^t  of  day,  or  in  the  dar]^  the  touch 
alone  wiU  serve  to  discrlniinate  theuk 
Beyond  this,  however,  the  legislature  wiB 
probably  aoon  Interflsre  hn  this  country,  astf 
place  some  reatndut  upon  the  sale  tf. 
deadly  poisons  which  are  hourly  going  oi 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  following 
are  the  moat  readily  acoesdble  antidotea 
fbr  the  more  oomroon  poisons,  that  ia  thoae 
most  likely  to  be  used  wllfbUy  or  by 
mlatake  in  ordinary  lift, 
(a)   OrxDic,  L^uoAKux,  axd  Mobpbu; 

OK  FOB  THX  ChXL2>,  BTEUP  OF  POiTIXB, 
GoniWET'a  CiOBDIAXi,  aivd  othbk  MlLDSn 
PaxpAKATioxB  OP  OncM^-Tlieso  all  may  be 
diher  taken  wlllhll>',  or  be  administered  by 
mistakft,  or  in  an  over-dosd.  The  Stmptomb 
are  great  drowdnesa,  fbUowed  by  dupor, 
and  heavy  deep.  Sickneaa  sometimes 
causes  tlidr  rejection  befbro  tiiey  have 
time  to  produce  theh:  Iktd  eilteii,  but  in 
general  when  given  in  large  doaea  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  TnBAmxKT 
conslsta  in  producing  vomiting,  for  which 
Ipecacuanha  is  too  dow,  and  tho  sulphate 
of  sine  ia  the  beat  remedy  (aee  page  678) ; 
of  this  flrom  ten  to  thirty  grains  should 
be  dlasolved  in  a  tamblerfhl  of  water  afld 
given  immediatdy.  It  gonerdly  produces 
vomiting  in  a  few  minntea,  but  if  not, 
the  inaide  of  the  throat  must  be  tickled 
with  a  Ibather,  or  irritated  with  the  finger. 
One  or  two  tea-apoonfhls  of  sd-voldilo  in 
water  may  also  be  adminiatered,  and  the 
patient  kept  awake  by  any  means,  however 
painful,  walking  about  the  room  being  the 
least  obnoxious  of  any.  As  soon  aa  tlie 
stomach  ia  cleared  of  the  poison,  wblcl» 
should  be  encouraged  by  giving  repeated 
draughts  of  mustJird-and-water  (half  a  ten- 
spoonfbl  dissdved  hi  hdf  a  tumbler),  a 
cup  of  hot  coffee  maj  be  administered,  and 
the  patient  kept  awake  by  walking  until 
the  anlvd  of  the  medicd  man,  who  will 
Judge  of  the  propriety  of  diowing  sleepy 
and  not  till  then  is  it  safb,  or  at  all  eventa 
for  six  or  eight  boun  after  tlie  poison  ia 
reacted.  Cold  water  dashed  over  the  bead 
and  down  the  back  is  a  good  remedy  tai  dd 
of  the  above,  or  a  mustard  plaster  to  tlie 

(6)  BBLLASOXia,  OB  DEAOLT  KIOHT- 
SHADB;  HBMBIIOBg,  H«MT-*wnr,  I>0XmX>VB, 
LaBGBK1IM-BIBB1X%  MonUBOOD,  hkVBKL- 
LBAVX8,  YKW-JJUYMB  AMD  BBBanW,  ABCM, 
GALUD  AI40  LOBM  AMD  LADBB,  P0IK»I0I» 

Finoi,  Wild  Pabslbt,  axd  SAVimc,  are^ 
di  of  them  at  tlmca  eaten  by  children  fkom 
motives  of  cnilodty,  or  aometimea  with 
more  improper  intentlonsL  TheTBSAmBnr 
In  aU  caaea  conalata  to  proaulDg  tlw  rq)eo^ 
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tkm  of  tlie  polMD  bj  meant  ofioiiM  emetic, 
the  lulphate  of  dno  being  tbe  best  (see  a). 
If  this  U  not  at  band,  moatard  may  be 
txfed  (lee  aJao  a),  or  Ipeeacnanba  in  dooes 
Tarylng  ttom  10  grains  to  30^  suspended  in 
water.  If  there  is  great  depression  as  a 
eonseqnenoe  of  tbe  poison  (which  Is  par- 
ticobkriy  likeljr  to  bo  tbe  case  after  digitalis 
or  laaroI-leaTes),  sal-volatile  or  brandy,  or 
both,  most  be  admlnlatered.  Or  If  hemlock 
or  monkshood  have  been  taken,  strong 
ooflbe  is  the  best  remedy  after  the  vomiting 
has  ceased. 

(c)  Absexio  Is  seldom  taken  by  aoddeat, 
though  such  a  thing  has  oocoired,  and  may 
occur  again,  as  long  as  it  is  sold  In  its 
natnral  state  as  a  white  powder,  diflbrlng 
very  slightly  In  appearance  ftom  carbonate 
of  soda,  or  cream  of  tartar,  or  whitening. 
It  is  not  very  solnble,  but  safBcJently  so  to 
oanse  death  by  modonte  quantities  of  its 
solution  in  water.  The  Tbeatboemt  consists 
as  before  in  administering  an  emetic,  and 
here,  perhaps,  Ipecacuanha  is  better  than 
sine,  espedally  after  the  flrst  doee,  as  it  is 
not  so  irritating  and  does  not  increase  tlie 
snbseqnect  inflammation  of  the  stomach. 
The  stomach-pump  Is  generally  used,  bnt 
when  arsenic  in  substance  has  been  taken. 
It  Is  not  nearly  so  nserul  as  a  powerihl 
emetic.  Vomiting  should  be  kept  up  for 
at  least  an  hour  at  intervals,  with  sucoea* 
slve  doses  of  emetics  given  with  plcn^  of 
fluid;  which  also,  if  possible,  should  be 
somewhat  glutinous,  u  floor  boiled  In 
water  for  a  Ibw  minutes  and  diluted  to  tbe 
consistence  of  thin  gmeL  The  after  effects 
of  arsenic  wiU  always,  of  course,  come 
under  the  treatment  of  the  physician ;  those 
which  are  described  above,  being  only  in- 
tended to  be  used  prior  to  his  arrlvaL 

(d)  OxAUO  Acid  when  taken  is  often 
swallowed  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts,  to 
which  in  appearance  It  is  very  shnllar.  It 
is  a  violent  corrosive  poison,  and  causes 
horrible  agony.  The  TaxATKBarr  must  be 
on  the  principle  of  neutralishig  tbe  add  by 
a  carbonate,  which  will  form  an  insoluble 
oxalate,  and  this  should  bo  administered 
In  the  shape  of  chalk  or  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, both  of  which  are  generally  at  hand. 
As  much  as  can  be  poured  down  the  throat 
of  either  of  them,  mixed  with  water,  shonld 
be  given,  and  ina  quarter  qf  an  hour  ofur 
vomiting  may  be  attempted  by  a  doee  of 
sulphate  of  sine  (par.  2180),  as  it  is  better 
to  bring  up  the  oxalate  of  lime  or  magnesia 
thsn  to  allow  it  to  pass  throogh  tbe  body. 

(«)  Thb  MomuL  Acme  commonly  known 
as  Oil  of  Vitbiol,  AQUAjroBTis^  and  Muai- 
▲Tio  Aon  are  sometimes  swallowed  In  their 
Ihll  strength,  and  if  in  any  quantity,  act  so 
Immediately  on  the  mucous  membrane  ss 
t*}  preclude  all  chance  of  reooveiy.  In  small 


dcasa,  howevw,  dflntlmwltli ' 

quantities  to  the  most  avaflafele  reaisdy 

likely  Co  be  of  servfoe,  ftikMPad  by 


tatike 


bonate  of  lime,  magn»sla,  soda, 

even  soapi   Any  of  these  oaito 

add,  and  render  it  hamdesB,  tmt  Hien  is 

seldom  time  for  their  exhibitkm. 

(/)  FHOflmoKra  may  ba 
sucked  by  diUdren  who  have 
eomraoo  Indftr  matdies.    The 
in  sndi  a  case  should  be  by  an 
sulphate  of  sdne,  or  mnatani, 
directed  at  (a).   No  time  la  to  ba  kat  ta 
such  a  case. 

((f)  Oosaosivs  anBUKaiB  can  har^ybs 
swallowed  by  aocldent.  exoriit  fttim  htig 
mistaken  for  stmie  other  naedidiie,  as  fti 
taste  Is  extremely  pongant  and  aczfcL  It 
is  a  very  rapid  and  vlndeat 
TaxaniSKT  is  fortunately  easily 
by  the  exhibition  of  wlilte  of  egg^  in  largi 
qnantitfes,  giving  it  without  miztaro  wfltt 
water,  and  foDowlng  It  up  with  an  aneilc 
of  snlphate  of  sine  (see  a).  The  quantity 
of  white  of  eggs  will  eoly  be  limltad  bgr  flia 
capadty  of  the  stmnadi  or  the  mmabercf 
eggs  at  oommand.  If  nnfortaiiately  Ifaee 
should  be  none,  or  only  a>to  In  the 
milk  makes  a  good  sobetitnte,  or  < 
and  water,  bnt  the  latter  IB  not  to  be 
wholly  depended  on.  If  ttaa  ematie  does 
not  act  fteely,  salivation  ia  almoet  aura  to 
take  place,  as  the  corrosiva  aobUmaie  li 
converted  into  calomel  by  ttie  albvntaa; 
against  this,  hi  addition  to  the  enMtla,  a 
mild  doee  of  castor-oil  should  be  glv^en,  so 
as  to  carry  off  the  poison  liefora  It  is 
abBort>ed  into  the  system. 

(A)  Tajtcax  Ehktic  kxo  ScmuxB  or 
Zivo  win  generally  effect  their  owa  n^ 
moval,  unless  given  in  repeated  doaea,  wtt 
a  wlUhl  Intention  to  poison,  and  atgalnrt 
such  a  horrible  practice  the  dlreodOBa  la 
this  book  are  not  intended. 

(0  CoPFSB  may  be  imbibed  In  pi>ifOTB 
doses  ftx)m  cooking  in  veasela  ntade  of 
this  metal,  or  from  sweets,  plrlrirn,  Ac, 
which  have  been  coloured  with  it.  In  tte 
Tkbatkemt  the  good  effect  of  albumcB  to 
said  to  be  considerable,  as  In  oocroslve 
sublimate;  but  it  should  be  ftdlowed  by 
emetics,  9^  In  other  cases. 

CO  Whev  Lkad  has  been  taken  la 
poisonous  doees  the  mischief  ia  not  at  oaoe 
developed,  but  in  a  short  time  oollcar  pains 
and  constipation  come  on,  whidi  laat  ior 
some  daya  There  is  generally  tlnia  ta 
procure  medical  aid,  bnt  if  not  the  Ttaav- 
MKirr  consists  in  allaying  spaam  by  ofrtant 
and  producing  an  action  of  tbe  bowels  by 
some  strong  aperient  In  slight  caaea  an 
ounce  of  castor-oil  may  be  tiled,  with  H 
drops  of  laudanum  eveiy  two  or  thnc- 
honrs,  till  it  acts,  together  with  hot  i 
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tattOB*  to  the  boirela,  or  a  hot  bath,  If  it 
cm  be  procand. 

(k)  Psmno  Acm  uro  thk  EaBnnuL 
On*  or  BirrsB  AuioinM  act  so  rapidly 
when  taken  in  polaonooe  doeea,  that  there 
to  seldom  time  for  any  remedy  to  be  apiriied, 
even  if  medioal  aid  la  at  hand.  It,  how- 
ever, the  doee  ianot  enongh  to  destroy  lUb 
at  onoe,  the  Ibilowlng  plan  of  treatment 
may  be  tried  until  the  arriral  of  a  medical 
man.  If  the  power  of  swallowing  la  re- 
tained, glTe  a  table-epoonftil  of  aal-Yolatlle 
in  half  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  daah  ocM 
water  down  the  back  of  the  head  and 
sploe.  Or,  If  tbls  power  is  lost,  let  strong 
ameuiuff  salts  or  liquor  of  ammonia  be 
held  to  the  noetrila,  together  with  the  cold 
water  afltaalon  mentioned  abore.  Thto  plan 
Jhas  in  some  casrs  aared  the  livesof  those 
Who  appeared  to  be  in  a  bppeleas  state. 

(0  Ndx  Vomku  OB  SnuGBimia,  Cocv- 
ixm  IVDicoB,  and  other  vegetable  poisons 
of  an  nnnsuaUy  powerful  character,  may 
always  be  beat  encountered  at  once  by  the 
exhibition  of  an  emetic  provious  to  the 
arrival  of  a  medical  man. 

(ffO  Bma,  whether  of  a  mad  dog  or  of 
an  iHider,  ahould  always  be  at  once  forcibly 
sucked,  taking  caro  tliat  the  month  Is  in  a 
sound  state.  This  removes  the  poison 
mora  completely  than  in  any  otber  way, 
and  afterwards  the  wound  may  be  burnt  or 
the  inrfiioQ  pared  at  the  discretion  of  the 


surgeon  when  he  arrives.  A  string  may 
also  in  the  intolm  be  tightly  tied  round  tlie 
limb  above  the  wound,  so  as  to  retard 
absorption,  and  this  is  partlculaily  useftil 
in  bites  of  the  adder.  In  the  deep  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  no  remedy  Is  to  be  itUed  on  short 
of  extirpation  with  the  knlfle,  or  a  strong 
caustic  such  as  nitrate  of  sUver,  or  the  red- 
hot  Iron,  or  the  one  followed  by  the  other 
in  very  bad  eases ;  but  this  of  course  wUl 
only  be  done  by  the  .surgeon  bimseiC 

(f>)  Fob  thb  Stiko  or  Bms,  WAsra, 
HoBKBTB,  AMD  Ahtb,  there  is  no  remedy 
like  sulphate  of  copper  or  bine  stone, 
applied  by  wetting  and  rubbing  it  on  the 
part  rouQd  the  wound.  The  sting  or  the 
bee  or  wasp  should  prevlonsly  to  this  be 
extracted,  if  left  In. 

(0)  Fob  thb  Bites  ow  Flbas,  Bugs, 
Okatb,  OB  HAavxsT-Bnofl,  eaa-de-Cologne 
is  the  best  remedy  freely  applied  In  its  full 
strength. 

{p)  LicB  may  be  destroyed  by  cuttmg 
tbe  hair  short,  and  rubbing  in  at  night  the 
ammonio-chloride  of  mercuiy  (white  preci- 
pitate), brushing  it  out  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  taking  care  not  to  wet  the  aUn 
while  it  la  applied,  for  Ibar  of  salivation. 
Two  or  three  applications  will  destroy  any 
number ;  or  the  eplrU  of  turpentine  applied 
profusely  In  its  tall  strength  acts  quite  as 
well,  but  Is  apt  to  inflame  or  blister  tbe 
skiu. 
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ABDoaczK,  p*ln8  In  the,  dnrtng  pregnancy, 
£54;  chief  organs  of  the,  <H9. 

Abeoesscs,  surgical  treatment  oi;  094. 

Absence,  long,  visiting  previous  to,  828. 

Absorption,  animal  process  oi;  4«7. 

Acada,  mixture  of,  fbr  medical  porposfes, 
067;  gnm.  Its  medical  properties,  S54 

Accounts  of  honse-keepfng,  618. 

Acetate  of  lead,  eerate  of,  6BA. 

Acetic  add,  Us  medical  properties  and  use, 
654. 

Adds,  directions  for  removing  stains  caused 
by,  837;  the  various  kinds  oC  used  in 
medicine,  651,  655. 

Adulteration  of  flour,  and  the  mod^s  of 
detectinir  It,  27B.  279;  of  black  tea,  285;  of 
coffee,  287;  of  splcea,  292-4;  of  Isinglass, 
S97;  Of  Vinegar,  810;  of  pickles,  811;  of 
anchovies,  S12;  of  sauces,  914;  of  ooo- 
fbotlonery,  ib.;  of  malt  liquors,  824;  of 
wines  and  spirits,  838;  of  soap,  88& 

Adze,  used  in  joinery,  86. 

Aether,  salphnrle.  Its  medical  properties  and 
use,  655. 

Age,  importance  of^  as  connected  with  dl8> 
ease,  MS. 

Ague,  different  kinds  of,  and  their  remedies, 
687. 

Air,  on  the  Importance  of,  to  health,  540; 
necessary  for  in&nts,  566,  574. 

Air  and  light,  supply  of,  loa 

Airing  sheets,  directions  fbr.  231,  iSS. 

Alabaster,  how  to  wash  it,  287. 

A-la-mode  bee^  459. 

Alcohol  employed  fbr  heating  purposes, 
109;  per  oentageof,  contained  In  different 
wines  and  spirits,  828;  the  base  of  all 
spirits,  888. 

Alcoholic  fermentation,  810b 

Alcoholic  drinks,  816L 

Ale,  dltnarcnt  kinds  of,  816;  materials  for 
producing,  <&. ;  brewing  of,  829,  877;  cel- 
laring and  lining,  ib, ;  racking  and  bottiing, 
ib. ;  prices  oi;  824,  87& 

Ale  cup,  making  o^  884. 


Alga  marina,  Its  uses  fbr  domestic  paxpssca, 
172. 

Alloys  used  in  fhmltnre,  168. 

Allspice,  essence  of,  410. 

Almond  bLscult^  making  of,  87S. 

Almond  cheesecakes,  509. 

Almond  cream,  fi2L 

Almond  custard,  52& 

Almonds,  natural  history  and  properties  of, 
296;  prices  of;  298,  807;  bitter  essence  of, 
409  {  thdr  medical  properties  and  use.  656, 
657 ;  oonfeotlon  of;  661 «  mixture  of,  667. 

Aloes,  their  medical  properties  and  use,  656; 
decoctions  of;  662,  676. 

Alum  used  In  the  adulteration  of  flour, 
979 ;  Its  medtoal  properties  and  use,  6S6. 

Alumlne  employed  In  the  oomposltion  of 
earthenware  17& 

Alva  marina,  use  ot,  for  stuffing  184. 

AmmoiUa,  Its  medical  properties  and  use, 
6S6;  liniment  of,  608;  liquor  of  acetate  of, 
666, 676;  its  medical  application,  676;  spirit 

of,  671. 

Anuxkonlacum,  mixture  of  fbr  medical  pur- 
poses, 667;  plaster  of,  67a 

Ammonlacnm  gum,  Its  medical  properties 
and  use,6S6L 

Anchovies,  large  Importations  of,  811 ;  varie- 
ties o(  ib.;  adulteraUon  of;  812;  prices  of, 
ib. 

Anchovy  sauce,  manufkcture  of,  813;  adul- 
teration of;  ib, ;  reodpt  fbr,  409. 

Anchovy  toast,  53& 

Animal  fbod,  roasting  and  baking  of,  444 
et  seq.;  boiling,  steaming,  and  stewing  ot, 

.454  et  seq.;  fiying  of;  468;  broiling  of, 
465;  toasting  and  braising  of;  466. 

Animal  products  used  for  domestic  furniture, 
168;  ivory,  bone,  leather,  horn,  Ac,  168, 
169;  hair,  wool,  silk,  and  ffeathcrs,  ira 

Animal  substances,  preservation  of,  403. 

Aniseed,  Its  medical  properties  and  use,  657. 

Annealing,  process  of,  ITS. 

Antagonism  between  master  and  servant, 
evil  tendendes  o^  2ia 
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Anthndta,  propertiM  of,  106. 
Antt-addt,  medloal  appUcation  o^  678,  674. 
AntimoQlal  powder,  Its  medical  appUcattou, 

67& 
AntlmoDf,  Its  medical  inopertles  and  nae, 

657;  pow'lcr  ott  fbr  medical  poiposea,  670 1 

wine  o';  6r>. 
AndqMimodloi,  their  medksal  ^ipUcatlon, 

674b 
Aperieati,  their  medical  appUottion,  67i, 

67<. 
Apotbecarioe*  weight,  6BL 
Apple  Ghariotte,  514. 
Apple  (dieeeecakes,  509. 
Apple  cream,  52L 
Apple  dompUnga,  518. 
Apple  Ibol,  52S. 
Apple  (HtterB,  619. 
Apple  Jelly,  receipts  for,  400,  527. 
Apple  marmalade,  receipt  for,  397. 
Apple  puddings,  making  or,  510. 
Apple  pnm,  receipt  for,  509. 
Apple  snow,  523. 
Apple  tarts,  receipt  ftur,  507;    apple  and 

orange  mixed,  Uk 
Apple  trifle,  593. 

Apple  water,  preparation  of;  389. 
Apples,  wbolesomeneas  oi,  805;   when  In 

season,  807;  for  making  elder,  824;  syrap 

ot,  400;  directions  for  keeping,  444;  souffle 

of,  520;  In  Jellj,  527;  stewed,  528. 
Apprentices,  laws  respecting,  224;  setUe- 

meat  of  disputes,  and  punishment  of,  for 

misbehaviour,  ift. 
Aprloot  cakes,  trelllssed,  509. 
Aprioot  cheese,  receipt  for,  397. 
Apricot  tarts,  receipt  for,  506. 
Apricots,  thdr    wholesomeness  donbtAil, 

305;  when  Id  season,  807;  how  to  preserve, 

895, 886,  897;  preservation  of;  In  hrandy, 

40L 
April,  domestic  bills  of  fhro  for,  610,  619; 

list  of  articles  In  season,  618;  bills  of  fii» 

for  dhiner  parties  in,  628,  628l 
Aprons  of  Uie  carriage,  596. 
Arch,  names  of  the  different  parts,  24;  the 

mould  or  centre,  ib. 
Arches  of  boildhigs,  rules  for  regulating, 

87. 
Architects,  duties  oi;  and  expenses^  8. 
Argand  burners  for  gas,  133. 
Amott's  ventilating  chimney  valves,  60 ; 

prices  of,  ib.;  his  smokeless  grate  tbr 

warming    houses,  lU;    his  ventilathig 

valves,  118. 
Aromatic  confoctloneiy,  66L 
Aromatic  vinegar,  receipu  for,  429L 
Arrack,  use  of;  339. 
Arrowroot,  natural  htstoiy  and  properties 

oC  996:  different  kinds  of;  ib.;  suited  for 

inflmts,  576. 
Axtowroot  bianc-mange,  524. 


Arrowroot  podding,  5U;  anlted  Ibr 

577. 
Arrowroot  sauce  for  pnddtoga.  CU. 
Artiohokes,  801;  when  In  season,  aoi;  dbeo* 

tlons  for  keeping,  444;  and  for  dresriaf, 

487. 
Asparagus,  801 ;  when  in  neaton,  aOA;  boflias 

01,487. 
Asparagus  soup,  receipt  fbr,  477. 
Assaftetida  gum.  Its  medifeal  prapectks  sal 

n)e,657. 
Astringents,  their  medical  appUcatloo,  674 
Atklnaon^B  cement,  price  of;  14. 
Atmosphere,  admission  of,  to  irax-r,  M; 

oomposition  of  the,  428i 
Atrophy,  disease  o^  651. 
Aublgny  stone,  prices  of,  16l 
Au-choud,  receipt  for,  502. 
August,  domestic  bills  of  ikr«  fbr.  Oil,  BS; 

list  of  articles  in  season,  614;  bills  of  fiM 

for  dinner  parties  in,  630. 
Avoirdupois  weight,  Sil. 
Axles  of  the  carriage,  591;  how  to  ofarixli 

their  noise,  592 ;  CoUlnge'a  patent,  A.;  dte 

mall,  and  conical  axle,  •&, 
AxnUnster  carpets,  mannOtctnre  oC  190; 

wear  of;  UL 


P. 

Babt  (see  Infants). 

Baby-linen,  expenses  oC  la  dlffBreot  gzadn 

of  society,  556-f. 
Backs,  prices  of  Jxtoer's  labour  fbr.  51. 
Baooo,  preparation  and  ciupb  oL  981,  at 

404;  sale  q('252  ;  the  dlfTemit  qaaitttes  .< 

ib.;  best  part  of  tiM  flltcb,  jft.;  bailing  «t 

456. 
Badminton,  malUng  of;  884» 
Bain-marie,  its  use  for  made  dialiea,  49s, 
Baker,   his  various   methoOa   of  mm^imf 

bres4, 980. 28L    (See  Bread.) 
Bakewell  pudding,  51& 
Baking,  process  of;  In  manoDuxarbig  p» 

oelalu,  176,  177;  of  animal  fbod.  44S  « 

seq. ;  and  offish,  468 ;  dhnecttooB  fbr,  4H 
Balloon  pudding,  516. 
Balling,  process  of;  In  mannfhctartng  dhbs> 

ware,  175, 
Balls  and  stopcocks  of  plombers,  i»1oee  «C  c* 
Balsam  of  Copaiba,  Its  medical   ivopcnw 

anduse,66L 
Bandoline,  receipt  for,  42L 
Bantams,  keeping  of;  857. 
Barbel,  supplies  o^  265. 
Barberries,  preparation  of;  fbr  taotletai,  8ff: 

drying  0^  In  bunches,  89^ 
Barberry  marmalade,  receipt  fbr,  98r. 
Bark,  dnehooa,  660;  decoction  oC  aad  ta 

medical  properties,  663#  tiaccnrB  o(  s 

tonic,  67& 
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Baitoj  broth,  flidtatde  ftr  fhe  poor,  sas. 
Barley  gruel,  salted  for  Infiuita,  07& 
Barley  meal,  TarieCles  of,  277;  Ite  oompo- 

dtlon,  ib.;  prtoea  of,  i&. ; adulteration  oi; 

7f9. 
Barley  pudding,  making  of;  511. 
Bailey  sugar,  receipt  for,  538. 
Barley  water  for  Invalids,  684 
Barm  crust,  reoetpts  for  making,  5O0b 
Basil  used  for  sesecmlng,  201. 
Basket  work  of  the  carriage,  595. 
Basting,  an  Important  requisite  In  roasting^ 

451. 

Bastlng^ladle  for  roasting,  44& 

Bath  buns,  making  of,  874. 

Bath  cement,  price  of;  14 

Bath  pudding,  515. 

Bath  stone,  prices  of;  10. 

Bathing,  Importance  of;  to  health,  541,  542; 
utensUa  for,  543;  cold  and  hot  batlis,  ib.; 
neoessaiy  for  Infknts,  582  i  general  direc- 
tions for,  679  et  seq. 

Bathing  apparatus  of  the  nursery-room, 
57L 

Baths,  oonstmotlon  of,  63;  different  kinds 
of;  66;  and  their  prioea,  68,  67;  yartons 
kinds  of,  679  et  seq.;  hot  baths,  and  direc- 
tions for  bathing,  68a 

Bdts  of  brickwork,  28L 

Battenhig,  prices  of  carpenter's  labour  for, 
47. 

Battens,  prices  of,  l& 

Batter  cakea,  making  of,  879. 

Batter  puddings,  making  or,  51L 

Bat-wing  burners  for  gas,  138. 

Bead  mouldhigs,  87. 

Bean  flour,  uses  of,  278;  adulteration  of,  279. 

Beans,  supply  of;  802 ;  when  tai  season,  801 ; 
directions  for  dressing  the  various  kinds 
of;  489;  for  horses,  580l 

Bearers,  prices  of  carpenter's  labour  for, 
49. 

Bedding  of  a  sick  room,  to  be  dlsUifteted, 
686. 

Bed-rooms,  dusting  of,  S89l 

Beds,  counterpanes,  and  quilts,  188^  190i 

Beds  and  bedding,  184;  different  materials 
of;  t6.;  list  of  prices,  185,  186;  bolsters, 
pillows,  and  bcd-tleks,  tb. ;  mattresses,  187 ; 
blankets,  188. 

Beds  and  bed-rooms  of  iniknts,  588. 

Bed-sores,  surgical  treatment  of;  698. 

Bedsteads,  bedding,  and  bed-<room  fhmltnre, 
908—212;  prices  oi^tft, 

Bed  steps,  mahogany,  prices  ot,  2ia 

Beech,  its  use  for  fUmlture,  162;  its  prices, 
ib. 

Beef;  proportion  of  bone  to  meat  In,  S44; 
dUTerent  qualities  and  prices  of,  245;  on 
the  choice  of;  216,  247;  dlflTerent  Joints  of, 
S47;  salted,  858;  cooked,  ib.f  salting  flat 
jdbioi;405;  toeareaxonodo^A^;  sploed, 


ib.;  roasting  ct,  459;  boOlng  of,  456^ 
various  ways  of  stewing,  400,  460;  of 
warmhig  up,  489,  496;  sooUoped,  408; 
pottedi  498,  404 ;  directions  for  carving  the 
different  jofnts  of,  616. 

Beef  bouiUl,  boiling  of;  457. 

Beef  ckkes,  dressing  of,  408. 

Beef-kidney,  suitable  for  the  poor,  58& 

Beef  liver  for  gravy,  48a 

Beef  oUves,  dressing  oi;  498. 

Beef  patties,  receipt  for,  506b 

Beef  sausages,  receipt  for,  484. 

Beef-steak  pie,  receipt  for,  508. 

Beef-steak  puddings,  receipt  for,  506L 

Beef-tea  suited  for  infimts,  576 1  for  lnv»> 
lids,  688. 

Beef  tongue,  boiled  and  rolled,  456L 

Beer,  different  kinds  of;  810;  materials  for 
producing,  816  et  seq. ;  water  the  essential 
material  for  produdnyEf,  818;  brewing  of, 
823;  cellaring  and  lining,  ib.;  racking  and 
bottling  of,  ib.;  prices  o(  824;  home- 
brewed, 876 ;  materials  and  utensils  for 
brewing,  A. ;  expenses  and  proper  strength 
of,  876,  877,  878;  different  sorts  cf,  877; 
directions  for  brewing,  877, 378;  sometimes 
made  with  sugar  alone,  878 ;  made  ofsugar, 
and  cost  of,  279;  oorrectlngtheacldI^oi;f6. 

Bees,  keeping  o^  851  et  seq.;  method  of 
obtaining,  ib. ;  the  hives  and  their  manage- 
ment, 852-354;  honey-taking  and  swarui- 
Ing,  854 ;  fhmlgation,  ib. ;  profit  of,  355. 

Beet-root,  801;  when  In  season,  304;  how 
to  pickle,  406;  dressing  o^  487. 

Belladonna,  plaster  of;  tor  surgical  pnrpo* 
ses,  670. 

Bell-banger,  his  specified  duties,  96i 

Bell-hanging,  operation  of;  68;  prices  o(  681 

Bell  trap,  use  of,  S& 

Belmont  wax  candles,  120, 127. 

Bench  fbrjotaMcy,  8& 

Bench-plane  used  in  Joinery,  SOL 

Benshie  coUaa,  use  M,  420. 

Benxolc  add,  its  medical  properties  and 
use,  654. 

Benzoin,  tincture  of;  for  medical  use,  672. 

Berries,  constitute  a  large  group  of  fruits, 
805 ;  when  In  season,  807. 

Bevels  used  in  joinery,  87. 

Beverages,  dlfltevnt  kinds  oC  S15  et  seq. ; 
fermented  drinks,  ib.;  alcoholic  drinks, 
S16;  malt  liquors,  ib.;  brewing,  820;  un- 
itermented,  886  et  seq.;  tea,  coffee,  Ac, 
887;  cooUng,  889,  881;  suited  for  the 
nursery,  57& 

Bidets,  prices  oC  810^ 

Birch,  its  use  for  fhmitnre,  162;  its  price, 
ib. }  its  adaptation  for  furniture,  214 

Birch-tree  wine,  making  of;  888. 

Birds,  a  cheap  way  of  potting,  499k 

Bird's  nest  as  a  comer  disli,  4ML 

Birth  of  a  baby,  visits  aflor  the,  683. 
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Bls^vft  ehtna,  dlreoUont  ft>r  deuilng  288b 

Itl^icatt  powfl«r,  miitable  t>r  inftnta,  574 

BJacuit  podding,  514, 

BluculU,  making  or,  IBS,  S75;  vhtIoqi  kindi 
of,  •& 

Bismuth,  Its  medloA]  pmpertlM  and  use,  %S7. 

Black  game,  prion  ot>  257. 

Blackberry  Jam,  how  to  preserre,  895. 

Blackberry  Jellv-,  receipt  fl>r,  809. 

BInckberry  tart*,  receipt  for,  lOS. 

Blackberry  wine,  making  oi;  983. 

Blacking,  receipts  for  the  making,  226,  227. 

BInck-lead,  use  oC  397;  prtoo  of.  s»& 

Biack'pnddlngs,  preparation  of;  253;  receipts 
for  making,  4S4,  495. 

Blacksmith's  work  in  boUding,  54 

nindebone  of  pork,  251. 

Blanc-mange,  various  receipts  for,  524;  for 
Invalids,  98a. 

Blankets,  prices  o^  198;  the  best  means  of 
preserving,  999. 

Blinds,  dlfRsrent  kinds  In  use,— the  rollers, 
the  Venetian,  the  bonnet,  and  the  dwarf 
ones,  129 ;  prices  of,  ib. 

Blisters,  their  medical  appllcaUoa,  979. 

Bloaters,  274;  directions  for  dressing,  471. 

Blood,  natural  economy  of  the,  427;  compo- 
sition of  the,  429;  its  chief  use,  ib.;  Its  di^ 
cnlatlon,  t&.;  changes  In  the,  4%;  Its  eir- 
cnlatlon  an  Index  of  disease,  644;  number 
of  pulsations,  645;  diseased  conditions  of 
the,65L 

Blne-pUl,  its  medical  application,  676. 

Blues,  mannflictnre  and  use  of;  897 ;  price  of. 


Bluing,  directions  for,  418. 

Boarding,  prices  of  carpenter's  labour  for, 

48. 
Board-wages  of  men  servants,  221;  of  fo- 

male  servants,  229. 
Boards,  prices  of  Joiner's  laboor  fbr,  48,  49; 

washing  and  scouring,  282;  directions  for 

cleaning  and  beautifying,  285 ;  for  extract- 
ing oU  fh>m,  A. 
Bolllnir,  after  washing,  418;  of  animal  food, 

454-7;  offish,  407. 
BoUlng  of  meats,  465,  466:  offish,  4«7. 
BoIUngs  suitable  for  the  poor,  594 
Bolls,  surgical  treatment  of,  604 
Bolster  ticks,  prices  of,  191. 
Bolsters,  prices  of;  195. 
Bolts,  Iron  and  brass,  prices  oC  Mb 
Bond-timber,  use  of,  in  bnikUng,  99. 
Bonds,  English  and  Flemish,  of  brick  work, 

9& 
Bone,  in  use  for  domestic  fiimitnra,  168; 

quanttty  oi;  in  a  given  Joint  of  meat,  243; 

proportion  of,  to  meat  in  beef,  muiton, 

and  veal  244 
Bone-earth,  employed   in   mannfhctoring 

china  ware,  175L 
Bones  of  man,  49& 


Boning  of  fowls,  Ac,  444 

Bonnet  blinds,  129. 

Bookcases,  prices  oC  198. 

Book-mnalln  dresses,  waahlng  c£,  4ir. 

Boot-tope,  direcfetons  ai)d  moelpcs  lor 
lng,29& 

Boots,  directions  for  **»f  *"g, 
polish  for,  227. 

Boots  and  shoes,  repatn  oC  41L 

Borax,  Its  medical  properties  aisd  use,  «SL 

Bordelais  wines,  qiuUties  of,  ssl 

Boring  tools  osed  in  Joinery,  86^ 

Bosse  used  In  tllhig,  29L 

Bottle-glass,  ma^ufsotora  oC  171. 

Bottling  of  malt-Uqoont,  828;  of  boaM» 
brewed  malt  liquors,  8f*;  of  fivUa.  409^  «'4. 

Bowels,  Inflammation  of  the,  their  vuoBal 
treatment,  491  <  dlaordored,  the  varioaa 
symptoms  of,  647,  648. 

Boxtag  to  windows,  prices  of  jQiaen  iabo^ 
for,  52. 

Bracket  stairs,  491 

Bra^etlng.  prices  of  oarpeuter'a 

,    for,  48. 

Brackets,  Iroiit  pricea  of;  5Bi 

Brads,  prices  oC  JSL 

Brahmapootra  fowl,  keeping  crf'the.  saSi. 

Brain,  natural  eocmonj  of  ttra,  48$; 
big  of  the,  681 

Braise  or  Roadi,  96Bb 

Braising  of  meats,  466. 

Bran  of  wheat,  its  use,  276;  flv  hi 

Brandy,  dlstlUatlon  of,  382;  dUIbrent  kto^ 
of  home-made,  884;  presenrlog  of  fMtt 
in,  401. 

Brandy  cream,  52SL 

Brandy  grapes,  preservlBg  of;  401. 

Brandy  shrub,  making  oC  9M. 

Brass-headed  nails,  prices  o^  AS,  m.. 

Brass  work  of  plumbers,  prices  od;  CS. 

Brasses,  dirsotions  for  '>'«*«iniitc  dUtaoS 
kinds  of;  287. 

Brassica  arvenals,  B.  rapus,  IS9. 

Brawn,  imitation,  how  to  make.  4QSL 

Bread,  various  kinds  of,  sold  by  httkoa,  m-. 
materials  for  making.  A.  ;y<eaat  In  use  U- 
980,281;  the  bakci^s  nMChod  of  makl^ 
291 ;  wel^t  and  cost  of  th«  qaanocn  l0i£ 
299;  amount  of  water  used  In  tbe  niaktet 
oC  293 ;  adulterations  in,  <&.  .*  brown  hfw4 
French,  and  unlbrmenfied  bread,  A.;  p«^ 
chasing  of,  <6; ;  laws  rBlatlv«  to  tbe 
king  oC  988,  284;  home-made, 
terials  and  utensils  for,  964  et 
ent  kinds  of,  967, 869;  fkncy  bresHl  toHb 
Aa,  870,  371;  cakes,  871,  874;  histjniii^ 
875 ;  method  of  making,  886;  tTpnmre  sC 
867.  869;  uDftonneoted 
remarks  on,  869. 

Bread  fHtters,  519. 

Bread  puddings,  519;  suited  fbr  inant^Ct 

Bnad  and  batter  padding^  dU. 
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Bread  and  milk,  «U ;  suited  tot  Infants,  077. 

Bread  and  rioe  podding,  618 

Broad  and  snet  dumplings,  517. 

Breakfast  dishes,  reoelpts  for  preparing  531. 

Breakisst  parties,  524;  eoet  of,  525. 

Breakfast  rolls,  making  ot,  STL 

Breakftats,  public,  6M. 

Breaklksts,  salted  tor  the  nursery,  5Ta 

Breakfast,  wedding,  for  forty  persons,  558. 

Bream,  the,  S5S;  baking  of,  4M. 

Breast  of  veal,  ttO. 

Breasts  of  the  mother  after  childbirth* 
their  treatment,  550, 551. 

Bressmnmers,  rules  for  regnlatlug,  81 

Brewing,  materials  uaed  in,  816 ;  malt,  815, 
817;  hops,  817;  water,  yeast,  sugar,  and 
isinglass  used  in, 818;  deleterious  substan- 
ces in  use,  ib.;  copper  mash  tub,  cooler, 
vats,  and  other  utensils  employed  In,  818, 
815',  principles  and  practice  oi;  3S0  ec  seq.; 
boiling,  hopping,  and  oooUng  tho  wort,  8S1 ; 
process  of  formentation,  851,  8SS ;  propor- 
tion of  yeast  and  malt,  8BS;  filling  up  the 
casks,  ib. ;  necessity  of  cleanliness,  ib. ;  of 
malt  liquors,  SS8, 834;  materials  and  uten> 
alls  for,  876 ;  plant  and  expenses  oC  870, 
87*) ;  general  dlreoliona  for,  877, 87& 

Brxklayer,  his  spedfled  duties,  95;  his 
charges,  105l 

Brlcknogglng,  S& 

Bricks  a  common  snbatitate  Ibr  stone  in 
building,  11;  Yarlons  kinds  and  prices  of; 
11,  IS;  clamps  ot  nlaee  bridu,  11 ;  quan- 
tity and  measurement  of,  fai  brickwork, 
27 ;  quantity  used  per  day,  98 ;  those  used 
for  scouring,  887. 

Brickwork,  varloaa  ktods  of;  12,  25;  layhig 
foundattons  oC;  M ;  the  bond,  ib. ;  different 
layers  and  terms  of,  ib. ;  the  mortar  need 
in,  27;  the  tools  in  use,  97,  29;  steining 
weila,  Sftt  drains,  ib.;  ornamental  work, 
tiling,  and  bricks,  ib.;  cost  of,  85. 

Brill,  95Bt  dtrectiona  for  carving,  51& 

Brisket  of  beeC  847. 

Britannia  metal,  cteanhig  of,  98a 

BrocoU,  supply  of,  801;  when  In  season, 
804;  dressing  oi;  488. 

Bioochltls,  medical  treatment  of,  551* 

Brooch-coal  orstaffOTdsfaire,  106. 

Broom,  deooetton  of;  Its  medical  properties 
and  use,  568» 

Broth,  tea-kettle,  for  InvaBd-s  683. 

Broths,  dircctloas  fbr  making,  478  et  seq. ; 
recelpta  for,  474h 

Browning  for  soups  and  gravies,  478, 471 ; 
fbr  gravy,  479i 

Bndses,  surgical  treatment  of;  554. 

Brashes  for  painters,  74;  for  tho  Uteben, 
prlees  of;  158, 194. 

Brussels  carpets,  manofbieCaie  of;  180;  wear 
of;  181. 

Brussels  qinmtSi  80L 


li  ubble  and  squeak,  dressing  uf,  493. 

BucliU,  lu  medical  properties  and  use,  557 1 
Infusion  of,  654. 

Ruff  leather,  manuftictnro  oi;  15^ 

Bugs,  directions  for  destroying,  85B,  88^ 

Buhi>work,  manufoeture  of,  151 

Builders,  their  charges,  9l 

BmLDiso,  cautions  respecting,  7;  fian  and 
situation,  8;  expenses  of  an^tects  and 
builders,  ib,;  clerk  of  the  woiiu,  9;  em- 
ployment of  master-builders,  and  prices  of 
materials,  10  et  seq.  ( we  BuUdliur  Ha- 
terlals);  management  and  wages  of 
tradesmen  employed  in,  88  et  seq. ;  the 
excavator  and  well-sinker,  88;  the  stone 
and  marble  mason,  ib. ;  mssons'  wages, 
25 ;  bricklayer  and  tUer,  85;  the  slater,  88; 
the  sawyer,  80;  the  carpenter  and  Joiner, 
81,  35,  45,  45;  various  forms  of  roofk,  88. 
84 ;  mouldings,  87;  doors,  87, 88;  shutters, 
89;  staircases,  41  et  seq.;  preservation 
and  measurement  of  timbL-r,  for,  4^ 
price  of  carpenter's  work,  47;  of  Joiner's 
work,  48)  54;  the  blacksmith  and  iron- 
monger, 54 ;  prices  of  ironmongering  ma- 
terials, 55,  59;  the  plumber  and  glazier, 
50;  water  closets,  61;  prices  of  articles 
used  by  the  plumber  and  gas-fitter,  54, 
68 ;  the  bell-hanger,  58;  the  plasterer,  58: 
varieties  of  plastering,  70,  78,  78;  and 
their  cost,  78,  74 ;  the  painter  and  c(Aoarer, 
74;  their  prices,  75,  75;  the  paperhanger 
and  his  charges,  77,  78;  choice  of  localltyf 
aspect,  and  plan,  78  et  seq.  {see  House) ; 
metropolitan  building  act,  88, 75 ;  rales  for 
the  separattooand  uniting  of  houses,  87,88; 
notices  to  surveyor  respecting,  88;  pre- 
paratory structures,  89 1  rights  of  building, 
and  adjoining  owners,  80  et  seq. ;  rules  as 
to  expenses,  Ac,  91,  88;  rules  for  the 
height,  length,  and  thickness  of  walls,  98- 
95;  plans  of  bouses  suited  for  town,  and 
specifications  of  the  various  trades  em- 
ployed, 95;  ditto  for  the  country,  lOO; 
warming  and  ventilating,  104  et  seq. ;  lights 
Ing,  119  et  seq. ;  water  supi^,  187 ;  on 
proceeding  to  build,  146 ;  contracts  for, 
146, 149;  choice  of  materials  145 ;  founda- 
tions, wells,  Ac  147;  the  carcass,  148; 
the  finishing  work,  151;  offices,  yarda, 
and  gardens,  155. 

Building  materials,  10  et  seq;  quarried 
stones,  and  their  prices,  10,  11;  artificial 
stones,  U;  mortar,  plaster,  stucco,  and 
cements,  18;  timber,  14;  and  Hs  prices, 
15, 16;  metala,  and  thehr  prices,  17—80; 
glass,  and  its  prices,  90,  21;  materials  for 
painting,  and  their  prices,  81,  88;  psper* 
hangings,  88;  scafToldfaig;  ib. 

Bull  trout,  supply  of.  254. 

Bollock's  liver  fMed  with  potatoes,  586;  vrtxh 
rice,  ib. 
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Bunions,  lurslcal  treatment  oC,  6M* 

Bant,  making  of;  S7i. 

Bargandy.  qnalltlM  of;  828 

Bortal  claba«  e4a 

Bonien  fbr  gaa,  diflferent  kindi  of,  138. 

Bonu,  ioivlcal  treatment  of;  003. 

Bntter,  nie  of  in  frying,  MS. 

Batelier's  meat,  aiippUea  oC  MS  et  seq.; 
qaalit7  0CS42;  oomparatlTe  prloea  of,  942, 
M3 ;  quantity  of  bone  in  a  giren  Joint,  MS ; 
proportion  of  t)on6  to  meat,  S44;  beefl  fl4ft- 
T;  mutton,  941—9;  quantity  nooeaMuy  fbr 
each  individual,  944;  tlie  different  JoInU 
of,  S47;  Iamb,  940;  veal,  900;  pork,  951, 
981 

Butler,  Ilia  dntiea,  920;  his  salary,  991. 

Butter,  supply  oC  957;  Urash,  potted,  and 
salt,  958;  the l>est market  fbr,  900;  prooess 
of  making,  847— 849 1  Devaiishire  method 
of  clotting,  848;  various  methods  (rf*  pre- 
serving, 348;  darUyingoC  401. 

Battermilk,  management  oC  848;  curds  of, 
089;  preparation  of;  089. 

Bntts  (hinges),  vactous  kinds  and  prices  of; 
i6,07. 


C. 


Cab  PHAsrom,  tbelr  eonstractlou,  800; 

their  prices,  808. 
Cabbage,  directions  fbr  boiling,  48& 
Cabbage,  red,  how  to  pickle,  407. 
Cabbages,  supplies  of,  801;  varieties  o^  ib. ; 

when  in  season,  801 
Cabinet  makers,  the  various  woods  maan- 

flkctured  by,  181  et  seq. ;  general  business 

oCl82,18Ss  his  tools,  188. 
Cabinet  pudding,  514. 
Cabinet-work,  finishing  the  surfhoe  of,  184; 

ooloar>stalnlng  of;  180;  French  poUslilng 

oC  ib, :  oU-polishlng  and  wax-polishing 

oC«. 
Cabriolet,  component  parts  of  the,  808. 
Caffeine,  lu  vegeto-alkallne  propertiea,  984 
Cake  trifle,  028. 
Cakes,  Yorkshire  girdled,  870;  breakfkst, 

A.;  currant,  seed,  and  plain  soda,  871; 

various  kinds  of,  879, 878. 
Calamine,  cerate  of;  050;  Ita  medical  pro- 

pertles  and  ose,  857. 
Calf,  rearing  of  the,  847. 
Calfs-fbot  Jelly  used  to  stlfVen  creams,  090 ; 

making  of,  598. 
Calfs  head,  hashed,  404;  Jelly  oC  405 ;  boil- 
ing of;  457;  as  a  comer  dish,  408;  dlrec- 

tiotts  fbr  carving,  617. 
Calf's  head  pie,  reoeipU  ibr.  504, 0O0w 
Calomel,  Ita  medical  uppUcation,  076  (ses 

Merooiy.) 
Calorio,  oombined  pnqMrttes  of;  lOS ;  sonroes 

Ot,ibk 


Calumba,  inftaslon  of.  881. 

Calvea,  rearing,  killing,  and  cndtngap^ 

950;  dlfBereat  JoUkU  of,  Ol 
Camp  vinegar,  making  of.  SSft. 
Camphlne  for  lighting,  and  tlie  1 

with  It.  198. 
Camphor,  ita  medkud  propertlaa  md 
858 ;  liniment  of,  868;  mlztora  oi 
ture  of,  879L 
Candled  fruits,  996. 

Caadle-branohea,  dlreetloiis  Air  cleMA«.  m, 
Candlea,  prices  of;  888. 
Candles  and  Candle-making  materiala.  ttt 

etaeq. 
Candleadcks  made  with  gineees,  198;  dlr» 

tlons  fbr  cleaning,  987,  988. 
Candying  fhilt,  886. 
Cane,  its  uses,  189> 

Cane  sugar,  growth  and  mcnafactve  e^ 
980;  Impurities  oC  981;  and  tfadrdslss- 
tlon,t&  (see  Sugar.) 
Canopy  iron  beadsleada,  pricea  o(  SOS^ 
Canterbnrys,  prftoes  of,  90SL 
Cantharidea,  their  medical  prop*ii>e8  sad 

use,  658;  cerate  oi;  690,  iriast«r  oC  93^ 

tincture  of;  8T8. 
Caoutohono,  UaoaesfiirdomeflUe  ^nll^lusill. 

171. 
Capacity,  measures  of,  890,  8B1 ; 

of,  used  In  Ftmnoe,  899. 
Caper  sauce,  receipt  for,  488. 
CaperoaOUe.  prices  of  the,  957. 
Capers  used  fbr  seasoning,  80H 
Capsicum,  its  natural  history; 

fbr  seaaonlng,  ua%  Uo  w^dirsil  prppettMS 

and  use,  658. 
Capsicum  vinegar,  making  of;  8M. 
Captain's  bisoulta,  making  of;  37S, 
Caraway  seeds,  essence  of,  410;  thelrmediaii 

properties  and  use,  65BL 
Carbonate  of  lime,  teats  for  dataotliift  is 

water,  180. 
Carbonated  waters,  preparatioa  oC;  gofk 
Carboido  add,  detection  o^  In  water,  14». 
Carcass  of  a  honse,  148^  aarpenaea  of  ths^ 

140. 
Garoel  lamp,  ISO. 
Cardamom  seeds,  their  medical  propertiis 

snd  use,  858.  898;  tincture  oi^  ffTt. 
Cards,  etlqaette  of  leaving,  <8S,  6M. 
Card-tablea,  prices  of;  909. 
Carp,   967;    boiling  and  stewtiiff  oC.  4K: 

l>aklng oi;  468;  anesoeUeat aaooe ft>r, e88 
Carpenter,   his  speeUled  dutlaa,   87;    his 

chaige«,20a 
Carpentry,  81 ;  tools  used  In,  ib.;  Ita  dlvlaloa^ 

«&.;  centring,  A.;  flooring,  S9;  bosMl 

ber  and  llntola.  t6. ;  partltlooa,  as; 

and  the  various  forms  of  looft,  S8;  84; 

flnamlng,  80;  measurement  ot,  48; 

of  labour  fbr  roofing;  partltlooa»  llooia,  < 

47, 48;  wages  per  day  fbr,  84 
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Carpets,  Ibr  hooseholil  porposes,  179;  tbe 
▼artoas  fcindt  of;  and  tbelr  manntactare, 
180,  181;  tlieir  dtflterent  wear,  181;  plan- 
ning and  making  o^  ib. ;  laying  down  of, 
laS;  prices  of,  109;  prices  oC  197, 196.  SOS; 
•tiioioe  at,  Ibr  bed-rooms,  814;  directions 
ftr  cleaning,  S90,  S32,  2S8;  renoratlng, 
SS8;  removing  fresh  Ink  from,  S34 ;  taking 
grease  or  fruit  stains  from,  ib. ;  dastlng,  ib, 

Carrai^een  moss,  804 ;  for  InTallda,  084. 

Carriage  lamps,  18S. 

Carriages,  tbelr  manafactnre,  repairing,  and 
ooet,  iiOl  et  seq. ;  component  parts  of,  501; 
the  whed  and  aide,  601,  0OS;  the  springs, 
M»;  tbe  body,  ib. ;  tbe  different  kinds  of 
bodies,  694,  60S;  and  their  component 
parts,  806, 606;  Tarious  descriptions  oi;  606; 
their  different  parts,  607,  686;  varieties  of, 
609  et  seq. ;  cost  price  of,  608;  cost  of  keep- 
ing, 004;  aeeood-band  ones,  t&. 

Carrliigefl,  Jobbing,  comparative  cost  of,  604. 

Carrot  Jam,  maldng  of;  806. 

Carrot  paddinga,  5i& 

Carrot  soaps,  receipts  Ibr,  476, 477. 

Carrots,  801;  when  in  season,  804:  stewing 
(rf;  487 :  dressing  of,  Hk  ;  Ibr  horees,  688. 

CASVofO^  dlfforent  processes  of,  164;  prin- 
ciples of,  614;  directions  fbr  caring  flab, 
616;  Joints,  616k  616|  pooltij  and  game, 
617,618. 

CascailUa,  bark  of,  its  medical  properties 
and  use,  660;  Infruioa  of;  664;  Unctuieoi; 
67S. 

Casks  nsed  In  brewing,  89S;  directions  for 

fllUngap,iBw 
Cassia,  natonl  history  and  properties  oi; 

894 ;  bark  oi;  896;  prices  oi;  ib. 
Cast-iron  work,  chvgeo  ibr,  64. 
Castings,  rain  water,  prices  of,  66. 
Castor-oII,  Its  medical  application,  676. 
Catechu,  its  medical  properties  and  use,  669. 
Cathartlos,  their  medical  application,  674, 

676. 
Cattle,  comparattve  prices  of,  Ml;  sbtogbter- 

Ing  or,  846;  varieties  oc;  ib, 
Canllflowers,  soppUea  ot,  801;   when  In 

season,  804 ;  the  various  ways  of  dressing, 

488. 
CauatlcB,  tbelr  medical  application,  67& 
Cayenne  pepper,  SOS;  adulteration  o^  808; 

prices  of;  SOSb 
Cecils,  dressing  of,  40H 
Cedar,  its  use  for  ftimitaro,  168 ;  prices oi;  ib, 
Celllngi,  plastering  of,  14. 
Celery,  its  general  use  as  a  winter  salad, 

808;  when  in  season,  804;  tincture  o^ 

400;  stewing  of,  487. 
Cellar  flaps,  prices  of  Joiner's  labour  for,  62. 
Cementing,  various  kinds  of,  60, 71. 
Cements  Ibr  building  purposes,  18;  prices 

of,  14. 
Centre  of  an  arch,  24 


Centre-bits,  8& 

Centring  in  carpentiy,  81;  prices  of  carpen- 
ter's labour  ibr,  47. 

Cerates,  different  preparations, 

Cesspools,  brickwork  of,  28. 

Chaff  for  horses,  680 ;  prices  of,  690. 

Cliairs,  domestic  use  of,  188. 

Chairs,  mahogany,  prices  of,  196. 

Chairs,  bedroom,  prices  of;  21L 

Chairs,  rosewood  and  walnut,  prices  of,  IBO, 
800. 

Chalk,  prepared.  Its  medical  properties  and 
use,  661 ;  mixture  of;  667;  powder  of;  orcw 

Chalk  nsed  In  the  adulteration  of  floor,  87% 

Cbalk  drawings,  setting  of,  42L 

Chamois  leather,  manufacture  o£,  160l 

ChamonUle  flowers,  their  medical  propex>> 
ties  and  use,  680 ;  infusion  of,  664. 

Champagne,  qualities  of,  880;  prices  of,  88t>. 

Champignons,  growth  of,  808. 

Chandeliers,  directions  fbr  cleaning,  S88L 

Chandlery  articles,  884;  retail  prices  of,  83& 

Chantilly  cake,  688. 

Chapped  hands,  remedy  fin*,  423;  surgical 
treatment  oC;  698, 

Char,  a  beantifbl  flab,  867. 

Charcoal,  constituents  and  piopertieB  of, 
107;  its  medical  properties  and  use,  658; 
poultice  of;  fbr  medical  purposes,  67a 

Chariot,  the,  its  construction,  60S ;  its  price, 
608L 

Charities,  rules  fbr  tbe  guidance  of,  687, 688; 
the  lady's  lying<4n  charity,  688;  self- 
supporting  charitable  societies  and  inatl- 
tntions,680etse4. 

Chariotte  Russe,  68^ 

Cheddar  cheese,  861. 

Cheek  of  the  bullock,  847.  ^ 

Cheese,  367 ;  chief  makes  off260 ;  cream  and 
new  cheese  ib.;  StUton,  861;  Cheddar, 
Derbyshire,  and  Wiltshire,  ib.t  Irish, 
Dat<^  and  American,  861 ;  the  ordinary 
English  honsehold,  0. ;  Parmesan,  Om- 
yere,  and  Neufbhatel,  ib.;  colouring  of;  ib.f 
buying  and  selecting  of,  t& ;  manufacture 
oC  849, 850 ;  StUton,  ib. ;  various  kinds  of; 
861;  receipts  ibr  different  sorts  o^  807; 
fondn  of,  prepared  as  a  comer  dish,  498; 
various  receipts  fbr  dressing,  638,  588. 

Cheesecakes,  various  wsys  of  making,  608, 

600. 
Cheffbnlers,  prices  of;  80L 
Cheltenham  pudding,  614. 
Cherries  often  unwholesome,  806;  when  in 

season,  807;  drying  of,  with  sugar,  808; 

preservation  of  hi  brandy,  401* 
Cherry-Jelly,  627. 
Cherry-water  ice,  making  of,  408. 
Chest,  chief  organs  of  the,  640. 
Chestnuts,  to  be  roasted  for  use,  80& 
Chevln,  supply  of,  266. 
Chicken,  Jelly  oi;  406;  vartons  wajn  of 
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warminK  np,  A. ;  how  to  devfl,  j6. ;  dlrec- 

tioM  fbr  carving,  617. 
ChickeQ  carry,  Tarious  wayi  of  prepartng  as 

a  ooraer  dUh,  49A,  497. 
Chicken  pie,  receipt  for,  5K;  nilMd,  50S. 
Chicken-pox,  medical  treatment  of,  087,  flSS.  . 
Chicory,  ooflTee  adulterated  by,  28/;  natural  ' 

history  of,  S88L  > 

Chilblains,  eurgleal  trettment  of,  ML  [ 

Chfid-birth,  treatment  of  the  mother  at  the 

time  of,  559,  562. 
Children,  crib  bedsteads  and  beddlnor  fbr, 

and  their  prices,  212;  swing  cots  fhr,  <& 

tM0  Infants.) 
Children's  puddintr,  613. 
ChUi  vinegar,  making  of;  8ML 
Chlniney-pleces,  marblo,  prices  of;  SS. 
Chlmney-plecea,  stone,  how  to  blacken  the 

ikonts  of,  838L 
Chhnney  pots  made  of  brick  day,  12;  thehr 

prices,  IS,  IS. 
Chimney  valves,  ventltetlntr,  prices  of,  60l 
Chimneys,  regulations  for  the  construction 

of;w. 

China  ware,  articles  of,  fbr  domestic  nse, 
174;  manuActure'  and  rartetles  of,  174- 
ITS:  Oriental,  Dresden,  iSevres,  and  Eng- 
lish varieties,  174, 175  (see  Earthenware) ; 
prices  oi;  194, 199 ;  directions  for  deanlng, 
290. 

Chlua-flgures,  directions  for  deanlng,  S3S. 

Chhitx  curtains,  18S.  214. 

Chisels  used  in  Joinery,  86. 

ChlCterHngs,  2SL 

Chives.  302;  when  in  season,  S04. 

Chlorides,  their  medical  properties  and  use, 
657;  chloride  of  mercury,  067;  of  lime, 

.   used  In  a  sick  ikom,  686. 

CAilorofbrm,  its  midlcal  properties  and  use, 
699. 

Chocolate,  natural  history  of,  2R8;  the 
cocoa  of  the  shops,  f6.,'  adulteration  of, 
it.;  preputUlon  of,  388. 

Chocolate  cream,  622. 

Chocolate  for  invalids,  684. 

Chops,  toasting  oi;  460;  excellent  sauces  fbr, 
407;  frying  0^464. 

Chord  of  an  ardx,  24. 

Cbnb,  supplies  of  the,  26S. 

Chubb*s  patent  detector  locks,  various 
kinds  and  prices  of,  58^ 

Chum,  how  to  dean  the.  349. 

Churning,  process  oC,  847.  848. 

Chyle  of  the  stomach,  420. 

Chyme  of  the  stomach,  420L 

Cider,  the  ftomented  Juice  of  spplcs,  824 ; 
manufacture  ot,  385 ;  prises  of;  ib. ;  mak- 
ing of,  87a 

Cider-cup,  making  of,  384. 

Cinchona,  bark  of;  its  medical  application, 
660;  decoction  ot,  662;  tincture  of,  672; 
Unctore  of,  used  as  a  tonic,  Of& 


Cinder-sifter,  Kent's  patent,  JSL 

Cinnamon,  natural  history  and  propettfes 
OC  294;  bark  Of.  294,  295;  prices  of,  «98: 
essenoe  o^  410:  Its  medical  uses,  «6a 

Circulstlon,  orjrans  oC  427,  438L 

Circulation  of  the  blood,  on  index  of  tfseas^ 

644. 
Citric  add,  Its  medical  properties,  and  «e, 
684. 

Citron  paddings,  516L 
Citrons,  prices  oC  307 ;  essence  of,  410L 
Clamps,  nse  of  In  bnlldlair,  11. 
Claret,  qttallties  o^  839;  prices  of,  83»; 

Co  mull,  284. 
Clarfiying  drtpping;  Urd,  Ac 
dasp-aalls,  prices  oC  ML 
Giay,  dlfisarent  kinds  of,  for  th«  i 

of  porcdaln,  175,  17& 
Claj-drattting  ]4pes,  12: 
Cleaning  the  various  artldes  of 

29M:  knives  and  fbrtcs,  SSS;  plase,  iDt 

china  and  glass,  989;  ftamitore, 

bedrooms,  Ac,  230-5;  floors, 

835  i  grates,  steel,  and  mazble, 

and  brass  artidos,  K7 ;  tin  arttdes, 

and  candlesticks,  S88-7;  of  dom«acie  na- 

torials,  412 ;  varloos  reoelpts  for,  4M-L 
Cleansing  materials,  888. 
Clerk  of  tlie  works,  his  bustneaaaBd  MUaxy,  t 
Clinkers,  nse  of;  12 ;  prices  of;  «& 
Clod  of  beef;  94r. 
Closera  of  bridtwortc,  98. 
Closet  utensUs,  prices  of;  196. 
(Resets  for  the  kitchen,  168. 
Oloth,  at  dinner,  lining  the.  94a 
Clothes,  white,  dlrectioos  for  rmMFrteylak- 

spots  fh>m,  998. 
Clothing,  directions  fbr  ttwotsaiilag-  oC  991; 

suited  for  Infknts,  568,  Sn. 
Clothing  clubs,  640. 
Cloths  for  household  pnrpoMfl,  tftC 
Clout-nails,  prices  of,  68L 
Clouted  cream,  62L 
Cloves,  natural  hlstoi7  and  yropmiM  oC 

294;  adulteration  of,  Ok;  prlcos  oC  998-. 

essence  of,  410;  lafUsion  o^  their  medfeal 

uses,  664. 
Clubs,  provident,  64L 
Coach-house,  economy  aa4  toeomniodsileas 

of  the,  156.  I 

Coachman,  dntles  of  the,  687 :  wmge^  of  flM^    i 

Coal,  varieties  of,  and  their  qnoIMcai  IT, 

108;  supplies  of,  384. 
Coal  gas,  Its  extensive  use,  108;  <iQa!0t£e8  mA  I 

nse  of,  138.  I 

Coal  naphtha,  for  lighting,  12Bk  i 

Coal  dnbs,  64L 

Cochin-china,  keeping  of  the,  888.  I 

Cochineal,  tincture  of;  410;  Its 

perties  and  use,  660. 
Cockades,  Uttle,  garnished,  Kk 
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Cockle  kctdinp,  making  of,  40S. 

CockiM,  sappllea  c€,  S7S. 

CookroacbeSf  rolsontaif  oC  S88. 

Cocoa,  tt4;  adnltoratloiiii  of,  S88;  natural 

history  of,  tb.;  composition  of  tlie  feed,  «6.; 

adnltoratlon  of,  <&;  wbotaaale  and  rettill 

]urloe«  of;  280;  great  consumption  or,  *&; 

preparation  oi;  388;  ase  of;  48fi. 
Coooa-nni  fibre  used  for  domestio  porpows, 

ITS;  for  staffing  b6d^  *a,  184 
Cooo«>nat  oU,  for  Ugbting,  Ufi. 
Cod  flab,  supplies  of,  369;  natural  habits  of, 

270:  salted,  S74i   brolllug,  flTing,  Aei, 

470. 
Cod  pie,  receipt  for,  JKtf. 
Codlin  tarts,  rooelpt  for,  507. 
Codllns,  how  to  scald,  «S8. 
Cod  lirer  oU,  its  medical  properties  and  use* 

680. 
Cod's  head  and  shouldecs,  directions  for 

earring,  61& 
Coffee,  serving  upof;  S40;  natora!  history 

and  domestic  consumption  of,  884, 286, 887; 

oompoaitlon  of  ttie  berry,  287 1  adnitaration 

ot,  by  ohiooxy,  ib,;  detection  of  starch 

granules  in,  £k;  wholesale    and  retail 

prices  ot,  28f,  888;  great  consumption  of, 

880;  uses  of;  887,  485;   Tarioos  w«ya  of 

making,  S87,  S88;  roasting  and  grinding  ot, 

887;  renning  of;  888;  ooooentmed,  ib.;  in- 

ftased,  ib. 
Coffee  cream,  nx 
Cognac,  distillation  of;  381 
Coke,  properties  of,  108;  supplies  of,  834 
Colchicum,  its  medical  properties  and  use, 

660;  wineo<;673w 
Cold  oream,  receipts  fbr,  483. 
College  puddlnga,  816. 
CoUinge's  q)berloal  hinges,  prioas  o^  58. 
CoUops  of  beef;  46a 
Colocynth,  its  medical  properties  and  use, 

jBOOi  extract  of,  06& 
Colour-staining  of  cabinet  'V7ork,  166. 
Coloured  thlnga.  washing  of,  415*  41& 
Colonrer,  his  spedfled  duties,  M. 
Colouring,  as  applied  to  house  paintinc^  74; 

in  distemper,  M.;  measurement  of,  «&; 

prices  of  oolouiB,  labour,  and  material^ 

75, 76 («<« Painting)}  used  to  stain  creams 

oad  jeUlas,  5Mk 
Columba,  tincture  oC  for  medlcid  use,  671 
Coin  otU  used  for  lighting,  128-0. 
Combustion,  theory  and  praotiee  o(  195-61 
Oomroode  chairs,  prices  ot;  8ia 
Commodes,  night,  prices  oi;  8ia 
Compass-plane  used  in  Joinery,  86. 
Compass-saw  used  in  Joinery,  86L 
Composite  candles,  180-7. 
Oonmtes,  is ;  preparation  of,  14 
Confbctlons,  preparations  of;  for  medical 

properties,  660, 66L 
OonfMionery,  its  general  use,  814;  adul- 


terations oC  iU.4-15;  reoeipts  fbr  eomnion 
'  use,588. 
Conger  eels,  878. 
Conlum  (bemlookj,  medical  properties  and 

use  oi;  661. 
Constipation,  of  the  bowcfla,  617. 
Constipati<Mi  attendant  oi:  pregnancy,  554 
Consumption,  soothing  nourishment  In,  684 
Contracts  for  house-building,  148 ;   for  the 

details,  149, 151. 
Gouyeyance  of  pn^erty,  and  expenses  of,  5. 
Cook  her  kitchen  duties,  888,  444 
COOKXBT,  Tinegars  for  the  purposes  of;  886 ; 
principles  of  economy  in,  438;  the  cook, 
and  her  general  utensils,  440,  448 ;  cleanli- 
ness, Tontllstion,  and  lighting  necessary, 
441 ;  the  cooking  range,  448 ;  the  cook's 
book,  ib. ;  the  grease-pot  and  wash-tub, 
ib  ;  roasting  and  baking,  445;  utensils 
for,  and  their  prices,  445-6;  spitting  and 
trussing,  446-7 ;  management  of  the  fire 
for,  448 ;  principles  of  roasting,  449,  458 1 
larding,  458  ;  OTon  roasting,  454;  boiling, 
steaming,  and  stewbig,  454  et  seq. ;  frying, 
broiling,  Ac.  468  et  seq.  i  cooking  of  flab, 
468  et  seq. ;  soup  making,  broth,  Ac  478 
et  seq. ;  gravies,  sauces,  spitting,  Ac  479 
et  seq. ;  dressing  regetables,  486  et  seq.  i 
made  dishes  or  entries,  491  et  seq. ;  pastry 
and  sarroniy  puddings,  400  et  seq. ;  pud- 
dings, pancakes,  omelets,  Ac  510  et  seqif 
creams,  custards,  Jellies,  &c  590  et  seq.. 
French  cookery,  and  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts, 589  et  seq. ;  yocabulary  of  French 
terms  in,  580;  for  the  poor,  534  et  seq^ 

Cooking  apparatus,  159L 

Cook'ng  range,  448. 

Cool  tankard,  making  of  a,  884 

Coolers  used  in  brewtog,  819. 

Cooling  bererages,  Tsrioua  receipts  for,  880, 
881. 

Copaiba,  balsam  of,  its  medical  properties 
and  use,  661. 

Copper,  its  uses  for  building  purposes,  19; 
prices  of  artldee  made  of,  19,  90;  utensils 
of,  for  domestio  purposes,  167, 198, 194  ;  to 
preserve  it  ftom  rust,  886;  how  to  clean 
it,  237;  fbr  washing,  4U. 

Copper,  sulphate  o^  its  medical  properties 
and  use,  688. 

Coriander  seeds,  their  medical  properties 
andnse,6BL 

Cem  fbr  horses,  prices  of,  589, 59a 

Com  chamber,  econonqr  of  the,  156L 

Com  spirit,  distillation  of,  838. 

Corned  beef;  preparation  of,  8m 

Comer  dishes,  various  ways  of  preparing  406. 

Cornices,  moulds  required  for,  U;  mnnlug 
of;  71,  78. 

Cornices  and  curtains,  prices  of;  196,  901 

Corns,  catting  of  the,  508i  sorgloal  tieal* 
ment  o^  694 
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Oomgated  iron  aheeU,  prices  of,  l& 
Cottage  carts,  thair  oonstnictloo,  001;  of 

KotUngliam  and  Lieoester,  ib. 
GoCtages  of  the  rural  latxrarers,  158;  tbelr 

cost,  ib.;  dliferant  plans  and  expenses  o^ 

108. 
Cotton  In  use  fi>r  domestic  pnipoMS,  170 ; 

manafHctoreof,  IfL 
Cotton  flock  Ibr  ttofflng  beds,  Ac,  IM. 
Conches,  prices  of,  19a. 
Couches,  rosewood  and  walnut,  prices  of, 

190. 
Counterpanes,  prices  of,  189;  washing  of,  417. 
Country  houses,  plans  of;  100,  l(B ;  expenses 

of  building,  100  et  seq. 
Courses  ot  brickwork,  80. 
Corers  (tee  Table-oorers). 
Cow,  dilTerent  Joints  of  the,  840,  247. 
Cow  beef,  cooking  of,  240. 
Cow-heel,  boiling  of,  457;  suitable  fbr  the 

poor,  6S7 ;  fbr  invalids,  084. 
Cow-house,  economy  of  the,  1Mb 
Cow-pox,  medical  treatment  of,  088. 
Cows,  management  of,  S4S,  844*,  points  d»* 

sirable  hi,  for  the  dairy,  844. 
Cowslip  mead,  making  of;  883. 
Cowslip  vinegar,  making  o^  881 
Cowslip  wine,  making  of,  880. 
Crab  salad,  48L 

Crabs,  878 ;  directions  for  dressing,  47L 
Crabs,  Siberian  and  American,  how  to  prs- 

serrc,  890;  drying  oi;  for  desert,  896. 
Cracknels,  making  of,  874. 
Cradle  for  the  lylng-ln-room,  55i, 
Cradle-spit,  for  roasting,  440. 
Cradling,  prices  of  Joiner's  labour,  81. 
Cramp  of  a  Joiner's  bench,  96. 
Cranberries,  wtaoi  in  season,  807. 
Cranberry  tarts,  receipt  for,  MO. 
Cranberry  water,  preparation  of,  880. 
Cranium,  Its  constituent  parts,  43-L 
Crawfish,  supplies  of,  S78. 
Crsyflsh,  directions  for  dressing.  471. 
Crayfish  soup,  receipt  for,  470. 
Cream,  supplies  of,  800;  management  of, 

847-9;  Devonshire  mode  of  clotting,  848; 

preservation  of,  849. 
Cream  cheese,  making  of,  SSL 
Cream  sauoo  for  puddings,  580. 
Creamed  rice,  525. 
Creams,  Ac.,  directions  for  making,  and 

various  receipts  for.  520-5;  colouring  to 

them,  580;  whipped  creams,  891 ;  moulded 

creams,  &C.  524;  stone  and  lemon  creams, 

522. 
Creosote,  Its  medical  properties  and  nse,  OOL 
Cremo  de  Noyean,  making  of,  383. 
Crepe,  how  to  renovate,  480. 
Cress,  its  use  as  a  salad,  802;  when  in  seasoUf 

804, 
Crib  bedsteads  and  bedding  Ibr  children, 

prices  of;  212. 


Crimping  madtiine,  use  of  the,  419L 

Crockery,  prices  ot  194,  lOOw 

Crocus-powder,  use  o^  888. 

Group,  medtoal  treatment  of  the,  OOfL 

Crown  of  an  aroh,  84. 

Crown-glaBS,  prices  of;  U;  mannflMOan  «C 

178w 
Crullers,  American,  makJiig  of,  8f^ 
Cramb  podding  suitable  for  tlie  poor^  88* 
Crumpets,  making  ni,  STOL 
Crusts  for  pastry,  various  reeeiptsferodh 

ing,  500,  SOL 
Crying  natural  to  tafknta,  567. 
Crystal  glass,  manufacture  oc;  178. 
Cucumber  ketchup,  400L 
Cucumbers,  their  nse  as  a  saisid,  MM;  wkea 

in  season,  804;  liowto  preservoy  a86(  dren- 

ingof,48fc 
Cullis  gravy,  receipt  fbr,  480l 
Chipboard  tocks,  54 
Cup  rice-puddings,  51& 
Curagoa,  making  c€,  888. 
Curds  of  buttermilk,  cm. 
Curds  and  cream,  preparation  aC,  SO. 
Curds  and  wbey,  making  of;  851 ;  prepcuattcB 

0^532. 
Currant  brandy,  making  at,  884. 
Currant  cakes,  making  of;  STL 
Currant  dumplings,  518l 
Currant  Jam,  how  to  preaervev  S88L 
Currant  Jellies,  receipt  for,  399. 
Currant  tarta,  receipt  for,  508. 
Currant  water,  preparation  of^  S9flL 
Currant  water  toe,  making  of,  40S. 
Currant  wine,  making  of;  SSL 
Currants,  supplies  oi^  898;  prices  oC;  Ol; 

syrup  of;  400;  bottling  oi;  tiBL 
Cnrricte,  component  parts  of  the,  RM. 
Cuny,  various  ways  of  preparing,  aa  a  ooreer 

dish,  486,  487. 
Curry-powder,  818;  Its  large  oonamuptioa. 

813:  receipts  for  msklng,  16. ;  adalt«ratica 

of,  ib.;  price  of,  818,  814. 
Curiylng  leather,  process  of,  108L 
Curtail  step  of  a  staircase,  44. 
Curtains,  varieties  of;  and  their  nmnnfte- 

ture,  182,  188;  prices  of;  196,  902;   dizee> 

ttons  for  cleaning,  28& 
Custard  puddhigs,  510, 5U. 
CusUrds,  raised  crusts  for,  sei ;  dSreotioas 

for  maklBg,  and  various  receipts  fbr,  ess^ 

028. 
Cutleiy,  In  domestic  use,  167;  piloea  0t 

191 
Cutlets  of  veal,  mutton,  itc  fkying  oi;  4S4. 


D. 


Daoe,  supply  of;  865;  dnmtag  <a,  4ieT. 
Dairy,  economy  of  the,  U0    «»iiiitli 
tbe^8M~aML 
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hiiry  produce,  mpply  of,  MS  et  Mq.;  the 
oow,  MS;  pasture,  and  otendls  for  the, 
S44,  S45 ;  the  daliynudd,  S4S }  the  milk,  S47 1 
batter-maklog;  S47,  S48:  milk  and  cheese, 
SI0,85l. 

DaliTmald,  her  managemeot  of  the  dalxy, 


Damask  enrtalni,  183. 

Damwm  cheese,  receipt  Ibr,  SOT. 

Pamson  water  loe,  making  of;  «& 

JAamMa  wine,  making  of,  ssL 

Damaona,  how  to  preserre,  897. 

Dandelions  used  aa  a  sailad  in  France,  S<M ; 
dreiaiog  of,  47a 

Dandelion  wine,  making  of;  88S. 

Dandelioo,  deooctioQ  oi;  its  medical  proper- 
ties and  ose,  0BS;  extract  of;  <&. 

Deal,  Japanned,  its  adaptation  fbrfbmltore 
811 

Deals,  their  valae  fbr  baUdIng  purposes,  15; 
difnsrent  kinds  of,  ib. ;  tables  shewing  the 
measurement  and  value  of;  15,  i& 

Death,  Tislts  not  made  on  the  occasion  of; 


Deoantera,  directions  fbr  eleantntr,  280. 
December,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for,  611, 

613;  list  of  articles  In  season,  614;  bills  of 

fkre  fbr  dinner  parties  in,  632, 
Decoctions,    various    kinds    of;   used    in 

medicine,  66S,  663. 
Decorator's  work  in  bonae-bulldlng,  charges 

of;  77,  78w 
Delft  ware,  17&. 
Dennets,  their  construction,  5B9;  their  price, 

008. 
Dcpllatortes  fyr  removing  snperflnoas  halra, 

547. 

Depuration,  organs  of,  437;  processes  of,  429. 

Dessert,  serving  up  the,  S4a 

DlarrhoBa,  causes  and  symptoms  oC   647; 

medical  treatment  ot,  SQL 
Diet  for  invalids,  682-4. 
Digestion,  organs  oC  426, 
Dlgestor  for  soup-making.  473  et  seq. 
Digitalis,  a  medicine  oniltced  for  domestic 

n«e,  663. 
Dill-water,  Its  medical  properties  and  use 

663. 
Dimity,  curtains  oC  183;  its  adaptation  fbr 

bed  flimlture,  914. 
Dinlag-room  fUmlture,  prices  ot;  106,  198; 

best  woods  adapted  for,  314. 
Dinner,  waiting  at,  840;  suited  fbr  the  nnr. 

aery,  570. 
Dinner  waggona,  prices  of,  106L 
Dinner  parties,  024;  cost  of,  625;  different 

bills  of  fkre  fbr,  626  et  seq. 
Diorama,  the,    its   construction,   002;  its 

price,  603. 
DiSBABX.  domestic  treatment  of;  644  et  seq. ; 

general  pathology,  644-652;  exammatlon 

flf  the  sjmptomaoi;  644;   the  varioua 


sympcoms  d,  indicated  by  the  pulse,  645; 
by  the  tongue,  646,  647;  by  the  gums,  647; 
by  the  urine.  648;  the  different  clreum- 
stances  which  influence  it,  649;  structural 
changes  in,  651 ;  general  therapeutics,  dBB 
et  seq.;  classification  of  remedlea,  and 
reoeipta  fbr  their  adminlatration,  <f7S  eC 
seq. ;  the  ordinary  resources  of  domestic 
medidne  as  applied  to  different  dlMaaet, 
686  et  seq. 

Discharglngof  servanta,  924 
Dish  covers,  directions  fbr  cleaning,  288L 
Dispensaries,  self-sapportlntr,  689. 
Disputes  between  masters  and  apprentloefl, 

settlement  of,  224. 
Distemper  colouring,  process  of;  74. 
Distempering,  prices  of,  78. 
District  visiting  society,  rules  of  the.  686. 
Dloreties,  medical  application  of,  676, 679, 
Dog  carts,  their  oonstruction,  599«6C0;  thiir 

price,  608. 
Domestic  economy,  practice   oi;  1-4  (m* 

Economy). 
Domestic  medicine  (sM  Medicine). 
Domestic  servants,  216  (««  Servants). 
Door  ftamitnre^  various  kinds  and  prices  0% 

58,  59. 
Door  linings,  prices  of  Jolner*s  laboar  Ibr,  Si. 
Door  mate,  prices  of;  199. 
Door  springs,  prices  of;  57. 
Doors,  various  kinds  of;  87,  89,  52,  53;  pa- 
nellings of,  38;  hanging  and  locks,  t6.;  the 

ftamee  of,  89;  prioea  of  Joiner's  labour  for, 

59,53. 
DorlUng  fbwl,  keeping  of  the,  355. 
Doses  of  medidne,  table  of;  for  different 

ages,  678. 
Dough  nut.«,  making  of;  871 
Dover's  Powder,  lis  medical  appUetttoii, 

676. 
Down  of  feathers,  its  domestic  uses,  170 ;  Ibr 

stuffing  beds,  Ac  184. 
Drag  of  a  carriage,  598. 
Draining  pipes,  12;  their  prices,  12, 18; 
Draini,  brickwork  and  tile,  of,  28. 
Drawers,  Japanned,  prices  of,  20& 
Drawers  midiogany,  prices  of,  208. 
Drawing-knifb  used  In  Jofneiy,  36. 
Drawing-room  ftimlture,  199-908;  prices  o^ 

ib, ;  direotlons  for  cleaning,  832,  988. 
Dredging,  operation  ot,  451. 
Dress,  the  various  kinds  of,  889-341 ;  prices 

or,  839;  expenditure  fbr,  84a 
Dress-malcing  and  plain  sewing,  410.  41L 
Dressed  meats,  the  vartoos  ways  of  warming 

up,  403  et  seq. 
Dressers  fbr  the  kitchen.  158. 
Dressing  meat  and  poultry,  444 ;  of  infknt^ 

578. 
Driers,  prices  of,  a. 
Drink,  a  eooUng  one,  In  Ilhiess,  684. 
Drinks,  ffennented,  315;  alooboUc,  816;  auUt 
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Uqoor,  816  at  seq.  (m»  Halt  and  Brew- 
ing). 

Dripping,  274;  wppUM (<  27i%  prioM oA  ib.; 
bow  to  clarify,  403. 

I>ripping-pan  for  roastlnff,  446L 

Driving  seat  of  ibe  carrias*.  SVi. 

Drag*,  porchaiing  q€,  6K)  ;  oompoanding  of; 
Cfi8;  alphabetical  lUt  o^  wlted  to  domecUc 
use,  654. 

Drogget,  mannftctnre  ot,  180;  waaroC  I8L 

Dry  flab,  sapply  oC  S74. 

Dty  naralng,  for  inJanta,  668. 

Drying  with  sugar,  recelpta  for,  aM. 

Drying  of  berba,4ia 

Duck,  keeping  of  the,  3!% 

Dack-pie,  receipt  for,  503. 

Dncka,  rearing  and  consumptloa  oA  856; 
prices  oC,  S57;  roasting  of;  448;  tniadng, 
spitting,  and  roasting  aC,  453 ;  stowing  ot, 
468;  directions  for  caning,  61& 

Dulcamara,  decoction  of;  its  nifidical  pro- 
perties and  nae,  66S,  663. 

Dumplings,  directions  fbr  making,  and 
▼arioos  roceipta  for,  610  et  aeq. ;  517,  518; 
rice  and  apple,  suitable  for  the  poor,  58& 

Dttobus,  its  Qonstmctloa,  ooo. 

Dust-bin,  a  domestic  roquisite,  154;  price 
oftbe,t&. 

Dosten,  184. 

Dutcb  carpets,  mannfimture  oC  isa 

Dutoh  cbeeae,  supply  or;  261. 

Dutch  sauce  for  meat  or  flab,  481 

Dutch  wafer  puddings,  517. 

DuTcta,  prices  of,  isu. 

Dwarf  blinds,  198. 

Dwelling-bouses  (««e  Houses). 

Dwellings  of  the  poor,  158;  of  towns,  159; 

cost  of;  158,  1 JSL 

Dyipepeu,  medical  treatment  of  tbo,  6BI. 


Earthenware,  Tarions  kinds  of,  for  domeatlo 
purposes,  174,  175  (m«  China);  xoanut 
ihcture  oC  175  et  seq. ;  preparing  the  cla/, 
176;  throwing  and  turning  it,  ift.;  model- 
ling, pressing,  handling,  baking,  and  paint- 
log;  177;  gladng,  178;  oivamentatlon  of; 
178, 179;  dlreotlons  fbr  cleaning,  830;  slab 
of;  fbr  compounding  drugs,  693. 

Ban  de  Cologne,  receipts  fi>r,  488. 

£oovoMT,  DoMBsnc,  on  the  piactloe  of;  1  et 
•eq.;  extravagance  contrasted  with,  1; 
cause  of  the  neglect  of,  8 ;  necessity  for  an 
eariy  practice  of,  ib.;  co-operatloa  of 
maater  and  mlstreas required, S;  ezplanar- 
tiou  of  tbe  plan  to  bo  adopted,  <b.,*  the 
house  and  itf  accessories,  5  ot  seq.  146, 
158  (set  House) ;  management  and  wages 
of  tradesman  enqdojed  In  boUdlng,  88  et 
•t^q.  (jue  BnUdtag) ;  waradog  and  TeBti- 


latiag^  IM;  lighting,  and  its  ccoooBqr, 
U9;  water  supply,  1ST  et  seq. ;  proofwWng 
tobaUd,146:  ftimltnreandftaoiSaldng^ia 
et  se^;  domestic  servanta  and  tbcfr 
duties,  816  et  seq. ;  cleaning,  986 ;  anppBei 
of  tbe  house,  Ac  S41  et  sei^ 

Education,  mental,  of  infhnta,  581,  888;. 

Eel-pie,  receipt  Ibr,  505. 

Eel^onp,  receipt  fi>r,  476L 

Eels,  sapply  of;  966,  872;  natnnd  habits  «C 
ib.;  tbe  TSrioos  ways  of  cooking,  468. 

EfTerresdng  draughts  fbr  Inraltds,  681 

EfTerrescIng  wateni,  preparation  of;  Ski. 

Egg  bans,  receipt  for,  484. 

Egg  flip,  making  of;  865. 

Egg  sauce,  488. 

Ea^  wlflie,  making  of,  884. 

Eggs,  857;  JuppUes  of;  868;  (diooelnf  c€,  Ikj 
management  of;  ib.;  pickled,  407; 
tute  for,  423;  how  to  beat,  618^ 
modes  for  dressti^g,  68L 

Eider-down  qaQta,  prices  of;  188,  I9a 

Elaterium,  a  mwllclne  uniltted  for  domestk 
nse,66S. 

Elbows,  prloea  of  Jqiner's  labour  fbr,  O. 

Elder-flower  wine,  making  of,  S8SL 

Elder  wine,  making  of,  361, 388. 

Erobrocationa,  medical  application  <^,  877. 

Emeiy,  use  of;  838. 

Emetics,  their  medical  application,  877. 

Emollients,  their  medical  uses,  877. 

Employers,  duties  of  servanta  to,  218;  their 
duties  to  serrants,  817;  evil  tendcnelea  af 
antagoniam  between  them  and  ttieir  ser- 
vants, 219;  their  UablUtSea  and  rights 
884;  liable  for  the  negligence  ot  ■erranta. 
225;  their  property  In  Uvertaa,  A.;  my 
bring  an  action  for  lose  of  serrioei,  A. 

Enamelling  of  china-ware,  178,  iTBi 

Endive,  its  use  as  a  salad,  SOS;  wheti  k 
season,  304;  dressing  of,  4901 

Enrichments  d  plsatering,  72. 

Entrfea,  or  comer  dishes,  dlrectloai  ftr 
making,  491  et  acq.;  the  varloaa  wajvtf 
preparing,  496. 

Epsom  salts,  tbeir  medleal  appHcatlosi,  SA 

EmUne,  directions  for  deanliig'  2sa 

Eiysipelaa,  medical  treatment  cf,  888^ 

Essences  ftir  flavouring,  406^  416l 

Essex  padding,  516. 

Ether,  spirit  oC  for  medical  use,  671. 

Etiquette,  certain  rules  of;  623-825. 

Evening  parties,  634,  628. 

Everton  padding,  516. 

Everton  tofiy,  583. 

Eve'a  pudding,  517. 

Excavating,  expenses  oC  8S. 

Exflavator,  his  spedfled  duties,  86. 

Exercise,  on  the  Importance  ct,  to  lieaK^ 
540;  gymnastios,  541;  amount  of;  reqa*slif^ 
ib. ;  necessity  of,  fbr  infanta,  568, 174;  for 
tnfiuits  after  weaidng^  080. 
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Expectorants,  tbeir  medical  ases,  677. 

Expenses  of  bouse  accommodation,  150, 160; 
of  Tarioiis  woods,  162,  of  poaliry,  862, 
S68 1  of  hooM-keeping  aooording  to  Income, 
e06  et  aeq.;  of  boase-keeping,  618;  of 
breakrkst  and  dinner  parties,  624,  6S£. 

ExtractB,  varlons  kinds  of,  naed  la  medicine 
688. 

Eztrsdos,  of  an  arch,  24 

Extrarasance,  contraated  with  economy,  1; 
causes  of,  2 ;  neoessiiy  of  early  checking  it, 
i&. 

Extremities  of  the  human  body,  their  man- 
agement as  essential  to  healUi.  M2,  553; 
cutting  the  toe  nails  and  corns,  653. 

Eye,  expression  of  the,  a  teat  of  disease,  Otf. 

j^ea,  general  management  of  tiie,  547;  a 
moat  wonderful  optical  Instrument,  ib.; 
variations  in  formation,  548 »  accommo- 
dating  power  of  the,  ib.f  selection  of 
glasses  for  the,  540. 


F. 


Face  moulds,  for  staircase  handrails,  45. 

Feeces  of  the  animal  economy,  426. 

Family  coach,  its  construction,  102. 

Fancy  bread,  making  of,  870  et  acq. 

Fancy  tables,  prices  of;  208. 

Fare,  bills  of,  according  to  income,  607,  000 
et  seQ.;  bills  of;  for  dinner  and  supper 
parties  an  the  year  round,  626  et  seq. 

Farinaceous  foods,  fbr  infkuts,  297. 

Fat,  neutral,  fbr  candles,  125 ;  Its  uses  In  the 
animal  economyi  431 ;  essential  to  fi'yUig, 

463. 
Feathers,  their  nature  and  nses,  170;  the 

different  kinds,  ib. ;  preparation  of;  ib, ;  for 

stuffing  beds,  Ac,  181 ;  different  prices  of, 

180,  186;  white,  directions  fbr  cleaning, 

928. 
Febmary,  domestic  bins  of  fhre  for,  610, 612 ; 

list  of  articles  in  season,  613;  bills  of  fare 

fbr  dinner  parties  In,  626, 627. 
Feeding  of  Infknts,  572,  573;  of  hones,  588; 

and  expenses  oC  500. 
Feeding-bottle,  required  for  infkuts.  562, 563. 
Felt,  manufiicture  of,  fbr  carpeting,  180; 

wear  of;  18L 
Female  servants,  222,  223;  duties  of,  Hk; 

wages  and  maintenance  of,  22& 
Fenders,  prices  of,  128,  203. 
Fennel,  served  with  Mackerel,  302L 
Fennel  sauce,  receipt  for.  483. 
Fermentation,  process  of,  815;  alcoholic  or 

vinous,  815,  816;  of  matt  liquors,  321. 
Fermented  liquors,  315  et  seq. ;  remarks  on, 

875;  brewing  of,  876^78  (^  Beer  and 

Brewing). 
Fevers,  various  kinds  ot;  ordinary  resources 

of  domestic  medicine  ibr,  6ti6-6bpL 


Field- fares,  oirvin;/,  618. 

Figs,  supplies  of;  2U8 ;  prices  of,  i&j  when  iu 

season,  807. 
Filberts,  when  in  season.  807. 
FlUetofveal,  25a 
Fillets,  in  mouldings,  87. 
Finishing,  of  a  house,  detailed  contracts  ftr. 

149;  Joinery,  150;  glazing,  plumbing,  beU^ 

hanging,  Ac  151. 
Fire,  prevention  of,  from  external  causce* 

145. 

Fire-bricks,  IS. 

Ilre-irons,  prices  of;  196,  203^ 

Fire-screens,  prices  of,  202. 

Fires,  on  tlie  preserv«Uou  fh>m,  143 .  fi'om 
Internal  fire,  ib.;  cstimaLes  of  fire-proof 
and  ordinary  floors,  144. 

Fires  and  pipes  of  buildings,  rules  for,  96, 

Firewood,  supplies  of,  334. 

Fish,  oils  of  used  fbr  lighting,  129;  presorrlng 
of,  255  i  supplies  of;  262 ;  the  dillerent  kinds 
oi;  263  et  seq. ;  river-  fl«b  and  their  varieties 
263-7;  pond-fish,  267;  sea-Osi),  268-278; 
sbell-flah,  273;  dried  and  salted,  274;  direc> 
tionsfor  dressing,  444;  frozen,  ib.;  cook> 
ing  of;  466;  uteusUs  for,  ib. ;  boiling,  frying, 
and  broiling  of,  467-472;  directions  for 
warming  up,  471;  when  in  season,  613, 
614.;  directions  for  carving,  615. 

Fish  cakes  or  balls  fried,  47L 

Fish  gravy,  receipt  for,  48L 

Fish  patties,  pies,  Ac,  472. 

Fish  pie,  receipt  for,  505. 

Fish  sauce,  flavouring  for,  400;  varioas 
receipts  for,  483. 

Fiah-tall  burners,  fbr  gas,  133. 

rixatrioe,  receipt  for,  421. 

Fixtures,  regulations  respecting  the  remove] 
or  non>removaI  ot;  6. 

Flank  of  beef,  247. 

Flannel,  new,  prepanUlon  of;  ti7;  washing 
ot,ib. 

Flannels,  directions  for  making  them  keep 
their  colour,  237 ;  scouring  of.  230. 

Flat-pointing,  in  brick-work,  27. 

Flat>polnts,  price  of;  55. 

Flatulence,  the  symptom  of  a  diseased  8to» 
macti,  647. 

Flavouring  compounds,  400. 

Flies,  directions  for  destroying,  238. 

Flint  glass,  manufacture  of,  178. 

Flitch  of  bacon,  251;  best  parts  of  the,  252. 

Floating  islands,  rccdpt  for,  523 

Floor-cloth,  manuCtusture  of,  18L 

Floor  cloths  ibr  hail,  prices  of;  192;  direo- 
tions  for  cleaning,  284. 

Flooring,  different  kinds  of,  32. 

Floors,  laying  of;  41;  prices  of  carpenter> 
labour  fbr,  47;  prices  of  Joiner's  labour, 
48;  comparative  estimates  of  flrc-proof 
and  ordinary  floors,  144;  dusting  of,  334^ 
directions  fbr  cleaning,  235. 
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FiouDdcn,  sappUea  of,  aas,  Md;  frying  of, 


Floar,  snppUes  of^  275 ;  Tarioos  kinds  of,  275 
et  Mq.{  wbeat-floor,  275;  component  parts 
of,  when  ground,  976;  Indian  meal,  ibk; 
American,  Canadian,  Jkc  ib,;  bailey- 
meal,  877;  oatmeal,  H>.;  pea-meal,  and 
bean-flour,  278;  adulterations  of,  and  the 
modes  of  detecting  them,  278, 279;  bakers' 
bread  made  from,  280;  chemical  action  of 
yeast  on,  28L 

Flour  milk,  5SL 

Plour-miU,  use  of  the,  864;  prices  of  the, 

S65. 

yiour  scones  for  breakfast,  Scotch,  874^ 

Fines,  regulations  for  the  oonstmcUon  of;  851 

Folding  ofllneo,  418. 

Fondas,  making  of,  519l 

Food,  digestion  of,  «i6,  427;  Its  natore,  use, 
and  abuse,  48S  et  seq. ;  its  efTects  on  man, 
and  the  Tarious  kinds  of,  432-5;  abuse  of, 
4S5,  438;  comparative  nature  of,  437;  quan- 
tities of  demanded  by  the  system,  4S7, 
438;  preparation  of,  for  the  human  stom- 
ach, 439;  preparation  of,  by  keeping,  44S, 
444;  roasting,  baking,  boiling,  &g.  445  et 
seq.  (see  Cooker^Oi  economy  of,  539; 
articles  of,  suited  for  Iniknts,  578,  577; 
suited  to  the  Inhabitants  of  a  nursery, 
579. 

Food  and  air,  thtilr  effect  on  the  organs  of 
man,  424. 

Footings,  the  lowest  courses  of  a  building 
foundation,  148. 

Forcemeat,  directions  for  making,  484;  va- 
rious receipts  for,  ib. ;  prepared  as  a  ooraer 
dish,  49& 

ForocDieat  balls,  481 

Fore-carriage  of  the  four-wheeled  rehlcle, 
597. 

Foreign  fruits,  806;  prices  of,  806,  807;  when 
In  season,  807. 

Fork  staff-plane,  used  in  joinery,  86. 

Foundations  for  building,  brickwork  of,  26; 
laying  of,  147. 

Founder,  his  specified  duties,  90. 

Four-fruit  )eliy,  receipt  for,  390. 

Four-post  iron  bedsteads,  prloes  c^  206. 

Four-wheeled  open  carriages,  600. 

Four-wbeeled  yehicle,  carriage  of  the,  596, 
697. 

Fowls,  rearing  and  consumption  of;  256;  truss- 
ln«  and  roasting  of,  447,  448;  boring  of, 
448;  trussing  and  boiling,  455;  stewing 
of,  with  rice,  461 ;  broiling  ot,  465;  staffing 
for,  484 1  receipts  for  dressing  up  the  re- 
mains of,  494 ;  directions  for  carving,  617. 

Framed  grounds,  prices  of  Joiner's  labour  for, 

58. 

Frames  of  doors,  88;  for  windows,  4a 
Framing,  general  remarks  on,  85;  measuro- 
meot  oi;  46i 


Frangipane,  receipts  for,  50S. 

Frauds,  cnatomarily  committed  by  i 
21& 

French  apple  pud^Ung,  615. 

French  beans,  how  to  pt<^e,  4M:  dreasl^ 
of;  489. 

French  bedsteads,  piloea  of;  90& 

French  bread,  288. 

French  bread  and  rolls,  maUag  of;  971. 

French  cookery,  remarks  on,  as  comparri 
with  the  Engltoh  school.  SS9;  vocabaiarr 
of  the  terms  In  use,  with  tnuaslationa,  53L 

French  iron,  use  of  the,  419. 

French  polishing,  art  ot,  lOB. 

French  promises,  5ia 

French  pudding,  515. 

French  salads,  dressing  o^  401. 

French  soup,  directions  for  making,  474 

Friar's  omelet,  519. 

Frlcandeau  of  beef;  460;  of  veal,  481. 

Fricassee  chickens,  4^6. 

Friction,  of  Importance  in  warm  iMttas,  flBL 

Frieses,  prices  of  Johier's  labour  tKx^  SL 

Frieses  In  plastering,  prloes  or,  73;. 

Fritters,  making  of,  518,  619. 

Fritting,  in  the  manuftu:tnra  of  porcti^fe!, 
175, 178. 

Frogs,  eaten  In  France,  274. 

Frosen  meat,  iec.  directions  for,  444. 

Fmlt,  raised  crusts  for,  501 ;  preparatloa  if 
for  chfldreo,  538;  when  in  aeasoo,  613;  61^ 

Fruit  drops  of  lemon  Juice,  5S3L 

Fruit  essences,  389. 

Fruit  puddings,  making  of;  5ia 

Fruit  sauces,  520. 

Fruit  stains,  directions  for  takln^r  them  Ixwa. 
carpeta,284. 

Fruit  tarts,  various  receipts  for,  50T. 

FRum  dried  and  candled,  S96;  almooiik 
raisins,  currants,  kc  ib.;  prices  ct  A: 
tteah,  supplies  of,  804  et  seq  ;  list  of  thaee 
grown  in  the  open  air,  305;  the  large  gra? 
naturatlzcd  Ui  this  country,  ib. ;  the  fti^ 
dpal  stone  fhilta,  ib.;  apples,  peara,  oBts, 
Sdc  ib,;  selecting ot;  306 ;  hot-hooae  frvHs, 
id.;  foreign  fhilts  and  their  prices.  &; 
when  in  season,  807;  supply  o(  S9l  -,  com- 
mon, and  forced,  898;  prepAration  o^  isr 
preserving,  ib. ;  how  to  candy  any  eort  oC 
893;  bottling  oj;  400 i  preserving  Tisr  tazt^ 
ib. 

Frumenty,  preparation  of.  582. 

Fryhig,  or  sautering  of  meats,  4«3-« ;  the 
fire  for,  464 ;  general  directions  and  reeetols 
for,  ib.;  offish,  467,  468. 

Frying-pans,  use  of,  463L 

Fuel,  varieties  of;  106L 

Fuller's  earth,  use  of,  887. 

Fumigation  of  hives,  354. 

Fungi,  tbeir  various  modes  of  growth,  aut, 
803;  very  different  (h>m  mushnxana^  SOS; 
chemioal  components  o^  SM. 
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Fdurtuu,  ^DiliBrent  Undt  of  enumerated, 
1M{  cream  Ibr  polishing,  185;  different 
modes  of  poUshlng,  ib. ;  selection  oC,  192- 
819;  details  and  prices  of;  199  et  seq.; 
Ibr  the  hall,  staircase,  and  landings,  192 ; 
Ibr  kitchen  and  offices,  192-195;  for  the 
dhilng-room,  196;  fbr  the  library,  196; 
ibr  the  drawing-room,  199;  bedsteads, 
bedding,  and  bed  Aimitnre,  203-911;  for 
the  nursery,  219 ;  style  of  fnmltnre  to  be 
chosen,  ib.;  second-hand  ftimitnre,  and 
the  best  modes  of  purchasing,  213;  the 
dlfllsrent  kinds  of  wood  to  be  prefbrred, 
214;  repairs  and  renovations  of,  SIS  \  di- 
rections for  cleaning,  230,  233 ;  of  the  nnr- 
Bciy  room,  671. 

Funilture  and  Aumlsfaing,  161  et  seq. ;  fViml- 
tare  woods  and  cabinet  makers,  161-164; 
expenses  of,  162;  metals,  165;  animal 
prodocts,  troiy,  leather,  ftc  168;  veget 
able  productions,  170-172;  marble,  and 
stone,  179;  articles  of  glass,  to.;  china  and 
earthenware,  174;  textile  Ikbrlcs,  179; 
mattresses,  beds,  Ac  164;  and  their  prices, 
18S-191. 

Fotringa,  prices  of  carpenter's  labour  for,  47. 

Furs,  directions  ibr  preserving  them  from 
moth,  228 ;  for  cleaning,  tf. 


6. 


Oallle  acid,  properties  of,  168 ;  Its  medical 
properties  and  use,  654. 

Oallino  curds  and  whey,  582. 

Gallon,  the  Imperial  standard,  690. 

OaUs,  their  medical  properties  and  uses,  668. 

Oalvanic  action  of  water,  188. 

Galvanized  iron,  uses  of,  17, 18;  prices  of;  ib^ 

Gamboge,  its  medical  uses,  668. 

Game,  varieties  of,  257;  great  sale  of,  ib; 
keeping  of,  855 ;  directions  for  cooking,  444; 
roasting  of,  447,  448,  453;  drawing  of,  447; 
Stewing  of,  461;  used  as  side  dishes,  498; 
when  In  season,  613,  614;  directions  for 
carving,  618. 

Game  pies,  raised,  receipt  for,  508L 

Gammon  of  bacon,  951. 

Garden  grounds,  laying  out  ot,  157. 

Garlic,  sapply  oi;  803. 

Garlic  vinegar,  malting  of,  886. 

Gas,  fh>m  coal,  its  extensive  use,  108;  com- 
position of  pure  gas,  189;  materials  separat- 
ed in  the  manufacture,  ib.;  oil  gas,  ib. ; 
meters  ft>r,  <6. ;  its  advantages  and  general 
use  in  public  lamps,  183, 134;  tbe  difltorent 
burners  in  use  fbr,  Uk;  its  domestic  use, 
184, 136. 

Gsfl-fltters,  list  of  articles  used  by,  and 
their  prices,  64-67. 

Gss-fittlnga,  different  kinds  of,  and  ex- 
penses, 67, 185}  in^Mntant  potnts  of,  ISA. 


Gas  lamps,  180-18& 

Gas  meters,  stoves,  and  baths,  prices  of,  66, 
67. 

Gas  regulators,  invented  by  Judkbis,  184; 
different  prices  oi;  ib. 

Gas  stoves,  adoption  of,  114. 

Gaufering-lron,  use  of  the,  419l 

Ganzed  coarse  stuff,  employment  o^  7L 

Gazogene,  preparation  ot,  390. 

Geese,  rearing  and  consumption  of,  956; 
trussing,  spitting,  and  roasting  oi;  448, 453; 
dressing  and  boiling  of,  456;  stewing  oC 
462;  directions  fbr  carving,  618L 

Gelatine,  action  of  tannin  on,  169;  manufao- 
tnre  oC  297;  shreds  of;  ib.}  qualities  of, 
296|  price  of,  ib.i  JeUy  with,  526;  suited 
fbr  infants,  577. 

Gentian  root,  Its  medical  properties  and 
use,  668;  extract  of,  ib.;  infbslon  of,  664 i 
tincture  o^  672. 

Geometrical  stair  cases,  48. 

German  silver,  directions  for  deamng,  280l 

German  puflk,  616. 

Gheridn  cucumbers,  how  to  pickle,  406. 

Giblet  pie,  receipt  fbr,  MS. 

Olblet  soup,  receipt  fbr,  476. 

Giblets,  stewing  of,  462;  as  a  comer  dish, 
496L 

Gigs,  open,  their  construction,  599. 

Glgster,  qualities  of  the,  584. 

Gilding,  painter's  ohargea  fbr,  76;  processes 
o(  166;  burnished  gold,  and  dead  gold,  ib.; 
directions  for  preserving  and  cleaning, 
233;  of  china-ware.  178, 179. 

Gin,  distillation  and  rectification  of,  83& 

Ginger,  natural  history  snd  properties 
of,  298;  adulterations  of,  ib.;  prices  oi; 
296;  essence  of;  410 ;  tincture  of,  for  medi- 
cal use,  679. 

Ginger-beer,  extensive  sale  of,  884;  prepare* 
tionof,  890l 

Ginger  biscuits,  making  of,  875. 

Ginger  cakes,  making  of,  378. 

Ulnger  cordial,  making  of;  383. 

Ginger  drops,  a  good  stomachic,  58& 

Ginger  wine,  making  of,  880. 

Ohigert)read,  making  d,  878,  varions  ro* 
celpts  for,  878. 

Girders,  for  flooring,  82. 

Glass,  its  uses  for  building  pniposea,  90; 
crown-glass,  ib.;  plate-glass,  91;  stained 
glass,  ib.;  prices  of;  ib.;  articles  of,  fbr 
domestic  use,  178;  manufkcture  and  vari- 
eties of;  179-4:  bottle-glMS,  crown-glass, 
and  flint-glass,  173;  cutting  of,  174;  plate- 
glass,  ib.;  prices  of  glasMs,  194, 106;  direc- 
tions fbr  cleaning,  »Q,  288. 

Glanes,  dressing  and  cbeval,  prices  of;  909, 

Glasses,  fiir  rectifying  deficiencies  of  sight, 
5481 

Glaze,  ibr  sonp-maklng,  474;  fbr  gravy,  480t 

Glazier,  and  his  wok,  60^  67;  his  toOls,  iB; 
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sash-gI«zTn|r,  Rnd  wtroworkbig,  ib.f  bis 
q^fled  duties,  98;  UU  chiirges,  103. 

Olazlnir,  operation  of,  88;  detaUed  contracts 
Ibr,  151;  prooess  of;  la  manafacturing 
porcelain,  178,  177;  components  of  tbe 
glaze,  178;  omaznentation  ot,  ib. 

Glazing,  for  taits  or  puffs,  508. 

Gldten,  an  Important  substouoe  in  tbe  com> 
position  of  floor,  tn. 

Qljcerlne,  production  oC  124;  Its  use  in 
preserving  perishable  articles,  255. 

Gold-lace,  directions  for  cleaning,  S28b 

Gold*leaf;  used  for  ftamitnre,  IfiC 

Gooee,  Iteeplng  of  tbe,  858  {see  Geese.) 

Goose  featbersi  170^  different  prices  of,  1S4, 
185. 

Gooseberries,  preserred,  S68i  wbea  in  sea- 
son, 907;  drying  of;  396. 

Gooseberry  cbampagne,  noaklng  of;  882. 

Gooseberry  fool,  making  of;  522. 

Gooseberry  Jam,  bow  to  preserve,  884. 

Qooflcbeny  puddings,  making  of,  ALQ. 

Gooseberry  tart,  receipt  for,  508. 

Gooseberry  trifle,  523. 

Gooseberry  vinegar,  making  of;  385. 

Gooseberry  water  loo,  making  or;  403. 

Qoosoberry  wine,  making  of,  88:L 

Gouges,  used  in  joinery,  88. 

GnUned  imitatlooa,  prices  oC  Td. 

Qnunme,  the  standard  unit  of  weigbt  in 
Franqe,  8S2. 

Gcaoite,  used  for  boUdlnsr  pocposes,  !•;  Tar- 
loos  prices  of;  ib> 

Grape  sugar,  290  <«se  Bogar). 

Grape  wine,  British,  making  of;  889. 

Grapes,  hothouse  fhiit,  806;  wbolesomeness 
of,  ib.{  prices  of;  807  { when  in  season ;  pre- 
paration of,  for  wiiie,  828;  how  to  preserve 
them  in  bunches,  S96L 

Orusbopper  spring  ofcanUges,  5B&. 

Grates,  prices  of;  55;  employed  for  warming 
houses,  tbe  open  one,  109;  the  register, 
111 ;  Dr.  Amott's,  ib, ;  the  sham  register.,  ib. ; 
combined  with  the  warm  air  apparatas, 
113;  setting  of;  151;  dUrections  for  etoan- 
ing  and  polishing,  288L 

Qcatos,  brass,  mads  by  plombera,  prioss  <^ 
•4. 

Gravel,  use  of,  as  a  oonorele,  18. 

Ctauvlca,  dlreetlons  for  making,  450,  47iM8i: 
browning  for,  473, 474;  geiietai  reoelpis  for, 
480, 48L 

Gravy  bread  for  invalids,  883. 

Gravy  sonp»  directions  for  nuking,  474 

Grayling,  284;  dressing  of,  487. 

Grease-pot,  in  cooking,  Mi. 

Grease-epota,  dlreetlons  for  remo-ving  them 
from  sUk,  228;  fh>m  caipets,  23i;  ftam  a 
wooUenoorer,  A.;  firom  pictures,  42a 

Greengage  jam,  making  ot,  895. 

Greengages,  how  to  preserve,  Mi,  8B8(  pre- 
leiYRtiaa  of  la  hraadj^  4f»i. 


Green-goose  pie,  receipt  for,  808. 

Gridiron,  use  of  the,  480L 

Grtskln  of  pork,  251. 

Groceries,  the  various  artides  mAA  by  tbe 
grocer,  284  et  son. ;  tesi,  ooffee.  andceeea, 
284^389;  sugar,  treade,  and  honey,  S»> 
292;  apices,  292-296;  nilseallaneoDfl,  95- 
296;  dried  and  candied  fk-iiit#,  296. 

Orolaed  rooft,  24. 

Groom,  duties  or  the,  6f$7. 

Grooming,  directions  for,  587,  ^563. 

Grounds  for  shuttera,  4a 

Grouse,  prioesof,257;  dlrectloasitecarftBS; 
618. 

Grouse  pie,  receipt  for,  503. 

Grouse  soup,  receipt  for,  47& 

Grouting,  in  brickwork,  27. 

Growths,  new,  in  the  bnnan  itaictave^  «SL 

Grael,  suited  for  Infoots,  578. 

Guaincnm  wood  and  reain,  their 
properties  and  uae,  864. 

Gudgeon,  supplies  of,  26S ;  4res8iner  o^ 

Guinea  fowls,  consumption  of,  3SC( 
of;  357;  trussing  and  boiling,  455;  roastmg 
on448L 

Gum  amKKHilanim,  its  mrdical  propeftiss 
andnae,65& 

Gum  assaftetida,  its  medical  properttoa  and 
use,  657. 

Gums,  management  of  the,  as  essential  to 
health.  542, 582;  state  of  the,  a  lest  of  dis- 
ease, 647. 

Gamard,  red  and  gray,  m. 

Gutta-percha,  its  uses  fbr  domceticiwiipoteSt 
172. 

Guttering  pipes,  pileea  of,  17. 10^  20l 

Gutters,  prices  of  oaipcatsr'ii  labaar  ftw,  4& 

Gwlniad,  supplies  of  tlie,  287. 

Gypsum,  iu  uses  tn  buikiiag.  l& 


H; 


Hsck,  qualities  of  the,  584 1  prfoea  of  tlaa.  581 

Hacking  tool  of  gUulos,  88. 

Haddock,  supplies  of;  270;  twlUng  and  dtf- 
ingot,  *Uk 

Heemorrholds,  attendant  on  prefoaiM!y,554 

Hair,  its  use  In  plaater,  18, 14 ;  Ita  asos  liM-do- 
mestle  fiimiture,  170;  for  stafflns  bad^ 
&c  184. 

Hair,  bnmsB»  a  good  wwA  ftx;  42li  h«w  tt> 
prevent  its  falling  off,  tfr.;  on  tbe  pivper 
treatment  of  tbe,  544;  the  tmt  stlxnvlaao 
to  the  growth  or,  545 ;  the  ofly  matver  i«> 
quired  by  the,  ib.;  cattiag  the,  Mg ;  ahajr- 
ing  the,  i^;  deitfiatorisslbr  the,  mt. 

Hair  grease,  making  of,  ttL 

Hake,  sappUss  ot,  97% 

Half-tester  bedsteads,  prises  o€,  2044er. 

Han  fbmiture,  183;  prices  oi;  ib,;  tha 
voods  adapted  focv  214 


umsx. 
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Hans,  directlona  itnr  <deaDtaig,  Stt. 

ilam,  praparaUoii  and  aan  of,  9S9 ;  baUmg 

of,  406;  directions  for  carving,  016. 
Ham  mnoe,  receipt  ft>r,  480. 
Hamburgh  fowls,  keeping  of  the,  S56. 
Hammer,  uaed  In  tUlng,  2& 
Hama,  how  (o  care,  406;  bow  to  smoke, 

406;  bow  to  keei>,  lA. 
Hand  saw,  tiaed  in  Joinery,  36. 
Handling,   process  of,  In   mann&ctaring 

porcelain,  170, 177. 
Handrails  of  stalrcaset,  44;  rarioas  rales 
ibr  tbe  formalion  of,  ib.;  iMices  of  Jolner'a 
laboor  for,  fiO. 
Hanging  of  doors,  3& 
Hansom  safety  cab,  606}  Its  constrnctloD^ 

6oa 
Hare  pie,  receipt  far,  0061 
I      Hare  soap,  receipt  for,  476. 

Barea,  prices  of;  2S7;  when  In  season,  lb,; 
I         stuffing,  and  roasting  or,  448.  4&%   464; 
stewintfof,  469;  Jugging  of,  ib.;  potting  of, 
I         as  a  side-dish,  496;  directions  for  carving, 
)  61& 

>      Haricot  of  mutton,  stewing  of,  458;  of  veal, 

461. 
(      Haricots,  supply  of,  602. 

Haricots,  blancs,  dressing  of,  489. 
(      Harness,  single  and  double,  603;  different 

parU  oC  60S,  606;  costs  of,  603. 
i      Hainess-horae,  qualities  of  the,  585. 
I      Harness-room,  aooommodatloiu  of  tbe,  156. 
Hashing  of  beef,  or  mutton,  499.;  of  catriB 
head,  404. 
I      Bassal,   Mr.,  bis  experiments  on  watert 
1S8. 
Hasty  pudding,  making  of;  5U;  soltable  ibr 
I         tbe  poor,  536. 

Hat  stands,  prices  ot,  19S2. 
Hatchet,  used  in  Joinery,  86L 
Hauncli  of  mutton,  248. 
Hay,  fbr  horses,  588 ;  prioes  oS,  58a 
Ba}'  loft,  accommodations  of  the,  15& 
Basal  nuts,  when  In  season,  307. 
I       B-boneofbee^947. 
Headers  of  brickwork,  S6L 
Beads  of  famlllea,  social  duties  oj;  006  ft 

set^ 
BiALTH,  on  the  best  means  of  praaervinik 
432  etseq.|  tbe  nature,  use,  and  abuse  of 
food,  482-488;  ou  the  preparation  of  food, 
439  et  seq. :  essentialii  neoessaiy  for  tbe 
preservation  o(;  MO  et  seq, ;  air  and  exer- 
cise, 540;  bathing,  541;  management  of 
tlie  taalTt  eye«i  teeth,  and  ezuremlties,  U^ 

ftSSL 

Heart,  state  of  the,  a  test  of  disease,  644. 
Hearth  rugs,  manufhcture  ot,  isa 
Heaitba,  dhnectkms  fyr  deanlng,  93& 
Hearts  of  hnllnoki,  calvea,  and  shi>ep,  roast- 
ing at;  458. 
Beat,  iheoiy  of;  104}  definition  of,  i&;  its 


esJsteoce  la  nature,  lb. ;  its  tendency  to 
maintain  an  equilibrium,  106 ;  its  radiatioBi, 
Acib. 

Heating  materials,  coal,  firewood,  4^  8S4. 

Hemlock,  its  medical  properties  and  u$e, 
661;  poultice  of;  67a 

Henbane,  extract  of;  Its  medical  uses,  663; 
tincture  oi;  672. 

Herbs  for  seasoning,  aos  i  drying  oi;  410 ;  ttT* 
ing  oC  40a 

Heredltaiy  predisposition  In  disease,  65a 

Herrings,  supplies  oi;  270;  qualities  of;  ib. ; 
cured,  974;  directions  for  dressing,  471; 
suitable  for  the  poor,  538. 

Hind  carriage  of  modem  volilcles,  506. 

Uingea  of  doors,  88 ;  various  kinda  and  pzloea 
ot,  56,  57. 

Hip  baths,  670,  68a 

Hiring  of  furniture,  915 ;  of  servants,  224. 

Ulrea,  management  of,  852-354;  dlfftX!ent 
kinds  oi;  858,  SM ;  fumigation  of,  854. 

Hock,  prioes  of;  88a 

Hodge-podge,  stewhig  of,  450. 

Home,  etiquette  of  attending  parties  ttom^ 
624 ;  giving  parties  at,  ib. 

Home  duties,  606  et  seq. ;  plan  of  hoqse- 
keeplng  {see  Housekeeping). 

Home  nyanufhctures,  supplies  of,  841  et  seq. ; 
mutton  and  pigs,  841, 342;  dairy  produce, 
343  et  seq.;  bees,  851;  poultry,  855;  rab- 
bits, 864;  home-made  bread,.  864  et  seq  ; 
brewing,  876  et  seq. ;  home-made  wines, 
379  et  seq,;  liquors,  punclies,  4sc.  868; 
unfermenied  beverages,  886  et  seq. ;  vege- 
tablea  and  fruits,  301;  preservation  by 
'sugar,  spirits,  vinegar,  Ac  880. 

Hominy,  a  food  soltable  for  the  poor,  53a 

Homcsopathy,  fUlacyof,  682: 

Uooeyi  MO,  901 ;  taking  from  the  hive,  864. 

Honey  cakea,  making  of;  879. 

Honey  water,  receipt  for,  4ieL 

Hood  for  the  carriage,  505. 

Hooping  ooqgh,  medical  treatment  of  the, 
601. 

Hop,  extract  oC  its  medical  uaea,  668. 

Hop  tops,  dresahig  of,  4fla 

Hops,  the  flowers  of  the  hop  plant,  817;  their 
culture,  ib*;  selection  of,  for  brewing, skf 
the  active  principle  oi;  Uk;  prices  of;  ib.; 
quantity  oi;  for  each  boahei  of  malt,  3SL 

ttorn,  hi  nee  for  domestlo  fWnlture,  16& 

Horse  flesh,  salting  and  preserving  ot,  9M. 

Ikirse-radiah  eaten  wHh  roast  beef;  809|  ita 
medical  properties  and  use,  664;  iiitusloa 
of,s6k 

Horse-radish  vinegar,  making  of;  386;  spirit 
of,  671. 

Horses,  varieties  of,  sntted  to  private  oae, 
584,  5851  purchase  oC  585;  Stable  eer- 
vants  for,  Md,  587;  stable  management  of, 
567, 566;  fbedlBgoT,  586;  bran,  carrots,  hay, 
and  com  for,  588,  000;  straw,  chafi;  oats, 


Tie 


Ac.  088,  MO;  expenses  oC  WO;  oompara- 
tiTO  cost  or  keeping,  60  l 

llortlcaltnnl  shows,  64L 

Uot*air  appuntu*,  Air  the  beating  of  boild- 
Ings,  111;  combined  witb  the  open  grate, 
113;  Its  general  application,  114.  ^ 

not  closet  for  washing,  412. 

Hot-bouse  fhiita,  806 ;  when  In  season,  307. 

Hot-pot,  stewing  of,  458. 

JlouBS  (the  ballding),  and  Its  accessories, 
6  et  seq. ;  different  modes  of  procuring  a 
house,  S ;  by  purchase,  «&. ;  its  value  regu- 
lated by  tenure  and  rentaJ,  i3. ;  expenses 
of  conveyance,  id. ;  renting  a  house,  ib. ; 
a  lease,  6;  fixtures,  repairs,  rents,  and 
taxes,  ib. ;  notice  to  quit,  6,  7;  lodgers,  7; 
cautions  to  be  exercised  in  renting  prcml- 
86:$,  ib. ;  building  a  house,  ib. ;  architect's 
and  builder's  bills,  8;  clerk  of  the  works, 
^  master  builders,  t6. ;  building  materials 
Ad  their  prices,  10  et  seq.  {sef  Building 
Materials);  management  and  wages  of 
tradesmen  employed  in  building,  S3  et  seq. 
(M0  Buildinz) ;  net  cost  of  a  rod  of  brick- 
work, 29;  carpentry,  81;  Joinery,  35,  48; 
prices  of  carpenter's  woik,  47;  the  black- 
smith's and  Ironmonger's  work,  54, 55, 59; 
the  plumber's,  60,  61;  the  glazier's,  67; 
the  bell -hanger's,  68;  the  plasterer's,  69 
etseq.;  the  painter's,  74,  75;  the  paper- 
banger's,  77;  locality,  aspect,  and  plan, 
78,81,  82;  metropolitan  building  act,  for 
regulating  the  erection  of  houses,  88-«5 ; 
the  regulated  thickness  of  the  walls,  84; 
rnles  as  to  recesses  and  openings,  timber 
In  external  walls,  bressnmmers,  parapets, 
and  party  walls,  ib. ;  rules  as  to  roo&, 
dilmneys,  and  flues,  80 ;  as  to  close  Area 
and  pipes,  stairs,  and  habitable  rooms, 
86;  projections,  separation  of  buildings, 
Ac  87,  68 ;  notices  to  district  sunreyors, 
88;  party  structures,  89;  and  rules  for 
their  regulation,  89-98;  table  for  regulat- 
ing the  height,  length,  and  thickness  of 
walls,  94;  cross  walls,  95;  plans  of  houses 
suited  to  towns,  96;  a  slxteen-roomed 
one,  ib.;  a  ten-roomed  one,  09;  and  its 
expenses,  100 ;  (bur  and  six  roomed  hou- 
ses, ib.;  suited  for  the  country,  100; 
warming  and  ventilation,  104, 114;  varie- 
ties of  mel,  106;  apparatus  employed  in 
warming,  100 ;  lighting,  natural  and  arti- 
fldal,  119 ;  economy  of  natural  light,  121 ; 
of  artificial  light,  123  et  seq.;  water  sup- 
ply,  187;  on  proceeding  to  buUd,  146; 
ofilces,  yard,  and  garden,  152  et  seq.;  the 
kitchen,  152 ;  the  varfoos  fittings,  153, 104; 
outlay  in  accommodation,  15& 

BocSB  (its  domestic  affairs),  general  sap- 
pUes  of  the,  241  et  seq. ;  marketing  and 
shopping,  241;  butcher's  meat.  242-262; 
hams,  cored  meatSi  sansagea,  Ac  2a»-5; 


Tsnisoo,  pouttry,  game^  and  wild  ft«l. 
S50-7;  batter,  mflk,  obeeaa,  and  egga.  1»- 
962;  fish,  262-274;  lard  and  ditpfriag;  TA; 
four  and  baker's  brsad,  270-288:  gneate. 
284-298;  vegetabka,  29»-8<M;  ftcsh  IMa, 
804-807;  Italiaa  wanhoosa  «ocmU,  »- 
818;  oonftctionery  and  pastry,  314;  |flp> 
chased  beveragea,  S10-8M;  duuidlsiyaBi 

OOala,     884;      r^UnanmSr^     m^^x^]^     m. 

washing,  838;  dress,  839;  Imiim  naaa* 
factures,  841  et  seq.;  motton.  piga,^ 
841,  342;  daily  produce,  S48  et  seq  ;  He 
keepuig,  851;  poultiy  keeping.  8S0;  ni^ 
bita,864;  home-made  bread,  *&,*  bsewlii^ 
876  et  seq. 

HoGBE-KEEPiNOk  plao  of^  608;  table  of  «i- 
pendltnre,  ib. ;  weekly  expeaiaea.  607 ;  pis- 
▼Isloning  for  the  week,  aeoordtny  to  ti- 
come,  607-609;  bills  of  fiire  for  dlflBe^ 
Incomea,  609-614;  articles  la  nciBsnii.  ax 
614;  housekeeping  acoonota  and  tatd 
ordinary  expenditure  of.  $18;  table  sf 
weights  and  mcasorea  useftil  In,  C19-6SL 

House  linen,  use  o^  188. 

Housemaid,  her  duties,  22S: 

Housemaid's  closet  utensils,  prion  c€,  WL 

Hungary  water,  receipt  for,  4aSL 

Hydrochloxlc  add.  Its  medical  oses,  6as. 

Hydro<;yanic  add,  its  medical  {ffo^cstlB^ 
655;  a  sedative,  678. 

Hydrometer,  use  of  the,  845 

Hydropathic  measures,  6S0l 

Hypertrophy,  disease  of,  651. 


I. 

Ice,  uses  of;  in  preserving,  401-408 ;  of  W» 

hamlake,401;  prices  of;  401,  403 ;  propa- 

ties  oC  in  preserving,  401 
Ice-houses,  oonstruetion  of;  157. 
loe-plane,  use  of  the,  408. 
Iced  beverages,  89L 
Iced  water,  preparation  of,  8dl. 
Icing  for  tarta  or  puffs,  502. 
Iceland  mosa,  its  medical  usee,  684 ;  dfieQe> 

tlon  of;  662. 
Idiosyncra(7,  use  of  the  term,  nso. 
Illness,  nursing  in  cases  oQ  666,  688. 
Imperial  cream,  i^8. 
Imperial  water,  prepanttlon  <^  689L 
Impurities  of  water,  188;  testa  for,  isSl. 
Income,  plans  for  the  ecouoinicAl  man^p- 

mmt  o^  8, 4;  number  of  servants  t»  .c 

regnlated  by,  219. 
India-rubber,  Its  uses  for  domeatic  twiijuisst 

17L      a 
Indian  breakfast-cake,  snttable  for  the  pc«r, 

538. 
Indlan-oom  meal,  supplies  o^   m,  S57; 

prices  of,  277;  adulterations  o^  sm 
Indian  dumpltngs,  suitable  fbr  the  f»oor,  98 
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ladUui  in«al,  bread  made  of,  387. 

Indian  nteal  grnaU  suitable  for  the  poor,  58a 

Indian  meal  pufflB,  017. 

Indian  muak:  and  baaty  podding,  aoitable 
ftr  the  poor,  638. 

Indian  plcUe,  preparation  of,  407, 408. 

Indian  soy,  nae  oC,  818,  813. 

Indiana  batter  oaken,  maklnir  of,  878. 

Indastiy,  London  socl^  for  the  enooor- 
agement  of,  640;  Its  rules,  ib. 

INFAXTS,  fiulnaosona  (bod  ftr,  897 ;  manage^ 
mentoi;  dnrhig  **the  month,"  568 ;  arUeles 
required  for,  ib. ;  fbedlngof,  582, 868;  their 
sleep,  584 ;  theh:  elothhig,  585 ;  washing  of^ 
588;  air  and  exercise  reqalaltefbr,  ib. ;  prac- 
tice of  crying,  habitual,  587;  their  man- 
agement from  the  end  of  the  month  to 
the  Treanlng  time,  578,  578 ;  washing  and 
dressing,  572;  shorKoatlnA  and  the 
artidea  necessary  for,  573;  weaning  of, 
574;  air  and  exercise  necessary  fbr,  ib.; 
the  perambulator  useAU  for,  475 ;  teaching 
to  walk,  575;  different  kinds  of  food 
necessary  for,  578,  577 ;  management  oC 
alter  weaning,  577 ;  washing  and  dressing, 
578;  clothing,  ib.;  tood  suited  to,  ST^'BHO; 
exercise  and  sleep  of,  581 ;  bed  and  bed- 
room, 582;  bathing,  i&;  mental  education 
0(589-583. 

Inflammation,  external  and  Internal,  medi> 
cal  treatment  oi;  890, 881. 

Influions,  Tarlous  kinds  o(  for  medical  uaoi 
064,885. 

Ink,  black,  receipt  for,  4S8. 

Ink-spots,  directions  for  removing,  2S8, 285 ; 
lemoral  of,  from  carpets,  284. 

Inlaying,  art  of,  in  ornamental  flunitnre,  184. 

Insurance  societies,  642. 

Intiados,  of  an  arch,  24 

Invalid  diet,  various  kinds  of,  882-881 

Invalid  drinks,  88L 

Invalid  tap,  684. 

Inventory  of  ftimitnre,  Ac  to  be  kept  SSL 

Iodide  of  potassium,  665. 

Iodine,  its  medical  uses,  065;  qrrup  of;  878; 
tincture  of,  ib. 

Ipecacuanha,  root  of,  for  medical  use,  066; 
powder  of,  070;  an  emetlCi  877;  an  expec- 
torant, i& 

Irish  car,  its  construction,  50O. 

Irish  stew,  receipt  for,  458. 

Iron,  its  various  uses  for  building  purposes. 
17 ;  prices  of  manufkctured  articles  of,  17- 
19;  galvanised,  and  corrugated  articles, 
17, 18 ;  prices  of,  ib. ;  how  to  preserve  it 
ftt>m  rust,  54;  action  of  water  on,  138;  Its 
uses  for  fornltnre,  167;  manufkcture  of, 
ib.;  directions  for  cleaning  and  polishing, 
S36 ;  to  preserve  It  irom  rust,  ib. ;  mixture 
of;  for  medical  purposes,  687;  sulphate  of, 
872 ;  wine  of,  678 ;  carbonate  oC,  a  tonic,  87& 

Iron  bar,  prices  o(  18. 


Iron  moulds,  directions  for  removhig,  287. 

Iron-stone  china,  manufiKture  of,  174>,  17& 

Iron  utensils  for  the  kitchen,  prices  of,  18B, 
194. 

Ironing  board,  for  washing,  4U;  ta-oningof 
Unen,  418L 

Ironmonger,  hl3  spectfied  duties,  98 ;  Iiis 
charges,  109:  « 

Ironmongery,  54;  prices  o(  65;  grates, 
castings,  and  nails,  55;  screws,  puUeys, 
and  bolts  M;  prices  of  hingea,  56, 67;  of 
door  funilture,  58, 59 ;  of  locks,  ib. ;  saahM, 
brackets,  Ac  59. 

Irona,  dlflbrent  kinds  of,  for  getting  ap  linen, 
410l 

Isinglass,  297 ;  manuihctore  and  properties 
o(  ib. ;  adulteration  of,  ib. ;  shreds  of,  t& ; 
price  of,  898 ;  used  for  refining  malt  liquors, 
818 ;  used  to  stiffen  creams  and  Jellies,  5I80 ; 
the  best  mode  of  melting  it,  52L 

Italian  cream,  IfXS, 

Italian  warehouse  goods,  supplies  of,  807 
et  seq.;  olives  and  salad  oU,  807 ;  vinegar, 
808 ;  pickles,  811 ;  anchovies  and  sardines, 
ib.i  potted  and  preearved  meats,  812 1 
sauces  and  curry-powder,  812, 318. 

Italian-Iron,  use  of  the,  4ia 

Ivonhoe  cakes,  making  of;  873. 

Ivoryi  in  use  for  domeatic  fomilure,  168 ; 
vegotablA,  ITS. 


J. 


Jack,  soppliea  oi;  28Sw 

Jack-plsine,  used  in  Joinery,  88. 

Jalap,  root  of.  Its  medical  uses,  068;  pow* 
dered,  its  application,  876. 

Jamba  of  doors,  88. 

Jams,  various  kinds  o£,  804,  885;  how  to 
preserve,  t6. 

January,  domeatio  bOla  of  fkre  for,  610,  811 ; 
list  of  articles  in  season,  818;  bills  of  iarft 
for  dinner  parties  in,  888.  627. 

Japanned  bed-room  Aimltuxe,  prices  of;  208t 
200. 

Jargonel  pMis,  drying  o£,  888l 

Jaune  mange,  varioas  receipts  for,  524 

Jelliea,  preparations  of;  888;  various  receipts 
for  making,  889,  400.  47a  481,  586,  527; 
savoury  onea  toed,  408;  of  cairs  bead,  or 
chicken,  485;  colonring  to  stain,  520;  mix- 
ture of  two  coloured  onea,  521 ;  running 
of  through  flannal  bags,  •&;  for  invalids, 

683,684. 

Jelly  bags,  184. 

Jenny  Lind  soup,  receipt  for,  479. 

Jerusalem  artichokea,  dlrectlous  for  dres- 
sing, 487. 

Jeweller's  rouge,  lue  of;  838. 

Jobbing  horses  and  carzlagaa,  comparatiTi 
008tOfke8phig,804 
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Johadory,  sappltas  of  the,  S7S. 

JonnttT,  SI,  80;  toeto  In  OM  fbr,  tt; 
the  benoht  85;  the  Tarioofl  Unds  of  taws, 
hatchets,  chisels,  gauges,  planes,  and 
boring  tools  need  la,  M;  rales,  squares, 
scribes,  revels,  mallets,  and  hammers,  87; 
moaWngs,  ib. ;  Tartoas  kinds  of  doors, 
87-88;  shatters,  80,  40;   sasb-frsffles,  40; 

.  lajring  of  floors.  41 ;  constnioUon  of  stair- 
cases, 41-45 ;  measarement  of  work.  46 ; 
prloes  for  labour,  48*84;  prices  of  labour 
for  prepared  boards  and  flooris  46;  for 
sklrting^  stair-cases,  and  string-boards, 
49;  for  hand-rails,  partitions,  and  sash- 
firames,  80;  for  sky-lights,  shnttern,  win- 
dows doors,  Ao.^  51-88;  nseftil  memoranda 
in  estimating,  54;  wages  per  day  for,  tf. ; 
dialled  contracts  for,  150. 

Joints  of  flooring,  4L 

Joints  made  by  plumbers,  prices  oC  64 

Joints  of  the  ox,  choice  of.  846.  S47;  ttiose 
which  are  most  highly  prised,  247 ;  boiling 
oi;  456;  gravy  for,  480;  directions  for 
earring,  615. 

Joints  of  mutton,  M9;  ofvei(l,a80;  of  pork, 
251-2A8. 

Jerusalem  artich(Ae  soap,  receipt  for,  478, 

479. 
Julienne  soupt  reo^pt  for,  4P7. 
Jane,  domestic  bilU  of  fare  for,  610,  619;  list 

of  articles  in  season,  613;  bills  of  tare  for 

dinner  parties  In,  620. 
Jxmket,  Devonshire,  5SS. 
July,  domestic  bUls  of  fore  for,  610,  613;  list 

ot  articles  in  season,  614;  billfl  ot  fore  for 

dinner  parties  in,  6B0 ;  l)tU  of  fors  for  a 

wedding  breakfost  ln«  638. 


E. 


Kales,  onpply  of,  801 ;  when  la  season,  804. 
Keeping  food,  eeseatiala  for,  448. 
Kendal  pudding,  51& 
Kentucky  butter  oakei,  mtidng  oc;  879^ 
Ketchups,  permanent,  408. 
Kettles,  cleaning  the  inside  of,  sn. 
Key*hole  saw,  used  in  Jolnety,  88L 
Kid-boots,  direotlons  for  cleaning,  S96. 
Kid-gloves,  how  to  olean,  4li0. 
Kidderminster  carpets,  manufocture  ot,  180; 

wear  of,  18L 
Kidney  padding,  receipt  for,  506. 
Kidneys.  broUing  oC;  465;  suluUe  for  the 

poor,  537. 
Kilns,  for  brick-baking,  11. 
Kilogramme,  the  French  standard  of  weight, 


oooking  stoves,  kltcSien  ranges, 
jacks,  Ac  IB;  dressers  fend  cioseia,  IJB; 
prices  of  kitchen  fltttnga,  US,  lS«t  tanl- 
ture  im  the.  108  et  seq. ;  list  of  ar .  ictea,  mi 
prices,  lOS-lM;  best  woods  adapted  Ibr 
the  hmiitnrB.  814;  duties  of  I9ie  nook  te 
the,  saa. 

Kneading  trough,  for  making  bread,  80. 

Knlfo^deaaer.  Kent's,  prieea  of;  as8L 

Kiiite-honse,  154. 

Kntvea  and  forks,  direedons  fbr  cliaiitn. 

888. 

KoloaniHMi,  an  ItiA  dish,  Rdtabte  for  tbt 
poor,  508. 


King-post,  used  in  rooflng,  38. 
KIpperel,  the  cured  salmon,  274 
XrroBXif,   great  care  to  be  taken  In  Its 
ventilation,  119;  economy  of  the,  158; 


Lace,  dlffomat  meOiods  of  waihlnr.  «I8 

Lsetatiott,  establishment  of,  ASt,  860, 88L 

I«actometer,  use  of  the,  84S,  Md. 

Ladies*  Dorcas  society,  640. 

Ladles*  l3rlng-ln  charity,  mlee  of  tba,  638. 

Lady*8-inald,  her  duties,  S2S;  her  wags^ 
SS8. 

Lamb,  varieties  of,  949 ;  tfangliteitBg  sad 
cutting  up,  <&;  n^hness  and  staUmasiat. 
ib,;  roasting  oC  451 ;  boiling- of,  4S6 ;  dbec^ 
tlons  for  carving  a  shoulder  or  fbre-qav^ 
ter  of,  61flL 

Lamb  cutlets,  Ikybig  o^  46A. 

Lambs  head,  stewing  of,  461 

Lampems,  stewing  of,  468. 

Lamprey,  natural  habits  of  ttta,  9ML 

Lampreya,  various  ways  of  cooktns,  4A 

Lamps,  used  for  IlghUng  wfth  oil  and  caa* 
phlne,  118;  different  kinds  of,  isO;  m 
simple  wick  or  oil  lamp,  <&.;  the 
lamp,  i6.;  the  vesta  lamp,  190;  thei 
camphlne  night  lamp,  iA. ;  gaa 
180-135;  directions  for  deiutfng,  ssfl^fl^. 
23& 

Landau,  its  ooaftmctlon,  eitt;    ita  yriee, 

603. 

Laadaulet,  Its  oonstrnetlon,  60S. 
Landings,  ftirnltura  for  the,  198;  aadpciai 

of,t». 
Laadlotd  of  a  honse,  f. 
LandrsllA,  prices  of;  S57. 
Lard,  preparation  of,  9r4;  tmpottathm  sC 

ib.;  adulterations  oC  <6.;  prleos  ot^  flS; 

how  to  clarify,  468;  use  oC  la  firyi&s,  &.- 

Its  medical  uses,  666. 
Larder,  economy  of  the,  185;  ftir  IseqeK 

fbod,  442. 
Larding,  operation  of,  4fi3;  needle  fiar«  4i 
Lark  padding,  receipt  for,  506L 
Larks,  prloes  oC  257;  a  great  d^leacy.  A.; 

roasting  of,  4S8 ;  carving  of,  ei& 
Latehes,  various  kinds  oC  54. 
Lath-wotk,  in  plastering,  prloea  oC  fSL 
Lathing  and  plastering,  <9eratloa  o^  CA 
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Litb«,  for  plaatertngoeiUiigB,  14;  prleeaof,  i& 
Laver,  directions  Ibr  dresslns,  4B7. 
LaTcnder,  tlnotnre  of,  for  medical  ase,  673. 
Lavender  water,  reoeipt  for,  423. 
Lead,  tts  OSes  (br  traildlng  purpoeea,  10; 
ptpea  made  of;  tb.;  of  plumbert,  60;  not 
to  be  naed  for  water  plpeti,  147 ;  me  of  for 
domestic  porposea,  167;  liquor  of  acetate 
of,  666;  plaster  oC  670^ 
Lead-work  of  glaziers,  67, 68. 
Leamington  padding,  511 
Leases,  nattire  and  conditions  of,  7. 
Leather,  naes  oft  fbr  doDMStle  ptnpoMa,  16ft ; 
maDufactare  of,  t&.;  process  of  cunointr, 
160;  Tarlons  kinds  of,  •&.;  art  of  splitting, 
ib. ;  blacking  that  will  preserve,  2S7. 
Leather,  patent,  directions  tx  deauing,  2S6L 
Leeke,  cream,  028: 

lioeks,  supply  of,  801 ;  when  in  season.  804. 
Legs  of  beei;  947;  ot  mntton,  940;  of  veal, 

950;  and  its  economy,  ib. 
X«emon-apple  puddings,  514. 
Lemon  bread  pudding,  514. 
Lemon  cakes,  making  of,  872,  sn. 
Lemon  cheese,  624. 
Lemon  cheesecakes,  50lk 
Lemon  creams,  533, 524. 
Lemon  custarda,  5SS. 
Lemon  dumplings,  517. 
liCmon  Jelly,  .027. 
Lemon  Juice,  ftult  drops  of,  588. 
Lemon  mlnoe  pies,  making  of,  508. 
Lemon  peel,  essence  of,  410;  Unoturo  of  ift. 
Lemon  pudding,  516. 
Lemon  puA,  reoeipt  fbr,  500. 
Lemon  peel,  jiiee  and  essence  ot,  fbr  medi- 
cal purposes,  665. 
Lemon  solids,  59S. 
Lemon  sponges,  526. 
Lemon  white  sauce,  receipt  for,  489L 
Lemonade,  manufacture  of,  884;  prepara- 
tion of,  880,  880. 
Lemonade  ice,  making  of;  402. 
Lononade  pudding,  519. 
Lemons,  use  of,  806;  prices  of;  807;  always 
In  season,  &,;  lyiup  of;  400;  how  to 
pickle,  407. 
Length,  measures  oC;  89a 
Lentils,  use  of,  in  building,  881 
Lettuce,  its  general  use  as  a  salad,  800; 
when  in  season,  804 ;  dressing  of;  400 ;  ez- 
tnbct  of,  its  medical  usee,  668. 
Library,  fbnitnre  fbr  the,  196;  prioes  oC  ifi. 
Light,  artlfldal,  theory  of;  190;  amount  of, 
given  out  by  certain  materlids,  <&  ;  the 
kindling  pofait  at  which  combustion  is 
carried  on,  191 ;  economy  of;  198;  candles 
and  candle-making,  materials  fbr  produc- 
ing, 198  et  seq. ;  comparative  cost  of,  185; 
table  of  the  cost  of  various  lights  fbr  live 
boara,  186,  187;  laws  for  regulating  the 
transmission  of;  547. 


Lti^t,  natural,  eoonomy  of  191 ;  the  tuals 
rays,  and  the  diflbrent  blbids  In  uae  for 
regulating  them)  181  et  seq. ;  supply  of, 
16a 

Lighting  of  houses,  nataral  and  artlfleial, 
119  et  seq. ;  principles  of  light,  110;  theory 
of  the  production  of  artificial  Ught,  190; 
economy  of  natural  light,  c& ;  dlfltereut 
blinds  used  Ibr  regulating  light,  199 ;  eco- 
nomy of  artificial  tight,  198;  candles  and 
candle-making  materials,  198-198;  oil  and 
camphiae,  and  the  lamps  uaea  with  them 
128  et  seq. ;  of  the  nunery,  579. 

Lighting  materials.  884. 

Lime,  its  uses  and  properties,  18;  dlfKerent 
kinds  at,  ib.;  prlcea  of;  ib. ;  tests  Ibr  tlie 
detection  of,  in  water,  UOi 

Lime,  chloride  of.  Its  medical  propcrtlco  and 
use,  607. 

Llmeetonei  naed  ftr  building  pnrpoaeB,ia; 
prices  o(t& 

Limewood,  its  prioes  and  uses,  168. 

Linen,  In  use  for  domestic  purposes,  170; 
manufacture  of,  171 ;  i>  ble-cloths,  napkins, 
towels,  sheeting,  Ac  188. 184;  directions 
for  taking  stains  out  of;  997;  tobenunfced 
with  marking-Ink,  981;  repairs  of,  ill; 
getting  up  of;  418)  to  restore  it  when 
scorched,  ib. 

Linen  materials,  prices  of;  lOi. 

ling,  supplies  of,  972. 

Liniments,  fbr  medleal  purposes,  OOK 

Linings,  deal-fhuned,  prioea  of  joiner's 
labour  for,  5L 

Linseed,  infbsion  of,  fbsr  medical  purposes, 
665;  poultioe  of;  87a 

Linseed  oil,  888. 

Linseed  tea,  for  faiTaUds,  684 

Lip  salve,  red,  499. 

Upa,  state  of  the,  a  test  of  disease,  647. 

Liqueurs,  extensive  um  of;  881 ;  varieties  of, 
tft.  ,*  making  of;  883. 

Liquorice  sugar,  980. 

Liquors,  unfkrmented,  varieos  kinds  oC  884. 

Liquors  for  medleal  purpoeet,  808. 

Lisbon- wine,  prices  ot,  88a 

Litre,  the  standard  unit  of  meaaure  of 
capacity  in  France,  629. 

Liver,  a  fbod  suitable  fbr  the  poor,  887. 

Liver-pudding,  sultoblo  for  the  poor,  586. 

Liver  sauce,  488. 

Liveries,  property  In,  935. 

Loaf,  quartern,  weiglit  and  ooit  of  the,  98ft 

Lobster  patties,  receipt  fbr,  oo& 

Lobster  pie,  receipt  for,  505. 

Lobeter  rissoles,  prepaied  as  a  comer  diabi 

407. 
Lobster  salad,  dressing  of;  40a 
Lobster  sauce,  receipt  fbr,  488. 
Lobster  toup,  reoeipt  for.  476. 
Lobsten,  snpplieeof,  978;  natural  blatory 

of;  U.  {  dlreotkHia  for  dressing,  471,  <Si. 
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Locks,  flziniT  off  S8;  changes  foe  M;  varl- 

oos  kinds  or,  sud  prices  oC,  54^  6& 
Lodgers,  Unrs  respecting,  7. 
Loin  ormntton,  940;  of  veal,  850. 
Loo-tables,  prices  oi;  SOO. 
LooUng-gUsses,  directions  for  deaUog, 

Loceme,  for  horses,  9». 

Laclftr  matches,  supplies  of,  3S5. 

Lnnga,  oatoral  ecuoomy  of  the,  419}  ehe* 
mical  changes  effected  by  the,  tit. 

Lustres,  directions  for  cleanlnir,  S88. 

Lustring,  of  cbloa  ware,  17a,  178. 

lorlng-ln-room,  management  of  the,  fiM  et 
seq.;  preparations  required,  U5;  the 
nozse,  Al  ;  baby-lbien,  U6  8 ;  ahould  be  as 
airy  as  possible,  858;  management  of  the 
mother,  •&.;  and  of  the  Infiuit,  MS ;  articles 
required  ibrthe  mauagement  of  the  In- 
fiuii,  i^.;  dky  nnrdng,  MB  (fesNunting). 


M. 


Macaroni,  manolMAnre  and  quality  oC 
IM;  price  of;  S97;  Tarious  ways  of  pre- 
paring as  a  comer  dish,  tf7, 488. 

Macaroni  puddings,  ns. 

Macaroons,  making  of,  875u 

Mace,  natural  history  and  properties  ot, 
894;  adnltontion  0^  ib.;  prices  ot,  895; 
essence  of,  410. 

Mackerel,  supplies  of,  270;  271;  natural 
habits  oi;  iti.  ,*  bolUng  snd  broiling,  potting 
and  pickling  d,  470,  471;  directions  ior 
carving,  615l 

Mackerel  pl<',  receipt  fbr,  fiOfi. 

Made  dishes,  or  entries,  directions  for  mak- 
ing, 491  et  seq. 

Made  grartes,  receipts  for,  480^ 

Madeira  puddings,  518. 

Madeira  wine,  qoalltles  oi;  829;  prices  of, 
880;  British,  380. 

Madras  cunj,  prepared  as  a  dish,  497. 

Magn«d*i  tests  fbr  detecting  in  water,  189; 
eartmiate  of;  fbr  medical  uses,  886;  sul- 
phate of;  608,  878. 

Magneslan  oliqr,  employment  oT^  in  manu- 
iketuring  porcelain,  17& 

Magneslan  stone,  prices  of;  10. 

Mahogany,  Its  use  fbr  fhmlture,  181; 
Hondnrss  and  Spanish,  A. ;  prtoes  o^  168 ; 
Its  adaptation  for  furniture,  814. 

Maid-of-aU-work,  her  duties,  sm 

Malda,  boiling  and  flrylng  of,  470. 

Maintenance  of  in-door  men-senrants,  881; 
of  female  servants,  888. 

Malay  fbwls,  keeping  of,  356L 

Malt,  consists  of  gnJn,  818;  Its  preparation 
and  use  In  brewing,  816  et  seq.;  selection 
o(  817;  price  of,  <& ;  quantity  of  hops  osed 


fbr  each  bushel  of;  881;  qsantUj  of  y«Mii 

used  to  each  qnaner  of,  ML 
Malt  and  Sugar,  rslatiTeoost  «4  in  hrswkig^ 

378. 
Malt  llqnon,  great  rarietles  of,  818;  nuue- 

rials  fbr  producing,  cib. ;  brewing  ot  888, 

884;  adulterailoa  of;  884;  prices  oi;  Ol; 

bottling  of;  879. 
Malt-wine,  making  oC  880l 
Mam,  natural  economy  o^  as  aJfceted  by  his 

artificial  habits,  4M  eiscq. ;  hlaatroctare, 

424;  his  organs,  and  their  flinrtlnna,  434-« ; 

the  skeleton,  ^4,  425;  tbe  muscles,  42S; 

the  nsrvons  syftem,  488;  the  organs  of 

digestion  and  ssslmllstion,  ib. ;  the  bkx4, 

427;  theorgana  of  reprodncUon,  431;  tu, 

and  its  economy  In  the  system,  •&. 
Man-servant,  his  duties,  888. 
Manchester  pudding,  A1& 
Mangle,  uaea  of  the,  418. 
Mangling,  directions  for,  418i 
Manna,  sugar  o^  890;  its  medical  pn^erties 

and  use,  686. 
Manure-holis  must  always  be  provided,  ISL 
Maple,  Ita  use  fbr  ftamltuze,  161;  ita  prina, 

168. 
Maranta  arrow-root,  888;  prices  oC  >&. 
MaraschlnOi  making  of;  888. 
Marble,  used  fbr  building  purpows^   10{ 

prices  oC  •&.;  used  fbr  domestic  partoses, 

178;  adaptation  fbr  bed-room  fttrDitore^ 

214;    directions  for  cleaning,   886^  SST; 

taking  staUis  out  of;  837. 
Marble  cement,  Keene's  pstent,  prtoe  oC  li 
Marble  masoniy,  84;  prices  of  machlaciy- 

poUshed  ehlmoeypleoes,  18]  wages  and 

measuring  of;  A, 
Marbling,  prices  of,  76L 
March,  domestic  bills  of  dsre  fbr,  810,  81S: 

list  of  arttaies  in  season,  618;  bUlsof&re 

for  dinner  parties  In,  887,  eas. 
Maijonun,  used  fbr  seasoning;  808;  csaenos 

of,  409. 
Marketing,  general  remarks  on,  24L 
MsriUng,  and  marking  Ink,  4lj. 
Marlratock^  a  kind  of  brick  nsed  Jbr  bnSM- 

lng,l8. 
Marlborough  pnddhig,  615^ 
Marmalade,  various  ruseipta  for  the  maklig 

of,  887,  388. 
Marquetiy,  mannfacture  of,  l8t 
Marriage  of  a  daughter,  visits  of  friends 

after  the,  828. 
Marrow-bonea,  boUing  o^  437.^ 
Marsala,  prices  of,  830. 
Marsdcn-cake,  prepared  as  a  comer  dlsb,  481. 
Marsh-mailoiTS,  their  medical  properties 

and  use,  666,  687. 
Masden  wine,  purchase  oC,  88a 
Mash-tubs,  used  fbr  brewing,  siS,  aia 
Mason,  his  spedfled  duties,  98;  his  chazfc^ 

108. 
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MasoiuT  SS  (Mt  Stone  and  HArtde  Maaoarj). 
lUsTXBf  bla  aatlioTllj  over  hlB  apprentloe, 

SM;  Dot  bound  to  gire  a  temnt  a  cb»* 

racter,  A.;  ponlahment  fbr  (Uaely  per- 

•onatlng,  ib. ;  hla  UablUUea,  SM,  8S& 
Itaster  and  mtfltreaa,  thdr  eo-operatlon 

required  tn  t&e  pracUoe  of  domestic  eoon> 

omy,  & 
Ifaater-ballders,  their  charges,  9, 
Mastic  cement,  price  oC  I4k 
Haterlals  for  boUding  (see  Bnildlng). 
Mats,  prices  of,  192 ;  to  preserve  sheep-Skins 

for,  488. 
MattiniTt  ooooa>nat,  mannActure  of,  180, 

18L 
Matting,  passsge,  directions  for  cleaning. 

Mattresses,  184;  dlflterent  materials  ot,  ib.; 
prices  of;  187, 188;  cluu^es  for  re-making, 
188. 

Msy,  domestic  UHs  of  fkre  for,  610,  619;  list 
of  aitfeles  in  season,  618;  bills  of  fiire  for 
dinner  parties  in,  628,  6:29. 

Mayonaise  salad,  dressing  of,  401. 

Mead,  making  of,  886 ;  sparkling  and  ootr- 
sllp,  ib. 

Meal  of  Indian  com,  976,  977 ;  of  barley,  977 ; 
of  oats,  ib. ;  of  peas  and  beans,  278;  adulter- 
ations of,  979,  28(K 

Mtels,  salted  for  the  nursery,  679;  arrange- 
ments to  he  obserred  at,  68(X 

Measles,  medical  treatment  of,  688. 

Measurement,  plan  of  payment  by,  in 
housebuilding,  146;  of  marble  masonry, 
20. 

Measures,  tables  of,  for  housekeeping 
purposes,  619  et  seq. ;  used  in  France,  629. 

Measures,  glass,  Ibr  compounding  drugs. 

Meat,  supplies  oC  942  et  seq.  (see  Butcher's 
Meat)  ;  preservation  of,  by  salting,  404 ; 
directions  for  cooking,  444;  flrosen,  ib.; 
Jointing  of,  448;  steaming  o^  457 ;  when  in 
season,  618,  614. 

Meat  balls,  preparation  of,  488. 

Meat  pickle,  receipt  for,  40S. 

Meat  soup,  for  fomlly  use,  474 ;  with  peas, 
for  the  poor,  637 ;  with  rice,  58a 

Meats,  preserved,  preparation  ot,  858-256. 

Meats  ( tee  Animal  Food). 

Medical  attendance,  when  to  be  provided  by 
the  master,  22ft. 

Medical  hygelne,  679  et  seq. 

MKxnciKX,  science  of,  644;  properties  of 
diiferent  medicines,  and  their  modes  of 
operations,  652,  653;  alphabetical  list  of, 
654  et  seq.  (tee  Drugs) ;  table  of  propor- 
tionate doses  of,  for  different  ages,  673 ; 
classification  of  remedies,  and  receipts  for 
tbelr  administration,  673  et  seq- 

MxDiciNE,  I>oiCEBnc,  the  ordinary  resources 
of;  686  et  seq. ;  in  cases  of  ftver,  686-688 ; 


of  inflammation,  600 ;  or  skbi  diieases,  609; 
domeitio  surgery,  608-605. 

Medicine  chest,  654. 

Medlar  Jelly,  receipt  for,  40a 

Medlars,  use  of;  806;  when  In  season,  807. 

Medley,  pie,  receipt  for,  505. 

Melons,  how  to  preserve,  like  ginger,  296; 
hot-house  flruits,  806;  when  in  season, 
807. 

Melt,  the,  suitable  for  the  poor,  688L 

Melted  butter,  receipt  for.  48& 

Memel  timber,  its  value  for  building  pur- 
poses, 15;  prices  of,  16. 

Men-servmnts,  220,  921 ;  duties  of,  St. ;  wages 
and  maintenance  oi;  5^1. 

Mercury,  dlfforent  preparations  of;  for  me- 
dical purposes,  667. 

Mesmerising,  fUlaey  of,  682. 

Metalllo-wicked  candles,  126, 188. 

Metals  used  for  building  purposes,  17-20; 
iron,  17;  lead,  19;  copper,  ib.;  zinc  aiid 
tin,  20;  varieties  ot;  used  for  ftamtture, 
165;  gold-leaf  gliding,  sUver-plating,  Ac, 
166;  iron,  table-cutlery,  copper,  lead,  tin, 
and  zinc,  167;  aUoys,  16& 

Meters,  wet  and  diy,  prices  of,  66;  for  gas 
182. 

Metropolitan  building  act,  8& 

Mice,  poisoning  of,  2S8. 

Mildew,  directions  for  removing,  227. 

Miliary  fever,  medical  treatment  of,  680. 

Milk,  957;  supplies  of,  259;  adulterations  of, 
260;  cream  the  oily  part  of,  ib.;  manase- 
ment  of,  847-848;  preservation  of,  3^; 
various  preparations  of,  531,  532;  flow  of; 
after  child-birth,  56a 

Mllk-punch,  making  of,  884 

Milk-sugar,  29a 

Milk-teeth,  time  of  their  appearance,  o5L 

Mhice-meat,  making  ot,  508. 

Ikflnce-ples,  making  of,  508. 

Minced  beef  or  mutton,  warming  up  of;  492, 
498. 

Minced  veal,  receipt  for  making,  494. 

Minerals  used  in  the  adulteration  of  flour 
279. 

Mint,  used  for  seasoning,  802. 

Mint  Julep,  preparation  of.  89L 

Mint  sauce,  receipt  for,  48& 

Mlroton  of  veal,  receipt  (or  making,  494. 

Miscarriage,  causes  and  treatment  of,  555. 

Mistress,  the  master's  co-operation  with, 
required  in  carrying  out  the  practice  of 
domestic  economy,  8- 

Mistresses,  216  (tee  Servants). 

Mitre-box  of  a  Joiner's  bench,  861 

Mixed  pickles,  407. 

Mixed  preserves  for  children,  895. 

Mixtures,  vsrious  kinds  of;  for  medica 
purposes,  667. 

Modelling,  process  of,  in  manufkctnrlng 
porcelain,  177. 
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MolMset  cskes,  making  of,  in, 

MoiUd  anatomy,  axplanation  oC  M4. 

Moreen  cnrtaina,  188. 

Moral,  growth  oftlie,  9H. 

Moroooo  leather,  numnfhclnre  ci,  U8. 

Mortar  for  bollding  pnrpoeea,  13;  prepantiao 

of;  14 ;  oie  of,  in  brickwork,  tt. 
Mortar,    WeUgewood,    for    oompooodiDg 

drags,  658. 
Morttio  chieel,  oied  In  Joinery*  99. 
MortlM4oeka,  38,  fii. 
MoaeUe,  qoalltiea  of,  3S9. 
Mother,  treatment  of  the,  at  the  time  of 

cfaUd-birtb,  M8-MB;  her  diet  when  aock- 

ling,  «n.. 
Mother's  ndlk,  a  goodsnbstitate  for  the,  596. 
Moths,  directions  for  preaerrinf  tan  and 

wooUeo  flrom,  SS8,  83& 
Monld  of  an  arch,  si 
Moulded  oreams,  yarioos  reoeipts  for,  384 
Moaldlng-planea,  nsed  Injoineiy,  88. 
Mouldings,  ▼arlons  klnda  ot,  In  Joinery,  87 ; 

prices  o^  in  plastering;  7S,  74;  expenses 

of  painting,  73}  charges  for,  in  bouse  de- 

ooration,  7& 
Moulds  for  maUng  blano-mange,  JeUes,  Ac. 

sn. 
Mnfflnf,  making  oC  87a 
Mulberries,  when  In  season,  807 ;  ^yrnp  ot, 

4Qa 
Mulled  wIoeaforinTallda.  684 
Mullet,  871 ;  directions  (or  dressing,  47L 
MuUagatawiiy  soup^  dlxeottona  for  making, 

474. 
Mulling  poit  and  elsret,  884 
Muriate  of  lime,  leot»for  detecting  In  water. 


Muselea  of  man,  481 

Mushroom  ketchup,  408. 

Mushroom  powder,  making  ef,  4161 

Mnatuoom  sauce,  receipt  for,  482^ 

Mushrooms,  supplies  ot,  808 ;  razletiea  ef, 
308 ;  purchase  oC  804 ;  when  In  season,  A. ; 
how  to  pickle,  407 ;  stewing  ot,  488;  pot- 
ting of;  58& 

Music  stools,  prioss  ot,  980. 

MusUn  ourtalns,  188. 

iCubsel'^nm  cheese,  receipt  for,  83f. 

Mussels,  Buppliea  of,  978 

Must,  prepaiiu-lon  of;  for  wine,  8S& 

Mustard,  natural  hlstoiy  and  propertletof; 
988;  adulteration  of;  ib,;  purchasing  o£ 
A.;  prices  of;  90B. 

Mostud,  poultioe  at,  for  medical  purposes, 
676. 

Mustard  and  cress,  nsed  as  a  salad,  802; 
when  in  season.  804 

Mutton,  proportion  of  bone  to  meat  In,  844; 
varletlea  of,  947,  9t8;  different  Joints  oi; 
943;  best  test  of  its  goodness,  ib. :  home- 
fbd,  841;  roasting  of,  451;  leg,  shonidrr, 
•ad  neck.  boOtng  oi;  4W;  tlie  Tarioas 


ways  of  warmlBg  vp,  43* 

488;  potted.    A.;  en  nlasqacnd^  A.,* 

carilnga  bauneh  ot,  313; 

die,  leg,  and  shoolder  of;  6lttr 
Muttod,  rolled,  roaaHngoC  439i 
Mutton  broth,  direotlons  for  — ""g,  474; 

suited  fbr  Infimta,  an. 
Mutton  ohops,  boIUng  of,  43ft. 
Mntton-cnstaid,  for  bowel  oomplainta,  384 
Mutton  cntlets,  stewing  of;  4S3;  fkylng  oe,  431 
Mutton  puddings,  rsoelpts  for,  383. 
Mutton  steaks,  as  a  oomer  dMi, 
Myrrh,  tincture  oC  fbr  medical  i 


N. 


Nafls,  Tarioas  kinds  of,  35;  prioea  oi;  iii 
liaphtiia,  used  fbr  Ugbtlng,  138,  U3l 
Napkin  preas,  nsiUty  of  a,  134 
Kapkina,  188, 184 

Narootlca,  their  oMdioal  naeai,  377* 
Nasturtiums,  used  fbr  seasoning,  903; 

to  pickle,  401 
Natural  economy  of  nan,  434  (aas  Mao>. 
Neck  of  Teal,  8Ml 
Nectarlnea,  their  wlmleeonseni 

305$  when  in  seaaoo,  307. 
Needle-work  to  be  done  by  til* 

9SL 
Nerrous  system  In  man,  493;  dlsQ3ae3«rthe, 
651 

Nettle,  a  nutrttloua  TsgetaUe^  3Ms 

erthe,4Ba 
Night-lamp,  camphlne,  180. 
Night-Ughta,  use  of,  198. 
Nipples,  sore,  treatment  oC  3CL 
Nlire,  properties  oC,  in  pnwinlug;  334 
Nitric  add,  Its  medical  propentea  and 

685. 
Nitric  ether,  spirit  o(  fbr  aaedlesa 
Normandy  pippins,  587. 
Notice  to  quit  a  house,  form  of  gtving;  i 
Nottingham  cottage  cart,  3oa 
Norember,  domeetio  bmaof  five  Ibr.  3U,  3U; 

llstorartleleaiBaeaaoQ,314i  MOaoftee 

for  dhmer  partlea  In,  68L 
.  Noyean,  making  of;  881 
NrasBiT,  artteles  for  the,  and  Chelr  pilee» 

919;  bedsteads  and  bedding  ftr  tfan,  a^; 

aspect  and  TentUatloa  of  the,  370. 
Nnrseiy  of  a  lytng4n-room,  general  managr 

mentofthe,  568  et  sei|>;  the  Inteat,  388; 

the  nuneiy  maid  and  tier  ateaaaa,  «1; 

the  temperature,  ftarnltora,  Jkc371;  m*- 

nagement  of  the  child  fh>m  the  and  of  t^ 

month  579  (jstflnfknt) ;  after  weanias,  377; 

food  suited  to  the  JnhaMtenu  oT  th^ 

579. 
Nnrsefy-mald,  quaUflcationa  required  in  fba, 

568,  57a 

Nurses  fbr  the  lyine-ln-room. 
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quOlfleattoM,  50t<  tiMlrwasM,  ik;  wet 
and  diy  mntDg,  008^ 
Slnnlnff  tlie  riek,  genenl  dlnctioiifl  flir,  eSB, 


NntiiMga,  natiml  tatotoiy  and  propertlM  oC 
SttiSM;  aMKenitloa  of;  S84;  prloet  oc, 
9M;  esiencfl  of,  410. 

Nnu,  IndJcesUUUtr  of;  366;  prtoM  of,  807. 


0. 


Oak,  tli«  moit  raliiatda  timber  Ibr  bonding 

parpoeee,  15;  Its  nie  for  ibmltore,  161; 

Ka  pTloea,  loi;  Its  adaptation  Ibr  ftenitnre, 

914 
Oak  bark.  Its  medical  properties  and  use,  oes. 
OatmeaU  supplies  of,  977;  its  Tslne  as  an 

article  of  fbod,  Hn ;  prloes  of,  ibk ;  buying 

of;  278;  adnlteratloiia  o(  979;  ML 
Oatmeal  cakea,  Sootcli,  874. 
Oatmeal  gmel,  salted  for  Infiuits,  579i 
Oatmeal  porridge,  88L 
Oatmeal  pudding,  making  ot,  511. 
Oats  for  horses,  689 ;  prices  of,  500. 
October,  domestic  Mils  of  toe  Ibr,  611, 61^ 

Ust  of  articles  in  season,  9i4i  bills  of  fhre 

ibr  dinner  parties  in,  681. 
OfBoeo  attached  todomlenes,  159;  f\imltvre 

fbr,  199 ;  and  list  of  prices,  198-191 
Ogee  pamteinngs  of  doon,  8& 
OU  ibr  lighting,  IM,  196, 198;  and  the  lamps 

used  with  them,  198;  dirBctlons  for  ex- 
tracting Ufhrn  boards,  986;  pri<*fOf;a8B. 
Oil-doths  nsod  for  table-oorers,  18L 
Oil  gas,  manntectnie  of;  181 
OQ  lampo,  varieties  oC  190  et  seg. 
OB-poUdiingof  ftamitaro^  16& 
OIeloadd,19i 
OllTe  oil,  888;  a  means  of  preeenrlag  fish, 

950;  use  of;  in  fkying,  488. 
Olires,  culture  and  qoaUties  oC  808;  prop*- 

xatloii  0^  806,  900;  prices  of,  80a 
Omeleta,  prepared  at  a  comer  dlsb«  488 ; 

making  of;  518,  519i 
Onion  sauce,  receipt  for,  VS. 
Onion  soap,  receipt  ibr,  4TBi 
Onion  Tlnegar,  making  of,  88& 
Omons,  801 ;  Tarleties  of;  A. ;  when  in  sea^ 

son,  804;  bow  to  ptdEle,  407;  thSTarions 

wajs  of  dresBlng,  487. 
Oolitic  stones,  ased  Ibr  balldbig  purposes, 

10;  Portland,  Caen,  and  Bath  stone,  tffr. 
Opium,  confbctlon  of,  661 ;  Unlment  of;  686 ; 

tincture  of;  for  medical  use,  678 ;  wine  of; 

Orange  blseolts,  making  of;  878. 

Orange  brandy,  making  of,  884. 

Orange  cheesecakes,  500. 

Orange  cream,  591, 599. 

Orange  Jelly,  different  receipts  for, -890,  527. 

Oiaaga  marmalade,  zoeelpts  for,  807, 886. 


Orange  marmalade  podding,  51& 

Orange  peel,  easenoaod;  410;  tincture  of;  <5.; 

infusion  of;  and  its  medical  nssa,  064. 
Orange,  synip  of,  40a 
Orange  tarts,  receipts  fbr,  508. 
Orange  wine,  making  ok  SSL 
Orangeade,  preparation  of;  880. 
Oranges,  large  importation  of,  806;  whole- 

somenessof,  A^;  prices  of;  806,  307 ;  when 

in  season,  807. 
Organs  of  man,  and  thdr  ftmctlons,  494, 

48L 
Oriental  dilna,  manufketnre  of,  174. 
Ormola  omamenta,  directions  for  cleaning. 


Ornamentation  (tf  glased  ware,  178, 179. 

Ortolans,  roasttng  of;  4531 

Oven,  for  baking  bread,  865. 

Oven^^oasttng,  451 

Oreoa  for  baUng;  446l 

Ovolo  mouldings,  87« 

OtoIo  pannelllngs  of  doors,  88. 

Ox,  diflbrent  Joints  of  the,  946,  947. 

Ox-ohoek,  stewing  of,  460. 

Ox-cheek  soup,  directions  for  making,  471 

Ox-fbetJeUy,596i 

Ox-iwlate,  as  a  comer>dlsh,  496. 

Ox-tail  soup,  directions  for  making,  471 

Ox<40Dgne,  stewing  of,  460;   directions  for 

earring,  610. 
Oxfbrd-puddings,  516. 
Oxford-sausages,  receipt  for,  48& 
0yster4etchap,  making  o^  408. 
(^ter^pattles,  receipt  for,  506. 
Oyster-sauce,  receipt  for,  488. 
Oyster«onp,  receipt  for,  476. 
Oysters,  978;  natural  histoiy  of,  <b.;  pickled, 

406;    directions   for    fbeding,    dressing; 

and  pickling,  479. 
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Packing,  process  of;  in  bathing;  680, 68L 

Page,  his  duties,  990. 

Paint,  directions  for  cleaning,  985;  for  re- 
moTing  spots  of  fh>m  window  panes,  986; 
for  remoTing  it  fh>m  doth,  927. 

Painter,  his  specified  ddtles,  00 ;  his  charges, 
102. 

Painting  and  colouring,  as  applied  to  house- 
building, 74;  the  tools  employed,  •&.; 
wood  painting,  ib.;  in  distemper,  tdi; 
measorement  of  w(urk,  71  75 ;  prices  ot 
labour  and  materials,  75;  of  grained  ImU 
tatlons,  76;  of  marbling.  Tarnishing, 
moulding,  writing,  gilding,  and  colonrln ^ 
76,71. 

Painting,  materials  fbr,  81;  prices  of,  99; 
process  of,  in  manuihcturing  porcelain, 
176, 177,  ir& 

Palatea  of  beef,  itcwed,  460. 
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uah-glazing,  and  wtroworiaiig,  tb.t  his 
•pedfled  duties,  98;  bis  cborgcs,  103L 

Oluliiir,  operation  of,  68;  detailed  contracts 
Ibr,  151;  proOBSs  ot,  la  isaniiCicturin< 
porcelain,  176.  177;  components  of  tbe 
glaze,  178;  omamentatioo  ot,  ib. 

Glazing,  for  tarts  or  puffs,  502. 

Gldten,  an  Important  substance  in  tbe  com- 
poritton  of  flour,  S75. 

Olycerlne,  production  oC  Ui\  Its  use  In 
preserving  perUihable  articles.  255. 

Gold-Uce,  directions  for  cleaning,  22& 

Uold*leaf;  used  for  flmiitnre,  16a 

Goose,  keeping  of  the,  858  (ms  Geese.) 

Goose  featbers,  170;  different  prices  91, 184, 
185. 

Gooseberries,  presenred,  158;  wbea  in  sea- 
son, 807;  drying  oC  898. 

Gooseberry  cbampagne,  making  ot,  883, 

Gooseberry  fool,  making  ot,  521 

Gooeeberryjam,  bow  to  preserve,  8M. 

Gooseberry  puddings,  msking  oA  JilO. 

Gooseberry  tart,  receipt  fbr,  508. 

Gooseberiy  trifle,  5S3. 

GooMberry  vinegar,  making  of,  885. 

Gooseberry  water  ice,  making  ot;  403k 

Qoosobsny  wine,  making  of,  389L 

Gouges,  used  In  joinery,  88. 

Grained  Imitations,  prices  o^  76. 

Onimme,  the  standard  unit  of  weight  In 
Vranoe,68S. 

Gnmlte,  used  for  boUdlaar  porpoets,  M;  var- 
loDs  prices  of,  ik 

Grape  sugar,  MO  («se  Bagar)> 

Grape  wine,  British,  making  ot,  88S. 

Orapes,  hothouse  fiult,  806;  wbolesomeness 
ot,  Oh:  prices  ot,  807 ;  when  in  scas(m ;  jkv- 
paratlon  of,  for  wine,  8S6;  how  to  preserve 
them  in  bunches,  896. 

Orassbopper  spring  of  oanlages,  596. 

Grates,  prices  ot,  55;  employed  Ibr  wanning 
houses,  the  open  one,  109;  the  register, 
111 ;  Dr.  AmoU's,  ift. ;  the  shsm  register,  ib.  ; 
combined  with  the  warn  air  apparstasi 
lis ;  setting  oi;  151 ;  directions  (or  clean- 
ing and  pollshtaig,  986^ 

Oratasi  brass,  made  by  plimben,  pitees  ot^ 
64. 

Gravel,  use  of,  as  s  concrete,  IS. 

QfmTies,  dliectkMis  ft>r  msking,  450,  479-481: 
browning  for,  478, 474 ;  general  receipts  for, 
480. 48L 

Gravy  bread  for  Invsllds,  683. 

Gravy  soup,  directions  for  making,  474. 

Gniyling,964:  dressing  of,  467. 

Grease-pot,  in  cooking,  442. 

Grease-spots,  directions  for  removing  them 
ftom  sUk,  998;  ftx»m  carpets,  284;  ftom  a 
woollen  cover,  A. ;  ftx>m  plctnrea,  42& 

Greengage  Jam,  maiUng  o^  895. 

Greengages,  how  to  preserve,  iti,  806t  pre- 
•eiTstlan  of  In  bnmdj^,  491. 


Green-goose  pie,  receipt  Cor,  tm. 

Gridlrou,  use  of  the,  466. 

Griskln  of  pork,  251. 

Groceries,  the  varloos  artlolea  add  by  ttw 
grocer,  S84  et  seq. ;  tea,  coffee,  andi 
9»4p280;  sugar,  treade,  and  honey, 
992;  spices,  992-295;  nilsceUaneoaa, 
298;  dried  and  candied  fhilt«,  996. 

Orolned  rooft,  24. 

Groom,  duties  or  the,  5«r. 

Grooming,  directions  tor,  587,  58S. 

Grounds  for  shutters,  40. 

Grouse,  prloesof,  997;  dlreottoosibr «nzTlB& 
61& 

Grouse  pie,  receipt  for,  506. 

Grouse  soup,  receipt  for,  47(L 

Grouting,  In  brickwork,  27. 

Growths,  new,  in  the  human  »<nictwra,  6n. 

Urael,  suited  for  InLints,  576. 

Guslacnm  wood  and  resin,  tixcir  medical 
properties  and  use,  664. 

Gudgeon,  supplies  of,  965 ;  dressini;  <£,  407. 

Guinea  fowls,  oonsumpaon  oi;  236  %  keeping 
ot,  357;  trussing  and  boiling,  455;  romauag 

of.  448. 

Gum  amnvunlacnm,  Its  mfdlral  propertte 

and  use,  656L 
Gum  assaftetida,  its  medioai  prop«rtlas  and 

use,  657. 
Gums,  management  of  the,  as  cMentlnl  to 

health,  549,  692;  state  of  the,  a  t«st  of  dto- 

ease,  647. 
Gomajxl,  red  and  gray,  979. 
Gntta-percha,  lis  uses  for  domnsUepiu  poass^ 

172L 
Guttering  pipes,  piloea  oi;  17, 19i  9a 
Gutters,  prices  of  carpenter'a  lalMw  Ibr,  A 
Gwlnlad,  supplies  of  the,  967. 
Gypsum,  its  uses  hi  boikUng,  1& 


H; 


Hsck,  qualities  of  the.  564 ; 

Hacking  tool  of  glaziers,  68. 

Haddock,  supplies  oi;  270;  boUing  and  diy^ 
lngoi;47a 

Hsomorrholds,  attendant  on  pregnancy,  «M. 

Hair,  Its  use  in  plaster,  M,  14;  ttei 
roestic  fumlturo,  176;  for  stufflug 
Ac  184. 

Hair,  human,  a  good  wadi  for,  481 1  bow  to 
prevent  its  foiling  off,  ib,;  on  the  pngper 
treatment  of  tbe,  544 ;  the  Itest  atlmnlams 
to  tbe  growth  of,  645 ;  the  <rfly  matter  re- 
quired bj  the,  ib. ;  enttittg  the,  546 ;  aluw- 
ing  the,  ibi  dapilatorieaftr  the,  Mir. 

Hair  grease,  making  of,  42L 

Hake,  aoppUes  ot,  m. 

Half-tester  bedsteads,  prtoss  vC,  lO^SOr. 

Hall  ftimltttre.  199;  prices  o^  ib.; 
woods  adapted  for,  9I4L 
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Hans,  dlrectlona  fbr  deaolnir,  tKL 

Ham,  prepiiraUon  and  core  or,  SMS ;  boOlng 

of,  4M;  directions  Tor  carving,  01& 
Ham  aauce,  receipt  fbr,  4M). 
Hamburgh  fowla,  keeping  of  the,  SM. 
Hammer,  lued  la  tiling,  3& 
Hama,  how  to  cure,  406;  bow  to  smoke, 

•406i  bow  to  keep,  ib. 
Hand  saw,  used  In  Jolnei7,  3& 
Handling,   process  of.  In   manoftctarlng 

porcelain,  178, 177. 
Bandrails  of  staircases,  44;  Tarioas  rales 

Ibr  tbe  formation  of,  ib, ;  prices  of  jolner'a 

labour  for,  M. 
Hanging  of  doors,  S& 
Hansom  safety  cab,  506}  Its  construction^ 

000. 

Hare  plo,  receipt  for,  BdO. 

Hare  soup,  receipt  for,  478. 

Hares,  prices  of;  257;  when  In  season,  lb. ; 
stnlBng,  and  roasting  of,  448,  4A3,  484; 
stewing  of,  48S;  Jugging  cf,  ib.;  potting  of, 
as  a  sidO'dlsb,  496;  directions  for  carving, 
81& 

Haricot  of  mutton,  stewing  of,  458;  of  real, 
461. 

Haricots,  supplj  of,  aos^ 

Haricots,  blancs,  dressing  of,  486. 

Harness,  single  and  double,  603;  (Uffcrent 
parts  Qt;  602, 606;  costs  of,  608. 

Harness-horse,  qualities  of  the,  665. 

Harness-room,  accommodations  of  the,  156. 

Hashing  of  beef,  or  mutton,  49S;  of  caUls 
head,  404k 

Hassal,  Ur.,  his  experiments  on  water* 
136. 

Bast7  pudding,  making  of;  5U;  •nitable  Ibr 
the  poor,  53& 

Hat  stands,  prices  of,  198. 

Hatchet,  used  (n  Joinery,  66k 

Uauncli  of  mutton,  248. 

Hay,  for  horses,  588 ;  prloss  o^  59a 

Bay  loft,  accommodations  of  the,  156. 

Hazel  nuts,  when  in  seasoo»807. 

B-bone  of  beei;  247. 

Headers  of  brickwork,  2flL 

Heads  of  famiUes,  social  dntlos  of;  606  «t 
seQ. 

Hbalib,  on  the  best  means  of  preservings 
438  etseq.f  the  nature,  use,  and  abuse  of 
food,  432-488;  on  the  preparation  of  food, 
438  et  aeti, ;  essentials  neoeasaiy  for  tho 
preservation  of;  540  et  seq^ ;  air  and  exev* 
dse,  540;  bathing,  541;  management  of 
the  hair,  eyes,  teeth,  and  exureiniUes,  54i- 
558. 

Heart,  state  of  the,  a  test  of  disease,  641. 
Bearth  rugs,  manufiioture  of,  18a 
Bearths,  directions  for  cleaning,  8Jd 
Bearts  of  hnitocks,  calves,  and  shuep,  roast- 
ing oCtf& 
Beat,  tbeoiy  of;  104;  deflnition  of,  ift.;  its 


extsteooe  in  nature,  ib. ;  its  tendency  to 
maintain  an  equilibrium,  106 ;  its  radiation, 
Acib, 

Heating  materials,  coal,  firewood,  Ac.  884. 

Hemlock,  Its  medical  properties  and  nae, 
661;  poultice  of;  67a 

Hfsibane,  extract  o^  its  medical  u^ses,  063; 
tincture  o^  672. 

Herbs  for  seasoning,  302;  drying  of;  410;  far- 
ing oC  49a 

Hereditary  predisposition  in  disease,  650. 

Herrings,  supplies  of;  270;  qualities  of,  ib, ; 
cured,  274;  directions  for  dressing,  471; 
suitable  for  the  poor,  538. 

nind  carriage  of  modem  vehicles,  598. 

Hinges  of  doors,  88 ;  various  kinds  and  prices 
of;  56,  57. 

Hip  baths,  670,  680. 

Hiring  of  fUnilture,  215;  of  servants,  224. 

Uivea,  maiiagement  of,  858-354;  dlff«ivnt 
kinds  of,  858, 854;  fhmigation  o^  854. 

Hock,  prices  o^  88a 

Hodge-podge,  stewing  of,  450. 

Home,  etiquette  of  attending  pardea  fh)m« 
624 ;  giving  parties  at,  tA. 

Home  doMes,  606  et  seq. ;  plan  of  house- 
keeping (Me  Housekeeping). 

Home  n>annfactures,  supplies  of,  841  et  seq. ; 
mutton  and  pigs,  841, 848;  dairy  prodoce, 
343  et  seq.;  bees,  851;  poultry,  855;  tab- 
bits,  364;  home-made  bread,.  864  et  seq  ; 
brewing,  876  et  seq.;  h<»ne-made  wines, 
879  et  seq.;  liquors,  punches,  Ac  888; 
unfermented  beverages,  886  et  seq. ;  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  391;  preservation  by 
sugar,  spirits,  vinegar,  Ac.  892. 

Hominy,  a  food  suitable  for  the  poor,  53a 

Homflsopathy,  fallacy  of,  688. 

Honey,  289, 291 ;  taking  from  the  hive,  854. 

Honey  cakes,,  making  ol,  872. 

Honey  water,  receipt  for,  4a. 

Hood  for  tbe  oarriage,  595. 

Hooping  oongtt,  medteal  treatment  of  the, 
69L 

Hop,  extract  of;  its  medical  ases,  668;. 

Hop  tops,  dresdUig  of,  ISO. 

Hops,  the  flowers  of  the  hop  plant,  817;  their 
culture,  ib,f  selection  of,  for  brewing,  tft.; 
the  active  principle  of,  ib.;  prices  of,  A.; 
quantity  o4  fbr  each  bushel  of  malt,  881. 

Horn,  in  use  for  domestle  fhiniture,  168* 

Horse  flesh,  salting  and  preserring  of,  854. 

Hiorso-rsdish  estsn  with  roast  beef,  802 ;  Its 
medical  properties  snd  nse,  664;  iulusion 
of,  ib. 

Horse-radish  vinegar,  making  of;  886;  spirit 
of,  671. 

Horses,  varieties  of,  salted  to  private  use, 
584,  585;  purchase  of;  585i  stable  ser- 
vants for,  586, 567;  stable  management  of, 
587, 588;  fbedingoC;  586;  bran,  carrots,  hay, 
and  oom  fbr,  568,  590;  straw,  chaff,  oett, 
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lodUm  rooalf  bread  made  of,  867. 

Indian  meal  grnal,  eultable  for  tbe  poor,  088. 

Indian  meal  puflta,  017. 

Indian  rauak  and  haatjr  pudding,  anitable 
lor  the  poor,  OA. 

Indian  pioUe,  preparation  0^  407, 406. 

Indian  soy,  nae  0^  81S,  81S. 

Indiana  butter  oakaa,  maklnfr  of,  872. 

Indostry,  London  iocle«j  for  Uie  cnooor- 
agement  of,  640;  its  rolea,  Ift. 

ImrAJrxa,  flulnaoeoaafbodlbr,  S97;  man«ire> 
ment  ot,  daring  '*  the  month,**  MS ;  artldes 
leqnlrcd  for,  t6. ;  feeding  of,  ilea,  MB ;  their 
•leept  M4 ;  their  clothing,  MS ;  washing  of, 
M6;  airandexerdaerBqalsltelbr,  16. ;  prac- 
tice of  crying,  habltnal,  M7;  their  man- 
agement ftwa  the  flod  of  the  month  to 
the  weaning  time,  872,  878 ;  waaliing  and 
dressing,  87S;  short-coathig^  and  the 
artidea  necesaazy  for,  478;  weaning  oC, 
874;  air  and  exercise  necessaiy  for,  «&; 
the  perambolator  nselUl  for,  478 ;  teaching 
to  walk,  878;  different  liinda  of  food 
necessary  fbr,  878,  877 ;  management  oC 
after  weaning,  877 ;  washing  and  dressing, 
878;  ciothiug.  ib,;  food  salted  to,  87»'8eO; 
exercise  and  sleep  of,  881 ;  bod  and  bed- 
room, sai;  bathing,  t&;  mental  education 
Of;88S-883. 

Inflammation,  external  and  internal,  medl- 
oal  treatment  ot,  880, 89L 

InAisions,  Tarious  kinda  of;  fbr  medical  nae, 
884^885. 

Ink,  black,  receipt  for,  tiS. 

Ink-apota,  directloiu  for  removing,  228,  288 ; 
removal  ot,  from  carpets,  284. 

Inlaying,  art  of,  in  ornamental  ftiznitnre,  184. 

Insurance  societies,  842. 

latrados,  of  an  arch,  84. 

Inyalid  diet,  Tarloua  kinds  of,  682-881 

Invalid  drlnka,  881. 

Invalid  tap,  884. 

Inventoiy  of  fUmltnre,  Ac  to  be  kept  28L 

Iodide  of  potasslam,  865b 

Iodine,  Its  medical  uses,  668;  ^nip  of,  672; 
tinctnre  of,  ib. 

Ipecacuanha,  root  of;  for  medical  use,  866; 
powder  of,  070;  an  emetic,  677;  an  e3(pec- 
torant,i6. 

Irlahcar,  Ita  constmction,  800. 

Irish  stew,  receipt  fbr,  4BS. 

Iron,  its  various  uses  for  baUding  pnrposes, 
17;  prices  of  manafkctured  articles  of,  17- 
19;  galvanized,  and  corrugated  articles, 
17, 18 ;  prices  of,  t& ;  how  to  preserve  it 
from  mat,  84 ;  action  of  w  ater  on,  188 ;  its 
osea  fbr  fhmlture,  167;  maunflicture  of, 
ib.;  directions  fbr  cleaning  and  polishing, 
286 ;  to  preserve  it  from  rust,  t^. ;  mixture 
of;  fbr  medical  purposes,  687;  sulphate  of, 
672 ;  wine  of;  678 ;  carbonate  of;  a  tonic,  678. 

Iron  bar,  prices  of;  18. 


Iron  moulds,  directions  (br  removing,  287. 
Iron-stone  china,  manufitcture  of,  174, 178. 
Iron  utensils  for  the  kitchen,  prioes  of,  U6, 

194. 
Ironing  board,  fbrwaahlng,  412;  Ironing  of 

linen,  41& 
Ironmonger,  hla  spcdflcd  dntlea,  99 ;  his 

cbargea,  1Q8.  , 

Ironmongery,  84;   prices  0^  85;    grates, 

eaatinga,  and  nails,  55;  screws,  pnUoys, 

and  iMlts,  M ;   prices  of  hinges,  86,  57;  of 

door  furultnre,  88, 88 ;  of  locks,  ib. ;  sashea, 

bracketa,  Ac  89. 
Irons,  different  kinds  of,  fbr  getting  op  linen, 

419. 

TwingiaOT,,  287 ;  mannfhctare  and  properties 
ot,  ib. ;  adulteration  of;  ib. ;  shreds  of,  ib. ; 
price  of,  286 ;  used  fbr  refining  malt  llquon, 
818 ;  used  to  stiffen  creams  and  Jellies,  820 ; 
the  best  mode  of  melting  it,  821. 

Italian  cream,  525. 

Italian  warehouse  goods,  supplies  of,  807 
et  seq.;  oUves  and  salad  oil,  807 ;  vhiegar, 
806 ;  pickles,  811 ;  anchovies  and  sardines, 
ib.;  potted  and  preserved  meats,  812 1 
sauces  and  curry-powder,  812,  813L 

Italian-iron,  use  of  the,  4ia 

Ivanhoe  cakes,  making  of,  873. 

Ivory,  In  nse  fbr  domestic  fbmlture,  U6 ; 
vegetable,  ITS. 


J. 


Jack,  supplies  of,  968. 
Jack-plsine,  used  in  Joinery,  86. 
Jalap,  root  of,  its  medical  osea,  668;  pow- 
dered, its  application,  676* 
Jambs  of  doors,  88b 
Jams,  various  kinds  of;  89^  895;   how  to 

preserve,  tfti 
January,  domeatio  bills  of  fhre  fbr,  6l(V  611 ; 
list  of  articles  in  teason,  618;  bills  of  far* 
for  dinner  parties  in,  626.  627. 
Japanned  bed-roosn  f^unltars,  prices  oC  208, 

209. 
Jargonel  pean,  drying  of;  88& 
Jaune  mange,  vmrious  receipts  fbr,  824 
J^lles,  preparations  of,  868;  variooa  receipts 
fbr  making,  889,  400^  479.  481,  526,  527; 
savoury  ones  iced,  406;  of  cairs  bead,  or 
chicken,  495;  colouring  to  stain,  520;  mix- 
ture of  two  ooloored  ones,  621 ;  running 
of  through  flannel  bags,  ib.;  fbr  invalids, 

688,684. 

Jelly  bags,  184. 

Jenny  Lind  soup,  receipt  for.  479. 

Jerusalem  artichokes,  directions  fbr  dres- 
sing, 487. 

Jeweller's  rouge  nte  ot,  888. 

Jobbing  horses  and  carriages,  oomparatiTS 
0O8tofkeeping|60i 
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Johadory,  aapplles  of  the,  S7S. 

JOIKKBT,     SI,    «;     tools    In    UO  fOT,     80; 

the  bench,  »;  tho  rartoiu  kinds  of  mvrs, 
hatcheta,  chisels,  gauges,  pUnes,  and 
boring  tools  uaeil  in,  86;  nUea,  sqnares, 
scribes,  revels,  mallets,  and  hammors,  87; 
mouldings,  i&. ;  thtIoos  kinds  of  doors, 
87-89;  shutters,  80,  40;  sasli-ftvines,  40; 
laying  of  floora,  41 ;  oonstraoUon  of  stalr^ 
cases.  41-40;  measurement  of  woiX  46; 
prices  fbr  labour,  46'^;  prices  of  labour 
for  prepared  boards  and  floors,  48;  ft>r 
skirting^  stair-cases,  and  stting-boards, 
49;  fbr  hand-rails,  partitions,  and  sash- 
fhimes,  00;  for  sky-Ughts,  shutters,  win- 
dows doors,  A&,  01-08;  nsefhl  memoranda 
in  estimating,  04;  wages  per  day  for,  ib. ; 
detailed  oontraots  fbr,  100. 

Joints  of  flooring,  41. 

Joints  made  by  jrtumben,  prtoea  <^.  64 

Joints  of  the  ox,  choice  of  146.  947;  those 
which  are  most  highly  prised,  947 ;  boiling 
of;  406;  gravy  tor,  480;  dlKctlons  ibr 
earring,  61A. 

Joints  ofmntton,  949;  of  veti,  S80;  of  pork, 

S01-8A2. 

Jerosftlem  artichoke  soap,  xeeelpt  fl>r,  478, 

479. 
Julienne  soup,  receipt  for,  4f7. 
Jane,  domestic  bliU  of  fare  fbr,  610,  61S{  list 

of  articles  in  season,  618;  bills  of  faro  for 

dinner  parties  in,  629. 
Jnnket,  Devonshire,  082. 
July,  domestic  bUls  of  fhro  fbr.  610,  612;  list 

of  artl(des  in  season,  614;  bills  of  fare  fbr 

dinner  parties  in,  a»;  idU  of  fhre  for  a 

wedding  breakfast  in,  63& 


E. 

Kales,  supply  of,  8M ;  when  in  season,  804. 
Keeping  Ibod,  essentials  for,  448. 
Kendal  pudding,  01& 
Kentucky  butter  cakes,  making  of;  sni 
Ketchups,  permanent,  408. 
Kettles,  cleaning  the  inside  oi;  988. 
Key-hole  saw,  used  in  joinery,  3& 
Kld-boots,  direotions  fbr  cleaning,  296. 
KkUgloves,  how  to  dean,  4S0. 
Kidderminster  carpets,  manufkethre  of,  180; 

wear  of,  I6l. 
Kidney  pudding,  receipt  fbr,  806. 
Kidneys,  broiling  of;  466;  suitable  fbr  the 

poor,  037. 
Kilns,  for  brick-baking,  IL 
Kilogramme,  the  French  standard  of  wtf  ght, 


cooking  stovea,  kitdien  nmgea, 
jacks,  Sdc  109;  dressers  ted  dose 
prices  of  kitchen  flttinga,  IBS,  154: 
tureforthe.  I09etseq. ;  list  or  ar  Ides,  aai 
prices.  199-194;  best  woods  adapted  Ibr 
the  furaitoie,  214;  duties  «r  tlie  oook  la 
the,822L 

Kneading  trongh,  fbr  nukliig  bread,  MS. 

Knifb-eleaner.  Kent's,  prices  of;  aai 

Knlfe-honse,  104. 

Knives  and  fbrko,  dlreetlons  fbr  cle«itE4{. 


Koloannon,  an  Irish  dish,  soitable  tir  the 
poor, 


King-post,  used  in  roofing,  88. 
Klpperel,  the  cured  salmon,  274. 
KncHKK,  great  care  to  be  taken  In  Its 
vcnUlatlon,  119;  eoononur  of  the,  109; 


L. 

Laoe,  dMbrent  metXiods  of  washing:  <i0 
Lsctatlon,  establishment  of,  050,  000,  an 
Lactometer,  use  of  the,  840,  S4& 
Ladles*  Dorcas  society,  64a 
Ladles'  lytng-hi  charity,  rules  of  Oie, 
LadyVmald,  her  duties,  229;  her 

988. 

Lamb,  varieties  of,  249;  daotbtesHig  and 
cutting  np,  ib.;  lYeshness  and  stalCMssat 
i6.;  rosxUngof;  401;  bolHng  of.  456 ;  dlree- 
tlons fbr  earring  a  shoulder  or  ftev-qaai^ 
ter  Of,  6UL 
Lamb  cutlets,  ttylag  of;  481 
Lambs  head,  stewhig  of,  4dl 
Lampema,  stowing  of,  468. 
Lamproy,  natural  habits  ofthe,  M6L 
Lampreys,  various  ways  of  cooking;  40& 
Lamps,  used  fbr  Ugfattng  with  oil  and^  cam- 
phine,  128;  dlflbrent  kinds  oi;  1S9;   tbj 
simple  wick  or  oil  lamp,  ifi.;  the  aoJsr 
lamp,  ib.;  the  vesta  lamp,l807  tliei-'^'' 
campjilne  ni^t  lamp,  ib.;   ga 
180-180 ;  directions  fbr  deaafnsr, 

23& 

Landao,  Its  oMwtniotlon,  OQt;    Its  pries, 

603. 

Landanlet,  its  oonstmctfon,  ate. 
Landings,  flimlture  for  the,  182;  andnrtoe 

of,  t*.  ^ 

Landlord  of  a  house,  r. 
Landrails,  prices  of;  257. 
Lard,  preparation  of,  2r4:  ImportatSoo  fA 

ib.;  adulterations  of,  ib.;  prices  oC  978; 

how  to  clarify,  468;  use  o^  In  f^yla^  i&; 

Its  medical  uses,  666L 
Larder,  economy  of  the^  US;  fbr  kMplag 

fbod,  442. 
Lardhig,  operatlan  of,  4flS;  needle  for,  4M. 
liark  podding,  receipt  for,  066. 
Larks,  prices  of.  287;  a  great  d^eacy,  ib.; 

roasting  of,  468 ;  earring  of,  018. 
Latdies,  various  kinds  o^  04. 
Lath-work,  In  plastering,  prices  oC  n. 
Lathing  and  plastering,  opearatloa  oi;  am 
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liBtbt,  fbr  plflstertngoeinngB,  14;  prices  of,  /6. 

LaTcr,  directions  Ibr  dressing,  487. 

Larcndcr,  tlnctnre  of,  fbr  medical  nso,  678. 

Layeiider  water,  receipt  for,  4S3. 

Lead,  Its  uses  for  bnlldlng  purposes,  19; 
pipes  made  ot  ib.;  of  plamben,  60;  not 
to  be  ased  for  water  pipes,  147 ;  use  of  for 
domestic  purposes,  167;  Uquor  of  acetate 
of,  666;  plaster  of;  tf7a 

Lead-work  of  glaziers,  67, 6& 

Leamington  paddfng,  514 

Leases,  nature  and  conditions  of,  7. 

Leather,  nses  of^  fbr  domestic  parposea,  10S ; 
manufaetare  of,  A. ;  process  of  cnrrj-inir, 
169;  yarioos  kinds  of,  i&.;  art  of  splitting, 
ib. ;  blacking  that  will  preserve,  917. 

Leather,  patent,  directions  fbr  cleaning,  2S8u 

Leeke,  cream,  02S. 

liseks,  supply  of,  801;  when  In  season,  804 

Legs  of  beef;  M7;  of  mnttou,  Si9;  of  veal, 
250;  and  Its  economy,  ib. 

Lemon-apple  puddings,  514 

Lemon  bread  pudding,  514. 

Lemon  cakes,  making  of,  872,  87& 

Lemon  cheese,  SS4 

Lemon  cheesecakes,  500l 

Lemon  creams,  582, 524 

Lemon  custards,  5SS. 

Lemon  dumplings,  517. 

Lemon  Jelly,  .627. 

Lemon  Juioei,  ft-ult  drops  o^  588. 

Lemon  mlnoe  pies,  making  of,  508. 

Lemon  peel,  essence  of,  410;  tmoture  of  ift. 

Lemon  pnddhig,  81& 

I^emon  pufh,  receipt  fbr,  509l 

Lemon  peel,  Jske  and  essence  oi;  for  medi- 
cal purposes,  665. 

LeoMm  solids,  528. 

Lemon  spongss,  5S5. 

Lemon  white  sauce,  receipt  for,  4691 

Lemonadei,  manufkoture  of,  884;  prepara- 
tion of,  889,  8901 

Lemonade  Ice,  making  of;  408. 

Lemonade  pudding,  513. 

Lemons,  uaet)f,  806;  prices  oi;  807;  always 
In  season,  <&;  qrmp  (^  400;  how  to 
pickle,  407. 

LeuKth,  measures  of,  6ia 

Lentns,  use  of,  in  building,  88i 

Lettuce,  its  general  use  as  a  salad,  808; 
when  in  season,  804;  dnasing  <^,  400 ;  ex- 
tract of.  Its  medical  uses,  668. 

Library,  ftimiture  fbr  the,  190;  prices  of,  id. 

Light,  artificial,  theory  of;  ISO ;  amount  of; 
^▼en  out  by  certain  materials,  i6. ;  the 
kindling  point  at  which  combustion  is 
carried  on,  121 ;  economy  of;  128;  candles 
and  candle-making,  materials  fbr  produc- 
ing, 128  et  seq. ;  comparative  cost  of,  185; 
table  of  the  cost  of  rarious  lights  fbr  flTc 
hours,  186,  187 ;  laws  fbr  regulating  the 
transmission  of;  547. 


Llghtf  natural,  economy  of  ill ;  tba  booIs 
rays,  and  the  diObrent  blinds  in  use  lor 
regulating  them,  181  9t  seq. ;  supply  of, 
160. 

Lighting  of  houses,  natural  and  artlflotal, 
119  et  seq. ;  prlnclplas  ofllght,  119 ;  theory 
of  the  production  of  artificial  light,  190; 
economy  of  natural  Ught,  ifi. ;  dlffereut 
blinds  used  fbr  rsgnlatiog  light,  182 ;  eco- 
nomy of  artlflcJal  light,  18S;  caudles  and 
candi^maklng  materials,  12»-128;  oil  and 
camphkM,  and  the  lamps  uavi  with  them 
188  et  seq. ;  of  the  nursery,  579. 

Lighting  materials,  884 

Lime,  its  uses  and  properties,  13;  dlfCerent 
kinds  of;  ib,;  prices  o^  tb. ;  t«its  fbr  the 
detection  of.  In  water,  ISOl 

Lime,  chloride  of;  Its  medical  propertka  and 
use,  667. 

Limftfltoae»  used  Ibr  balkUng  pnzpoaea, ifl; 
prices  of;  t& 

Limewood,  Its  prices  and  uses,  169. 

Linen,  in  use  for  domestic  purposes,  170; 
manufacture  of,  171 ;  U  ble-doths,  napkins, 
towels,  sheeting,  Ac  188. 184;  directions 
Ibr  taking  stains  out  oi;  997 ;  to  bo  marked 
with  mariting-ink,  981;  repairs  of,  ttl; 
getting  up  of;  418}  to  restore  it  whan 
scorched,  ib. 

Linen  materials,  prices  of;  1811 

Ling,  supplies  of,  978. 

Liniments,  fbr  medical  purposes,  68& 

Ltelngs,  deal-firamed,  prices  of  Joloer's 
labour  for,  5L 

Linseed,  InllMion  of,  Ibar  medical  purposes, 
665;  poultice  Of;  «ra 

Linseed  oil,  888. 

Linseed  tea,  fbr  taiTullds,  OM 

Lip  salTB,  red,  499. 

Upa,  sute  of  the,  a  test  of  disease,  647. 

Liqueurs,  eztenslye  use  of;  881 ;  varieties  of, 
ib. ;  making  of,  88& 

Liquorice  sugar,  990l 

Liquors,  unibnnented,  Tarioos  kinds  oC  884 

Liquors  for  medical  purpoeea,  OML 

Lisbon- wine,  prices  oi;  88a 

Litre,  the  standwd  unit  of  meaaute  of 
capacity  In  France,  622. 

LIrer,  a  ibod  suitable  fbr  the  poor,  587. 

Llver-puddlng,  sultaUe  for  the  poor,  586. 

Liver  sauce,  469, 

Liveries,  property  in,  225. 

Loaf;  quartern,  weight  and  ooet  of  the,  9tt 

Lobster  patties,  receipt  fbr,  50& 

Lobster  pie,  receipt  fbr,  505. 

Lobster  rissoles,  prepared  as  a  comer  dish. 

497. 
Lobster  salad,  dressing  o(  40a 
Lobster  sauce,  receipt  for,  483. 
LobHer  soup,  receipt  for,  47a 
Lobsters,  supplies  of,  978;  natural  history 

of;  it. ;  directions  fbr  dressing,  471, 47& 
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ib,;  prloM  of  jotaer's  Ubour  for. 


Sick  dalM,  Mir^nppoftlnr,  08^  MQi 

BlekiMM,  oaMi  of,  ttl. 

Bldeboardt,  prleei  vi,  IML 

BUIen,  priocs  of,  UL 

flight,  (laflMt  forrectlQrlacd^floiviaiM  d, 


Wleia,  empi07«d  In  the  oompoiltiaii  of 

«Mtben  ware,  175. 
Bilk,  Its  nsM  in  textile  fkbrfoa,  170;  dlreo- 

tlons  for  remoTlng  graue  tpoU  from,  SK; 

keeping,  ib* 
Bilk,  Mack,  how  to  dean,  42& 
8Uk  dreoeee,  how  to  dean,  4S0. 
Bilk  handkerehlefk,  how  to  prerent  their 

loeing  coloar,  4ie. 
SUk  itocktaiCB,  washing  ot,  417. 
Bllk<«tone  coal  of  Staffordshire,  106k 
Bttrer,  Ita  uses  for  Itamltore,  169;  bomlshed, 

froeted,  and  dead,  ib.;  Tarlons  mbadtntes 

tor,  ib. ;  nitrate  of,  and  Ha  medical  pro- 

pertlea,  67L 
Bllver  plate,  directions  for  cleaning,  B8, 880i 
Sink  traps,  prices  oC,  18.  * 

Btr  Walter  SooU's  wassaU  bowl,  receipt 

«>r,528. 
Bh-leln  of  beef;  S47;  dreaatng  the  Inalde  of 

8,488. 
8l3L-hoar  podding,  514 
Skate,  supplies  of;  97S ;  bdlllng  and  i^lng  of; 

470. 
Skeleton  of  man,  and  its  uses,  4S4 
Skelly,  supply  of  the,  86S. 
Skimmed  milk,  suitable  fbr  the  poor,  BbL 
Skimmings,  how  to  clarify,  468. 
Skin,  a  good  wash  fbr  rooghness  of  the,  ^1 ; 

general  management  of  the,  540  et  seq.; 

state  of  the,  a  test  of  disease.  6ffi ;  diseases 

of  the,  6SS ;  and  their  medical  treatment, 

6BS. 
Skirtings,  measurement  of,  46;  prices  of 

joiner's  labour  for,  4a 
Sky-lights,  prices  of  jolner*8  labour  fbr,  51. 
Slabs,  prices  oi;  id 
Slack  lime,  18. 

Slate,  the  dlflbrent  qualities  and  prices  of,  li. 
Slate-clay,   «nployed    In    manufacturing 

china  ware,  175. 
91ater,  his  specified  dutlea,  97. 
BlaUng,  88;  tools  employed  in,  ^;  opera- 

tlon  o(  80;  mtesurement  and  cost  of.  ib. 
Slaughtering  of  cattle,  Ac,  general  remaxks 

onthe,»i5. 
Sleep  of  infknta,  after  weaning,  561, 
Small-poz,  medical  treatment  of,  667,  688. 
Smelts,  878;  directions  for  dressing,  47L 
.Smith's  work,  In  building,  54,  sa 
Smoker  jack,  an  indispensable  ad)unct  to 

the  kitchen,  158;  prices  o^  158. 
Smoking,  how  to  imitate  the  flaroor  of, 


Smoothlng^Iane,  used  in  joinery,  86L 

Snipes,  prtoeso(S57;  roaaclaf  o^tfB; 
ingof;61& 

Snowdon  pnddtnga,  518. 

Soap,  Tsrledes  of;  88S;  Its  general  use  mA 
qnalitiea,  ib. ;  art  of  maktaig,  ib.;  MmmBim 
and  Gaatile  soapa,  886;  soft  soap.tA. ,-  toi- 
let soaps,  ttt;  adnltcraUona  oC  ib. ;  prtess 
of;  888;  Unimeot  oC  M6 ;  plaater  ot;  CSDi 

Soap  oente,  66a 

Soap  stone,  employed  In  maniiflictiiiteg 
dilna  ware,  I75w 

Bodable,  the,  lU  oonstnictlon,  601 ;  its  prioe, 
608. 

BooiAL  Dcras,  and  Social  Intercom  ae,  Miet 
seq.,  628  et  se<|.  («0e  Home  Dntlca); 
fbrmal  Interchange  of  ^sita,  CB;  i^twlng 
parttoiat  home,  684;  fkstalonahle  bOlB  o( 
fiue  ftr  dinner,  686  et  seq.;  duties  owlof 
to  our  poorer  neighbours,  686  et  aeq.; 
the  estaMishment  of  pubUo  chaiitleak  pn»- 
▼Ident  societies.  Industrial  iwihcoto,  Afr 
a  social  duty,  637  etseq. 

Societies,  sel^sopportlng,  6S8-M8. 

Socket-pipes,  prices  of;  6& 

Soda,  manofheture  o^  887;  prices  oC  881; 
chlorinated,  its  medical  properUea  and 
use,  658,  671;  carbonate  oC  arefirlfennt, 
678. 

Soda  cakes,  making  of;  871,  STL 

Soda  water,  mannfaoturu  of;  884;  prepai*- 
tkmoCSOa 

Sofhs,  mahogany,  prices  of,  188;  dometfc 
use  of,  188. 

Sofllts,  prices  of  Jo(ner*s  labour  Ibr,  51;  la 
plastering,  prices  ot,  fS. 

Soldering,  art  of,  6a 

Sole  pie,  receipt  fbr,  5QS. 

Soles,  968;  boiling  and  frying  o^  4(88;  diree- 
tlons  for  carving,  615. 

Sopped  toast,  suitable  fbr  the  poor,  894 

SorreL  usefhl  aa  an  antiscorbutic,  3CM;  stew- 
ing of;  48a 

Sonchy.  dressing  of,  468. 

Souffle  puddings,  516. 

Souffles,  making  of,  518, 5ia 

Soup,  suitable  fbr  the  pow,  584, 587, 588;  fbr 
invalids,  683. 

Soup-maigre,  receipts  fbr,  478. 

Soups  and  broths,  directions  fbr  making; 
478  et  seq. ;  rarious  receipts  fbr,  474-cni. 

Southdown  mutton.  Ma 

Span  of  an  arch,  84. 

Spanish  custazd,  589. 

Spanish  fowl,  keeping  of  the,  SNL 

Spanidi  fritters,  5ia 

Spanish  pnfBs,  510L 

Spare-rib  of  pork,  251. 

Spasm  of  the  stomach,  medical  tieatmesitof 
the,  681. 

Spatnbi,  fin*  componndtaig  drags,  66& 

SpeeUlo-gravIty  of  water,  lA 
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Bpcnn-oU,  ued  for  Ughtlag,  19& 

SpermaoeU,  oerate  o^  «N;  ito  xnedlcal  pro- 
perties and  tuea,  67L 

SpermaceU  candles,  IM,  IM. 

Bploes  yarletles  of,  and  tlieir  properties, 
SMi  pepper,  S92,98S;  mosUrd  and  ginger, 
S8S ;  nutmegs  and  mace,  S9B,  S94 ;  pimento, 
or  allspice,  SM;  dovea,  cinnamon,  and 
caasla, SM,  S85;  mixed  spice,  ttS;  whole- 
tale  and  retail  prices  o^  tft.;  essence  of, 
410;  uol  required  by  InAmts,  Ma 

Spinach,  supply  ot,  901;  when  in  season, 
804;  die«atgo(48ft 

Spinach,  as  a  comer  dish,  4M> 

Spinach  soap,  receipt  tor,  47& 

Spinal  ooiiimn  of  man,  ^15. 

Snam,  aM;  per  oenugo  of  aloohol  ooiw- 
tahied  In,  828;  prices  o^  880,881;  roanofao- 
tore  of  the  difDerent  kinds  o^  88S;  aloohol 
the  base  ot,  ib. ;  Frenoh  brandy,  and  ram, 

'  882,  838 ;  com  ^irlt,  and  gin,  888;  quan- 
tity oonsttmed,  t&;  adulteration  ol,  i6.; 
preserving  of  fhilts  in,  401 ;  yarlous  Unds 
of,  tor  medical  use,  871. 

Spirit  rapping,  fallacj  of;  888. 

Spit  ft>r  roasting,  441^ 

Spitting,  dlveotlona  liar,  44B. 

Spoke-ebave  need  in  Joinery,  a& 

Spoke-shaye  planes,  osed  in  Joinery,  88. 

Sponge-cake  paddings,  818. 

Spong^-oakes,  making  oi;  871. 

Sponging  bath,  879,  .88a 

SpralnSi  sarglcal  treatment  of;  8B& 

Sprats,  871;  directions  for  dressing,  471; 
aoltable  fbr  the  poor,  fisa 

Spring  hinges,  prices  of,  87. 

Spring  mattresses,  184 ;  prices  of;  187. 

Spring  walls  of  an  arch,  24 

Spdng  water,  fbr  domestic  porposw,  141; 
properties  of;  t& 

Sprihging  line  of  an  arch,  94. 

Springs  of  the  carriage,  888. 

SpmoQ,  essence  of,  4ia 

Sqoares  used  In  Joineiy,  87. 

Squill,  its  medical  properties  and  oses,  671. 

Stable,  eooaomyandaecoromodatlonsof  the^ 
158 1  senrants  of  the,  588, 587 ;  Its  manage- 
ment, 887-680;  uteoails  fortbe,  587 ;  gaoom- 
Ing,  Hk  ;  provender  ibr  the,  588-500L 

Stable-yard,  economy  4)f  the,  158L 

Staining  pine  or  deal,  charges  of,  78. 

Stains,  dta^ectlotts  for  removing,  287,  284 

Statr-carpetlog,  prices  of,  102. 

Stalr-carrlages,  used  In  roofing,  84 

Stair  rods,  directions  fbr  deantng.  287. 

Staircases,  prices  of  Jolner*s  labour  fbr,  40; 
f\im1ture  for,  102 ;  and  prices  Q€,ib.}  clean- 
inir  of;  282, 288. 

Staircases,  Iron,  {Mioes  of,  17. 

Stairs  snd  staircases,  constractlon  of,  41^45 ; 
dllTereut  kinds  of;  42. 48;  dog-legged  staint. 
48;  bracket  staini,  •(.;  geometrical  stair- 


eases,  ttk ;  the  ourtail  step,  and  the  band* 
rail,  44 ;  rules  fbr  rsgnlatbig,  88^ 

Stanhopes,  their  component  parts,  898;  tMr 
general  construction,  580, 800;  their  ptloeo, 
808. 

Starch  contained  In  flour,  279;  great  ntttUy 
oC  888;  prodoced  fkom  several  vegetable 
substances,  tb.;  prices  of;  887, 888{  dsooo* 
tion  of,  and  its  medical  properties,  88li 

Starch  granules,  detection  of,  InooflBBe,  28f. 

Starching,  direetloDS  fbr,  41& 

Steak  pudding,  receipt  for,  501 

Steak-tonga,  use  of;  4M. 

Steaks,  frying  oi,  484 

Steaming  of  animal  food,  454, 487. 

Stearine,  different  kinds  of  caadlea  made  ot 
125,128,127. 

Steatite,  employed  In  manufkctering  ohlaA 
ware,  175. 

Steel,  Ita  uses  fbr  flunitnre,  187 ;  Ita  mann- 
ftaure,  i& ,'  directions  fbr  cleaning  and 
p(4lahing,  286;  to  preserve  It  flrom  mat,  tft. 

Stehilng  wells,  brickwork  oC  SB. 

8tench<tnv«,  use  of;  28l 

Stewed  applea,  5881 

Stewed  friilta,  directions  Ibr  nuUdnf,  and 
varioua  receipts  fbr,  527, 528. 

Stewed  meat,  aulted  fbr  Infimia,  577. 

Stewing  and  stews,  457-482;  stewing  of 
animal  food,  454  458-462;  of  flab,  487;  of 
eela,  lampreys,  Aa  488b 

Stlcklng'pleoe  of  beef;  247. 

StiUlons,  used  In  brewing,  818l 

Stilton  cheese,  supplies  of;  261;  mannflM> 
tore  of;  85a 

Stimulants,  their  medical  application,  $n. 

Stock,  lor  soup-making,  478, 474 

Stock  locks,  54 

Stock-pot,  fbr  soup-making.  478. 

Stoeka,  a  kind  of  bricka  used  fbr  building, 
12;  prices  oCift. 

StoooMh,  natoral  economy  of  the,  488;  on 
tbe  proper  preparation  of  Ibod  for  the, 
480  (SM  Cookery) ;  inflammation  of  the, 
Its  medical  treatment,  801 ;  spasm  of  the,  ift. 

Stomachics,  various  prepantlons  of,  87& 

Stone,  used  for  domestic  purpoees,  112. 

SKme-china,  manufbctnre  oi;  478. 

Stone  creams,  50. 

Stone  friilts,  808;  when  In  seaaon,  807. 

Stone-masonzy,  28 ;  tools  used  In,  24;  laying 
walls  and  forming  arehea,  t A. 

Stone  slUa,  detailed  contracta  fbr.  15L 

Stones,  used  aa  building  materials,  la  11 ; 
quarried  stonsa,  marbles,  grsnite,  ooiltJe, 
and  sand-stones,  IC;  their  prices,  ifti; 
sundiy  kinda  of;  in  ose,  iA.;  artifldal 
stonea,  11;  bilcAs  a  oommon  substStute 
for,  (6. ;  patent  artificial  onca,  1& 

Stoppers  of  ghMs  bottles,  how  to  loosen,  481. 

store  articles,  mlsoellaneona  noelpts  lor,  42L 
I  Story,  height  of,  98, 96. 
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Stoot,  brewing  of,  80 ;  pttoes  of,  894. 
Storea,  dUfcrent  kinds  of  go  stoyes,  «, 

114;  and  tbelr  pirtOM,  06;  open  ones,  US; 

eloeed,a. 
Btnlgbt-edge,  naed  in  Jolnei7,  M, 
Straw,  QM  offtir  staffing,  184;  Ibr  borses, 


Strawberries,  when  in  season,  807;  how  to 
ptesmre,  8B4;  lymp  ot,  400;  preserring 
Qt,  in  brandy,  40L 

Btrawbory  loe-craam,  40a. 

Strawberry  jelly,  noelpt  for,  880i 

Strawberry  soulBe,  5M. 

Strawberry  water-loe,  making  of;  40a 

Stretebera,  of  brickwork,  S8. 

Stricken  measares,  esa 

Strieker,  nsed  in  tiUug,  S& 

String-boarda,  pcioes  of  joiner's  labour  ibr, 
40. 

Stroctare,  animal,  actual  changes  ot,  dor* 
lag  disease,  85L 

Strata  nsed  In  flooring,  89;  in  roofing,  88. 

Stooco,  for  bnilding  porposes,  13, 14 ;  opera- 
tion of,  70,  7L 

Study,  flirnitnre  for  the,  IM ;  prices  of,  i5. } 

Staffed  seats,  184;  different  materials  of, 
ib. 

BtnfflngSt  dlrsetlODS  ibr  making,  484;  ▼arl> 
oaa  receipts  for,  ib. 

Stamp  bedstesds,  prices  of,  208. 

Styptics,  tbelr  medical  application,  678. 

Snbarban  TUla,  100;  expenses  of  a  ten->- 
roomed  one,  100  et  seq. 

SodLltaig,  diet  reqaired  for,  ML 

Soet,  how  to  dariiy,  463. 

Saet  orost,  for  pies  or  paddings,  50L 

Suet  dampUhgs,  617. 

Saet  padding,  receipts  for,  506, 61& 

SniTolk  dampUngs,  517» 

StroAx,  980 ;  the  different  Unds  of,  ib, ;  pro^ 
dacdon  and  manafaetare  of  cane  sugar, 
S8B,  980;  and  of  grape  sugar,  990 ;  llqaorictj 
sagar.  890 ;  milk  sugar,  ib. ;  of  manna,  281 ; 
Imparities  of  cane  sagar,  i&;  detection  of 
Imparities,  ib. ;  purchasing  o^  991 ;  prices 
oCib.i  used  Ui  brewing,  818;  properties 
oC  in  prennring,  404}  ose  of  for  infknts; 

576L 

Soger  and  malt,  nlatlTe  cost  oi;  in  brewtaigj 

87& 
SugaT'beer,  qaantttles  and  cost  of,  879. 
Sugar  preserves,  preparation  of,  SftMOO; 

quality  and  quantity  of  sugar,  888 ;  dari/y- 

tag  of  sugar,  t^. ;  yaiioas  receipts  for,  SM 
Solphate  of  lime,  tests  for  detecting  in  water, 

188. 
Sttlpburic  add,  its  medical  properties,  655. 
Solphuxto  ether,  its  medical  properties,  655; 

spirit  of,  for  medical  ose,  671. 
Stm's  lii^t,  119;  on  the  reffnlation  ot  the, 

191 ;  the  different  blinds  in  use  for  regola*' 

ting  it,  199. 


Sapper,  soup  for,  479 ;  blUs  of  Jhva  for  Urge 

oompanlea,  684, 688. 
Snpper-dirii,  bHane-msoge,  894 
Sapper  parties,  688;  UUs  of  fkre  for,  «98  ct 

seq. 
Sapplles  of  the  boose,  itl  et  seq.   (mi 

House).  / 

Surihoe.  measares  ot;  69Bw 
Surgery,  domestic,  the  ontlnarr  reaounjes 

of,  688-685. 
Bwrrejor  of  the  district  notfeea  to  be  fttnsi 

tothe,  88;  toeanee  the  raise  orthem«>- 

tropolitaa  bnilding  act  to  be  otswmd, 

88,88. 
Swarming  of  l)eee,  854. 
Sweet  saace,  receipt  for,  48L 
Sweetbread,  a  great  deikMsy,  298;  frytev 

of,  464;    Tarions  ways  of  pr^wiiac  ^8 

comer  dldies,  481 
Sweetmeats,  general  ose  oi;  814 ;  adoltem- 

tlon  of,  i&.  I  howto  preserve,  894 
Swing-centres  tsa  doors,  prices  of.  sr. 
Swing  oota,  fbr  chOdren,  prices  ot,  TO, 
SwlBs  cresm,  521. 
.Swiss  podding,  5l& 

Hwiss  wood,  directions  for  cleaning  9S& 
Syllabob,  varioos  preparations  of;  5331 
Sympathy,  morbid,  659. 
Symptomatology,  science  oC  644 
Symptoms  of  disease,  ezamioation  of  thc^ 

644  et  seq. 
Syphon  pipes,  prices  of,  IS- 
Syphon  trap4  their  prices,  l& 
Syrnpa,  reoel|its  for  making,  400;  for  aiedi- 

calase,678. 


T. 


Table-beer,  brewing  of,  377. 

Table-cloths,  181^  184;  manofaetora  oC  181. 

Table-oovera,  directions  for  washing,  and 
taking  greaie- spots  out  oi;  994;  for  taking 
talk  ont,  2S5. 

Table  oatleiyi  167. 

Tables,  different  kinds  of,  and  their  prica^ 
196, 198,  200;  SOI,  902.  909l 

Tables,  dining;  prices  of;  186;  fbr  writing,  1S& 

Ta<dES«  prices  o^  55. 

Tail  of  the  bollock,  947. 

Tallow,  dtrectiona  for  removing  it  from 
cloth,  99f. 

Tallow  candles,  194 

Tannin,  used  in  the  mann£ictars  of  leaCbeK, 
168 ;  proportlona  of,  oontaln«d  in  vaifooa 
vegetable  sabatancea,  ib.;  its  qoalKy  oC 
oombintaig  with  gdatlne,  16»-8;  its  im- 
portant properties,  l68i 

Tapestry  carpets,  manafaetare  of,  ISQi 

Tapioca,  natoral  history  and  prc^rttei  o^ 
296;  retail  prices  oC  ib. 

Tapioca  padding,  making  of,  511. 
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■fapioca  wine  JeUy*  8ML 

Tartar,  Its  removal  ftcm  tbe  teeth,  £52. 

Tartaric  add.  Its  medleal  pcoperttes  and 
iiie,«S8. 

Tttrtlets,  making  of,  MB. 

TkrtB,  bottUng  of  ftnlts  fbr,  400,  401 ;  erosto 
Ibr,  MO,  Ml ;  Tarlons  receipts  tor,  M7. 

Tkwlng  leather,  process  of,  I6a> 

Taxes,  payment  o^  & 

TzL,  the  Tarlons  kinds  of,  284  et  sea- ;  anA- 
l7slsof,8M;  adattentionof,S80;  methods 
of  detecting  the  adulteration  of,  t^;  dl- 
netloai  tor  making,  286;  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  of,  iA. ;  the  varloos  snbstitntes 
tor,  ib. ;  great  consomptlon  of,  289 ;  use  ot, 
887,  485;  action  iO,  ib.;  making  of;  887, 
888;  suited  for  the  nnzBerr,  07a 

Teacup  pnddfaigs,  016. 

Teal,  prices  of,  257;  roasting  oi;  458. 

T^eth,  4SS ;  management  of  the,  as  essential 
to  health,  549;  natural  tormatioo  of  the, 
849,  6M;  the  permanent  teeth,  5M,  551; 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  milk-teeth, 
551;  their  management  has  a  two^bld 
tendency,  ib.:  supervision  and  manage- 
ment of  the  permanent  teeth,  552;  thebe«t 
tooth-pick  tor  tlie  removal  of  the  tartar, 

558. 

Temperament,  importanoe  of;  as  connected 

with  disease,  849,  e5a 
Tenants  of  a  house,   7;   cantlons  to  be 

observed  by,  ib. 
Tench,  snppUes  oi;  287;  boiling  and  stawhig 

of,  487. 
TenerlfTe  wine,  prices  oi;  880. 
TenouHHiw,  used  in  Joinery,  88. 
Terrey-velvet,  use  of,  188. 
Tests  tor  detecting  impurities  of  water,  189. 
T6te-lk-larmode,  prepared  as  a  comer  dish, 

498. 
TeztQe  fkbrics  ibr  household  fhmitnre,  179- 

188;  carpets,  druggets,  rugs,  Ac.  180, 181 ; 

matting,  floor-cloth,  ofl-doth,  curtains, 

sofas,  and  house-Unen,  iBl-18& 
Thelne,  Its  vogeto-alkallne  properties,  284. 
Theobromine,  Itsvegeto-alkallne  properties, 

28^ 

fherapentlcs,  science  of,  844;  meaning  of 
the  term,  658;  properties  of  medidnesi 
ib. ;  list  of  drugs  suited  to  domestic  use, 

654. 
Thermometer,  used  in  brewing.  819. 
Thieves*  vinegar,  receipt  tor,  423. 
Thomback,  boUfaig  and  flrying  of;  47a 
Thorpe  pudding,  515. 
Throwing,  process  of;  in  manuflictmlng 

porcelain,  176. 
Thrush,  medical  treatment  of  the,  69L 
Thrushes,  roasting  of,  458. 
Thyme,  used  tor  seasoning,  802. 
Ticks,  prices  of,  185, 186, 190, 191 ;  diarges  tor 

cleaning,  U8. 


Tie-beams  fbr  rooUng,  88. 

TUbnxy,  component  parts  of  the,  598;  hs 

constmetion,  599;  its  prices,  686. 
TDes  and  tiling,  various  kinds  ot  and  prieet, 

18,  26,  28, 29;  a  braadi  of  brickwork,  2a. 
Tnting  fiUets,  need  in  slating,  sa 
Tlmball's  macaroni,  preparad  as  a  comer 

dish,  49a 

Timber,  variou*  kinds  of,  used  for  building- 
purposes,  14,15;  tables  of  measurement 
and  value  of,  15, 16;  prices  of,  16, 17;  pro- 
servatlon  and  measurement  of,  45^ 

Tin,  use  of;  for  domestlo  purposes,  167. 

Tin  articles  for  the  kitchen,  and  prices  of,  2Q| 
198, 194;  directions  fbr  deaning,  287, 888. 

Tinctures,  for  medical  uses,  672. 

Tipsy  cake,  526L 

Toast,  dry,  870;  buttered,  ib. 

Toasting  of  meats,  Ac.  466, 

Toe-nailB,  cutting  of  the,  558. 

Toliy,  receipts  fbr,  588. 

Toilette  articles,  422. 

Ty>aette  tables,  prices  of;  209. 

Toilette  services,  prices  of,  210. 

Toln,  balsam  of;  for  medical  use,  67fti 

Tomato  sauces,  manufkcture  of,  818;  adul- 
teration of,  814. 

Tomato  sauces,  making  of,  409. 

Tomatoea,  used  for  seasoning,  802;  dressing 
of;  48a 

Tongue,  state  of  the,  a  test  of  disease,  648, 
647. 

Tongues  of  bullocks,  247;  preparation  of; 
252,  258;  how  to  core,  405;  how  to  smoke, 
406;  how  to  keep,  ib.;  used  as  a  comer 
dish,  496 ;  potting  of  as  a  side  dish,  48& 

Tonics,  their  medical  application,  678. 

Tools  used  in  brickwork,  27,  28;  for  carpet- 
ing, 81;  in  Joinery,  85»  86;  used  by  the 
plumber  and  glaxler,  60, 68 ;  the  plasterer, 
69 ;  for  painting  and  colouring,  74 

Tooth-ache  attending  pregnancy,  554 

Tootb-plck,  tor  deanshig  the  teeth,  552. 

Tooth-powder,  a  lUghly  preservative  one. 

42L 

Toothings  of  brickwotk,  9a 

Tops  and  bottoms,  mailing  of,  874;  suited 

for  Infknts,  57a 
Tbrtolse-shcJI,  composition  ot,  16a 
Toms  mouldings,  87. 

Tous-les-mols,  manufheture  and  price  of,  297. 
Towel-horses,  prices  of,  2ia 
Towels,  188, 1S4 
Town  houses,  plans  and  specifications  tor 

building,  96  et  seq.;  economy  ot,  150; 

cost  of,  16a 
Tradesmen  employed  in  building,  28-78  (SM 

Building,  House,  Ac) ;  may  recover  tor 

goods  supplied  to  a  servant,  225. 
Traps,  prices  of  joiner's  laboar  fnr,  52;  made 

by  plumbers,  64 
Treade,  supplies  of,  289;  prices  of,  291 
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Trifle,  various  netipU  for,  ta&, 

1Mpe,bol]loffor,«r. 

Troot,  284,  M7;  dwwring  <<  4<7. 

Thnral,  used  In  tUlBf,  «L 

Ttoj  powid,  impeilftl  at^iMUrd,  691 

TtoOLea,  growth  and  proptttles  oi;  aog,  804; 

pwoUHe  of;  304. 
TtaM,  oMd  In  noflog,  9L 
Tnuilngorftwla,  aoi;  dlreodonifor,  444, 447. 
Tttbt,  Ibr  waslking,  412l 
TMk-polntIng  In  bilekwortc,  S7. 
Ton,  temenfetng,  naed  In  breirlnir,  S19. 
Tnitot,  M»;  bolUng  and  flying  of,  4ee; 

dlraetlons  ttr  earring,  6Uw 
Tuk^,  an  ezoaUant  aanoe  for,  46S;  direc- 
tions for  earring,  617. 
Tnrtuu  patties,  receipt  for,  00ft. 
Tnifcejra,  rearing  oi;  2M$  Iceeplnjr  of,  857} 

trasalng,  and  roasting  at,  447 ;  boiling  oC, 

455;  stewing  o(4tt. 
TBrkqr  carpets,  mannffcmtaro  o^  179;  their 

lasting  wear,  181. 
Taned-oiit  custard,  8Mt 
TtanMiQr,  tot  the  kitchen,  prtoes  ot,  IM,  IM. 
Tttrataii,  dUEBient  processes  of,  144;  process 

oc;  In  mannflmtaring  poroeliUn,  170L 
Tariilng*saw  nsed  in  Jolneiy,  SOL 
Tomlp  soup,  receipt  for,  477. 
Tnmtptops,  boiling  oC  4Ml 
Tomipa,  when  in  season,  80lt  bolUng  andf 

mashing,  487. 
TDrpenUne,  used  Ant  lighting,  188:  liniment 

o(«80;  spirit  cClumedtcai  uses,  878. 
Turtle,  supplies  oC  8M. 
Tarttotoopt  cheap  prspanrttoo  of,  854. 
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VmbreDa  stands,  prices  of,  in. 

Unfermeoted  Uqnon,  Tailoos  kinds  of,  884, 
886etseq. 

Unguents,  their  surgical  application,  878. 

UrfaM,  sute  of  the,  a  test  of  disease,  848; 
the  qnantltj  Tolded,  ib. 

Utbrsilb  fbr  the  kltelien,  and  prices  oC 
19^196;  for  washing,  418;  for  roasting  or 
baking,  445  et  seq. ;  prices  at,  446;  for 
boiling,  steamlngi  and  stewing,  454,  459; 
for  boiling  flsh,  468 ;  for  soup- making.  478 
et  seq. ;  for  made  dishes,  408 ;  for  making 
pastry,  and  saTonry  pttddtnfKS,  480;  of  the 
nunery  room,  560,  571 ;  for  the  stable, 
087,500;  for  conipoimding  drugs,  658 ;  Ihr 
baths,  679L 


V. 


Talerian,  Its  medical  properties  and 

665,  671;  tincture  of,  678. 
Yanellle  custard,  flrotbed,  5S& 
Vapour  batbs,  6781. 


Varicose  veins  attendant  on  pregnaoear,  598. 

Varnishes,  prices  oC  98. 

Varnishing,  prices  oC  n. 

Vats,  used  in  brewing,  318. 

Vault  of  an  arch,  84. 

Veai  proportion  of  bone  to  meat  tn.  844; 
varieties  of;  850;  cutting  up  o<;  <&.;  dlfler- 
ent  joints,  and  choice  ol,  t&;  when  in  sea- 
son, 851 ;  roasting  of;  451 ;  boiling  oC  456; 
slewing  a  knuckle  of  460;  a  iUlet  o^  A.; 
ooUaitag  and  stewing  a  breast  oC  4C1; 
ngont  breast  of;  tb. ;  stufttng  for,  484 ;  re- 
ceipts for  dressing  up  the  remains  oC  Ats 
>eUy  of,  486 ;  various  ways  of  wanning  np^ 
ib. ;  directions  for  earring  a  breast,  flBe^ 
loliv  or  shoulder  oC  616. 

Veal  broth,  474. 

Veal  cake,  prepared  as  a  comer  dish,  407. 

Veal  cntleis,  49^;  as  a  comer  didi,  496. 

Veal  gravy,  4Sa 

Veal  pattiea,  50& 

Veal  pie,  500. 

Veal  aauMge,  481 

Vegetable  productions  used  for  dmnestk 
ftamitnie,  170;  paper,  linen,  oottoo,  and 
India-rubber,  171;  gntta-percha,  a]ga« 
marina,  cocoa^nt  fibre,  Ac.  179. 

Vegetable  marrow,  supply  ot,  309;  vfben  In 
season,  aM;  boilbig  and  masttlng  oC,  487. 

Vegetable  aonpo,  479. 

VsaBTABua,  preserved,  954)  cnltivated  and 
uncnltivated,  999  et  seq. ;  the  supply  ot, 
290;  the  chief  markets  fbr,  in  London,  A.; 
list  of  those  in  ordinary  use,  890  304 ;  fbr 
boiling,  880-301 ;  salads,  888;  hats  Ibr sea- 
soning, tfr.;  those  fbnnd  in  a  wild  sftaO^ 
308-4;  list  or  marine  vegeUMea,  304;  tabin 
of  seasons  for  tlie  porohase  oC  eft. ;  Mippty 
oi;  801 ;  coet  ott  ib. ;  directions  and  vnitoos 
receipts  for  dressing,  406-491 ;  reAine,  aolt- 
abte  ibr  the  poor,  584;  when  in  aenao^ 
613.614. 

Veiny  piece  of  beef,  947. 

Velvet,  directions  for  raising  the  cmahed 
pile  of;  988: 

Velvet-pile  carpets,  mannfiMtnre  o( 
wear  of,  iSL 

Vendace,  supplies  of  the,  887. 

Veneers,  manuActnre  oC  168,  168;  its 
ibrltamttare,  16& 

Venetian  bUnda,  199. 

Venetian  carpets,  manuftctnre  oi;  UD ; 

0(181. 

Venison,  preserved,  954 ;  an  article  enoznrji; 
855;  price  of;  t&,>  roasting  of,  401  ;atewlng 
of,  458,  409;  haunch  of;  direotloflM  for 
carving,  615. 

VenlKm  pasty,  receipt  Ibr,  504. 

Vent-peg,  proper  management  of  the,  Sf8L 

Ventilation  of  houses,  IM;  general  prfn* 
dplesoC,  114;  their  pracdoal  appUentioa» 
115  et  seq.;  by  Dr.  Amott's  valve,  ua. 
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VentUAtloD,  of  the  lick  room,  0Bfi,  686. 

Verdigiifl,  lU  medical  oee,  678. 

YexmicelU,  manofiMtiire  and  analltj  of; 
IM;  price  of;  997. 

Yennlu,  ijutrucUoaa  fi>r  destroying,  S88. 

TeitaUmpilsa 

Yetcbea,  for  horses,  58& 

Villa,  auburtMB,  100 ;  eoEpenaes  of  a  ten- 
roomed  one,  100  et  seq. 

y BCMAB,  lu  OSes  In  domesUo  eoooomy,  808 ; 
▼arleUe*  of,  id.\  distilled  rlnestf,  ib.; 
Tlnegarflrom  wine,  sugar,  and  malt,  t^.; 
prooesses  for  making,  800;  obtained  flrom 
the  dlstillatioa  of  wood,  ib.\  made  of  six 
difllBrent  strengtlis,  610 ;  adotteratlons  or, 
and  modes  of  detection,  ib.;  pxioeB  oi;  8U ; 
making  or  Tarlous  kinds  o(  88ft,  886;  pick- 
ling in,  406, 407. 

Vines  do  not  thrive  except  In  warm  latS- 
tades.886L 

Tbioas  ftrmentation,  315. 

Visiting  the  poor,  636. 

Visits,  from  intimate  friends,  628 1  formal 
interchange  of;  on  different  occasions,  U>. 

Voi-au-vents,  directions  lor  maUng,  MS  et 
acq.,  M& 

Volatile  blscolts,  376. 

Vomiting,  indicative  of  inflammation  of  the 
stomach. 

Vulcanised  India  rubber,  171. 


W. 


Wafbr  bisenits,  maUng  of;  876. 

Wagea,  of  carpenters  and  Jdnera,  4ft,  47,  48, 
Hi  Mr.  Nlcholsoa'splan  fbr  estimating, 
46;  of  In-door  men  servants,  SSii  of 
ftmale  servants,  Si8. 

Walnscot-floor,  to  give  a  fine  i^oss  to  the, 
gSft. 

Walth3g  at  table,  S39*,  the  general  requl- 
sUes  towards  good  waiting,  940;  laying 
the  doth,  and  serving  at  dinner,  ib. ;  serv- 
ing dessert  and  ooflRee,  ib. 

Walk,  teaching  ohiklren  to,  WS. 

Wall  pistes,  fbr  roofing,  83. 

Walls,  of  houses,  iBstmctlons  fbr  laying, 
Ml  plastering  of,  70;  the  regulated  struo- 
tue  and  thickness  oC,  84 ;  rules  fbr  regula- 
ting the  height,  length,  and  thickness  of; 
34  et  seq.,  86,  96|  recesses  and  openings 
of;  A.}  parapets  and  party  walls,  i&.;  cross 
wal]s,8ft. 

Walnnt,  Its  use  fbr  furniture,  161;  Its 
prices,  169}  Its  adaptation  fbr  fkunitnre, 
214. 

Walnut  ketchup,  408. 

Walnuts,  when  in  season,  807;  how  to 
pickle,  407 ;  their  medical  uses,  6731 

Wardrobes,  Japanned,  prices  of,  210;  maho- 
gaiVi  prices  of;  2lL 


Warming  of  bouses,  104  et  seq. ;  theory  of 
heat,  104,  105;  variettes  of  fbcl,  10«>loei 
apparatus  employed  In,  lOO-ll^ 

Warming  up  dressed  meats  and  ponltiy, 
499  et  seq. 

Wash-house,  eoonomy  of  the,  Uft;  expenses 
of  the,  186. 

Wash-stands,  Japanned  and  mahogany, 
prices  of;  809. 

Wash-tub,  In  cooking,  44& 

Washing,  general  management  of,  838; 
prices  of,  388,  839,  419;  utensils  necessary 
for,  ib.;  machines  for,  414,  41ft;  general 
dlrecUotts  and  various  kinds  of;  414  et  seq. ; 
of  infants,  566,  57a. 

Washing  apparatus  of  the  nursery  room, 
ftTi. 

Watbx,  on  the  supply  oC  137  et  seq. ;  genersl 
remarks  on  pure  water,  187;  oonstltnent 
elements  of,  ib.;  a  general  solvent,  ib.; 
tjpetULc  gravity  of,  188;  inorganic  impuri- 
ties of,  ib.  i  Mr.  Uassall's  experiments  on, 
138 ;  lead  cisterns  deleterious  to,  188, 189; 
effects  of  the  atmosphere  on,  139;  its 
action  on  iron,  ib. ;  organle  Impurities  of; 
ib.;  tests  for  Impurities  o^  ib.;  varieties 
of;  fbr  domestic  use,  140;  rain  water,  141.' 
well  or  spring  water,  ib. ;  river  water,  142; 
pond  water,  tfr.;  distribution  and  pnrlfl- 
oatlon  of;  149,  148;  msterials  to  be  uasd 
for,  148 ;  fbr  the  bed-rooms,  981 ;  weight  of 
absorbed  by  flour  In  making  bread,  988; 
the  essential  material  ibr  prododng  beer 

31& 

Water-hen  and  rod,  made  by  jdumbers,  61 
Waiei^blscults,  making  o^  37ft. 
Waterodosets,  construction  of,  61 ;  dlflbreni 

Unds  of  apparatus  and  their  pricee,  66. 
Watercrcsses,  their  extensive  nse,8Q9;  wbea 

In  season,  804, 
Wax,  directions  fbr  removlog  it  fkomdoth, 

927. 

Wax  candles,  124;  their  manufhotnre,  US, 

12& 
Wax-poUshing  of  fhrnlture,  165w 
Weaning  of  Infknta,  572,  674;  management 

alter,  577. 
Weatber-boardlng,  measurement  o^  48L 
Wedding  breakfiist  fbr  fbny  persons,  688. 
Wedgewood  ware,  17ft. 
Week,  provifllonlttg  of  the,  according  to 

income,  607  et  seq. 
Weekly  deanlng.  981. 
Weight,  English  measures  of;  Ol;  Franeb 

measures  o^  69& 
Weights  for  compounding  drugs,  658. 
Weights  and  measures,  tables  of;  for  honi»* 

keeping  purposes,  619  et  seq. 
Well-slnldng,  expenses  ot,  98. 
Wells,  brickwork  oi;  28;  on  tlw  aloklng  o^ 

147. 
Welsh  mutton,  gtfi 
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Welab  rabbit,  88S. 

Wenbam  lake,  loe  o<;  «1;  lU  prices,  i& 

Wes^baUabama,  bow  to  care,  40Sw 

Wet  flsb,  inppUee  oC  909L 

Wet-nune,  for  Infaate,  6tt. 

Wet  ebeet  and  oompreu  used  Inbatbing,  eSL 

Whalebone,  natnre  oi;  lfl& 

Wheatea  bread,  method  of  making;  866; 
expeneee  ot,  M7. 

Wheaten  floor,  sappUes  of,  S75;  Its  com- 
position, t&;  grinding  of;  Uf.;  pn^rties 
of;  wben  ground,  are;  different  kinds  of— 
American,  Canadian,  Ac.  •&;  the  kind 
salted  for  tnfiuits,  »7& 

Wheeto  of  the  cafflage.  Ml,  509i  the  tire  of, 
59L 

Wbeys,  vinegar  and  lemon,  890. 

Whipped  creams,  receipts  lor,  521-523. 

White  hog's  puddings,  4M. 

Wblte-pot,  61& 

WbltO'Sonps,  receipts  for,  47& 

White  wine  whey,  making  of,  884. 

Whitebait,  supplies  of,  271. 

Wbltlngs,  271 ;  boiling  and  drying  oC  470l 

WhltUng,  the,  »i. 

V^hltlows,  surgieal  treatment  ot,  ttl 

v.  icks  of  candlBB,  127. 

Widgeons,  prices  of,  257;  roasting  o^  45aL 

Wild  docks,  roasting  of  the,  i58. 

Wild  fowl,  varieties  Of;  257 ;  prices  oC  Ol; 
tovseing  and  roasting  oi;  44B;  gravy  for, 
461. 

Wilton  Gsrpets,  mannfbctore  ot,  180;  wear 
of,  18L 

Window  blinds,  varions  kinds  of;  U2 ;  prices 
of,  t^. 

Window  cortalns,  varieties  of;  182, 18& 

Window-glass,  manafacture  of,  178. 

Window  panes,  removing  spots  of  paint 
fh>m,  288. 

Windows,  cleaning  of  tbe,  282. 

Wine,  home  made,  making  of,  879;  fining 
o(  880;  various  reoeipts  An:  maldng  the 
difi'ereut  kinds  oi;  880-888 ;  preserving  of 
fruit  In,  401. 

Wine  biscuits,  making  of,  375. 

Wine  gravy,  receipt  for,  48L 

Wine  Jellies,  528. 

Wine  sauce  for  puddings,  520l 

Wine-aonrs,  how  to  preserve,  897. 

Wnnss,  supplies  of,  828 ;  manufacture  ot,  t'6. ; 
sulphuring  and  fining  ot,  827;  always 
medicated,  ib. ;  chemical  constituents  of, 
827 ;  per  centage  of  alcohol  contained  in, 
828 ;  causes  of  their  intoxicating  qualities, 
t&. ;  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  id. ;  Ror- 
delals,  port,  sherry,  Madeira,  Bhenlsb, 


and  Moselle,  SM ;  importation  ot  fonign 

wines,  828, 830;  porehaslngoC  880;  jrtM 

of,  ii.;  duty  on,  881;  home-made,  ft.; 

adultoation  of  888 ;  their  medical  uses,  tiS. 
Wings  of  the  carriage,  8BB. 
Wirework,  various  kinds  of,  and  their  prices 

88. 
Wood,  process  of  painting,  74 
Wood  ftimltare,  lO  et  seq. ;  the  various 

woods  mannftctured,  and  their  prices, 

161-185,  214. 
Woodcocks,  prices  of,  287;  roasting  ct,  4B8; 

directions  for  earring,  618. 
Wool,  its  uses  fbr  domestic  ftamitore,  170: 

for  stufllng  beds,  Ac  184. 
Woollen  cloth,  directions  for  elesnlng,  227. 
WoUen  clothes,  directions  for  preservtag 

them  from  moths,  22a. 
Woollen  covers  («ee  Table  ooven). 
Woollen  dress,  black,  how  to  wash,  42a 
Woollens,  coloured,  how  to  desn  sod  reaih- 

vate,42L 
Work-tables,  prices  of,  20L 
Wort,  boiling,  hopping,  and  oooUnt1(ha,ln 

brewing,  82L 
Wort-pumps,  used  In  brewing,  S19l 
Wounds,  incised,  surgical  treatment  of;  0M> 
Wounds,  lacerated,  surgical  treatment  of; 

Worm  medidnes,  sppUcatlon  of,  874. 
Writing,  the  painter's  charges  for,  78;  TT. 
Writing  tables,  prices  o^  18& 


Y. 


Yard,  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  hooae, 
155 ;  the  imperial  standard,  619l 

Year,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for  the,  90IK614. 

Yeast,  for  making  bread,  dlfforent  kinds  oC 
280, 281 ;  its  chemloil  action  on  flour,  381 ; 
the  essential  material  in  brewing,  SU; 
price  of,  »&.;  a  quantity  used  to  ead) 
quarter  of  malt,  822 ;  poultice  of;  for  medi- 
cal purposes,  670. 

Yeast  dumplings,  517. 

Yorkshire  paving  and  dabSk  prices  eC  I& 

YorlKshire  pudding,  507. 


Z. 


Zhic,  its  nses  for  buHding  poDpoeeo;  20; 
prices  of  articles  made  o^  <6.  ,*  for  domes* 
tic  purposes,  167 ;  its  medical  propexliei^ 
657  i  different  preparations  aC  67S. 


TUBSKD. 
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